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CUTICURA  SOAP  FOR  SUMMER  BLEMISHES 


For  bad  complexions,  redness  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  yellow,  oily, 
mothy  skin,  red,  rough  hands  and  shapeless  nails,  dry,  thin,  and  falling  hair, 
dandruff,  and  irritated  scalps,  and  simple  baby  blemishes,  it  is  truly  wonderful. 

Because  of  its  delicate  emollient  properties,  Cuticura  Soap  is  the  most 
soothing,  cooling,  and  purifying  application  for  summer  rashes,  tan,  sunburn, 
freckles,  bites  and  stings  of  insects,  irritations,  chafmgs,  inflammations,  and  undue 
perspiration,  as  well  as  the  purest  and  sweetest  of  toilet,  bath,  and  nursery  soaps. 

After  the  Sea- bath,  Golf,  Tennis,  Riding,  or  Athletics,  a  bath  with  Cuticura 
Soap  is  indispensable,  and  when  followed  by  a  gentle  anointing  with  Cuticura 
(ointment),  the  great  skin  cure,  proves  most  grateful  and  beneficial  in  relieving 
tired,  lamed,  inflamed,  or  strained  muscles. 
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...  AT  ABOUT  HALF  USUAL  PRICES  . .  . 

ft*  ORE  than  6,000  pieces  of  the  world’s  loveliest  Silks  in  the  newest  and  best  1896  Spring  shades  and  designs  are 
/V\  now  to  be  sacrificed  in  this  grand  Clearance  sale,  at  about  half  the  price  that  they  brought  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
1  V  Hardly  a  piece  in  the  entire  supply  that  could  be  woven  for  the  figure  at  which  it  now  sells.  The  6,000  pieces 
are  divided  into  3  grand  lots,  at  50c.,  75c.  and  $1.00  a  yard.  Send  for  samples  and  secure  the  Silk  bargain  of  the  season. 

LOT  1,  at  50c.  a  yd.  Real  $1.00  quality  of  Fancy  Taffetas,  in  stripes, 
figures,  warp  prints,  &c.  Real  $1  quality  of  rich  Dresden  Printed  Wash  Silks,  &c. 

85c.  and  $x.oo  qualities  of  Satin  Figured  Gros  Grains.  75c-  quality  of  beautiful 
Rustling  Changeable  Taffetas.  And  many  other  wonderful  bargains  at  50c.  a  yd. 

LOT  2,  at  ?5c.  a  yd.  Real  $1.50  quality  of  extra  rich  plain  and  Jacquard 
Warp  Print  Taffetas.  Real  $1.50  quality  Black  Satin  Figured  Gros  Grains.  Real 
$1.50  quality  of  the  richest  Novelty  Silks  in  Persian  and  Dresden  designs.  And 
many  other  wonderful  bargains,  at  75c.  a  yd. 

LOT  3,  at  $1.00  a  yd.  Genuine  $2.00  a  yd.  quality  of  large  figured  Black 
Brocade  Silks  in  beautiful  new  designs.  Real  $2.00,  $i-75  an<^  $I-5°  Finest  Waip 
Printed  Taffetas  and  Chine  Novelty  Silks.  And  many  other  wonderful  bargains  at 

$1  a  yd.  - 

Send  for  Samples  at  once  and  order  quickly,  and  you  will  get  the 
Greatest  Silk  Bargain  ever  offered  in  America. 

CHAS.  A.  STEVENS  &  BROS., 

109  and  111  State  Street,  Chicago. 
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Words  &  Music  by  SAMUEL  H.  SPECK. 


Moderato. 


Copyright  Mdcccxcvi ,  by  Hamilton  S.  Gordon. 
English  Copyright  Secured. 
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BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS 

ON  SOCIAL  CULTURE  AND  THE  DOMESTIC  SCIENCES  AND  ARTS, 

Published  by  THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  (limited). 


If  any  of  these  Works  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  Nearest  Butterick  Agency,  send  your  Order, 
with  the  Price,  direct  to  Us,  and  the  Publications  desired  will  be  forwarded  to  your  Address. 


Good  Manners.  This 

is  an  Exhaustive  Common- 
Sense  Work,  uniform  with 
“Social Life,”  also  advertised 
on  this  page,  and  fully  ex¬ 
plains  the  latest  and  best  ideas 
on  Etiquette.  Price,  $1.00 
per  Copy. 

Social  Life  is  a  Book 
written  in  Correspondence 
Style  and  Explanatory  of 
Practical  Etiquette,  and  is  intended  as  a  Companion  Book  to 
“Good  Manners.”  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

The  Delsarte  System  of  Physical  Culture. 

This  Work,  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Georgen,  is  a  Reliable  Text-Book,  Indis¬ 
pensable  in  Every  School  and  Home  where  Physical  Training  is 
taught;  and  the  Explanations  are  supplemented  by  over  TWO  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Fifty  Illustrations.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

Beauty:  Its  Attainment  and  Preservation.  The  Most 
Complete  and  Reliable  Work  ever  offered  to  Those  Who  Desire 
to  Be  Beautiful  in  Mind,  Manner ,  Feature  and  Form.  This  Book 
is  more  comprehensive  in  its  dealings  with  the  subject  of  Beauty 
than  any  before  published.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

Needle-Craft:  Artistic  and  Practical.  This  will  be 
found  a  Comprehensive  and  Eminently  Useful  Volume,  replete  with 


The  Art  of  Cro¬ 
cheting  :  Introductory 
Volume.  This  Beautiful 
Work  is  replete  with  illus¬ 
trations  of  Fancy  Stitches, 
Edgings,  Insertions,  Gar¬ 
ments  of  Various  Kinds  and 
Articles  of  Usefulness  and 
Ornament,  with  Instructions 
for  Making  Them.  Price, 
50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Fancy  and  Practical  Crochet- Work  (Advanced 

Studies):  An  Up -to -Date  Pamphlet  on  Crochet -Work. 

This  Pamphlet  is  filled  with  Hew  Designs  of  Edgings  and  Insertions; 
Squares.  Hexagons,  Rosettes,  Stars,  etc.,  for  Tidies,  Counterpanes,  Cush¬ 
ions,  etc. ;  Doileys,  Mats,  etc.;  Pretty  Articles  for  Misses  and  Children ; 
Bead  Crochet  and  Mould  Crochet.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Art  of  Knitting.  This  Book  is  complete  in  its  inten¬ 
tion  of  instructing  Beginners  and  advancing  Experts  in  Knitting,  intro¬ 
ducing  all  the  rudiments  of  the  wo’rk,  from  the  Casting-On  of 
Stitches  to  the  commencement  and  development  of  Plain  and 
Intricate  Designs.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Art  of  Modern  Lace-Making,  a  Revised 

and  Enlarged  Manual  of  this  Fascinating  Art,  containing  over  Two 
Hundred  Illustrations  of  Modern  Laces  and  Designs,  together  with 
Pull  Instructions  for  the  work,  from  hundreds  of  Primary  Stitches 
to  the  Pinal  Details.  Price,  5°  Cents  per  Copy. 

Wood -Carving  and  Pyrography  or  Poker-Work. 

The  largest  manual  upon  Wood-Carving  and  Pyrography  ever  published. 
It  contains  Illustrations  for  Plat  Carving,  Intaglio  or  Sunk  Carving, 
Carving  in  the  Round,  and  Chip  Carving,  and  also  nearly  Pour  Hundred 


Mother  and  Babe: 

Their  Comfort  and  Care. 

A  Pamphlet  of  84  pages,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interest  of  Young 
Mothers,  illustrated  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared,  with  full  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  care 
of  infants  and  the  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  their  Wardrobes,  and 
also  treating  of  the  necessi¬ 
ties  belonging  to  the  Health 
and  Care  of  the  Expectant 
Mother.  Price,  15  Cents. 


accurate  Engravings  of  Decorative  Needle- Work  of  every  variety,  with 
full  instructions  for  their  reproduction,  etc.  Price,  $1.00  per  "Copy. 

The  Pattern  Cook-Book.  A  Comprehensive  Work 
Showing  How  to  Cook  Well  at  Small  Cost,  and  embracing  The  Chemistry 
of  Food,  The  Furnishing  of  the  Kitchen,  How  to  Choose  Good  Food,  A 
Choice  Collection  of  Standard  Recipes,  etc.  Every  Recipe  in  this 
book  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

Home-Making  and  House-Keeping.  This  Book 

contains  full  instructions  in  the  Most  Economical  and  Sensible 
Methods  of  Home-Making,  Furnishing,  House-Keeping  and  Domestic 
Work  generally.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

Needle  and  Brush:  Useful  and  Decorative.  A  Book 
of  Original,  Artistic  Designs,  and  one  that  should  be  seen  in 
every  Boudoir  and  Studio.  In  this  Volume  will  be  found  innu¬ 
merable  Artistic  Designs  for  the  Decoration  of  a  home,  all  of  them 
to  be  developed  by  the  Needle  or  Brush.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

Kindergarten  Papers.  Mrs.  Sara  Miller  Kirby,  the 
author  of  these  papers,  is  one  of  the  foremost  Kindergarteners  of  the 
country  She  makes  comprehensive  and  popular  review  of  the  whole 
Kindergarten  system,  and  then  proceeds  to  a  detailed  description  of 
the  gifts,  occupations  and  games  and  of  the  way  they  are  used.  There 
are  also  chapters  on  Christmas  work,  on  the  home  Kindergarten,  on 
training  and  training  schools,  on  the  preparation  of  tooics  and  on  the 
literature  and  materials  used.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 


Engravings  of  Modern,  Renaissance,  German,  Norwegian,  Swedish 
and  Italian  Designs.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Drawing  and  Painting.  A  partial  List  of  Chapter  Head¬ 
ings  indicates  the  Scope  of  this  Beautiful  Work:  Pencil  Drawing- 
Tracing  and  Transfer  Papers— Sketching— Water  Colors— Oil  Colors- 
Oil  Painting  on  Textiles— Crayon  Work  —  Drawing  for  Decorative  Pur¬ 
poses —  Painting  on  Glass  —  Painting  on  Plaques— Lustra  Painting — 
Lincrusta — China  Painting— etc.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Masquerade  and  Carnival:  Their  Customs  and 

Costumes.  This  Book  contains  all  the  Important  Points  concerning 
Carnivals  and  similar  festivities,  and  presents  between  Two  and  Three 
Hundred  Illustrations  of  Costumes  for  Ladies,  Gentlemen  and  Young 
Folks,  with  complete  Descriptions.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Art  of  Garment  Cutting,  Fitting  and 

Making.  With  the  aid  of  this  Book  you  will  need  no  other  teacher 
in  Garment-Making.  It  contains  instructions  for  Garment-Making  at 
Home,  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  work  on  the  subject, °are 
Purely  Original  and  are  the  Practical  Result  of  Many  Experiments 
Conducted  by  us.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Drawn -Work:  Standard  and  Novel  Methods.  The 

most  Complete  and  Artistic  Book  Ever  Published  upon  this  fascinat¬ 
ing  branch  of  Needle-Craft.  Every  step  of  the  Work,  from  the  drawing 
of  the  threads  to  the  completion  of  intricate  work,  is  fully  Illustrated 
and  Described.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Tatting  and  Netting.  This  Pamphlet  contains  the  two 
varieties  of  Fancy-Work  named  in  the  title,  and  is  the  only  reliable 
work  combining  the  two  ever  issued.  Especial  effort  has  been  made 
to  provide  Rudimentary  Instructions  for  the  benefit  of  the  beginner, 
and  at  the  same  time  offer  the  skilled  worker  Designs  of  Elaborate 
Construction.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 


Dainty  Desserts:  Plain  and  Fancy.  Every  House¬ 
keeper  should  possess  a  copy  of  “Dainty  Desserts:  Plain  and 
Fancy,”  in  which  she  will  find  directions  for  the  preparation  of  Dain¬ 
ties  adapted  to  the  palate  and  the  means  of  the  epicure  or  the  laborer 
and  to  the  digestion  of  the  robust  or  the  feeble.  Price,  15  Cents 
per  Copy. 

Nursing  and  Nourishment  for  Invalids.  This 

is  a  Pamphlet  that  contains  Explicit  Instructions  and  Valuable  Advice 
regarding  the  Best  Methods  and  Necessary  Adjuncts  in  the  Sick 
Room.  Care,  Comport  and  Convalescence  are  fully  discussed,  and 
many  recipes  for  the  Most  Nourishing  Foods  and  Beverages  for 
Invalids  are  given.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 


METROPOLITAN 
BOOR  SERIES. 

Sold  at  the  Uniform  Price  of 
$1.00  per  Copy. 


METROPOLITAN 
ART  SERIES. 

Sold  at  the  Uniform  Price  of 
So  Cents  per  Copy. 


METROPOLITAN 
PAMPHLET 
SERIES. 

Sold  at  the  Uniform  Price  of 
15  Cents  per  Copy. 
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BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS-Continued. 


Tableaux,  Charades  and  Conundrums.  This 

is  a  New  Pamphlet  upon  this  class  of  Amusements.  Charades  in  all 
their  different  varieties,  and  Tableaux  and  the  details  necessary  to  their 
Perfect  Production,  are  Freely  Described  and  Discussed^;  and  Many 
Examples  of  Each  are  Given.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Fancy  Drills.  This  Pamphlet  contains  Directions  and  Illus¬ 
trations  for  the  Arrangement  and  Production  of  Twelve  New  Fancy 
Drills  suitable  for  School,  Church,  Club,  Society  and  General  Evening 
fi  Entertainments.  Among  them  are  the  famous  Broom  and  Fan  Drills, 

the  New  Columbian  Drill,  the  Empire,  Doll,  Tambourine,  Flower  and 
Fancy  Dress  Drills,  etc.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Smocking,  Fancy  Stitches,  Cross-Stitch  and 
Darned  Net  Designs,  is  a  Pamphlet  which  includes  all  of 
the  Varieties  of  Needlework  mentioned,  and  also  gives  a  great  many 
•  illustrations  of  each  of  the  different  varieties.  One  of  the  most  import¬ 

ant  subjects  treated  in  the  pamphlet  is  that  of  Finishing  Seam  Ends, 
Pockets,  Pocket-Laps,  Collars,  Cuffs,  etc.,  by  the  Tailors’  Method. 
Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Correct  Art  of  Candy  -  Making.  An  Illustra¬ 
ted  Pamphlet  containing  simDlc  yet  reliable  instructions  for  Candy 
Making.  It  teaches  how  to  make  the  Finest  French  as  well  as  the 
Plainest  Domestic  Candies,  including  Cream  Candies.  Caramels,  Bon¬ 
bons,  Nut  and  Fruit  Candies,  Pastes,  Macaroons,  Drops,  Medicated 
Lozenges,  Comfits,  Candied  and  Dried  Fruits,  and  Candied  Ilowers 
and  Nuts.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Perfect  Art  of  Modern  Dancing.  This 

Pamphlet  is  provided  with  Illustrated  Instructions  for  those  who  wish 
to  Learn  to  Dance  by  the  Methods  Employed  by  the  Best  Dancing 
Masters  of  the  Metropolis,  and  also  How  to  Dance  all  of  the  Popular 
Square  and  Round  Dances,  The  German  or  Cotillon,  The  Stately 
Minuet,  The  Caledonians,  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly.  Price,  15 
Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Perfect  Art  of  Canning  and  Preserving. 

This  Pamphlet  contains  full  instructions  regarding  the  Canning  of 
Vegetables,  including  Corn,  Beans,  Peas,  Asparagus,  Tomatoes,  etc.; 
the  Canning  of  Fruits  of  all  kinds;  the  Preparation  of  Jams,  Marma¬ 
lades,  Jellies,  Preserves,  Pickles,  Catsups  and  Relishes ;  the  Putting  up 
of  Brandied  Fruits,  Spiced  Fruits,  Fruit  Butters,  Dried  Fruits,  Syrups, 
Home-Made  Wines,'  Vinegars,  etc.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Extracts  and  Beverages.  In  the  Preparation  of 
Syrups,  Refreshing  Beverages,  Colognes,  Perfumes  and  Various  Toilet 
Accessories,  this  pamphlet  is  invaluable  alike  to  the  Belle  and  the 
Housekeeper,  than  whom  none  know  better  the  unreliability  of  many 
of  the  perfumes  and  flavoring  extracts  placed  on  the  market  for  Toilet 
and  Household  use.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Birds  and  Bird-Keeping.  This  Pamphlet  is  illustrated 
with  Numerous  Engravings  of  Cage  Birds  of  \  arious  Kinds,  their 
Cages,  and  Many  Modern  Appliances  for  Cages  and  Aviaries,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Full  Instructions  as  to  the  Care,  Food,  Management,  Breed¬ 


ing  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Songsters  and  Feathered  Pets  in 

General.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

A  Manual  of  Lawn  Tennis.  This  Pamphlet  is  fully 
illustrated  and  contains  a  History  of  Tennis,  the  Rules.  Details  con¬ 
cerning  the  Development  of  Play,  Descriptions  of  the  Court,  Imple¬ 
ments,  and  Serviceable  Dress,  and  a  Chapter  on  Tournaments  and 
How  to  Conduct  Them.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Bees  and  Bee-Keeping.  This  Pamphlet  is  Profusely 
illustrated,  and  treats  of  the  Observances  and  Details  necessary  to 
successful  Bee-Keeping.  Suggestions  are  given  as  to  Who  Should  Keep 
Bees,  How  and  Where  to  Buy,  Where  to  Locate  and  How  to  Conduct 
an  Apiary  and  Control  Bees;  Gathering  and  Extracting  Honey,  Pastur¬ 
age,  Artificial  Food,  etc.,  etc.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Uses  of  Crepe  and  Tissue  Papers.  This  Pam¬ 
phlet  is  illustrated  with  Designs  and  Diagrams  for  Making  Paper 
Flowers  and  Various  Fancy  Articles.  Christmas,  Easter  and  General 
Gifts,  Novelties  for  Fairs,  A  Spring  Luncheon,  Toilet  Furnishings  for 
Gentlemen,  Sachets,  Cottage  Decorations  and  Dolls,  etc.  Price,  15 
Cents  per  Copy. 

Weddings  and  Wedding  Anniversaries.  This 

Pamphlet  contains  the  Latest  Information  and  Accepted  Etiquette 
concerning  everything  relating  to  the  Marriage  Ceremony,  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Various  Anniversaries,  from  the  First  year  to  the 
Seven ty-Fifth,  that  are  directly  and  suggestively  valuable.  Price, 
15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Child  Life.  This  Pamphlet  discusses  Influences  on  Pre-natal 
Life;  Bathing,  Clothing  and  Food  for  Infants;  Weaning  and  Feeding 
Children  After  the  First  Year;  Diseases  of  Infants  and  Young  Chil¬ 
dren;  Care  of  Children’s  Eyes,  Ears  and  Teeth;  Children’s  Amuse¬ 
ments,  Conveniences  and  Habits;  Home  Influences;  The  Formation  of 
Character;  The  Kindergarten;  The  Home  Library;  Children’s  Money, 
Pets,  Associates,  Sports  and  Games;  Training  a  Boy  for  Business; 
Training  Girls  for  Maternity  and  the  Rite  of  Marriage.  Price,  15 
Cents  per  Copy. 

Dogs,  Cats  and  Other  Pets.  A  Valuable  Pamphlet 
concerning  the  Care  of  Household  and  Other  Pets,  together  with  Inter¬ 
esting  Anecdotal  Descriptions  of  many  varieties  of  Animals,  Insects 
and  Reptiles  that  have  been  the  Pets  of  Well-Known  People.  The 
Directions  for  the  Care  of  Pets — especially  Dogs  and  Cats — are  authen¬ 
tic  and  practical,  and  enable  anyone  to  properly  minister  to  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  pets  either  in  Health  or  Illness.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Health:  How  to  Be  Well  and  Live  Long. 

The  Special  Mission  of  this  Pamphlet  is  fully  radicated  by  its  sub-title. 
Rational  Personal  Care  of  One’s  Natural  Physical  Condition,  without 
the  Aid  of  Drugs  and  Medicines,  except  when  the  latter  are  absolutely 
necessary,  are  two  of  the  many  strong  points  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  Pamphlet.  Every  chapter  is  valuable  to  every  reader  of  it;  and  a 
perusal  of  the  entire  collection,  with  an  adoption  of  its  suggestions, 
is  almost  an  assurance  of  an  Agreeable,  Green  Old  Age.  Price, 
15  Cents  per  Copy. 
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Pastimes  for  Child¬ 
ren.  This  Popular  Pam¬ 
phlet  for  Children  has  been 
Revised  and  Enlarged,  and 
now  contains  some  of  the 
Most  Instructive  and  Enter¬ 
taining  Amusements  for  Rainy- 
Day  and  other  Leisure  Hours 
ever  issued.  It  is  filled  with 
Drawing  Designs,  Games,  In¬ 
structions  for  Mechanical  Toys, 
Cutting  Out  a  Menagerie, 
of  Stuffed  and  Paper  Animals,  etc.,  etc.  Price, 


METROPOLITAN 
HANDY  SERIES. 

Sold  at  the  Uniform  Price  of 
25  Cents  per  Copy. 


Making  a  Circus 

25  Cents  per  Copy. 

Venetian  Iron  Work:  The  Instructions  and  Designs 
in  this  handsomely  illustrated  Manual  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  to 
every  one  interested  in  Venetian  Iron  Work.  The  details  are  minute, 
the  Implements  fully  described,  and  the  Designs  so  clear  that  the 
amateur  will  have  no  difficulty  in  developing  the  work.  Price, 
25  Cents  per  Copy. 

Parlor  Plants  and  Window  Gardening.  The 

Amateur  Elorist  cannot  fail  to  comprehend  the  contents  of  this 
pamphlet  or  become  expert  in  the  raising  of  House  Plants.  It  tells  all 
about  Necessary  Temperatures,  Suitable  Rooms,  the  Extermination,  of 
Insebt  Pests,  and  the  Care  of  Hundreds  of  Plants,  all  of  them  being 
FullyfDescribed  and  Illustrated.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 

Artistic  Alphabets  for  Marking  and  Engrossing- 

This  Book  illustrates  Fancy  Letters  of  various  sizes,  the  fashionable 
Script-Initial  Alphabet  in  several  sizes,  numerous  Cross-stitch  and 
Bead-work  Alphabets,  and  a  department  of  Rfugious  and  Society 
Emblems.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 


Recitations  and  How  to  Recite.  This  Pamphlet 

consists  of  a  large  collection  of  famous  and  favorite  recitations,  and 
also  includes  some  novelties  in  the  way  of  poems  and  monologues  sure 
to  meet  with  general  approval.  It  is  an  eminently  satisfactory  work 
from  which  to  choose  recitations  for  the  parlor,  for  school  exhibitions, 
Church  entertainments,  etc.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 

Social  Evening  Entertainments.  The  Entertain¬ 
ments  described  in  this  pamphlet  are  Novel,  Original,  Amusing  and 
Instructive,  and  not  of  the  Purely  Conventional  Types.  A  few  ot  the 
many  offered  are:  A  Literary  Charade  Party,  A  Witch  Party,  A  Ghost 
Ball,  A  Hallowe’en  German,  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Entertainment,  A 
Flower  Party,  A  Fancy-Dress  Kris  Kringle  Entertainment,  The  Bower’s 
Christmas  Tree,  A  St.  Valentine’s  Masquerade  Entertainment,  etc.,  etc. 
Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Dining-Room  and  Its  Appointments. 

This  Pamphlet  is  issued  in  the  Interests  of  The  Home,  and  is  of  special 
value  to  Wives  and  Daughters  who,  by  their  individual  care  and  efforts, 
are  Home-Makers.  It  contains  Illustrated  Suggestions  for  Furnishing 
a  Dining-Room;  Instructions  for  its  Care  and  that  of  its  General 
Belongings;  The  Laying  of  the  Table  for  Special  and  Ordinary  Occa¬ 
sions;0  Designs  for  and  Descriptions  and  Illustrations  of  Decorated 
Table-Linen  of  All  Varieties:  Fancy  Folding  of  Napkins;  and  Derailed 
Instructions  for  Polite  Deportment  at  the  Table,  etc.,  etc.  Price, 
25  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Home  is  an  attractive  Pamphlet  containing  experienced 
advice  upon  the  selection  of  a  Residence,  Sanitation,  Renovation,  Fur¬ 
nishing,  Upholstering,  Table  Service,  Carving,  House  Cleaning,  The 
Repairing  of  China,  Preservation  of  Furs,  The  Cleaning  of  Laces, 
Feathers  and  Gloves,  and  a  great  variety  of  allied  facts  helpful  to  the 
Housekeeper.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 
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*  |  \TT  E  many  worthless  imitations  of  FIBRE 
CHAMOIS  now  in  the  market,  make 


it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  fact  that  for  their  protection 
every  yard  of  the  genuine  material  is  plainly 
stamped 


Beware  of  these  imitations  and  get  FIBRE 
CHAMOIS,  or  you  will  be  obliged  to  make 
your  dress  over.  Dressmakers  should  ex¬ 
amine  their  bills  and  see  that  the  material 
is  billed  “FIBRE  CHAMOIS,”  otherwise 
they  may  get  some  of  the  worthless  imita¬ 
tions,  while  paying  for  the  genuine  article. 


Fashionable  Dressmakers 
everywhere  endorse  and  use 
Fibre  Chamois. 

Puffed  Sleeves  and  Skirts  supported  by 
Fibre  Chamois  will  not  lose  their  shape. 
Cheaper,  lighter  in  weight  and  better  than 
any  other  stiffening  material. 


COMES  IN  THREE  WEIGHTS  : 

No.  10,  Light.  No.  20,  Medium.  No.  30,  Heavy. 

COLORS : 

Black — Slate — Ecru — Brown — Natural  Chamois. 


At  the  Kining  Counter  of  all  Dry  Goods  Stores. 
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JFSbre  Chamois  £ 
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How  to  Use 
Fibre  Chamois^ 

'T'O  support  Puffed  Sleeves  and 
Skirts  properly,  see  that  you  get 
the  correct  weights  for  that  purpose, 
described  as  follows:  No.  10  for 
silks  and  light  materials;  No.  20  for 
heavier  goods;  No.  30  for  warmth 
and  where  canvas  is  needed. 

Always  cut  the  FIBRE  CHAMOIS 
the  exact  size  of  the  goods,  and  sew 
up  in  the  seams  with  the  material; 
gather  or  pleat  the  same  as  you 
would  the  material,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  stylish  garment. 


Figure  No.  2  T. 


Figure  No.  4  Y. 


Figure  No.  5Y. 


The  Metropolitan 

Catalogue 


The  Metropolitan  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Fashions  is 
15x19  inches  in  size,  and 
contains  from  125  to  150 
pages  of  beautifully  print¬ 
ed  large  Illustrations, 
representing  the  Latest 
and  Reigning  Fashions 
for  Ladies’,  Misses’  and 
Children’s  Wear.  It  is 
published  Semi-Annually, 
in  February  and  August, 
with  Ten  Monthly  Sup¬ 
plements,  the  latter  con¬ 
taining  the  New  Styles 
that  have  become  fash¬ 
ionable  between  the  time 
of  publication  of  each 
volume  and  that  of  its 
successor. 

2AiW~’The  Price  of  the 
Publication  places  it  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  every 
Dressmaker,  Milliner  and 
Housekeeper. 


ofFasMons 

TERMS  FOR  THE 
METROPOLITAN  CATALOGUE. 

Popular  Edition.  Printed  in  English. 

Price  of  Subscription,  including  Two 
Volumes  (in  Pamphlet  Binding),  issued 
respectively  in  F'ebruary  and  August, 
and  Ten  Supplementary  Sheets,  issued 
monthly,  Transportation  Charges  Prepaid 
by  Us, . 75  Cents. 

NOTE.— If  One  Volume  is  delivered  over  the  Counter,  an 
allowance  of  Ten  Cents  is  made  on  the  Subscription  Price. 

Price  of  Subscription,  where  the  Two 
Volumes  are  delivered  over  the  Counter 
and  the  Supplementary  Sheets  are  de¬ 
livered  by  mail  or  otherwise,  50  Cents. 
Price  of  Single  Volume,  over  the  counter, 

20  Cents. 

Price  of  Single  Volume,  by  mail,  30  Cents. 


The  Metropolitan  Catalogue  of  Fashions 

(Cosmopolitan  Edition)  is  a  reproduction  of  the  above,  with  the  descriptions  in 
English,  Spanish  and  German.  Subscription  Price  for  this  Edition,  including  Two 
Volumes,  etc.,  as  above,  Transportation  Charges  Prepaid  by  Us,  $1.00. 

NOTE.— If  One  Volume  is  delivered  over  the  Counter,  an  allowance  of  Ten  Cents  is  made  on  the 
Subscription  Price. 

Price  of  Single  Volume,  over  the  counter,  25  Cts.  Price  of  Single  Volume,  by  mail,  35  Cts. 


FREE  TO  ALL. 


Illustrating  the 
Latest  Fashions 


THE... 

METROPOLITAN  for  Ladies  Miss_ 

FASHION  es  and  Children, 

SHEET  can  obtained> 

f  Free  of  Charge, 

by  ordering  the  same  from  Us  or  any 
of  our  Agents,, 

We  do  not  accept  Subscriptions  to 
the  Metropolitan  Fashion  Sheet, 
but  are  always  pleased  to  furnish,  Free 
of  Charge  to  Any  One  applying  for 
the  same,  a  Copy  of  the  Current  Issue 
as  above  stated. 

The  Metropolitan  Fashion  Sheet 
consists  of  eight  pages,  11x16  inches 
in  size,  and  is  a  handy  index  of  the 
latest  styles  of  Patterns  issued. 

If  there  is  no  Agency  for  our  Patterns 
in  your  vicinity,  send  a  Postal  to  us  for 
the  Fashion  Sheet.  If  you  desire  Sam¬ 
ple  Copies  sent  to  any  of  your  friends, 
we  shall  be  pleaded  to  fill  such  orders. 


El  Periodico  Muestra  las  Ultimas 

Modas  para  Senoras, 
He  Las  Modas  Senoritasy  Ninos.  Con- 

siste  de  ocho  paginas, 

Metropolitanas. 11x16  pulsadas  en  ta- 

niano,  y  es  un  indice 
muy  conveniente  de  los  hltimos  estilos.  Envienos 
una  Tarjeta  Postal  por  una  copia  muestra,  la 
cual  surtiremos  Libre  de  Gasto.  Si  desea 
V.  suscribirse  a  la  publicacion,  tendremos  sumo 
gusto  en  enviarle  un  numero  mensual,  por  doce 
mesas  sucesivamente,  al  recibo  de  sellos  u  otros 
foudos  sobre  los  cuales  podamos  realizar  25 
centavos,  dinero  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  6  un 
shilling  Ingles. 

OFERTA  ESPECIAL. — A  cualquiera 
Sefiora  que  nos  envie  una  lista  de  doce  6  mas 
direcciones  de  sus  amistades,  que  eila  cree  gus- 
tarian  de  copias  muestras  del  Periodico  de  las 
Modas  Metropolitan s,  enviaremos  la  publica- 
cion,  libre  de  gasto,  por  un  ano. 


EL 


(Edicion  Cosmopolitana) 


es  una  reproduccion,  impresa  en  Espanol, 
Aleman  e  Ingles,  de  la  Edicion  “Popular.” 
Es  15  x  19  pulgadas  en  tarnano  y  contiene  de 
125  a  150  paginas  de  ilustraciones,  hermosa- 
mente  impresas,  representando  las  Ultimas 
Modas  para  Ropas  de  Senoras,  Senoritas  y 
Ninos.  Se  publica  Semi-Anualmente,  en 
Febrero  y  Agosto,  con  Diez  Suplementos 
Mensuales. 

Precio  de  Suscripcion  a  la  Edicion  Cosmo¬ 
politana,  incluvendo  Dos  Tomos  y  Diez 
Suplementos  Mensuales,  Cargos  de 
Porte,  pagos  por  la  Casa,  $i.oo,  or o. 
Precio  por  Un  Tomo  en  ei  mostrador,  30 
Centavos,  oro. 

Precio  por  Un  Tomo  por  eorreo,  40  Cen¬ 
tavos,  oro. 


. . DER . . 

Grosse  Katalog 

(Cosmopolitische  Ausg-abe) 

ist  eine,  in  spanischer,  deutscher  und  engli- 
scher  Sprache  gedruckte  Reproduction  der 
unter  dem  Narnen  „Popular  Edition11  be- 
kannten  Ausgabe  des  „  Metropolitan  Cata¬ 
logue.  “  Derselbe  ist  38x48  cm.  gross  und 
enthalt  125  bis  150  Seiten  prachtig  ausge- 
fiihrter  Illustrationen,  welche  die  neuesten 
und  herrschenden  Moden  fur  Damen,  Mad- 
ehen  und  Kinder  darstellen.  Er  erscheint 
halbjahrlich  und  zwar  im  Februar  und 
August,  ausserdem  gehoren  zu  demselben 
zehn  monatliche  Beilagen. 

Abonnements  -  Preis  der  Cosmopolitiselien 
Ausgabe  (fiir  zwei  Kataloge  und  zehn 
monatliche  Beilagen)  bei  franco  Zu- 
sendung  -  -  -  M.  4. 

Einzelne  Exemplare  kosten  -  M.  1.20. 
Einzeine  Exemplare,  franco, 

per  Post  M.  1.60. 


BUTTERICKS  bringt  dieneuesten 
1  Moden  fiir  Damen, 
MODENBLATT  Madchen  und  Kin- 
’  der.  Es  besteht  aus 
acht  Seiten  28x41  cm.  gross  und  ist  ein 
Verzeichniss  aller  herrschenden  Mo¬ 
den.  Nach  Erhalt  einer  Postkarte  wer- 
den  wir  Jedem  eine  Probe-Nummer 
gratis  und  franco  zustelien.  Jedem, 
der  auf  dieses  Blatt  zu  abonnieren 
wiinscht,  werden  wir  gern  gegen  Ein-  ' 
sendung  von  Freimarken  oder  Geld, 
im  Wert  von  25  Cents  (Geld  der  Ver- 
einigten  Staaten)  oder  1  Mark,  monat- 
lich  fiir  zwolf  auf  einander  folgende 
Monate  eine  Nummer  zuschicken. 

SPECIELLE  OFF'ERTE.— Jeder  Dame, 
welche  uns  eine  Liste  von  zwolf  oder  mehr  Ad- 
dressen  von  befreundeten  Damen  zuschickt,  die 
eine  Probe-Nummer  unseres  Modenblattes 
haben  mochten,  werden  wir  diese  Publication 
auf  ein  Jahr  gratis  zuschicken. 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

(Limited), 

7  to  1 7  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 


The  Butterick  Publishing  Co. 

(limited), 

t  to  l?  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 
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HOUSE  FURNISHING  AND  DECORATION. 

In  the  accompanying  engraving  is  shown  a 
view  of  a  broad  piazza  with  floor  and  ceiling 
of  oak,  the  railing  and  supporting  columns 
being  painted  white.  A  blue-and-white 
striped  sailcloth  awning  protects  the  en¬ 
trance.  A  circular  straw  mat  and  a  blue- 
and-white  Japanese  rug  lie  upon  the  floor, 
and  these,  if  desired,  could  be  supplemented 
by  matting  or  the  leather  floor  cushions  made 
expressly  for  Summer  use.  A  growing  palm 
in  a  fancy  jardiniere  is  placed  at  the  left  of 
the  entrance,  and  within  the  deep  frame  of  an 
oval  leaded-glass  Colonial  window  is  a  flow¬ 
ering  potted  plant.  The  door  opening  upon 
the  piazza  is  divided  in  two  horizontally, 
having  a  glass  upper  half  also  reminiscent 
of  Colonial  architecture. 

The  bathroom  shown  in  the  center  view 
has  its  floor  and  the  lower  third  of  its  walls 
laid  with  blue-and-white  tiles.  Above  this 
practical  dado  the  walls  are  tinted  in  pale- 
blue  and  stencilled  in  white.  Varnished  tile 
paper  that  may  easily  be  freed  from  dust 
with  a  damp  cloth  is  often  hung  on  bathroom 
walls.  The  enamelled  bath-tub  has  an  iron 
moulding  painted  white  and  the  basin  and 
stand  are  of  white  marble  with  nickeled 
faucets.  A  chair  is  placed  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  stand  and  before  it  lies  a 
bath-mat  of  white-and-blue  Turkish  towel¬ 
ling.  An  oak -framed  mirror,  a  towel-rack, 
a  wire  sponge-basket  and  a  bath  brush  com¬ 
plete  the  appointments. 

A  Summer  drapery  for  a  doorway  is  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  lower  view.  A  grille  is  adjusted 
at  the  top  of  the  doorway  to  produce  an 
arched  effect  and  below  is  fixed  a  white 
enamelled  support  for  odd  porcelain  or  metal 
jars.  A  portiere  of  printed  green-and- white 
denim  is  draped  above  the  doorway  in  a 
series  of  festoons.  The  right  end  hangs  in 
cascades  nearly  to  the  shelf  and  the  left  falls 
to  the  floor,  being  held  with  a  brass  chain. 
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The  Breakfast  Cocoa 


MADE  BY 


WALTER  BAKER  &  C0„t!=“ 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


No 

Chemicals. 


Always  ask  your  Grocer  for 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.’S,  Breakfast  Cocoa 

Made  at 

DORCHESTER,  MASS., 

It  bears  their  Trade  Mark,  “  La  Belle  Chocolatiere  ”  on  every  can. 

AVOID  IMITATIOJVS. 


Your  choice 

of  any  of  these 
laundered  waists 

90  Cents 

post-paid  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

Complete  descriptions  in  our  Cata¬ 
logue  “E,”  which  also  shows  Capes 
from  $2.50  to  $15;  Jackets,  $3.75  to  $i5;  Laundered  Waists,  75c.  to 
$2;  Silk  Waists,  $2.75  to  $13.50;  Skirts,  $1 .75  to  $12;  Suits,  $4.50  up; 
Mackintoshes,  $3.25  to  $10.  Catalogue  “  F  ”  illustrates  Bicycle  Suits 
from  $6  to  $22.50.  Terms  cash  or  C.  O.  D.  We  are  the  only  manu¬ 
facturers  in  America  that  sell  direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale  prices. 


NO  NEED  TO  BE  FAT! 


DR.  EDISON’S  OBESITY  PILLS, 

SALT  AND  COMPOUND  WILL 
MAKE  YOU  MORE  COMELY. 


LORING  &  CO., 

Cut  this  out  and  Tteep  it  and  send  for  our  New 
12 


{ From  Western  Practitioner.) 

DR.  EDISON’S  OBESITY  TREATMENT  will  re¬ 
duce  a  FLESHY  ABDOMEN,  NECK,  BUST,  CHIN 
or  FACE,  or  SHOULDERS,  or  HIPS,  without  reduc¬ 
tion  where  there  is  no  surplus  fat.  THE  SKIN 
CONTRACTS  TO  ITS  NORMAL  TENSION  and 
covers  the  parts  WITHOUT  WRINKLES  or  other 
evidences  of  former  enlargement.  NO  “TONICS,” 
“NERVINES,”  “  SARSAPARILLAS,”  OR  OTHER 
SPRING  OR  SUMMER  MEDICINES  ARE  NECES¬ 
SARY  WHEN  DR.  EDISON’S  OBESITY  PILLS 
AND  SALT  ARE  USED.  While  they  reduce  obe¬ 
sity,  they  revitalize  the  general  system  and  cure 
chronic  diseases  of  the  heart,  liver,  kidneys  and 
stomach,  and  TAKE  THE  PLACE  OF  ALL  FE¬ 
MALE  REMEDIES  AND  REGULATORS.  No  other 
Obesity  Treatment  was  admitted  at  the  World’s 
Fair.  What  higher  indorsement  could  Dr.  Edison’s 
Obesity  Pills,  Salt,  Compound  and  Bands  have  ? 


THEY  TAKE  OFF  FAT  AND  CURE  CHRONIC  DISEASES. 


GET  THIN  before  the  HOT  SEASON  ADVANCES. 

Only  Obesity  Remedies  Admitted  at  the  World’s  Fair  — Noted  for  their 

Purity  and  Safety. 

Remember  Dr.  Edison’s  Treatment  is  Better  and  Cheaper  than  any  other.  We  have  three  large  stores.  Other  adver¬ 
tisers  of  Obesity  remedies  have  no  stores,  no  offices— you  can’t  find  them  personally. 


The  portrait  here  presented  is  that  of  Mrs,  Caro¬ 
line  Parker  Storey,  Exeter  st.,  near  Beacon,  Boston, 
who  writes:  “I  became  at  least  fifty  pounds  too 
hsavy,  either  for  comeliness  or  good  health,  and  was 
afflicted  by  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  heart. 
My  physician  prescribed  Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  Pills 
and  Salt.  In  less  than  seven  weeks  these  remedies  re¬ 
duced  me  from  183  to  132,  and  completely  restored  me 
to  health.  I  am  in  all  ways  permanently  improved.” 

Writing  from  the  Woman’s  Literary  Club,  Chicago, 
Laura  Burton  Towne,  author  of  “What  Could  She 
Do?”  (now in  its  fourth  edition)  and  other  popular 
stories,  says :  “  Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  Pills  cured  me 
of  chronic  heart  and  liver  troubles  and  In  six  weeks 
x-elieved  me  of  38  Dounds  of  surplus  fat.  I  no  longer 
entertain  my  old  dread  of  warm  weather.” 

James  Thomas  Smith  Is  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Union  Hill,  N.  J.,  with  residence  at  811  Harrison 
place.  He  has  been  taking  Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  Pills 
and  Obesity  Fruit  Salt  and  wearing  his  Obesity  Band. 
He  states  In  the  following  communications  what 
benefits  he  has  derived  from  these  remedies  for  sur¬ 
plus  fat :  “February  16th,  1896,  Loring  &  Co.,  Gentle¬ 
men  :  I  have  now  taken  your  Pills  and  Salt  for  21 
days.  My  weight  was  224.  Now  I  have  reduced  to 
204—20  pounds  In  three  weeks.  I  am  still  taking  the 
Pills  and  Salt  and  wear  an  Obesity  Band  and  am  feel¬ 
ing  much  better  in  health.  I  recommend  this  treat¬ 
ment  to  all  stout  people.”  Under  date  of  February  19 
he  writes :  “X  am  keeping  on  with  your  treatment  and 
have  lost  31  pounds  altogether.  I  will  write  you 
later.”  March  17  he  writes :  “I  have  used  four  bottles 
of  Obesity  Pills,  and  these,  with  the  Fruit  Salt  and 
Band,  have  reduced  me  39  pounds.  I  will  never  be 
without  these  remedies  so  long  as  I  have  sui'plus  fat 
to  take  off.”  Mr.  Sm ith  will  be  pleased  to  correspond 
with  any  one  investigating  this  treatment,  and  will 
reply  to  all  letters  promptly. 


PRICES.— Obesity  Pills,  $1.50  a  bottle;  three  bot¬ 
tles  for  $4  (enough  for  one  treatment);  Obesity  Fruit 
Salt,  $1  a  bottle.  If  either  Pills  or  Salt  are  used,  not 
both,  best  effects  are  gained  by  taking  the  Pills.  Dr. 
Edison’s  common  Obesity  Band  is  $2.50  up  to  36 
inches  in  length,  and  10  cents  extra  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  inch.  His  improved  bands  are  a  little  more 
expensive.  Measure  as  per  figures  on  cut. 

Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  and 
Supporting  Bands  should 
be  used  by  fleshy  men  and 
women ;  his  sxipporting 
Band  by  all  women  in  a 
■weak  condition. 

“Fat  folks  who  want  vegetable  remedies  In  liquid 
form  welcome  Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  Reducing  Com¬ 
pound,  and  testify  to  the  rapid  and  agreeable  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  has  taken  off  their  surplus  flesh  and 
left  them  thin  and  healthy.”— Dr.  Robert  Lee  Shrady 
in  the  Central  Medical  Age. 

PRICE  OF  COMPOUND. -Two  months’  treat¬ 
ment,  $6,  sent  prepaid  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. —You  are  invited 
to  address  our  Chicago  Medical  Department  about 
vour  obesity  or  about  any  medical  question.  You 
will  be  answered  carefully  and  without  charge.  De¬ 
scribe  your  case  and  send  for  obesity  literature. 

Say  you  saw  this  in  The  Delineator.  Direet  let¬ 
ters,  mail;  express  and  C.  O.  D.  orders  to  LORING 
&  CO.,  General  Agents  for  the  U.  S.  To  Insure 
prompt  reply,  mention  Department  as  below.  Use 
only  the  nearest  address : 


DEPT.  119.' 


No.  42  WEST  22d  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
No.  3  HAMILTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
24-Column  Paper  “  Sow  to  Cure  Obesity.”  No.  115  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 
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Figure  No.  8  Y. 


Figure  No.  9Y. 


Figures  Nos.  8  Y  anb  9  Y.— Ladies’  Marlborough  Collar.— (Cut  by  Pattern  No.  963; 
3  sizes:  small,  medium  and  large;  price  5d.  or  10  cents.) 


Figure  No.  10  Y.— Ladies’  Waist  Decoration.— (Cut  by  Pattern  No.  976; 
3  sizes:  small,  medium  and  large;  price  5d.  or  10  cents.) 


C  E 

Figure  No.  15  Y. — (A,  B,  C,  D  and  E.) — 
Ladies’  Shirt-Waist  Collars  and  Cuefs. 
— (Cut  by  Pattern  No.  907 ;  3  sizes:  small, 
medium  and  large;  price  5d.  or  10  cents.) 


Figure  No.  16  Y.— (A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  F.)— Ladies 
Fancy  Stock  Collars.— (Cut  by  Pattern  No.  7869; 
sizes:  small,  medium  and  large ;  price  5d.  or  10  cents.) 


Figure  No.  14  Y. 

Figures  Nos.  11 Y,  12  Y,  13  Y  and  14  Y. 
Ladies’  Sailor  Collars. — (Cut  by  Pattern 
No.  7459;  3  sizes:  small,  medium  and 
large;  price  5d.  or  10  cents.) 


Figures  Nos.  17  Y  and  18  Y. — Ladies'  Draped 
Collars. — (Cut  by  Pattern  No.  983;  3  sizes: 
small,  medium  and  large;  price  5d.  or  10  cents.) 


Parfumerie  ED.  PINAUD 


37  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg,  PARIS. 


t  * 


ESSENCE 

VIOLETTE  REINE’ 


Queen  of  all  violet  perfumes. 
Most  exquisite  and  refined. 

It  possesses  the  True  Odor  of  the 
living  flower;  something  that  has  long 
been  sought  for,  but  never  obtained 
until  now.  Leaders  of  Fashion 
pronounce  it 

THE  FINEST 
VIOLET  PERFUME 
IN  THE  WORLD. 


AH  dealers  have  it,  or  we  will  send  a  large  size 
bottle  by  mail.  Price,  $1.25. 


TSELS 

ROMAINS 

(Roman  Salts). 

INVALUABLE  WHEN  TRAVELING. 

Unlike  any  now  on  the 
market,  and  unequalled 
for  Delicacy  of  Odor,  Per¬ 
manency,  Pungency,  Ele¬ 
gance.  They  immediately 
change  the  atmosphere 
of  a  sick  room,  refresh 
the  patient,  ■  and  remove 
lassitude.  Useful  for 
headache  and  fatigue. 
The  salts  are  cubical, 
novel  and  attractive  in 
appearance,  and  the  per¬ 
fumes  such  as  have  made 
the  name  of  “ED.  PJN- 
AUD  ”  world-renowned. 

“LAVENDER  AND  VIOLET” 
Especially  Recommended. 

For  sale  at  all  dealers, 
or  by  mail,  60  cents. 


ED.  PINAUD’S  New  York  Importation  Office:  46,  T,  East  14th  Street  (Union  Square) 


Angularity  I  Awkwardness  j  Hosiery  and  GlOVCS 


are  more  often  the  fault  of  habit 
than  nature.  Start  right, 
and  the  rest  is  easy. 


IN  COTTON  OR  LISLE 
stamPed  JBcufy 


are  positively  fast  black  and  remain  so 
clean  —  pure  —  brilliant,  and  wear  well. 


is  the 
foundation 
of  a 

perfectly 
formed 
woman . 


Sold  at  #1.00,  #1.25,  #1.75,  #2.00. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  write 

R  &  G  Manufacturers,  361  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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The  beauty  of  black  hosiery  is  in  the  dye, 

HERMSDORF  makes  it  so. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

Ask  for  them  when  shopping  at  glove  or  hosiery  counter. 


Yol.  xlviii. 


July,  1896. 
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DESCRIPTIONS 


OF  STYLES  SHOWN  ON  COLORED  PLATES  1  AND  2. 


Figure  Dl.— LADIES’  TOILETTE. 

Figure  D  1. — This  consists  of  a  Ladies’  jacket,  vest  and  skirt. 
The  jacket  pattern,  which  is  No.  8424  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents, 
is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty-eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust  measure.  The 
vest  pattern,  which  is  No. 

8408  and  costs  lOd.  or  20 
cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for 
ladies  from  twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches,  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  The  skirt  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8425  and  costs  Is.  3d. 
or  30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes 
for  ladies  from  twenty  to 
thirty-six  inches,  waist  meas¬ 
ure.  Each  of  the  patterns  is 
shown  in  several  views  on  its 
accompanying  label. 

There  is  a  youthful  and 
dressy  air  about  this  toilette 
which  shows  green  and  white 
pique  in  combination  with 
fancy  silk,  gilt  buttons  and  a 
belt  giving  a  pretty  decora¬ 
tive  touch.  The  Eton  jacket 
has  a  ripple  peplum  at  the 
back,  where  it  follows  the 
lines  of  the  figure  with  perfect 
accuracy,  and  the  fronts  are 
straight  at  the  bottom,  though 
they  may  be  pointed,  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  It  is  fitted  by  single 
bust  darts,  under-arm  and 
sidedback  gores  and  the  back 
is  seamless  at  the  center. 

The  fronts  open  all  the  way 
down  and  are  reversed  in  long  tapering  lapels  that  are  faced 
with  the  white  pique  and  form  notches  with  the  ends  of  a  rolling 
collar  of  white  pique.  The  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  flare 
above  the  elbow  and  fit  closely  below.  Between  the  jacket 
fronts  is  revealed  a  silk  vest  with  jabot  blouse-front. 

The  vest  is  closed  at  the  back  and  is  a  style  highly  commended 
for  wear  with  Eton  jackets.  It  has  a  jabot  blouse  front  arranged 
on  a  lining  front  fitted  by  single  bust  darts,  and  the  fulness  at 
the  lower  edge  droops  in  French  style  over  the  belt. 

The  seven-gored  skirt  is  made  up  with  the  front-gore  forming 
a  flaring  box-plait  in  the  much-admired  Consuelo  style,  an  if  nre- 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress ,  in  the  year  1896,  try 


sents  the  fashionable  ripples  at  the  sides  and  also  at  the  back. 

The  Eton  jacket  looks  chic,  over  a  vest  or  shirt-waist  of  silk, 
dimity,  lawn  or  mull  and  is  sufficiently  dressy  for  afternoon  wear 
at  seaside  resorts  or  for  informal  occasions  when  elaborte  dress 

is  not  required.  Russian 
crash,  duck,  grass  linen, 
serge,  mohair  and  flannel 
are  popular  materials  from 
which  it  may  be  fashioned 
and  the  skirt  will  usually 
match  the  jacket.  The  vest 
is  generally  of  silk,  chiffon, 
lace  or  '  mull,  or  of  printed 
sheer  crepe,  which  at  present 
is  very  fashionable  in  Persian 
and  Dresden  color  schemes. 

A  very  stylish  toilette 
was  copied  from  this  in  lus¬ 
trous  silver-gray  mohair  with 
changeable  yellow  silk  vest, 
the  decoration  being  a  fancy 
belt  of  French  gilt  and  small 
gilt  buttons.  Another  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  toilette  was  of 
golden-brown  serge,  which 
was  chosen  for  its  service¬ 
ableness  and  appropriateness 
for  travelling  and  seaside 
wear.  A  tan-colored  silk 
vest  was  associated  with  the 
brown  serge.  A  third  toilette 
was  made  up  in  navy-blue 
seaside  canvas  with  a  vest  of 
cream- white  silk  mull.  Fas¬ 
tidious  women  will  be  cau¬ 
tious  to  select  for  the  vest 
the  most  becoming  color; 
frequently  a  remnant  of  inex¬ 
pensive  material  will  answer  admirably.  Washable  fabrics  are 
available,  but  soft  and  beautifying  are  vests  of  fluffy  lace  net, 
chiffon,  also  embroidered  mousseline  de  sole  and  spangled  net. 

The  hat  of  yellow  straw  is  stylishly  trimmed  with  feathers, 
flowers  and  fancy  pins. 

Figure  D  2.— -LADIES’  COSTUME. 

Figure  D  2.  — This  illustrates  a  Ladies’  costume.  The  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8440  and  costs  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents,  is  in  thirteen 
sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  rneas- 


the  Butterick  Publishing  Co.  [Limited],  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 


D  1.  D  2. 

Back  "Views  of  Styles  Shown  on  Colored  Plate  1. 
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ure,  and  may  be  seen  differently  portrayed  on  page  22  of  this 
publication. 

This  dainty  costume  is  pictured  made  of  flowered  taffeta, 
with  moire  taffeta  ribbon  for  the  sash-ties ;  the  arrangement 
of  the  decoration,  which  consists  of  moire  taffeta  ribbon,  lace 
edging  and  lace  ruching,  gives  it  an  air  of  youthfulness  and 
grace  that  is  highly  pleasing.  The  waist  is  made  over  a  fitted 
lining  and  the  graceful  full  fronts  droop  slightly  in  French  style 
at  the  center.  The  closing  is  made  invisibly  at  the  center  of  the 
front.  Sash-ties  of  ribbon  tacked  over  the  under-arm  seams  are 
crossed  in  front  and  tied  at  the  back  in  a  large  bow  with  long 
ends.  The  coat-shaped  sleeves  have  large  flaring  puffs  above 
the  elbow  and  are  decorated  at  the  wrists  with  a  frill  of  lace 
edging.  The  standing  collar  is  covered  with  a  ribbon  stock. 

The  seven-gored  skirt  is  gathered  at  the  back,  flares  broadly 
at  the  front,  and  presents  deep  flute  folds  at  the  sides  and  back. 
A  ruche  of  lace  trims  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 

For  dress  occasions,  fetes,  receptions,  weddings  and  the  like, 
the  costume  is  appropriate  and  it  is  also  suitable  for  visiting  and 
church  wear.  It  may  be  duplicated  in  plain  or  fancy  silk, 
crepon,  veiling,  grenadine  and  many  semi-transparent  fabrics  ; 
lace,  ribbon  or  spangled  or  embroidered  net  bands  will  adorn  it 
simply  or  elaborately.  Summer  silks  such  as  foulard,  Shanghai 
and  Habutai  silks  will  make  up  charmingly  in  this  style,  which  is 
possessed  of  a  refreshing  sim¬ 
plicity.  A  very  lovely  cos¬ 
tume  of  sea-green  taffeta  shot 
with  pink  was  made  in  this 
style  to  wear  at  a  dressy  Sum¬ 
mer  resort  and  to  do  duty 
later  in  the  season  as  an  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  home  cos¬ 
tume.  Refined  costumes 
will  also  be  patterned  from 
it  in  silky-surfaced  crepon, 

Japanese  crepe,  etamine, 
challis  and  many  diaphanous 
textures.  Open-meshed  can¬ 
vas  textiles  in  the  current 
colors,  lend  themselves  fav¬ 
orably  to  the  mode,  and  when 
mounted  on  changeable  silk 
linings  the  attractive  effect  is 
heightened.  There  is  a  decided 
leaning  toward  the  different 
and  distinct  shades  of  green 
violet,  and  heliotrope  shown 
this  season.  The  greens  range 
from  the  palest  water  tints  to 
the  deep,  rich  moss  and  myr¬ 
tle  shades,  all  the  varying 
tones  displayed  in  nature 
being  charmingly  reproduced 
by  art.  The  lettuce,  wiDow 
and  golden-green  and  brown 
shades  are  very  beautiful,  also 
the  reseda  and  dove-gray. 

For  sultry  Summer  wear  tints 
of  this  kind  are  cool  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  have  much  to  commend  them. 

The  hat  has  a  poke-brim  and  a  high  crown  contrasting  in 
straw  and  color,  while  ribbon  and  a  profusion  of  flowers  are 
massed  to  give  it  a  beautiful  effect. 

Figure  D  3.— MASSES’  ZOUAVE  DRESS. 

Figure  D  3. — This  illustrates  a  Misses’  dress.  The  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8463  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes 
for  misses  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  old,  and  may  be  seen 
again  on  page  52  of  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

A  charming  gown  for  a  miss  is  here  illustrated  made  of  light 
dress  goods  and  all-over  embroidery,  with  quite  an  elaborate 
trimming  of  embroidered  edging,  ribbon  and  insertion.  The 
zouave  fronts  open  over  a  blouse  front  that  droops  slightly,  and 
are  reversed  in  large  lapels  and  prettily  rounded  off  between  the 
lapels.  The  waist  is  closed  at  the  back  and  has  gathered  ful¬ 
ness  at  each  side  of  the  closing.  Ribbon  encircles  the  standing 
collar  beneath  a  frill  of  embroidered  edging  and  is  bowed 
stylishly  at  the  back.  A  ribbon  belt  surrounds  the  waist  and  a 
bow  with  ends  is  tacked  to  it  at  each  side  of  the  front.  The 
full  sleeves  are  shirred  twice  at  the  top  and  gathered  at  the 
bottom  and  finished  with  round,  close  cuffs  decorated  with  edging. 


The  full  skirt  is  joined  to  the  waist  and  is  made  with  a 
smooth  front-gore ;  it  falls  in  soft  folds  at  the  sides  and  back. 

There  is  simplicity  in  the  making  of  misses’  dresses,  but  this 
very  simplicity  imparts  an  air  of  elegance.  Ribbon  and  lace 
edging  and  embroidered  edging  and  insertion  to  match  are  so 
frequently  brought  into  requisition  for  decoration  that  a  very 
inexpensive  material  may  be  made  to  look  elaborate  and  costly 
by  the  judicious  use  of  decoration.  Very  lovely  white  dresses 
for  the  young  abound  at  this  season  in  cream-white,  ivory,  mag¬ 
nolia  and  a  silver-white.  This  dress  may  be  duplicated  in  any  of 
these  colors  and  in  such  materials  as  batiste,  dimity,  grass-linen, 
pique,  duck,  serge,  mohair  or  flannel  and  for  cool  weather  cheviot 
and  novelty  wool  goods  will  be  chosen  for  it  with  trimming  to 
correspond  with  the  material.  A  navy-blue  serge  dress  for  sea¬ 
side  wear  was  made  in  this  style  with  accessories  and  decoration 
of  linen  embroidery.  Rough-surfaced  canvas  in  white  or  navy- 
blue  will  also  develop  satisfactorily  for  seaside  or  country  wear. 

The  hat  is  trimmed  with  a  ruche  of  ribbon  around  the  crown, 
and  with  flowers  and  graceful  ribbon  loops  and  ends  of  ribbon 
at  the  back. 

Figure  D  4.— LADIES’  TAILOR-MADE  COSTUME. 

Figure  D4. — This  illustrates  a  Ladies’  costume.  The  pattern, 

which  is  No.  8462  and  costs 
Is.  8d.  or  40  cents,  is  in  thir¬ 
teen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six 
inches,  bust  measure,  and 
is  shown  in  four  views  on 
page  24  of  this  magazine. 

The  costume,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  a  jacket,  vest  and 
skirt,  shows  a  pleasing  com¬ 
bination  of  faced  cloth,  white 
pique  and  green-and-wliite 
shepherd’s  check,  machine- 
stitching  providing  a  correct 
tailor  finish.  The  fitted  sep¬ 
arate  vest  is  closed  with  but¬ 
ton-holes  and  small  buttons 
and  is  deeply  pointed  at  the 
lowrnr  edge.  The  stock  which 
surrounds  the  collar  is  closed 
under  a  stylish  bow  at  the 
back.  The  jacket  is  fitted 
vvith  single  bust-  darts  and 
the  usual  seams  and  the  shap¬ 
ing  of  the  parts  produces 
flute  folds  at  the  sides  and 
back  below  the  waist.  The 
fronts  are  stylishly  rounded 
at  their  lower  front  cor¬ 
ners  and  reversed  above  the 
bust  in  pointed  revers  that 
form  notches  with  the  rolling 
collar ;  below  the  revers  they 
are  closed  with  a  single  but¬ 
ton-hole  and  button.  The 
one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are  shirred  at  the  top  and  flare 
stylishly  above  the  elbow. 

The  seven-gored  skirt  is  side-plaited  at  the  back  and  presents 
the  broad  flare  at  the  bottom  in  front  and  the  deep  ripples  at 
the  sides  and  back  now  fashionable. 

A  walking,  visiting  or  travelling  costume  may  be  patterned 
after  the  mode  in  serge,  mohair,  seaside  canvas,  tweed,  cheviot 
and  various  Scotch  and  English  wool  suitings.  A  pleasing  com¬ 
bination  of  chestnut-brown  faced  cloth  with  checked  cheviot  in 
which  brown  was  the  dominating  color  was  shown  in  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  this  costume  intended  for  travelling  wear,  a  chamois- 
colored  vest  of  faced  cloth  giving  it  a  bright  touch  of  color. 
Distinctly  original  effects  are  attainable  in  a  costume  of  this 
kind — indeed,  the  use  of  a  plain  material  with  figured,  checked 
or  striped  goods  gives  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  a  discrim¬ 
inating  taste.  Becomingness  will  be  sought  for  in  the  soft  sub¬ 
dued  tints  of  blue,  green,  tan,  brown,  etc.,  and  the  skirt  should 
present  a  commingling  of  dull  rather  than  glaring  tints,  while 
in  the  vest  may  appear  a  solid  color  or  a  combination  of  many 
hues. 

The  hat  is  trimmed  with  changeable  ribbon  arranged  in  the 
newest  Parisian  style  and  a  group  of  quill  feathers  rises  high 
over  the  crown  at  one  side  above  a  fancy  ornament. 
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LAITS  are  applied  rather  than  formed 
in  the  new  Norfolk  jackets. 

All  jackets  are  short,  and  flare  over 
the  hips  in  ripples  or  full  box-plaits. 
The  same  effect  is  also  seen  in  basques. 

A  double-breasted  jacket  closed  with 
but  two  buttons  is  unusually  jaunty. 

One  of  the  season’s  novelties  in  jack¬ 
ets  has  fronts  opening  over  a  low-cut 
waistcoat. 

Flaring  scolloped  cuffs  and  a  collar 
of  corresponding  design  are  distinctive 
features  of  an  Empire  coat,  which  has  also  flaring  box-plaits  at 
the  center  of  the  front  and  back  to  enhance  its  effectiveness. 

Several  very  full 
box-plaits  spring  from 
just  below  the  belt  line 
ofaclose  fitting  jacket. 

Flowing  bell  sleeves 
are  an  innovation  in  a 
zouave  jacket. 

In  a  basque  with  a 
rippled  peplum  a  styl¬ 
ish  effect  is  produced 
by  the  disposal  of  a 
plastron  with  strap 
extensions  over  a  full 
front. 

A  dainty  turn-over 
collar  is  the  attractive 
neck-finish  of  a  basque 
with  a  much  fluted 
skirt. 

Epaulettes  are  sim¬ 
ulated  on  the  bishop 
sleeves  of  a  shirt-waist 
by  a  novel  arrange¬ 
ment  of  tucks. 

Box-plaits  that  are 
defined  only  to  the 
bust  vary  the  front  of 
a  new  blouse-waist. 

A  pleasing  fancy  is 
expressed  in  a  basque- 
waist  having  a  front 
which  displays  shawl- 
drapery  folds. 

The  new  bell  skirt 
flares  gradually  from 
hip  to  hem. 

Either  darts  or  gath¬ 
ers  may  dispose  of  the 
fulness  at  the  belt  of 
the  stylish  bell  skirt. 

A  skirt  especially 
designed  for  thin  tex¬ 
tures  is  cut  straight  and 
full,  though  its  foun¬ 
dation  skirt  is  gored. 

Gathers  as  well  as 
box  and  side  plaits  are 
favored  arrangements 
for  the  backs  of  skirts. 

One  of  the  new  costumes  embodies  a  skirt  with  ripples  and  a 
full  bodice  with  puffs  on  the  sleeves. 

A  pointed  vest,  a  short  cutaway  coat  with  box-plaits  spread¬ 
ing  at  the  back  and  a  seven-gored  skirt  compose  an  exception¬ 
ally  trim  costume. 


Mutton-leg  dress  sleeves  are  worn  close  from  wrist  to  elbow 
and  puffed  above. 

Bishop  sleeves  are  still  of  generous  dimensions. 

The  butterfly  sleeve  has  its  fulness  caught  up  at  the  shoulder 
in  a  suggestive  way  and  has  an  added  attraction  in  a  funnel- 
shaped  cuff. 

Handkerchief  as  well  as  circular  caps  contribute  breadth  and 
fulness  to  certain  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves. 

Revers  and  rolling  collars  continue  the  approved  neck-finish 
for  jackets. 

Full,  soft  stocks  with  great  bows  at  the  back  abide. 

The  Moliere  vest,  which  droops  from  a  pointed  yoke,  is  a 
revived  fashion. 

A  rouud,  shallow,  turn- down  collar  is  known  as  the  saucer 

collar  and  is  par¬ 
ticularly  becoming  to 
short,  full  necks. 

Stock  collars  of  linen 
batiste,  with  ties  to 
match  daintily  bowed 
in  front,  have  narrow 
turn-over  collars  of 
velvet  or  silk  adjusted 
at  the  top. 

Narrow  linen  turn¬ 
down  collars  are  fre¬ 
quently  worn  over  the 
upright  collars  of  che¬ 
misettes  that  are  made 
of  wool  or  silk  material. 

Lace  flowing  from 
the  wrist  edge  of  a 
sleeve  makes  the  hand 
appear  smaller  and 
whiter. 

The  French  corset- 
cover,  though  full  at 
back  and  front,  does 
not  interfere  with  the 
smooth  adjustment  of 
the  bodice  worn  over  it. 

Light-liued  dimities 
and  lawns  are  now 
used  for  skirts  and  cor¬ 
set-covers  or  for  skirts 
and  neglige  jackets  for 
wear  in  one’s  room ; 
these  garments  are 
richly  adorned  with 
V alenciennes  or  Mech¬ 
lin  lace  and  ribbon. 

Flounced  petticoats 
assist  in  holding  out 
dress  skirts  at  the  bot¬ 
tom. 

The  bustle  or  skirt 
extender  has  reap¬ 
peared.  Skirts  of  sheer 
material  fall  over  it 
with  much  grace. 

A  new  and  practi¬ 
cal  bicycle  costume 
has  a  divided  skirt 
with  box-plaits  in  each  leg  that  may  be  converted  into  a  front- 
gore  at  will.  The  Norfolk  jacket  forming  part  of  it  has  conve¬ 
nient  change-pockets  at  the  ends  of  the  plaits. 

The  French  sun-bonnet,  with  its  deep  hood  and  long  curtain, 
is  as  picturesque  as  it  is  protective. 


Figure  No.  132  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Basque-Waist. — The  pattern  is  No. 
8461  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  22.) 
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placed  on  the  shoulders.  A  wrinkled  white  ribbon  is  arranged 
about  the  standing  collar  and  bowed  at  the  back,  upright  straps 
of  insertion  decorating  the  ribbon  at  the  front.  The  sleeves  are 
in  two-seam  leg-o’-mutton  style  trimmed  at  the  wrists  with 
knife-plaited  frills  of  the  plain  silk. 

Very  beautiful  effects  may  be  accomplished  by  combining 


8440 

Side-Back  View. 

Ladies’  Costume,  with  .Seven- Gored  Skirt  Gathered  at  the 
Back.  (To  be  Made  with  Full  Length  or  Three- 
Quarter  Length  Puff-Sleeves  and  with  a  Ribbon 
Belt  or  Sash-Ties.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


batiste  all-over  embroidery  with  plain  grass  linen  or  silk,  and 
lace  net  with  batiste,  lawn  or  similar  fabrics  in  this  waist.  The 
appropriate  garnitures  are  lace  insertion  or  edging,  jabots,  chif¬ 
fon,  ribbon,  etc. 

The  hat  of  Manila  straw  is  trimmed  with  lace,  ribbon  and 
quills. 


Figure  No.  132  T.— LADIES’  BASQUE-WAIST. 


(For  Illustration  see  Page  21.) 

Figure  No.  132T. — This  illustrates  a  Ladies’ basque- waist. 
The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8461  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is 
in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure,  and  is  pic¬ 
tured  again  on  page  37. 

The  shawl-drapery  front 
gives  an  air  of  novelty  to 
the  waist,  which  is  here 
shown  made  of  figured 
green  and  plain  white 
silk.  The  waist  is  made 
on  a  lining  that  is  closed 
at  the  center  of  the  front, 
and  the  back  is  formed  in 
two  backward  -  turning 
plaits  at  each  side,  the 
plaits  flaring  to  the  shoul¬ 
ders.  Under-arm  gores 
separate  the  back  from 
side-fronts  that  are  each 
formed  in  a  forward¬ 
turning  plait  back  of  their 
front  edges,  which  are 
turned  under  and  lapped 
over  the  sides  of  the  drap¬ 
ery  front.  The  draping 

8440 


8440 

Front  View. 

t 

is  accomplished  by  plaits  in  the  shoulder  edges  and  gathers 
at  the  lower  edge,  and  the  closing  is  made  at  the  left  side. 
Green  ribbon  bows  are  tacked  to  the  side-fronts  below  the  bust, 
one  end  of  each  bow  being  carried  to  the  lower  edge  under 
fancy  bows  that  are  tacked  to  a  wrinkled  ribbon  about  the  lower 
edge  of  the  waist.  Bows  of  similar  ribbon  are  coquettishly 


LADIES’  COSTUME,  WITH  SEVEN-GORED  SKIRT  GATHERED 
AT  THE  BACK.  (To  be  Made  with  Full-Length  or 
Three-Quarter  Length  Puff-Sleeves  and 
with  a  Ribbon  Belt  or  Sasii-Ties.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8440. — This  costume  is  represented  made  of  figured  silk 
at  figure  D  2  in  this  magazine. 

The  costume  is  delightfully  simple  while  possessing  a  distinc¬ 
tive  style,  and  is  here  shown  made  of  figured  organdy.  The 
seven-gored  skirt  falls  in  deep  flutes  at  the  sides  and  shows  a 
broad  effect  across  the  front.  Gathers  throw  the  back-gores  into 
rolling  folds.  The  skirt  measures  five  yards  round  at  the  foot  in 
the  medium  sizes,  and  is  trimmed  with  insertion.  The  placket  is 
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finished  at  the  center  of  the  hack 
and  a  belt  completes  the  skirt. 

A  closely-fitted  lining  supports 
the  waist,  which  has  full  fronts 
gathered  at  the  neck  and  waist¬ 
line,  and  a  back  that  is  smooth 
at  the  top  but  has  fulness  below 
drawn  closely  in  gathers  at  the 
waist-line.  Three  frills  of  nar¬ 
row  lace  edging,  each  headed 
by  insertion,  decorate  the  fronts 
in  rounding  outline  above  the 
bust,  the  upper  two  rows  be¬ 
ing  carried  across  the  back. 
The  standing  collar,  which  is 
closed  at  the  throat  in  line 
with  the  closing  of  the  waist, 
is  covered  with  a  wrinkled  rib¬ 
bon  that  is  bowed  at  the  back 
and  ornamented  at  each  side 
with  a  rosette  of  lace  edging. 
Full  puffs  are  arranged  on  the 
coat  sleeves,  which  may  be  in 
three-quarter  length  or  in  full 
length ;  the  sleeves  are  finished 
with  a  lace  frill  and  decorated 
above  the  frill  with  two  rows 
of  insertion.  Long  sash-ties  of 
ribbon  may  be  tacked  over  the 
under-arm  seams  from  the  waist¬ 
line  nearly  to  the  arms’-eyes, 
crossed  in  front  in  surplice  ef¬ 
fect  and  formed  at  the  back  in 
a  bow  with  long  ends ;  or  a  wide 
ribbon  may  be  passed  about  the 
waist  and  formed  in  a  similar 
bow  at  the  back,  as  preferred, 
both  arrangements  being  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  engravings. 

The  mode  is  an  exquisite  one 
for  organdy,  batiste,  dotted  or 
plain  Swiss,  lawn  and  other 
sheer  fabrics  and  also  for  silks 
of  seasonable  weave.  Lace  and 
ribbon  are  united  to  produce 
many  beautiful  effects  in  trim¬ 
ming. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8440  in 
thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size  the  costume,  except 
the  sash-ties,  calls  for  twelve 
yards  and  a  fourth  of  goods 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  ten 
yards  and  a  half  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  nine  yards  and  an 
eighth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or 
seven  yards  and  five-eighths 
forty-four  inches  wide,  or  six 
yards  and  three-eighths  fifty 
inches  wide.  The  ribbon  belt 
with  bow  or  the  sash- ties  re¬ 
quires  four  yards  and  three- 
eighths  of  ribbon  six  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  Is.  8d.  or  40 
cents. 


Figure  No.  133  T.—  LADIES’ 
LAWN-PARTY  TOILETTE. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figuke  No.  138  T. — This  con¬ 
sists  of  a  Ladies’  blouse- waist 

and  skirt.  The  blouse-waist 

% 

pattern,  which  is  No.  8484  and 
costs  Is.  3d.  or  80  cents,  is  in 
thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  in¬ 
ches,  bust  measure,  and  is  dif¬ 
ferently  represented  on  page  38. 
No.  8458  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or 


Figure  No.  133  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Lawn-Party  Toilette.— The  patterns  are  Ladies’ 
Blouse-Waist  No.  8484  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents;  and  Skirt  No. 

8458  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

The  skirt  pattern,  which  is  ladies  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure,  and  may 

30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for  be  seen  again  on  page  45  of  this  number  of  The  Delineator, 
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The  airiness  and  grace  of  this  toilette  of  blue  figured  lawu 
and  blue  silk  make  it  ideal  for  Summer  wear.  The  blouse-waist 
is  made  over  a  fitted  lining  closed  in  front.  It  has  plaited  ful- 


upper  and  lower  edges  of  a  row  of  wide  insertion  let  in  the  skirt 
several  inches  above  the  lower  edge. 


ness  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  the 
smooth.  The  left  front  is  narrow  and 
front  laps  across  to  meet  it,  the  closing 
side  from  the  middle 
of  the  shoulder  to  the 
lower  edge.  The  ful¬ 
ness  in  the  right  front 
is  most  gracefully  dis¬ 
posed  in  gathers  at  the 
lower  edge  and  inside- 
plaits  at  the  neck  and 
shoulder  edges,  the 
arrangement  of  the 
plaits  giving  the  effect 
of  a  box-plait  between 
side- plaits  at  each  side 
of  the  center.  Turn¬ 
over  lace-trimmed  or¬ 
naments  of  silk  flare 
at  each  side  over  a 
white  ribbon  that  is 
wrinkled  about  the 
standing  collar  and 
bowed  at  the  back. 

A  similar  ribbon  about 
the  waist  is  formed  at 


top  of  the  back  being 
smooth  and  the  right 
being  made  at  the  left 


The 
Swiss, 
of 

bon  and 


toilette 
dimity 
light-weight 


frills 


will  be  made  of  grass  linen,  batiste,  organdy, 
and  other  of  the  dainty  Summer  fabrics  or 
silk.  Trimmings  of  lace  edging  or  bands,  rib- 
of  the  material  or  of  chiffon  are  appropriate. 


black 


and 


8162 

Front  View. 

the  back  in  a  bow  with  long,  flowing  ends.  The  long  puff 
sleeves  are  trimmed  vrith  frills  of  black  lace,  which  are  sewed 
on  with  shallow  turn-down  cuff  ornaments  of  silk,  the  cuffs 
being  omitted  in  this  instance.  Lace  points  are  arranged 
effectively  on  the  front  above  the  bust. 

the  straight,  full  skirt  hangs  over  a  five-gored  foundation  or 
Blip  skirt  of  silk  or  percaline.  A  row  of  hemstitching  holds  the 


LADIES’  COSTUME,  CONSISTING  OF  A  JACKET,  A  VEST, 
AND  A  SEVEN-GORED  SKIRT  SIDE-PLAITED 
AT  THE  BACK. 

(Tor  II I us! ra  ions  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8462. — A  stylish  combination  is  pictured  in  this  costume 
this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

Cloth  in  a  medium  shade  of  brown  was  here  selected  for  the 
costume,  and  stitching  finishes  the  jacket.  The  vest  is  fitted  by 
a  center  seam,  under-arm  gores  and  single  bust  darts  and  Is 
closed  at  the  center  of  the  front  with  button-holes  and  buttons. 
The  lower  edge  may  be  pointed  or  notched  at  the  end  of  the 
closing.  The  standing  collar  is  covered  by  a  stock  gathered  at 
the  ends,  Avhich  are  closed  at  the  back. 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  jacket  single  bust  darts,  under¬ 
arm  and  side-back  gores  and  a  center  seam  are  introduced, 
the  seams  being  well  sprung  below  the  waist  to  produce  flutes 
that  have  the  effect  of  flaring  box-plaits  across  the  back. 
The  fronts  close  on  the  bust  with  a  large  button  and  button¬ 
hole  and  are  rounded  away  below  the  waist.  Above  the  bust 
the  fronts  are  reversed  in  lapels  that  flare  slightly  from  and 
extend  in  points  beyond  the  stylish  rolling  collar.  The  sleeves 
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are  in  one-seam 
leg-o’  -  mutton 
style  shirred 
twice  at  the  top 
and  mounted  on 
coat- shaped  lin¬ 
ings.  The  jacket 
is  lined  with  silk 
and  the  skirt 
back  of  the  darts 
is  underlaid  with 
a  knife-plait¬ 
ing  of  silk  that 
is  stylishly  re¬ 
vealed  in  the 
flutes. 

The  skirt 
comprises  seven 
gores.  It  is 
smooth  at  the 
front  and  hangs 
in  deep  flutes 
below  the  hips ; 
and  at  the  back 
it  is  laid  in  two 
backward-  turn¬ 
ing  plaits  at  each 
side  of  the  plack¬ 
et,  which  is 
made  above  the 
center  seam, and 
a  belt  completes 
the  top.  The 
skirt  spreads 
toward  the  foot, 
where  it  meas¬ 
ures  five  yards 
and  a  half  in 
the  medium 
sizes,  and  shows 
the  fashionable 
broad  effect  at 
the  front. 

The  costume 
will  be  stylish 
made  up  in  the 
canvas  weaves, 
mohair,  covert 
cloth,  broad¬ 
cloth  and  many 
novelty  goods, 
the  finish  being 
given  by  stitch¬ 
ing  or  straps  of 
the  material. 

Several  vests 
and  fancy  stocks 
may  be  provid¬ 
ed  to  give  vari¬ 
ety. 

We  have  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8462  in 
thirteen  sizes 
for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure. 

To  make  the 
costume  for  a 
lady  of  medium 
size,  will  re¬ 
quire  fourteen 
yards  and  sev- 
en-eighths  of 
material  twen¬ 
ty-two  inches 
wide,  or  eleven 
yards  and  an 
eighth  thirty 

inches  wide,  or  nine  yards  and  a  half  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or 
seven  yards  and  three-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  seven 
yards  fifty  inches  wide.  "Price  of  pattern,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


Figure  No. 
134T.— LADIES’ 
SUMMER 
TOILETTE. 

(For  Illustration 
see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No. 
134T.  —  This 
consists  of  a 
Ladies’  jacket 
and  skirt.  The 
jacket  pattern, 
which  is  No. 
8441  and  costs 
Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  is  in  thir¬ 
teen  sizes  for 
ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure, 
and  may  be  seen 
in  two  views  on 
page  31.  The 
skirt  pattern, 
which  is  No. 
8479  and  costs 
Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  is  in  nine 
sizes  for  ladies 
from  t  v7  e  n  t  y 
to  thirty-six  in¬ 
ches,  waist 
measure,  and  is 
shown  again  on 
page  44  of  this 
number  of  The 
Delineator. 

This  cool  and 
stylish  t  oilette  of 
white  duck  is 
finished  in  tailor 
style  and  a  deli¬ 
cate  touch  of 
color  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  using 
pale-blue  duck 
for  the  rolling 
collar  and  round 
cuff-facings  and 
for  the  trim¬ 
ming  folds  at 
the  bottom  of 
the  skirt,  which 
may  be  gather¬ 
ed  or  box-plait¬ 
ed  at  the  back. 
The  skirt  is  in 
six  gores  and 
ripples  stylishly 
below  the  hips 
and  spreads 
fashionably  at 
the  front. 

The  double- 
breasted  jacket, 
which  may  be 
worn  over  any 
preferred  waist, 
is  made  close- 
fitting  at  the 
back  and  sides 
by  the  usual 
seams,  and  coat- 
laps  and  coat- 
plaits  appear  be¬ 
low  the  waist  at 
the  back,  while 

the  sides  ripple  stylishly.  The  fronts  are  closed  in  double- 
breasted  style  at  the  bust  and  near  the  lower  edge  with  but¬ 
ton-holes  and  large  pearl  buttons,  and  they  are  reversed  above 


Figure  No  134 T.— This  illustrates  Ladies’  Summer  Toilette.—' The  patterns  are  Ladies’ Double- 
Breasted  Jacket  No.  8441  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents;  and  Six-Gored 
Skirt  No.  8479  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

.  (For  Description  see  this  Page.) 
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the  closing  in  pointed  revers  that  form  notches  with  the  ends  of 
the  rolling  collar.  The  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are 
gathered  at  the  top  and  flare  stylishly  above  the  elbow. 
Square-cornered  pocket-laps  cover  openings  to  pockets  inserted 
in  the  fronts. 

For  country  or  town  wear  the  toilette  may  be  appropriately 
made  of  grass  linen,  duck,  pique  or  such  materials  as  serge, 
flannel,  cheviot  and  some  fancy  suitings;  braid,  machine-stitch¬ 
ing  or  bands  of  contrasting  material  will  add  a  dainty  finishing 
touch. 

The  fancy  straw  hat  is  tastefully  decorated  with  rose-buds, 
foliage  and  ribbon. 


LADIES’  BICYCLE  COSTUME,  CONSISTING  OF  A  NORFOLK 

JACKET,  AND  A  DIVIDED  SKIRT  HAVING  A  BOX-PLAIT 
IN  EACH  LEG  IN  FRONT,  ONE  OF  WHICH  PLAITS 
MAY  BE  REVERSED  TO  GIVE  THE  EFFECT  OF 
A  FRONT-GORE.  (The  Skirt  is  Per¬ 
forated  for  Shorter  Length.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  1121. — This  costume  presents  new  features  that  are  both 
practical  and  artistic.  Brown  cloth  is  the  material  represented, 
and  the  finish  of  machine-stitching  is  in  tailor  style.  The  divided 
skirt  may  extend  nearly  to  the  ankles  or  to  the  boot-tops,  as 
preferred,  and  is  of  comfortable  width,  each  divided  portion 
measuring  about  three 
yards  and  five-eighths 
at  the  lower  edge  in 
the  medium  sizes.  A 
center  seam  both  front 
and  back  connects  the 
two  legs,  each  of 
which  consists  of  two 
circular  sections  joined 
in  seams  that  come  at 
the  inside  of  the  leg 
and  a  little  back  of 
the  center  of  the  front, 
the  seams  at  the  front 
being  left  open  for  a 
convenient  distance 
from  the  belt  and  fin¬ 
ished  for  placket  open¬ 
ings.  Each  leg  is 
formed  in  a  box-plait 
at  the  front  and  either 
plait  may  be  reversed 
over  the  other  plait  to 
hide  the  division  and 
give  the  effect  of  a 
front-gore.  The  plack¬ 
ets  are  closed  through 
the  box-plaits  with 
buttons  and  button¬ 
holes.  The  fulness  at 
the  back  is  collected  at 
each  side  of  the  center 
seam  in  two  back¬ 
ward-turning  plaits, 
and  two  darts  at  each 
side  ensure  perfect 
smoothness  over  the 
hips.  A  short  belt- 
section  finishes  the 
skirt  across  the  front 
and  a  longer  belt-sec¬ 
tion  completes  the  rest 
of  the  skirt. 

The  jacket,  which 
may  be  worn  under  or 
over  the  skirt,  is  fitted 
by  single  bust  darts, 
under-arm  gores,  side- 
back  gores  reaching  to 
the  shoulders  and  a 
center  seam.  Extra 

widths  allowed  below  the  waist-line  on  the  backs,  side-backs 
and  the  back  edges  of  the  under-arm  gores  are  underfolded  to 
form  the  skirt  in  four  box-plaits  across  the  back.  A  box-plait 
narrowed  toward  the  waist-line  and  pointed  at  the  lower  end  is 


applied  on  each  side  of  the  front  and  back,  the  plaits  on  the 
back  concealing  the  side-back  seams.  The  plaits  are  loose 
below  the  waist-line,  and  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  plaits  in  front 
are  arranged  small,  pointed 
pockets  with  pointed  laps,  both 
the  laps  and  pockets  being  or¬ 
namented  in  the  points  with 
buttons.  The  fronts  are  closed 
at  the  center  with  button-holes 
and  buttons  and  are  reversed  at 
the  top  in  small  lapels  by  a  roll¬ 
ing  collar.  The  sleeves  are  in 
two-seam  leg-o’-mutton  style 
gathered  at  the  top.  A  belt 
with  pointed  ends  is  closed  in 
front,  the  overlapping  end  being 
slipped  through  a  narrow  strap. 

The  costume  may  be  appro¬ 
priately  made  of  any  of  the 
cloths  used  for  bicycling  attire. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1121  in 
thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty- eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure.  To  make  the 
costume  for  a  lady  of  medium 
size,  needs  thirteen  yards  of 


1121 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Ladies’  Bicycle  Costdme,  Consisting  of  a  Norfolk  Jacket,  and  a  Divided  Skirt  having  a  Box- Plait 
in  Each  Leg  in  Front,  One  of  which  Plaits  may  be  Reversed  to  Give  the  Effect  of  a 
Front-Gore.  (The  Skirt  is  Perforated  for  Shorter  Length.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


material  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  nine  yards  and  seven- 
eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  eight  yards  and  a  half  forty- 
four  inches  wide,  or  seven  yards  and  a  half  fifty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 
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Figure  No.  136  T. 


Figures  Nos.  135  T  and  136  T. — These  two  figures  illustrate  Ladies’  Street  Toilette. — The 
patterns  are  Ladies’  Empire  Coat  No.  8457  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents;  and 
Seven-Gored  Skirt  No.  8425  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Descriptions  see  this  Page. 


Figures  Nos.  135  T  and  136  T. — LA¬ 
DIES’  STREET  TOILETTE. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  136  T. — This  figure  il¬ 
lustrates  a  Ladies’  Empire  coat  and 
skirt.  The  coat  pattern,  which  is  No. 
8457  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is 
in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure, 
and  may  be  seen  differently  portrayed 
on  page  31  of  this  number  of  The  De¬ 
lineator.  The  skirt  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8425  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  meas¬ 
ure,  and  may  be  seen  again  on  its  ac¬ 
companying  label. 

The  stylish  Empire  coat  is  of  corded 
silk,  with  a  decoration  of  buttons 
and  Honiton  lace  braid  and  lace  edg¬ 
ing.  The  loose  fronts  close  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  between  two  box-plaits  that  are 
decorated  with  lace  braid  and  widen 
gradually  toward  the  lower  edge.  Two 
similar  plaits  appear  in  the  back.  The 
large  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves 
are  shirred  at  the  top  and  flare  fash¬ 
ionably  above  the  elbow  and  are  com¬ 
pleted  by  roll-up  scolloped  cuffs  that 
are  overlaid  with  lace  braid  and  bor¬ 
dered  with  lace  edging.  The  scolloped 
collar  rolls  high  at  the  back  and  is 
overlaid  on  the  outside  with  lace  braid 
and  edged  -with  a  frill  of  lace  edging. 

The  skirt  of  figured  silk  is  seven- 
gored,  the  front-gore  forming  a  flaring 
box-plait-  in  Consuelo  style.  It  pre¬ 
sents  deep  flute  folds  at  the  sides  and 
back  and  the  fashionable  wide-spread 
effect  at  the  bottom. 

At  figure  No.  135  T  the  style  of  the 
back  of  the  jacket  may  be  seen. 

The  toilette  is  appropriate  to  wear  at 
church  and  when  making  formal  calls 
and  visits.  For  the  development  of  the 
coat,  faced  cloth  in  a  light  or  dark 
shade,  corded  silk  or  moire  velours 
may  be  chosen. 

The  dainty  bonnet  is  trimmed  with 
jet,  flowers  and  ribbon. 


Figure  No.  137  T.— LADIES’  TIGHT- 
FITTING  JACKET. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  28.) 

Figure  No.  137  T. — This  illustrates 
a  Ladies’  jacket.  The  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8451  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  may  be  seen  again  on 
page  35. 

The  jacket  is  one  of  the  smartest  of 
the  season’s  modes  and  for  it  light-tan 
serge  was  here  selected.  It  is  stylishly 
fitted  by  single  bust  darts  and  the  cus¬ 
tomary  seams ;  the  shaping  causes  the 
skirt  to  roll  in  box-plaits  between  the 
darts  and  seams.  The  fronts  are  closed 
with  a  large  button  and  button-hole 
at  the  bust  and  below  the  waist,  and 
above  the  closing  they  are  reversed  in 
lapels  by  a  rolling  collar,  the  lapels  and 
collar  meeting.  If  preferred,  the  collar 
and  lapels  may  be  notched.  The  collar 
is  inlaid  with  velvet  and  triangular  fac¬ 
ings  of  velvet  headed  by  pointed  straps 
of  the  material  stylishly  finish  the  wrists 
of  the  gathered  mutton-leg  sleeves.  Ma¬ 
chine-stitching  and  effectively  applied 
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The  basque- waist  of  light  silk  has  full,  drooping 
fronts  and  a  back  with  plaited  fulness  in  the  lower 
part.  Lace  frills  and  passementerie  trim  the  mutton- 
leg  sleeves,  and  a  wrinkled  section  of  silk  is  arranged 
about  the  lower  edge  of  the  waist  and  in  stock  style 
about  the  standing  collar. 

A  jacket  and  waist  like  this,  worn  with  a  skirt  to 
match  either,  will  constitute  a  toilette  suitable  for 
carriage  wear,  church  or  calling.  Velvet,  corded 
silk  and  fine  cloth  are  also  suitable  for  the  jacket  and 
the  waist  may  be  of  fancy  silk,  organdy,  etc.  Stylish 
trimmings  for  the  jacket  are  lace  braid,  passementerie 
and  lace  ruchings. 

The  small  hat  is  adorned  with  ribbon,  a  brush 
aigrette  and  forget-me-nots. 


pointed  straps  of  the  material 
complete  the  tasteful  decoration. 

The  jacket  is  unique  in  design 
and  is  particularly  dressy  when 
made  of  box  cloth  in  light  tan  or 
brown  shades.  The  buttons  should 
always  be  large  and  of  pearl  or  bone. 

The  hat  is  adorned  with  velvet,  Dres¬ 
den  ribbon,  flowers  and  a  jewelled  orna¬ 
ment. 

♦ 

Figure  No.  138  T. — LADIES’  VISITING-  TOIL¬ 
ETTE. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  138  T. — This  illustrates  the  zouave 
jacket  and  basque-waist  of  a  Ladies’  toilette.  The 
jacket  pattern,  which  is  No.  8449  and  costs  Is.  or  25 
cents,  is  in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  is  differently  illus¬ 
trated  on  page  30.  The  waist  pattern,  which  is  No. 

8428  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for 
ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure, 
and  is  differently  depicted  on  its  accompanying  label. 

Black  satin  was  here  used  for  the  jacket,  which  is  a  nov¬ 
elty  in  zouave  style,  with  picturesque  bell  sleeves.  The  fronts 
open  all  the  way  with  a  pretty  flare  above  and  below  the  bust 
and  extend  to  just  a  trifle  below  the  waist  at  the  front  corners. 
The  back  reaches  just  to  the  waist  and  is  close-fitting  though 
seamless.  A  ruche  of  lace  net  gives  the  fashionable  full  effect  at 
the  neck.  A  particularly  cldc  appearance  is  given  by  the  circular 
bell  sleeves,  which  are  decorated  with  passementerie  and  ex¬ 
tend  about  in  line  with  the  bottom  of  the  jacket. 


Figure  No.  139  T. — LADIES’  VISITING 
TOILETTE. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  29.) 

Figure  No.  139  T.— This  con¬ 
sists  of  a  Ladies’  basque-waist 
and  skirt.  The  basque- 
waist  pattern,  which  is 
No.  8447  and  costs  Is. 
3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in 
thirteen  sizes  for 
ladies  from  twen¬ 
ty-eight  to  for 
ty-six  inch¬ 
es,  bust 
m  e  a  s- 


Figure  No.  137  T. — This  illus¬ 
trates  Ladies’  Tight-Fitting 
Jacket. — The  pattern  is  No. 
8451  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d. 
or  30  cents. 


Figure  No.  138  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  ATsiting  Toilette. — The 
patterns  are  Ladies’  Zouave  Jacket  No.  8149  (copyright),  price  Is. 
or  25  cents;  and  Basque- AVaist  No.  8428  (copyright),  price 
1  s.  3d.  or  30  cents. — (For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

ure,  and  may  he  seen  again  on  page  37  of  this  magazine.  The 
skirt  pattern,  which  is  No.  8425  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is 


(For  Description  see  Page  27.) 
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in  nine  sizes  for 
ladies  from 
twenty  to  thir¬ 
ty-six  inches, 
waist  measure, 
and  is  shown 
differently  de¬ 
veloped  on  its 
accompan  y  ■» 
ing  label. 

Rough  novel¬ 
ty  suiting  and 
plain  heliotrope 
silk  were  here 
selected  for  this 
handsome  toil¬ 
ette,  and  but¬ 
tons,  ribbon  and 
a  fancy  belt  give 
the  decorative 
touch  necessary 
to  a  perfect  en¬ 
semble.  The 
graceful  basque- 
waist,  which 
may  be  made 
with  a  whole 
backoraconven- 
tional  basque- 
back,  is  provid¬ 
ed  with  a  fitted 
lining  and  is 
closed  at  the 
center  of  the 
front.  Center- 
fronts  of  silk  that 
have  plaited  ful¬ 
ness  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  appear  with 
novel  and  pleas¬ 
ing  effect  be¬ 
tween  a  smooth 
plastron  and 
smooth  s  i  d  e- 
fronts,  the  plas¬ 
tron  concealing 
the  closing  and 
being  made  fan¬ 
ciful  by  pointed 
st  rap-  extensions 
that  are  tacked 
to  the  side-fronts 
under  large  but¬ 
tons.  The  side 
edges  of  the  plas¬ 
tron  and  the 
front  edges  of 
the  side-fronts 
are  piped  with 
the  silk.  A 
fancy  belt  con¬ 
ceals  the  joining 
of  a  ripple  pep- 
luin  that  has 
square  ends  dec¬ 
orated  with  tiny 
buttons.  A  rib¬ 
bon  stock  sur¬ 
rounds  the 
standing  collar 
and  is  bowed 
stylishly  at  the 
back.  The  one- 
seam  leg-o’-mut- 
ton  sleeves  are 
gathered  at  the 
top  and  flare 
above  the  elbow 
in  the  manner 
now  approved ; 
a  strap  of  the  material  applied 
end  fastened  under  a  small 


Figure  No.  139  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Visiting  Toilette. — The  patterns  are  Ladies’ Basque- 
Waist  No.  8447  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents;  and  Skirt  No.  8425 
(copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  28.) 


diagonally  and  having  a  pointed 
button  decorates  each  wrist. 


The  seven- 
gored  skirt 
shows  the  front- 
gore  forming  a 
flaring  box-plait 
in  Consuelo 
style,  and  the 
deep  ripples  that 
stand  out  at  the 
sides  and  back 
give  it  the  cachet 
acceptable  to 
women  of  fasti¬ 
dious  taste.  The 
silk-piped  point¬ 
ed  straps  on 
which  large  but¬ 
tons  are  tacked 
give  the  skirt  a 
decorative  touch 
in  harmony  with 
the  basque- 
waist. 

For  Summer 
wear  etamine, 
sea-side  canvas, 
mohair,  challis, 
serge  and  thin 
materials,  as 
well  as  plain  and 
fancy  silks,  will 
be  made  up  in 
this  style,  and 
buttons,  ribbon 
and  frequently 
lace  will  trim 
them. 

The  fancy 
straw  hat  shows 
interplaited  col¬ 
ors  and  ribbon 
is  bowed  to 
stand  high  at 
one  side  and 
roses  surround 
the  crown. 


LADIES’ 

ZOUAVE 

JACKET, 

WITH  BELL 

SLEEVES. 

< For  Illustrations 
see  Page  30.) 

No.  8449.— 
At  figure  No. 
138  T  in  this 
magazine  this 
jacket  is  shown 
richly  developed 
in  black  satin, 
with  lace  net  for 
the  ruche  and 
passementerie 
for  garniture. 

A  charming 
novelty  in  jack¬ 
ets  is  here  shown 
made  of  velvet. 
The  jacket  ex¬ 
tends  to  the 
waist-line  and  is 
simply  shaped 
by  shoulder 
and  under-arm 
seams.  The 
fronts  are  made 
with  square 

lower  front  corners.  The  flowing  bell  sleeves,  which  are  of 
circular  shaping  and  remarkably  graceful  in  appearance,  have 
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slight  gathered  fulness  over  the  shoulders  and  extend  about  even 
with  the  lower  edge  of  the  jacket ;  they  will  slip  on  and  off 


8449 

Front  View. 


easily  over  the  present  style  of  fancy  dress- 
sleeves.  A  ruching  laid  in  small  double  box- 
plaits  and  narrowing  toward  the  ends  is  ar¬ 
ranged  around  the  neck  and  down  the  front 
edge  of  the  jacket  to  the  bust,  giving  a  dressy 
touch  to  the  neck. 

Velvet,  heavily  corded  silk,  broadcloth, 
etc.,  will  be  suitable  for  jackets  of  this  style. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8449  in  ten  sizes  for 
ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size, 
the  jacket,  except  the  ruche,  needs  two  yards 
and  three-fourths  of  goods  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty-inches 
wide,  or  a  yard  and  three-fourths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a 
yard  and  five-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  a 
half  fifty-four  inches  wide.  For  the  ruche  will  be  needed  a  yard 
and  a  half  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  a  fourth 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  an  eighth  forty-five  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Ladies’  Zouave 


LADIES’  JACKET. 

(To  be  Made  With 

or  Without  the 

Vest  and  Worn 

W ITH  OR  W ITHOUT 

a  Belt.) 

(For  Itlusl  rations  see 
this  Page.) 

No.  8470.— Silk- 
and-moliair  novelty 
goods  and  plain 
silk  are  united  in 
this  jacket  at  figure 
No.  141  T  in  this 
magazine,  large  and 
small  buttons,  ma¬ 
chine-stitching  and 
a  fancy  belt  contri¬ 
buting  the  garni¬ 
ture. 

This  stylish  jack¬ 
et  is  here  shown 
made  of  chestnut- 
brown  seaside 
serge  and  fancy 
vesting,  and  may 
be  worn  with  shirt¬ 
waists  or  fancy 
waists  whether  it 
be  made  with  or 
without  the  vest. 

The  open  fronts  are 

closely  fitted  by  single  bust  darts  and  are  reversed  in  pointed 
lapels  by  a  deep  rolling  collar,  the  ends  of  which  form  notches 


with  the  lapels.  Under-arm  and  side-back  gores  and  a  curving 
center  seam  adjust  the  jacket  closely  at  the  sides  and  back  and 
the  shaping  of  the  parts  throws  the  skirt  into  deep  flute  folds 
that  have  the  effect  of  box-plaits  across  the  back.  The  one- 
seam  mutton-leg  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  flare  styl¬ 
ishly  above  the  elbow.  A  row  of  three  large  buttons  is  arranged 
with  ornamental  effect  along  the  front  edges  of  the  jacket  below 
the  lapels.  The  low-cut  vest  is  fitted  by  single  bust  darts  and 
included  in  the  shoulder,  under-arm  and  arm’s-eye  seams,  and 
the  upper  edge  is  prettily  shaped  to  form  a  V  when  the  vest  is 
closed,  the  closing  being  made  with  small  buttons  and  button¬ 
holes  at  the  center.  Around  the  waist  is  worn  a  belt  that  is 
slipped  through  an  opening  left  in  each  bust  dart  in  the  jacket 
and  buckled  in  front  over  the  vest.  Two  rows  of  machine- 
stitching  stylishly  spaced  finish  the  edges  of  the  jacket. 

This  jacket 
may  be  attract¬ 
ively  made  up  in 
serge,  cheviot, 
etamine,  diagon¬ 
al,  mohair,  etc. 
The  season’s 
belts  are  of  alli¬ 
gator,  lizard  or 
snake  skin,  and 
there  are  also 
gilt  or  spangled 
belts  for  dressy 
wear. 

We  have  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8470 
in  thirteen  sizes 
for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure. 
To  make  the 
jacket,  except 
the  vest,  for  a 

lady  of  medium  size,  needs  four  yards  and  a  fourth  of  material 
twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  a  half  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  seven-eighths  forty-four  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  and  three-eighths  fifty-four  inches  wide. 
The  vest  requires  five-eighths  of  a  yard  twenty-seven  or  more 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents. 


LADIES’  DOUBLE-BREASTED  JACKET. 
(For  Illustrations  see  Page  31.) 

No.  8441. — White  and  blue  duck  are  united 
in  this  jacket  at  figure  No.  134  T  in  this  num- 


8449 

Back  View. 

Jacket,  with  Bell  Sleeves. 
(For  Description  see  Page  29.) 


(Copyright.) 


8170 


8470 


Front  View. 


Back  View. 

Ladies’  Jacket.  (To  be  Made  With  ok  Without  the 
Vest  and  Worn  With  or  Without  a 
Belt.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

ber  of  The  Delineator,  machine-stitching  providing  the  finish. 
The  jacket  is  here  pictured  made  of  brown  cloth  and  finished 
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with  machine-stitching.  It  is  shaped  to  grv 
long  waist,  a  center  seam  and  side-back  and 
entering  into  the  adjustment.  Coat-laps 
and  coat-plaits  are  arranged  at  the  back, 
a  button  marking  the  top  of  each  coat- 
plait,  and  stylish  ripples  are  seen  at  the 
sides.  The  loose  fronts  are  lapped  in 
double-breasted  style  and  closed  with  a 
button-hole  and  button  at  tbe  bust  and 
near  the  lower  edge  ;  they  are  reversed 
at  the  top  in  lapels  that  form  notches  with 
the  ends  of  a  stylish  rolling  collar  and  ex¬ 
tend  in  points  beyond  the  collar.  Square- 
cornered  laps  cover  openings  to  inserted 
side-pockets.  The  one-seam  mutton-leg 


e  the  fashionable 
under-arm  gores 


Front  View. 


suit¬ 
ings  of  seasonable  weight,  covert  cloth,  diagonal,,  serge,  etc., 
will  be  used  for  the  jacket  and  a  finish  like  that  illustrated  is 
the  one  generally  approved. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8441 
in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty-eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust  measure. 

To  make  the  jacket  of  one 
material  for  a  lady  of  me¬ 
dium  size,  will  require  four 
yards  and  a  half  twenty- 
seven  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  three-fourths  thir¬ 
ty-six  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  forty-four  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  and  a  half  fifty- 
four  inches  wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


top  and  completed  with  deep  roll-up  cuffs  that  are  scolloped, 
overlaid  with  lace  net  and  bordered  with  finely  plaited  ribbon. 

The  collar  also  is  scolloped 
___  and  is  decorated  to  corre¬ 

spond  with  the  cuffs.  A 
plain  collar  and  cuffs  may  be 
used,  if  preferred,  as  shown 
in  the  small  engraving. 

Light-colored  and  light¬ 
weight  cloth  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  chosen  for  a  garment 
of  this  style  and  elaborate 
coats  will  be  made  like  it  of 
silk  or  velvet.  On  cloth,  braid¬ 
ing  or  lace,  with  finely  plaited 
ribbon,  will  form  a  suitable 
garniture,  and  on  silk  a  com¬ 
bination  of  jet  and  lace  is 
dressy. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8457 
in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six 
inches,  bust  measure.  For 
a  lady  of  medium  size,  the 
coat  calls  for  six  yards  and 
three-fourths  of  goods  twen¬ 
ty-two  inches  wide,  or  five 
yards  and  three-eighths  thirty 
inches  wide,  or  four  yards 
and  a  half  thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  three  yards  and  five-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or 
30  cents. 

LADIES’  TIGHT-FITTING  JACKET.  (To  be  Made  with  the 
COLLAK  AND  LAPELS  NOTCHED  OR  MEETING.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  35.) 

No.  8451. — Light-tan  serge  is  pictured  in  this  handsome  jacket 
at  figure  No.  137  T  in  this  magazine,  velvet  facings,  straps  of  the 
material  and  machine-stitching  giving  an  attractive  touch. 

This  is  a  stylish  jacket  to  complete  a  tailor-made  suit.  It  is 

here  pictured  made 
of  light  box  cloth 
and  finished  with 
machine  -  stitching. 
It  is  shaped  to  give 
a  symmetrical  long 
waist  and  the  fit¬ 
ting  is  executed  in 
true  jacket  style  by 
single  bust  darts, 
under  -  arm  and 
side-back  gores  and 

8457 


Bach  View. 

Ladies’  Double-Breasted  Jacket.  (Copyright.) 
(For  Description  see  Page  30  ) 


sleeves  fit  the 
arm  comfort¬ 
ably  to  the 
elbow  and 
flare  above, 
gathers  at 
the  top  col¬ 
lecting  the 
fulness. 

All 


LADIES’  EMPIRE  COAT, 
HAVING  TWO  BOX-PLAITS 
IN  THE  FRONT  AND 
BACK.  (To  be  Made  with 
Scolloped  or  Plain  Collar 
and  Cuffs.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8457. — This  elegant 
coat  is  again  shown  at  figures 
Nos.  135  T  and  136  T  in  this 


Front  View.  / 

Ladies’  Empire  Coat,  having  Two  Box-Plaits  in 
the  Front  and  Back.  (To  be  Made  with 
Scolloped  or  Plain  Collar  and 
Cuffs.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


The  coat  is  here  pictured 

made  of  box  cloth,  with  facings  of  lace  net.  The  back  of  the 
coat  is  laid  in  a  box-plait  at  the  top  at  each  side  of  the  center 
seam,  and  the  plaits,  which  are  tacked  to  a  tape  near  the  top, 
flare  in  organ-pipe  folds  to  the  lower  edge;  it  joins  the  fronts  in 
shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  and  box-plaits  formed  in  the  fronts 
to  correspond  with  the  box-plaits  in  the  back  meet  all  the  way 
down  over  the  closing,  'which  is  made  invisibly  at  the  center. 
The  one  seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are  gathered  twice  at  the 


a  curving  center 
seam.  The  shap¬ 
ing  of  the  parts 

below  the  waist  Back  View. 

produces  flute- 
like  folds  that 

may  roil  backward  in  deep  ripples  or  forward  and  backward  to 
give  the  effect  of  box-plaits  at  the  front,  sides  and  back.  The 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FIGURES  SHOWN  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE. 


Figure  D  5.— LITTLE  GIRLS’  OUTDOOR  TOILETTE 

Figure  D  5. — This  illustrates  a  Little  Girls’  jacket  and  cos¬ 
tume.  The  jacket  pattern,  which  is  No.  8481  aud  costs  lOd.  or 
20  cents,  is  iu  seven  sizes  for  little  girls  from  three  to  nine  years 
of  age  aud  may  be  seen  again  on  page  68  of  this  publication. 
The  costume  pattern,  which  is  No.  8482  and  costs  lOd.  or  20 
cents,  is  in  eight  sizes  for  little  girls  from  two  to  nine  years 
of  age,  and  is  differently  illustrated  on  page  66. 

The  stylish  jacket  is  here  pictured  made  of  pique  and  all-over 
embroidery  and  decorated  with  embroidered  edging.  The  loose 
fronts  are  closed  in 
double-breasted  style  with 
button-holes  and  buttons 
and  the  adjustment  at  the 
sides  and  back  is  close, 
the  parts  being  shaped  to 
produce  the  fashionable 
flutes  below  the  waist. 

The  large  sailor-collar  is 
included  in  the  seam  with 
the  rolling  collar  and  lies 
smoothly  on  the  jacket. 

The  one-seam  leg-o’-mut- 
ton  sleeves  are  of  stylish 
width. 

The  sailor  costume  is 
of  batiste  and  has  a  hem¬ 
stitched  hem  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  its  full  skirt. 

The  hat  is  a  broad- 
brimmed  sailor  trimmed 
with  ribbon  and  flowers. 

Figure  D  6. — GIRLS’ 

DRESS. 

Figure  D  6. — This  il¬ 
lustrates  a  Girls’  dress. 

The  pattern,  which  is 
No.  8432  and  costs  Is.  or 
25  cents,  is  in  ten  •  sizes 
for  girls  from  three  to 
twelve  years  of  age,  and 
may  be  seen  again  on  its 
accompanying  label. 

Lustrous  heliotrope  mo¬ 
hair  and  insertion  were 
chosen  for  the  dress  in 
this  instance.  The  pret¬ 
ty,  round  waist  lias  a  full 
front  drooping  slightly  at 
the  center  and  a  low, 
round  neck  from  which 
falls  a  handsome  ripple 
Bertha  composed  of  in¬ 
sertion  and  bordered  with 
embroidered  edging.  The 
front  ends  of  the  Bertha  are  wide  apart  aud  a  ribbon  bow  is 
placed  between  them.  The  short  puff  sleeves  stand  out  sty¬ 
lishly  and  a  ribbon  encircles  the  waist  and  is  bowed  at.  the 
right  side,  the  flowing  ends  falling  low  on  the  straight,  full  skirt, 
which  is  decorated  with  a  band  of  insertion  above  the  hem.  A 
frill  of  narrow  embroidered  edging  finishes  the  neck. 

The  dress  may  be  developed  in  silk,  crepon,  canvas,  grass 
linen,  batiste,  challis  and  goods  of  like  character. 

The  straw  hat  is  adorned  with  ribbon  and  flowers. 

Figure  D  7. — LADIES’  BASQUE- WAIST. 

Figure  D  7. — This  illustrates  a  Ladies’  basque-waist.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8428  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in 
thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure,  and  is  shown  again  on  its  accompanying  label. 

Deep  lace  edging  is  here  united  with  changeable  Summer  silk 
in  this  stylish  basque-waist  and  ribbon  provides  suitable 
decoration.  The  basque-waist  has  full,  drooping  fronts,  the 


fulness  of  which  is  framed  by  jabots  of  lace  edging  disposed  in 
a  frill  across  the  upper  part  of  the  front;  ribbons  starting  under 
the  jabots  terminate  under  dainty  bows  tacked  over  the  soft 
twist  of  ribbon  that  surrounds  the  bottom  of  the  waist.  The 
leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are  cut  off  at  a  pretty  depth  above  the 
wrist  and  banded  with  ribbon  bowed  tastefully  on  the  outside  of 
the  arm.  A  rosette  of  lace  edging  is  associated  with  the  sty¬ 
lishly-formed  ribbon  bow  finishing  the  back  of  the  stock  which 
covers  the  standing  collar. 

Silk,  crepon,  vailing,  lace  or  chiffon  over  silk,  etc.,  will  make 
a  dressy  waist  of  this  style  and  lace  will  always  contribute  a 

softening  and  beautifying 


touch. 

The  stylish  hat  is  trim¬ 
med  with  plumes  and 
roses. 


Figure  D  8. — LITTLE 
GIRLS’  DRESS. 

Figure  D8. — This  il¬ 
lustrates  a  Little  Girls’ 
dress.  The  pattern,  which 
is  No.  840!)  and  costs  lOd. 
or  20  cents,  is  in  seven 
sizes  for  little  girls  from 
two  to  eight  years  of  age, 
and  may  be  seen  again  on 
its  accompanying  label. 

This  dainty  dress,  which 
may  be  worn  with  or  with¬ 
out  a  guimpe,  is  here  pic¬ 
tured  made  of  French 
challis,  velvet  and  lace 
edging.  The  straight,  full 
skirt  is  joined  to  the  short 
body,  which  is  shaped  low 
in  Pompadour  style  at  the 
top.  A  velvet  ornament 
that  separates  in  points  at 
the  corners  of  the  neck 
falls  over  the  top  of  a 
graceful  frill  of  lace  edg¬ 
ing  sewed  to  the  neck. 
The  elbow  puff-sleeves 
flare  prettily. 

The  Tudor  hat  has  a 
full,  soft  crown  of  velvet 
and  a  brim  of  straw,  and 
flowers  and  leaves  sur¬ 
round  the  crown. 

Figure  D9. — LITTLE 
BOYS’  SUIT. 


D  6. 

Back  Views  op  Styles 


D  9. 

Shown  on  Opposite  Pa g  i 


Figure  D  9. — This  il¬ 
lustrates  a  Little  Boys’ 
suit.  The  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8434  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  seven  sizes  for  little 
boys  from  three  to  nine  years  of  age,  and  may  be  seen  differently 
portrayed  on  page  70  of  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

Blue  and  white  serge  are  here  combined  in  this  jaunty  suit 
and  braid  and  buttons  provide  the  decoration.  The  jacket 
opens  stylishly  over  a  plain  vest  that  is  closed  at  the  center  of 
the  front  and  finished  with  a  broad  sailor-collar.  The  fronts  of 
the  jacket  are  reversed  in  lapels  that  are  faced  with  white  serge 
and  overlaid  with  braid,  and  the  lapels  form  notches  with  a 
rolling  collar  that  is  concealed  by  the  sailor  collar  on  the  vest. 
A  soft  Windsor  scarf  is  bowed  prettily  at  the  neck  and  the 
sleeves  are  in  comfortable  coat  style. 

The  short  trousers  close  at  the  sides  and  buttons  decorate 
them  at  the  outside  of  the  leg  near  the  lower  edge. 

White  pique  may  be  combined  with  serge  or  flannel  for  Sum¬ 
mer  wear  and  two  shades  of  serge  may  also  be  united  with 
good  effect.  Braid  and  buttons  will  usually  supply  the 
garniture. 

The  sailor  hat  is  banded  with  ribbon. 
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ripples  at  the 
back  stand- 

8452  ing  out  well. 

Front  View.  It  is  here  pic¬ 

tured  made 
of  brown 

mohair  and  is  fitted  by  double  bust  darts  and  the  usual  seams  and 
closed  with  buttons  and  button-holes  at  the  center  of  the  front. 


Figure  No.  140  T. — LADIES’ 
TRAVELLING  TOILETTE. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  36.) 

Figure  No.  140  T. — This  con¬ 
sists  of  a  Ladies’  basque  and  skirt. 
The  basque  pattern,  which  is  No. 
8452  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents, 
is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen 
differently  depicted  elsewhere  on  this  page.  The  skirt  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8445  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes 
for  ladies  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure,  and 
may  be  seen  in  three  views  on  page  42. 

A  pretty,  bright  Scotch  mixture  of  Summer  weight  is  com¬ 
bined  with  brown  cloth  in  this  stylish  toilette,  a  turn-over  collar 
of  bright  silk  giving  a  becoming  touch  of  color.  The  basque  is 
fitted  to  give  a  long,  slender  waist  by  double  bust  darts  and  the 
usual  seams  and  is  shaped  to  ripple  stylishly  below  the  waist. 


8152 

Back  View. 

Ladies’  Ripple  Basque.  (To  be  Made  with 
a  Standing  or  Turn-Over  Collar  and 
With  or  Without  the  Notched 
Collar.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


waist,  the 


closing  is  made  in  front  with  a  button-hole  and  button  at  the  top 
and  just  below  the  waist,  and  between  these  points  the  jacket  is 
closed  in  a  fly.  The  fronts 
are  reversed  above  the  bust  in 
lapels  that  may  form  notches 
with  or  just  meet  the  ends  of 
the  stylish  coat-collar,  as  il¬ 
lustrated.  The  one-seam  leg- 
o’-mutton  sleeves  are  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top,  droop  and 
flare  above  the  elbow  and  fit 
the  arm  closely  below. 

Smooth  cloth,  cheviot, 
serge,  mohair  and  canvas 
weaves  will  be  made  up  in 
this  style  to  match  a  special 
skirt  or  to  wear  with  different 
skirts.  Machine-stitching  will 
provide  the  finish. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8451 
in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty- eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust  measure. 

For  a  lady  of  medium  size, 
the  jacket  requires  six  yards 
of  goods  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  four  yards  and  a 
fourth  thirty  inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and  five- eighths 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  forty-four  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  and 
three -eighths  fifty-four  inches 
or  30  cents. 


A  stylish  notched  collar  formed  of  a  rolling  coat-collar  and  lap¬ 
els  is  applied  on  the  basque,  its  ends  meeting  at  the  bust.  The 

neck  may  be  finish¬ 
ed  with  a  standing 
collar  or  a  turn-over 
collar,  as  preferred. 
The  turn-over  collar 
is  formed  of  a  stand¬ 
ing  collar  on  which 
are  mounted  two 
circular  portions, 
the  ends  of  which 
flare  at  the  back  and 


8451 


3d. 


8451 

Front  View. 

Ladies’  Tight-Fitting  Jacket.  (To  be  Made  with 
the  Collar  and  Lapels  Notched  or  Meeting.) 
(Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  31.) 


wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is. 


LADIES’  RIPPLE  BASQUE.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Standing  or 
Turn-Over  Collar  and  With  or  Without  the 
Notched  Collar.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8452.— -A  Scotch  mixture,  plain  cloth  and  silk  form  the 
stylish  combin¬ 
ation  in  this 
basque  at  figure 
No.  140  Tin  this 
magazine,  ma¬ 
chine  -  stitching 
providing  a  neat 
edge  finish. 

This  stylish 
basque  displays 
deep  ripples  all 
round  below  the 


front.  The 
one-  seam  leg- 
-mutton 
sleeves  are 
made  over 
coat  -  shaped 
they 


8451 

Back  View. 


linings : 


8452 


are  gathered  at  the  top  and  hemmed  at  the  wrists.  A  double 
row  of  machine-stitching  at  the  edges  gives  a  tailor-like  finish 

to  the  basque. 

Etamine,  seaside  canvas,  mohair 
and  silk-and-wool  novelty  goods 
are  stylish  materials  from  which  to 
make  this  basque. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8452  in  thir¬ 
teen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size, 
the  basque  requires  five  yards  and 
a  fourth  of  material  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and 
three-fourths  thirty  inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and 
five-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  and  three-eighths  fifty 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is. 
3d.  or  30  cents. 
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the  effect  of  a  chemisette  and 
the  basque  is  topped  by  a  stand¬ 
ing  collar,  to  the  upper  edge  of 
which  the  turn-over  collar-por¬ 
tion  of  bright  silk  is  sewed.  The 
one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves, 
which  are  gathered  at  the  top, 
flare  stylishly  above  theelbowand 
fit  closely  below.  The  basque  is 
finished  in  tailor  style  with  ma¬ 
chine-stitching. 

The  circular  skirt,  which  is 
known  as  the  bell  or  umbrella 
skirt,  may  be  dart-fitted  or  slight¬ 
ly  gathered  in  front ;  it  is  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  back  and  displays  the 
broad  flare  at  the  front  and  the 
deep,  rippling  folds  at  the  sides 
and  back  now  fashionable.  Ma¬ 
chine-stitching  gives  an  appro¬ 
priate  finish. 

The  mode  is  most  commend¬ 
able  for  cheviot,  serge,  mohair 
and  the  numerous  fancy  suitings 
of  light  weight  now  in  demand, 
and  when  made  in  such  mate¬ 
rials  it  will  do  service  at  the 
sea-side  and  in  the  mountains 
and  will  prove  a  lady-like  toil¬ 
ette  for  travelling  and  calling 
uses. 

The  sailor  hat  is  banded  with 
ribbon  and  a  large  ribbon  cliou 
is  arranged  at  the  left  side. 


Figure  No.  140  T. — This  illustrates  Ladtes’  Travelling  Toilette. 

Basque  No.  8452  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents; 

(copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents, 

(For  Description  see  Page  35.) 

It  is  closed  in  front  with  button-holes  and  buttons.  The  fronts 
are  faced  between  the  ends  of  an  applied  notched  collar  to  give 


LADIES’  BASQu  E-WAIST, 
WITH  SHAWL- 
DRAPERY  FRONT.  (Closed  at 
the  Left  Side.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  37.) 

No.  8461. — Figured  green  silk 
and  white  silk  are  daintily  com¬ 
bined  in  this  waist  at  figure  No. 
132  T  in  this  magazine,  ribbon, 
plaitings  and  lace  insertion  add¬ 
ing  to  the  pretty  effect. 

This  dressy  basque-waist  has 
a  novel  shawl-drapery  front  and 
Is  here  pictured  made  of  blue  taf¬ 
feta  silk,  with  yellow  silk  veiled 
with  lace  net  for  the  drapery 
front  and  ribbon  for  the  stock 
and  decoration.  The  basque- 
waist  is  arranged  upon  a  lining 
that  is  fitted  by  double  bust  darts 
and  the  usual  seams  and  closed 
at  the  center  of  the  front.  The 
shawl-draperyfrontisarranged  in 
graceful,  irregular  folds  by  four 
upturning  plaits  in  each  shoul¬ 
der  edge  and  gathers  at  the  lower 
edge  and  is  sewed  permanently 
to  the  right  lining-front  and  fast¬ 
ened  with  hooks  and  loops  at  the 
left  side.  The  smooth  side-fronts 
overlap  the  side  edges  of  the 
drapery  front  and  are  turned  un¬ 
der  deeply  at  their  front  edges 
and  laid  in  a  forward-turning 
plait  back  of  the  fold.  Under¬ 
arm  gores  separate  the  side- 
fronts  from  the  seamless  back, 
-The  patterns  are  Ladies’  Ripple  which  has  fulness  arranged  in 

and  Skirt  No.  8445  two  backward-turning  plaits  at 

each  side  of  the  center,  the  plaits 
meeting  at  the  bottom  of  the 
waist  and  spreading  becomingly 
toward  the  shoulders.  The  stand¬ 
ing  collar  is  closed  at  the  left  side  and  is  covered  with  a  wrinkled 
ribbon  stock  that  is  bowed  stylishly  at  the  back.  The  two-seam 
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leg-o’-mutton  sleeves,  which  are  arranged  over  coat-shaped  lin¬ 
ings,  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  flare  stylishly  above  the  elbow 
and  fit  the  arm  closely 
below.  A  wrinkled 
ribbon  encircles  the 
waist  and  is  formed  in 
two  dainty  loops  at 
each  side  of  the  ful¬ 
ness  in  front  and  in  a 
bow  at  the  back. 

A  combination  is 
eminently  well  suited 
to  this  style  and  plain 
and  Dresden  silk  or 
two  shades  of  taffeta 
silk  may  be  chosen; 
the  brighter  color  will 
be  used  for  the  drapery 
front,  which  will  be 
effective  veiled  with 
chiffon,  lace  or  mull, 
and  plain  or  fancy 
ribbon  will  give  the 
basque-waist  that  dain¬ 
ty  finishing  touch  es¬ 
sential  to  good  style. 

We  have  pattern  No. 

8461  in  thirteen  sizes 
for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  fortjr-six  inch¬ 
es,  bust  measure.  To 
make  the  basque-waist 

for  a  lady  of  medium  size,  requires  three-fourths  of  a  yard  of 
light  with  four  yards  and  five-eighths  of  dark  silk  each  twenty 
inches  wide,  and  three-fourths  of  a  yard  of  lace  net  twenty- 
seven  inches  wide.  Of  one  material,  it  calls  for  four  yards  and 
seven-eighths  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  thirty 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  and  three-fourths  forty-four  inches  wide. 

Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  80 
cents. 


The  basque  is  here  pictured 
decorated  with  buttons  and  is 


made  of  mohair 
provided  with  a 


and 


lining 


silk  and 
that  is 


Front  View. 

Ladies’  Basque-Waist,  with  Shawl-Drapery  Front.  (Closed 

(For  Description  see  Page  36.) 


Back  View. 
at  the  Left  Side.) 


(Copyright.) 


LADIES’  BASQUE-WAIST,  WITH 
RIPPLE  PEPLUM  SEWED  ON. 
(To  be  Made  with  a  Whole  Back 
or  a  Conventional  Basque  Back.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8447. — At  figure  No.  189  T 
in  this  number  of  The  Delineator 
this  basque-waist  is  shown  in  a 


The  standing  collar 


Front  View. 


Ladies’  Basque-Waist,  with  Ripple  Peplum  Sewed  On.  (To 

Conventional  Basque  Back.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


combination  of  rough  novelty  suiting  and  plain  silk  and  trimmed 
with  pipings,  large  and  small  buttons  and  a  ribbon  stock. 


fitted  by  double  bust  darts  and  the  usual  seams.  It  is  closed  at 
the  center  of  the  front  and  may  be  made  with  a  whole  back  or 
a  conventional  basque  back,  as  preferred,  both  styles  being 
illustrated.  Center-fronts  of  silk  that  are  smooth  at  the  top 
and  closely  plaited  at  the  bottom  are  arranged  between  smooth 
side-fronts  and  are  visible  only  at  the  sides  of  a  smooth  plastron 
that  is  included  in  the  shoulder  seam  at  the  right  side  and 
fastened  with  hooks  and  loops  at  the  left  side,  pointed  strap- 
extensions  on  the  plastron  being  caught  under  buttons  to  the 
side-fronts.  Under-arm  .gores  give  a  smooth  effect  .at  the  sides 
and  the  waist  is  lengthened  by  a  circular  ripple  peplum  that  is 
laid  in  a  box-plait  at  each  side  of  the  center  seam,  the  square 
ends  of  the  peplum  falling  even  with  the  front  edges  of  the 
side-fronts.  The  joining  of  the  peplum  to  the  waist  is  con¬ 
cealed  by  a  narrow  belt  of  the  material  having  pointed  ends 
closed  at  the  left  side.  The  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves, 
which  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  made  over  coat-shaped 
linings,  flare  above  the  elbow  and  fit  the  arm  closely  below'. 

is  closed  at  the  left  side,  the  overlapping 

end  being  pointed. 

The  materials  of 
which  the  basque- 
waist  may  be  made 
are  silk,  serge,  mo¬ 
hair  and  many  nov¬ 
elties  in  Summer 
dress  goods  with 
which  silk  will  com¬ 
bine  effectively. 
Gimp  or  silk  pip¬ 
ings  may  be  used 
to  outline  the  edges 
of  the  plastron  and 
side-fronts. 

We  have  pattern 
No.  8447  in  thirteen 
sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  for¬ 
ty-six  inches,  bust 
measure.  For  a  lady 
of  medium  size,  the 
basque-waist,  ex¬ 
cept  the  center- 
fronts,  will  require 
five  yards  of  goods 
twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  three  yards 
and  a  half  thirty  in¬ 
ches  wide,  or  three  yards  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  and  three-fourths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 


Back  View. 

be  Made  with  a  Whole  Back  or  a 
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and  tliree-eighths  fifty  inches  wide.  The  center-fronts  will 
need  five-eighths  of  a  yard  twenty-two  or  more  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern, 


waists  make  it  a  difficult  matter  to  select  from  among  them. 
This  dressy  mode  will  prove  becoming  to  almost  all  figures  and 


or  30 


cents. 


LADIES’ 

BLOUSE- 
WAIST,  WITH 
PITTED 
LINING. 

(Por  Illustrations 
see  this  Page.) 

No.  8484.— At 
figure  No.  133  T 
in  this  number  of 
The  Delinea¬ 
tor,  this  waist  is 
pictured  as  part 
of  a  dainty  toil¬ 
ette  of  figured 
blue  lawn  and 
blue  silk,  with 
lace  points,  in¬ 
sertion  and  edg¬ 
ing  and  ribbon 
for  garniture. 

A  charmingly 

arranged  full  front  characterizes  this  waist,  which  is  shown  made 
of  Dresden  silk  and  plain  velvet.  A  lining  fitted  by  the  usual 
darts  and  seams  and  closed  at  the  center  of  the  front  supports 
the  waist.  The  back  of  the  waist  is  smooth  at  the  top,  but  has 
fulness  below  plaited  to  a  point  at  the  lower  edge,  the  plaits 
flaring  upward  and  being  tacked  to  the  lining.  The  right  front 
is  full  and  laps  across  to  the  left  side  and  is  secured  with  hooks 


Front  View.  Back 

Ladies’  Blouse-Waist,  with  Fitted  Lining.  (Copyright.) 
(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


View. 


will  be  stylish  in  fancy  silk  or  soft  novelty  goods,  batiste,  etc. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8484  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  To  make  the 
blouse -waist  for  a  lady  of  medium  size,  will  require  five  yards 
and  a  fourth  of  Dresden  silk  with  seven-eighths  of  a  yard  of 
velvet  each  twenty  inches  wide.  Of  one  material,  it  needs  five 
yards  and  an  eighth  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and 
seven-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and 
three-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and 
three-fourths  forty-four  inch.es  wide.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


LADIES’  SHIRT-WAIST,  HAYING  A  SQUARE 
YOKE  WITHOUT  SHOULDER  SEAMS.  (To  be 
Made  with  a  Permanent  or  Removable  Collar.) 
(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 


No.  8472. 


-At  figure  No, 


Front  View. 


and  loops  over  the  front  edge  of  the  smooth, 
narrow  left  front.  The  fulness  in  the  right 
front  is  collected  in  side-plaits  at  the  neck 
and  shoulder  edges,  the  arrangement  of  the 
plaits  giving  the  effect  of  a  box-plait  between 
side-plaits  at  each  side  of  the  center  above 
the  bust.  The  fulness  is  drawn  to  the  center 
at  the  lower  edge  by  shirrings  and  droops 
slightly  over  a  bias  band  of  velvet  that  is 
wrinkled  about  the  bottom  of  the  waist  and 
formed  in  a  two-loop  bow  at  the  left  side. 

At  the  neck  is  a  standing  collar  over  which  at 
each  side  falls  a  shallow  turn-over  ornament 
of  velvet.  Close-fitting  round  cuffs  complete 
the  full  bishop  sleeves,  which  are  gathered  at 
the  top  and  bottom  and  mounted  on  coat¬ 
shaped  linings ;  and  over  the  top  of  each  cuff 
is  a  shallow  turn-down  cuff-ornament  of  velvet  with  flaring  ends. 

The  constantly  increasing  number  of  designs  for  separate 


Back  View. 

Ladies’  Shirt-Waist,  having  a  Square  Yoke  with¬ 
out  Shoulder  Seams.  (To  be  Made  with  a 
Permanent  or  Removable  Collar.) 
(Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


finished  with  a  neck 
by  means  of  studs. 


142  T  in  this  number  of 
The  Delineator  this  shirt¬ 
waist  is  shown  made  of  linen 
and  decorated  with  lace  in¬ 
sertion  and  edging. 

The  shirt-waist  is  a  most 
attractive  stjde  and  is  here 
represented  made  of  striped 
gingham,  with  the  customary 
finish  of  macliine-stitching. 
The  shirt-waist  has  a  shallow 
square  yoke  that  is  shaped 
with  only  a  seam  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  back  and  arranged 
on  a  yoke  lining  fitted  with 
shoulder  seams.  The  closing 
is  made  with  studs  through 
a  box-plait  formed  at  the 
front  edge  of  the  right  front 
and  extended  over  the  yoke 
to  the  neck,  and  at  each  side 
of  the  plait  the  fronts  are  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top.  The  back  is 
gathered  at  the  top  across  the 
center  and  the  fulness  is  held 
in  about  the  waist  by  tapes 
inserted  in  a  casing  and  tied 
over  the  fronts.  The  stylish 
turn-down  collar  may  be  made 
permanent  or  removable,  as 
preferred;  when  it  is  made 
removable  the  shirt-waist  is 
band  to  which  the  collar  will  be  attached 
The  bishop  shirt  sleeves  are  made  fanciful 
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by  a  group  of 
four  moderately 
wide  tucks  at 
the  top  ;  they 
are  gathered  at 
the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  and  slashed 
at  the  back  of 
the  arm,  the 
slashes  being 
completed  with 
underla-ps  and 
pointed  overlaps 
closed  with  a 
button  and  but¬ 
ton-hole  just 
above  cuffs  that 
are  closed  with 
link  buttons.  A 
belt  with  straight 
ends  encircles 
the  waist. 

The  shirt-waist 
will  be  very  pret¬ 
ty  made  up  in 
dimity,  delicate¬ 
ly  printed  lawn 
or  batiste  and 
grass  linen.  The 
collar  and  cuffs 
will  frequently 
be  of  white 
linen. 

We  have  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8472 
in  thirteen  sizes 
for  ladies  from 
twenty- eight  to 
forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure. 
For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the 
shirt-waist  calls 
for  six  yards  of 
material  twenty- 
two  inches  wide, 
or  five  yards  and 
a  fourth  twenty- 
seven  inches 
wide,  or  three 
yards  and  three- 
fourths  thirty- 
six  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern, 
Is.  or  25  cents. 


Figure  No. 
141T.— LADIES’ 
STREET 
TOILETTE. 

(For  Illustration 
see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No. 
141T.— This 
consists  of  a  La¬ 
dies’  jacket,  vest 
and  skirt.  The 
jacket  pattern, 
which  is  No. 
8470  and  costs 
Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  is  in  thir¬ 
teen  sizes  for  la¬ 
dies  from  twen¬ 
ty-eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  is 
shown  in  four 
views  on  page  30 
pattern,  which  is 


Figure  No.  141 T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Street  Toilette. — The  patterns  are  Ladies’ Jacket 
No.  8470  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents;  Vest  No.  7519  (copyright),  price  lOd. 
or  20  cents;  and  Skirt  No.  8225  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


of  this  number  of  The  Delineator.  The  vest 
No.  7519  and  costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in  thir¬ 


teen  sizes  for  la¬ 
dies  from  twen¬ 
ty-eight  to  for¬ 
ty-six  inches, 
bust  measure, 
and  may  be  seen 
again  on  its  ac¬ 
companying  la¬ 
bel.  The  skirt 
pattern,  which  is 
No.  8225  and 
costs  Is.  3d.  or30 
cents,  is  in  nine 
sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty  to 
thirty-six  inches, 
waist  measure, 
and  isalso  shown 
on  its  accom¬ 
panying  label. 

Silk-and  -  mo¬ 
hair  novelty 
goods,  Persian 
silk  and  plain 
silk  are  here 
combined  in  the 
toilette,  which  is 
finished  in  tailor 
style  with  ma¬ 
chine  -  stitching, 
large  and  small 
buttons  and  a 
fancy  belt  being 
the  only  decora¬ 
tion.  The  jack¬ 
et  is  made  with 
1  ow-c u t  vest- 
fronts  that  are 
closed  at  the 
center  with  but¬ 
tons  and  button¬ 
holes;  it  is  hand¬ 
somely  fitted  by 
single  bust  darts 
and  the  usual 
seams  and  the 
parts  are  sprung 
below  the  waist 
to  produce  the 
fashionable  deep 
flute-folds  at  the 
sides  and  back. 
The  fronts  are 
reversed  above 
the  bust  in  point¬ 
ed  lapels  that 
form  notches 
with  the  rolling- 
collar,  and  the 
fancy  belt  is 
passed  through 
openings  in  the 
darts  and  fast¬ 
ened  in  front 
over  the  bottom 
of  the  vest.  The 
one-seam  leg-o’- 
mutton  sleeves 
flare  above  the 
elbow  and  fit 
closely  below. 
The  Persian  silk 
soft  vest  which 
appears 
the  vest 
is  closed 
back  and 
French 
and  a 
collar.  A  silk 

tie  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  vest  is  bowed  prettily  in  front. 
The  seven-gored  skirt  may  be  side-plaited  or  gathered  at  the 


above 
fronts 
at  the 
has  a 
front 
standing 
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Figure  No.  142  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Toilette. — The  patterns  are  Ladies’  Shirt-Waist 
No.  8472  (copyright),  price  Is.  or  25  cents;  and  Skirt  No.  8103 
(copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

•  (For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


back.  It  presents  the  fashionable  flute- 
folds  at  the  sides  and  back  and  spreads 
stylishly  at  the  front. 

The  toilette  will  answer  for  calling, 
church  or  carriage  wear  and  may  be 
developed  in  cloth,  etamine,  mohair, 
cheviot,  serge  and  many  novelty  goods. 

A  combination  is  suggested  and  but¬ 
tons  and  machine-stitching  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  tasteful  finish. 

The  hat  is  a  fancy  braid  changeable 
in  color  and  is  trimmed  with  ribbon  and 
flowers. 

- ♦ - 

Figure  No.  142  T. — LADIES’ 

TOILETTE. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  142  T. — This  illustrates 
&  Ladies’  shirt-waist  and  skirt.  The 
shirt-waist  pattern,  which  is  No.  8472 
and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  thirteen 
sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  is 
shown  in  three  views  on  page  38  of 
this  number  of  The  Delineator.  The 
skirt  pattern,  which  is  No.  8103  and 
costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine 
sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty  to  thirty- 
six  inches,  wraist  measure,  and  is  pic¬ 
tured  again  on  its  accompanying  label. 

A  shirt-waist  of  linen  trimmed  pret¬ 
tily  with  lace  edging  and  bands  of  in¬ 
sertion  is  pictured  in  unison  with  a 
skirt  of  black  crepon  in  this  delight¬ 
fully  cool  and  stylish  toilette.  The 
novel  features  of  the  shirt- wmist  are  a 
square  yoke  without  shoulder  seams, 
and  a  cluster  of  three  moderately  deep 
tucks  across  the  top  of  the  graceful 
bishop  shirt-sleeves.  The  fulness  in 
the  fronts  is  drawn  well  to  the  center 
at  each  side  of  a  box-plait  which  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  neck  and  through  which 
the  closing  is  made  with  studs  ;  and 
the  fulness  at  the  back  is  drawn  in 
about  the  waist  by  tapes  that  are  tied 
over  the  fronts.  The  sleeves  are  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  com¬ 
pleted  with  deep  cuffs  that  have  square 
ends  closed  with  link  buttons;  they 
are  finished  in  true  shirt-sleeve  style 
with  underlaps  and  pointed  overlaps. 

The  turn-down  collar  may  be  made 
permanent  or  removable ;  its  ends  flare 
slightly  and  a  narrow  four-in-hand 
silk  scarf  is  worn.  A  belt  of  French 
gilt  surrounds  the  waist. 

The  five-gored  skirt  may  be  side- 
plaited  or  gathered  at  the  back;  it 
displays  the  popular  smooth  effect  at 
the  top  at  the  front  and  sides  in  con¬ 
trast  with  graceful  flute  folds  at  the 
sides  and  back  and  flares  stylishly  to 
cue  the  fashionable  broad  effect  at 
the  front. 

For  practical  and  for  dressy  wear  the 
shirt-waist  is  universal,  and  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  wdiich  it  may  be  made  are 
legion.  Linen  batiste,  batiste  with 
silk  stripes  or  blocks  in  two  or  three 
tones,  colored  silk  and  embroidered 
linens,  also  plain  grass  linen  and  novel 
1’ersian  lawms  vie  with  washable  silk, 
cheviot,  percale  and  other  thin  fabrics 
in  its  stylish  development.  On  dressy 
shirt-waists  lace  edging  and  bands  of 
insertion  are  used  for  decoration,  while 
machine-stitching  generally  forms  the 
finish  on  those  intended  for  ordinary 
wear.  The  accompanying  skirt  may  be  of  any  woollen  material. 

The  brim  of  the  straw  walking-hat  droops  over  the  face 


and  the  sides  are  turned  up  prettily  against  the  crown; 
ribbon  and  roses  admirabty  arranged  constitute  the  trimming. 
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LADIES’  RIPPLE  RE  VERS,  RLPPLE  CUFF  AND  SHORT 
ME  Did  COLLAR. 


LADIES’  DRESSING-SACK. 
(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.; 


1127 


1127 


(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  1127. — Silk  was  used  for  making  these  stylish  accessories. 
The  revers  are  broad 
on  the  shoulders  and 
narrow  to  points  at 
their  lower  ends,  which 
reach  nearly  to  the 
waist-line  ;  they  fall  in 
graceful  ripples  above 
the  bust  anti  are  trim¬ 
med  with  a  row  of 
gimp. 

The  collar  may  be 
softly  rolled  at  the  top 
in  Medici  fashion  or  it 
may  be  turned  down 
deeply,  as  preferred ; 
it  is  trimmed  with  a 
row  of  gimp  and  ends 
a  little  in  front  of  the 
shoulders. 

The  circular  cuff  is 
shaped  in  four  points 
at  its  outer  edge  and 
rounded  prettily  be¬ 
tween  the  points  ;  it  is 
tacked  to  stand  out 
in  deep  flutes  between 
the  points.  A  row  of 
gimp  forms  a  pleasing 
decoration. 

A  plain  or  only 
slightly  fanciful  basque 
will  be  made  decora¬ 
tive  by  these  adjuncts,  which  will  also  greatly  improve  waists 
that  are  not  quite  up-to-date  in  style.  They  may  be  made  of 
velvet,  fancy  silk,  all-over  embroid¬ 
ery  or  of  the  dress  goods,  with  ruch- 
ings  of  lace  or  chiffon  and  rows  of 
gimp  or  lace  bands  for  trimming. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1127  in  three 
sizes,  small,  medium  and  large.  In 
the  medium  size,  the  collar,  revers 
and  a  pair  of  cuffs  require  a  yard 
and  a  fourth  of  material  twenty 
inches  wide,  or  seven-eighths  of  a 
yard  thirty  inches  wide,  or  three- 

8476 


1127 

Ladies’  Ripple  Revers,  Ripple  Cuff 
and  Short  Medici  Collar. 
(Copyright.  ) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


No.  8476. — Another  view  of  this  dressing-sack  may  be  seen 
at  figure  No.  143  T  in  this  magazine,  where  it  is  shown  as  part 
of  an  elaborate  negligee  made  of  plain  and  figured  silk  and 
trimmed  with  lace  and  ribbon. 

This  dainty  dressing-sack  is  here  illustrated  made  of  white 

lawn.  The  back,  which 
is  smooth  at  the  top, 
has  fulness  drawn  well 
to  the  center  at  the 
waist-line  by  three 
double  rows  of  shirring 
that  are  tacked  to  a 
stay.  Under-arm  gores 
separate  the  back  from 
the  side-fronts,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  side-fronts 
are  full  center-fronts 
that  are  hemmed  at 
their  front  edges.  The 
center-fronts,  which 
are  closed  with  buttons 
and  button-holes,  are 
gathered  at  the  top 
and  joined  to  lace- 


edged  bands 
of  beading 
t  h  r  o  u  g  h 
which  light- 
blue  ribbon 
is  run  and 
prettily  bow¬ 
ed  over  the 
closing.  The 
neckisslight- 
ly  low  and 
square  in 
front  and  is 
finished  with 
a  shaped 
n  e  c  k-b  and 
that  tapers 
to  points  at 
theback  ends 
of  the  bands 
onthecenter- 


I.adies’  Vest,  with  Moli£;re  Front  Outlining  a 
Pointed  Yoke  at  the  Top.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  45.) 


Front  View. 

Ladies’  Dressing-Sack.  (Copyright.) 
(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


Back  View. 


fourths  of  a  yard  thirty-six 
yard  forty-four  inches  wide. 


inches  wide,  or  five-eighths  of  a 
Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


fronts.  A  frill  of  lace 
rises  from  the  top  of 
the  bands  on  the  cen¬ 
ter-fronts  and  a  similar 
frill  falls  from  the  low¬ 
er  edge  of  the  center- 
fronts.  A  ruffle  of  the 
material  bordered  with 
lace  edging  falls  from 
the  top  of  the  neck¬ 
band  and  is  continued 
down  each  side-front 
seam  and  around  the 
lower  edge  of  the  sack. 
Ties  of  light-blue  satin 
ribbontacked  along  the 
ends  of  the  shirrings  at 
the  back  are  carried 
forward  about  the 
waist,  passed  through 
openings  under  the 
ruffles  and  stylishly 
bowed  at  the  center  of 
the  front,  holding  in 
the  fulness  of  the  cen¬ 
ter-fronts  becomingly. 
The  full  sleeves  are 
gathered  at  the  top  and 
bottom  and  finished  with  narrow  bands  of  ribbon-run  beading 
and  deep  lace-edged  frills  of  the  material,  the  ribbon  being 
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drawn  out  and  formed  in  small  bows  at  the  inside  of  the  arm. 

Dressing-sacks  of  this  style  are  pretty  made  up  in  wash  silk, 
linen  lawn,  nainsook,  organdy,  dimity-  or  line  cambric,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  ingenuity  and  taste  will  devise  pretty  ways  of  trimming 
them  with  lace,  embroidery,  ribbon,  etc.,  or,  if  desired,  they  may 
be  made  more  simple,  as  shown  in  the  small  engraving. 

A\  e  have  pattern  No.  8476  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  To  make  the 
garment  of  one  material  for  a  lady  of  medium  size,  will  require 
six  yards  and  three-eighths  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  four- 
yards  and  three-fourths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and 
seven-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  three- 
fourths  forty-four  inches  wdde.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents. 


LADIES’  VEST,  WITH  MOLIERE  FRONT  OUTLINING  A 
POINTED  YOKE  AT  THE  TOP. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  41.) 


No.  8453. — This  vest, 
jackets,  is  pictured  made 
edging  for  decoration. 
The  Moliere  front,  which 
is  arranged  over  a  high- 
necked  lining-front  fitted 
closely  by  single  bust 
darts,  is  cut  in  Y  shape  at 
the  top,  Avhere  it  is  gath¬ 
ered  to  form  a  frill  head¬ 
ing  that  is  edged  with  a 
row  of  narrow  lace ;  the 
fulness  is  drawn  well  to 
the  center  by  gathers  at 
the  bottom  and  droops 
gracefully.  The  lining 
front  is  faced  above  the 
Moliere  front  w-ith  the  silk 
overlaid  with  cream  lace 
net,  to  have  the  effect  of  a 
pointed  yoke.  The  front  is 
separated  from  the  backs 
by  under-arm  gores,  and 
the  closing  is  made  at  the 


which  is  intended  for  wear  under 
of  green  silk  and  lace  net,  with  lace 


ends  and  bordered  at 
its  lower  edge  with  a 
friil  of  narrower  lace. 

Mousseline  de  soie  or 
chiffon  in  delicate  tints 
over  a  silk  lining,  or 
any  of  the  exquisite 
fancy  silks  now  shown 
will  be  charming  for  a 
vest  like  this,  or  all- 
over  batiste  embroid¬ 
ery,  grass  linen,  etc., 
Avith  trimmings  of  lace, 
w-ill  be  appropriate. 

We  have  pattern 
No.  8453  in  thirteen 
sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  For  a  lady  of  me¬ 
dium  size,  the  vest  re¬ 
quires  a  yard  and  a 
half  of  goods  twrnntv 
inches  Avide,  or  seven- 
eighths  of  a  yard 
either  thirty-six  or 
forty-five  inches  w-ide, 
each  with  three-eight  hs 
of  a  yard  of  lace  net 


1114 


1114 

Ladies’  Butterfly  Dress  Sleeve, 
with  Fitted  Lining.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  43.) 


Side-Back  View. 

Ladies’  Circular  Skirt.  (To  be  Slightly  Gathered  or  Dart- 
Fitted  in  Front.)  Known  as  the  Bell  or 
Umbrella  Skirt.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


twenty-seven  inches  w-ide  for  facing, 
or  20  cents. 


Price  of  pattern,  lOd. 


Si  45 

Side—  Front  View. 


back  wdth  hooks  and  eyes.  At  the  neck  is  a  high  standing 
collar  decorated  at  the  top  with  a  frill  of  lace,  and  over  the 
collar  is  arranged  a  crush  collar  of  silk  that  is  gathered  at  the 


LADIES’  CIRCULAR  SKIRT.  (To  be  Slightly  Gathered  or 
Dart-Fitted  in  Front.)  KNOWN  AS  THE  BELL 
OR  UMBRELLA  SKIRT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8445. — This  skirt  is  shoAvn  made  of  Scotch  mixed 
goods  and  finished  Avith  machine-stitching  at  figure  No.  140  T 
in  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

A  pretty  tan  suiting  was  here  selected  for  the  skirt,  w'hich  is  a 
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graceful  circular  style  known  as 
the  bell  or  umbrella  skirt.  The 
skirt  measures  about  four  yards 
round  at  the  bottom  in  the  me¬ 
dium  sizes  and  is  all  in  one  piece, 
the  ends  being  joined  in  a  seam 
at  the  center  of  the  back.  It 
may  be  dart-fitted  or  slightly 
gathered  at  the  top  in  front,  as 
is  considered  most  becoming. 
The  fulness  at  the  back  is  closely 
gathered  across  the  top  and  falls 
in  stylish  flute-folds  to  the  lower 
edge,  and  the  skirt  ripples  deeply 
at  the  sides  below  the  hips. 

Lustrous  mohair,  serge  and 
many  novelty  goods  maybe  made 
up  in  this  style,  which  is  extreme¬ 
ly  graceful. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8445  in 
nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty 
to  thirty- six  inches,  waist  meas¬ 
ure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size, 
the  skirt  requires  five  yards  and 
seven -eighths  of  material  twen¬ 
ty-two  inches  wide,  or  four  yards 
and  seven-eighths  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  four  yards  and  an  eighth 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  five-eighths  forty-four 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
and  a  fourth  fifty  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents. 


LADIES’  BUTTERFLY  DRESS 

SLEEVE,  WITH  FITTED 
LINING-. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  42.) 

No.  1114. — This  novel  style 
of  sleeve  is  pictured  made  of 
lustrous  mohair.  The  sleeve  is 
shaped  by  an  inside  and  outside 
seam  and  arranged  over  a  coat¬ 
shaped  lining.  The  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  sleeve  is  gathered  at 
the  top  and  for  a  short  distance 
along  its  side  edges,  and  at  the 
center  the  fulness  is  drawn  up 
close  to  the  top  by  a  short  shirr¬ 
ing  under  a  fancy  buckle,  the 
butterfly  effect  produced  being 
extremely  novel  and  stylish. 

Below  the  butterfly  effect  the 
sleeve  fits  the  arm  closely.  The 
sleeve  may  be  finished  plainly 
or  with  a  fancy  cuff  that  is 
shaped  to  flare  prettily  over  the 
wrist  and  ripple  at  the  back.  A 
frill  of  lace  edging  sewed  to  the 
sleeve  along  the  joining  of  the 
cuff  extends  below  the  cuff,  with 
dainty  effect. 

A  sleeve  of  this  style  may  com¬ 
plete  a  basque-waist  or  fancy 
silk  waist  and  may  also  be  used 
in  dresses  of  cloth,  crepon,  etc. 

The  cuff  should  be  lined  with 
silk,  and  edging  and  a  buckle  will 
contribute  the  usual  trimmings. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1114  in 
eight  sizes  for  ladies  from  nine 
to  sixteen  inches,  arm  measure, 
measuring  the  arm  about  an  inch 
below  the  bottom  of  the  arrn’s- 
eye.  For  a  lady  whose  arm 
measures  eleven  inches  as  de¬ 
scribed,  a  pair  of  sleeves  will 
need  four  yards  of  goods  twen¬ 
ty-two  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  thirty  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  and  three-fourths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 


Figure  No.  143  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Neglige*. — The  patterns  are  Ladies’  Dressing-Sack  No.  8476 
(copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents;  and  Seven-Gored  Skirt  No.  8393 
(copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  44.) 


and  a  fourth  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  an 
eighth  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 
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Figure  No.  143  T.— LADIES’  NEGLIGEE. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  43.) 

Figure  No.  143  T. — This  consists  of  a  Ladies’  dressing-sack 
and  seven-gored  skirt.  The  sack  pattern,  which  is  No.  8476 
and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen 
again  on  page  41.  The  skirt  pattern,  which  is  No.  8393  and 
costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty 
to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure,  and  is  also  showm  on  its 
accompanying  label. 

A  refreshingly  cool  and  decidedly  dressy  air  characterizes 
this  charming  negligee  of  plain  and  figured  silk,  with  decoration  of 
ribbon,  lace  insertion  and  lace  edging.  The  neck  of  the  dressing- 
sack  is  shaped  slightly  low  and  square  in  front,  where  it  is 
trimmed  with  lace  frills  across  the  bands  finishing  the  gathered 
upper  edges  of  the  full  center-fronts.  The  center-fronts  are 
joined  to  smooth  side-fronts  in  seams  which  are  hidden  by  a  lace- 
edged  ruffle  of  the  material  that  passes  about  the  neck  at  the 
back,  and  the  closing  is  made  at  the  center  of  the  front  with 
button-holes  and  buttons.  The  seamless  back  is  shirred  several 
times  at  the  waist-line  and 
ribbon  ties  tacked  at  the 
ends  of  the  shirrings  are 
carried  about  the  waist 
and  bowed  prettily  over 
the  closing,  holding  the 
fulness  of  the  center-fronts 
becomingly  to  the  figure. 

A  lace-edged  ruffle  of  the 
material  falls  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  sack, 
adding  much  to  the  elab¬ 
orate  effect.  Large  puff* 
sleeves  thatinsurefreedom 
and  comfort  are  finished 
with  deep  lace-edged  frills 
of  the  material. 

The  seven-gored  skirt 
has  adeep  Spanishflounce, 
that  is  here  pictured  cov¬ 
ered  with  four  row's  of 
lace  edsnns;  and  headed 


LADIES’  SIX-GORED 
SKIRT.  (To  be  Box- 
Plaited  or  Gathered  at 
the  Back.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8479.  —  Another 
view  of  this  skirt,  showr- 


Ladies’  Two-Seam  Leg-o’-Muttox  Dress  Sleeve,  w'ith  Fitted 
Lining.  (To  be  Made  with  One,  Two  or  Three 
Circular  Caps.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  45.) 


8479 


Side- Bach  View. 

Ladies’  Six-Gored  Skirt.  (To  be  Box-Plaited  or  Gathered  at  the 

Back:.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


8479 

•  Side-Front  View. 

by  a  band  of  lace  insertion,  the  effect  produced  being  charming. 

A  toilette  of  this  style  may  be  appropriately  made  of  dotted 
Swiss,  nainsook,  organdy,  mull,  lawn,  batiste  or  plain  or  fancy  silk. 


ing  it  made  of  white  duck  and  decorated  with  folds  of  blue  duck, 
is  giver*  at  figure  No.  134  T  in  this  magazine. 

The  skirt,  a  graceful  example  of  a  conservative  style,  is  here 
pictured  made  of  golden-brown  figured  silk.  Six  gores  are  com¬ 
prised  in  the  skirt,  which  presents  the  fashionable  flare  at  the 
front  and  deep  ripples  at  the  sides  and  back.  The  top  of  the 
skirt  is  fitted  smoothly,  but  without  darts,  across  the  front  and 
sides,  and  the  fulness  at  the  back  may  be  laid  in  three  box- 
plaits  or  collected  in  gathers,  as  preferred.  The  skirt  measures 
about  five  yards  round  at  the  bottom  in  the  medium  sizes.  The 
placket  is  finished  above  the  seam  nearest  the  back  at  the  left 
side,  and  the  skirt  is  finished  with  a  belt. 

Most  of  the  seasonable  dress  goods  will  make  up  satisfactorily 
by  this  mode  ;  it  is  especially  suitable  for  such  materials  as  serge, 
mohair,  challis,  brilliantine  and  many  pretty  cotton  fabrics. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8479  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty 
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Ladies’  Close-Fitting  Two-Seam 
Dress  Sleeve,  with  Handker¬ 
chief  Cap.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


to  thirty-six  inches,  waist 
measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  skirt 
calls  for  eight  yards  and  a 
half  of  goods  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  seven 
yards  and  an  eighth  thirty 
inches  wide,  or  six  yards 
and  seven- eighths  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  or  five 
yards  and  seven-eighths 
forty-four  inches  wide,  or 
four  yards  and  three- 
eighths  fifty  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d. 
or  30  cents. 


LADIES’  TWO-SEAM 
LEG-O’-MUTTON  DRESS 
SLEEVE,  WITH 
FITTED  LINING.  (To  be 
Made  with  One,  Two 
or  Three  Circular  Caps.) 
(For  Illustrations  see  Page  44.) 

No.  1112. — This  sleeve 


8458 

Side-Front  View. 


is  pictured  made  of  lustrous  mohair  and  decorated  with 
braid,  and  a  pretty  effect  is  given  by  lining  the  caps  with 
changeable  violet  silk.  The  sleeve  is  in  leg-o’-mutton  style, 
shaped  by  inside  and  outside  seams.  It  is  gathered  at  the 
top  and  flares  only  moderately  above  the  elbow  but  fits 
the  arm  closely  below,  and  is  arranged  over  a  coat-shaped 
lining.  Three  circular  caps  of  unequal  depth,  each  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top,  flare  in  stylish  ripples  over  the  sleeve  and 
are  decorated  at  the  lower  edges  with  a  row  of  braid. 

The  sleeve  may  be  made  up  with  one,  two  or  three  caps. 

Silk,  cloth,  serge,  mohair  and  various  novelty  dress 
goods  may  be  made  up  in  this  manner,  and  for  thin  mate¬ 
rials  it  is  an  especially  good  style.  Lace  insertion,  ribbon, 
passementerie  or  braid  will  provide  the  decoration. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1112  in  eight  sizes  for  ladies  from 
nine  to  sixteen  inches,  arm  measure,  measuring  the  arm 
about  an  inch  below  the  bottom  of  the  arm’s-eye.  For  a  lady 
whose  arm  measures  eleven  inches  as  described,  a  pair  of  sleeves 
with  three  caps  will  need  four  yards  and  seven-eighths  of  goods 


Side- Back  View. 

Ladies’  Straight,  Full  Skirt  Over  a  Five-Gored  Foundation  or  Slip 

Skirt.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  46.) 

wide,  or  a  yard  and  seven-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  a  yard 
and  three-fourths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  a  fourth 
forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  three-fourths  thirty 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  a  half  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or 
two  yards  and  three-fourths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
and  an  eighth  fifty  inches  wide,  each  with  three  yards  and  an 
eighth  of  silk  twenty  inches  wide  to  line  the  caps.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 

- ♦ - 


LADIES’  CLOSE-FITTING  TWO-SEAM  DRESS  SLEEVE,  WITH 
HANDKERCHIEF  CAP. 


(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

No.  1113. — This  3leeve  very  nearly  approaches  the  close-fitting 
coat-sleeve  in  shape,  but  is  made  novel  and  fanciful  by  a  deep 
handkerchief  cap.  Silk  is  pictured  in  the  sleeve,  which  is 
shaped  with  inside  and  outside  seams  and  gathered  with  slight 
fulness  at  the  top.  The  handkerchief  cap  is  seamless  and  its 
four  corners  hang  in  points  about  the  arm ;  it  is  gathered 
slightly  across  the  top  and  its  stylish  fulness  falls  naturally. 

Edging  and  insertion  trim 
the  cap  prettily. 

A  pretty  effect  may  be 
created  in  a  sleeve  like 
this  by  making  the  cap  of  a 
contrasting  material,  and 
lace,  ribbon,  gimp  and 
similartrimmings  will  dec¬ 
orate  the  cap  and  wrists 
appropriately. 

We  have  pattern  No. 
1113  in  eight  sizes  for  la¬ 
dies  from  nine  to  sixteen 
inches,  arm  measure, 
measuring  the  arm  about 
an  inch  below  the  bottom 
of  the  arm’s-eye.  For  a 
lady  whose  arm  measures 
eleven  inches  as  described, 
a  pair  of  sleeves  calls  for 
two  yards  and  a  half  of 
goods  twenty-two  inches 
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LADIES’  STRAIGHT,  FULL  SKIRT  OVER  A  FIVE-GORED 
FOUNDATION  OR  SLIP  SKIRT. 


(For  Illustrations  see  Page  45.) 

No.  8458. — At  figure  No.  138  T  in  this  magazine  this  skirt  is 
shown  made  of  figured  blue  lawn  and  prettily  trimmed  with 
insertion  and  hemstitching. 

This  is  a  pretty  style  for 
making  up  grass  linen,  or¬ 
gandy  and  other  sheer  mate¬ 
rials.  Embroidered  grass 
linen  is  here  pictured  in  the 
skirt,  which  is  made  over  a 
foundation  or  slip  skirt  of 
pale-green  percaline.  The  full 
skirt  is  gathered  at  the  top 
and  decorated  at  the  bottom 
with  a  ruffle  of  embroidered 
grass  linen  edging  headed  by 
three  rows  of  narrow  ribbon. 

The  full  skirt  measures  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  five  yards  and  a  half 
round  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
foundation  or  slip  skirt  is 
about  five  yards  round  at  the 
bottom  in  the  medium  sizes. 

The  foundation  or  slip  skirt 
is  smooth  fitting  at  the  top  of 
the  front  and  sides  and  is 
gathered  at  the  back.  The 
plackets  are  finished  at  the 
center  of  the  back  and  the 
skirts  are  sewed  to  a  belt. 

Linen  Swiss  with  open¬ 
work  stripes,  embroidered 
mull  in  delicate  tints  made 
up  over  colored  percaline  or 
silk,  and  the  linen  lawns  and 
embroidered  grass  linens  are 
materials  highly  commended 
for  a  skirt  of  this  style,  and 
the  fine  French  dimities  are 
not  to  be  omitted  from  the 
list  of  appropriate  fabrics.  The  foundation  skirt 
is  of  silk  in  some  shade  harmonizing  with  the 
full  skirt  material,  if  the  latter  is  sheer,  a  change¬ 
able  effect  being  preferred  to  a  solid  hue. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8458  in  nine  sizes  for 
ladies  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  ;waist, 
measure.  To  make  the  full  skirt  for  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  will  need  eleven  yards  and  three- 
fourths  of  material  twenty-twm  inches  wide,  or 
eight  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty  inches  wide,  or 
seven  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty-six  inches  wide, 
or  five  yards  and  seven-eighths  forty-four  inches 
wide.  The  foundation  or  slip  skirt  requires  eight 
yards  and  seven-eighths  twenty  inches  wide,  or 
six  yards  and  a  half  twenty-seven  inches  wide, 
or  five  yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty-six  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


two  double  box-plaits  that  spread  toward  the  lower  edge. 
The  top  of  the  front-gore  is  completed  wdth  a  yoke  section 
that  is  pointed  at  the  center  and  finished  in  points  at  the 
ends,  which  are  buttoned  over  the  ends  of  a  round  yoke 
section  that  finishes  the  remainder  of  the  skirt.  A  single 
row  of  machine-stitching  provides  a  neat  finish  for  the  skirt. 


LADIES’  CYCLING  SKIRT. 
f  (For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  1108. — This  graceful  cycling  skirt  is 
shown  made  of  gray  cloth.  It  comprises  a  front- 
gore,  a  gore  at  each  side  and  a  wide  back- gore 
and  measures  about  three  yards  and  a  half 
round  at  the  lower  edge  in  the  medium  sizes. 

The  seams  joining  the  front  and  side  gores  are 
terminated  some  distance  from  the  top  below 
overlaps  allowed  on  the  front-gore,  .and  are 
curved  outward  at  the  knee  to  give  extra  length 
and  width  at  the  knee  when  the  wmarer  is 
mounted.  Pointed  straps  fastened  to  these 
seams  and  caught  by  hooks  and  loops  to  the 
lower  ends  of  the  overlaps  raise  the  skirt  to  even  depth  for 
walking,  the  extra  length  forming  pretty  drapery  folds  across 
the  front.  The  skirt  is  closed  through  the  overlaps  with  but¬ 
tons  and  button-holes,  and  similar  buttons  are  placed  in  the 
ends  of  each  strap.  The  fulness  at  the  back  is  arranged  in 


1108 


(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

/ 


The  excellence  of  this  mode  is  very  apparent.  All  kinds  of 
cloths  in  tan,  blue  or  gray  used  for  cycling  costumes  may  be 
chosen  for  the  skirt  and  stitching  and  buttons  will  always  pro¬ 
vide  the  completion. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1108  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty 


Ladies’  Cycling  Skirt.  (Copyright.) 
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to  tliirty-six  inches,  wabt  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size, 
the  skirt  requires  four  yards  and  seven-eighths  of  material 

twenty-seven 
inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and 
seven  -  eighths 
thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  three 
yards  and  five- 
eighths  forty- 
four  inches 
wide,  or  three 
yards  and  a  half 
fiftyincheswide. 
Price  of  pattern, 
Is.  or  25  cents. 


LADIES’ 
FRENCH  SUN- 
BONNET. 


(For  Illustration 
see  this  Page.) 


Ladies’  French  Sun-Bonnet.  (Copyright.)  ]sj-0_  3443 


gathered  to  form  a  self-heading.  A  hem  at  the  bottom  of 
the  crown  holds  a  cord  that  draws  the  bonnet  as  closely 
to  the  neck  as  desired.  The  plaited  ends  of  tie-strings  are 
sewed  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  front,  and  a  pretty  bow  of 
the  material  bordered  with  lace  edging  is  placed  at  the  back 
over  the  curtain.  A  frill  of  lace  edging  decorates  the  front 
edges  of  the  front  and  crown  and  the  ends  and  lower  edge  of 
the  curtain. 

For  serviceable  wear,  striped,  checked  or  figured  gingham 
and  oftentimes  chambray  will  be  chosen;  and  for  more  dainty 
use  dotted  or  plain  Swiss  or  pique  is  commended  and'  a  deli¬ 
cate  color  under  the  lace  insertion  will  be  effective.  Alter¬ 
nate  bands  of  Swiss,  insertion  and  lace  insertion  compose  the 
smooth  front  in  this  instance,  but  for  general  wear  less  elabora¬ 
tion  is  preferable.  A  bonnet  of  checked  gingham,  trimmed  at 
the  front  edges  of  the  crown  and  front  and  around  the  curtain 
with  ruffles  of  plain  gingham,  will  be  pretty  as  well  as  serviceable. 

Pattern  No.  8443  is  in  one  size  only.  To  make  a  sun-bonnet 
like  it,  will  require  a  yard  and  three-eighths  of  plain  Swiss 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  with  a  yard  and  seven-eighths  of  Swiss 
insertion  two  inches  wide,  and  a  yard  and  five-eighths  of  lace 
insertion  one  inch  wide.  Of  one  material,  it  needs  a  yard  and 
seven-eighths  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  five- 
eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


This  quaint  and 
protective  sun- 
bonnet  is  pic¬ 
tured  made  of  plain  Swiss,  Swiss  insertion  and  lace  insertion. 
The  front  of  the  sun-bonnet  is  smooth  and  made  double  and  it  is 
stitched  at  intervals  to  form  casings  for  silk-covered  slats  of 
pasteboard  that  give  the  necessary 
stiffness  to  the  front  and  show  pret¬ 
tily  through  the  lace  insertion.  The 
slats  are  to  be  removed  when  the 
bonnet  is  laundered.  To  the  back 
of  the  front  is  joined  a  full  crown 
that  is  smooth  at  the  sides  ^nd 


mg 


1122 


Ladies’ 


11 22 

Side- Front  View.  Side- Back  View. 

Circular  Cycling  Skirt.  (Perforated  for  Shorter  Length.)  (Copyright.) 
(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


turned  under  and  gathered  across  the  top  to  form  a  frill 
finish,  and  across  the  bottom  of  the  front  and  crown  is  sewed 
a  deep  straight  curtain  that  is  turned  under  at  the  top  and 


LADIES’  CIRCULAR  CYCLING  SKIRT.  (Perforated  for 
Shorter  Length.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  1122. — This  is  a  comfortable  cycling  skirt,  simple  in 
construction  and  graceful  in  effect,  and  may  extend 
to  either  length  illustrated.  Mixed  cheviot  was 
chosen  for  its  development,  and  three  rows  of  ma¬ 
chine-stitching  are  made  at  hem  depth  from  the  low¬ 
er  edge.  The  skirt  is  in  circular  style,  with  its 
back  edges  meeting  in  a  center  seam,  and  its  sliap- 
produces  deep  ripples  below  the  hips  and  at  the 

back.  A  placket 
opening  is  made 
at  each  side  of 
the  center  of 
the  front  and 
closed  with  but¬ 
ton-holes'  and 
buttons  in  a 
fly.  A  spacious 
pocket  is  in¬ 
serted  in  the 
placket  at  the 
left  side.  The 
skirt  measures 
about  three 
yards  and  a  half 
round  at  the 
bottom  in  the 
medium  sizes. 
The  top  of  the 
skirt  is  com¬ 
pleted  with  belt 
sections  that  are 
closed  at  the 
plackets. 

Serge,  cordu¬ 
roy,  cheviot, 
mohair,  etc. ,  are 
favored  ma¬ 
terials  for  skirts, 
of  this  kind  and 
machine  -  stitch¬ 
ing  is  the  most 
suitable  finish. 

We  have  pat¬ 
tern  No.  1122 
in  nine  sizes  for 
ladies  from 
twenty  to  thir¬ 
ty-six  inches, 
waist  measure. 

For  a  lady  of  medium  size,  the  garment  will  require  four 
yards  and  an  eighth  of  material  twenty-seven  inches  wide, 
or  three  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
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and  three-fourths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  three- 
eighths  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


material  is  cut  away  from  beneath  the  insertion  or  beading. 
We  have  pattern  No.  8477  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from 


LADIES’  FRENCH  OPEN  DRAWERS. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8477. — These  drawers  are  illustrated  made  of  fine  nain¬ 
sook  and  have  much  the  appearance  of  a  divided  short  skirt, 
being  of  great  width  in  the  leg.  They  are  shaped  by  a  short 
seam  at  the  inside  of  each  leg  and  the  top  is  gathered  and  joined 
to  a  shallow  yoke  formed  of  a  smooth  front-section  between  two 
straight  back-sections  that  are  shirred  on  tapes  at  the  top.  The 
front  and  back  edges  of  the  drawers  portions  are  hemmed  and 
the  front  edges  are  widely  lapped.  The  lower  edge  of  each 
drawers  portion  is  curved  so  as  to  make  the  drawers  shortest  at 
the  outside  of  the  legs  and  a  lace-edged  frill  of  the  material  hav¬ 
ing  a  row  of  lace  insertion  let  in  a  little  above  the  lower  edge  is 
added  to  each  leg  and  is  headed  by  a  row  of  beading  through 

which  light- 
blue  ribbon  is 
run  and  pret¬ 
tily  bowed  at 
the  outside 
of  the  leg. 

Fine  cam¬ 
bric,  lawn, 
linen,  French 
muslin,  nain¬ 
sook,  etc., 


8475 


Front  View. 


8475 

Back  View. 


Ladies’  French  Corset-Cover,  Drawn  to  the  Waist  with 
Shirr-Strings.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  49.) 

twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure.  To  make  the 
garment  for  a  lady  of  medium  size,  will  require  two  yards 

and  three- 
eighths  of 
material  thir¬ 
ty-six  inches 
wide.  Price 
of  pattern, 
lOd.  or  20 
cents. 


8477 

Ladies’  French  Open  Drawers. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


8439 

Side-Back  View. 

Ladies’  Petticoat-Skirt,  with  Straight  Spanish 
Flounce.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


LADIES’ 

PETTICOAT- 

SKIRT, 

WITH 

STRAIGHT 

SPANISH 

FLOUNCE. 

(For  Illustra¬ 
tions  see 
this  Page.) 

No.  8489. 
—This  new 
petticoat- 
skirt  is  ex- 
c  eedingly 
dainty  in  ef¬ 
fect  and  is 
made  wide 
and  fluffy  to 
suit  the  new 
dress  skirts. 
Cambric  was 
here  used  for 
the  petticoat- 
skirt,  which 
consists  of  a 
front-gore,  a 
gore  at  each 
side  and  a 
and  stitched  to 


8439 

Side-Front  View. 

may  be  selected  for  making  these  drawers,  and  frills  of  lace  or 
fine  embroidery  below  bands  of  insertion  or  ribbon-run  beading 
may  be  used  for  decoration.  The  effect  is  daintier  if  the 


straight  back-breadth.  The  top  is  underfaced _ _ 

form  a  casing  in  which  a  tape  is  inserted  to  regulate  the  width 
about  the  waist,  the  need  of  a  placket  being  thus  obviated.  A 
straight  Spanish  flounce  drawn  on  a  cord  at  the  top  and  deco¬ 
rated  at  the  bottom  with  two  frills  of  lace  edging  and  two  rows 
of  insertion  is  sewed  to  the  petticoat-skirt  a  little  below  the 
knee,  the  lower  edge  of  the  lower  frill  coming  even  with  that 
of  a  ruffle  of  the  material  that  trims  the  bottom  of  the  petticoat- 
skirt.  The  petticoat-skirt  and  flounce  measure,  respectively, 
three  yards  and  a  fourth  and  four  yards  and  a  fourth  at  the 
bottom  in  the  medium  sizes. 

The  petticoat-skirt  will  be  made  of  nainsook,  cambric,  fine 
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muslin,  lawn,  dimity,  etc.,  and  may  be  as  simply  or  as  elabo¬ 
rately  trimmed  with  lace,  embroidery  and  beading  as  desired. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8439  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure.  For 
a  lady  of  medium  size,  the  skirt  calls  for  nine  yards 
of  goods  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  seven  yards 
and  an  eighth  thirty-six  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 

Is.  or  25  cents. 


LADIES’  FRENCH  CORSET-COVER,  DRAWN  TO  THE 
WAIST  WITH  SHIRR-STRINGS. 

( For  Illustrations  see  Page  48.) 

No.  8475. — This  dainty  corset-cover  is  illustrated 
made  of  fine  nainsook  and  decorated  with  embroidered 
edging  and  beading,  a  delicate  shade  of  pink  ribbon 
being  run  through  the  beading  and  bowed  on  each 
shoulder  and  at  the  closing,  which  is  made  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  front  with  small  buttons  and  button-holes. 
The  full  fronts  and  full  back  are  joined  in  under-arm 
and  very  short  shoulder  seams  and  their  fulness  is 
drawn  well  to  the  center  by  gathers  at  the  top  and  a 
double  row  of  shirring  at  the  waist-line.  A  casing  is 
formed  all  round  at  the  waist-line  of  the  corset-cover 
and  through  it  tapes  are  run  and  tied  over  the  fronts, 
thus  adjusting  the  corset-cover  more  closely  to  the  fig¬ 
ure.  The  neck  is  shaped  in  rounding  outline. 

Cambric,  lawn,  nainsook,  linen  or  fine  muslin  are 
suitable  materials  for  making  up  this  garment,  and 
Hamburg,  nainsook  or  lace  edging  and  insertion, 
beading  and  fancy-stitclied  bands  may  be  satisfactor¬ 
ily  used  for  trimming. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8475  in  thirteen  sizes  for 
ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size,  the  corset-cover 
will  require  two  yards  of  material  twenty  inches  wide, 
or  a  yard  and  three-fourths  twenty-seven  inches  wide, 
or  a  yard  and  a  half  thirty- 
six  inches  wide.  Price  of  _  ^ 

pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


tucks  in  cutting  out,  as  they  are  not  provided  for  in  the  pattern. 
The  garment  is  sleeveless  and  a  frill  of  lace  edging  headed  by 

a  row  of  ribbon- 
run  beading 
trims  each 
arm’s-eye.  The 
chemise  may  be 
made  loose  or  it 
may  be  drawn  in 
in  Empire  style 
by  ribbon  run 
through  an  en¬ 
circling  band  of 
beading  and 
bowed  in  front, 

'  both  effects  be¬ 
ing  illustrated. 

Fine  muslin, 
cambric,  nain¬ 
sook  and  lawn 
will  be  appropri¬ 
ate  for  this  gar¬ 
ment,  and  lace, 
embroidery  and 
beading  thread¬ 
ed  with  delicate¬ 
ly  hued  rjbbon 
will  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  trim  it. 

We  have  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8478  in 
ten  sizes  for  la¬ 
dies  from  twen¬ 
ty-eight  to  for¬ 
ty-six  inches, 
bust  measure. 
To  make  the 

8478 

Front  View. 


LADIES’  CHEMISE  OR  COR¬ 
SET-COVER  AND  UN¬ 
DER-SKIRT  IN  ONE.  (To  be 

Made  Loose  or  in  Empire 
Style.)  KNOWN  AS  THE 
SKIRT-CHEMISE. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8478. — This  pretty 
garment,  which  answers  the 
double  purpose  of  a  chemise 
or  corset-cover  and  a  short 
under-skirt  in  one,  is  shown 
developed  in  nainsook.  It  is 
nicely  curved  to  the  figure  at 
the  sides  by  under-arm  seams 
and  has  very  short  seams  on 
the  shoulders.  The  neck  is 
in  low,  round  outline  and  is 
gathered  for  some  distance 
across  the  center  of  the  front 
and  back  and  finished  with 
ribbon-run  beading  edged 
with  a  standing  frill  of  lace, 
the  ribbon  being  prettily 
bowed  at  the  center  of  the 
front.  A  deep  ruffle  of  the 
material  is  set  on  under  the 
beading  across  the  front, 
with  dressy  effect;  it  is  or¬ 
namented  at  its  lower  edge 
with  a  cluster  of  fine  tucks 
and  a  frill  of  lace,  the  ruffle 
being  deepest  at  the  center 
of  the  front  but  narrowing 
gradually  and  terminating  at 

the  shoulder  seams.  The  skirt  is  lengthened  by  a  deep  flounce 
of  the  material  that  is  ornamented  with  two  clusters  of  fine 
tucks  and  a  frill  of  lace.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  all  the 


81-78 

Back  View. 


8478 

Front  View. 

Ladies’  Chemise  or  Corset-Cover  and  Under-Skirt  in  One.  (To  be  Made  Loose  or  in  Empire 

Style.)  Known  as  the  Skirt-Chemise. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


garment  for  a  lady  of  medium  size,  will  require  seven  yards 
of  material  twenty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  three- 
eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 
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Figure  No.  144 T.— MTSSES’  STREET  TOILETTE. 

( For  Illustration  see  this  Page.l 

Figure  No.  144  T. — This  consists  of  a  Misses’  jacket-basque 


pattern,  which  is  No.  8480  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  seven 
sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  is  again 
shown  on  page  62. 

The  toilette  is  jaunty  in  style  and  dressy  in  its  present 


Figure  No.  144  T.  Figure  No.  145  T. 

Figure  No.  144  T. — This  illustrates  Misses’  Street  Toilette. — The  patterns  are  Misses’  Jacket-Basque  No.  8454  (copyright),  price  Is.  or 
25  cents;  and  Six-Gored  Skirt  No.  8480  (copyright),  price  Is.  or  25  cents.  Figure  No.  145  T. — This  illustrates 
Misses’  Orgaxdy  Costume. — The  pattern  is  No.  8467  (copyright),  price  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents. 

(For  Descriptions  see  Pages  50  and  51.) 


and  skirt.  The  basque  pattern,  which  is  No.  8454  and  costs  Is. 
or  25  cents,  is  in  five  sizes  for  misses  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  is  differently  pictured  on  page  58.  The  skirt 


development,  which  unites  brown  serge  and  rose-and-heliotrope 
changeable  taffeta.  The  Louis  XV.  coat  is  closely  fitted  at  the 
back  and  sides,  the  shaping  producing  flutes  in  the  skirt.  Full, 
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Figure  No.  146  T. — This  illustrates  Misses’  Empire  Sack. — The 
pattern  is  No.  8464  (copyright),  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  52.) 


the  stylish  flare  at  the  front,  where  the  effect  is  smooth. 

The  toilette  is  a  tasteful  one  for  wear  when  taking  afternoon 
walks,  and  will  make  up  with  good  effect  in  a  combination  of 
cloth,  whipcord,  cheviot,  seaside  canvas  or  novelty  goods  and 
fancy  or  plain  silk. 

The  brown  straw  hat  is  simply  trimmed  with  changeable  taf¬ 
feta  ribbon. 


Figure  No.  145 T.— MISSES’  ORGANDY  COSTUME. 

(For  Illustration  seePage  50.) 

Figure  No.  145  T. — This  illustrates  a  Misses’ costume.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8467  and  costs  Is.  Gd.  or  35  cents,  is  in 
seven  sizes  for  misses’  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
may  be  seen  again  on  this  page. 

As  here  pictured,  in  sheer  white  organdy  over  violet  silk  with 
an  elaborate  decoration  of  in¬ 
sertion,  ribbon  and  edging,  the 
costume  is  stylish  and  dainty  for 
Summer  fetes.  The  full  skirt  of 
organdy  overlays  a  five-gored 
skirt  of  violet  taffeta  and  is  trim¬ 
med  with  three  rows  of  insertion. 

The  waist  is  made  over  a 
closely- fitted  lining  and  has  gath¬ 
ered  fulness  drawn  well  to  the 
center  in  front  and  toward  the 
closing  at  the  back.  Three 
curved  bands  of  insertion  deco¬ 
rate  the  waist  in  front  and  a 
wrinkled  ribbon  stock  bowed  at 
the  back  encircles  the  standing 
collar.  Pointed  bretelles  bor¬ 
dered  wdth  insertion  above  a 
frill  of  lace  edging  droop  grace¬ 
fully  over  the  full  sleeves,  which 
are  in  three-quarter  length  fin- 


drooping  fronts 
closed  at  the 
center  appear 
with  vest  effect 
between  jacket 
fronts  that  ex¬ 
tend  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  vest  in 
front  of  the  hips 
and  are  of  even 
depth  with  the 
back  on  the  hips. 

The  jacket 
fronts  are  re¬ 
versed  in  long 
lapels  that  are 
faced  with  silk 
and  outlined 
with  passemen¬ 
terie.  Buttons 
and  simulated 
button-holes 
decorate  the 
jacket  fronts  be¬ 
low  the  revers 
and  cross-rows 
of  insertion  trim 
the  full  fronts. 

A  wrinkled  rib¬ 
bon  covers  the 
lower  edge  of 
the  full  fronts 
and  a  similar 
ribbon  forms  a 
pretty  stock. 

The  leg-o’-mut- 
ton  sleeves  are 
finished  with 
ripple  turn-up 
cuffs  of  silk. 

The  skirt  is 

in  six  gores  and  may  be  gathered  or  box-plaited  at  the  back. 
It  hangs  below  the  hips  in  flutes  that  stand  out  well  and  cause 


S467 

Front  View. 


S467 

Back  View. 


Misses’  Costume,  with  a  Straight,  Full  Skirt  Over  a  Five-Gored  Foundation  or  Slip  Skirt.  (Either  Skirt  may 
be  Omitted  and  the  Sleeves  may  be  Made  in  Full  Length  or  Three-Quarter  Length.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  52.) 


ished  with  a  deep  frill  headed  by  a  ribbon  bowed  prettily  at 
the  outside  of  the  arm.  Ribbon  arranged  at  each  side  of  the 
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Figure  No.  146 T—  MISSES’  EMPIRE 
SACK. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  51.) 

Figure  No.  146  T.- — This  illustrates 
a  Misses’  Empire  sack.  The  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8464  and  costs  Is.  or  25 
cents,  is  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from 
ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  may 
be  seen  in  three  views  on  page  58 
of  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

The  stylish  top-garment  is  known 
both  as  the  Empire  sack  and  the  new  box  coat.  It  is  here 
shown  made  of  box  cloth  and  finished  with  machine-stitch¬ 
ing.  The  fronts  join  the  wide,  seamless  back  in  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams  and  are  reversed  above  the  bust  in  lapels 


$456  8456 

Front  View.  Bach  View. 

Girls’  Sailor  Costume,  with  Box-Plaited  Skirt.  (Copyright.) 

‘  (For  Description  see  Page  53.) 


will  make  up  stylishly  in  this  manner,  and  machine-stitch¬ 
ing  will  provide  a  suitable  finish.  A  very  dressy  coat  was  made 
like  this  of  light-gray  faced  cloth  and  decorated  with  a  collar 
and  lapel  inlay  of  white  velvet.  Stitching  finished  the  edges. 

Ribbon  and  aigrettes 
trim  the  hat  attract¬ 
ively. 


MISSES’  COSTUME, 
WITH  A  STRAIGHT, 
FULL  SKIRT  OVER 
A  FIVE-GORED 
FOUNDATION  OR 
SLIP  SKIRT.  (Either 
Skirt  may  be  Omit¬ 
ted  and  the  Sleeves 
may  be  Made  in 
Full-Length  or  Three 
Quarter  Length.) 


(For  Illustrations  see 
Page  51.) 


No.  8467.— At  fig 
ure  No.  145  T  in  this 
number  of  The;  De¬ 
lineator  this  costume 
is  shown  made  of  white 
organdy  over  violet  silk 
and  decorated  with 
lace,  ribbon  and  inser¬ 
tion. 

The  costume  offers 
a  charming  suggestion 
for  dotted  Swiss,  dim¬ 
ity,  organdy  and  other 
thin  materials  and  is 
here  pictured  made  of 
yellow  lawn  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  insertion, 
lace  edging  and  fancy 
ribbon.  The  waist  is 
supplied  with  a  lining 
fitted  by  single  bust 
darts  and  under-arm  and  side-back  gores  and  is  closed  at  the 
back.  The  full  front  and  backs  are  joined  in  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams  and  the  fulness  is  drawn  well  to  the  center  by 
gathers  at  the  neck  and  lower  edge,  the  front  drooping  slightly. 


8463 

Back  View. 
(Copyright.) 


Front  View. 

Misses’  Dress,  with  Zouave  Fronts. 

(For  Description  see  Page  54.) 

that  extend  in  points  beyond  the  ends  of  the  rolling  collar. 
The  closing  is  made  below  the  revers  and  at  the  waist-line 
with  a  large  button  and  button-hole.  The  one-seam  leg-o’-mut- 
ton  sleeves  are  arranged  at  the  top  in  two  double  box-plaits 


fulness  in  front  is  tacked  on  each  shoulder  under  a  dainty 
bowr  and  terminated  at  the  ribbon  belt  under  rosettes  from 
which  fall  long  ends. 

The  construction  of  the  costume  is 
simplicity  itself.  Its  youthful  style  is 
well  suited  to  fine  white  goods  and 
to  all  colors,  though  especially  to  pale- 
blue,  lavender,  primrose-yellow,  helio¬ 
trope  and  rose  if  the  costume  be  in¬ 
tended  for  festival  occasions.  Less 
elaborate  costumes  will  be  copied  from 
it  in  silk,  cashmere,  crepon,  vailing, 
etamine,  etc.  The  garniture  of  lace, 
jet,  lace  or  embroidered  bands  or  plain 
or  fancy  taffeta  ribbon  should  suit  the 
material  employed. 

The  hat  is  a  small  shape  covered 
wdth  lace  net  and  trimmed  with 
Malines,  ribbon  and  violets. 


between  two  side-plaits  and  flare  stylishly  above  the  elbow 
Faced  cloth  in  light  or  dark  shades,  cheviot,  tweed,  etc,,. 
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Figure  No.  147  T. — This  illustrates  Misses’  Jacket. — The  pattern 
is  No.  5471  (copyright),  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  54.) 


Deep  bretelles,  that  are  bordered  with  lace  edging  below  a  band 
of  lace  insertion,  droop  in  four  handkerchief  points  over  flaring 
puffs  which  reach  , 

to  three  -  quarter 
depth  on  the  coat¬ 
shaped  linings.  The 
puffs  are  gathered 
at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  and  the  sleeves 
may  be  made  in 
full-length  or  in 
three-quarter 
length,  a  s  prefer¬ 
red.  The  three- 
quarter  length 
sleeves  are  com¬ 
pleted  with  a  frill  of 
the  material  deco¬ 
ral  ed  to  correspond 
with  the  bretelles. 

The  standing  collar 
is  encircled  by  a 
wrinkled  ribbon 
stock  that  is  bowed 
stylishly  at  the 
back.  A  twisted 
ribbon  crosses  the 
shoulders  over  the 
upper  edge  of  the 
bretelles  and  a 
dainty  bow  con¬ 
ceals  its  ends  at 
the  front  and  back. 

A  ribbon  surrounds 
the  waist  and  is 
bowed  prettily  at 
the  back.  Three 
crosswise  rows  of 
lace  insertion  deco¬ 
rate  the  front  of  the 
waist. 

The  dainty  full 
skirt,  which  is 
deeply  hemmed  at 
the  bottom  and 
gathered  at  the  top, 
is  eminently  well 
suited  to  thin  ma¬ 
terials  and 


is  ar¬ 
ranged  over  a  five- 
gored  foundation  or 
slip  skirt  of  perca- 
line  that  is  smooth 
at  the  top  of  the 
front  and  sides  and 
gathered  at  the 
back.  The  founda¬ 
tion  or  slip  skirt 
measures  about 
three  yards  and  an 
eighth  and  the  full 
skirt  three  yards 
and  a  half  at  the 
lower  edge  in  the 
middle  sizes.  The 
plackets  are  finish¬ 
ed  at  the  center  of 
the  back,  and  both 
skirts  are  sewed  to 
the  same  belt.  Eith¬ 
er  skirt  may  be 
used  alone. 

The  costume  sug¬ 
gests  a  pretty  man¬ 
ner  of  making  up 
thin  Summer  fab¬ 
rics,  but  it  is  equal¬ 
ly  well  suited  to 

silk,  etamine,  crepon  and  many  seasonable  novelty 

We  have  pattern  No.  8467  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  cos¬ 
tume  needs  ten  yards  and  three-fourths  of  goods  twenty-two 


inches  wide,  or  seven  yards  and  a  half  thirty  inches  wide,  or 
six  yards  and  five-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  five  yards 

and  three-eighths  forty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  6d.  or  35 
cents. 


GIRLS’  SAILOR  COSTUME,  WITH 
BOX-PLAITED  SKIRT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  52.) 

No.  8456. — Blue  and  white  flannel 
were  chosen  for  the  development  of 
this  costume.  The  skirt  is  deeply 
hemmed  at  the  bottom  and  arranged 
all  round  in  box-plaits ;  it  is  sewed  to 
a  sleeveless  body  of  lining  that  has  a 
dart-fitted  front  and  smooth  backs 
joined  by  shoulder  and  under-arm 
seams  and  is  closed  at  the  center  of  the 
back.  The  front  of  the  body  is  faced 
with  white  flannel  in  shield  shape. 

The  blouse  is  shaped  with  the  usual 
seams  on  the  shoulders  and  under  the 
arms  and  the  closing  is  made  at  the 
center  of  the  front  with  buttons  and 
button-holes.  The  lower  edge  is  turned 
under  and  stitched  to  form  a  casing, 
in  which  a  tape  or  elastic  is  inserted  to 
draw  the  edge  of  the  blouse  closely 


Figure  No.  148  T. — This  illustrates  Misses’  Eton  Jacket. 
— The  pattern  is  No.  8474  (copyright), 
price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  s’ee  Page  55.) 


Figure  No.  149  T. — This  illustrates  Misses’  Full 
Ripple  Gape. — The  pattern  is  No.  8483  (copy¬ 
right),  price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  55.) 


goods. 


about  the  waist,  the  blouse  drooping  over  the  skirt. 
The  neck  of  the  blouse  is  cut  low  in  V  shape  at 
the  front  and  prettily  reveals  the  shield-shaped  fac¬ 
ing  on  the  body.  A  pretty  sailor-collar  having 
broad  curved  ends  falls  deep  and  square  at  the  back.  The 
sleeves  are  novel  and  pretty ;  they  are  gathered  at  the  top  and 
laid  in  two  tucks  at  each  side  of  a  box-plait  at  the  wrist  and 
stand  out  from  the  arm  above  the  plait. 
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Figure  No.  147  T. — MISSES’  J  AG  NET. 


SI  7  3  8473 

Front  View.  Back  View 

Girls’  Dress,  with  Fancy  Bertha.  (Copyright.) 
(For  Description  see  Page  55.) 

.'lie.  nr  five  yards  and  five-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  five 
.,1'Us  thirtv-six  inches  wi  le.  or  four  yards  and  an  eighth  forty- 
ar  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or 


wrinkled  ribbon 
stock  bowed  at 
the  back.  The 
waist  pattern  is 
No.  8383,  price 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 
The  jacket  is 
fitted  by  sin¬ 
gle  bust  darts 
and  the  usual 
seams  and  pre¬ 
sents  the  fashionable  flute  folds  at  the 
sides  and  back  below  the  waist.  The 


(For  Illustration  see  Page  53.) 

Figure  No.  147  T.— This  illustrates  a 
Misses’  jacket.  The  pattern,  which  is 
No.  8471  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents, ,  is  in 
seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  may  be  seen  in  three 
views  on  page  57  of  this  number  of  Iiie 
Delineator. 

Blue  and  tan  serge  are  here  combined 
in  the  jacket,  which  is  decorated  with 
large  fancy  buttons  and  finished  with 
machine-stitching.  The  jacket  opens  all 
the  way  over  a  waist  of  embroidered  ba¬ 
tiste  having  a 


8468 


feerge 

Mdized 


,  cashmere,  French  flannel  ard  seaside  canvas  may  be 
for  this  costume,  with  stylish  results.  A  combination 
is  usually  preferred,  although  fre¬ 
quently  a  single  material  is  used 
throughout  and  braid  employed  to  give 
a  stylish  touch  of  color  and  relieve 
the  sameness  of  the  effect. 

We  have  pattern  No.  845G  in  ten 
sizes  for  girls  from  three  to  twelve 
years  of  age.  To  make  the  costume 
for  a  girl  of  eight  years,  will  require 
four  yards  of  blue  with  five-eighths 
of  a  yard  of  white  flannel  each  forty 
inches  wide.  Of  one  material,  it  will 
need  seven  yards  twenty-two  inches 

8173 


stock.  The  full  skirt  is  made  with  a  smooth  front-gore  and 
is  gathered  across  the  top  and  joined  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
waist.  A  lace  frill  headed  by  three  rows  of  narrow  ribbon 
ornaments  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  which  measures  two  yards 
and  a  half  round  in  the  middle  sizes.  A  wrinkled  ribbon  is 
passed  round  the  waist  and  ends  in  a  full  loop-bow  at  the  back. 

This  dress  may  be  stylishly  made  up  in  silk-warp  crepon, 
taffeta,  serge  and  mohair  or  in  washable  fabrics  such  as  grass 
linen,  figured  pique,  duck,  etc.;  and  lace,  gimp,  ribbon  and 
embroidery  will  be  suitable  for  trimming. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8403  in  nine  sizes  for  misses  from  eight 
to  sixteen  years  old.  Of  one  material  for  a  miss  of  twelve  years, 
the  dress  requires  seven  yards  and  seven-eighths  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  five  yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  four  yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  four 

yards  and  an  eighth  forty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents. 


'i.)  cents. 


MISSES’ 


DRESS.  WIT 
FRONTS. 


!  1  ZOUAVE 


(For  Illustrations  see  Page  50  ) 

No  84(13. — Another  view  of  this  dress 
given  at  figure  D  3  in  this  magazine. 

&  pretty  and  youthful-looking  costume 
.  here  shown  made  of  grass  linen  and 
.mmed  with  lace  and  ribbon.  The  full 
T  n '.  and  backs  are  separated  by  under¬ 
arm  gores  and  are  arranged  over  a  lining 
fitted  by  single  bust  darts  and  the  usual 
seams.  The  closing  is  made  invisibly  at 
he  back.  The  backs  are  gathered  all  the 
v ay  across  the  top,  but  fit  smoothly  at  the 
L.des,  the  fulness  being  drawn  well  to  the 
center  by  two  rows  of  gathers  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  front  is  gathered  across  the 
center  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  droops 
prettily  in  blouse  style  between  zouave 
fronts  that  are  included  in  the  shoulder 
and  under-arm  seams  and  reversed  in  styl- 
sh  lapels.  A  lace  frill  borders  the  zouave 
fronts  and  the  lapels  stand  out  broadly 
over  the  bishop  sleeves,  which  are  made 
over  coat-shaped  linings.  The  sleeves  are 
gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  fin¬ 
ished  with  round  cuffs.  At  the  neck  is 
a  standing  collar  over  which  is  a  wrinkled 

ribbon  that  is  tied  in  a  stylish  loop-bow  at  the  back.  A  frill 
of  lace  in  two  sections  droops  prettily  over  the  wrinkled  ribbon 


Girls’  Dress, 


8468 

Front  View. 
with  Star  Dollar 


8468 

Back  View. 

(To  be  Made  With  or  Without  the  Fitted  Lining.) 
(Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  56.) 


fronts  of  the  jacket  are  reversed  above  the  bust  in  pointed  revera 
that  form  notches  with  Ilie  rolling  collar.  A  fancy  belt  sur- 
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rounds  the  waist  and  is  passed  through  openings  in  the  darts  and 
buckled  in  front.  The  jacket  may  be  worn  without  a  belt,  if 
preferred  The  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  tlare  above  the 
elbow  and  fit  closely  below. 

For  early  and  late  Summer  wear  this  jacket  may  be  made  of 
cloth,  cheviot,  serge  and  materials  of  light  weight.  A  belt  of  the 
material  or  a  fancy  belt  and  buttons  will  provide  decoration, 
while  machine-stitching  will  be  the  most  popular  tinisli. 

The  hat  is  trimmed  with  ribbon  and  dowers. 


Figure  No.  1 48  T.— MISSES’  ETON  JACKET. 

(For  Illustration  pee  Page  53.) 

Figure  No.  148  T. — This  illustrates  a  Misses’  jacket.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8474  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  five 
sizes  for  misses  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  is 
shown  again  on  page  56. 

The  jacket  is  a  jaunty  new  Eton  style  made  of  blue  wide-wale 
serge.  The  back  is  accurately  btted  by  under-arm  and  side- 
back  gores,  but  is  seamless  at  the  center.  The  open  fronts  are 
reversed  their  depth  in  lapels  that  form  wide  notches  with  a 
rolling  collar;  they  may  be  straight  across  the  lower  edges,  with 
square  lower  front  corners  or  may  form  points  at  these  corners. 
Back  of  the  fronts  the  jacket  is  lengthened  by  a  ripple  peplum 
that  may  be  round  or  pointed,  as  is  most  pleasing  to  the  taste. 
A  belt  that  crosses  the  back  is  carried  under  the  fronts  and 
closed  in  front.  The  jacket  may  be  worn  without  a  belt,  if 
preferred.  Two  rows  of  machine-stitching  follow  the  edges  of 
the  jacket  in  tailor  style  and  a  row  of  buttons  is  set  along  the 
ends  of  the  collar  and  the  upper  ends  of  the  lapels.  The  sleeves, 
which  are  in  -gathered  leg-o’-mutton  style,  are  trimmed  at  the 

wrists  with  stitching  and  buttons. 

The  plaid  silk  waist  worn  with  the 
jacket  was  made  by  pattern  No.  8383, 
price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

The  hat  is  trimmed  with  dowers  and 
plaid  ribbon. 


Figure  No.  149 T.— MISSES’  FULL 
RIPPLE  CAPE. 

(For  Illufitration  see  Page  53.) 

Figure  No.  149  T. — This  illustrates 
a  Misses’  cape.  The  pattern,  which 


S-150 

Front  View. 


Figure  No.  15()T. — This  illustrates  Girls’  Press. -- 
The  pattern  is  No.  8150  (copyright), 
price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Pave  57.) 

pictured  on  page  56  of  this  magazine 
The  cape  is  stylish  and  affords  just  tin- 
protection  needed  on  cool  Summer  days 
Taffeta  in  a  dud-blue  shade  was  here  se 
lected  for  the  cape,  which  is  in  full  rippl- 
style,  with  a  center  seam.  A  frill  of  chi! 
fon  matching  the  silk  in  color  and  a  row 
of  passementerie  decorate  the  bottom  of 
the  cape  and  a  full  ruche  of  chiffon  cov 
ers  the  standing  collar,  a  ribbon  bow  with 
long  ends  being  set  at  the  throat,  where 
the  cape  is  closed. 

Capes  like  this  are  made  of  black  oi 
colored  taffeta  or  satin  and  trimmed  with 
lace  insertion,  jewelled  bands  and  ribbon 
The  fancifully  bent  hat  is  trimmed  with 
grasses,  flowers  and  ribbon. 

- <*. - 

GIRLS’  DRESS,  WITH  FANCY  BERTHA. 


Rack  View. 


(For  Illustrations  see  Page  54.) 


Girls’  Dress,  with  Square  Yoke  and  Plastron  Collar.  (To  be  Made  TV/tii  or 
Without  the  Fitted  Body-Lining.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  57.) 


is  No.  8483  and  costs  lOd.  or  23  cents,  is  in  seven  sizes  for 
misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  is  differently 


No.  8473. — This  dress  is  fanciful  enough 
to  be  used  as  a  best  frock  and  for  it  pale- 
blue  batiste  was  selected.  The  full,  round 
skirt  is  gathered  at  the  top  and  joined  to 
the  round  body,  which  is  made  over  a 
smoothly  fitted  lining  and  closed  at  the  back.  The  body  is 
shaped  by  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  and  is  smooth  at  the 
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top  w  h i  1  e 
having  ful¬ 
ness  in  the 


84.83 

Front  View.  Back 

Mtsses’  Full  Ripple  Cape.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  58.) 


The  neck  is  completed  with  a  standing  collar  of  insertion.  The 
straight,  full  skirt  is  deeply  hemmed  at  the  bottom,  gathered 
at  the  top  and  sewed  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  waist. 

The  dress  may  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  developed  in  grass 
linen,  batiste,  chambray,  per¬ 
cale,  gingham,  etc.,  and 
trimmed  with  lace,  braid 
or  narrow  satin  or  velvet 
ribbon.  The  star  collar  may 
be  cut  from  all-over  em¬ 
broidery  or  it  may  be  of 
white  lawn  decorated  with 
row’s  of  lace  or  embroidered 
insertion  from  beneath  which 
the  material  is  cut  away. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8468 
in  c;crht  sizes  for  girls  from 
five  to  twelve  years  of  age. 
For  a  girl  of  eight  years,  the 
dress  requires  five  yards  and 
a  fourth  of  gingham  twenty- 
seven  inches  wide,  with  a 


848? 


View. 


(*• 


lower  part  drawn  to  the  center  both  back  and  front  by  gathers 
at  the  lower  edge.  A  fancy  Bertha  outlines  a  round  yoke  on 
the  body;  it  is  smooth  across  the  front  and  back  between  upturn¬ 
ing  plaits  that  are  caught  on  the  shoulders  under  buttons,  and 
stands  out  over  the  sleeves  in  epaulette  fashion.  The  full  bishop 
sleeves  are  gathered  at  their  upper  and  lower  edges  and  mounted 
on  coat-shaped  linings  that  are  finished  with  cuff  effect  at  the 
wrists.  A  row  of  batiste  insertion  trims  the  wrists  and  the  outer 
edges  of  the  Bertha.  At  the  neck  is  a  standing  collar  covered 
with  a  wrinkled  ribbon  that  is  bowed  at  the  back.  A  wide  rib¬ 
bon  encircles  the  waist  arid  is  formed  at  the 
back  in  a  fancy  bow  with  long  ends. 

The  little  dress  will  be  very  pretty  made 
up  in  cliallis,  light  Summer  silk  and  Swiss  or 
other  sheer  textures,  with  trimmings  of  lace 
edging,  taffeta  or  satin  ribbon  and  beading. 

A  dainty  frock  for  afternoon  wear  was  made 
of  grass  linen,  with  the  Bertha  of  grass  linen 
embroidery. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8478  in  eight  sizes 
for  girls  from  five  to  twelve  years  of  age. 

To  make  the  dress  for  a  girl  of  eight  years, 
will  need  six  yards  and  an  eighth  of  goods 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and 
three-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  four  yards 
and  an  eighth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  a  half  forty-four  inches  wide. 

Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


yard  and  five- 
eights  of  inser¬ 
tion  an  inch  an 
three-fourths 
wide.  Of  one 
fabric,  it  calls 
for  six  yards 
and  five-eighths 
twenty-two  in¬ 
ches  wide,  or 


8474 


S474 

Front  View. 


(To 


GIRLS’  DRESS,  WITH  STAR  COLLAR. 
be  Made  With  or  Without  the 
Fitted  Lining.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  54.) 

No.  8468.— Another  view  of  this  dainty 
dress  is  given  at  figure  No.  151  T  in  this 
number  of  The  Delineator. 

Figured  striped  gingham  was  here  selected 
for  this  attractive  little  dress  and  embroid¬ 
ered  insertion  and  edging  give  it  quite  an 
elaborate  effect.  The  waist  is  arranged  over 
a  lining  fitted  by  single  bust  darts  and  the 
usual  seams  and  is  closed  invisibly  at  the 
back.  The  front  and  backs  are  separated 
by  under-arm  gores  and  are  smooth  at  the  top 
but  have  slight  gathered  fulness  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  drawn  well  to  the  center.  The  lower 
edge  of  the  waist  is  overlaid  with  a  belt  of  in¬ 
sertion.  The  one-seam  bishop  sleeves  are 
arranged  over  coat-shaped  linings ;  they  are 
gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  com¬ 
pleted  with  wristbands  of  insertion  edged 
with  a  frill  of  embroidery.  A  stylish  adjunct 
of  the  dress  is  a  star  collar,  which  shapes  three  points  at  the 
front  and  back  and  a  point  over  each  shoulder;  it  is  trimmed 
with  strips  of  insertion  and  bordered  with  a  frill  of  embroidery. 


8474 

Back  View. 

Misses’  Eton  Jacket,  with  Ripple  Peplum  at  the  Back  that  hay  be  Round  or 
Pointed.  (To  be  Made  with  the  Fronts  Straight  or  Pointed  at  the 
Bottom  and  Worn  With  or  Without  a  Belt.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  58.) 


8460  8469 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Girls’  Jacket,  with  Fancy  Sailor-Collar.  (Copyright.) 
(For  Description  see  Page  58.) 


four  yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty  inches  tvide,  or  four  yards 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  seven-eighths  for¬ 
ty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern.  Is.  or  25  cents. 
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GIRLS’  DRESS,  WITH  SQUARE  YOKE  AND  PLASTRON 
COLLAR.  (To  be  Made  With  or  Without  the 
Fitted  Body-Lining.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  55.) 

No.  8450. — Plain  batiste  and  embroidered  batiste  flouncing 
are  united  in  this  dress  at  tigure  No.  150  T  in  this  magazine,  rib¬ 
bon,  fancy-stitched  bands  and  edging  supplying  the  decoration. 

Plain  grass  linen  and  grass  linen  flouncing  were  here  selected 
lor  the  dress,  which  has  a  square  yoke-waist  that  may  be  made 
with  or  without  a  fitted  lining.  The  yoke  is  fitted  by  shoul¬ 
der  seams  and  to  its  lower  edge  are 
joined  the  full  front  and  full  backs, 
which  are  gathered  at  their  upper  and 
lower  edges.  The  lining  is  fitted  by 
single  bust  darts  and  the  usual  seams 
and  the  closing  is  made  at  the  back 
with  buttons  and  button-holes.  Full 
bishop  sleeves  gathered  at  the  top  and 
bottom  and  finished  with  deep,  round 
cuffs  are  made  over  coat-shaped  lin¬ 
ings,  which,  however,  may  be  omitted. 

Falling  pret- 

_  tily  over  the 

tops  of  the 
sleeves  are 
smooth  caps 
of  the  mate¬ 
rial  trimmed 
with  two  lace 

frills.  A  novel  Front 

plastron  col-  Misses’  Jacket. 

lar  that  is 


8466 


View.  Back  View. 

(To  be  Worn  With  or  Without  a  Belt.)  (Copyright.) 
(For  Description  see  Page  59.) 


the  square  yoke  and  is  bordered  by 
a  lace  frill.  At  the  neck  is  a  stand¬ 
ing  collar  over  which  droop  square, 
lace-edged  tabs.  A  straight,  full 
skirt  of  the  flouncing  reveals  be¬ 
tween  the  scollops  at  the  lower 
edge  a  slight  glimpse  of  a  lace  frill 
that  is  sewed  underneath.  The 
skirt  is  gathered  at  the  top  and 
sewed  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
waist  and  a  wrinkled  ribbon  is 


8466  8406 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Misses’  Jacket  or  Blazer.  (To  be  Worn  Open  or  Closed.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  59.) 


passed  about  the  waist  and  stylishly  bowed 
at  the  back. 

Challis,  crepon,  grass  linen,  mohair, 
gingham,  etc.,  will  be  pretty  fora  dress 
of  this  kind,  and  gimp,  narrow  satin  or 
velvet  ribbon,  lace  or  embroidered  edg¬ 
ing  and  insertion  will  trim  it  stylishly. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8450  in  eight  sizes 
for  girls  from  five  to  twelve  years  of  age. 
To  make  the  dress  for  a  girl  of  eight 
years,  will  require  a  yard  and  seven- 
eighths  of  plain  grass  linen  forty  inches 
wide,  with  two  yards  and  a  fmirth 
of  grass  linen  flouncing  eighteen  inches 
and  a  fourth  wide.  Of  one  material,  it 
needs  five  yards  and  seven-eighths  twen¬ 
ty-two  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  a 
fourth  thirty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
and  three-fourths  thirty-six  inches  wide, 
or  three  yards  and  an  eighth  forty-four 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25 
cents. 


Figure  No.  150  T.— GIRLS’  DRESS. 


8442  8442 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Misses’  Double-Breasted  Jacket.  (Copyright.) 
(For  Description  see  Page  60.) 


deep  and  round  at  the  back  and  over  the  shoulders  extends  in 
plastron  style  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  front,  graduating  quite 
narrowly  toward  the  bottom  of  the  waist ;  it  entirely  conceals 


(For  Illustration  see  Page  55.) 

Figure  No.  150  T. — This  illustrates  a 
Girls’  dress.  The  pattern,  which  is  No. 
8450  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  eight 
sizes  for  girls  from  five  to  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  may  be  seen  differently  portrayed 
on  page  55  of  this  magazine. 

Plain  batiste  and  embroidered  batiste 
flouncing  are  here  associated  in  this  dress 
and  ribbon,  wide  and  narrow  embroidered 
edging  and  fancy-stitched  bands  provide 
the  pretty  decoration.  A  novel  feature  of 
the  dress  is  the  plastron  collar,  which  quite 
conceals  the  upper  part  of  the  waist  and 
extends  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  waist  in 
front.  The  upper  part  of  the  waist  is  a 
square  yoke,  to  which  the  full  front  and 
full  backs  are  joined.  The  waist  is  closed 
at  the  back  and  may  be  made  with  or 
without  a  fitted  body  lining.  The  plastron  collar  lies  smoothly 
on  the  waist  and  presents  a  rounding  outline  at  the  back,  while 
in  front  it  tapers  gracefully  at  the  waist.  Pretty  caps  decorated 
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with  embroidered  edging  droop  on  the  full  sleeves,  which  are 
completed  with  round  cuffs  decorated  with  ribbon.  Square  tabs 
bordered  with  narrow  edging  and  a  fancy-stitclied  band  droop 
over  the  standing  collar.  A  ribbon  rosette  is  tacked  on  each 

shoulder  and  a  similar  rosette  is  placed 
on  the  ribbon  belt  at  each  side  of  the 
front.  The  skirt  of  batiste  flouncing 
is  gathered  at  the  top  and  sewed  to  the 
waist,  falling  in  pretty,  soft  folds  about 
the  figure. 

A  party  or  visiting  dress  could  be 
made  of  silk,  organdy,  dimity,  batiste, 
etc. ;  for  ordinary  wear  such  mate¬ 
rials  as  cliallis,  serge  and  novelty  goods 
may  be  chosen.  Simple  garnitures  may 


8464 


8464 

Front  View. 

Misses’  Empire  Sack.  (To 


8464 

Back  View. 

be  Made  With  or  Without  the  Back  Yoke-Facing.) 
Also  Known  as  the  New  Box  Coat.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  CO.) 


be  applied  lavishly  or  sparingly  according  to  the  intended  uses 
of  the  dress.  When  a  combination  is  arranged  the  plastron  will 
be  of  the  ornamental  fabric,  and  the  tabs  and  cuffs  will  be  cut 
from  the  same.  When  such  materials  as  lawn,  batiste  and 
dimity  are  selected,  the  combination  material  may  be  dotted 
grass  linen,  embroidered  batiste  or  dotted  Swiss. 


MISSES’  ETON  JACKET,  WITH  RIPPLE  PEPLUM  AT  THE 

BACK  THAT  MAY  BE  ROUND  OR  POINTED.  (To  be  Made 
With  the  Fronts  Straight  or  Pointed  at  the  Bottom 
and  Worn  With  or  Without  a  Belt.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  56.) 

No.  8474. — At  figure  No.  148  T  in  this  number  of  The  De¬ 
lineator  this  jaunty  jacket  is  shown  again. 

This  jacket  will  be  stylish  to  wear  over  vests  or  shirt-waists 
and  is  here  pictured  made  of  blue  serge  and  finished  with  ma¬ 
chine-stitching.  The  fronts  extend  a  trifle  below  the  waist  and 
may  be  straight  or  pointed  at  the  bottom.  The  back  is  seam¬ 
less  at  the  center  and  the  jacket  is  fitted  by  single  bust  darts 
and  under-arm  and  side-back  gores  and  lengthened  back  of  the 
fronts  by  a  ripple  peplum  that  has  a  seam  at  the  center  of  the 

back  and  stands  out  in  stylish  ripples, 
the  square  ends  meeting  and  falling  be¬ 
low  the  back  edges  of  the  fronts.  The 
peplum  may  be  round  or  pointed  at  the 
lower  edge,  as  shown  in  the  engravings. 
The  fronts  are  reversed  in  long,  tapering 
lapels  that  form  notches  with  the  ends  of 
the  rolling  collar.  The  one-seam  gigot 
sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  droop 
and  flare  above  the  elbow.  A  fancy  belt 
crosses  the  back  over  the  joining  of  the 
jacket  and  peplum,  passes  under  the  fronts 
through  openings  in  the  under-arm  seams 
and  closes  with  a  pretty  buckle.  The 
use  of  a  belt  is  optional,  though  exceed¬ 
ingly  stylish. 

Cloth,  serge,  cheviot  and  fancy  suitings 
maybe  made  up  stylishly  in  this  manner, 
as  may  also  duck,  pique,  grass  linen  and 
goods  of  like  character;  and  machine- 
stitching  will  provide  a  neat  finish. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8474  in  five  sizes 
for  misses  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of 
age.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the 
jacket  calls  for  three  yards  and  a  fourth 
of  goods  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  e_  half  thir¬ 
ty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  an  eighth  forty-four  inches 
wide,  or  a  yard  and  seven-eighths  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price 
of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


MISSES’  FULL  RIPPLE  CAPE. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  56.) 

No.  8483. — At  figure  No.  149  T  in  this  number  of  The  De¬ 
lineator  this  cape  is  shown  stylishly  de¬ 
veloped  in  light  taffeta,  with  chiffon,  rib¬ 
bon  and  passementerie  for  ornamentation. 

A  pretty  shade  of  brown  dress  goods 
was  here  used  for  the  cape,  which  is  in 
full  circular  shape  with  a  center  seam.  It 
falls  in  very  deep  folds  or  flutes  all  round 
and  stands  out  well  at  the  sides.  At  the 
neck  is  a  standing  collar  over  which  is  ar¬ 
ranged  a  double  box-plaited  ruching  of 
ecru  lace  that  is  decorated  at  the  center 
with  a  folded  brown  satin  ribbon  to 
which  loops  and  bows  of  similar  ribbon 
are  tacked,  the  bow  at  the  throat  having 
long  ends. 

Corded  silk,  satin,  chiffon  or  lace  over 
silk,  velvet  and  broadcloth,  with  a  trim¬ 
ming  of  lace,  spangles  or  jet  to  enrich  it, 
will  make  a  very  dressy  cape.  Material 
matching  a  special  dress  is  also  frequently 
used  for  capes. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8483  in  seven 
sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years 
of  age.  To  make  the  cape  for  a  miss  of 
twelve  years,  will  require  a  yard  and 
seven-eighths  of  goods  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  a  yard  and  three-fourths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  a  yard 
and  a  half  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  an  eighth  forty- 
four  inches  wide,  or  seven-eighths  of  a  yard  fifty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


GIRLS’  JACKET,  WITH  FANCY  SAILOR-COLLAR. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  56.) 

No.  8469. — Another  view  of  this  jacket  is  given  at  figure  No. 
152  T  in  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

Dark-blue  serge  wTas  here  used  for  the  jacket  and  the  decora¬ 


tion  of  stitching,  black  braid  edged  with  gilt  soutache,  and  gilt 
buttons  in  graduated  sizes  is  pleasingly  original.  The  back  is 
gracefully  fitted  by  a  center  seam  and  side-back  gores.  Extra 
widths  allowed  below  the  waist-line  at  the  middle  three  seams 


8454 

Front  View. 


8454 

Back  View. 


Misses’  Jacket-Basque.  (Also  Known  as  the  Louis  XY.  Coat.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  60  ) 
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and  a  narrow  skirt-section  inserted  between  the  back  edges  of 
the  backs  are  underfolded  to  form  the  back  skirt  in  two  box- 
plaits  that  stand  out  stylishly.  The  loose  fronts  are  lapped  and 
closed  in  double-breasted  style  with  buttons  and  button-holes  at 
the  bust  and  near  the  lower  edge  and  are  shaped  slightly  low 
at  the  neck,  which  is  finished  with  a  large  sailor  collar  that  is 
straight  across  the  back  and  curved  over  the  shoulders,  the 
broad,  curved  ends  extending  in  deep  points  on  the  sleeves.  The 
sleeves  are  in  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  style  gathered  at  the  top. 
Pockets  are  inserted  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fronts  and  their 
openings  are  concealed  by  square-cornered  laps. 

This  little  jacket  will  please  mothers  who  are  seeking  a  gar¬ 
ment  possessing  both  protective  and  dressy  qualities.  Cloth  in 
pretty  shades  of  brown,  green  or  gray  will  be  stylish  for  it  and 
so  will  mixed  suitings.  The  decoration  may  consist  of  rows  of 
wide  and  narrow  braid  outlining  the  collar,  or  a  simple  finish 
may  be  given  by  machine-stitching. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8469  in  ten  sizes  for  girls  from  three  to 
twelve  years  old.  To  make  the  jacket  for  a  girl  of  eight  years, 
calls  for  five  yards  and  an  eighth  of  material  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  four  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  three-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and 
three-fourths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  three- 
eighths  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


MISSES’  JACKET.  (To  be  Worn  With  or  Without  a  Belt.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  57.) 

No.  8471.- — Blue  and  tan  serge  form  the  combination  in  this 
jacket  seen  at  figure  No.  147  T  in  this  magazine,  large  buttons 
and  machine-stitching  supplying  the  decoration. 

This  jaunty  jacket  is  here  shown  made  of  cheviot  in  a  hand¬ 
some  shade  of  golden  brown.  The  jacket  is  fitted  by  single 
bust  darts,  under-arm  and  side-back  gores  and  a  curving  cen¬ 
ter  seam,  the  parts  being  well  sprung  below  the  waist  to  pro¬ 
duce  deep  flutes  at  the  back.  The  fronts  are  reversed  at  the 
top  in  pointed  lapels  which  form  notches  with  and  extend 
beyond  the  ends  of  a  rolling  collar.  The  fronts  separate  all  the 
way  down  and  a  row  of  three  buttons  is  placed  along  the  front 
edges  below  the  lapels.  The  large  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  hemmed  at  the  wrist,  where 
they  are  finished  with  a  double  row  of  machine- stitching. 
Machine-stitching  also  finishes  all  the  edges  of  the  jacket.  A 
belt  is  passed  under  the  fronts  through  openings  in  the  darts 
and  fastened  at  the  center  of  the  front  with  a  fancy  buckle. 

The  jacket  may  be  worn 
with  or  without  a  belt,  as 
preferred. 

For  general  wear  the 
jacket  matches  a  skirt  of 
serge,  cheviot  or  cloth  of 
some  serviceable  color  and 
will  be  stylish  to  wear  over 
a  pretty  shirt-waist.  It 
will  also  be  made  of  sty- 


Figurb  No.  151  T. — This  illustrates  G-irls’  Party  Press. — The 
pattern  is  No.  8468  (copyright),  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  61.) 

twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  a  half  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  three  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  twa 
yards  and  three-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yard# 
fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25 
cents. 


S455 

Back  View. 

Girls’  Yoke  Blouse-Waist,  with  Sailor  Collar.  (To  be  Used  as  an 
Independent  Waist  or  as  a  Guimpe.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  61 .) 


lish  coalings  for  wear  with  a  skirt  and  waist  of  any  material. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8471  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  To  make  the  jacket  of  one  material  for 
a  miss  of  twelve  years,  will  require  four  yards  and  five-eighths 


MISSES’  JACKET  OR  BLAZER.  (To  be  Worn 
Open  or  Closed.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  57.) 

No.  8466. — This  stylish  jacket  has  an  extremely 
jaunty  air  and  is  pictured  made  of  navy-blue  serge, 
A  close  adjustment  is  effected  at  the  sides  and  back 
by  under-arm  and  side-back  gores,  and  a  curving 
center  seam  that  terminates  at  the  top  of  coat-laps, 
the  shaping  of  the  parts  giving  a  long,  slender  waist, 
and  producing  ripples  on  the  hips  and  at  the  back. 
The  fronts  may  be  closed  at  the  center  with  buttons 
and  button-holes  and  reversed  at  the  top  in  small 
lapels,  or  they  may  be  worn  open  and  reversed  in 
large  lapels  to  the  waist-line,  both  effects  being  il¬ 
lustrated.  The  rolling  collar  forms  notches  with 
the  lapels.  The  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are 
gathered  at  the  top  and  hemmed  at  the  wrist.  Pock¬ 
et-laps  with  rounding  lower  front  corners  cover  open- 
side  pockets  and  to  a  small  change-pocket.  All  the 
the  jacket  are  finished  in  tailor  style  with  two  rows  of 
machine-stitching. 

The  jacket  may  be  most  appropriately  made  up  in  serge, 


ings  to 
edges  of 
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cheviot,  seaside  canvas,  tweed,  mixed  suitings  and  mohair. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8466  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  jacket 
requires  four  yards  and  five-eighths  of  material  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  and  three-fourths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or 
two  yards  and 
three-eighths 
forty-four  inch¬ 
es  wide,  or  two 
yards  fifty-four 
inches  wide. 

Price  of  pattern, 

Is.  or  25  cents. 


8448 

Front  View 


MISSES’ 

DOUBLE- 

BREASTED 

JACKET. 

(For  Illustrations 
see  Page  57.) 

No.  8442.— 

This  jacket  is 
notably  stylish 
and  for  its  de¬ 
velopment  gray 
cloth  was  se¬ 
lected.  The  loose 
fronts  are  wide¬ 
ly  lapped  in 
double-breasted 
style  and  closed 
with  a  button 
and  button-hole 
at  the  bust  and 

near  the  lower  edge ;  they  are  reversed  at  the  top  in  lapels  by  a 
rolling  collar  that  forms  notches  with  the  lapels.  Under-arm 
and  side-back  gores  and  a  center  seam  render  the  jacket  smooth¬ 
fitting  at  the  sides  and  back;  coat-laps  are  formed  below  the 
center  seam  and  coat-plaits  below  the  waist-line  of  the  side-back 
seams,  buttons  marking  the  tops  of  the  plaits  and  backward-roll¬ 
ing  flutes  appearing  at  the  sides.  The  sleeves,  which  are  in 
one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  style,  are  gathered  at  the  top  to  flare 
above  the  elbow.  Square-cornered  laps  cover  the  openings  to 
side  pockets  in  the  fronts.  The  jacket  is  neatly  furnished  with 
macliine-stitching. 

Protective  and  dressy  jackets  will  be  made  up  by  this  pattern 
in  covert  cloth,  mixed  goods  of  suitable  weight,  and 
faced  cloth  in  becoming  shades  of  brown,  gray,  tan 
and  dark-blue.  Straps  of  the  material  may  provide 
the  finish  if  preferred,  although  a  double  row  of 
stitching  usually  forms  the  completion. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8442  in  seven  sizes  for  misses 
from  ten  to  sixteen  years  old.  For  a  miss  of  twelve 
years,  the  jacket  calls  for  three  yards  and  three-fourths 
of  material  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  five-eighths 
forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  an  eighth 
fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25 
cents. 


Girls’  Yoke  Apron.  (Copyright.) 
(For  Description  see  Page  62J 


the  top  in  two  double  box-plaits  between  two  side-plaits  and 
droop  and  flare  above  the  elbow. 

Faced  cloth  is  most  popular  for  coats  of  this  style  and  light 
colors  are  generally  chosen  at  this  season,  the  tan  and  biscuit 
shades  being  particularly  fashionable.  For  dressy  wear  silk, 
and  velvet  handsomely  trimmed  with  jet  and  lace  are  favored. 

The  collar  and 
lapels  are  some¬ 
times  i  n  1  a  i  <1 
with  velvet  in 
a  darker  tone 
than  the  cloth 
used  for  the 
coat. 

We  have  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8464  in 
seven  sizes  for 
misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years 
of  age.  To  make 
the  sack  for  a 
miss  of  twelve 
years,  needsfour 
yards  and  a 
fourth  of  goods 
twenty-two  in¬ 
ches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and 
a  half  thirty  in¬ 
ches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and 
a  fourth  thirty- 
six  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  and 
three-fourths 
forty-four  inch¬ 
es  wide,  or  two 
Price  of  pattern, 
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Back  View. 


yards '  and  an  eighth  fifty-four  inches  wide. 
Is.  or  25  cents. 


MISSES’  JACKET-BASQUE.  (Also  Known  as  the  Louis 

XV.  Coat.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  58.) 

No.  8454. — By  referring  to  figure  No.  144  T  in  this  number  of 
The  Delineator,  this  attractive  jacket-basque  may  be  observed 
made  up  in  a  pretty  combination  of  brown  serge  and  change¬ 
able  taffeta,  with  a  tastefully  arranged  ornamentation  consisting 
of  passementerie,  ribbon,  buttons,  and  simulated  button-holes. 
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MISSES’  EMPIRE  SACK.  (To  be  Made  With  or  Without 
the  Back  Yoke-Facing.)  ALSO  KNOWN  AS 
THE  NEW  BOX  COAT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  58.) 

No.  8464. — At  figure  No.  146  T  in  this  number  of 
The  Delineator  this  stylish  sack  is  shown  made  of 
box  cloth  and  finished  with  machine-stitching. 

This  stylish  Empire  sack,  which  is  also  known  as 
the  new  box-coat,  is  here  pictured  developed  in  biscuit 
cloth  and  finished  with  machine-stitching.  Shoul¬ 
der  and  under-arm  seams  connect  the  fronts  with 
the  wide,  seamless  back,  on  which  a  pointed  yoke 
may  be  applied,  if  desired,  as  shown  in  the  small  engraving. 
The  sack  fronts  are  reversed  at  the  top  in  pointed  lapels  that 
extend  beyond  the  ends  of  a  rolling  coat-collar ;  they  are  lapped 
widely  and  the  closing  is  made  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  center 
with  button-holes  and  large  buttons  just  below  the  lapels  and  at 
the  waist.  The  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are  arranged  at 
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Front  Views.  Back  Views. 

Misses’  and  Girls’  Fancy  Collars.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  62.) 


The  jacket-basque  or  Louis  XV.  coat  here  shown  is  made  of 
bronze  illuminated  serge  and  blue  chiffon,  with  Persian  rib¬ 
bon  for  a  stock  and  belt.  The  jacket  fronts  open  over  a  full 
vest  that  is  closed  at  the  center  and  arranged  on  lining  fronts 
fitted  by  single  bust  darts.  The  vest  is  gathered  at  the  top  and 
bottom  and  droops  slightly.  The  jacket  fronts  are  sharply 
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Figure  No.  151 T.— GIRLS" 
PARTY  DRESS. 

(For  Illustration  8*8  Page  59.) 


8185 

Side- Front  View. 


low-necked  dresses.  It  lias  a  square  yoke  fitted 
by  shoulder  seams,  and  the  full  back  and  full 
fronts,  which  are  joined  in  under-arm  seams,  are 
gathered  at  their  upper  edges  and  joined  to  the 
lower  edges  of  the  yoke,  the  fulness  being  ad¬ 
justed  about  the  waist  by  a  tape  drawn  through 
a  casing.  The  closing  is  made  at  the  center  of 
the  front  with  buttons  and  button-holes.  The  full  sleeves  are 
gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  finished  with  wristbands  to 
which  are  joined  rolling  cuffs  that  flare  stylishly.  A  pretty  sailor- 
collar  falls  over  from  the  top  of  a  fitted  neck-band ;  it  is  deep 
and  square  at  the  back  and  stands  out  well  over  the  sleeves,  and 
its  wide  ends  flare  stylishly.  A  frill  of  embroidery  follows  the 


Figure  No.  151 T. — 
This  illustrates  a  Girls’ 
dress.  The  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8408  and  costs  Is.  or 
25  cents,  is  in  eight  sizes 
for  girls  fromfive  to  twelve 
years  old,  and  maybe  seen 
differently  developed  on 
page  54  of  this  number 
of  The  Delineator. 

This  pretty  dress  of 
plain  and  flowered  silk, 
with  its  tasteful  decora¬ 
tion  of  ribbon,  lace  edg¬ 
ing,  and  insertion  over 
ribbon,  is  commended  for 
visiting,  party  and  danc¬ 
ing  wear,  but  its  practi¬ 
cal  construction  invites  its 
use  for  general  as  well  as 
special  wear.  The  front 
and  back  are  smooth  at 
the  top  and  have  fulness 
at  the  bottom  drawn  well 
to  the  center  in  front  and  at  each  side  of  the  closing  at  the 
back.  A  deep  star  collar  is  included  in  the  seam  with  the  stand¬ 
ing  collar  and  lies  smoothly  on  the  waist;  it  is  bordered  with 
lace  edging  below  a  band  of  ribbon  overlaid  with  insertion.  The 
full  sleeves  are  completed  with  wristbands  and  trimmed  with  rib¬ 
bon  and  a  frill  of  lace  edging.  A  ribbon  surrounds  the  waist 


8485 

Side-Back  View. 

Misses’  Five-Gored  Skirt,  with  the  Front-Gore 
Forming  a  Flaring  Box-Plait  in  Consuelo 
Style.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  62.) 


pointed  at  their  lower  front  corners  and  extend  only  a  little 
below  the  vest  nearly  half-way  across  to  the  under-arm  seams 
and  then  deepen  to  be  of  even  depth  with  the  back ;  they  are 
reversed  in  long,  tapering  lapels  that  extend  in  points  on  the 
sleeves  and  are  faced  with  the  material.  At  the  back  and  sides 
the  jacket-basque  is  adjusted  by  under-arm  and  side-back  gores 
and  a  curving  center  seam,  the  parts  being  sprung  below  the 
waist  to  produce  flutes  that  are  most  pronounced  at  the  center. 
The  one-seam  gigot  sleeves  are  arranged  on  coat-shaped  linings 
and  droop  with  puff;  effect  to  the  elbow,  the  adjustment  below 
being  fashionably  close ;  they  are  completed  with  deep  ripple 
cuff's  that  are  turned  up  and  tacked  at  intervals.  The  standing 
collar  is  encircled  by  a  ribbon  that  is  bowed  daintily  at  the  back. 
Similar  ribbon  is  wrinkled  across  the  bottom  of  the  vest. 

The  jacket-basque  is  suitable  to  wear  with  different  skirts  and 
will  most  generally  be  made  up  in  a  combination  of  materials 
or  colors  as  preferred.  Fancy  silk,  lace  over  a  colored  lining, 
mousseline  de  soie,  etc.,  will  be  used  for  the  vest  and  plain  or 
figured  silk,  cloth,  velvet,  mohair  and  various  suitings  for  the 
jacket-basque.  Dresden,  Persian  or  plain  satin  ribbon  may  be 
used  for  a  stock. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8454  in  five  sizes  for  misses  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  basque, 
except  the  vest  fronts,  requires  four  yards  and  five-eighths  of 
goods  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  three-eighths 
thirty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  and  three-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
and  a  fourth  fifty  inches  wide.  The  vest  fronts  require  one 
yard  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  five-eighths  of  a  yard  thirty 
or  more  inches  wide.  The  belt  section  requires  half  a  yard  of 
ribbon  five  inches  wide,  or  three-eighths  of  a  yard  of  material 
twenty  inches  or  more  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


GIRLS’  YOKE  BLOUSE-WAIST,  WITH  SAILOR  COLLAR  (To 
be  Used  as  an  Independent  Waist  or  as  a  Guimpe.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  59.) 

No.  8455.— This  simple  blouse-waist  is  illustrated  made  of 

nainsook  and 


may 

with 


be  worn 
skirts  or 


edges  of  the  sailor  collar  and  the  upper  edges 
of  the  cuffs. 

Nainsook,  dimity,  lawn  and  other  sheer 
goods  will  be  appropriate  for  a  blouse-waist, 
of  this  kind.  The  decoration  may  consist 
of  embroidered  or  lace  edging  and  insertion 


Misses’  and 
Girls’  Dress 
Sleeve,  with 
an  Empire 
Pupp  and  in 
Mousque- 
taike  Style 
Below.  (To 
be  Made  Close  or  Flartng  at 
the  Wrist.)  Known  as  the 
Bernhardt  Sleeve.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  63.) 


1128 


Misses’  and  Girls’  Tuck¬ 
ed  Empire  Pupp  Dress 
Sleeve.  (To  be  Made  in 
a  Short  Pupp  os  in  Full- 
Length.)  (Copyright.) 

and  fancy  bands.  A  sailor  collar  .  . 

of  batiste  or  fine  white  embroidery  (For  De8Cnptlon  Pase  «*•> 

will  make  the  waist  very  dressy, 

and  an  insertion  of  lace  or  embroider y  let  in  the  collar  and  cuffs 
a  little  in  from  an  edging  to  match  will  also  be  prettily  decorative. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8455  in  nine  sizes  for  girls  from  four  to 
twelve  years  of  age.  To  make  the  blouse-waist  for  a  girl  of 
eight  years,  will  require  three  yards  and  seven  eighths  of  mate¬ 
rial  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  three-fourths  thirty-six  inches 

wide,  or  two  yards  forty- 
four  inches  wide.  Price 
of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20 
cents. 
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and  bows  corresponding  with  those 
neatly  tacked  to  it  at  each  side  of 

The  gathered  skirt  is  sewed 
to  the  waist,  falling  in  soft  folds 
about  the  figure. 

The  dress  will  make  up  styl¬ 
ishly  in  silk,  dotted  Swiss,  chal- 
lis,  crepon,  and  such  serviceable 
materials  as  serge,  cashmere, 
etc.  A  combination  of  mate¬ 
rials  is  suggested,  and  lace,  rib¬ 
bon  and  insertion  will  contribute 
decoration. 


on  the  collar  ribbon  are 
the  fulness  at  the  front. 


GIRLS’  YOKE-APRON.^ 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  60.) 

No.  8448. — A  very  attractive 
little  apron  is  here  shown  made 
of  nainsook.  The  front  and 
backs,  which  are  joined  by  un¬ 
der-arm  and  very  short  shoul¬ 
der  seams,  are  gathered  at  the 
top  and  joined  to  the  lower  edge 
of  a  Pompadour  puff-yoke  that 
is  shaped  with  shoulder  seams 
and  gathered  at  all  its  edges. 
The  yoke  is  arranged  on  a 
smooth  lining  having  shoulder 
seams  and  its  upper  and  lower 
edges  are  followed  by  narrow 
bands  of  nainsook,  a  falling  frill 
of  wide  embroidery  set  under  the 
band  at  the  lower  edge  preserv¬ 
ing  the  square  outline.  An  up¬ 
right  frill  of  narrow  edging  trims 
the  square  neck  and  full  sleeve 
frills  of  wide  embroidery  fall 
from  the  arms’-eyes  with  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  short  sleeves.  The  skirt 
is  hemmed  at  the  bottom  and 
over  the  hem  falls  a  frill  of  wide 
embroidery  headed  by  a  band  of 
nainsook.  The  apron  is  closed 
along  the  yoke  with  buttons  and 
button-holes. 

Lawn,  nainsook,  dimity,  cross- 
barred  muslin  and  fine  cambric 
are  favored  fabrics  for  garments 
of  this  kind  and  lace  and  em- 


two  yards  and  seven-eighths  of  nainsook  thirty-six  inches  wide, 
with  five  yards  and  a  fourth  of  edging  seven  inches  wide.  Of  one 

material,  it  requires  six  yards 
and  an  eighth  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  five  yards  and  a  half 
twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and  three-fourths 
thirty-six  inches  wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Figure  No.  152  T.—  This  illustrates  Girls’  Jacket. — Tho  pattern 
is  No.  8469  (copyright),  price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  63.) 


MISSES’  AND  GIRLS’  FANCY 
COLLARS. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  60.) 

No.  1119. — Two  stylish  fancy 
collars  are  embraced  in  this  pat¬ 
tern.  Each  collar  is  made  of 
all-over  embroidery  and  em¬ 
broidered  edging,  and  finished 
with  a  standing  collar  that  is 
covered  with  a  ribbon  bowed  at 
the  back.  The  collars  are  closed 
at  the  back  and  lie  smoothly  on 
the  dress  and  one  is  curved  to 
form  three  points  at  the  front  and 
back,  while  the  other  is  shaped 
in  a  square  tab  at  the  front  and 
back  and  over  each  shoulder. 
A  frill  of  embroidered  edging 
droops  from  the  lower  edges  of 
each  collar. 

To  wear  with  silk  or  washable 
dresses  these  collars  are  dressy 
and  effective  made  of  plain  or 
embroidered  grass  linen,  fine 
lawn  or  bands  of  insertion ;  the 
decoration  will  be  a  ribbon  stock 
and  a  frill  of  lace  or  embroidered  edging  drooping  from  their 
free  edges. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1119  in  five  sizes  from  three  to  fifteen 
years  old.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  pointed  collar  re¬ 
quires  half  a  yard  of  all-over  embroidery  twenty-seven  inches 
wide,  with  three  yards  and  a  fourth  of  edging  four  inches  wide. 
Of  one  material,  it  will  need  a  yard  and  an  eighth  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  seven-eighths  of  a  yard  thirty-six  inches  wide. 
The  tab  collar  calls  for  half  a  yard  of  all-over  embroidery  twen¬ 
ty-seven  inches  wide, 
with  four  yards  of  edg¬ 
ing  four  inches  wide. 
Of  one  material,  it  re¬ 
quires  a  yard  and  a 
fourth  twenty-two  in¬ 
ches  wide,  or  one  yard 
thirty-six  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or 
10  cents. 
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Side- Front  View. 


broidered  edging  with  insertion  to  match  will  trim  them  daintily. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8448  in  ten  sizes  for  girls  from  three  to 
twelve  years  old.  For  a  girl  of  eight  years,  the  apron  needs 


MISSES’  FIVE- 
GORED  SKIRT,  WITH 
THE  FRONT- 
GORE  FORMING  A 
FLARING  BOX- 
PLAIT  IN  CONSUELO 
STYLE. 

(For  Illustrations  see 
Page  61.) 

No.  8485. — The  skirt 
here  pictured  made  of 
dress  goods  follows 
closely  the  style  of  a 
favored  mode  for  la¬ 
dies.  It  consists  of  a 
front-gore,  a  gore  at 
eaehsideand  two  back- 
gores.  Extra  widths  al¬ 
lowed  at  the  side-front  seams  a  little  below  the  top  are  under¬ 
folded  in  a  forward-turning  plait  at  each  side  to  form  the  front- 
gore  in  a  flaring  box-plait  that  widens  toward  the  lower  edge,. 


^8459 

Side-Back  View. 

Misses’  Straight,  Full  Skirt  Over  a  Five-Gored 
Foundation  or  Slip  Skirt.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  64.) 
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Large  flutes  in  which  the  skirt  breaks  below  the  hips  combine 
with  the  flaring  plait  to  give  the  broad  effect  at  the  front  peculiar 
to  the  Consuelo  style.  The  back-gores 
are  gathered  at  the  top  and  fall  in  deep 
rolling  folds.  The  skirt  measures  four 
yards  and  a  half  at  the  lower  edge  in  the 
middle  sizes.  The  placket  is  finished 
above  the  center  seam  and  a  belt  com¬ 
pletes  the  skirt. 

The  skirt  is  exceptionally  graceful  and 
may  be  selected  for  developing  organdy 
or  batiste  over  taffeta,  soft  woollens  of  all 
kinds  and  silks.  Large  fancy  buttons 
placed  on  the  front-gore  above  the  plait 
will  prove  a  "stylish  decoration  if  the 
basque  be  trimmed  to  correspond.  A  styl¬ 
ish  skirt  was  of  gray  mohair,  with  a  row 
of  four  fancy  oval  buttons  at  each  side. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8485  in  seven  sizes 
for  misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  old. 

For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  skirt  will 
require  four  yards  and  an  eighth  of  goods 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
and  five-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  and  three-fourths  forty-four  inches 

wide,  or  two  jmrds  and  a  half  fifty  inches  wide.  Trice  of  pattern, 
Is.  or  25  cents. 

- *■ - 

MISSES’  AND  GIRLS’  DRESS  SLEEVE,  WITH  AX  EMPIRE 
PUFF  AND  IN  MOUSQUETAIRE  STYLE  BELOW.  (To 
be  Made  Close  or  Flaring  at  the  Wrist.) 

Known  as  the  Bernhardt  Sleeve. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  61.) 

No.  1128. — This  fanciful  sleeve  is  shown  made  of  a  pretty 
variety  of  dress  goods.  It  is  mounted  on  a  coat-shaped  lining 
and  shows  at  the  top  a  large  puff  that  is  gathered  at  the  upper 
and  lower  edges.  Below  the  ,puff  the  lining  is  covered  with  a 
portion  that  is  gathered  along  both  edges  of  the  seam,  to  form 
pretty  wrinkles  all  about  the  arm  in  mousquetaire  fashion, 
sleeve  may  be  close  or  flaring  at  the  wrist. 

All  sorts  of  dress  goods  of  light  weight  are  adaptable  to  this 
sleeve;  organdy  or  silk  tissues  over  silk  will  be  especially  dainty 
for  it. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1128  in  six  sizes  from  six  to 
years  of  age.  To  make  a 
pair  of  sleeves  for  a  miss  of 
twelve  years,  will  require 
three  yards  and  seven- 
eighths  of  material  twen¬ 
ty-two  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  and  three-fourths 
thirty  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  and  a  fourth  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard 
and  seven-eighths  forty- 
four  inches  wide,  or  a 
yard  and  three-fourths  fif¬ 
ty  inches  wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


Silk,  cloth,  serge  and  various  cotton  and  woollen  dress  goods 
will  be  made  up  in  this  style.  On  an  organdy  sleeve  made  like 

this  an  edging  of  Valenciennes  or  Mech¬ 
lin  lace  may  stand  out  from  the  lower 
edge  of  each  tuck. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1115  in  seven  size3 
from  four  to  sixteen  years  old.  For  a 
miss  of  twelve  years,  a  pair  of  sleeves 
calls  for  three  yards  and  a  half  of  mate¬ 
rial  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
and  a  half  thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
and  an  eighth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a 
yard  and  five-eighths  forty-four  or  fifty 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10 
cents. 


Misses’  and  Girls’  French  Sun-Bonnet, 
(Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  64.) 


Figure  No.  152  T. — GIRLS’  JACKET. 
(For  Illustration  see  Page  68 >) 

Figure  No.  152  T. — This  represents  a 
Girls’  jacket.  The  pattern,  which  is  No. 
8469  and  costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in  ten 
sizes  for  girls  from  three  to  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  is  shown  again  on  page  56  of 
this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

A  fancy  sailor-collar  gives  a  dressy  air 
to  this  jacket  of  tan  serge.  The  back  is  nicely  fitted  and  extra 
widths  below  the  waist-line  on  the  middle  three  seams  are 
underfolded  to  form  the  back  skirt  into  two  box-plaits.  The 
double-breasted  fronts  are  shaped  slightly  low  at  the  neck  and 
are  closed  in  double-breasted  style  with  buttons  and  button¬ 
holes  at  the  bust  and  near  the  lower  edge.  The  large  sailor- 
collar  has  broad,  curved  ends  and  is  curved  over  the  shoulders ; 
it  is  prettily  trimmed  with  white  braid  in  three  widths.  The 

three  widths  of  braid  are  also 
used  to  ornament  the  gath¬ 
ered  leg-o’ -mutton  sleeves, 
while  the  medium  width 
decorates  pocket-laps  cov¬ 
ering  openings  to  side-pock¬ 
ets.  Stitching  finishes  the 
laps  and  the  lower  and 
front  edges  of  the  jacket. 

Gray,  blue,  red  and  tan 
are  suitable  shades  for  girls’ 
jackets  and  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  materials  are  cloth, 
cheviot  and  tweed.  Braid  is 
a  favored  trimming  and  but¬ 
tons  are  also  much  used  for 


MISSES’  AND  GIRLS’ 

TUCKED  EMPIRE-PUFF 
DRESS  SLEEVE.  (To 
be  Made  in  a  Short  Puff 
or  in  Full  Length.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  61.) 

No  1115. — This  sleeve 
will  be  pretty  in  full  length 
to  complete  any  style  of 
waist,  or  in  a  short  puff 
it  will  give  a  picturesque 
air  to  a  party  gown.  Sergp 
was  selected  to  make  the 
sleeve,  which  is  shaped 

by  an  inside  and  outside  seam  and  gathered  at  the  top.  Two 
groups  of  three  tucks  are  formed  in  the  puff,  which  is  gathered 
at  the  top  and  bottom  and  flares  above  the  elbow. 


81S0 

Side-  Front  t  iew. 

Misses’  Six-Gored  Skirt.  (To  be  Box-Plaited 
or  Gathered  at  the  Back.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  64.) 


sm\ 

Side- Back  View. 


decoration.  The  closing  buttons  are  always  large,  but  those 
for  trimming  are  usually  in  graduated  sizes. 

The  sailor  hat  is  simply  banded  with  white  ribbon. 
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MISSES’  STRAIGHT,  FULL  SKIRT  OVER  A  FIVE-GORED 
FOUNDATION  OR  SLIP  SKIRT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  62.) 

No.  8459. — Grass  linen  embroidered  in  a  graceful  pattern 
was  used  for  making  the  full  skirt, 
the  foundation  or  slip  skirt  of  rose 
taffeta  showing  through  with  beau- 
tiful  effect.  The  foundation  or  slip 
skirt  consists  of  a  front-gore,  a  gore 
at  each  side  and  two  back-gores,  A—— 

and  measures  a  little  over  three 

yards  and  five-eighths  round  at  the  Ulf  B  tflllll 

bottom  in  the  middle  sizes.  It  is  l||.  Mw 

gathered  across  the  top  of  the  back-  'fk  j|||f  R  |  W 

gores  and  hangs  in  full  folds  at  the  ^R,s|  f  | 

back  and  in  deep  ripples  below  the 
hips.  The  full  skirt,  which  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  four  yards  and  an  eighth 
round  in  the  middle  sizes,  is  gath¬ 
ered  all  round  at  the  top  and  both 
skirts  are  joined  to  a  belt,  the  plack¬ 
ets  being  finished  at  the  center  of 
the  back.  A  frill  of  batiste  em¬ 
broideryheaded  bythree  rowsof  nar¬ 
row  ribbon  decorates  the  full  skirt. 

All  sheer  materials  will  be  appropriate  for  the  full  skirt,  and 
percaline  or  silk  will  be  used  for  the  foundation.  Many 
pretty  ways  of  arranging  trimmings  of  taffeta  ribbon  or  lace 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  tasteful  modiste. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8459  in  seven  sizes  for 
misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a 
miss  of  twelve  years,  the  full  skirt  requires  five 
yards  and  three-eighths  of  goods  twenty-two 
inches  wide*,  or  four  yards  and  three-eighths 
thirty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  three- 
fourths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
forty-four  inches  wide.  The  foundation  or  slip 
skirt  needs  four  yards  and  an  eighth  twenty 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  a  half  twenty- 
seven  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  three- 
fourths  thirty-six  inches  wide.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  Is.  or  25 
cents. 


MISSES’ 

AND  GIRLS’ 

FRENCH 
SUN  -  BONNET. 

( For  Illustration 
see  Page  63.) 

No.  8444.— 

Plain  Swiss, 

Swiss  insertion 
and  lace  inser¬ 
tion  are  united 
in  this  bonnet, 
which  is  a 
French  style. 

The  full  crown 
is  turned  under 
at  its  front  edge 
and  gathered 
across  the  top 
to  form  a  frill ; 
it  rises  in  a  puff 
at  the  top,  is 
smooth  at  the 
sides  and  laps 
upon  the  back 
edge  of  a  wide, 
smooth  front 
that  is  made 
double  and 
stitched  at  in¬ 
tervals  to  form 

casings  for  slats  of  pasteboard  that  are  covered  with  pink  silk, 
which  shows  prettily  through  the  lace  insertion.  The  slats  can 
be  easily  removed  when  the  bonnet  is  to  be  laundered.  To  the 
lower  edge  of  the  bonnet  is  joined  a  curtain  that  is  turned  under 


at  the  top  and  hemmed  at  its  ends  and  lower  edge ;  it  is 
gathered  where  it  is  sewed  to  the  front  and  is  smooth  across  the 
lower  edge  of  the  crown ;  a  cord  inserted  in  a  casing  across  the 
crown  draws  the  curtain  and  crown  up  closely.  A  bow  of  the 
Swiss  bordered  with  lace  edging  is  tacked  to  the  top  of  the  cur 

tain  at  the  back,  and  a  row  of  lace 
edging  trims  the  front  of  the  crown, 
the  ends  and  lower  edge  of  the  cur¬ 
tain  and  the  front  edge  of  the  front. 
Ties  tacked  to  the  lower  front  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  front  are  bowed  under 
the  chin. 

The  bonnet  maj^  be  more  simply 
developed  than  in  this  instance, 
gingham,  chambray  and  percale 
being  suitable  materials,  with  tiny 
frills  of  the  same  for  trimming. 
Fanciful  bonnets  are  made  of  lawn, 
dotted  Swissor  batiste  and  insertion. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8444  in 
eight  sizes,  from  two  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  For  a  miss  of  twelve 
years,  the  bonnet  calls  for  a  yard 
and  a  fourth  of  plain  Swiss  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  with  a  yard  and 
seven-eighths  of  Swiss  insertion 
about  two  inches  wide,  and  a  yard  and  five-eighths  of  lace 
insertion  about  one  inch  wide.  Of  one  material,  it  calls  for 
a  yard  and  seven-eighths  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  a  yard 
and  three-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide.  Price 
of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


MISSES’  SIX-GORED  SKIRT.  (To  be  Box- 
I’laited  or  Gathered  at  the  Back.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  63.) 

No.  8480. — By  referring  to  figure  No.  144  T 
in  this  magazine  this  skirt  may  be  seen  differ¬ 
ently  developed. 

This  skirt  is  here  pictured  made  of  figured 
taffeta.  It  consists  of  a  front-gore,  a  wide  gore 

at  each  side  and 
three  back- 
gores.  The  skirt 
shows  the  fash¬ 
ionable  smooth 
effect  and  broad 
flare  at  the  front 
and  fits  smooth¬ 
ly  over  the  hips, 
breaking  into 
stylish  riutes  be¬ 
low.  It  may  be 
gathered  or  box- 
plaited  at  the 
back,  where  it 
displays  deep 
flutes  that  are 
narrow  at  the 
top  and  increase 
in  width  as  they 
descend.  The 
width  of  the 
skirt  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  sizes  is  three 
yards  and  three- 
fourths.  The 
placket  is  made 
at  the  left  side 
of  the  back  and 
the  skirt  is  com¬ 
pleted  with  a 
belt. 

The  mode  is 
suitable  for  mo¬ 
hair,  plain  and 

illuminated  serge,  crepon,  etamine,  cheviot,  taffeta  and  silk- 
and-wool  novelty  goods. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8480  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  To  make  the  skirt  of  one  material  for 


S165  8465 

Front  View.  Bock  View. 

Misses’  Fancy  Vert.  (Copyright.) 
i For  Description  see  Page  65.) 


1117  1117 

Side-Front  View.  Side-Rock  View. 

Misses’  Circular  Cycling  Skirt.  (Perforated  for  Shorter  Length.)  (Copyright. 

(For  Description  see  Page  65.) 
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a  miss  of  twelve  years,  calls  for  four  yards  and  a  half  twenty- 
two  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  three  yards  and  a  half  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
and  three-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and 
three-eighths  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


MISSES’  FANCY  TEST. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  64.! 

No.  8465. — This  is  an  especially  dainty  vest  for  wear  with 
open  jackets.  The  full  front  of  silk  is  arranged  on  a  lining  front 
fitted  by  single  bust  darts,  which,  with  under-arm  gores,  render  the 
vest  close  fitting.  The  fulness  in  the  front  is  drawn  to  the  center 
by  gathers  at  the  neck  and  lower  edges,  and  a  novel 
and  pretty  effect  is  produced  by  three  tucks  taken  up 
just  above  the  bust,  the  tucks  being  shirred  on  their 
threads  for  some  distance  across  the  center  of  the  front. 

The  front  puffs  out  becomingly  toward  the  lower  edge, 
which  is  covered  by  a  plaited  ribbon.  A  wrinkled 
ribbon  covers  the  standing  collar  and  is  formed  in  a 
bow  at  the  back.  The  vest  is  closed  at  the  center  of 
the  back. 

The  vest  will  be  very  pretty  made  of  organdy,  plain 
or  dotted  Swiss,  lawn  and  batiste  printed  in  delicately 
colored  floral  designs  or  fancy  silk.  Its  design  is  so 
fanciful  that  a  ribbon  at  the  neck  and  waist  will  be  the 
only  trimming  required,  but  the  tucks  may  be  edged 
with  lace  if  a  more  fluffy  effect  is  desired. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8465  in  seven  sizes  for  misses 
from  ten  to  sixteen  years  old.  For  a  miss  of  twelve 
years,  the  vest  calls  for  a  yard  and  a  fourth  of  goods 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three-fourths  of  a  yard 
thirty  inches  or 
more  wide. 

Price  .  of  pat¬ 
tern,  7d.  or  15 
cents. 


of  ample  size  being  inserted  in  the  placket  at  the  left  side.  The 
top  of  the  skirt  is  completed  with  belt  sections  that  are  closed  at 
the  plackets.  Three  rows  of  stitching  are  made  a  short  distance 
above  the  lower  edge. 

The  skirt  meets  all  essential  requirements  for  outdoor  exer¬ 
cise  and  may  be  made  up  satisfactorily  in  cloth,  serge,  cheviot, 
tweed,  mohair,  corduroy  and  fancy  mixed  suitings  of  light 
weight.  Braid  or  machine-stitching  is  generally  used  for  a 
decoration  or  finish. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1117  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  old.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  skirt 
requires  three  yards  and  a  fourth  of  goods  twenty-seven  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or 
a  yard  and  seven-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and 

five-eighths  fifty 
inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern, 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 


MISSES’  UIR- 

OULAR  CY¬ 
CLING  SKIRT. 

(Perforated 
for  Shorter 
Length.) 

(For  Illustrations 
see  Page  64.) 

No.  1117. — 

This  is  a  most 
comfortable  and 
graceful  skirt 
for  cycling,  etc.  ; 
it  is  pictured 
made  of  cheviot 
and  finished 
with  machine- 
stitching.  The 
skirt  is  shaped 
in  circular  style, 
and  its  back 
edges  are  joined 
in  a  center 
seam ;  it  fits 

smoothly  at  the  top  and  ripples  deeply  at  the  sides  and  back, 
and  may  be  made  in  either  length  illustrated.  At  the  bottom 
the  skirt  measures  about  three  yards  round  in  the  middle  sizes. 
A  placket  opening  is  finished  at  each  side  of  the  center  of  the 
front  and  closed  with  buttons  and  button-holes  in  a  fly,  a  pocket 


8138 

Side- Back  View. 
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Side- Front  View. 

Misses’  Petticoat-Skirt,  with  Straight  Spanish 
Flounce.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


MISSES’  PET¬ 
TICOAT- 
SKIRT,  WITH 
STRAIGHT 
SPANISH 
FLOUNCE. 

(For  Illustrations 
see  this  Page.) 

No.  8438.— 
This  petticoat- 
skirt  is  shown 
made  of  white 
cambric.  It  con¬ 
sists  ef  a  front- 
gore,  a  gore  at 
each  side  and  a 
straight  back- 
breadth.  The 
front  -  gore  is 
smooth  and  the 
skirt  fits  smooth¬ 
ly  over  the  hips 

but  falls  in  pretty  ripples  below.  A  bias  underfacing  fin¬ 
ishes  the  top  of  the  petticoat-skirt,  forming  a  casing 
through  which  a  tape  is  run,  the  tape  being  drawn  out 
through  openings  in  the  side-back  seams  to  regulate  the 
fulness  at  the  top  and  avoid  a  placket.  The  skirt  is 
finished  with  a  hem  at  the  bottom,  where  it  measures 
two  yards  and  a  half  round  in  the  middle  sizes.  An 
appearance  of  greater  width  is  given  it  by  a  deep, 
straight  Spanish  flounce,  which  measures  three  yards 
and  a  half  round.  The  flounce  is  shirred  at  the  top 
over  a  cording  and  is  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with 
a  row  of  lace  insertion  and  a  frill  of  lace  edging.  Un¬ 
der  the  Spanish  flounce  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  is  trim¬ 
med  with  a  ruffle  of  the  material,  making  the  skirt 
set  out  stylishly  at  the  foot. 

This  style  of  skirt  may  be  made  up  in  cambric,  fine 
muslin  and  lawn  and  the  trimming  may  consist  of  ruf¬ 
fles  of  the  material,  lace  or  embroidery.  The  decoration 
on  petticoat-skirts  is  elaborate  but  is  placed  altogether 
at  the  foot  to  increase  the  flare  that  is  seen  in  all  fashion¬ 
able  skirts.  When  ruffles  of  the  material  constitute  a 
part  of  the  trimming  they  should  be  cut  straight. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8438  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  old.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  garment 
requires  four  yards  and  a  half  of  goods  twenty-seven  inches 
wide,  or  three  yards  and  three-fourths  thirty-six  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


GARMENT -MAKING  EXPLAINED  AND  SIMPLI¬ 
FIED. — “  The  Art  of  Garment  Cutting,  Fitting  and  Making,” 
published  by  us,  will  yield  a  complete  education  in  the 
science  of  making  feminine  garments  to  all  who  give  it  intelli¬ 
gent  study.  It  treats  the  subject  in  an  original  manner,  nearly 
all  the  methods  described  being  the  result  of  experiments  made 
to  determine  the  simplest,  most  economical  and  most  artistic  sys¬ 
tem  of  dressmaking,  and  the  instructions  being  clear  and  complete 
and  supplemented  by  full  illustrations.  The  tailor  mode  of  de¬ 


veloping  women's  garments  is  fully  explained,  and  a  separate 
chapter  is  devoted  to  renovation  and  “making  over,”  giving  the 
book  a  special  value  to  home  dressmakers  who,  from  either 
necessity  or  choice,  desire  to  practise  economy.  The  scientific 
principles  which  govern  the  construction  of  our  patterns  have 
been  used  in  this  work,  which  will  give  useful  hints  to  the 
most  skilful  dressmakers  and  ladies’  tailors,  as  well  as  valuable 
instruction  to  the  amateur  who  sews  for  herself  and  family. 
Price,  2s.  (by  post,  2s.  3d.)  or  50  cents. 
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THE  DELINEATOR. 


tyles  for 

Figure  No.  153  T—  LITTLE  GIRLS’  DRESS. 

(For  Illustration  see  tliis  Page.) 

Figure  No.  158  T. — This  illustrates  a  Little  Girls’  dress.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8460  and  costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in  seven 
sizes  for  little  girls  from  three  to  nine  years  of  age,  and  is  shown 
made  up  differently  on  page  07  of  this  magazine. 

The  dress  is  a  simple  one  that  is  given  a  fanciful  air  by 
zouave  fronts  of  white  lawn,  the  standing  collar,  belt  and  cuffs 
also  being  of  lawn  and  the  rest  of  the  dress  of  plaid  gingham. 
The  full,  round  skirt  depends  from  the  body,  Avhich  has  fulness 
drawn  to  the  center  of  the  front  and  back  by  gathers  at  the  top 
and  bottom.  The  closing  is  made  at  the  back.  Embroidered 
edging  outlines  the  zouave  fronts  and  trihis  the  lower  edge  and 
over-lapping  end  of  the  belt,  which  is  closed  with  a  pearl  buckle. 
The  bishop  sleeves  are  completed  with  round  cuffs.  Pearl  but¬ 
tons  and  embroidered  edging  trim  the  cuffs  and  also  the  collar. 

A  single  material  will  make  up  quite  as  well  as  a  combination 
in  this  dress.  Organdy  and  lawn  printed  in  the  delicate  tones 
fcnd  small  designs  suitable  for  children  will  make  up  with 
®specially  pretty  effect,  and  lace  and  ribbon  are  the  usual  trim¬ 
mings. 


LITTLE  GIRLS’  SAILOR  COSTUME. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8482*. — At  figures  No.  155  T  and  D  5  in  this  number  of 
The  Delineator  this  costume  is  shown  differently  made  up. 
The  attractive  costume  is  here  shown  made  up  in  two  differ- 


Figure  No.  153  T. — This  illustrates  Little  Girls’  Dress. — The 
pattern  is  No.  8460  (copyright),  price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

ent  combinations  of  navy-blue  and  white  pique.  The  straight, 
full  skirt  is  deeply  hemmed  at  the  bottom  and  gathered  at  the 


top,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  lower  edge  of  a  smooth  body  that 
is  fitted  by  under-arm  and  shoulder  seams  and  closed  at  the 


back.  A  standing  collar  gives  the  finish  for  the  neck  of  the  body. 

The  blouse  is  fitted  by  the  customary  shoulder  and  under-arm 
seams  and  is  turned  up  at  the  bottom '  to  form  a  casing  for  an 
elastic  that  draws  the  lower  edge  closely  about  the  waist,  the 
blouse  drooping  over  the  skirt  in  the  regulation  blouse  style. 
The  neck  is  cut  low  at  the  front  to  reveal  with  shield  effect  a 
facing  applied  on  the  front  of  the  body  and  decorated  with  an 
embroidered  anchor.  A  pretty  sailor-collar  falling  deep  and 
square  at  the  back  finishes  the  neck,  and  ties  tacked  under  the 
square  ends  of  the  collar  are  arranged  in  a  sailor  knot.  The 
full  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  finished  with 
round  cuffs.  Three  rows  of  narrow  braid  decorate  the  standing 
collar,  the  edges  of  the  sailor  collar,  the  wrist  edges  of  the  cuffs 
and  the  ends  of  the  ties. 

French  flannel,  serge,  cashmere,  seaside  canvas  and  pique  are 
popular  materials  for  these  sailor  costumes  and  machine-stitching 
and  braid  are  most  approved  for  decoration. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8482  in  eight  sizes  for  little  girls  from 
two  to  nine  years  of  age.  Of  pique  twenty-seven  inches  wide 
for  a  girl  of  five  years,  the  collar,  cuff's  and  ties  require  seven- 
eighths  of  a  yard,  while  the  remainder  of  the  costume  needs  four 
yards  and  an  eighth.  Of  one  material,  it  calls  for  five  yards  and 
seven-eighths  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  seven- 
eighths  thirty  inches  wdde,  or  three  yards  and  seven-eighths 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  a  fourth  forty-four 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  three-fourths  fifty  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

■ - •* - 

LITTLE  GIRLS’  DRESS,  WITH  ZOUAVE  FRONTS. 

For  Illustrations  see  Pane  67. 

No.  8460. — At  figure  No.  153  T  in  this  number  of  The 
Delineator  this  dress  is  pictured  made  of  plaid  gingham  and 
plain  cambric  and  trimmed  with  embroidered  edging,  buttons 
and  a  buckle. 

This  dress,  with  its  pretty  zouave  fronts,  is  very  attractive.  It  is 
illustrated  made  of  figured  dimity.  The  pretty  waist  is  arranged 
over  a  smooth  lining  that  is  fitted  by  shoulder  and  under  arm 
seams,  and  the  closing  is  made  at  the  back  with  button-holes  and 
pearl  buttons.  The  fulness  in  the  front  and  backs  is  drawn  well 
to  the  center  and  collected  in  gathers  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and 
the  jaunty  zouave  fronts  are  included  in  the  shoulder  and  under¬ 
arm  seams  and  edged  with  a  frill  of  lace.  At  the  neck  is  a 
standing  collar  decorated  at  the  top  with  a  falling  frill  of  lace 
and  at  the  center  with  a  row  of  tiny  pearl  buttons.  The  full 


8482 

Front  View. 


8482 

Back  View. 


Little  Girls’  Sailor  Costume.  (Copyright.) 
(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 
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sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  finished  with 
round  cuffs  that  are  edged  with  a  frill  of  lace  and  decorated 
at  the  outside  of  the  arm  with  three  pearl  buttons.  A  straight, 
full  skirt,  deeply  hemmed  at  the  bottom  and  gathered  at  the 
top,  is  sewed  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  waist.  A  belt  of  the 
material  bordered  at  its  overlapping  end  and  lower  edge  with  a 
frill  of  lace  gives  quite  a  pretty  touch  to  the  dress ;  it  is  closed 
in  front  and  its  overlapping  end  is  ornamented  with  a  row  of 
tiny  pearl  buttons. 

Cashmere,  silk,  camei’s-liair,  French  fiannei,  piquh,  dimity, 


a  yard  and  a  half  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  one  yard  forty-four 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


LITTLE  GIRLS’  FANCY  COLLARS. 

•  i.'For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  1120. — The  collars  here  pictured  are  made  of  fine  lawn 
and  decorated  with  fancy  stitching  and  embroidered  edging. 
Both  collars  lie  smoothly  on  the  dress  and  close  at  the  back, 
and  one  shows  a  deep  notch  at  the  center  of  the 
front  and  below  the  closing  and  forms  points 
in  front  and  back  of  the  shoulders.  The  other 
collar  is  curved  at  the  lower  edge  to  form  three 
points  at  the  front  and  back.  The  neck  of  each 
collar  is  finished  with  an  upright  frill  of  lace 
edging  set  on  under  a  fancy-stitched  band.  The 
lower  edges  of  the  collars  are  followed  by  a  frill 
of  lace  edging  above  which  is  a  row  of  fancy 
stitching. 

To  wear  with  silk  or  washable  dresses  these 
collars  form  dainty  accessories  and  maybe  made 
of  plain  or  embroidered  batiste,  grass  linen  or 
lawn.  Fine  lace  or  embroidered  edging  and 
insertion  are  used  for  decoration.  Fancy  stitch¬ 
ing  and  beading  threaded  with  light-tinted  rib¬ 
bon  are  also  appropriate  trimmings  for  a  collar 
of  this  kind  and  will  be  used  to  head  edgings 
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have 
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Front  View. 


8460 

BacJc  View. 


Little  Girls’  Press,  with  Zouave  Fronts.  (Copyright.) 
(For  Description  see  Page  66.) 


grass  linen,  etc.,  will  be  pretty  materials  for  this  mode  and 
gimp,  narrow  velvet  or  satin  ribbon,  braid,  lace,  Hamburg  or 
batiste  edging  and  insertion  will  be  appropriate  trimming. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8460  in  seven  sizes  for  little  girls  from 
three  to  nine  years  old.  For  a  girl  of  four  years,  the  dress  calls 
for  four  yards  and  an  eighth  of  goods  twenty-two  inches  wide, 
or  three  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
and  five-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a 
fourth  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


pattern  No. 
1120  in  four 
sizes  for  little 
girls  from 
one  to  nine 
years  old.  To 
make  either 
style  of  collar 
for  a  girl  of 
three  years, 
will  require 
three-eighths  of  a  yard  of 
material  twenty  or  more  in¬ 
ches  widel  Price  of  pattern, 
5d.  or  10  cents. 


Figure  No.  ]54T. — LITTLE 
GIRLS’  AFTERNOON 
PRESS. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  68.) 
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LITTLE  GIRLS’  BONNET. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

No.  1111. — This  fanciful  bonnet  is  pictured  made  of  China 
silk.  It  is  provided  with  a  lining  and  an  interlining,  each 
composed  of  a  circular  center  and  a  close-fitting  front.  The 
crown  is  made  ornamental  by  three  evenly-spaced  tucks  shirred 
on  -wires,  and  its  ends  are  joined  in  a  seam  at  the  center 
of  the  back ;  it  is  gathered  at  its  back  edge  and  joined  to 
a  full  center  that  is  shirred  on  a  wire  at  its  outer  edge  and 
drawn  up  closely  at  the  center  by  gathers.  At  its  front  edge 
the  crown  is  laid  in  a  box-plait  that  is  shirred  on  a  wire  through 
the  center  to  form  a  pretty  ruche  that  laps  over  the  back  edge 
of  a  picturesque  frill  front.  The  frill  front  is  made  double  and 
is  deepest  at  the  center ;  it  is  shirred  on  wires  and  forms  deep 
flutes  on  top  in  front  of  the  wires.  The  center  and  crown  are 
tacked  to  the  interlining  at  the  shirrings,  and  a  lace  ruching  at 
the  front  edge  of  the  interlining  appears  prettily  under  the  frill 
front.  A  gathered,  double  curtain  depends  from  the  lower 
edge  of  the  bonnet  and  wide  ties  are  tacked  to  its  front  corners. 
A  large  rosette  of  lace  and  ribbon  ornaments  the  bonnet  di¬ 
rectly  on  top  and  a  frill  of  lace  is  arranged  about  the  center 
and  along  the  tuck- shirrings  in  the  crown. 

Soft  silks  in  ptiie  tints,  cashmere,  Henrietta  cloth  or  lawn 
are  alike  suitable  for  this  dairdy  bonnet,  and  the  trimming  will 
consist  of  lace  frills  and  rosettes  of  ribbon,  lace  or  silk.  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace  edged  the  tucks  and  front  of  a  bonnet  made  of 
pure- white  China  silk,  the  effect  being  extremely  pretty. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1111  in  four  sizes  for  little  girls  from 
one  to  seven  years  of  age.  For  a  girl  of  three  years,  the  bonnet 
needs  two  yards  and  an  eighth  of  goods  twenty  inches  wide,  or 


Figure  No.  154  T  - — This 
represents  a  Little  Girls’  dress. 
The  pattern,  which  is  No. 
8446  and  costs  lOd.  or  20 


Little  Girls’  Bonnet.  (Copy¬ 
right.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 
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Front  Vieus.  Back  Views. 

Little  Girls’  Fancy  Collars.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for  little  girls  from  one-half  to  eight  years 
of  age,  and  may  be  seen  differently  made  up  on  page  69. 
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THE  DELINEATOR. 


This  dainty 
frock  is  here 
pictured  made 
up  in  white 
lawn  and  lace 
edging.  A  trim¬ 
ming  of  blue  rib¬ 
bon  proves  ef¬ 
fective  on  the 
plain,  medium- 
short  waist.  A 
row  of  lace  in¬ 
sertion  trims  the 
gathered  skirt 
just  above  the 
hem  and  similar 
insertion  covers 
the  standing  col¬ 
lar  and  the 
sleeve  linings 
below  the  full 
sleeves.  Nar¬ 
row  lace  edging 
decorates  the 
neck  and  wrists, 
and  moderately 
deep  epaulette 
frills  of  lace 
edging  stand  out 
with  a  broaden- 


Figure  No.  155  T.—  LITTLE  GIRLS’  SAILOR  COSTUME. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  155  T. — This  illustrates  a  Little  Girls’  costume. 
The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8482  and  costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in 
eight  sizes  for  little  girls  from  two  to  nine  years  old,  and  may 
be  seen  in  two  views  on  page  66: 

Spotted  blue  and  plain  white  flannel  were  here  selected  for 
the  costume,  and  an  embroidered  emblem  and  blue  and 
white  braid  decorate  it  effectively.  The  full,  gathered  skirt 
is  deeply  hemmed  at  the  bottom  and  sewed  to  a  sleeveless 
under-waist  of  lining  that  is  closed  at  the  back  and  faced  with 
the  white  flannel  to  have  the  effect  of  a  shield  in  the  open  neck 
of  the  blouse.  The  standing  collar  is  of  the  white  flannel. 
The  blouse  is  simply  shaped  by  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams 
and  is  closed  in  front;  it  droops  in  the  customary  blouse  style, 
the  lower  edge  being  drawn  in  about  the  waist  by  tape  or  elastic 
inserted  in  the  hem.  The  sailor  collar  falls  deep  and  square  at 
the  back  and  its  wide  curved  ends  flare  at  each  side  of  the 
pretty  sailor  tie.  The  full  bishop  sleeves  are  completed  with 
round  cuffs. 

Serge,  flannel  and  mohair  will  be  popular  materials  in  which 
to  develop  the  costume  and  braid  will  provide  garniture. 

The  sailor  hat  flares  off  the  face  and  is  banded  with  ribbon. 


No 


Figure  No.  154 T. — This  illus¬ 
trates  Little  Girls’  After¬ 
noon  Dress. — The  pattern  is 
No.  8446  (copyright),  price 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  67.) 


ing  effect 


over  the  sleeves. 

The  little  dress,  because 
of  its  simplicity,  will  fre¬ 
quently  be  made  of  gingham 
or  percale  for  wear  during 
the  morning.  Trimmings  of 
lace,  small  pearl  buttons  and 
ribbon  will  make  dresses  of 
nainsook,  lawn  or  Swiss 
pretty  for  afternoon  wear. 

A  dainty  little  dress  made  like 
this  of  pale-bluelndia  silk  was 

trimmed  with  white  lace  edging  and  a  belt  and  bows  of  butter- 
colored  satin  ribbon. 


LITTLE  GIRLS’  DRESS,  WITH  MEDIUM-SHORT  WAIST. 
(For  Illustrations  see  Page  69.) 

8446. — Another  view  of  this  dress  may  be  obtained  by 

referring  to  figure  No.  154  T 
in  this  magazine,  the  mate¬ 
rial  being  white  lawn  and  lace 
edging  and  the  decorations 
insertion,  edging  and  ribbon. 

The  dress  is  here  pictured 
made  of  nainsook  and  lace 
edging  and  trimmed  with 
lace  insertion,  lace  edging 
and  fancy  stitching.  The 
medium-short  waist  is  shaped 
by  shoulder  and  under-arm 
seams  and  closed  at  the  back 


LITTLE  GIRLS’  JACKET. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8481. — At  figure  D5  in  this  magazine  this  jacket  is  again 
represented. 

Navy-blue  cloth  of  fine  quality  was  here  chosen  for  this 
stylish  jacket,  which  is  prettily  trimmed  with  narrow  white 
braid.  The  loose  fronts  lap  and  close  in  double-breasted  style 
with  button-holes  and  large  buttons.  Side-back  gores  and  a 
curving  center  seam  adjust  the  jacket  gracefully  at  the  sides 
and  back,  the  parts  being  sprung  below  the  waist  to  produce 
deep,  rolling  flutes.  A  fancy  sailor-collar  shaping  three  points 
on  each  sleeve  is  a  stylish  accessory;  it  falls  deep  and  broad  at 
the  front  and  back  and  its  ends  meet  at  the  center  of  the  front. 
A  pretty  rolling  collar  with  flaring  ends  is  included  in  the  seam 
with  the  sailor  collar.  The  one-seam  mutton-leg  sleeves  are 
gathered  at  the  top  and  hemmed  at  the  wrist. 

Flannel,  serge,  broadcloth  and  covert  cloth  may  be  made  up 
in  a  jacket  of  this  description,  and  braid  or  machine-stitching 
will  trim  it  satisfactorily. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8481  in  seven  sizes  for  little  girls  from 
three  to  nine  years  old.  To  make  the  jacket  for  a  girl  of  four 
years,  calls  for  three  yards  and  a  half  of  material  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard 
and  seven-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  three- 
eighths  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20 
cents. 


8481  8481 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Little  Girls’  Jacket.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


with  button- 
holes  and 
buttons.  To 
it  is  sewed 
the  straight, 
full  skirt, 
which  has  a 
deep  hem  at 
the  bottom 
feather- 
stitched  to 
position.  The 
skirt  is  gath¬ 
ered  at  the 
top.  The 
neck  is  com¬ 
pleted  with  a 
standing  col¬ 
lar  overlaid 
with  inser¬ 
tion  and  dec¬ 
orated  at  the 
top  with  a 
frill  of  edg¬ 
ing.  The  full 
sleeves  are 
gathered  at 
their  upper 
and  lower 
edges  and 
mounted  on 


Figure  No.  155  T. — This  illustrates  Little  Girls’ 
Sailor  Costume. — The  pattern  is  No.  8482 
(copyright),  price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 
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coat-shaped  linings  that  are  finished  at  the  wrists  to  have 
the  effect  of  round  cuffs.  Spreading  with  a  broadening  effect 
over  the  top  of  each  sleeve  is  an  epaulette  frill  of  lace  edging. 
Pretty  little  dresses  will  be  made  up  like  this  of  gingham, 

lawn,  dimity  and  most  of  the 
washable  goods  now  fash¬ 
ionable  ;  cashmere,  camel’s- 
hair,  finely  crinkled  crepon 
and  serge  may  also  be  made 
up  in  this  manner. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8446 
in  nine  sizes  for  little  girls 


from  one-half  to  eight  years  old.  For  a  girl  of  four  years,  the 
dress  requires  two  yards  and  three-fourths  of  dress  goods  forty 
inches  wide,  with  a  yard  and  a  fourth  of  edging  five  inches  and 
three-fourths  wide.  Of  one  material,  it  needs  live  yards  and  an 
eighth  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  four  yards  thirty  in¬ 
ches  wide,  or  three  yards  and 
three-eighths  thirty-six  in¬ 
ches  wide,  or  two  yards  and 
three-fourths  forty-four  inch¬ 
es  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 


J^tyles  for  ^Ojjs. 
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Front  View. 

Little  Girls’  Dress,  with 
Medium-Short  Waist. 
(Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  68.) 


Figure  No.  156  T. — LITTLE 
BOYS’  MIDDY  SUIT. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  156  T. — This 
illustrates  aLittleBoys’  middy 
suit  and  cap.  The  suit  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8435  and  costs  1  s. 
or  25  cents,  is  in  seven  sizes  for  little  boys  from  three  to  nine  years 
old,  and  may  be  again  seen  on  page  70.  The  cap  pattern, 
which  is  No.  3033  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents,  is  in  seven  sizes 
from  six  to  six  and  three-fourths,  cap  sizes,  or  from  nineteen 
inches  and  a  fourth  to  twenty-one  inches  and  a  half,  head  meas¬ 
ures,  and  is  also  shown  on  its  label. 

A  combination  of  blue  diagonal  and 
white  pique  was  here  arranged  in  this 
jaunty  suit.  The  trousers  are  close- 
fitting  and  are  closed  at  the  sides. 

The  vest,  which  is  closed  at  the 
back,  shows  a  rounding  lower  out¬ 
line  at  the  front,  and  is  decorated  below 
the  neck-band  with  an  embroidered 
emblem.  The  left  sleeve  of  the  jacket 
is  also  ornamented  with  an  embroidered 
emblem.  A  sailor  collar  falls  deep  at 
the  back  and  its  ends  meet  at  the  clos¬ 
ing,  which  is  made  with  link  buttons. 

The  fronts  flare  below  the  closing  and 
buttons  ornament  them.  The  back  of 
the  jacket  is  nicely  fitted  and  is  of  uni¬ 
form  depth  with  the  fronts. 

The  sailor  cap  matches  the  suit. 

Red  and  blue  will  unite  appropri¬ 
ately  with  white  in  this  suit,  and  braid 
and  buttons  will  contribute  suitable 
decoration. 
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Medium-Short  Waist. 
(Copyright.) 
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LITTLE  BOYS’  SUIT,  HAYING  TEST 

WITH  A  SAILOR  COLLAR,  AND 
SHORT  TROUSERS  WITH¬ 
OUT  A  FLY. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  70.) 

No.  8434. — At  figure  D  9  in  this 
magazine  this  suit  is  again  represented. 

The  combination  of  blue  serge  and 
white  pique  here  pictured  in  the  suit  is 
very  attractive  and  buttons  and  braid 
supply  the  decoration.  The  trousers 
are  shaped  by  inside  and  outside  leg- 
seams,  a  center  seam  and  hip  darts  and 
are  closed  at  the  sides.  Buttons  and 
button-holes  close  the  legs  below  the 
outside  leg-seam  and  side  pockets  are 
inserted  in  the  usual  way.  The  trous-  _ 

ers  are  finished  with  under  waistbands  in  which  button-holes  are 
made  for  attaching  the  trousers  to  an  under-waist. 

The  vest  is  shaped  by  a  center  seam  and  shoulder  and  under¬ 
arm  seams  and  is  closed  in  front  with  button-holes  and  buttons. 


The  neck  is  cut  slightly  low  in 
front  and  the  back  is  drawn  as 
closely  as  desired  at  the  waist 
by  straps  that  are  buckled  at 
the  center.  A  novel  feature  of 
the  vest  is  the  large  sailor-col¬ 
lar,  whichissquareattheback, 
its  ends  meeting  in  a  point. 

The  fronts  of  the  jacket  open  widely  over  the  vest  and  the 
vest  collar  droops  over  the  jacket.  The  jacket  fronts  are  rolled 
back  in  long  lapels  that  form  notches  with  the  ends  of  a  rolling 
collar.  The  lapels  and  collar  are  bordered  with  wide  and 
narrow  braid  and  back  of  the  lapels  the  fronts  are  decorated 

with  three  buttons.  The  fronts  join  the 
seamless  back  in  shoulder  and  curved 
side  seams.  The  coat  sleeves  are  dec¬ 
orated  at  cuff  depth  with  the  wide  and 
narrow  braid. 

Flannel,  serge  and  some  mixed  suit¬ 
ings  will  be  made  up  in  this  style  and 
the  vest  will  most  frequently  be  of  pique. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8434  in  seven 
sizes  for  little  boys  from  three  to  nine 
years  of  age.  For  a  boy  of  seven  years, 
the  jacket  and  trousers  require  three 
yards  and  three-eighths  of  goods  twenty 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  half 
twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and 
three-eighths  fifty-four  inches  wide. 
The  vest  requires  a  yard  and  three- 
eighths  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or 
five-eighths  of  a  yard  fifty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Figure  No.  156  T. — This  illustrates  Little  Boys’ 
Middy  Suit. — The  patterns  are  Little  Boys’  Middy 
Suit  No.  8435,  price  Is.  or  25  cents;  and  Cap  No. 
3033  price  5d.  or  10  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


LITTLE  BOYS’'  MIDDY  SUIT,  HAV¬ 
ING  SHORT  TROUSERS 
WITHOUT  A  FLY. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  70.) 

No.  8435. — Blue  diagonal  and  white 
pique  are  united  in  this  stylish  suit  at 
figure  No.  156  T  in  this  number  of  Th* 
Delineator,  buttons  and  embroidered 
emblems  supplying  the  decoration. 

This  is  a  particularly  jaunty  middy 
suit,  for  which  white  flannel  was  here 
selected.  The  vest  is  simply  shaped 
by  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  and 
closed  at  the  back  with  buttons  and 
button-holes.  The  lower  outline  in 
front  is  rounding  and  an  emblem  dec¬ 
orates  the  front  below  the  neck-band. 

The  Middy  jacket  extends  a  trifle 
below  the  vest  and  is  of  uniform  lower 
outline.  It  is  shaped  by  a  center  seam 
and  side-back  gores.  The  fronts  are  curved  out  prettily  at  the 
top  and  to  the  neck  is  sewed  a  large  sailor-collar  that  falls  deep 
and  square  at  the  back;  the  fronts  close  at  the  ends  of  the  collar 
with  link  buttons  and  separate  with  a  jaunty  flare  below.  The 
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con- 


sleeves  are  in  coat-shape  *  an  emblem  like  that  on  the  vest  deco¬ 
rates  the  right  sleeve  and  small  gilt  buttons  ornament  the  fronts. 

The  short  trousers  are  shaped  by  the  usual  leg  seams,  center 
seam  and  hip  darts.  They  are  closed  at 
the  sides  and  the  top  is  finished  with  un¬ 
der  waistbands  in  which  button-holes  are 
made  for  attachment  to  an  under- waist. 

Side  pockets  are  inserted  and  gilt  buttons 
decorate  the  trousers  near  the  lower  edge 
in  front  of  the  outside  seams. 

The  vest  will  often  be  of  a  color 
trusting  with  the  ieim.in»iet  of  the 
suit.  Serge,  cloth,  cheviot  and  fine 
diagonal  are  suitable  materials  for 
it,  and  gilt,  pearl  or  bone  buttons, 
emblems  and  braid  will  contribute 
the  decoration. 

AVe  have  pattern  No.  8435  in 
seven  sizes  for  little  boys  from  three 
to  nine  years  old.  To  make  the 
suit  of  one  material  for  a  boy  of 
seven  years,  will  require  three  yards 
and  five-eighths  twenty-seven  inches 
wide,  or  a  yard  and  five-eighths  fif- 
tyAour  inches  wide.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


to  seven  years  of  age  For  a  boy  of  five  years,  the  jacket, 
skirt  and  belt  require  four  yards  and  an  eighth  of  material 
twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  thirty-six  inches  wide, 

or  two  yards  fifty-four  inches  wide.  The 
dress  body  needs  a  yard  and  an  eighth 
twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  one  yard  thir¬ 
ty-six  inches  wide,  while  the  entire  cos¬ 
tume  calls  for  five  yards  and  a  fourth 
twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
and  seven-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  and  five-eighths  fifty-four, 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or 
25  cents. 
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Little  Boys’  Middy  Suit, 


LITTLE  BOYS’  COSTUME. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8486. — Red  and  blue  Hol¬ 
land  are  associated  in  this  costume 
at  figure  No.  157  T  in  this  maga¬ 
zine.  insertion,  braid  and  buttons 
providing  the  decoration. 

AATiite  pique  was  here  chosen  for 
the  costume.  The  skirt  is  laid  in 
kilt  plaits  all  round  and  is  joined 
to  a  body  shaped  by  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams  and  closed  at  the 
back  with  buttons  and  button-holes. 

In  the  front  of  the  body  three  for¬ 
ward-turning  tucks  are  made  at 
'each  side  of  a  row  of  insertion  ap¬ 
plied  down  the  center.  The  neck 
is  finished  with  a  band.  The  sleeves 
are  in  shirt-sleeve  style  slashed  at 
the  back  of  the  arm,  the  slashes 
being  finished  with  underlaps  and 
pointed  overlaps ;  they  are  com¬ 
pleted  with  wristbands  that  are 
closed  with  buttons  and  button¬ 
holes.  A  belt  decorated  in  its 
pointed,  overlapping  end  with  three 
buttons  encircles  the  waist. 

The  jacket,  which  extends 
only  a  trifle  below  the  body, 
has  a  seamless  back  that  joins 
the  fronts  in  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams.  A  large 
sailor-collar  gives  a  jaunty 
touch  to  the  jacket,  its  ends 
terminating  in  points  half¬ 
way  down  the  front  edges  of 
thh  open- fronts,  and  buttons 
decorate  the  fronts  below  the 
ends.  The  coat-shaped  sleeves 
are  finished  with  turn-up  cuffs 
that  are  pointed  at.  the  back 
of  the  arm.  A  row  of  in¬ 
sertion  follows  the  edges  of 
the  cuffs  and  collar. 

For  Summer  wear  duck, 
gingham,  grass  linen  in  the 
natural  ecru  tone  and  Gala- 
tea  are  also  used  for  these 
costumes.  Cheviot,  serge, 

cloth,  flannel,  etc.,  wall  also  make  up  stylishly  in  this  way  and  a 
combination  of  these  materials  with  pique  or  duck  may  be 
effected,  if  desired. 

A Me  have  pattern  No.  8436  in  six  sizes  for  little  boys  from  two 
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Little  Boys’  Suit,  having  A7est  with  a  Sailor  Collar, 
and  Short  Trousers  without  a  Ely.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  69.) 


Figure  No.  157  T. — LITTLE  BOYS' 
COSTUME. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  71.) 

Figure  No.  157  T. — This  illus¬ 
trates  a  Little  Boys’  costume.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8436  and 
costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  six  sizes 
for  little  boys  from-  two  to  seven 
years  of  age,  and  may  be  seen  again 
on  this  page  of  The  Delineator. 

Red  and  blue  Holland  are  stylish¬ 
ly  united  in  this  jaunty  costume.  The 
Eton  jacket  opens  over  the  pretty 
front  of  a  waist  that  is  tucked  at 
each  side  of  a  band  of  insertion  at 
the  center.  The  kilt  skirt  is  joined 
to  the  waist,  and  a  belt  having  its 
overlapping  pointed  end  decorated 
with  buttons  encircles  the  waist. 
Shirt  sleeves  and  a  neck- band  finish 
the  waist,  which  closes  at  the  back. 

The  jacket  has  a  seamless  back, 
and  a  stylish  sailor-collar  with  ends 
that  taper  to  points.  Cuffs  finish 
the  comfortable  coat  sleeves.  The 
jacket  is  stylishly  trimmed  with 
buttons  and  braid. 

Pretty  costumes  will  also  be  made 
in  this  style  of  pique  in  two  colors, 
Galatea,  duck,  serge,  flannel  and 
cheviot,  and  braid  and  buttons  are 
the  usual  ornamentation. 

The  straw  sailor-hat  is  simply 
banded  with  ribbon. 


having 
whthout  a  Fly. 

(For  Description  see  Page  G9.) 
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Short  Trousers 


BOYS’  BICYCLE  JACKET. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  71.) 

No.  8437. — This  jacket  is  shown 


Little  Boys’-  Costume.  (Copyright.) 
(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


made  of  cheviot  and  finished 
with  machine-stitching.  The 
back  is  nicely  conformed  to 
the  figure  by  a  center  seam 
and  is  joined  in  side  and 
shoulder  seams  to  the  fronts, 
the  side  seams  being  placed 
well  back.  The  fronts  are 
closed  with  four  buttons  and 
button-holes  and  are  reversed 
above  the  closing  in  small 
lapels  that  meet  the  rolling 
collar  in  notches,  and  below 
the  closing  they  are  rounded 
stylishly.  The  comfortable 
sleeves  are  finished  at  cuff 
depth  with  a  row  of  machine- 
stitching.  Two  patch  pockets 
are  stitched  on  each  front 
and  are  closed  at  the  top 
wTith  a  button  and  button¬ 
hole. 

AVe  have  pattern  No.  8437 
in  twelve  sizes  for  boys  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  For 
a  boy  of  eleven  years,  the  jacket  requires  two  yards  and  a 
half  of  goods  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  three- 
eighths  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 
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STYLISH  LINGERIE. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  13.) 

Large  collars,  sailors  for  the  most  part,  seem  to  be  particularly 
favored.  They  are  of  sheer  fabrics,  such  as  lawn,  batiste,  grass 
linen  and  fine  pique,  made  elaborate  by  insertions,  or  bands  as 
they  are  also  called,  frills  of  narrow 
lace  and  net  or  chiffon  ruchings. 

Stocks  are  also  kindly  regarded,  as 
the  ubiquitous  shirt-waist  is  now  sold 
in  the  shops  with  detachable  collars 
for  which  the  stock  can  be  substituted 
by  way  of  a  change.  The  lovely  Dres¬ 
den  ribbons  in  heliotrope,  cerise,  apple- 
green,  etc.,  are  still  largely  used  for 
stocks  and  girdles  and  contribute  much 
to  the  attractive  effect  of  the  gowns 
with  which  they  are  worn. 

Although  a  high  neck  finish  is  the 
rule,  many  who  find  this  uncomfort¬ 
able  in  warm  weather  place  at  the  neck 
of  their  gowns  ruches  of  net,  mousseline 
de  soie  or  chiffon  that  are  as  dainty  as 
they  are  cool.  It  is  true  these  ruches 
soil  very  easily,  but  this  is  a  slight 
drawback  when  their  many  good 
points  are  considered.  Baby  ribbon  is 
sometimes  used  to  decorate  them  at 
both  edges. 

Figures  Nos.  8  Y  and  9  Y. — Ladies’ 

Marlborough  Collar.  —Back  and 
front  views  of  this  fashionable  collar 
are  given  at  figures  Nos.  8  Y  and  9  Y 
respectively.  A  standing  collar  forms 
a  foundation  over  wdiich  is  a  wrinkled 
section  of  white  moire  taffeta  ribbon 
'showing  a  corded  edge  in  red.  An  im¬ 
mense  spreading  bow  of  the  ribbon  is 
fixed  at  the  back  and  a  strap  composed 
of  a  row  of  insertion  bordered  at  each 
side  with  a  frill  of  edging  is  arranged 
on  the  collar  at  each  side  of  the  front. 

This  collar  is  included  with  another  in 
.pattern  No.  9G3,  price  fid.  or  10  cents. 

Figure  No.  10  Y. — Ladies’  Waist 
Decoration. — In  this  charming  deco¬ 
ration  maize  silk  and  black  mull  are  associated,  with  gratifying 
results.  The  silk  was  used  for  a  double  box-plait  that  droops 
at  the  center  of  the  front,  and  also  for  a  wrinkled  stock  and 
plaited  belt,  the  box-plait  being  overlaid  with  point  Venise  inser¬ 
tion  at  the  center.  Points  of  mull  edged  with  narrow  Mechlin 
lace  droop  over  the  collar  at  the  sides,  resting  on  a  deep  collar 
also  of  mull.  This  collar  is  in  two  sections  that  separate  only 
slightly  at  the  back  and  flare 
broadly  at  the  front.  It  is 
curved  at  the  back  to  give 
an  attractive  outline,  which 
is  defined  by  a  row  of  inser¬ 
tion  crossed  in  the  corners, 
and  a  frill  of  edging.  Pat¬ 
tern  No.  970,  which  also  con¬ 
tains  a  fancy  collar  and  costs 
fid.  or  10  cents,  was  used  in 
making  the  decoration. 

Figures  No.  11 Y,  12  Y, 

13  Y  and  14  Y. — Ladies’ 

Sailor  Collars.— These  col¬ 
lars  may  be  added  to  dresses 
not  of  the  sailor  order,  with 
pleasing  results.  At  figure 
No.  11  Y  is  shown  a  collar 
made  of  maroon  cloth.  Its 
pointed  ends  disclose  between 
them  a  shield  decorated  with 
curved  rows  of  white  braid. 

Braid  also  trims  a  standing 
collar  that  rises  at  the  neck 

and  outlines  the  sailor  collar.  A  row  of  soutache  braid  could 
be  added  above  the  wide  braid. 

Blue  serge  trimmed  with  white  braid  was  used  for  the  collar 
shown  at  figure  No.  12  Y.  The  ends  of  this  collar  are  square 
and  meet  at  the  throat,  below  which  point  they  flare  broadly, 


Figure  No.  157  T. — This  illustrates  Little  Boys’ 
Costume. — The  pattern  is  No.  8436  (copy¬ 
right),  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  70.) 


Front  View. 


and  two  rows  of  narrow  white  braid  trim  the  edges  of  the  collar. 

White  and  blue  duck  were  selected  for  the  collar  shown  at 
figure  No.  13  Y.  It  also  is  made  with  a  shield,  but  its  ends  are 
broad.  An  appropriate  nautical  emblem  ornaments  the  shield 
and  the  collar  is  outlined  with  two  rows  of  narrow  blue  braid, 
the  inner  row  being  coiled  at  the  corners. 

A  row  of  black  coiled  soutache  braid 
above  a  row  of  wide  braid  marks  the 
outline  of  the  collar  shown  at  figure 
No.  14  Y,  for  which  fine  pique  in  a 
pale-blue  shade  was  used.  The  ends 
are  rounded  prettily  from  the  throat 
and  the  outline  at  the  back  is  straight 
like  that  of  the  other  collars.  The 
pattern  of  these  collars  is  No.  7459, 
price  fid.  or  10  cents. 

Figure  No.  15  Y  (A,  B,  C,  D  and 

E) . — Ladies’  Shirt-Waist  Collars 
and  Cuffs. — The  several  styles  of  col¬ 
lars  and  cuffs  here  shown  are  contained 
in  pattern  No.  907,  which  costs  fid.  or 
10  cents.  The  collar  pictured  at  A  is 
of  ecru  linen  edged  with  a  piping  of 
white  linen,  and  the  cuff  at  E  matches 
it.  This  collar  stands  high  and  rolls 
over;  the  cuff  is  in  straight,  link  style. 

A  collar  of  striped  percale  finished 
with  machine-stitching  is  represented  at 
B  ;  this  collar  is  of  the  turn-down  vari¬ 
ety  mounted  on  a  medium-high  band. 

The  collar  and  cuff  shown  at  C  and 
D  are  of  white  linen  decorated  with 
a  band  of  insertion  let  in  near  the  edge 
of  the  collar  and  at  the  center  of  the 
cuff.  The  cuff  is  of  the  lapped  order 
and  the  collar  turns  down  over  a  high 
band.  The  collar  and  cuffs  are  adapt¬ 
able  to  any  style  of  shirt-waist. 

Figure 'No.  16  Y  (A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and 

F) .  — Ladies’  Fancy  Stock  Collars. — 
Each  of  these  dressy  stocks  is  mounted 
on  a  standing  collar.  The  stock  rep¬ 
resented  at  A  and  B  is  of  green  ribbon 
wrinkled  by  gathers  at  its  ends,  which 
are  turned  under  to  form  frills,  and  is 
closed  at  the  back.  Two  points  falling 

over  the  ribbon  at  each  side  are  of  white  mull  decorated  with  a 
small  design  in  jet  and  edged  with  lace. 

The  stock  shown  at  C  and  D  is  also  closed  at  the  back.  It  is 
made  of  striped  taffeta  ribbon  a*nd  is  prettily  wrinkled.  A  large 
bow  showing  a  puff  between  two  spreading  loops  is  fixed  at  the 
back. 

The  third  stock  (E  and  F)  is  of  heliotrope  ribbon.  It  is  wrin¬ 
kled  like  the  others  and  is 
ornamented  with  a  fancy 
bow  at  each  side,  the  bow  at 
the  left  side  concealing  the 
ends.  Pattern  No.  7869, 
which  costs  fid.  or  10  cents, 
includes  the  three  styles. 

Figures  Nos.  17  Y  and  18  Y. 
— Ladies’  Draped  Collars. 
— Two  novel  collars  are  here 
shown;  both  are  included  in 
pattern  No.  983,  price  fid.  or 
10  cents.  The  collar  at  figure 
No.  17  Y  is  made  of  all-over 
embroidered  batiste  through 
which  gleams  an  under-lying 
bright  color.  The  collar  is 
broad  on  the  shoulders  and 
narrows  towards  the  lower 
edge  at  the  back ;  its  ends 
taper  to  points,  and  soft  folds 
that  fall  in  cascade  effect 
in  front  of  the  shoulders  give 
it  a  picturesque  appearance. 
No.  18  Y  is  pointed  on  the 
ripples  all  round,  the  ripples 


Back  View. 


Boys’  Bicycle  Jacket. 
(For  Description  see  Page  70.) 


The  collar  pictured  at  figure 
shoulders  and  at  the  back  and 
being,  however,  deepened  into  folds  in  front  of  the  shoulders. 
For  this  collar  plain  ecru  batiste  was  selected  and  a  band  of 
batiste  embroidery  defines  its  outline. 
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Dressmaking  at  Hone. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  9.) 

Summer  styles  are  for  the  most  part  light  and  fluffy  and  suited 
to  the  sheer  fabrics  of  this  season.  Despite  its  warmth  a 


out  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  finish¬ 
ings  for  seams 
and  edges  that 
is  necessary  to 
insure  this  trim¬ 
ness.  The  sug¬ 
gestions  given 
below  will,  how¬ 
ever,  enable  the 
amateur  to  give 
her  waist  or 
skirt  quite  as 

satisfactory  a  finish  as  can  an  experienced  seamstress. 

One  of  the  closing  edges  of  waists  that  are  secured  with  but¬ 
tons  and  button-holes  or  hooks  or  loops  is  necessarily  finished 
with  an  underlap  of  the  material.  If  the  front  is  extended  to 
form  an  underlap,  a  gusset  may  be  inserted  at  the  waist-line  to 
insure  a  trim  appearance  at  that  point.  Hooks  and  loops  are 

sewed  alternately  to  the  right  and 
left  closing  edges,  which  are  each 
stayed  by  a  whalebone.  Whale¬ 
bone  casings  are  sewed  on  full  and 
the  bones  slipped  in.  Though  real 
whalebones  are  more  expensive 
than  steel  or  imitation  bones,  their 
durability  is  greater,  as  they  may 
do  duty  in  several  waists.  Before 
using  it  is  well  to  soften  the  bone 
by  placing  it  in  water  for  a  short 


Figure  No.  1. 


stock  or  other  high  neck  finish. is  still  approved. 

For  the  tailor-made  girl  there  is  the  shirt¬ 
waist,  which  is 
gometimes  di¬ 
versified  by 
tucks  in  the 
sleeves.  The 
fancy  for  white 
collars  and  cuffs 
on  shirt-waists 
of  figured  goods 
it  general  and  it 
is  an  economical 
one,  as  these 
parts  of  the 
waist  are  the 
first  to  become 
toiled  and,  if 
separate,  they 
maybe  renewed 
several  times 
before  the  gar¬ 
ment  is  sent  to 
the  laundry. 

A  neat  finish 
for  the  inside  of 
a  gown  is  con¬ 
sidered  almost 
as  important  as 
a  correct  exte¬ 
rior,  but  home 
dressmakers  are 
frequently  with- 


Figure  No.  3. — Scrim  Scarf. 


Figure  No.  2. — Linen  Case  for  Embroidery  Silks. 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  see  “  Artistic  Needle¬ 
work,”  on  Page  75.) 


time.  When  covered  bones  or  steels  are 
used,  however,  they  are  fancy  stitched  to 
position  with  colored  silk.  The  belt  tape 
is  similarly  adjusted  at  the  center  and  side 
seams  and  the  ends  are  fastened  with 
hooks  and  eyes. 

Short  waists,  as  well  as  basques,  require 
belt  tapes  to  keep  them  firmly  in  place. 
Unless  the  seams  of  a  waist  are  well 
pressed  open,  the  adjustment  of  a  basque 
will  not  be  perfectly  smooth.  In  velvet 
and  other  materials  that  cannot  be  pressed 
in  the  ordinary  way  the  seams  are  opened 
and  passed  quickly  over  a  moderately 
heated  iron  held  upright,  or  the  seam 
edges  may  be  sewed  apart.  Selvedges 
are  either  slashed  or  scolloped,  since  they 
are  frequent^  woven  more  closely  than 
the  goods  and  are  likely  to  give  the  latter 
a  drawn  appearance  unless  thus  eased. 

When  sleeves  are  finished  at  the  wrist 
edges  with  hems,  the  edge  of  the  hem  is 
preferably  left  raw  and  covered  with 
narrow  lute  string,  which  is  a  ribbon  also 
employed  for  binding  seams. 

Ripple  peplums  when  made  of  wool  or 
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silk  materials  are  interlined  with  crinoline  or  grass  cloth,  other¬ 
wise  the  adjustment  will  not  long  remain  correct.  A  narrow. 


and  graceful.  The  vest  of  satin  is  close-fitting,  and  it  may  be 
pointed  or  notched  at  the  end  of  the  closing.  A  crush  collar  of 

silk  matching  the  covert  cloth  is  at  the 
neck.  The  jacket  is  perfectly  shaped 
and  is  in  cutaway  style,  the  closing  being 
made  with  a  single  button-hole  and  but¬ 
ton  on  the  bust.  A  rolling  collar  reverses 
the  fronts  in  lapels  above  the  closing. 
Deep  flutes  in  the  skirt  across  the  back 
result  from  the  shaping,  and  a  plaiting 
of  silk  appears  in  the  flutes.  A  row  of 
stitching  finishes  the  edges  of  the  jacket 
and  outlines  cuffs  on  the  shirred  leg-o’- 
mutton  sleeves.  This  costume  cannot 
fail  to  please  all  who  admire  masculine 
modes  for  women,  its  style  being  con¬ 
servative  but  quite  up-to-date ;  it  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  pattern  No.  8462,  which  costs 
Is.  8d.  or  40  cents.  The  frills  that  show 
with  such  charming  effect  in  the  flutes  at 


Figure  No.  4. 

bias  facing  of  silk  or  satin  is  the  preferred  finish  for  the 
edge  of  a  basque. 

At  least  an  inch  of  material  should  be  turned  down  at 
the  top  of  a  skirt  made  of  cotton  goods  to  allow  for 
shrinkage. 

The  seams  of  skirts  made  of  sheer  fabrics  that  are  to 
be  worn  over  slips  should  be  finished  in  French  fell  style, 
or  the  edges  may  be  joined  with  veining.  The  hem  at 
the  bottom  may  be  similarly  finished.  In  a  full,  round 
skirt  the  hem  may  be  hemstitched. 

Figure  No.  1Y.— Ladies’  Shirt-Waist.— This  is  an 
unusually  pretty  design  for  a  shirt-waist.  A  yoke  with¬ 
out  seams  on  the  shoulders  is  a  pleasing  feature  and 
tucks  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sleeves  give  originality  to 
the  style.  White  lawn  was  here  used  for  the  shirt-waist. 

Full  fronts  and  a  full  back  appear  below  the  yoke,  the 
fronts  being 
closed  at  the 
center  through 
a  box-plait  that 
extends  to  the 
neck.  The  col¬ 
lar  is  in  turn¬ 
down  style  and 
may  be  perma¬ 
nent  or  remov¬ 
able.  A  bow 
appears  be¬ 
tween  its  ends. 

Straight  link 
cuffs  finish  the 
shirt  sleeves. 

Fancy  bands 
decorate  the 
collar,  cuffs, 
yoke  and  box- 
plait  and  a 
white  leather 
belt  is  worn. 

Pattern  No. 

847  2,  which 
costs  Is.  or  25 
cents,  furnished 
the  design  for 
this  waist. 

Figure  No. 

2  Y. — Ladies’ 

Tailor-Made 

Costume. — Covert  cloth  was  used  for  the  jacket  and  skirt  of 
this  costume  and  black  satin  for  the  vest.  The  skirt  is  seven- 
gored  and  is  side-plaited  at  the  back,  its  pose  being  fashionable 


Figure  No.  6. — Plush  Sachet. 


Figure  No.  5. 

Figures  Nos.  4  and  5. — Sofa-Cushion,  and  Design  for 
Embroidery. 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  4,  5  and  G,  see  “Artistic  Needle¬ 
work,”  on  Page  75.) 


the  back  of  jackets  are  knife-plaitings  of  plain  or 
Dresden  silk  about  five  inches  deep  sewed  in  across 
the  jacket  back  of  the  underfacings  of  the  fronts. 
The  lower  edges  of  these  frills  are  pinked  or  hemmed, 
as  taste  directs. 

Figure  No.  8  Y. — Ladies’  Toilette. — A  black  satin 
skirt  and  a  blouse-waist  of  plaid  silk  compose  this 
toilette,  which  has  an  elegance  that  is  only  given  by 
rich  materials  and  faultless  shaping.  The  skirt  is  six- 
gored  and  hangs  in  ripples  below  the  hips  and  in  deep  folds 
that  maybe  due  to  gathers  or  box-plaits  at  the  back.  Ihe 
waist  is  prettily  designed,  having  a  full  right  front  that  laps  to 
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the  shoulder  seam,  all  the  fulness  being 
uniquely  collected  in  box  and  side  plaits 
at  the  top  and  in  gathers  at  the  bottom, 
while  the  left  front  is  narrow  and  smooth. 
The  back  has  plaited  fulness  in  the  lower 
part.  Shallow  turn-over  sections  are 
arranged  at  each  side  of  the  standing 
collar,  and  cuffs  to  match  appear  below 
the  full  sleeves,  which  show  a  round  cuff 
effect  at  the  wrist.  A  bow  of  black  satin 
ribbon  composed  of  two  standing  loops 


Figure  No.  2. — Shell  Holder  for  a  Thermometer. 


are  in  loose,  sack 
style,  the  plaits 
flaring  toward  the 
bottom.  The  collar 
stands  high  and 
rolls  over  at  the  top 
and  its  edges  are 
shaped  in  large 
scollops.  Turn¬ 
up  cuffs  finishing 
the  leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves,  which  are 
shirred  at  the  top, 
are  scolloped  to 
correspond.  The 
coat,  may  be  fin¬ 
ished  with  plain 
collar  and  cuffs, 
this  being  provided 
for  by  the  pattern, 
No.  8457.  price  Is. 
3d.  or  30  cents. 

Figure  No.  7Y. — 


Figure  No.  1. — Receptacle  for  Matches. 


and  a  drooping  end  at  each  side  is  set  on  each 
shoulder,  and  a  bow  arranged  at  each  side  of 
the  front  on  a  plain  belt  has  an  upright  loop 
and  a  drooping  loop  and  end.  The  blouse-waist 
pattern  is  No.  8434,  and  the  skirt  No.  8479, 
each  costing  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

Figure  No.  4Y. — Ladies’  Costume. —  Grass 
linen  in  the  natural  ecru  tone  embroidered  with 
black  dots  was  selected  for  this  costume.  The 
design  is  charmingly  youthful  and  was  provided 
by  pattern  No.  8440,  price  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 
The  skirt  is  in  seven  gores  gathered  at  the  back 
and  falling  in  flutes  due  to  the  shaping  at  the 
sides ;  a  trimming  of  three  frills  of  batiste  edging 
headed  by  insertion  is  displayed  effectively  on 
the  skirt.  The  waist  is  full  at  the  front  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  back ;  it  may  be  made 
with  sash-ties  that  are  crossed  at  the  front,  or 
a  ribbon  belt  formed  in  a  bow  with  long  ends 
at  the  back  may  be  worn,  as  in  this  instance. 
A  ribbon  stock  ornamented  at  each  side  with 
a  frill  of  edging  covers  the  standing  collar. 
The  puff  sleeves  are  in  three-quarter 
trimmed  with  three  frills  of  narrow 
headed  by  insertion  above  a  frill  of 
edging  similarly  headed.  Loops  of 
define  the  arms’-eyes. 

Figure  No.  5Y. — Ladies’  Toilette.— A 
basque-waist  made  by  pattern  No.  8461  and  a 
skirt  shaped  according  to  pattern  No.  8445,  each 
costing  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  compose  this  toilette, 
which  is  appropriate  for  dressy  wear.  Plain 
green  crepe  de  Chine  -was  united  with  cream 
organdy  figured  in  green  in  the  development 
of  the  toilette.  The  skirt  is  a  circular  shape 
known  as  the  bell  or  umbrella  skirt.  It  is 
untrimmed,  but  ribbons  fall  over  it  at  each  side 
of  the  front  from  a  belt,  with  pretty  effect. 
The  waist  shows  plaits  flaring  toward  the  shoul¬ 
ders  at  the  back  and  a  corresponding  effect  is 
produced  at  the  front  in  side-fronts  that  lap 
upon  a  shawl-drapery  front.  Pearl  buttons 
ornament  the  side-fronts  above  the  bust.  A 
ribbon  stock  is  arranged  over  the  standing  col¬ 
lar,  and  ribbon  trims  the  wrists  of  the 
mutton  sleeves. 

Figure'  No.  6  Y.— Ladies’  Empire  Coat. — 
This  coat,  which  is  a  novelty  much  admired,  is 


length 

edging 

deeper 

ribbon 


© 

leg-o’- 


Figure  No.  3. — Door  Drapery. 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  see  “  The  Work-Table,”  on  Page  ?G.) 


shown  made  of 

fawn  cloth,  with  the  collar  and  cuffs  of  dark-brown  cloth.  Two 
box-plaits  are  formed  at  the  center  of  the  front  and  back,  which 


Ladies’  Basque -Waist. — Tan  and  dark-blue  silk  are  united 
in  this  basque-waist.  The  back  may  be  in  French  style  or 
fitted,  as  preferred.  Full  center-fronts  of  the  silk  appear  effect- 
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ively  between  side-fronts  and  the  edges  of  a  plastron  that  is 
extended  in  pointed  tabs  fastened  to  the  side-fronts  under  but¬ 
tons.  Pipings  finish  the  edges  of  the  plastron  and  side-fronts 
and  a  braid  ornament  further  decorates  the  plastron.  Similar 
ornaments  are  arranged  on  the  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  at  the 


and  plain  or  elaborate  in  decoration.  Alternate  bands  of  lavender 
and  white  ribbon  cover  this  cushion,  which  was  intended  as  a 
gift  to  a  bride.  Bands  of  lace  cover  the  lavender  tints,  with 
very  pleasing  effect.  The  Jieur  de  Us  is  embroidered  in  white, 
and  silk  fringe  borders  the  cushion,  a  silk  tassel  completing  each 


Figure  No.  4. — Mattel  Panel. 

(For  Description  see  “The  Work-Table,”  on  Page  76.) 


wrist  and  in  the  corners  of  a  ripple  peplum  that  is  formed  in 
two  box-plaits  at  the  back.  The  waist  is  encircled  by  a  belt 
over  which  a  slide  is  slipped  at  each  side  of  the  plastron. 
A  stock  of  taffeta  ribbon  completes  the  waist  stylishly.  The 
pattern  is  No.  8447,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

— — - «. - 

Artistic  NggBleWor^, 

(For  Illustrations  see  Pages  72  and  73.). 

Figure  No.  1. — Letter  File. — The  clean  and  serviceable 
white  linen  lends  itself  so  readily  to  the  shaping  of  useful  articles 
and  makes  so  pretty  a  background  for  embroidery  that  it  is  in 
very  general  demand.  Sections  of  cardboard  covered  with 
linen  and  secured  with  a  ribbon  passed  through  a  hole  made 
near  the  end  of  each  section  form  this  useful  article.  The  top 
section  or  cover  is  prettily  embroidered. 

Figure  No.  2.— Linen  Case  for  Embroidery  Silks. — Pure 
white  linen  was  used  for  this  case,  which  is  composed  of  several 
oblong  sections  of  linen  folded  at  the  center.  The  cover  is 
wrought  with  leaves  and  lilies  embroidered  in  their  natural 
colors,  and  the  silks  are  classified,  the  greens,  j-ellows,  laven¬ 
ders,  etc.,  occupying  separate  sections. 

Figure  No.  3. — Scrim  Scarf. — Fancy  scrim  having  a  lace¬ 
like  border  was  selected  for  this  scarf  and  apple-green  satin 
ribbon  is  sewed  at  each  side  of  the  border,  through  the  center  of 
which  darker  green  ribbon  is  run.  Crocheted  rings  repeat  these 
colors  and  handsomely  decorate  each  end  of  the  scarf,  one  end 
showing  an  elaborate  arrangement,  while  at  the  other  end  a 
deep  fringe  falls  from  a  single  row. 

Figures  Nos.  4  and  5. — SoFA-CusnioN,  and  Design  for 
Embroidery. — Helpful  hints  for  decorating  cushions  are  always 
acceptable,  as  thesfi  articles  are  among  the  most  welcome  of 
gifts,  and  they  may  be  either  brilliant  or  subdued  in  coloring 


corner.  The  Jieur  de  Us  design  for  embroidery  is  shown  in  full 
size  at  figure  No.  5. 

Figure  No.  6. — Plush  Sachet. — Two  squares  of  cardboard 
lined  with  silk  and  interlined  with  a  thin  layer  of  cotton  on 
which  the  sachet  powder  is  sprinkled  have  an  outside  covering 
of  two  shades  of  plush,  a  spray  of  fine  flowers  and  ferns  being 
embroidered  upon  the  plush.  Ribbon  connects  the  two  squares 
and  forms  bows  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  sides. 


Ths  WoRtf-TiigLe. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Pages  71  and  75.) 

An  effective  and  inexpensive  material  which  takes  kindly  to 
the  dyes  ordinarily  sold  and  is  much  used  for  interior  decoration 
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is  burlap.  For  seaside  cottages  nothing  could  be  prettier  and 
for  couch  covers,  foot-rests  and  door  hangings  this  material  is 
altogether  satisfactory. 

Figure  No.  1. — Receptacle  for  Matches. — A  highly  polished 
oyster  shell  is  the  foundation  of  this  useful  ornament  and  on  it 
rests  a  celluloid  match-holder  encircled  at  its  base  with  ribbon 
bowed  in  neck-tie  style,  a  match  being  thrust  through  the  soft 
knot  at  the  center. 

Figure  No.  2. — Shell  Holder  for  a  Thermometer. — Any 


Figures  Nos.  1  and  2. — Parachute. 

For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  1  and  2,  see  “  Children’s  Corner,”  on  this  Page.) 


large  and  prettily  colored  shell  may  be  used  for  this  bit  of  bi'ic- 
a-brac.  Holes  are  bored  to  secure  the  thermometer  and  the  rib¬ 
bon  bow  at  the  top  is  passed  through  a  hole  bored  to  receive  it. 

Figure  No.  3. — Door  Drapery. — 

The  burlap  background  of  this  drapery 
may  be  left  in  the  natural  tint  or  given 
a  light-green  hue.  Two  shades  of  olive- 
green  may  be  used  in  the  wreaths; 
the  torches  may  be  tinted  pale-yellow 
in  the  lights  and  old-gold  and  browns 
in  the  shadows ;  the  flame  is  a  dull- 
orange  touched  with  gold  paint  in  the 
lights ;  the  festoons  may  match  the 
wreathes. 

Figure  No.  4. — Mantel  Panel. — 

This  engraving  shows  a  decorated 
mantel  panel  suitable  for  a  dining¬ 
room.  The  burlap  is  stretched  upon 
a  frame  and  secured  with  an  oak 
moulding  or  brass-headed  nails.  The 
design  is  either  stencilled  or  pounced 
through  a  perforated  pattern  and  the 
outlines  are  lined  with  deep-brown, 
the  space  between  being  painted  with 
dyes  in  soft,  rich  colors.  The  colors 
are  diluted  with  water  until  the  desired 
shade  is  obtained,  and  the  figures  are 
done  in  warm  flesh  tints.  The  fruits 
require  various  shades  of  yellow,  brown,  red  and  russet  and  a 
cool  tone  of  bluish-gray  is  used  for  the  cornucopias  and  the 
ribbon. 

Figure  No.  5. — Foot-Rest. — This  foot-rest  is  decorated  with 
a  Persian  design  and  the  burlap  is  tacked  with  brass  nail-heads 
and  completed  with  a  fringe  of  the  material. 

- ♦ - 

Ghil£)^gn’$  Gorng^. 

(For  Illustrations  see  tbis  Page.) 

Every  little  girl  and  boy  in  our  great,  free  land  has  a  vivid 
personal  interest  in  Independence  Day.  What  visions  of  gayly 
decorated  streets,  floating  flags  and  brilliant  military  proces¬ 
sions  are  conjured  up  by  the  mention  of  that  inspiring  date,  July 
Fourth!  The  martial  music,  and  the  general  excitement  and 
enthusiasm  which  prevail  are  intoxicating  to  the  youngsters. 
Fireworks  seem  a  necessary  part  of  this  festive  occasion.  But 
in  the  hands  of  very  little  folks  these  explosives  are  apt  to  prove 
dangerous.  So  for  their  benefit  have  been  invented  daylight 
fireworks.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  them?  They  do  not  need 
powder  to  make  them  go  off  and  are,  therefore,  perfectly  harm¬ 
less,  yet  they  are  great  fun.  You  may  send  off  these  fireworks 
from  your  own  window  or  from  a  veranda  and  watch  them  as 


Figure  No.  5. 


Figures  Nos.  3  and  4. — Whirligig. 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  3  and  4,  see 
“Children’s  Corner,”  on  this  Page.) 


you  do  the  fire  balloons  or  hissing  rockets  that  are  sent  skyward 
on  the  night  of  the  Fourth,  only  your  fireworks  will  not  flash  out 
like  the  others. 

At  figures  Nos.  1  and  2  we  have  a  parachute,  which,  you 
know,  is  something  made  to  drop  from 
a  balloon.  This  parachute,  however, 
will  sometimes  rise  like  a  balloon,  though 
without  the  aid  of  the  gas  with  which 
balloons  are  filled  to  make  them  ascend. 

Tissue  paper  of  any  bright  color  cut  eight 
to  twelve  inches  square  is  used.  'Each 
corner  of  the  square  is  twisted  and  to 
it  is  fastened  a  bit  of  thread  about  a  foot 
long,  as  shown  at 
figure  No.  1.  Then 
bring  the  four 
strings  evenly  to¬ 
gether  and  tie  them 
in  a  knot  to  which 
secure  a  very  light 
bit  of  stick,  as  pic¬ 
tured  at  figure  No. 

2.  When  com¬ 
pleted,  toss  out 
your  little  para¬ 
chute  from  an  up¬ 
per  window  of  the 
house.  If  properly 
made,  it  is  as  light 
as  a  kite  and  like  a 

kite  will  often  sail  ever  so  high — perhaps,  out  of  sight.  After 
learning  just  how  heavy  to  make  them  you  can  construct  any 
number  of  parachutes  and  you  will  find  it  great  sport  watching 
them  dance  away  in  the  breeze. 

Figures  Nos.  3  and  4  represent  a  whirligig.  For  this  use 
either  writing  or  wrapping  paper,  first  cutting  it  into  circles 
three  or  four  inches  across  and  then  in  the  spiral  form  illustrated 
at  figure  No.  3.  In  the  center  of  the  spiral  paste  a  tiny  bit  of 
wood  or  pasteboard.  When  the  spirals  are  made — and  the  more 
you  make  of  them  the  merrier — they  may  be  dropped  from  an 
upper  window  like  the  parachutes;  the  weight  of  the  wood 
will  open  them,  as  at  figure  No.  4,  and  their  shape  will  cause 
them  to  rapidly  rotate  as  they  descend,  making  them  seem  to 
writhe  and  wriggle  like  a  serpent. 

What  a  hideous  grimace  is  ’worn  by  the  face  pictured  at  figure 
No.  5 !  I  am  sure  that  it  makes  you  laugh.  You  may  repro¬ 
duce  it  thus :  Fold  a  piece  of  plain,  white  writing  paper  about 

a  card  two  inches  wide  and  gum  to¬ 
gether  the  ends  of  the  paper  casing, 
which  must  be  large  enough  to  allow 

the  card  to 
slip  up  and 
down  easily. 
Then  draw 
the  face  on 
the  paper 
and  cut 
through  it 
openings  for 
the  eyes 
and  mouth, 
as  shown 
at  figure 
No.  6.  Then 
ings  mark  on 
the  eyes  and 
Now  slip  the 
eyes  and 
paint  and 
the  card  so 
nearly  to  the 
pictured  at 
once  more 
the  end  of 
the  mouth 
as  shown  at 
card  up  and 
by  doing  so 
roll,  the 
produce  the 


through  these  open- 
the  card  the  places  for 
root  of  the  tongue, 
card  out,  finish  the 
tongue  with  ink  or 
cut  the  tongue  through 
that  it  will  extend 
end  of  the  chin,  as 
figure  No.  7.  Then 
replace  the  card,  pull 
the  tongue  out  through 
opening  in  the  paper, 
figure  No.  5,  move  the 


Figure  No.  7. 

Figures  Nos.  5,  6  and 
7. — Comic  Picture. 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures 
Nos.  5,  6  and  7,  see  “Chil¬ 
dren’s  Corner,”  on 
this  Page.) 


down  in  its  case  and 
you  will  make  the  eyes 
tongue  protrude  and 
most  grotesque  expressions.  With  ink  you  may  draw  eyebrows, 
a  moustache  and  face  lines,  to  heighten  the  funny  effect. 
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StYle$  fqf^  Gentlemen. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  choicer  selection  of  silk 
handkerchiefs  than  that  provided  for  this  season.  Prominent 
among  the  new  goods  are 
edged  pongees  in  Japanese 
silk;  they  have  hemmed 
borders,  and  fancy  printed 
designs  on  three-quarter 
inch  hems,  and  also  woven 
colored  borders  of  white 
and  Roman  colors,  as  well 
as  simple  stripes. 

New  designs  in  sewed- 
border  Piccadilly  handker¬ 
chiefs  are  very  acceptable 
for  general  use.  The  bor- 


PlGUKES  Nos.  3  AND  4. — GENTLE¬ 
MEN’S  String  Ties. — The  material 
shown  in  each  of  these  ties  is  white 
pique;  being  easily  laundered,  it  is 
especially  adapted  to  wear  with 
turn-down  collars  and  neglige  shirts. 


Figure  No.  2.— -Fancy  Belts. 


ors 


dong 


Figure  No.  3. 


ders  are  in 
the  new  shad¬ 
ings  of  reseda 
and  olive  in 
combination 
with  chintz 
figures,  while 
the  centers 
are  filled  in 
with  all-over 
vines  in  deli- 
cate  t  w  o- 
toned  effects. 

When  the 
centers  are 
white,  an  in¬ 
side  runner 
showing  a 
floral  design 
in  three  col- 
appears 
the 

hem. 

A  decided 
tendency 
prevails  for 
wider  bor¬ 
ders  on  linen  handkerchiefs 
and  the  change  is  welcomed 
Yy’jr  )  I b>’  nearl>'  everybody,  owing 
ffrS>/r  1 /  /  r/  ( A  to  the  prolonged  vogue  of  the 

extremely  neat  sizes.  A  de- 
**  ^  >  ,b  %  '  ffipl  mand  has  been  heard  from 

■  r'  /  <r  J" S.  many  fashionable  quarters 

for  inch  and  inch  and  a  half 
borders  in  fancy  linens,  hith¬ 
erto  offered  in  very  narrow 
hems.  New  designs  are.  how¬ 
ever,  shown  in  narrow  hems. 

The  new  French  linen 
handkerchiefs,  meeting  the 
demand  for  high  novelties, 
are  in  pronounced  chintz 
effects  following  the  taste  in 
neckwear. 

Linen-center  French  handkerchiefs  with  sewed  borders  of 
printed  pongee  showing  vines  or  spots  are  remarkably  attractive. 

The  illustrations  for  the  month  include  two  string  ties,  three 
fancy  belts,  a  knot  scarf  and  two  styles  of  four-in-hands. 

Figure  No.  1. — Gentlemen’s  Four-in-Hand. — This  scarf 
may  be  laundered.  It  is  made  of  figured  cambric  and  is  favored 
for  wear  during  the  heated  term. 

Figure  No.  2. — Fancy  Belts. — The  prevailing  choice  in 
fashionable  belts  for  both  sexes  is  displayed  at  this  figure.  The 
upper  belt  is  made  of  leather  with  leather-covered  buckles  and 
rings.  The  belt  just  beneath  at  the  left  is  of  leather  hand¬ 
somely  mottled  and  a  leather  strap  provides  the  fastening.  The 
last  of  the  trio  is  of  white  canvas,  with  buckles  and  rings  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  material.  This  belt  may  be  cleaned  when  soiled. 


Both  styles 
of  ends  are 
shown. 

Figure  No. 

5.  —  Gentle¬ 
men’s  Four- 
in-Hand. — 
Fancy  Ma¬ 
dras  was  cho¬ 
sen  for  mak¬ 
ing  this  scarf, 
which  is  cut 
so  as  to  fit 
closely  and 
neatly  about 
the  collar. 
The  scarf 
washable. 

Figure  No. 

6.  —  Gentle¬ 
men’s  Knot 
Scarf. — The 


is 


Figure  No.  4. 


Figure  No.  5. — Gentlemen’s 
Four-in-Hand, 


Figures  Nos.  3  and  4. — Gentle¬ 
men’s  String  Ties. 


Figure  No.  1. — Gentlemen’s 
Four-in-Hand. 


Figure  No.  6. — Gentlemen’s  Knot  Scarf. 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6,  see  “  Styies  for  Gentlemen,"' 

on  this  Page.) 

scarf  here  pictured  is  made  of  light-blue  silk  showing  a  fancy 
stripe  in  white  and  dark  blue.  The  shape  is  known  as  the 
Norota  and  is  a  favorite  for  warm-weather  use. 
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FAN0V  STITCHES  AND  EAgROlDERIES. 


By  EMMA  HAYWOOD. 


WHITE  EMBROIDERY. 

Many  persons  imagine  that  white  embroidery,  such  as  is  suit¬ 
able  for  marking  and  ornamenting  pocket  handkerchiefs  and 
household  linen,  does  not  present  either  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  or  the  opportunities  for  skilled  fingers 
afforded  by  colored  silk  embroideries.  This  is 
not  true,  as  may  be  observed  by  studying  the 
methods  employed  on  specimens  of  such  work 
coming  to  us  from  abroad,  more  especially  from 
the  convents,  where  nuns  make  fine  white  em¬ 
broideries  a  specialty.  One  is  apt  to  conclude 
that  a  knowledge  of  how  to  work  satin  stitch  is 
about  all  that  is  required.  It  is  true  that  initials 
and  monograms  well  executed  in  satin  stitch 
may  be  both 
handsome  and 
artistic  if  of 
good  design, 
but  the  means 
at  command 
certainly  do 
not  end  here. 

Various  other 
stitches  can  be 
used  that  greatly 
embellish  and  elab¬ 
orate  even  a  simple 
design.  Among  them 
are  several  kinds  of  dots, 
the  French  knot,  a  back 
stitch  that  looks  like  raised 
darning,  two  or  three  kinds  of 
stem  stitch,  post  stitch,  eyelet  holes 
and  button-hole  stitch  for  bars  and 
edging.  Last  though  not  least  in  im¬ 
portance,  is  the  knowing  how  to  plan 
the  direction  of  stitches  in  plain  satin  stitch. 

On  this  much  of  the  success  of  the  finished 
piece  depends;  therefore,  until  practice  has 
taught  one  how  properly  to  follow  the  lines  of 
any  curve,  however  sudden,  without  the  suspicion 
of  a  break  on  the  surface,  the  best  results  cannot  be  attained. 

Another  point  to  be  specially  noted  is  the  avoidance  of  puck¬ 
er  e  d  work; 
therefore,  a 
frame  is  to  be 
recommended 
on  all  occasions. 
The  hoop  frames 
are  well  enough 
for  small  pieces, 
especially  now 
that  they  can 
be  obtained  fit¬ 
ted  with  a  con¬ 
trivance  to  fix 
them  firmly  to 
a  table  while 
working.  The 
hoops  are  never 
so  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory  as  is 
an  orthodox 
square  frame. 
The  preparation 
for  wrork  in  a 
square  frame, 

however,  takes  up  considerably  more  time,  so  that  it  may  be 
reserved  for  elaborate  designs.  To  prepare  a  square  frame  for 
fine  linen  lawn  or  cambric,  a  coarser  material  must  first  be 
properly  stretched  in  it,  the  lawn  being  carefully  and  evenly 
affixed  to  this.  The  coarse  linen  is  then  cut  away  from  beneath 
the  space  required  for  working.  Some  persons  prefer  to  back 


their  work  with  some  stout  material  such  as  oil  cloth,  basting 
the  lawn  firmly  to  it  in  place  of  a  frame,  but  this  method  is 
not  nearly  so  pleasant  to  the  worker.  The  best  embroidery 
cotton  is  of  a  Soft  make  not  at  all  tightly  twisted,  but,  as  in 
working  with  silk,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
it  in  its  normal  condition,  not  allowing  it  to 
twist  into  a  wisp,  thus  making  the  stitches  look 
hard  and  stringy  instead  of  merging  together  to 
form  a  soft,  even  surface. 

The  fineness  of  the  thread  must  be  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  work,  but,  as  a  rule,  two 
sizes  are  called  for,  that  for  padding  being 
coarser  than  the  working  thread.  Letters  should 
always  be  raised  more  or  less,  the  relief  thus 
obtained  giving  a  richness  indispensable  to  the 

beauty  of  the 
work.  There 
is  an  art  in 
padding  w’ell ; 
if  the  padding 
be  poor  or 
uneven,  all  de¬ 
fects  will  plain¬ 
ly  show  and 
even  be  accentu¬ 
ated  by  the  cover¬ 
ing.  First,  with  the 
coarser  thread  outline 
the  design  accurately 

with  a  fine  running  stitch ; 

then  fill  in  between  the  lines 
with  a  loose  running  stitch, 
taking  up  very  small  stitches  at 
the  back  and  rather  long  ones  in 
front.  Alternate  them  as  in  darning 
they  must  lie  close  together  and  be 
filled  thickly  in  the  center  to  raise  it. 
Another  method  of  padding  is  to  take  sev¬ 
eral  long  stitches  sufficient  to  fill  the  allotted 
space  as  thickly  as  desired,  couching  the  threads 
down  at  intervals.  Where  the  design  narrows 
some  of  the  threads  must  be  cut  away.  In  fact,  the 
number  of  threads  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  width 
between  the  outer  lines.  Avoid  ordinary  knots  ;  they  greatly 


mar  the  neatness  of  white  embroidery.  It  should  look  smooth 
and  even  at  the  back  as  well  as  on  the  front.  If  the  thread  is 
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run  along  a  little  distance  from  the  starting  point,  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  its  drawing  out  or  becoming  loose,  since  working 
over  it  secures  it  firmly. 

Dots  are  usually  padded  by  working  them  first  one  way  and 
then  over  in  a  contrary  direction.  Sometimes  they  are  finished 
with  a  row  of  close  back  stitching  or  stem  stitching  to  form  a 
setting.  For  a  rich  setting  a  row  of 
French  knots  worked  close  together 
around  the  dots  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Another  plan  is  to  make  a  small  eyelet 
hole  and  set  French  knots  around  it, 
allowing  the  space  taken  up  by  a  knot 
between.  These  methods  are  for  large 
dots  only.  For  small  ones  sometimes  a 
single  French  knot  suffices  or  a  group  of 
three  or  five.  A  small  dot  can  be  made 
for  filling  spaces  such  as  that  shown  in  the 
letter  “B”  forming  part  of  one  of  the 
monograms  illustrating  this  paper.  This 
knot  consists  merely  of  a  double  row  of 
baglc  stitching,  each  knot  being  made  by 
setting  two  stitches  as  near  together  as 
possible.  A  beautiful  filling  can  be  made 
of  French,  knots  set  close  together,  as  in 
the  letter  “  G  ”  forming  part  of  the  mono¬ 
gram  “G  T  ”  for  the  corner  of  a  pocket 
handkerchief  over  a  charming  little  design 
of  clover  leaves.  The  French  knots  are 
enclosed  within  two  lines  of  close  stem 
stitching  that  should  present  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  tiny  cord.  The  satin  stitch  on 
the  letter  “T”  may 
be  outlined  or  not,  at 
discretion.  As  a  rule, 
fine  back  stitch  pro¬ 
duces  the  best  effect 
in  outlining  solid 
work. 

The  design  enclosing 
the  initials  “ES”  is 
exquisitely  dainty. 

The  method  employed 
—filling  half  the  leaves 
with  satin  stitch  and 
the  other  half  with 
French  knots  or  dots 
— is  very  effective, 
giving  great  relief  and 
lightness  to  the  work. 

The  tiny  round  blos¬ 
soms  on  the  stems 
forming  a  semi-circle 
may  be  rendered  solid¬ 
ly  or  by  means  of  tiny 
eylet  holes.  The  in¬ 
itials  illustrated  can 
be  replaced  by  any 
other  letters  desired. 

It  may  be  well  here 
to  call  attention  to  the 
excellent  book  of  let¬ 
ters  of  all  sizes  and 
endless  varieties  of 
construction  entitled 
“Artistic  Alphabets 
for  Marking  and  En¬ 
grossing)”  published 
by  us  at  Is.  (by  post, 

Is.  2d.)  or  25  cents. 

From  these  alphabets 
anyone  possessing  a 
little  ingenuity  can 
readily  form  any  given  monogram  and  with  it  replace  the 
monograms  presented  on  this  page. 

A  simple  block  alphabet  in  two  or  three  sizes  is  now  made  in 
some  kind  of  composition  that  can  be  laundered  without  detri¬ 
ment.  These  letters  are  slightly  moulded  so  that  they  do  away 


with  the  necessity  of  filling.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  baste 
them  to  position  and  cover  them  with  satin  stitch.  They  serve 
well  enough  for  the  plain  marking  of  articles  in  every-day  use ; 
it  does  not  take  long  to  cover  them,  the  process  forming  use¬ 
ful  practice  for  a  higher  class  of  work. 

The  monograms  illustrated  are  diverse  in  style,  suggesting 
various  modes  of  execution.  The  two 
small  ones,  “E  P  ”  and  “A  B,”  are 
particularly  graceful  and  very  effective, 
although  in  neither  case  is  the  work 
entirely  solid.  In  the  “C”  combined 
with  “A”  the  bars  are  button-holed,  the 
“A”  being  filled  with  knots  not  cpiite 
close  together.  In  the  letters  “V  S” 
the  dots  are  in  satin  stitch  raised  as  much 
as  possible;  the  outline  is  worked  over 
a  run  thread,  taking  up  at  the  back  only 
so  much  stuff  as  the  thread  covers.  The 
outline  should  be  worked  first  to  avoid 
risk  of  the  dots  encroaching  upon  it. 

If  desired,  the  large  letters  “L  D” 
shown  at  the  bottom  of  this  page  might  be 
worked  singly  on  a  hankerchief,  although 
they  are  more  especially  intended  for  table 
or  house  linen.  Table  napkins  look  very 
well  when  embroidered  with  initials  or 
monograms.  These  are  not  necessarily 
placed  in  the  corner  as  on  a  pocket 
handkerchief ;  they  are  sometimes 
worked  exactly  in  the  center  or  mid- 
.  way  between  two  corners. 

If  carefully  laun¬ 
dered  and  properly 
ironed,  white  em¬ 
broidery  looks  as  well 
as  when  new  and  is 
likely  to  outwear  the 
material  upon  which 
it  is  worked.  If  the 
work  is  good  enough, 
it  might,  in  this  case, 
be  appliqueed  on  new 
material.  A  great 
deal  depends  upon  the 
way  in  which  raised 
embroidery  is  ironed. 
There  should  always 
be  an  extra  thickness 
of  ironing  blanket 
placed  beneath  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  being  flattened. 
It  should  likewise  be 
ironed  when  quite  wet 
with  a  very  hot  iron 
until  thoroughly  dry. 
This  imparts  a  slight 
stiffness  resembling 
the  spring  in  new  ma¬ 
terial.  Handkerchiefs 
should  never  have 
even  a  suspicion  of 
starch;  it  is  not  only 
disagreeable  in  use, 
but  is  far  from  im¬ 
proving  to  the  appear- 
anceof  the  embroidery, 
giving  it  a  common 
look  very  unlike  new 
work  and  altogether 
undesirable. 

Any  of  these  designs 
would  work  out  well 
in  colored  silks  for  sachets,  letter  cases,  cigar  cases,  blotters, 
etc.  For  silk  embroidery  the  padding  may  be  left  out  without 
disadvantage,  since  the  sheen  on  the  silk  gives  the  necessary 
relief,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  color  in  itself,  however  deli¬ 
cate,  serves  to  accentuate  the  design. 


vi/  r~ 


PATTERNS  BY  MAIL. — In  ordering  patterns  by  mail,  either  ladies,  the  number  and  size  of  each  should  be  carefully  stated; 
from  this  office  or  from  any  of  our  agencies,  be  careful  to  give  when  patterns  for  misses,  girls,  boys  or  little  folks  are  needed 
your  post-office  address  in  full.  When  patterns  are  desired  for  •  the  number,  size  and  age  should  be  given  in  each  instance. 
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CROCHETING.— No.  60. 

ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  CROCHETING. 

1. — Loop.  h.  d.  c.— Half-double  crochet, 

ch.  st.— Chain  stitch.  tr.  c. — Treble  crochet, 

s.  c. — Single  crochet.  p.— Picoc. 

d.  c. — Double  crochet.  si.  st. — Slip  stitch. 

Repeat. — This  means  to  work  designated  rows,  rounds  or  portions  of  the  work  as  many  times  as  directed. 

Stars  or  asterisks  mean,  as  mentioned  wherever  they  occur,  that  the  details  given  between  them  are  to  be  repeated  as 
many  times  as  directed  before  going  on  with  the  details  which  follow  the  next  As  an  example:  *  6  ch.,  I  s.  c. 
In  the  next  space  and  repeat  twice  more  from  *  (or  last  *),  means  that  you  are  to  crochet  as  follows:  6  ch.,  I  s.  c. 
In  the  next  space,  6  ch.,  I  s.  c.  In  the  next  space,  6  ch.,  I  s.  c.  in  the  next  space,  thus  repeating  the  6  ch.,  I  s.  c. 
In  the  next  space,  twice  more  after  making  it  the  first  time,  making  it  three  times  in  all  before  proceeding  with 
the  next  part  of  the  direction. 


WILD-ROSE  DOILY. 

Figure  No.  1. — Crochet  silk,  outline  embroidery,  a  circular 
piece  of  fine  linen  inches  in  diameter,  a  steel  crochet  hair-pin 
one  inch  in  width  and  two  crochet  hooks  Nos.  4  and  0  will  be 
needed  in  making  this  doily.  Cut  the  linen  in  the  form  of  a  wild 
rose  with  an  inch  and  a  half  center.  With  the  No.  0  crochet 
hook,  which  must  be  very  sharp,  and  the  outline  silk  edge  the 
rose  petals  and  center  in  long  and  short  single  crochet. 

Next  make  a  piece  of  Maltese  or  hair-pin  lace  of  37  loops  on 
one  side,  using  3  sin¬ 
gle  c.  to  fasten  each 
strand  instead  of  one. 

Join  this  in  a  ring,  and 
chain  to  the  top  of  1st 
loop ;  then  make  a  slip 
stitch  in  each  loop  and 
join  neatly.  On  the 
ether  side  of  the  lace 
work  5  ch.  and  a  si. 
st.  in  each  loop;  join. 

For  the  center  of  this 
ring  make  a  tiny  daisy 
of  3  ch.  and  11  roll 
sts.,  each  made  with 
th.  o.  5  times  in  1st 
st.  of  3-cli ;  join.  Sew 
this  in  with  a  flannel 
or  cat  stitch.  Make 
7  more  similar  circles, 
baste  to  stiff  paper  and 
then  join  them  around 
the  wild  rose  with  lace 
stitches.  (Roll  stitch 
has  been  frequently 
explained  in  The  De¬ 
lineator,  and  it  is 
also  illustrated  and 
described  in  our  new 
book,  “Fancy  and 
Practical  Crochet 
Work,”  price  50  cents 
or  2s.) 

For  the  Center  oj 
Rose. — Make  4  ch.  and 
join;  then  5  ch.  and 
13  roll  sts.  (th.  o.  10 
times)  in  ring  and 
join  ;  3  ch. ,  2  roll  sts. 

(th.  o.  5  times)  between  each  roll  of  previous  round ;  sew  this  to 
the  center  of  the  rose  with  flannel  stitch.  Between  the  petals  of 
the  rose  work  some  twisted  bars.  Remove  the  paper  and  press 
with  a  warm  iron  under  a  damp  cloth.  This  is  a  very  dainty 
doily. 

POINT  LACE  EDGING. 

Figure  No.  2. — To  make  this  lace  two  kinds  of  point  lace 
braid  and  No.  40  thread  are  required. 

First  row. — 1  d.  c.  in  the  first  part  of  medallion,  skip  3  tiny 
spaces,  *  2  ch.,  Id.  c.  in  the  next  space,  and  repeat  4  times  more 
from  *,  4  cli.,  1  d.  c.  in  bar  between  medallions,  8  ch.,  1  s.  c. 
in  first  part  of  next  medallion,  10  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  the  same  medal¬ 
lion  (as  per  illustration). 5  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  5tli  st.  of  the  10-ch.,  5  ch.. 


1  s.  c.  in  the  medallion,  5  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  first  ch.  st.  of  last  5-ch., 
5  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  next  medallion,  5  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  first  ch.  st.  of 
last  5-chain,  5  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  the  same  medallion,  5  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in 
the  first  ch.  st.  of  last  5-ch.,  5  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  next  medallion, 
5  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  first  ch.  st.  of  last  5-ch.,  5  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  the 
same  medallion,  5  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  first  ch.  st.  of  last  5-ch.,  5  ch., 
1  s.  c.  in  same  medallion,  3  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  3rd  st.  of  8-ch.,  5  ch., 
1  d.  c.  in  next  bar,  4  ch. ,  repeat  from  beginning  until  the  de¬ 
sired  length  is  obtained. 

Second  row. — 1  s.  c.  in  first  space  of  2  ch.,  **  3  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in 

braid.  (Always  join 
to  the  braid  at  the 
point  opposite  where 
the  center  pattern  of 
the  braid  joins  the 
edge.)  3  cli.,  1  s.  c.  in 
next  2-ch.,  **,  repeat 
twice  between  the 
double  stars ;  then 
5-ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  braid, 
10  ch. ,  1  s.  c.  in  4-ch. 
of  last  row,  5  ch. ,  1  s. 
c.  in  first  of  last  5-ch., 
5  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  next 
s.  c.  of  last  row,  5  ch., 

1  s.  c.  in  first  ch.  st. 
of  last  5-ch.,  5  ch.,  1 
s.  c.  in  opposite  4-ch. 
of  last  row,  5  ch.,  1  s. 

c.  in  first  ch.  st.  of  last 
5-ch.,  5  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in 
same  space  where  the 
last  s.  c.  wa3  made  in 
the  braid,  5  ch.,  1  s.  c. 
in  the  next  joining 
space  of  braid.  Re¬ 
peat  from  beginning  of 
the  row  to  end  of  lace. 

Lower  edge : — First 
row. — 1  d.  c.  in  first 
bar,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in 
same  bar,  *,  2  ch.,  1 

d.  c.  in  next  space  in 
medallion,  repeat  5 
times  more  from  star, 

2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  next 
bar,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in 
same  bar  twice,  3 
ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  next 

medallion,  10  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  medallion,  5  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  5th  st. 
of  last  10-ch.,  5  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  same  medallion,  5  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in 
first  st.  of  last  5-cli.,  5  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  next  medallion,  5  ch.,  1 
s.  c.  in  first  st.  of  last  5-cli.,  5  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  same  medallion, 
5  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  first  st.  of  last  5-ch.,  5  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  next 
medallion,  5  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  first  st.  of  last  5-ch.,  5  ch.,  1 
s.  c.  in  same  medallion,  5  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  first  st.  of  last  5-ch,, 
5  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  same  medallion,  3  ch.  Repeat  from  beginning 
of  row. 

Second  rote.—*  1  s.  c.  in  space  between  the  2  d.  c.  in  the  bar, 
5  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  next  space;  repeat  8  times  from  *,  then  8  ch., 
1  s.  c.  in  next  s.  c.  of  last  row  (in  the  star,)  5  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  5th 
of  last  8-ch.,  3  ch. ,  1  s.  c.,  in  next  3-ch.,  5  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  next 
2-ch.  Repeat  from  beginning  of  the  row  to  the  end  of  the  work. 
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BLOCK  EDGING. 

Figure  No.  3. — Use  No.  30  cotton.  Ch.  65. 

First  row. — Skip  4  ch.,  9  d.  c.  in  9  ch.  sts.,  ch.  5,  1  s,  c.  in 
5th  ch.,  ch.  5,  10  d.  c.  in  10-ch.,  skipping  5  ch.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.  in 


ch.  10,  1  d.  c.  in  1  d.  c.,  ch  10,  10  d.  c.  in  10  d.  c.,  ch.  10,  10  d. 

c.  in  10  d.  c.,  ch.  10,  10  d.  c.  in  10  d.  c.,  ch.  13;  turn. 

Seventh  row. — Skip  4  sts.,  9  d.  c.  in  last  9-ch.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.  in 
middle  of  d.  c.,  ch.  5,  10  d.  c.  in  10-ch.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.  in  middle 
of  d.  c.,  ch.  5,  10  d.  c.  in  10-ch.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.  in  middle 
of  d.  c.,  ch.  5,  1  d.  c.  in  last  d.  c.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.  in 

middle  of  ch.,  ch.  5,  1  d.  c.  in  1  d.  c.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c. 

in  middle  of  ch.,  ch.  5,  1  d.  c.  in  1  d.  c.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c. 
in  middle  of  ch.,  ch.  5,  2  d.  c.  in  last  2  st. 

Eighth  row. — Ch.  4,  1  d.  c.  in  2nd  d.  c.,  ch.  10,  1 

d.  c.  in  1  d.  c.,  ch.  10,  1  d.  c.  in  1  d.  c.,  ch.  10,  1  d. 

c.  in  1  d.  c.,  ch.  10,  10  d.  c.  in  10  d.  c.,  ch.  10,  10  d. 

c.  in  10  d.  c.,  ch.  10,  10  d.  c.  in  10  d.  c. 

Ninth  row. — 10  si.  sts.  in  10  d.  c.,  4  ch.,  9  d.  c„  in 
9-ch.,  5  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  middle  of  d.  c.,  5  ch.,  10  d.  c. 
in  10-ch.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.  in  middle  of  d.  c.,  ch.  5,  10  d, 
c.  in  10-ch.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.  in  middle  of  ch.,  ch.  5,  1  d„ 
c.  in  1  d.  c.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.  in  middle  of  ch.,  ch.  5,  1  d. 

c.  in  1  d.  c.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.  in  middle  of  ch.,  ch.  5,  2 

d.  c.  in  last  2  d.  c. 

Tenth  row. — Ch.  4,  1  d.  c.  in  2nd  d.  c.,  ch.  10,  1  d. 
c.  in  1  d.  c.,  ch.  10,  1  d.  c.  in  1  d.  c.,  ch.  10,  10  d. 

c.  in  10  d.  c.,  ch.  10,  10  d.  c.  in  10  d.  c.,  ch.  10,  10 

d.  c.  in  10  d.  c. 

Eleventh  row. — 10  si.  sts.  in  10  d.  c.,  ch.  4,  9  d.  c. 
in  9-ch.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.  in  middle  of  d.  c.,  ch.  5,  10 


Figure  No.  2. — Point  Lace  Edging. 


5th  ch. ,  ch.  5,  10  d.  c.  in  10-ch.,  skipping  5  ch.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.  in 
5th  cli..  ch.  5,  2  d.  c.  in  last  2-cli.  ;  turn. 

Second  row. — Ch.  4,  1  d.  c.  in  2nd  d.  c.,  ch.  10,  10  d.  c.  in 
10  d.  c.,  ch.  10,  10  d.  c.  in  10  d.  c.,  ch.  10,  10  d.  c.  in  10  d.  c., 
ch.  13  ;  turn. 

Third  row. — Skip  4  ch.,  9  d.  c.  in  9-ch.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.  in  mid¬ 
dle  of  d.  c.,  ch.  5,  10  d.  c.  in  10-ch.,  ch,  5,  1  s.  c.  in  middle  of 
d.  c.,f  ch.  5,  10  d.  c.  in  10-ch.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.  iu  middle  of  d.  c., 
ch.  5,  1  d.  c.  in  last  st.  of  d.  c.,  cli.  5,  1  s.  c.  in  middle  of  ch., 
ch.  5,  2  d.  c.  in  last  2  st. 

Fourth  row. — Ch.  4,  1  d.  c.  in  2nd  d.  c.,  ch.  10,  1  d.  c.  in  d.  c., 
ch.  10,  10  d.  c.  in  10  d.  c.,  ch.  10,  10  d.  c.  in  10  d.  c.,  ch.  10, 
10  d.  c.  in  10  d.  c.,  ch.  13;  turn. 

Fifth  row. — Skip  4  sts.,  9  d.  c.  in  last  9-ch.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.  in 
middle  of  d.  c.,  ch.  5,  10  d.  c.  in  10-ch.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.  in  middle 


d.  c.  in  10- 
cli.,  ch.  5,  1 
s.  c.  in  mid¬ 
dle  of  d.  c., 
ch.  5,  10  d. 

c.  in  10-ch., 
ch.  5,  1  s.  c. 
in  middle  of 
ch.,  ch.  5,  1 

d.  c.  in  1  d. 
c.,  ch.  5,  1 
s.  c.  in  mid¬ 
dle  of  ch., 
ch.  5,  2  d.  c. 
in  last  2  d.  c. 


Figure  No.  4. — Point  Lace  Insertion. 


Figure  No.  3. — Block  Edging. 

of  d.  c.,  ch.  5,  10  d.  c.  in  10-ch.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.  in  middle  of  d.  c.,  ch. 
5,  Id.  c.  in  last  d.  c.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.  in  middle  of  ch.,  ch.  5,  Id.  c. 
in  ld.c.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.  in  middle  of  ch.,  ch.  5,  2  d.  c.  in  last  2  d.  c. 
Sixth  row. — Ch.  4,  1  d.  c.  in  2nd  d.  c.,  ch.  10,  1  d.  c.  iu  Id.  c., 


Twelfth  row. — Ch.  4,  1  d.  c.  in  2nd  d.  c.,  ch.  10, 
1  d.  c.  in  1  d.  c.,  ch.  10,  10  d.  c.  in  10  d.  c.,  ch. 
10,  10  d.  c.  in  10  d.  c.,  ch.  10,  10  d.  c.  in  10  d.  c. 
Thirteenth  row. — 10  si.  sts.  in  10  d.  c.,  ch.  4,  9 

d.  c.  in  9-ch.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.  in  middle  of  d.  c..  ch. 
5,  10  d.  c.  in  10-ch.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.  in  middle  of  d. 

e. ,  ch.  5,  10  d.  c.  in  10-ch.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.  in  middle 
of  ch.*,  ch.  5,  2  d.  c.  in  last  2  d.  c. 

Fourteenth  row. — Ch.  4,  1  d.  c,  in  2nd  d.  c.,  ch. 
10,  10  d.  c.  in  10  d.  c.,  ch.  10,  10  d.  c.  in  10  d.  c., 
ch.  10,  10  d.  c.  in  10  d.  c.,  ch.  13 ,  repeat  from 
3rd  row. 

POINT  LACE  INSERTION. 

Figure  No.  4. — Two  kinds  of  point  lace  braid 
are  required  for  this  insertion  as  in  the  lace  edge. 

First  row. —  1  d.  c,  in  bar,  4  cli.,  1  d.  c„  in 
upper  end  of  medallion,  3  ch.,  1  tr.  c.  in  middle 
of  medallion,  1  quadruple  crochet  in  lower  end  of 
same  medallion,  1  quadruple  crochet  in  same  point 
opposite  medallion,  1  s.  c.  in  middle  of  medallion, 
3  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  top  of  medallion,  4  ch.  Repeat  from 
beginning  until  the  required  length  is  obtained. 

Second  row. — *  1  s.  c.  in  d.  c.  of  last  row  (in  bar), 
3  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  point  of  attachment  in  braid,  3  ch., 
1  s.  c.  in  next  4-ch.  of  last  row,  3  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in 

braid,  3  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  next  3-ch.,  3  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in 

braid,  3  ch.,  1  s.  c.  between  the  quadruple  c.  of 

last  row,  3  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  braid,  3  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in 

next  space  of  3-ch. ,  3  ch. ,  1  s.  c.  in  braid,  3  ch. ,  1  s.  c.  in  next 
4-ch.,  3  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  braid,  3  ch.  Repeat  from  beginning  of 
the  row  to  the  end  of  the  insertion. 

The  opposite  side  is  made  in  the  same  manner. 
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lace  braid  and  resting 
against  a  background 


1092 

three  sizes,  small, 


of  green  leaves  twined 
at  the  base  of  the 
transparent  ornament. 

The  waist  decoration  shown  at  this  figure 
is  shaped  by  pattern  No.  1092 ;  it  is  in 
medium  and  large,  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents. 

Figure  No.  4. — Ladies’  Hat. — A  yellow  open-work  straw 
braid  hat  that  flares  coquettislily  off  the  face  is  here  shown  taste¬ 
fully  trimmed  with  horse-hair  formed  in  a  ruche  and  decorated 

at  its  edges  with 
straw  braid. 

Rising  high  at 
the  left  side  are 


~.S 

N'-x  _ 


variegated  flow- 
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e  r  s  and  stiff, 
dark-blue  quills. 

The  collarette  pattern,  No.  1083,  is  in  three  sizes,  small,  me¬ 
dium  and  large,  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents. 

Figure  No.  5. — Ladies’  Hat. — This  unique  hat  is  a  yellow- 
and-brown  striped  braid  trimmed  with  outspread  wings  that  rise 
high  at  the  back,  and  repeat  the  colors  in  the  straw.  Flowers 

that  show  various  colors  are  ar¬ 
ranged  at  each  side 
of  a  compact  mass 
of  green  leaves  at 
the  center. 

The  stock-tie  is 
shaped  by  pattern 
No.  1084 ;  it  is  in 
five  sizes  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches,  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents. 

Figure  No.  6. — Ladies’  Hat.— A  Panama  straw  trimmed  in 
excellent  taste  is  here  shown.  A  lace  fan  rises. above  the  crown 

neartheback. 

The  chem¬ 
isette  is  of 
stylish  cut ; 
it  is  shaped 
by  pattern 

No.  8289,  which  is  in  twelve  sizes  from 
eleven  inches  and  a  half  to  seventeen  inches, 
neck  measure,  and  costs  od.  or  10  cents. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  HATS  ON  COLORED  PLATE 

Beautiful  and  artistic  are  the  various  methods  of  trimming 
the  millinery  in  vogue.  Hats  may  be  large  or  small,  of  one  tint 
throughout  or  of  a  mixture  of  hues,  decorated  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  several  kinds  of  flowers  and  various  colors  or  trimmed 
with  severe  simplicity. 

Figure  No.  1. — Ladies’  Hat.— In  the  decoration  of  this  hat 

rough  blue  braid,  blue  Malines  and 
cherries  with  a  profusion  of  leaves 
are  combined.  The  hat  will  suit  a 
refined  taste,  being  moderate  in 
size.  The  Malines  is  formed  in  a 
ruche  at 
the  sides 
and  back 

and  the  cherries  and  leaves  are  placed 
at  each  side  of  the  front. 

Figure  No.  2. — Young  Ladies’ 

Hat. — This  pretty  hat  has  a  crown  of 
butter-yellow  straw  and  a  brim  com¬ 
posed  of  coarser  straw  fancifully  plaited.  The  trimming  consists 
of  fine  Malines,  ribbon,  roses,  grasses  and  a  stiff  spray  of  flag  lily. 

Figure  No.  3. — Ladies’  Hat. — A  charmingly  youthful  shape 
is  shown  at  this  figure,  the  hat  being  a  marine-blue  fancy  braid 

trimmed  with  a  horse-hair  ornament  em- 
broidered  with  6  c  ru 


decoration,  giv- 


SUMMER  HATS  AND  ORNAMENTS. 

(Shown  on  Pages  85,  86  and  87.; 

Figure  A. — Ladies’  Leghorn  Hat. — This  hat  is 
bent  in  a  manner  likely  to  suit  the  average  woman’s 
face  and  the  decoration  suggests  green  leaves  and  airy 
dresses.  Roses  and  leaves  are  massed  with  ribbon 
around  the  crown  and  on  the  brim  and  a  tall  rose 
nods  coquettislily  over  the  back  on  its  flexible  rubber 
stem.  Both  plain  and  Dresden  ribbon  are  used  and 
the  roses  also  are  of  different  varieties. 

Figure  B. — Ladies’  Fancy  Braid  Hat. — In  this 
tlfi l  the  soft  crown  of  plaited  straw  is  indented  and  from  it 
rises  at  each  side  a  bunch  of  dark-red  clover  blossoms  displayed 
against  a  lace  fan  wired  to  stand  in  position.  Small  gold  cord 
ornaments  rise  about  the  crown. 

Figure  C. — Ladies’  Violet  Hat. — The  brim  of  this  fancy 
straw  hat  is  wide  and  droops 
prettily  over  the  face.  The  crown 
is  low,  but  becoming  height  is 
given  by  the  arrangement  of  lace 
and  ribbon.  The  brim  is  made 
into  a  bed  for  violets  that  nestle 
realistically  among  natural-looking 
leaves. 

Figure  D. — Ladies’  Modified 
Sailor  Hat. — The  severity  of  the  sailor  style  is  lessened  in 
this  shape,  which  has  a  slightly  bent  brim  and  a  crown  of 

moderate  height.  Moire  taffeta 
_ ribbon,  lace,  jet,  feathers  and  flow¬ 
ers  enter  into  the 
ing  becoming  height. 

Figure  E.  —  Ladies’  Open- 
Braid  Straav  Hat.  —  This  very 
effective  and  lady-like  hat  is  simply 
trimmed  with  ribbon  skilfully  ar¬ 
ranged  in  broad  loops ;  an  aigrette  rises  high  above  the  crown ; 
three  rosettes  of  fancy  straw  are  massed  at  the  center  of  the  front. 

Figure  F.— Ladies’  Small  Hat.- — This  hat  is  a  fancy  braid 
upon  the  front  of  which  rests  a  Bird  of 
Paradise,  its  brilliant  plumage  spread¬ 
ing  against  and  over  the  crown.  At 
the  back  flowers  and  velvet  ribbon 
are  artisically  disposed. 

Figure  G — Ladies’  Fancy  Toque. 

— Gold  lace  is  used  on  the  crown  and 

spangled  lace  around  the  brim  of  this  dain¬ 
ty  toque  and  a  tall  aigrette  combined  with 
ribbon  arranged  in  pretty  loops  ornaments 
it  simply  but  tastefully. 

Figure  H. — Ladies’  Flower  Hat.- — 
This  is  a  charmingly  youthful  hat  deco¬ 
rated  with  flowers  and  leaves  in  profusion, 
the  effect  in  conjunction  with  the  soft  disposal  of  lace  around 
the  brim  being  delightfully  cool  and  Summery.  A  bunch  of 
palm  leaves  and  ribbon  loops  gives  an  aigrette  effect  at  the  back. 

Bows  for  Hats. — Millinery  bows  just  now  are  especially 
pretty  and  novel.  The  ribbon  used  may  be  of  moderate  or 
extreme  width.  A  dainty  bow  is  composed  of  numerous  loops, 
the  ribbon  in  each  loop  and  end  being  folded  over  near  the 
center.  The  three  loops  of  dark  satin  ribbon  shown  are  some¬ 
times  placed  at  the  sides  of  a  hat.  Two  oilier  bows  made  of 
Dresden  ribbon  constitute  pretty  decoration  for  a  broad-brimmed 
hat.  Still  another  illustration  shows  a  dainty  bow  of  dark 
satin  ribbon  composed  of  two  groups  of  four  loops  compactly 
bunched.  It  may  be  placed  in  the  front  of  a  hat  below  flowers 
or  feathers,  the  ends  passing  to  the  back  of  the  crown. 

Millinery  Ornaments. — A  variety  of  ornaments  for  millinery 
use  is  here  shown,  two  pairs  of  spangled  horse-hair  wings  being 
conspicuous  in  the  group.  These  wings  are  very  fashionable 
and  are  arranged  on  hats  and  bonnets  so  as  to  suit  the  face  of 
the  wearer.  Another  horse-hair  ornament  resembles  a  three- 
leafed  clover ;  black  spangles  and  jet  beads  adorn  it  and  its 
transparent  effect  is  dainty  and  attractive.  The  remaining  orna¬ 
ments  are  composed  of  jewels,  Rhinestones  and  mock  pearls, 
or  Rhinestones  and  imitation  emeralds.  On  evening  hats  such 
brilliant  ornaments  are  mostly  used  in  combination  with  Malines. 
lace  and  flowers.  They  are  also  employed  in  the  decoration  of 
elaborate  hats  for  carriage  or  other  dressy  wear. 

Our  thanks  are  due  for  information  and  designs  to  Aitken ,  Son 
&  Co.,  Jos.  Bernhardt  &  Son,  Hill  Bros:,  Simpson,  Crawford  & 
Simpson ,  Sulliva?i,  Drew  &  Co.,  and  ’Wilsnach,  Hummel  &  Co. 
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AILLINEF(Y  NOTES. 


In  Fashion’s  realm,  as  in  the  natural  world,  birds  and  flowers 
are  coincident  with  Summer.  Large  feathered  creatures  or 
flights  of  small  ones  are  poised  amid  tulle  or  some  equally 
diaphanous  textile,  or  detached  wings  are  outstretched  as  if  to 
bear  the  hat  aloft.  When  blossoms  are  used  alone,  they  bloom 
almost  as  abundantly  upon  chapeaux  as  in  the  most  fertile 
garden. 

On  every  side  the  trimmed  sailor,  that  universally  becoming 
shape,  greets  the  eye.  Fanciful  shapes,  too,  are  in  vogue,  but 
the  simple  sailor,  with  its  square  crown  and  straight  brim,  lends 
itself  most  admirably  to  the  mass  of  trimming  which  the  repre¬ 
sentative  Summer  hat  sustains. 

Malines,  chiffon  and  lace  are  as  fashionable  as  ever.  Ribbon, 
too,  is  used,  but  taffeta  in  the  piece  divides  favor  with  it.  Small 
tips  and  aigrettes  made  of  the  tails  of  the  rare  Paradise  bird  also 
figure  among  the  choicer  trimmings. 

Rose  and  gold,  are  exquisitely  blended  in  a  glace  taffeta  used 
as  a  trimming  for  a  rather  broad-brimmed  sailor-hat  of  rough 
black  straw.  The  taffeta  is  disposed  in  a  succession  of  poufs 
about  the  crown  and  at  the  left  side  the  silk  is  formed  in  two 
standing  loops.  The  entire  arrangement  is  veiled 
with  black  Malines,  a  pretty  effect  being  thus  pro-  * 
duced.  At  the  back  is  a  fan  of  accordion-plaited 
chiffon  edged  with  black  satin,  and  under  the  brim 
at  each  side  are  clustered  roses  in  hue  matching 
the  silk. 

A  dainty  sailor-hat  is  of  white  rice  straw.  Light- 
green  accordion-plaited  chiffon  is  laid  upon  the  brim 
in  three  layers, 
producing  un¬ 
usual  fluffiness. 

Upon  this  dow¬ 
ny  support  rests 
a  large  white 
bird  with  ex¬ 
tended  wings. 

Plaited  ends  of 
chiffon  fall  upon 
the  coiffure  from 
beneath  the 
brim.  The  most 
suitable  veil  for 
such  a  hat  is  a 
white  Tuxedo 
net  with  white 
chenille  dots. 

Two  pairs  of 
shaded  wings 
combining  soft 
mode ,  white, 
pale  -  green  and 
light  -  yellow  in 
their  color 
scheme  form  the 
principal  trim¬ 
ming  on  another 

white  rice-straw  sailor.  On  the  brim 
black  velvet  ribbon  and  at  each  side 
large  bow  of  white  chiffon  is  fixed  on 
back,  its 
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in  front  is  a  bow  of 
of  it  is  a  wing.  A 
the  crown  toward  the 
ends  being  lightly  twisted  on  the  brim  at  each  side, 
giving  the  effect  of  a  scarf.  At  each  side  of  the  crown  is 
attached  a  wing.  A  black  velvet  bow  is  placed  under  the  brim 
at  each  side  and  at  the  right  side  is  a  bunch  of  red-  cherries 
with  foliage. 

Very  French-looking  is  a  large  fancy  black  straw  hat  with  a 
huge  bow  of  cherry  taffeta  ribbon  formed  at  each  side  of  the 
crown.  A  frill  of  black-and-white  hair  lace  stands  above  the 
crown  to  which  it  adds  the  height  essential  to  certain  faces. 
Under  the  brim  at  each  side  of  the  back  is  a  cluster  of  pink- 
and-cherry  roses  without  foliage,  the  union  of  tones  being  es¬ 
pecially  pleasing.  Large  hats  of  this  character  are  becoming  to 
tall  women  with  full  faces. 

Bluets  are  again  as  popular  as  such  charming  flowers  deserve 
to  be.  They  are  used  in  conjunction  with  mignonettes  and  a 
profusion  of  foliage  upon  a  navy-blue  hat  combining  a  fancy 
straw  crown  with  a  chip  brim  that  flares  but  a  trifle  from  the 


face.  The  hat  is,  however,  worn  well  forward.  A  wreath  of 
the  flowers  surrounds  the  crown  and  at  the  left  side  stands  a 
large  bunch  of  grass.  The  brim  is  turned  up  at  the  back 
broadly  and  against  it  are  arranged  a  cluster  of  blue-and-green 
Malines  rosettes.  A  flowered  or  dotted  navy-blue  challis  or  a 
blue  canvas  gown  would  look  well  with  such  a  hat. 

For  the  drive  or  for  wear  on  the  piazza  of  a  fashionable 
country  or  seaside  hotel  with  a  flowered  organdy  gown  is  a 
dainty  creation  in  white.  The  crown  is  of  fancy  hair  lace  and 
the  brim  of  chiffon  with  appliques  of  Iloniton  lace  braid  shirred 
over  the  wire  frame,  the  edge  falling  in  a  frill  over  the  face. 
At  the  back  a  large  bow  of  chiffon  sustains  six  white  French 
tips,  three  curling  toward  the  center.  A  half  band  of  velvet  is 
adjusted  at  the  back  underneath  the  brim  to  hold  the  hat  firmly 
on  the  head.  Color  could  be  introduced,  if  desired. 

The  ornamental  effect  of  a  large  shaded  green  Paradise 
aigrette  is  shown  in  a  rough  white  straw  hat.  In  front  a  fan 
of  cream-white  applique  lace,  accordion-plaited,  spreads  at  each 
side  and  between  is  a  large  emerald-and-Rhinestone  ornament, 
the  aigrette  waving  above  the  lace  arrangement.  Round  the 
crown  back  of  the  trimming  is  a  wreath  of  shaded 
green  velvet  leaves,  among  which,  bunched  at  the 
left  side,  are  white  violets  with  just  a  suspicion 
of  green  in  their  tone.  The  brim  is  tacked  up 
at  the  back  under  greenish-white  poppies  and 
leaves. 

A  rare  tone  harmony  is  expressed  in  a  dressy 
hat  of  rough  straw  in  a  dark-purple  shade.  The 

brim  is  wide 
enough  to  sup¬ 
port  a  fluffy 
double  frill  of 
pale  -  heliotrope 
accordion- plait¬ 
ed  chiffon.  At 
the  left  side 
two  double  pop¬ 
pies  in  a  light- 
green  hue  with 
yellow  centers 
rest  against  the 
crown,  and  at 
the  right  abunch 
of  white  lilacs 
lightly  tinged 
with  green  at 
the  top  towers 
above  the  crown. 
Purple  chenille- 
dotted  Malines 
faces  the  brim. 

Black  and 
white  are  used 
together  with 
the  usual  happy 
result  in  a  poke¬ 
shaped  bonnet  having  a  fancy  straw  crown  and  a  brim  of  shirred 
tulle.  Round  the  crown  is  laid  a  band  of  black  velvet  ribbon, 
which  falls  at  the  back  in  a  bridle.  At  the  left  side  six  small 
white  tips  are  caught  with  a  Rhinestone  buckle. 

Another  bonnet  of  good  style  is  made  of  black  hair  lace 
scattered  with  jet  spangles.  In  front  is  a  large  gold-and-Rhine- 
stone  ornament  and  at  each  side  is  a  bunch  of  black  tips 
spangled  with  tiny  brilliants.  At  the  back  a  Rhinestone  orna¬ 
ment  secures  black  tulle  strings.  Such  a  bonnet  is  preferably 
worn  in  the  evening. 

Especially  suited  to  the  brunette  type  is  a  hat  of  fancy  yellow 
straw,  the  moderately  broad  brim  of  which  supports  a  wreath 
of  black-and-yellow  cowslips.  At  the  left  side  the  flowers  are 
built  up  rather  high  and  among  them  is  bunched  a  white 
aigrette.  At  the  right  is  a  rosette  of  yellow  chiffon.  The  brim 
is  turned  up  at  the  back  and  against  it  flowers  are  massed  at 
each  side  of  a  chiffon  rosette. 

For  a  blonde  there  is  a  hat  totally  different  in  all  save  ele¬ 
gance  and  beauty.  It  is  of  white  rice  straw.  Heliotrope 
Malines  is  formed  in  a  large  rosette  in  front  and  is  draped  about 
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the  crown  at  each  side  to  form  an  abiding  place  for  a  large 
white  bird.  Three  lovely  shaded  purple  orchids  rear  their 
stately  heads  above  the  crown  at  the  back,  the  brim  being  bent 
up  and  adorned  at  each  side  with  a  Malines  rosette. 

A  jaunty  small  sailor-hat  that  may  appropriately  be  worn 
with  a  canvas  tailor-made  suit  or  an  outing  toilette  of  Russian 
crash  or  pique  is  of  Panama  straw.  Draped  about  the  base 
of  the  crown  is  black  la  Tosca  net,  and  at  each  side  is  a  great 
rosette  formed  of  innumerable  loops  of  shining  black  satin  baby 
ribbon,  a  pair  of  brown-and-white  quills  contributing  additional 
trimming  at  the  left  side.  Smaller  rosettes  are  fixed  under  the 
brim  at  the  back. 

Either  a  black  or 
brown  veil  may  be 
worn  with  this  hat. 

A  dressy  Pana¬ 
ma  hat,  also  a  sailor 
with  a  broader 
brim,  is  faced  on 
the  under  side  with 
black  chip.  In  front 
are  clustered  pink 
roses  and  leaves 
and  at  each  side 
are  placed  a  spray 
of  rosebuds  and  two 
standing  loops  of 
rose  glace  taffeta, 
the  material  being 
twisted  across  the 


Horsehair, 

and 


Black  Spangles 
Jet  Heads. 


Horsehair  and 


Black  Spangles. 


Rhinestones  and  Emeralds. 


center  of  the  crown.  At  each  side 
of  the  back  under  the  brim  are  roses 
and  a  black  velvet  bow. 

Another  Panama  fiat  with  a  black 
Milan  brim-facing  has  a  black  velvet 
band  encircling  the  crown.  White- 
rimmed  scarlet  poppies,  perfect  copies 
of  those  which  bloom  in  garden  or 
field,  are  clustered  in  front  and  at 
each  side,  those  at  the  left  side  being 
arranged  to  stand  high  above  the 
crown.  Two  black  quills  are  thrust 
among  the  gay  blooms,  giving  greater 
character  to  the  charming  hat,  which, 
however,  may  suitably  be  worn  only 
by  a  youthful  wearer.  Bows  of  black 
velvet  ribbon  rest  on  the  coiffure,  be¬ 
ing  tacked  under  the  brim  at  the  back. 

A  fascinating  color  combination  is 
seen  in  a  Panama  ha^with  the  brim 
reversed  at  the  back.  A  series  of  small 
bunches  of  ivy  leaves  and  purple  ber¬ 
ries  is  disposed  about  the  crown,  and 
in  addition  American  Beauty  rosebuds  are  clustered  at  the  left 
side  and  a  bow  of  heliotrope  glace  taffeta  stands  at  the  right. 
Ivy  leaves  and  berries  are  profusely  applied  to  the  brim  at  the 
back. 

Forget-me-nots  and  roses  adorn  a  fancy  green  straw  hat  that 
is  made  with  a  broad  brim  and  a  Tam-o’-Shanter  crown.  At 
the  front  and  back  and  also  at  the  right  side  are  btmches  of  the 
dainty  sky-blue  flower  which  look  well  against  the  green  back¬ 
ground.  At  the  left  side  are  fixed  the  roses  and  under  the 
crown  at  the  back  roses  and  forget-me-nots  are  close  neighbors. 
A  delightful  simplicity  distinguishes  this  hat. 


Blue-and-green  are  tastefully  associated  in  both  the  trimming 
and  foundation  of  a  hat  which  is  made  of  Scotch  plaid  straw,  and 
blue  and  green  chiffon,  accordion-plaited,  is  arranged  in  frills 
about  the  brim,  two  standing  upright  and  two  lying  upon  the 
brim.  A  green-and-blue  Paradise  aigrette  gives  height  at  the 

left  side.  The  brim 
is  reversed  at  the 
back  and  all  across 
it  are  clustered 
bluets. 

A  stylish  toque 
is  composed  of 
black  and  rose-pink 
striped  straw.  A 
band  of  straw  is 
twisted  in  a  knot 
in  front  and  at  the 
sides,  and  toward 
the  back  at  each 
side  are  fastened 
violets  and  pink 
and  black  roses. 

*  Green  intensifies 
the  fine  effect  of 
the  black-and-white 
combination  in  a 
bonnet  that  will  ad¬ 
mirably  suit  a  mid¬ 
dle-aged  matron. 
It  is  shapedinblack- 
and-white  hair  lace, 
and  two  tall  loops 
are  formed  of  the 
lace  at  the  left  side, 
a  feathery  black 
aigrette  being  fixed 
between  the  loops. 
At  each  side  of  the 
back  are  bunched 
white  roses  and 
green  leaves.  The 
bridle  is  of  black 
velvet,  but  it  may 
be  dispensed  with 
without  impairing 
good  effect,  if  it 
proves  uncomfortable. 

A  stylish  hat  in  white 
Milan  straw  has  frills  of 
white  accordion  -  plaited, 
satin-edged  chiffon  on  its 
brim.  On  top  of  the  crown 
are  white  and  heliotrope 
lilacs  and  at  the  back  of 
the  crown  is  fixed  a  large 
spread  bow  of  broad  white 
taffeta  ribbon.  White 
and  heliotrope  lilacs  are 
artistically  arranged  at  the 


Rhinestones  and  Emeralds. 


Horsehair  and  Green  Spangles. 
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and  Pearl 
Wings. 


Mercury 


back  of  the  brim,  which 
is  turned  up. 

The  fluted  brim  of  a 
green  straw  hat  is  a  vari-  Rhinestone 
ation  in  the  present  style. 

Bows  of  white  gauze  rib¬ 
bon,  with  green  satin  at 

the  edges  and  a  warp-printed  design  of  roses  at  each  side  suppor 
a  bunch  of  pink  roses.  There  are  also  roses  at  the  back. 

If  the  shades  are  happily  chosen,  almost  all  colors  may  bi 
combined  in  the  decoration  of  Summer  hats. 
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Not  for  many  seasons  have  Midsummer  fabrics  been  so  per¬ 
fectly  adapted  to  liot-weather  wear  as  are  those  now  in  vogue. 
There  are  the  multitudinous  grenadines  and  their  next  of  kin 
the  canvas  textiles,  the  thin  bareges  and  more  flexile  woollens, 
the  light  China  silks  and  the  hosts  of  washable  materials  which 
so  rarely  visit  a  laundry.  Even  the  mohairs  and  cheviots  are 
light  alike  m  feeling  and  appearance. 

One  of  the  many  novelty  grenadines,  a  mixture  of  silk  and 
mohair,  shows  black  crinkled  stripes  in  alternation  with  green 
silk  ones.  A  charming  example  of  another  class  of  novelty 
grenadines  shows  solid  reseda  and  gauzy  white  stripes  in  one 
instance  and  brown  stripes  in  another.  Cactus  grenadine  is  “as 
light  as  air,”  and  in  one  sample  the  ground,  which  looks  very 
like  mousseline  de  soie ,  combines  old-rose  and  golden-brown  and  is 
diversified  by  stripes  of  minute  loops  in  black  and  turquoise- 
blue.  Brown  silk  stripes  traverse  a  navy-blue  wool  canvas 
grenadine ;  light-blue  silk  stripes  cross  a  golden-brown  ground 
of  the  same  nature.  Mozambique  grenadine  is  a  wiry  goat’s- 
hair  fabric  much  sought  for ;  one  sample  unites  black  and  a 
very  light  tan  wrought  with  small  conventional  figures  in  illu¬ 
minated  colors.  A  Persian  grenadine  intermingles  wrool  and 
silk  in  a  Persian  color  scheme.  A  mohair  grenadine  bears 
white  brocaded  silk  arabesques  and  flowers  warp-printed  in 
rose,  green  and  heliotrope,  the  design  seeming  to  dissolve  and 
fade  from  view  so  gauzy  is  the  texture.  Of  course,  all  of  these 
fabrics  are  necessarily  mounted  upon  linings  of  either  shaded  or 
plain  silk,  preferably  taffeta,  which  throw  into  relief  their  artis¬ 
tic  designs. 

All-black  silk  grenadines  of  the  plain,  iron-frame  variety  having 
a  square  mesh  very  like  canvas  are  fashionably  made  up  over 
flowered  chine  taffetas,  the  blurred,  misty-looking  devices  being 
attractively  revealed  through  the  fine  meshes  of  the  transparent 
texture.  There  are  fine  black  sewing-silk  grenadines  (plain  and 
brocaded),  grenadines  with  bourretted  stripes,  plain  and  figured 
armure  grenadines  and  a  stylish  mohair-and-silk  grenadine 
with  open-work  stripes,  also  in  black. 

Rivals  of  black  silk  grenadines  are  the  various  black  nets, 
popular  among  which  are  appliques  in  vine  and  floral  designs, 
plain  and  bayadere  satin- striped  Brussels,  plain,  dotted  and 
atriped  la  Tosca  nets  and  Gismonda  nets  woven  in  large,  square 
meshes.  An  unusually  dressy  toilette,  that  may  be  worn  either 
upon  the  drive  or  promenade,  is  developed  in  Brussels  net  having 
a  small  square  mesh  over  Persian  chine  taffeta  in  which  the  pre¬ 
vailing  tone  is  green,  the  color  scheme  being  rather  light.  A 
five-gored  skirt  of  taffeta  furnishes  a  foundation  for  the  trans¬ 
parent  one,  which  flows  in  full  folds  over  it,  a  self-headed  ruffle 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  being  applied  at  the  bottom  for  a 
finish.  The  skirt  and  slip  are  only  joined  at  the  belt.  The 
short  waist  has  backward-turning  plaits  laid  in  the  back  at 
each  side  of  the  center.  In  front  a  similar  effect  is  achieved  in 
side-fronts,  which  frame  a  soft  front  draped  in  shawl  folds,  the 
net  adapting  itself  admirably  to  the  arrangement.  The  mutton- 
leg  sleeves  break  out  in  moderate-sized  puffs  above  the  elbow 
and  cling  cioseiy  from  that  point  to  the  wrists.  A  stock  of 
pale-green  taffeta  ribbon  with  a  large,  square  bow  at  the  back 
completes  the  neck  and  a  similar  arrangement  is  at  the  edge  of 
the  waist.  The  effect  of  the  net  over  the  silk  is  softening,  yet 
the  pattern  shows  clearly  enough.  A  large  black  chip  hat 
trimmed  with  green  and  black  Malines  rosettes  and  pink  roses 
with  foliage,  pearl-white  glace  gloves  with  black  stitching  and 
a  parasol  matching  the  gown  complete  the  stylish  outfit. 

For  ceremonious  wear  the  exquisite  gazes  de  diambray  are  in 
high  vogue.  The  grounds  are  black,  white,  blue,  green  and  a 
rich,  dark  red  and  the  floral  designs  printed  on  the  warp  are 
shadowy  and  impressionistic  in  effect.  A  notable  specimen  of 
black  gaze  de  diambray  suitable  for  an  elderly  matron  is  figured 
with  slender  white  palm  leaves,  and  could  be  effectively  made 
up  over  a  gray-and-black  glace  taffeta  slip.  This  device  is 
popular  on  colored  grounds  as  well ;  a  particularly  charming 
example  in  olive-green  displays  branching  palm  leaves  in  several 


tones  of  lighter  green. 
These  fabrics  require 
plain  silk  linings,  such 
backgrounds  bringing 
into  strong  relief  their 
colorings  and  devices. 

New  among  canvas  textures  is  a  wool-and-linen  mixture  in 
mode,  tan,  brown,  gray,  blue  or  green.  The  linen  fibre,  a 
Chinese  product  called  Remy,  contributes  a  lustre  to  the  canvas. 
The  iron-frame  canvases  are  sheer  and  wiry  and  look  well 
over  shaded  silks.  Rough  canvas  with  little  knots  and  loops 
thrown  up  on  the  surface  is  frequently  selected  for  yachting 
suits.  Another  new  and  choice  type  of  canvas  is  mohair  barege. 
It  is  thin  and  finely  woven  and  when  mounted  upon  silk  its  fine 
meshes  produce  a  watered  effect.  It  may  be  procured  in  mode, 
tan,  brown,  heliotrope,  green,  blue  and  white.  Canvas  fabrics 
have  largely  supplanted  crepons  and  are  equally  dressy  and 
rather  more  durable. 

Mohair  brilliantines  continue  to  divide  honors  with  tweeds 
and  cheviots  for  travelling  wear.  Mohairs  in  large  checks  are 
made  up  into  skirts  with  coats  of  plain  goods  in  colors  match¬ 
ing  those  in  the  checks.  The  style  has  received  marked  ap¬ 
proval. 

Cheviots  and  tweeds  in  checks  and  mixtures  are  still  made  up 
with  severe  plainness  for  wear  on  train  or  steamer.  The  dura¬ 
bility  of  these  Scotch  goods  has  long  been  recognized. 

Foulard  and  China  silks  are  once  more  in  favor.  In  foulards 
— recognized  by  their  fine  twill  and  high  lustre — the  designs  are 
in  some  instances  unique  in  both  form  and  coloring,  having  a 
suggestion  of  Japanese  effects.  Persian  color  harmonies  are 
also  found  in  these  silks.  A  navy-blue  foulard  ground  is  covered 
with  an  odd-looking  device  in  stem-green,  wood-brown,  white 
and  pale-yellow,  the  ensemble  being  strikingly  tasteful.  White 
floral  and  conventional  figures  are  also  seen  on  colored  foulards  ; 
a  brown  ground  is  covered  with  white  zigzag  figures  and  a  dark- 
red  with  trailing  white  vines. 

An  ideal  Summer  toilette  for  a  youthful  wearer  is  fashioned 
from  white  foulard  bearing  a  warp-printed  floral  pattern  in 
pink,  green  and  yellow,  made  up  in  combination  with  olive- 
green  velvet.  The  skirt  is  made  with  six  gores  and  has  a  box- 
plaited  back,  a  light-weight  hair-cloth  interlining  being  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  belt  at  the  back  and  elsewhere  for  some  fifteen 
inches  round  the  bottom,  the  light-textured  material  requiring 
the  extra  stiffening  to  maintain  the  flare  of  the  skirt.  The  back 
of  the  waist  is  plaited  at  the  bottom  and  the  front  is  folded  in 
box-plaits  to  the  bust,  the  bottom  being  gathered  and  drooping 
very  slightly  over  the  belt,  which  is  a  wrinkled  affair  of  vel¬ 
vet.  Over  the  upright  collar  droops  a  shallow  velvet  collar 
in  two  sections  and  all  round  its  edges  is  frilled  narrow  cream 
Mecnlin  lace.  The  sleeves  are  in  bishop  style,  gathered  into  a 
cuff  over  which  falls  a  narrow  velvet  ornament  edged,  like  the 
collar,  with  lace.  A  large  white  Leghorn  hat  richly  trimmed 
with  white  accordion-plaited  chiffon  and  yellow  and  pink  roses, 
white  Suede  gloves  and  a  white  parasol  supplement  the  toilette. 

Shanghai  silks  appear  in  dark  and  light  grounds  with  arabes¬ 
ques,  flowers  and  other  devices,  sometimes  warp- printed,  and 
again  in  monotone  effects  like  taffetas.  A  honeysuckle  vine  in 
heliotrope  trails  over  a  white  Shanghai  ground  varied  with  black 
satin  lines.  Persian  coloring  is  also  introduced  in  the  designs 
printed  upon  these  silks.  Habutai  silks  have  finely  seeded 
grounds  figured  with  bold  floral  patterns. 

Plain  and  brocaded  black  satins,  grosgrains  and  moires  are 
made  up  in  skirts  to  be  worn  with  fancy  bodices  of  flowered 
taffeta,  gaze  de  diambray ,  foulard  or  Shanghai  silks. 

Linen  batistes  increase  in  loveliness,  though  the  limit  of  beauty 
seemed  to  have  been  attained  long  ago.  Almost  as  sheer  as 
mousseline  de  soie  is  a  new  sort  with  graduated  white  satin  stripes 
and  open-work  vines  embroidered  in  white,  green,  light-blue, 
pink  or  heliotrope  silk.  Others  are  embroidered  in  colored 
dots  and  yet  others  are  plaided  with  colored  satin  stripes.  Plain 
silk-and-linen  batiste  is  fashionable  over  colored  linings.  Em¬ 
broidered  goods  of  the  same  class  are  used  for  bodices  or  acces¬ 
sories,  as  well  as  for  entire  gowns.  Persian  colorings  and 
designs  are  brought  out  in  organdies,  which  do  service  this 
season  at  evening  as  well  as  at  day  time  fetes.  Alternating 
solid-blue  and  Dresden  stripes,  the  latter  having  small  flowers 
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in  light  colorings,  distinguish  one  specimen  of  organdy.  In 
another  a  white  ground  is  scattered  with  shaded  heliotrope 
blossoms  and  in  a  third  in  a  green  tint  are  seen  small  sprays  of 
pink  and  yellow  blossoms  in  chine  effect. 

Colored  Swisses  with  dots  in  self  are  very  popular  for  seaside 
wear,  as  are  also  white  mulls.  These  are  frequently  made  up 
over  colored  slips  of  moire  percaline,  lawn  or  ribbon  cloth  and 
develop  most  satisfactorily. 

Silk  batiste  in  white  and  delicate  tones  with  self-colored  dots 
is  one  of  the  season’s  exquisite  textiles.  It  is  very  like  silk  m 
appearance,  is  highly  effective  when  made  up  and  is  adapt¬ 
able  to  all  except  severe  styles. 

Madras,  cotton  cheviots  and  fine  French  cambrics  and  per¬ 
cales  are  much  used  for  shirt-waists.  A  stylish  cotton  cheviot 
that  may  be  made  up  in  a  yachting  suit  has  a  mode  ground 
flecked  with  red  and  green  like  homespun  and  looks  really  more 
like  a  woollen  fabric  than  a  cotton  one. 


Serviceable  gowns  for  morning  wear  are  made  up  in  gingham, 
and  never  before  were  ginghams  so  beautifully  patterned  and 
colored.  Plaids,  stripes,  checks,  flowers  and  Persian  effector 
appear  in  these  goods  and  the  colors  are  fadeless.  Silk  ginghams 
are  also  fashionable,  the  most  popular  figures  being  rings,  dote 
and  stripes.  These,  too,  are  washable. 

That  all  women  may  be  reminded  that  upon  the  correct  wear 
ing  of  the  corset  largely  depends  the  set  of  the  waist,  a  word  her* 
will  not  be  amiss.  In  adjusting  the  corset  a  pair  of  laces  shoulc 
be  used.  They  should  be  flat  and  either  of  linen  or  silk.  Begir 
lacing  at  the  waist-line  and  allow  for  gradual  expansion  in  lacing 
toward  the  top,  where  the  ends  should  be  secured.  Then  lact 
downward  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  laced,  the  corset  wil 
readily  adjust  itself  to  the  hips  and  bust.  Those  who  prefer  tc 
tie  the  laces  about  the  body  should  bring  them  forward  and  tte 
at  the  end  of  the  steel.  Corsets  are  preferably  worn  over  the 
petticoats. 


STYLISH  Gft^NlTtl^ES. 


Utter  plainness  is  as  much  eschewed  in  gowns  as  over-trim¬ 
ming.  Decorations  are  liberally  applied,  it  is  true,  but  not  to 
the  extent  of  exaggeration,  and  though  more  than  one  kind  of 
trimming  is  permissible  upon  a  gown,  the  artistic  is  ever  kept 
in  view  in  its  disposition.  Skirts  admit  of  upright  or  horizontal 
arrangements  of  trimming ;  when  long  lines  are  desirable,  as  m 
the  case  of  short  or  stout  figures,  the  former  adjustment  is  in 
better  taste. 

Fancy  is  indulged  in  the  adornment  of  bodices,  which  still 
bear  the  burden  of  decoration.  Fine  jet  trimmings  are  little 
heavier  than  lace  or  embroidery  and  are  composed  of  very  fine 
beads  and  eabochons  on  net  or  chiffon  foundations  or  without 
support.  Scroll  and  floral  devices  are  in  vogue ;  many  of  the 
designs  may  be  dissected  and  may,  therefore,  be  used  very  ad¬ 
vantageously  from  an  economical  point  of  view. 

Grenadine  and  net  dresses  are  favorable  to  jet  trimmings, 
which  are  often  used  with  lace  or  ribbon.  A  tracery  of  jet 
beads  and  facets  on  a  band  of  black  chiffon  is  very  tasteful, 
the  dull  black  of  the  foundation  adding  brilliance  to  the  jets. 
On  a  band  of  Brussels  net  a  conventional  pattern  is  embroidered 
with  jet,  while  leaves  of  black  mousseline  de  soie  outlined  with 
minute  jet  beads  are  appliqueed  upon  the  band  at  intervals. 
On  a  chiffon  band  stars  and  arabesques  are  embroidered  with 
jet  beads  and  eabochons;  this  trimming  may  be  used  contin¬ 
uously  or  it  may  be  separated  and  applied  medallion  fashion 
upon  revers,  vests  or  any  of  the  accessories  in  vogue. 

Jet  passementeries  are  offered  in  attractive  patterns,  open,  for 
the  most  part,  and  inviting  the  use  of  color  if  the  material  sup¬ 
plies  none.  New  and  pretty  is  a  band  trimming  of  black  grena¬ 
dine  with  lines  of  colored  and  jet  beads  alternating  with  rows  of 
Mechlin  lace  insertion,  edging  to  match  being  set  at  each  side. 
A  Dresden  color  harmony  is  effected  in  a  black  net  band  with 
spangles  and  beads,  the  spangles  being  tiny  affairs,  far  more 
effective  than  the  larger  ones.  Small  blue  and  green  spangles 
are  used  scale-wise  on  a  black  net  band,  the  design  taking  the 
form  of  discs  in  the  curves  of  a  serpentine  line  with  a  straight 
line  at  each  edge  of  the  band.  Any  one  of  these  trimmings  is 
applicable  to  foulard  or  Shanghai  silks  or  taffetas. 

Varied  are  the  fancies  carried  out  in  bands  of  batiste  or 
mousseline  de  soie.  Jet-embroidered  medallions  of  black  mousse¬ 
line  de  soie  are  set  in  a  band  of  sheer  linen  batiste,  which  is  fur¬ 
ther  ornamented  with  scrolls  wrought  with  beads  and  spangles. 
Very  effective  is  another  batiste  band,  which  furnishes  support 
for  a  floral  pattern  of  Honiton  braid  and  an  embroidery  of  fine 
steel  spangles  among  which  glitter  brilliants  set  like  real  jewels. 

Steel  beads  are  used  upon  a  white  mousseline  band  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  rich  embroidery  done  with  silk  in  Pompadour  color¬ 
ing,  an  application  of  Russian  lace  enhancing  the  elegance  of 
the  trimming.  Daisies  made  of  Honiton  braid  are  applied,  in 
addition  to  a  gold  and  green  tinsel  vine  embroidery,  upon  a 
batiste  band. 

Grass  linen  bands  have  appliques  of  white,  heliotrope,  green, 
blue  or  yellow  batiste  cut  out  in  conventional  patterns  and  out¬ 
lined  with  white  silk.  These  are  especially  attractive  on  linen 
gowns.  There  are  linen  canvas  bands  in  brown  or  cream  with 


medallions  of  point  Venise  lace  and  silk  embroideries  in  Dresden 
colors,  lace  being  set  at  the  edges. 

A  silk-and-linen  batiste  quite  as  sheer  as  mousseam  de  soie, 
embroidered  with  clusters  of  daisies  done  in  white  silk,  with 
band  trimming  to  match  and  a  new  linen  batiste  ribbon  bearing 
green  satin  stripes,  are  used  to  decorate  a  toilette  of  sheer  linen, 
batiste  dressy  enough  to  be  donned  at  any  Summer  fete.  The 
six-gored  skirt  has  a  box-plaited  back  and  over  each  side-front 
seam  is  applied  a  band  of  trimming.  Green  glace  taffeta  lining 
underlies  the  skirt  and  waist.  The  back  of  the  waist  is  folded 
in  plaits  turning  toward  the  center  at  each  side  and  be¬ 
tween  them  is  applied  a  section  of  the  embroidered  batiste. 
The  same  fabric  is  employed  for  a  draped  front  that  falls  in. 
shawl  folds  between  plaited  side-fronts.  The  sleeves  are  in  the 
new  leg-o’-mutton  style  and  are  each  trimmed  from  shoulder  to 
wrist  with  two  bands.  The  stock  collar  and  belt  are  of  ribbon. 
A  large  square  bow  is  formed  at  the  back  of  the  collar  and  a 
short  bow  and  long  ends  are  arranged  at  the  back  of  the  belt. 
A  manila  short-back  sailor  trimmed  with  green  and  white  Ma- 
lines,  a  large  white  aigrette  and  a  bunch  of  yellow-centered 
daisies  is  worn,  and  white  Suede  gloves  and  a  linen  batiste  para¬ 
sol  trimmed  like  the  gown  completed  the  toilette.  In  the  skirt 
of  this  toilette  the  bands  could  have  been  used  in  encircling 
rows  and  the  sleeves  as  well  as  the  front  might  have  been  fash¬ 
ioned  from  the  embroidered  batiste. 

An  artistic  linen  band  trimming  displays  a  series  of  Empire 
wreaths  done  in  linen  and  black  thread,  the  latter  outlining 
the  laurel  leaves  forming  the  designs.  Another  silk-and-linen 
band  shows  a  black  silk  serpentine  ribbon  embroidery  and 
dainty  little  flowers  in  Dresden  coloring,  while  a  third  displays 
bow-knots  formed  from  Honiton  lace  braid  and  a  liberal  sprink 
ling  of  fine  steel  beads. 

Among  the  novelties  is  a  back  and  front  of  linen  batiste  fo- 
wear  over  silk  waists.  The  material  is  diaphanous  and  Renais 
sance  lace  appliques  are  generously  used  upon  it.  The  neck  b 
shaped  and  edged  with  Renaissance  lace.  Usually  a  stock  o'* 
white  or  colored  satin  ribbon  is  worn. 

Bands  and  piece  trimmings,  the  latter  being  employed  fo* 
yokes,  vests  and  the  like,  are  made  of  a  material  like  burlap 
run  through  with  colored  metal  threads  and  decorated  with 
Honiton  lace  braid  and  leaves  cut  from  cloth  and  seeded  with 
jet  beads.  These  are  very  effective. 

The  black-and-white  .combination  is  variously  secured.  In 
one  instance  black  and  white  chiffon  are  used  in  the  formation 
of  a  band ;  the  white  chiffon  is  sprinkled  with  jet  beads  and  the 
black  with  steel  beads.  Either  a  black  or  colored  gown  may  be 
adorned  with  such  a  trimming. 

A  charming  decoration  for  linen  gowns  is  an  accordion-plaited 
ruffle  of  batiste  decorated  with  two  insertions  and  edging  o* 
cream  Valenciennes  lace  and  steel,  or  steel  and  turquoise  bead^ 
set  along  the  fold  of  each  plait.  Dainty  trimming  for  yokes  01 
fronts  is  a  puffing  made  of  linen  batiste  with  Mechlin  lace  inser 
tion  between  the  rows  of  puffs.  White  mull  with  fancy-stitched 
bands  between  and  black  mousseline  de  soie  with  black  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace  between  are  used  in  the  same  way. 
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In  embroideries — and  the  distinction  between  embroideries 
and  laces  is  very  fine  this  season — the  batiste  varieties  naturally 
are  preferred,  though  there  are  other  artistic  kinds  as  well.  An 
insertion  with  irregular  edges — and  these  are  in  high  vogue — is 
shown  in  white  pique  in  a  very  open  floral  device  outlined  with 
yellow.  Medallions  of  point  Yenise  lace  or  net  are  set  in  linen 
embroidered  bands,  sometimes  wrought  in  self  and  sometimes 
in  colors. 

Linen  canvas  embroideries  are  popular  in  both  edgings  and 
insertions.  A  novelty  in  linen  embroidery  has  narrow  wdiite 
lace  braid  or  shaded  brown  or  green  baby  ribbon  to  fill  in  the 
open  work.  All  of  these  embroideries  are  quite  as  appropriate 
for  fine  woollen  as  for  washable  gowns  and  are  often  used,  like 
laces  and  other  garnitures,  in  conjunction  with  ribbons.  Fash¬ 
ionable  among  them  are  flowered  gauze,  moire  and  plain  taffetas, 
warp-printed  taffetas,  plain  and  embroidered  satins  and  the 
batiste  ribbon  before  mentioned.  These  batiste  ribbons  are  striped 
in  various  colors  and  have  the  charm  of  both  novelty  and  beauty. 

Point  Venise,  Mechlin,  lierre,  Breton,  Valenciennes  and  point 
gaze  laces  are  much  used.  Point  gaze  is  shown  in  white,  ecru- 
and-wliite  (two-toned)  and  in  a  deep  yellow  more  vivid  than 
the  butter  tone.  This  last  is  entirely  new.  The  lace  is  floss 
run  and  proves  an  effective  trimming  when  wisely  arranged. 

Rather  large,  flower-shaped  medallions  in  point  Yenise  lace 
are  very  stylish.  Their  effect  as  a  decoration  upon  white  gazine 
with  yellow  satin  stripes  is  shown  in  a  charming  gown  made  up 
for  seaside  wear,  wide  white  satin  cord-edge  ribbon  also  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  development.  Seven  gores  are  contained  in  the 
skirt,  the  back  being  gathered.  Into  the  front-gore  are  let 
several  medallions,  the  material  being  cut  from  beneath.  The 


lining  is  a  yellow-and-white  glace  taffeta,  its  shimmer  being 
visible  through  the  semi-transparent  fabric.  The  bodice  is  full 
back  and  front,  the  fulness  in  front  drooping  very  slightly  over 
sash-ties  of  ribbon  which  start  from  the  under-arm  seams,  cross 
in  front  and  are  carried  to  the  back  and  arranged  in  a  bow 
with  long  ends.  Three  medallions  are  put  in  each  front  and 
three  are  arranged  at  the  back  like  a  yoke.  A  stock  collar  with 
a  large  bow  finishes  the  neck.  Puffs  are  set  on  each  sleeve  at 
the  top  and  in  each  puff  are  applied  three  medallions.  The 
sleeve  fits  closely  from  the  puff  to  the  wrist.  A  fine  wool 
canvas  in  black  or  colors  could  be  similarly  decorated. 

Buttons  are  largely  used,  but  only  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  tiny  half-ball  white  and  rose  pearl  buttons  are  available  for 
sheer  goods  and  invariably  produce  a  dainty  effect.  Then 
there  are  Rhinestones  set  in  oxidized  silver,  oxidized  silver  stud¬ 
ded  with  mock  jewels,  black,  white  and  colored  enamelled  but¬ 
tons  mounted  in  silver,  ivory  buttons  with  gold  filagree  and 
painted  pearl  buttons  rimmed  with  gold  or  brilliants.  The  chief 
use  of  these  buttons  is  upon  the  fancy  Louis  coats,  though  some¬ 
times  they  are  applied  just  above  the  points  of  straps  of  silk  or 
velvet  that  decorate  fancy  silk  or  woollen  waists.  Tailor-made 
suits  are  plentifully  adorned  with  tiny  smoked-pearl  buttons, 
their  application  being  mostly  confined  to  the  waist.  For 
spangling  revers,  vests  and  other  adjuncts  belonging  to  gowns  of 
ceremony  there  are  tiny  Rhinestones  set  in  silver,  two  holes 
being  pierced  through  the  support  for  securing  them.  Taste 
alone  regulates  the  disposition  of  these  minute  stones,  which 
sparkle  and  scintillate  under  artificial  light  very  like  the  real 
gems.  White  satin,  a  favored  material  for  accessories,  offers 
an  effective  groundwork  for  these  brilliant  ornaments. 


— 

WO/fEN  IN  THE  PROFESSIONS. 

LITERATURE. — By  AGNES  REPPLIER,  Author  of  “Books  and  Men,”  “Essays  in  Idleness,”  Etc. 


It  is  the  constant  habit  of  writers,  both  men  and  women,  to 
counsel  their  fellow  creatures  in  the  most  strenuous  manner  to 
avoid  the  profession  of  literature.  So  far  from  praising  the  bridge 
which  has  carried  them  over,  these  successful  travellers,  stand¬ 
ing  safely  on -the  wished-for  shore,  conjure  all  passers-by  to 
remain  where  they  are,  or  ford  the  stream  elsewhere,  or  do  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  on  earth  save  venture  to  cross  the  slippery 
plank  before  them.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  in  one  of  the 
recent  chapters  of  her  autobiography,  implores  young  women  to 
teach,  to  make  dresses,  to  weed  gardens,  to  bake  bread,  to 
peddle  books,  to  try  every  possible  or  impossible  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood,  rather  than  risk  the  woes  of  authorship.  Yet  why  should 
this  advice  be  urged  by  one  who,  in  her  own  case,  decided  very 
differently;  who  might  have  baked  bread,  or  weeded  gardens, 
or  peddled  books,  but  who  preferred,  on  the  whole,  to  write 
stories,  'which,  destitute  of  any  especial  distinction  of  thought  or 
style,  have  nevertheless  delighted  many  hundreds  of  people  by 
their  freshness,  their  humor,  their  instinctive  sympathy  with  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  life.  Miss  Phelps — to  her  readers  she  is 
ever  and  always  Miss  Phelps— insists  that  you  shall  not  essay  to 
do  as  she  did  unless  you  feel  “  the ’solemn  throes  of  power” 
but  this  is  to  take  yourself  and  your  contributions  to  literature 
a  trifle  too  seriously.  She  asserts  with  courageous  simplicity, 
“  The  angel  said  unto  me,  ‘  Write  !  ’  and  I  wrote—”  a  statement 
which  does  not  convey  a  lesson  to  the  young  and  feverish 
aspirant.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  hear  the  angel’s  voice 
counselling  you  to  take  up  your  pen;  nothing  is  more  difficult 
than  to  train  yourself  by  conscientious  and  painstaking  labor  to 
use  that  pen  efficiently.  I  would  discourage  no  one  from  enter¬ 
ing  the  profession  of  letters,  but  I  do  sincerely  believe  that 
throes  of  power  and  angels’  voices  are  less  to  be  relied  on  than 
a  few  years’  careful  study  of  the  English  language  as  illustrated 
by  the  masterpieces  of  English  literature. 

The  number  of  women  writers  who  to-day  are  earning  their 
daily  bread,  with  more  or  less  butter  on  it,  is  larger  than  could 
be  deemed  possible  by  one  not  in  the  secrets  of  the  craft.  Many 
have  adopted  journalism,  that  most  secure  and  profitable  form 
of  literary  work,  which  starves  out  vanity  but  can  be  safely 
relied  on  for  a  dinner.  The  “  Woman’s  Page”— now  a  recog¬ 
nized  feature  of  our  big  newspapers — is  invariably  edited  by  a 
woman,  and  its  contributors  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  same 


sex.  The  editor  draws  a  comfortable,  and,  occasionally,  a  large 
salary,  for  which  she  works  hard,  as  it  is  her  peculiar  and 
thankless  task  to  make  her  bricks  without  straw.  The  material 
furnished  for  her  columns  is  paid  for  at  a  very  low  rate,  is 
gossippy  and  domestic  in  character,  and  is  presumed  to  please 
people  who  are  without  intellectual  aspirations.  The  editor 
strives  to  put  it  into  readable  shape,  to  make  good  all  glaring 
deficiencies,  and  to  present  something  which  dexterously  avoids 
intelligence  on  the  one  hand  and  imbecility  on  the  other.  She 
is  not  permitted  to  handle  topics  of  general  interest,  for  that 
would  interfere  with  the  other  departments  of  the  newspaper ; 
yet  she  may  not  resign  herself  to  placid  dulness,  because  vivacity, 
however  forced  and  shallow,  is  the  quality  most  essential  for  her 
post. 

Outside  of  the  “Woman’s  Page,”  a  fair  proportion  of  journal¬ 
istic  work  is  done,  and  done  well,  by  women.  They  write  letters, 
review  books,  criticize  art  exhibitions,  and  supply  information 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  The  speed  with  which  their  copy 
is  prepared  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  acquire  correctness  of 
style,  and — what  is  much  worse— makes  them  indifferent  as  to 
whether  the  style  be  correct  or  not;  but  they  gain  pliability, 
and  an  insight  into  those  topics  which  interest  the  general  public. 
The  best  papers  written  by  women  of  late  years  for  any  journal 
were  published  in  that  column  of  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette ,  headed 
“The  Wares  of  Autolycus.”  Its  contributors  were  all  authors 
of  experience  who  gave  to  their  tasks  leisurely  thought  and 
careful  workmanship.  Some  of  these  papers  have  since  been 
reprinted  in  admirable  little  volumes,  a  distinction  seldom  won 
by  the  short-lived  essay  of  the  press.  I  purposely  avoid  saying 
anything  about  women  reporters,  or  about  the  purveyors  of 
society  news,  because  they  do  not  enter  into  the  province  of 
literature  at  all,  and  because  I  sincerely  hope  and  believe  that 
these  two  departments  of  journalism,  which  have  now  reached 
the  nadir  of  vulgarity,  are  destined  for  a  speedy  reformation. 
When  things  are  so  bad  that  they  cannot  possibly  get  worse,  the 
hour  of  reaction  is  at  hand. 

It  is  not  the  newspaper,  however,  but  the  magazine  which 
tempts  the  young  aspirant  to  literary  fame.  As  a  rule,  she 
writes  a  story  and  sends  it  to  one  of  the  big  monthlies,  which  is 
already  provided  with  more  stories — from  the  best  known 
authors  of  England  and  America — than  it  can  publish  in  a 
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year.  When  the  MS.  is  returned  to  her  with  a  polite  and 
printed  note,  she  promptly  decides  that  the  reason  for  its  rejec¬ 
tion  is  her  lack  of  influence  with  the  editor,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  persuade  a  woman  that  magazines  are  not  run  on  purely 
social  lines — like  afternoon  teas — and  that  all  she  needs  to 
make  her  welcome  is  a  proper  note  of  introduction.  So  she 
sends  the  story  next  to  some  hard-worked,  over-driven  man  of 
letters,  and  begs  him  to  read  it  and  give  her  “a  word  of  encour¬ 
agement,”  or  a  “candid  opinion  of  its  merits,”  which  requests 
sound  radically  unlike,  but  mean  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Perhaps  she  asks  for  “  a  few  lines”  to  the  editor  of  The  Century  ; 
perhaps  that  the  man  of  letters — who  is  feverishly  correcting 
endless  pages  of  proof — will  be  so  good  as  to  forward  her  “little 
sketch”  to  that  magazine  if  he  think  her  “worthy  of  his  gen¬ 
erous  assistance.”  She  adds  often  some  personal  details  anent 
her  age,  her  circumstances  and  her  ambitions,  matters  which 
commonly  interest  a  stranger  as  much  as  does  the  death  rate 
in  Timbuctoo. 

All  these  devices  pave  the  royal  road  to  failure.  Editors  don’t 
want  to  read  letters  of  introduction.  They  dislike  them  heartily, 
as  unwarranted  intrusions  of  the  social  element  into  realms  of 
business.  Editors  are  profoundly  and  absolutely  indifferent  to 
everything  about  their  contributors,  except  the  stories,  or  poems, 
or  essays  which  they  offer  to  contribute.  Editors  do  not  care 
if  you  are  young,  old,  or  middle-aged ;  iqpn,  woman  or  orang¬ 
outang.  They  do  not  care,  because  they  cannot  permit  them¬ 
selves  to  care,  whether  you  are  supporting  an  invalid  family  by 
your  pen,  or  seeking  to  qualify  yourself  to  be  a  missionary  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  living  in  the  lap  of  luxury  and  writing 
fiction  because  you  have  nothing  more  useful  to  do.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  exercise  their  office  for  the  welfare  of  deserving 
authors,  but  for  the  entertainment  of  the  reading  public.  A 
magazine  is  not  a  beneficial  institution,  nor  an  agency  for  the 
unemployed.  The  one  absolute  requisite  for  success  in  litera¬ 
ture,  as  in  any  other  field  of  work,  is  a  business-like  and 
independent  attitude.  You  are  offering  wares  for  sale  in  the 
best  market  you  can  find.  Study  your  markets  and  spare  no 
labor  on  your  wares,  but  don’t  behave  as  if  you  were  at  a 
church  bazaar,  and  people  were  expected  to  buy  of  you  some¬ 
thing  they  don’t  want,  to  advance  the  cause  of  righteousness. 

The  vast  majority  of  first  stories  and  early  essays  meet  with  a 
prompt  rejection,  not  because  the  writer  has  no  influence  with, 
or  no  introduction  to,  an  editor,  but  because  she  has  not  yet 
learned  how  to  do  her  work.  She  can  learn  in  time,  and  with 
perseverance,  but  she  always  begins  by  thinking  that  inspiration 
will  take  the  place  of  practice.  Now,  literature  is  the  only 
profession  which  people  endeavor  to  adopt  without  training.  A 
young  artist  does  not  attempt  to  paint  a  picture  before  she  has 
learned  how  to  draw.  A  young  actress  does  not  hope  to  play 
Juliet  or  Lady  Macbeth  before  she  has  been  taught  how  to 
make  her  voice  audible  in  a  theatre.  But  it  is  supposed  that 
the  capacity  to  write  a  story  lies  latent  in  all  of  us,  and  that  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  take  up  our  pens  and  scribble.  Yet,  even 
presuming  that  the  untried  author  has  a  story  to  tell,  which  is 
more  than  doubtful,  she  has  no  idea  how  to  tell  it.  There  is 
not  a  word  in  our  language,  not  an  “and,”  or  a  “but,”  or  a 
“the,”  which  does  not  grow  unruly  in  the  hands  of  ignorance, 
which  is  not  as  distinctly  unmanageable  as  are  the  pigments  on 
the  palette  of  the  would-be  artist  who  does  not  yet  know  how 
to  mix  and  apply  her  colors.  For  seven  long  years  M.  Guy  de 
Maupassant  wrote  and  re-wrote  the  MSS.  which  no  one  but 
M.  Flaubert  was  ever  permitted  to  see.  For  seven  long  years 
he  served  an  apprenticeship  to  literature  before  enrolling  him¬ 
self  as  a  craftsman  in  the  ranks.  Yet  seven  months  or  seven 
weeks  of  conscientious  labor — for  labor’s  sake — is  deemed  a 
Avaste  of  time  by  the  eager,  untrained,  unskilled  girl,  who  is  too 
profoundly  ignorant  to  recognize  the  value  of  workmanship,  or 
to  understand  the  extent  of  her  deficiency. 

Genius  has  been  defined— and  very  ill  defined— as  an  “infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains.”  This  is  not  true.  We  cannot  inter¬ 
pret  genius  in  such  easy  terms,  and  we  have  no  need  to  try.  It 
is  enough  for  us  to  revere  it  when  we  see  it,  and  not  to  fancy 
we  possess  it  when  we  don’t.  But  the  infinite  capacity  for 
taking  pains  can  be  relied  on — in  the  absence  of  genius— to 
gain  us  our  daily  bread,  and  perhaps  some  modest  distinction 
in  the  field  of  letters.  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  was  wont  to  say 
that  his  surest  inspiration  was  a  lump  of  beeswax  in  his  chair ; 
and  an  intelligent  perseverance — not  a  stupid,  senseless  perse¬ 
verance  along  a  mistaken  road — is  safe  to  win  some  measure  of 
success.  Our  journals  and  periodicals  to-day  are  full  of  work 
done  by  men  and  women  whose  share  of  genius  is  microscopic, 
but  who  have  trained  their  faculties  to  comprehend  and  to  pro¬ 


vide  the  kind  of  reading  which  the  public  wants.  Our  library 
shelves  to-day  are  full  of  books  which  the  world  will  willingly  see 
die,  but  which,  in  the  short  span  of  life  allotted  to  them,  have  con¬ 
tributed  their  tiny  share  to  the  amusement  or  the  instruction  of 
humanity.  This  is  to  succeed  in  literature,  and  to  accomplish 
even  this  requires  discipline  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  alertness  of 
observation  on  the  other.  It  is  necessary  to  read  and  study 
“the  best  that  has  been  known  and  thought  in  the  world,”  if 
we  would  avoid  the  utterly  trivial  and  commonplace.  It  is 
necessary  to  strive  continually  to  say  what  we  have  to  say  as 
well  as  our  knowledge  of  English  will  permit,  if  we  hope  to  gain 
a  hearing.  It  is  also  necessary  to  open  our  eyes,  and  see  what 
is  going  on  around  us ;  to  bring  sane  and  modern  business 
methods  to  bear  upon  our  work.  A  great  deal  of  valuable  time 
has  been  lost,  a  great  deal  of  needless  disappointment  has  been 
entailed,  by  sending  to  Scribner's  Magazine  papers  better  fitted 
for  The  Forum,  or  to  The  Forum  papers  admirably  adapted  for 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Many  a  promising  story  has  been 
ruined  by  its  length.  Many  an  hour  of  careful  labor  has  been 
thrown  away  upon  a  subject  which  interested  the  whole  reading 
world  six  months  before,  but  which  has  ceased  to  interest 
anybody  when  the  article  is  written. 

If  it  were  said,  when  ’tis  said,  then  ’twere  well 

It  were  said  quickly ;  — • 

is  the  best  of  maxims  for  all  essayists  who  aspire  to  handle  the 
topics  of  the  times. 

‘‘  To  the  enormous  majority  of  persons  who  risk  themselves 
in  literature,”  says  Mr.  Lang  blightingly,  “not  even  the  smallest 
measure  of  success  can  come.”  This  is  a  hard  saying,  and  one 
with  which  I  am  not  altogether  disposed  to  agree.  Mr.  Lang, 
who  has  been  an  editor  as  well  as  an .  author,  must  know 
whereof  he  speaks ;  and  his  position  as  an  eminently  successful 
man  of  letters  makes  his  lightest  word  of  weight.  But  perhaps 
in  authorship,  as  in  other  spheres  of  work,  life  is  a  little  easier 
for  us  in  this  newer  world.  The  number  of  people  who  draw 
prizes  in  the  lottery  of  literature  is,  indeed,  pitifully  small;  but  it 
is  not  of  prize-winners  that  I  speak.  The  authors  of  Sherlock 
Holmes,  of  Looking  Backward,  of  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  and  of 
Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York  are  Fortune’s  favorites,  and  their 
peculiar  success  cannot  be  repeated  by  day  laborers  in  the 
field.  Perhaps  the  less  we  think  about  them,  their  methods, 
and  their  rewards,  the  better  it  will  be  for  our  peace  of  mind. 
Yet  a  book  may  yield  a  very  comfortable  profit  without  having 
all  the  newspapers  announce  simultaneously  that  the  first  edition 
has  been  exhausted  before  leaving  the  press.  A  modest  ambi¬ 
tion  may  be  realized  without  any  sensational  and  feverish  items 
finding  their  way  into  our  daily  news.  Life  may  be  lived, 
stories  be  read,  money  be  earned,  and  contentment  be  secured, 
without  a  single  column  in  the  Sunday  paper  giving  to  the 
general  public  all  the  information  which  a  man  or  woman, 
unwedded  to  notoriety,  would  naturally  wish  to  withhold. 

It  is  the  fashion  at  present  for  successful — or,  at  least,  moder¬ 
ately  successful — authors  to  lament  and  bewail  themselves  in 
print  because  they  are  making  only  three,  or  five,  or  seven 
thousand  dollars  a  year  by  literature,  when  as  lawyers  or 
doctors,  bankers  or  brewers  they  could  realize  thrice  these 
sums.  The  possibility  of  not  succeeding  in  other  walks  of  life 
never  seems  to  occur  to  them  for  a  moment.  They  appear  to  be 
unaware  that  there  are  millions  of  men  engaged  in  professional 
and  mercantile  pursuits  whose  gains  are  smaller  than  theirs,  or 
who,  by  force  of  adverse  fate,  are  compelled,  after  years  of 
arduous  endeavor,  to  close  their  labors  with  that  grim  and  tragic 
word  “failure.”  Writers  who  so  gayly  assume  that  wealth 
would  necessarily  await  them  at  the  bar  or  the  stock  exchange 
know  less  of  life  than  of  literature.  But  women,  with  any  sanity 
and  any  business  training,  are  unbeguiled  by  these  airy  fancies. 
They  cannot  hope,  except  in  art,  in  letters,  and  upon  the  stage, 
to  compete  with  the  Avork  of  men.  Therefore,  instead  of 
bemoaning  the  lost  thousands  of  commerce,  they  thank  Heaven 
for  the  incomes  that  permit  them  to  live  and  to  enjoy  some  of 
the  pleasures  of  life.  They  have,  a3  a  rule,  a  tolerably  clear 
conception  of  how  much  they  could  earn  in  other  fields  of  toil ; 
and  they  are  never  heard  reproaching  the  public,  as  do  men,  for 
not  reading  them  more  or  not  paying  them  better.  I  believe — - , 
though  I  seem  to  share  my  creed  with  none — that  a  moderate 
success  awaits  the  persevering  efforts  of  every  woman,  who, 
with  sincerity  and  whole-heartedness,  with  an  intelligent  love 
for  good  books  and  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  plods  patiently  along  the  thorny,  flowery  paths  of 
literature. 
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|  ARBARA  and  Jean  had  just  returned 
from  a  stoutly-contested  game  of  tennis, 
and  being  both  hot  and  tired,  each 
dropped  into  an  inviting  rocker  on  the 
honeysuckle-shaded  veranda  and  called 
for  strawberry  shrub.  Presently  a 
delightful  tinkling,  as  of  ice  against 
crystal,  sounded  through  the  hallway ; 
then  Mammy  Tanse,  in  brilliant  home- 
spun  and  huge  bandanna,  appeared  with 
the  beverage.  She  brought  also  two 
legal-looking  documents  which  evidently 
had  caused  her  no  small  concern.  “  Dey  wuz  brung  here  while 
you  all  wuz  battin’  balls  en  bakin’  yo’se’fs  over  yander  in  de  sun,” 
she  explained,  '-en  dey  looks  mougnty  lak  dem  summomses  I 
seed  dat  time  Brer  Jeems  wuz  cuzed  er  projectin'  long  er  turr 
folkses’  hawgs.  Yit,  I  knows  none  er  you-all  aint  done  nothing 
to  git  fotch  up  fo’  de  maher’s  cote,  let  lone  de  gran’  jury.” 

Smiling  at  affectionate  old  Mammy’s  solicitude,  Barbara 
abstractedly  inspected  the  strange,  parchment-like  sheet  folded 
in  three  sections,  addressed  across  one  fold,  garnished  with  a 
glittering  seal  and  tri-colored  ribbons,  and  bearing  Patrick 
Henry’s  historic  cry,  “Give  me  Liberty,  or  give  me  Death!” 
Impatient  Jean,  with  hasty  curiosity,  tore  her  paper  open  and 
exclaimed,  “Why  it’s  an  invitation!”  Whereat  Mammy, 
breathing  a  characteristic  “Dar,  now!”  of  vast  relief,  took  her 
departure,  while  Jean  proceeded  to  read  out  this  quaintly- 
lettered  inscription : 

1776.  1896. 

Mistress  Letitia  Barton 
requests  the  honor  of  your  patriotic  presence 
at  the  commemorative  exercise  of 
Progressive  Liberty, 

Thursday  Evening,  July  fth. 

Liberty  Bell  will  sound  at  eight  o'clock. 

“  I  cannot  imagine  what  this  game  is  to  be,  but  I’ll  predict 

that  national  emblems 
will  predominate 
among  the  decora¬ 
tions,”  declared  Bar¬ 
bara. 

“And  I’m  sure  none 
but  national  colors  will 
appear,  so  you  see  I’ll 
be  in  excellent  ac¬ 
cord,”  laughed  Jean, 
who  had  Titian  red 
hair,  the  fairest  of 
complexions  and  the 
bluest  of  blue  eyes. 

“Then  I  can  name 
a  certain  tall  individual 
who  will 
beyond 
doubt  pro¬ 
fess  ardent 
patriot- 
ism,”  de¬ 
clared  Bar¬ 
bara  as  the 
first  shot  in 
a  wordy 

war  such  as  the  merry  pair  often  waged. 
But  Jean  unexpectedly  capitulated  with¬ 
out  a  word  inrepty,  and  fledignominiously 
under  pretense  of  arranging  a  dress  for 
the  entertainment. 

Of  course,  she  chose  a  costume  of 
white  set  with  knots  of  red  and  blue,  and 
so  garbed  found  herself  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  the  Barton  decorations.  In  hall  and  parlor  floated  the 
brilliant  colors  of  Madame  Liberty,  and  the  majestic  bird  of  this 
worthy  dame  presided  over  arch  and  doorway,  while  the  “  Star- 
Bpangled  Banner”  in  unique  disposals  flamed  everywhere.  A 
pretty  combination  graced  the  mantel,  artistically-set  flags 


liberty  painty. 

framing  an  ancient  page  showing  in  fac-simile  the  quaint  charac¬ 
ters  of  those  famous  names  signed  to  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence.  A  laurel  wreath  encircled  this  document,  and  on  each 
side  stood  miniature  cannon,  remindful  of  by-gone  struggles  and 
present  glorification.  As  genius  of  the  hour;  the  hostess  was 
robed  in  a  Grecian  dress  of  white  banded  with  red  and  girdled 
with  stars.  For  head-gear  she  wore  a  tiny  Phrygian  cap  such 
as  crowns  the  wavy  locks  of  Columbia.  Naturally,  Columbia’s 
inevitable  companion,  Uncle  Sam,  was  there  in  the  world-cele¬ 
brated  red-striped  trousers,  long-tailed  blue  coat  and  grand¬ 
father’s  hat.  But  being  of  no  greater  height  than  small  Master 
Barton,  it  did  not  seem  at  all  strange  that  he  should  forget 
matters  of  state  to  distribute  the  score  cards  of  the  game  of 
“  Progressive  Liberty”  for  which  five  tables  had  been  set. 

At  the  first  table  assembled  the  four  players  who  had  received 
score  cards  shaped  like  the  Liberty  Bell,  and  here  was  set  a  real 
beli,  cracked, 
weather  worn 
and  propheti¬ 
cally  inscribed 
as  was  its  vener¬ 
able  prototype, 
which  with  iron 
tongue  ‘  ‘ pro¬ 
claimed  liberty 
throughout  all 
the  land  unto 
all  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  thereof.” 

At  the  second 
table  a  small 
American  Eagle 
attracted  the 
quartet  of  play¬ 
ers  with  cards 
cut  to  suggest 
the  Bird  of  Free¬ 
dom,  while  at 
the  third  table 
a  shield  bearing 
the  national 
coat-of-arms 
showed  place  to 

the  holders  of  shield-shaped  cards.  The  national  flag  furnished 
the  model  for  the  fourth  table’s  cards,  and  for  table  number  five 
there  were  scroll-shaped  cards  bearing  bars  of  music  from  well- 
known  American  hymns.  Ribbons  of  red  or  blue  held  the  tiny 
white  score  pencils  and  served  the  additional  purpose  of  desig¬ 
nating  partners,  the  couple  with  blue  ribbons  playing  as  partners 
against  the  two  holding  red  ribbons. 

The  game  for  which  these  novel  trappings  had  been  prepared 
proved  both  instructive  and  original,  for  its  progress  brought  in 
swift  review  the  chief  events  and  the  prominent  characters  of 
that  mighty  striving  which  Americans  should  keep  ever  in 
honored  remembrance.  The  sport  began  with  a  peal  from  the 
Liberty  Bell.  Immediately  every  player  fixed  attention  upon  a 
large  oblong  card  before  him.  This  card  showed  three  rows  of 
squares  in  either  red,  white  or  blue.  Each  row  contained  nine 
squares.  The  colored  squares  were  blank,  but  each  white  space 
showed  either  figures,  a  contraction  or  initials,  all  corresponding 
with  those  on  a  duplicate  square  held  by  the  leader  of  the  game. 
This  important  person  stood  in  the  center  of  the  room,  and, 
rapidly  drawing  small  tally  squares  from  a  bag,  called  them 
aloud  in  unfaltering  succession.  All  players  perceiving  the  cor¬ 
responding  letters  upon  their  cards  quickly  covered  the  same 
with  small  glass  squares  provided  at  each  table. 

For  example,  when  the  leader  reads  “Battle  of  Lexington,” 
all  players  finding  squares  with  the  combination  “  B.  L.”  cover. 
The  leader  continues,  “Virginia,”  and  all  squares  showing 
“Va.”  are  covered.  “Adams”  is  called  out,  and  forthwith 
each  square  having  but  a  single  capital  “A”  is  covered.  Thus 
the  game  proceeds,  until  some  lucky  player,  having  covered 
all  five  of  the  lettered  spaces  in  a  row,  quickly  calls  out 
“Liberty!”  The  bell  is  rung  immediately,  and  at  each  other 
table  the  couple  claiming  the  greatest  number  of  covered  spaces 
in  a  row  score  a  game  won  and  advance  to  the  next  higher 
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table.  As  may  be  perceived,  “Progressive  Liberty”  is  modelled 
after  the  game  of  Lotto,  and  might  easily  be  arranged  by  printing 


the  requisite  tally  slips  and  then  covering  the  numbered  spaces 
of  Lotto  cards  with  neat  abbreviations  from  the  following  list : 


1 —  A.  (Adams.) 

2 —  A.  R.  (American  Republic.) 

3 —  S.  A.  (Stamp  Act.) 

4 —  B.  T.  (British  Tyranny.) 

5 —  B.  H.  (Bunker  Hill.) 

6 —  0.  C.  (Commander-in-Chief.) 

7 —  G.  (Constitution.) 

8 —  L.  C.  (Lord  Cornwallis.) 

9 —  B.  C.  (Battle  of  Cowpens.) 

10 —  D.  I.  (Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 

dence.) 

1 1 —  B.  F.  (Benjamin  Franklin.) 

12 —  F.  (Freedom.) 

13 —  G-.  W.  (George  Washington.) 

14 —  A.  H.  (Alexander  Hamilton.) 

15 —  J.  H.  (John  Hancock.) 

16 —  B.  L.  (Battle  of  Lexington.) 

17 —  L.  (Lafayette.) 

18 —  Mass.  (Massachusetts.) 

19 —  M.  M.  (Minute  Men.) 

20 —  D.  M.  (Daniel  Morgan.) 

21 —  N.  C.  (North  Carolina.) 

22 —  N.  (Nation.) 

23 —  0.  (Oppression.) 

24 —  0.  13.  (Original  13.) 

25 —  P.  (Patriotism.) 


26 —  P.  H.  (Patrick  Henry.) 

27 —  I.  H.  (Independence  Hall.) 

28 —  R.  (Rochambeau.) 

29 —  S.  S.  (Sovereign  States.) 

30 —  S.  F.  (Swamp  Fox.) 

31 —  S.  (Saratoga.) 

32—  T.  (Tory.) 

33 —  Ya.  (Virginia.) 

34 —  U.  (Union.) 

35 —  Y.  (Yorktown.) 

36 —  56.  (Fifty-Six  Signers.) 

37 —  Ver.  (Vermont.) 

38 —  R.  I.  (Rhode  Island.) 

39 —  N.  Y.  (New  York.) 

40 —  Conn.  (Connecticut.) 

41 —  N.  H.  (New  Hampshire.) 

42 —  Penn.  (Pennsylvania.) 

43 —  Md.  (Maryland.) 

44 —  Del.  (Delaware.) 

45 —  S.  C.  (South  Carolina.) 

46 —  Ga.  (Georgia.) 

47 —  V.  F.  (Valley  Forge.) 

48 —  G.  (Glory.) 

49 —  F.  F.  (Flag  of  the  Free.) 

50 —  N.  J.  (New  Jersey.) 

51 —  E.  (Eagle.) 


52 — J.  4th.  (July  Fourth.) 

As  there  were  no  duplicate  cards  among  the  players  there  arose 
no  confusion  of  count,  and  victory  fell  to  those  whose  quick 

vision  was  aided  by 
luck.  After  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  prizes  the 
party  of  youthful  pa¬ 
triots,  much  refreshed 
in  Revolutionary  lore, 
adjoined  to  the  din¬ 
ing-room,  where  more 
material  refreshment 
awaited  them  amid  a 
charming  environment 
of  flowers,  fireworks 
and  gay  colors.  Here 
and  there  big,  white 
pin-wheels,  gorgeous 
with  tufts  of  fringed 
red  and  blue  tissue 
paper,  whirled  at  the 
flutter  of  a  fan  or  a 
breath  of  the  Summer 
wind,  while  on  man¬ 
tel  and  stand,  erect 
bunches  of  gaudy 
rockets  served  as  hold¬ 
ers  for  blossoms  and 
vines.  Trios  of  can- 


and  a  blue,  with  shades  to  match — lighted  the  table  and  threw 
the  national  tints  over  its  central  decoration,  a  shield  showing 

the  national  coat-of-arms  prone 
upon  the  arrows  of  war  and  the 
olive  branch  of  peace.  This  last 
emblem  was  represented  by  an 
oleander  spray,  while  the  arrows 
were  mere  pasteboard  shafts  treated 
to  a  coat  of  silver.  Pasteboard 
served  as  foundation  for  the  shield, 
which  showed  alternate  stripes  of 
red  and  white  flowers  lightly  tacked 
upon  the  lower  portion.  The  upper 
third  had  been  closely  covered  with 
blue  violets  and  set  at  intervals 
with  star-shaped  white  flowers. 
An  irregular  band  of  stout  red  fire¬ 
crackers  enclosed  this  decoration, 
and  from  them  red  and  blue  rib¬ 
bons  extended  to  the  several  plates. 
Red  and  blue  ribbons  tied  the 
shield-shaped  sandwiches,  and 
stripes  of  red  and  white  made  the 
frozen  cream  appear  like  delicious 
bits  of  the  American  flag.  The 
candied  ginger  accompanying  this  course  was  served  in  tiny 
peaked  caps  gay  with  tri-colored  cockades.  At  the  end  of  the 
feast  the  hostess  drew  her  ribbon,  and  the  guests  following  suit 
discovered  that  each  bright  strand  brought  either  a  small  drum 
or  a  plump  fire-cracker  from  the  decorative  band.  These  make- 
believe  noisemakers  did  duty  as  boxes  for  sweets.  Though 
obtainable  at  the  confectioner’s,  in  this  instance  they  were  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  hostess’  deft  ingenuity.  For  the  crackers,  card¬ 
board  oblongs  measuring  five  by  four  inches  were  carefully  bent 
and  glued 
along  the 
shortest 
edges  to 
form  cylin¬ 
ders.  A  red 
paper  sheath 
gave  to  each 
tube  the  reg¬ 
ulation  hue ; 
a  long  fold  of 

yellow  paper  Foie-Cracker  Case  for  sweets, 

tightly  rolled 
and  glued 
formed  its 
bottom  and  a 
similar  roll 
furnished 
with  a  mock 
fuse  of  twine, 
made  the  de¬ 
tachable  top. 

The  drums 
had  pill-box 
heads,  while 
bands  of 
cardboard 
curved  and 
glued  made 
the  sides. 

Gaudy  bands 
and  painted 

lacings  completed  a  realistic  ensemble,  and  until  the  drum  heads 
were  removed  to  expose  the  variegated  sweets  these  tiny  instru¬ 
ments  seemed  quite  capable  of  sounding  elfin  rat-a-tats. 

Bonbonnieres,  games,  and,  indeed,  the  party  as  a  whole  drew 
forth  lavish  praise  from  Jean,  who  had  an  especially  pleasant 
evening,  “for,”  she  said  to  her  escort  on  their  saunter  home¬ 
ward,  “it  was  an  interesting  and  beautiful  entertainment.” 


Method  of  Making  Fire-Cracker. 


Diagram  for  Shaping  Cocked  Hat. 


dies — a  red,  a  white 


“Yes,”  agreed  the  young  man,  “  the  idea  was  unique,  and, 
do  you  know,  the *  color  scheme  was  one  entirely  after 
my  heart.”  Jean  immediately  discovered  that  her  fan  needed 
repairing,  and  then  she  made  some  remote  observations  con¬ 
cerning  °the  moon  and  the  weather,  to  which  this  persistent 
young  man  replied  with  a  totally  irrelevant  question.  Jean’s 
answer  was  a  happy  little  word  of  three  letters  which  seldom 
means  a  declaration  of  independence. 
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TATTING.— No.  44. 

ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  MAKING  TATTING. 

d.  s.— Double-stitch  or  the  two  halves  forming  one  stitch,  p.— Picot.  Indicates  a  repetition  as  directed  wherever  a  *  is  seen. 


TATTED  HANDKERCHIEF  BORDER 

Figure  No.  1. — This  border  is  made  of  No.  50  cotton.  For 
the  large  wheels  make  a  ring  of  16  long  picots  each  separated 


Figure  No.  1. — Tatted  Handkerchief  Border. 


by  1  d.  s.,  draw  up,  and  tie  securely  and  neatly.  Next,  make 
3  d.  s.,  1  p.,  3  d.  s. ,  join  to  picot  in  first  ring,  3  d.  s.,  1  p., 
3  d.  s.,  close ;  tie  a  knot  leaving  it  a  tiny  distance  from  the 
drawing-up;  leave  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  thread,  then  make 
a  large  ring  of  4  d.  s.,  1  p.,  2  d.  s.,  then  6  p.  each  separated 
by  2  d.  s.,  4  d.  s.,  close;  make  another  knot  the  same  as 
before;  this  produces  the  twisted  effect  seen  in  the  illustration. 
Leave  an  eighth  of  an  inch  and  make  another  small  ring,  but  join 
this  to  the  side  picot  of  last  small  ring  and  also  to  the  next  p. 
in  cjenter  ring;  work  in  this  way  until  the  16  picots  are  worked 
in  together  and  join  each  large  ring  to  side  p.  of  last  one;  then 
tie  the  first  and  last  thread  together  as  neatly  and  securely  as 
posssible.  Make  8  of  these  wheels,  joining  each  wheel  as  made 
at  the  center  of  each  of  two  rings  as  seen  in  the  engraving. 
Make  7  wheels  for  the  next  side  and  join  so  as  to  leave  2  rings 
free  at  the  inside  edges ;  join  the  other  two  sides  in  the  same 
way.  For  the  spaces  between  the  wheels:  Make  a  quatrefoil 
of  6  d.  s.,  1  p.,  2  d.  s.,  then  12  p.  each  separated  by  1  d.  s. , 
then  6  d.  s.,  and  close.  Join  as  made  to  the  center  of  one  ring 
in  each  of  2  wheels  where  the  5th  and  9th  picot  should  come. 
Make  another  ring  like  the  last  joining  to  the  last  ring  made 
and  also  to  the  middle  p.  of  the  next  ring  in  wheel  where  the 
7th  picot  would  come  (see  picture).  Make  another  ring  joining 
to  the  side  p.  of  last  ring,  make  another,  joining  to  last  ring  as 
before  and  to  the  middle  p.  of  ring  in  wheel  where  the  8th  p. 
would  come;  the  rings  should  all  be  made  as  close  together 
as  possible,  and  after  the  fourth  is  completed  tie  neatly  and 
securely.  Fill  in  all  around  the  border  (see  picture),  and  have 
one  at  each  corner  wheel  as  illustrated. 

Next,  make  another  row  of  wheels  and  join  as  made  to 
the  wheels  and  quatrefoils  as  illustrated.  Fill  in  the  inner 
space  at  each  corner  by  a  quatrefoil  made  thus:  6  d.  s., 
1  p.,  6  d.  s.,  join  to  center  p.  in  wheel  (see  picture),  6  d.  s., 
1  p.,  6  d.  s.,  close.  Next  6  d.  s„  1  p.,  5  d.  s.,  join  to  center 
p.  in  next  ring,  5  d.  s.,  join  to  center  p.  in  next  ring  in  nex 


wheel,  5  d.  s.,  1  p.,  6  d.  s.,  close.  Close  to  this  make  another 
one  like  the  last,  joining  to  the  next  2  rings  as  before,  then, 
6  d.  s.  join  to  last  ring  made,  6  d.  s.  join  to  center  p.  in  ring  of 
wheel,  6  d.  s.,  1  p.,  6  d.  s.  close;  tie  and  finish  off.  In  the 
small  spaces  between  the  wheels  along  the  inner  edge,  make 
trefoils  thus:  6  d.  s.,  1  p.,  6  d.  s.,  join  to  center  p.  in  ring  of 
wheel  (see  picture),  6  d.  s.,  1  p.,  6  d.  s.,  close.  Next,  close 
to  this,  make  6  d.  s.,  join  to  last  ring,  5  d.  s.  join  to  center  p. 
in  next  ring,  4  d.  s.,  join  to  center  p.  in  next  ring,  5  d.  s.,  1  p., 
6  d.  s.  close.  Make  another  ring  like  the  first  one,  joining  at 
the  side  and  to  the  ring  in  wheel  and  having  the  p.  to  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  one  in  the  first  ring ;  tie  securely. 


TATTED  EDGING. 

Figure  No.  2. — Begin  at  the  little  figure  at  the  upper  edge: 
Make  2  d.  s.,  1  p.,  2  d.  s.,  l.p.,  2  d.  s.7  1  p.,  2d.  s.,  draw  up. 
Fasten  thread  in  last  picot.  Make  a  ring  of  7  p.  separated  by 
2d.  s. ;  close.  Fasten  thread  to  the  thread  at  base  of  first  ring. 

Make  a  ring  of  2d.  s.,  join  to  third  p.  in  first  ring.  2  d.  s. 
and  join  to  last  p.  in  last  ring,  2  d.  s.,  1  p.,  2  d.  s.,  draw  up. 
With  2  threads  make  a  chain  of  9  p.  each  separated  by  2  d.  s. 

Make  a  ring  of  3  p.  with  4  d.  s.  before,  between  and  after 
each  p.  Chain  2  d.  s.,  1  p.,  2  d.  s.  Make  a  ring  of  9  p.  with 
2  d.  s.  before,  between  and  after  each  p. ;  close. 

Chain  2  d.  s.,  1  p.,  2d.  s.,  make  ring  of  4  d.  s.,  Ip.,  4  d.  s.; 
join  to  second  p.  of  solid  ring  at  end  of  long  chain,  4  d.  s.,  1  p., 
4  d.  s. ;  close.  Make  another  ring  the  same ;  chain  2d.  s. , 
1  p.,  2  d.  s.  This  brings  us  to  the  clover-leaf  figure  on  the  side. 
Make  a  ring  of  8  p.  with  2  d.  s.  before,  between  and  after  each. 
Chain  2  d.  s.,  1  p. ,  2  d.  s.,  1  p.,  2  d.  s.,  join  to  third  from 
last  p.  in  ring  having  9  p. ;  2  d.  s.,  1  p.,  2  d.  s.,  1  p.,  2  d.  s., 
1  p.,  2  d.  s. ;  1  p.,  2  d.  s.  ;  join  to  third  p.  in  center  ring. 
Chain  of  7  p. ,  with  2  d.  s.  before,  between  and  after  each;  join 
to  sixth  p.  in  center  ring.  Make  another  chain  the  same,  join¬ 
ing  to  base  of  center  ring. 

Chain  2  d.  s. ,  1  p.,  2  d.  s.  Make  ring  of  4  d.  s.,  1  p.,  4  d.  s. 
join  to  top  or  second  p.  in  last  solid  ring  in  center,  4  d.  s.,  1  p., 
4  d.  s.,  close.  Chain  2  d.  s.,  1  p.,  2  d.  s. 

Make  a  ring  thus:  2  d.  s.,  1  p.,  2  d.  s.,  1  p.,  2  d.  s.  join  to 


Figure  No.  2. — Tatted  Edging. 


third  from  last  p.  i  chain  in  clover-leaf  design.  Make  6  p. 
with  2  d.  s.,  between  each,  and  after  last.  Close.  Chain 
2  d.  s. ,  1  p. ,  2  d.  s. ;  make  ring  of  8  p.  with  2  d.  s.  before, 
between  and  after  each.  Close. 
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Chain  2  d,  s.,  1  p.,  2  d.  s.,  1  p.,  2  d.  s.,  join  to  third  from 
last  p.  in  ring  with  9  p. ;  finish  with  4  p.  separated  by  2 
d.  s.  Join  to  third  p.  in  center  ring.  Then  make  chain 
of  7  p.  with  2  d.  s.  before,  between  and  after  each,  joining 
to  sixth  p.  in  center  ring.  Make  another  chain  the  same, 
joining  at  base  of  center  ring.  Next  make  a  chain  of  2 
d.  s.,  1  p.,  2  d.  s.  Make  a  ring  of  9  p.  with  2  d.  s.  before, 
between  and  after  each.  Close.  Chain  2  d.  s.,  1  p. ,  2 
d.  s.  Make  ring  of  4  d.  s.,  1  p.,  4  d.  s.,  join  to  top  of 
solid  rings  in  center.  We  now  have  three  solid  rings  in 
the  center,  joined.  Chain  2  d.  s.,  1  p.,  2d.  s.  Make  a 
ring  of  8  p.  with  2  d.  s.  before,  between  and  after  each. 
A  chain  of  2  d.  s.,  1  p.,  2  d.  s.,  1  p.,  2  d.  s.,  join  to  third 
from  last  p.  in  ring  with  9  p. ;  finish  chain  with  4  p. ,  with 
2  d.  s.  between  each,  joining  to  third  p.  in  center  ring. 


A  chain  of  7  p.  with  2  d.  s.  before,  between  and  after  each; 
join  to  sixth  p.  in  center  ring.  Another  chain  the  same  joining 
to  base  of  center  ring.  Chain  2  d.  s.,  1  p„  2  d.  s.  Ring  of 
4  d.  s.,  Ip.,  4  d.  s.,  join  to  top  of  the  three  solid  rings  in 
center,  4  d.  s.,  1  p.,  4  d.  s.,  close.  Ring  of  4  d.  s.,  1  p.,  4  d.  s., 
join  to  center  p.  in  first  two  solid  center- rings,  4  d.  s.,  1  p., 
4  d.  s.,  close.  We  have  now  three  solid  rings  joined. 

Chain  2  d.  s.,  1  p.,  2  d.  s.  Make  a  ring  of  9  p.  with  2  d.  s. 
before,  between  and  after  each,  joining  it  to  third  from  last  p. 
in  chain  of  clover-leaf  design;  close.  Chain  2  d.  s.,  1  p., 
2  d.  s.  Ring  of  4  d.  s.,  1  p.,  join  to  the  three  center  rings, 
4  d.  9.,  1  p.,  4  d.  s.  and  close. 

Chain  9  p.  separated  by  2  d.  s.  before,  between  and  after 
each.  This  brings  us  to  the  little  design  first  made.  Repeat 
from  beginning  for  all  the  work. 


interior  Decoration.— No.  3. 

DINING-ROOMS. 


Hospitality  seems  to  have  been  an  instinct  in  the  earlier  civil¬ 
izations.  Homer  constantly  alludes  to  the  custom  and  to  the 
obligations  which  its  acceptance  entailed.  In  Pompeii  we  have 
an  object  lesson  upon  the  significance  given  to  the  dining-room 
under  the  Romans,  who  attached  an  especial  importance  to  the 
art  of  entertaining.  The  eoenacula,  or  dining-room — in  the  im¬ 
portant  houses  several  apartments  of  various  sizes  were  conse¬ 
crated  to  this '  use — was  named  for  one  of  the  gods.  The  host, 
by  the  mere  selection  of  one  of  these  rooms,  indicated  to  his 
steward  and  also  to  his  guest  the  size  and  character  of  the  fes¬ 
tivity.  The  names  of  these  rooms  were  as  familiar  to  “  the  four 
hundred”  of  Pompeii  as  is  the  famous  “Peacock  room”  in 
London  society,  or  the  handsome  banqueting  halls  in  our  own 
Waldorf  are  to  us.  We  have  a  survival  of 'this  Roman  custom 
in  our  “breakfast  rooms,”  and  also  in  the  words  “small  and 
early”  often  added  to  our  invitations.  Such  an  announcement 
is  as  significant  to  us  as  was  the  stylus-engraved  name  of  the 
room  selected  for  a  small  party  in  the  house  of  Pansa,  the  tragic 
poet  of  Pompeii,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  inherent 
quality,  then,  of  a  dining-room  is  that  it  shall  exactly  subserve 
the  needs  of  hospitality. 

METHODS  OF  FURNISHING. — The  two  recognized  methods 
of  furnishing  a  dining-room  nowadays — the  French  and  the 
English — are  dissimilar,  the  one  utilizing  what  may  be  called 
the  vivacious  in  decoration  and  the  other  being  rigidly  sober. 
In  France  we  have  mirrors  sparkling  all  about  the  room,  re¬ 
flecting  gold-and-white  decorations — panels  of  fruit  and  fish 
and  game  in  bas  reliefs.  Brilliance  is  the  keynote,  and  we  can 
understand  how  French  dining-rooms  are  the  natural  homes  of 
the  bons-mots  which  we  associate  with  their  petits  soupers.  Dignity 
is  the  keynote  of  the  English  dining-room.  Here  are  hung  the 
family  portraits  in  decorous  array,  oil  paintings  brightening  the 
walls  but  no  pastels  or  water-colors  being  admitted  to  this 
august  environment.  We  Americans  have  combined  the  two 
ideas  and  by  the  liberty  of  selection  which  is  our  birthright  we 
make  our  dining-rooms  home-like  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
wofd.  We  observe  the  fitness  of  things,  but  are  not  bound 
by  the  rigid  rules  of  convention. 

In  the  first  place,  a  dining-room,  if  it  is  breakfast-room  as 
well  as  dining-room,  should  face  the  East,  for  the  morning  sun¬ 
shine  is  of  prime  importance  in  imparting  a  cheery  influence  to 
the  breakfast.  Certain  decorators  think  that  an  open  fire  can 
better  be  spared  from  a  dining-room  than  from  any  other  room 
in  the  house,  as  avoiding  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  putting 
some  guests  too  near  the  fire  and  some  too  far  from  it.  But  in 
the  average  home  an  open  fire  is  highly  desirable  in  this  room. 
In  nine  c  ases  out  of  ten  the  dining-room  is  used  as  a  general  sit¬ 
ting  room  for  the  best  part  of  the  day,  and  should  be  as  cosy  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  it.  It  is  a  positive  tonic  to  the  master  of 
the  house  to  be  fortified  by  the  sunny  room,  the  leaping  fire, 
the  spotless  breakfast  table,  before  he  goes  out  to  the  cares 
of  business  in  the  dingy  office  where  he  spends  most  of  his 
time.  The  young  wife  should  make  her  dining-room  as  bright 
as  possible,  for  its  influence  is  often  more  potent  than  that  of 
any  other  room  in  the  house.  The  heating  apparatus,  whatever 
it  be,  should  be  regulated  by  the  thermometer,  for  physicians 


tell  us  that  the  room  in  which  we  eat  must  be  cooler  than  the 
rooms  in  which  we  sit. 

FURNITURE. — Mahogany  will  always  be  the  most  beautiful 
of  woods  for  dining-room  furniture,  owing  to  the  high  polish  it 
is  capable  of  receiving  and  also  because  of  its  brilliant  color. 
Chippendale,  Sheraton  and  Heppelwhite  were  the  most  famous 
designers  of  dining-room  furniture,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  their 
graceful  productions  are  being  revived  in  modern  reproductions. 
Study  any  of  the  books  on  Colonial  furniture,  notably  J.  W. 
Lyon’s  Colonial  Furniture  of  New  England,  and  the  eye  will 
soon  be  educated  into  a  love  for  the  beautiful  forms  peculiar  to 
that  period.  This  artistic  sensibility  should  prevent  us  from  in¬ 
troducing  into  our  rooms  anything  that  is  not  beautiful  and 
which  will  not  give  pleasure  to  those  whom  we  gladly  welcome 
to  gather  around  our  mahogany.  If  the  right  thing  cannot  be 
bought  at  the  right  time,  wait  for  it!  A  house  should  show 
growth  in  artistic  perceptions.  Have  the  courage  to  wait  for 
the  best  thing  and  patiently  indulge  the  homely  makeshift.  A 
deal  table  has  a  real  significance  when  it  is  introduced  because 
the  “claw-foot  mahogany”  can  not  be  procured  and  compro¬ 
mises  are  refused.  Buy  one  good  thing  at  a  time  and  let  your 
dining-room  “live  up  to  it.”  Thus,  gradually  a  really  gratify¬ 
ing  entourage  will  result.  Discipline  and  deliberation,  one  must 
remember,  are  the  preparations  for  all  artistic  as  well  as  ethical 
growth. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  a  room  that  is  in  process  of  adjust¬ 
ment  for  its  evolution  into  something  finer.  The  decorator  may 
be  uncertain  as  to  the  exact  thing  which  she  desires — a  condition 
that  is  more  frequently  the  cause  of  hesitation  than  is  suspected. 
In  such  a  state  of  uncertainty  let  her  beware  of  visiting 
the  furniture  houses.  This  is  the  time  for  study.  She  may  be 
able  to  buy  but  one  good  thing.  With  the  ideal  of  hospitality 
and  comfort  before  her,  she  may  very  properly  and  wisely  decide 
to  invest  her  money  in  chairs.  These  are  important  adjuncts 
to  the  enjoyment  of  even  the  shortest  meal,  and  when  uncomfort¬ 
able  during  a  long  dinner  they  become  positive  gridirons,  worthy 
the  martydom  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  seats  of  dining-room  chairs 
should  be  broad,  and  they  are  most  comfortable  when  they  have 
springs.  A  feeling  of  anxiety  as  to  the  stability  of  a  chair 
renders  a  guest  impervious  to  the  most  learned  “  table  talk  ”  or 
the  daintiest  viands.  What  are  called  “  the  master  and  mistress 
chairs  ”  usually  have  arms.  They  characterize  the  set  and  give 
the  whole  table  a  certain  finished  air  when  the  chairs  are  placed 
in  position.  Let  the  covering  be  of  leather,  which  is  the  most 
serviceable  of  all  upholstery  in  point  of  wear.  With  a  good  and 
handsome  set  of  chairs  the  decorator  has  accomplished  that 
“well  begun”  which  is  “half  done.”  In  her  quest  of  the 
chairs  among  the  antique  furniture  shops  she  may  have  acquired 
a  taste  for  collecting,  and,  if  so,  she  will  have  thereafter  a  hobby 
too  exhilarating  ever  to  be  pushed  aside  while  old  shops  last  and 
rooms  are  greedy  for  acquisitions  therefrom. 

Two  tables  are  essential  in  every  dining-room,  one  at  which 
to  assemble  the  guests  and  one  from  which  the  meal  is  served. 
There  is  a  convenient  and  labor-saving  assistant  in  the  form  of 
a  disc  of  wood  pivoted  in  the  center  and  placed  on  top  of  the 
table  after  the  cloth  is  laid.  It  is  used  for  breakfast  only.  Upon 
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this  revolving  disc,  covered  by  a  small  cloth  to  match  the  table 
cover,  the  relishes,  oatmeal,  marmalade,  etc.,  may  be  placed. 
The  maid  may  leave  the  room  during  breakfast  when  this  ap¬ 
pendage  is  employed,  since  each  person  at  table  can  help  himself 
with  no  discomforting  solicitude  from  the  host  and  hostess. 

A  screen  is  really  a  necessity  for  guarding  the  entrance  to  the 
butler’s  pantry  from  the  wandering  eye  and  a  butler’s  tray  on  a 
folding  stand  should  be  placed  behind  this  sheltering  yet  decor¬ 
ative  appurtenance. 

FITMENT  FURNITURE. — By  “fitment”  furniture  is  meant 
that  which  is  constructed  to  fit  spaces  and  recesses  in  a  room. 
It  is  extraordinary  what  results  may  be  accomplished  by  calling 
in  a  carpenter  and  with  him  devising  ways  and  means  for  inex¬ 
pensive  and  ingenious  adjuncts. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  carpenter  should  be  to  place  all 
around  the  room,  flush  with  the  floor  and  close  to  the  base¬ 
board,  a  two-inch  wooden  moulding  which,  by  projecting  from 
the  wall,  will  prevent  the  chairs  and  table  pushed  back  suddenly 
from  injuring  the  wall  paper.  It  should  be  painted  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  other  wood  work. 

A  sideboard  may  be  constructed  of  good,  honest  pine  boards 
held  by  brackets  to  the  floor  and  having  the  additional  conven¬ 
ience  of  shelves  placed  below  the  table  level.  Let  the  decorator 
tack  a  piece  of  Japanese  paper  behind  this  improvised  side¬ 
board  and  have  a  narrow  shelf  put  above  this  paper.  Stain  or 
enamel  the  wood  and  throw  over  the  large  board  a  daintily  em¬ 
broidered  sideboard  cloth  and  the  result  will  be  found  satis¬ 
factory.  Broad  Italian  lace  is  charming  for  such  a  cloth.  The 
pattern  shows  admirably  where  the  cloth  hangs  over  unbacked 
by  any  wood  work. 

It  greatly  improves  the  appearance  of  silver  and  cut  glass 
placed  upon  a  side-board  to  have  the  carpenter  cut  from  blocks 
a  few  inches  high  plinths  which  when  ebonized  and  placed 
under  the  pieces  of  plate  and  cut  glass  show  them  off  to  especial 
advantage. 

Box  seats  in  windows  and  cosey  corners  are  a  part  of  fitment 
furniture,  as  are  also  corner  cupboards.  Corner  cupboards  are 
peculiarly  suitable  to  dining-rooms  and  the  carpenter  can  easily 
build  them  in  where  they  are  desired.  Such  a  cupboard  is  often 
used  by  the  mistress  of  the  house  as  a  depository  for  her 
treasured  books  of  recipes  and  the  book  in  which,  if  she 
be  wise,  she  keeps  the  menus  of  her  entertainments,  including  the 
quantities  provided  and  the  cost  thereof.  The  doors  of  the 
corner  cupboard  may  have  their  beauty  greatly  enhanced  by 
introducing  into  their  panels  pieces  of  Japanese  paper  like  that 
placed  behind  the  side-board.  One  of  these  cupboards  may  be 
made  door-less  with  a  little  curtain  hung  from  its  top,  or  it 
may  be  merely  an  arrangement  of  different-sized  shelves  upon 
which  to  put  bits  of  bric-a-brac.  Behind  these  shelves  may 
be  placed  pieces  of  looking  glass,  which  brighten  a  corner  and 
seem  to  let  light  into  these  nooks.  If  carefully  placed  and 
made  fast  by  the  carpenter,  these  pieces  of  glass  need  not  be 
“  backed,”  as  there  is  no  friction  upon  them  when  once  in  posi¬ 
tion.  They  may  be  purchased  at  any  plate  glass  manufactory. 

CARPETS. — In  carpeting  a  dining-room  nothing  has  been 
found  better  than  good  body  Brussels.  It  wears  well,  is  easily 
brushed  and  the  breadths  can  be  shifted  when  the  pile  becomes 
worn.  This  carpet  should  have  an  underlinipg  of  old  carpet  in 
addition  to  carpet-paper,  which  now  comes  plaited  to  increase 
its  softness.  A  careful  housewife  will  give  long  life  to  her 
carpets  by  preserving  old  and  worn  ones  for  the  underlay. 

Hassocks  should  be  provided  for  the  chairs,  and  these  are  best 
covered  with  pieces  of  the  carpet  used  on  the  floor.  They 
should  be  permanently  placed  under  the  table.  The  fancy 
table-cover  will  prevent  them  from  being  intrusively  prominent 
during  the  day.  If  a  scarf  only  be  used  on  the  table  when  not 
laid,  a  spotted  effect  will  be  prevented  by  having  the  hassocks 
of  the  same  material  as  the  floor  covering. 

SIDE  WALLS. — If  the  room  is  very  small  and  low,  the  same 
manner  of  correcting  the  defect  by  papering  can  be  resorted  to 
that  was  described  in  the  article  on  halls.  A  narrow  shelf  all 
around  the  room  on  a  line  with  the  tops  of  the  doors  is  often 
highly  effective.  Upon  it  bits  of  Japanese  pottery,  china  or  any 
thing  decorative  may  be  put.  In  a  room  that  is  either  washed 
in  color  or  covered  by  a  cartridge  paper  this  shelf  and  its 
decorations  make  a  very  original  frieze.  A  dado  of  matting 


of  the  kind  described  in  previous  articles  makes  an  attractive 
addition  to  home  dining-rooms.  When  this  is  used'the  wooden 
moulding  need  not  be  put  around  the  floor,  as  the  matting  will 
sufficiently  protect  the  wall. 

CURTAINS. — In  dining-rooms  solid  colors  are  much  more 
grateful  than  fanciful  stuffs  for  the  hangings.  These  can  always 
be  re-dyed,  and  serge  is  an  excellent  material  for  the  purpose. 
Sage  and  terra-cotta  are  both  favorite  colors  in  the  dining¬ 
room.  The  startling  contrasts  somewhat  the  mode  in  boudoirs 
and  bed  rooms  are  not  good  form  in  the  dining-room. 

LIGHTING. — Wax  light  has  been  universally  conceded  the 
most  beautiful  for  a  dinner  table.  It  has  been  decided  by  the 
students  of  the  becoming  that  high  lights,  as  from  a  chandelier 
hung  over  tne  table,  do  not  assist  the  beauty  of  Sylvia,  though 
“  she  be  fair.”  Candles  in  candle-sticks— and  plenty  of  them — 
placed  on  the  table  bring  out  the  beauty  of  the  complexion  and 
the  brilliancy  of  eyes.  A  lamp  on  the  sideboard  will  be  required 
to  increase  tne  sparkle  of  the  cut  glass  and  gleam  from  the  bur¬ 
nished  silver,  and  side-lights  must  be  everywhere,  for  a  dining¬ 
room  ought  to  be  brilliantly  lighted. 

CHINA. — It  seems  impossible  to  write  of  dining-rooms  and 
put  in  no  word  on  china.  Despite  the  danger  of  being  con¬ 
sidered  monotonously  insistent,  the  writer  wishes  once  more  to 
beg  the  purchaser  of  china  to  bear  in  mind  the  injunction 
against  hap-hazard  buying.  Promiscuous  purchasing  is  the 
bane  of  the  beautiful.  Work  in  each  separate  little  bit  of  ex¬ 
travagance  so  that  it  takes  its  proper  place.  For  this  purpose, 
as  being  more  conformable  to  other  pieces  of  china,  the  large 
dinner  service  should  not  be  over- decorated.  One  easily  tires 
of  conspicuously  recurrent  designs.  The  modern  Leeds  and 
Wedgwood  are  pretty  for  dessert  sets,  and  diversity  of  color  can 
be  supplied  by  the  table  centers,  the  flowers  or  the  other  dainty 
adornments  of  the  table.  Fatigue  of  the  eye  produces  mental 
lethargy.  Constant  change,  even  in  table  decorations,  is  a 
mental  stimulus.  Variety  in  table  centers  is  possible  at  very 
little  expense.  Some  of  the  most  dainty  and  interesting  are 
those  made  from  common  Turkey-red,  with  brief  and  apt  sen¬ 
tences  from  Shakspere  or  the  other  poets  worked  upon  them 
in  outline  stitch  with  bright  yellow  and  blue  wash  silks.  These 
sentences,  when  cleverly  selected,  are  provocative  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  Such  cloths  are  easily  laundered  and  give  a  point  of  col or 
brightening  the  whole  table. 

F'LOWERS. — A  growing  plant  is  the  most  economical  center 
piece  for  the  dinner  table.  It  must  not  be  high,  for  nothing  is 
less  restful  than  to  see  people  craning  their  necks  around  a 
colossal  structure  intended  to  be  decorative.  It  is  well  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  what  flowers  are  to  be  used  and  then  choose  the 
holders  to  match,  their  value  being  thereby  greatly  enhanced. 
Such  holders  can  be  put  aside  and  kept  as  “  the  properties  ”  of 
the  dinner  table.  By  having  a  goodly  supply  of  vases,  jugs, 
beakers  and  copper  and  brass  bowls  and  basins,  the  house¬ 
keeper’s  perplexities  are  sensibly  lightened  in  undertaking  an 
entertainment. 

GLASSWARE. — As  regards  glassware,  plain  crystal  is  favored 
by  connoisseurs.  As  beautiful  as  is  the  Venetian  glass,  its  effect 
is  too  often  marred  by  the  use  of  various  hues  on  one  table.  If 
you  are  fortunate  enough  to  own  Venetian  glass,  have  all  the  pieces 
of  one  prevailing  tone.  The  color  known  as  aventurine  (gold)  is 
the  most  beautiful  and  is  so  decorative  that  it  demands  a  rigor¬ 
ous  simplicity  in  the  matter  of  other  table  appointments.  The 
new  “  whirled”  glass  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  the  shapes  being 
of  remarkable  grace,  while  the  wide  diagonal  ripple  gives  it  an 
air  of  distinction.  If  colored  glass  is  liked,  the  olive-green 
glass  of  Nuremberg  with  its  quaint  shapes  is  very  effective  and 
goes  particularly  well  with  the  cream-colored  Leeds  or  Wedg¬ 
wood  ware  already  mentioned.  A  Summer  dinner-table  decked 
with  this  cream  china,  olive-green  glass  and  yellow  roses  for 
floral  adornment  resting  on  a  cream  silk  table-center  embroid¬ 
ered  in  shades  of  harmonizing  greens,  would  be  charmingly  cool 
and  refreshing.  Menu  slates  should  always  be  used,  even  for  a 
tete-a-tete  dinner.  The  neatest  for  every-day  use  are  the  sim¬ 
plest,  little  upright  slabs  of  plain  white  biscuit  with  a  tube  for  a 
flower  or  two  fixed  behind  each  one  of  them,  invisible  from  the 
front.  A  more  elegant  arrangement  is  to  have  the  card  slipped 
into  a  silver  hand-mirror  frame  and  passed  round  the  table. 

FRANCES  LEEDS. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  YOUNG  MOTHERS.— We  have  lately 
published  another  edition  of  the  valuable  pamphlet  entitled 
“  Mother  and  Babe :  Their  Comfort  and  Care.”  This  work  is  by 
a  well-known  authority  and  contains  instructions  for  the  inex¬ 


perienced  regarding  the  proper  clothing  and  nourishment  of 
expectant  mothers  and  of  infants,  and  how  to  treat  small 
children  in  health  and  sickness,  with  full  information  regarding 
layettes  and  their  making.  Price,  6d.  (by  post,  7£d.)  or  15  cents. 
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THE  SERPENT  AND  THE  DOVE. 

By  JULIA  MAGRUDER,  Author  of  “Princess  Sonia,”  “The  Violet,”  Etc. 

In  Two  Parts — Part  One. 


Julia  Magruder. 


That  stone 
walls  do  not  a 
prison  make, 
nor  iron  bars 
a  cage,  was 
an  axiom 
which  Dr. 
Belmont  had 
had  occasion 
to  reflect 
upon  very 
frequently  of 
late.  He  re¬ 
flected  much 
also  upon  the 

ways  and  means  of  doing  away  with  these  restrictive  conditions, 
but,  to  his  own  intense  discomforture,  he  seemed  to  make  little 
progress.  It  wag  not  himself  who  was  the  prisoner — far  from 
it !  He  was  as  free  as  health,  wealth,  professional  and  social 
position  and  the  absence  of  family  ties  could  make  him,  and  it 
was  this  liberty  which  caused  him  to  feel  toward  the  little 
prisoner  much  as  a  great  lion  of  the  forest  might  feel  toward  a 
caged  song-bird. 

But  in  this  instance  it  was  not  even  a  pet  bird.  There  were 
bars  and  limitations  and  the  necessary  quantity  of  food  and 
drink  without  the  loving  notice  and  fond  words  which  a  pet 
canary  usually  receives.  But  then,  as  he  reflected,  the  canary 
has  a  voice,  and  sings  industriously  for  its  supper,  while  the  little 
cageling  of  Dr.  Belmont’s  acquaintance  was  voiceless.  Still, 
some  birds  were  loved  for  their  plumage  only,  and  surely  Muriel 
Burns,  whose  gilded  cage  was  the  magnificent  house  of  her  rich 
aunt,  was  pretty  enough  to  be  thus  prized.  Her  marvellous  com¬ 
plexion  had  the  clear  red  and  yellow  tints  of  a  ripe  apricot. 
Her  hair  seemed  something  denser  and  darker  than  mere  black, 
for  it  had  shadows  in  its  thick  masses  which  could  almost  be 
described  as  plum-colored.  As  the  second  of  these  fruity  similes 
occurred  to  Robert  Belmont,  he  smiled  to  himself  and  then  w^ent 
on  to  compare  her  lips  to  cherries.  For  her  eyes  he  could 
find  no  simile.  No  fruit  or  flower  was  ever  so  dark,  so  deep, 
so  lustrous  and  so  beautiful.  It  irked  him  that  these  eyes  were 
so  hard  to  catch,  or  hold.  They  seemed  to  have  a  timid  way 
of  evading  and  avoiding  him. 

The  grand  city  relations  of  this  little  country  maiden  were 
life-long  acquaintances  of  Dr.  Belmont,  and  he  had  a  certain 
sub-consciousness  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Meredith  desired  to 
make  a  match  between  himself  and  her  stately  daughter  Ermen- 
trude,  who,  in  spite  of  her  twenty-three  years,  had  already  the 
appearance  of  a  grand  dame  and  the  manner  of  a  thoroughly 
initiated  woman  of  the  world.  It  was  not  all  manner,  either, 
and  Dr.  Belmont  knew  perfectly  well  that  if  Miss  Ermentrude 
Meredith  agreed  in  the  favor  in  which  her  mother  regarded 
him,  it  was  rather  for  what  he  had  than  for  what  he  was,  and, 
although  he  had  passed  his  first  youth,  he  had  a  fancy  for  being 
liked — by  a  young  woman  at  least — on  a  different  ground  from 
that. 

Muriel  Burns  had  been  in  the  city  for  two  or  three  months 
now,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  attended  her  through 
one  brief  illness,  he  had  afterward  seen  almost  nothing  of  her. 
The  explanation  given  him  was  that  she  was  only  in  town  to 
attend  a  painting  class,  and  that  she  had  neither  the  clothes,  the 
training  nor  the  inclination  for  society.  When  the  Merediths 
entertained  she  never  appeared  and  Belmont  might  never  have 
seen  her  at  all  but  for  the  fact  that  he  was  Mrs.  Meredith’s 
physician  and  for  that  reason  admitted  into  the  house  in  a  rather 
intimate  way. 

His  first  great  blunder  had  been  to  go  into  rhapsodies  over 
the  girl’s  beauty,  and  the  next  was  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  take 
her  to  the  opera.  This  had  called  forth  the  foregoing  explana¬ 
tion,  supplemented  by  the  statement  that  Muriel  cared  nothing 
for  amusements  and  that  it  was  undesirable  that  such  a  taste 
should  be  cultivated  in  her,  as  it  would  take  her  away  from  her 
work,  which  was  imperative  with  her,  as  she  had  her  living  to 
make  by  it. 

As  time  went  on,  and  Dr.  Belmont  came  and  went  in  the 


house,  sometimes  socially  and  sometimes  professionally,  he 
managed  to  get  many  a  chance  word  and  passing  glance  from 
Muriel,  but  with  these  he  felt  terribly  dissatisfied.  He  saw, 
however,  that  the  girl  was  so  hampered  and  restricted  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  get  at  her  unless  he  made  a  bold 
charge  and  put  all  his  will  and  resolution  into  it. 

The  first  thing  that  he  did  was  to  find  out  the  hours  when  Muriel 
was  likely  to  be  at  home,  and  then  one  day,  when  he  knew 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Meredith  were  at  a  fashionable  wedding  recep¬ 
tion,  he  called  at  the  house,  learned  that  Miss  Burns  was  at  home 
and  sent  word  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  her. 

She  came  down  at  once,  her  face,  with  its  definitely-pointed 
nose  and  distinct  features,  showing  a  look  of  decided  surprise, 
and  the  apricot  bloom  of  the  cheek  a  deeper  flush  than  usual. 
Then  Belmont,  who  knew  his  way  with  women  extremely  well, 
set  hard  to  work  to  win  her  confidence  and  at  the  same  time 
to  interest  her.  He  began  at  once  to  talk  to  her  about  her 
art,  to  draw  her  out  and  spur  her  on,  until  she  grew  gradually 
voluble  and  enthusiastic,  and,  as  he  concentrated  his  mind  upon 
her,  determined  to  make  the  most  of  this  rare  occasion,  he  be¬ 
came  aware  that  he  had  before  him  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
and  interesting  individualities  that  he  had  ever  met.  He  was  a 
student  of  human  nature,  both  as  a  physician  and  as  a  man,  and 
of  woman  nature  in  particular.  He  discovered  in  this  girl  a 
sensibility  of  temperament  previously  unknown  to  him. 

Now  that  she  no  longer  avoided  his  look,  but  gave  her  eyes 
to  his  concentrated  gaze  willingly  and  even  gladly,  he  thought 
he  recognized  in  her  a  susceptibility  to  outward  impressions 
which  made  him  fear  for  her.  Clearly,  she  had  one  of  those 
highly-strung,  nervous  organisms  which  contain  elements  of 
danger  for  a  woman,  and  he  felt  conscious  of  a  tender  solicitude 
about  her  and  a  desire  to  protect  her  which,  as  he  was  not 
unaware,  is  said  to  be  akin  to  another  feeling,  which  he  would 
have  certainly  disclaimed. 

The  outcome  of  the  visit  was  a  discovery,  on  his  part,  of  the 
girl’s  extreme  longing  for  fuller  opportunity  and  development 
in  her  art.  It  occurred  to  him  to  ask  if  she  had  ever  seen  the 
pictures  in  a  certain  famous  private  gallery  in  Baltimore,  and 
when  she  said  she  never  had,  but  had  often  longed  to,  he  asked 
her  if  she  would  go  with  him  to  see  them.  It  was  touching  to 
see  how  her  face  lighted  up  and  then  fell.  It  would  please  her 
almost  more  than  anything  in  the  world  to  go,  she  said,  but  she 
felt  that  her  aunt  would  object. 

“Leave  that  to  me,”  said  Dr.  Belmont,  confidently,  as  he 
rose  to  go.  “You  shall  go  with  me  to  Baltimore  and  see  those 
pictures  before  the  week  is  out,  I  promise  it.” 

Her  face  was  glowing  with  pleasure,  her  eyes  sparkling  with 
fervent  emotion,  as  she  thanked  him  and  said  good-bye.  A 
moment  later,  as  he  turned  from  the  room,  the  memory  of  the 
youthful  beauty  of  that  face,  the  quick  coming  and  going  of 
color,  the  rapid  changes  of  breathing,  all  the  indications  of  a 
nervous  organism,  made  him  say  to  himself:  “A  dangerous 
temperament!  As  susceptible  to  sinister  influence  as  a  little 
woodland  dove  !  Heaven  send  there  be  no  snakes  about,  with 
a  desire  to  charm  her !  ” 

Then  he  got  into  his  buggy  and  ordered  himself  driven  to  the 
house  where  the  wedding  reception  was  in  progress. 

He  paid  his  respects  rather  hastily  to  the  young  married  pair, 
and  then,  bowing  here  and  there  to  acquaintances,  he  made  his 
way  to  a  sofa  where  Mrs.  Meredith  and  her  daughter  were  seated 
among  a  group  of  acquaintances.  The  handsome  and  popular 
young  doctor  was  welcomed  cordially  and  he  artfully  made 
occasion  to  tell  the  two  ladies  he  had  come  in  search  of  that  a 
great  desire  had  seized  him  to  see  again  the  pictures  in  the 
Baltimore  gallery,  and  that  he  thought  their  little  art-student 
from  the  country  ought  to  have  this  advantage  too.  Then  he 
bluntly  asked  Mrs.  Meredith  to  allow  him  to  take  her. 

“  What,  Muriel?”  she  said,  “  Oh,  she  is’nt  up  to  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  that  sort  of  thing,  I  assure  you  !  Ermentrude,  now, 
who  knows  pictures  so  well,  might  really  add  to  your  pleasure, 
and  if  you  are  going,  I  should  like  to  use  the  privilege  of  an  old 
friend  and  ask  you  to  take  her,  as  she  has  long  wanted  to  see 
that  gallery.” 

“With  pleasure,”  said  Belmont,  graciously,  seeing  there  was 
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no  way  of  escape,  “but  you  must  let  Miss  Burns  go  also.  I 
really  want  to  give  her  this  opportunity.” 

“She  would  not  care  for  it,  I  assure  you,”  answered  Mrs. 
Meredith.  “I  will  ask  her,  however,  and  she  may  do  as  she 
chooses  about  it.” 

“In  that  case  it  is  all  settled,”  said  Belmont,  decidedly,  “I 
have  just  seen  her  and  I  happen  to  know  that  she  particularly 
wishes  to  go.  It’s  a  bargain,  then,  Miss  Ermentrude !  The 
gallery  is  open  on  Wednesdays,  so  I  shall  make  all  arrange¬ 
ments  and  call  for  you  to-morrow  morning.  I  will  send  you  a 
note  this  evening  mentioning  the  train  time.  And  now  I  must 
be  off,  as  this  is  my  lecture  hour  at  the  college.” 

He  bowed  cordially  and  passing  skilfully  through  the  crowded 
rooms,  was  out  of  sight  almost  before  mother  and  daughter  had 
realized  to  what  they  were  committed. 

On  the  whole,  Miss  Meredith  was  not  entirely  displeased  with 
the  arrangement.  There  was  no  man  of  her  acquaintance  whom 
she  so  much  liked  to  talk  to  as  this  very  busy  doctor,  who 
rarely  had  so  much  as  a  free  half  hour  to  bestow  upon  her.  On 
this  trip,  however,  she  would  have  him  with  her  for  several 
hours,  and  as  her  code  would  not  have  permitted  her  to  make 
this  expedition  without  a  chaperon ,  she  decided  that  Muriel,  who 
was  very  easy  to  suppress,  w'ould,  perhaps,  leave  her  freer  to 
try  her  fascinations  on  the  doctor  than  any  other  companion  she 
could  select.  Ermentrude  had  the  strongest  possible  confidence 
in  her  power  to  charm,  and  with  such  an  opportunity  she  had 
really  very  little  doubt  that  the  result  of  this  expedition  would 
be  a  consummation  for  which  she  had  devoutly  wished.  Dr. 
Belmont  had  not  been  as  wholly  conformable  to  her  ideas  as 
she  had  thought  her  due,  and  the  present  event  would  no  doubt 
give  her  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  rebuke  or  of  clem¬ 
ency  as  she  might  decide. 

Belmont  was  a  man  accustomed  to  succeed  in  whatever  he 
undertook ;  he  was,  therefore,  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  find 
himself,  at  the  appointed  hour  on  Wednesday,  seated  in  the 
train,  whizzing  along  toward  Baltimore,  with  the  magnificent 
Ermentrude  and  the  lovely  Muriel  on  the  seat  facing  him.  The 
one  surprised  member  of  the  party  was  the  young  art-student,  to 
whom  the  occasion  offered  an  entirely  new  experience.  She 
was  a  good  deal  overshadowed  by  her  superb  companion,  whose 
cloak,  lined  with  sable,  was  thrown  upon  the  seat  behind  her, 
her  svelte  and  smoothly  clad  figure  being  distinctly  outlined 
against  it.  This  figure,  as  its  possessor  knew,  was  a  very 
handsome  one,  but  it  occured  to  Belmont  that  he  had  never  so 
distinctly  recognized  an  almost  unpleasant  sinuousness  in  it  as 
now,  when  he  saw  it  contrasted  with  the  nymph-like  roundness 
of  the  one  beside  it. 

Another  contrast  was  presented  by  the  fact  that  Miss  Meredith 
talked  almost  incessantly,  while  Muriel  was  as  wordless  as  a 
little  bird  not  minded  to  sing.  It  had  just  that  effect  upon 
Belmont.  He  felt  as  if  this  exquisite  young  creature  might,  if 
she  chose  to  open  her  mouth,  utter  a  paean  of  song  which  would 
relega  te  to  the  sphere  of  mere  gabble  the  conversation  of  which 
Ermentrude  was  so  liberal. 

There  was,  too,  something  bird-like  in  the  girl’s  appearance. 
She  wore  a  trim  black  hat,  with  a  round  brim  above  which  two 
definite  black-bird  wings  seemed  to  cleave  the  air  in  their 
sudden  movements  as  she  would  turn,  with  a  bright  smile,  in 
response  to  some  remark  of  Belmont.  Then,  too,  her  dark  cos¬ 
tume,  with  its  jacket  falling  apart  and  revealing  a  shirt-waist 
of  soft  silk  of  a  dull,  brick-dust  color,  reminded  him  of  an  alert 
little  robin-redbreast.  No  color  in  the  world,  Belmont  thought, 
could  so  perfectly  have  brought  out  the  rich  tones  of  her  com¬ 
plexion,  hair  and  eyes.  What  a  clever  little  artist  she  was  to 
select  it ! 

When  lunch  time  arrived  and  they  went  into  the  dining-car, 
Belmont  was  inwardly  pleased  to  draw  a  further  contrast 
between  the  two  women  there.  How  greatly  Ermentrude  cared 
what  there  was  to  eat  and  how  almost  voraciously  she  ate  it ! — 
and  how  evident  it  was  that  Muriel  was  so  carried  away  with 
the  joy  of  the  occasion  that  she  scarcely  knew  what  she  wanted 
or  what  was  given  her,  though  she  ate  with  a  healthy  appetite. 

Belmont  was  wary,  but  in  spite  of  the  care  he  exercised,  the 
fact  was  plain  to  Ermentrude  from  the  first  that  he  gave  her 
only  a  divided  attention.  She  could  see  him  watching  Muriel 
with  an  only  half-concealed  admiration,  and  she  noticed  that 
when  the  young  girl  spoke  he  bent  over  eagerly  to  catch  her 
low-toned  words,  while  some  of  her  own  best  speeches  failed  of 
the  recognition  which  she  felt  to  be  their  due.  Besides,  his 
manner  toward  her  was  otherwise  more  pre-occupied  than  she 
found  exactly  agreeable. 

When  the  party  reached  Baltimore  and  drove  to  the  house  of 


the  owner  of  the  pictures,  Muriel  had  the  air  of  being  so  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  what  was  before  her  that  she  was  almost 
solemn.  Belmont  observed  this  with  delight.  It  was  a  rare 
treat  to  him  to  be  the  means  of  giving  her  what  he  knew  would 
be  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  her  starved  little  life. 

He  led  the  way  through  rooms  containing  a  rare  collection  of 
china,  porcelain,  glass,  brass,  crystal,  etc.,  telling  Muriel  she 
must  see  the  pictures  first,  for  he  had  seen  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
them  with  a  look  that  showed  all  the  fervor  of  her  artist  soul. 

When  they  finally  entered  the  main  gallery  and  Muriel  realized 
that  her  garden  of  pleasure  was  reached  and  she  was  free  to 
bask  in  it,  she  seemed  to  forget  her  two  companions  entirely, 
and  Belmont  had  a  keener  delight  in  watching  her  as  she  looked 
at  the  pictures.  He  had  visited  the  gallery  before,  so  his  chief 
interest  was  in  watching  its  effect  upon  her. 

Miss  Meredith,  although  she  had  never  seen  these  pictures 
and  was  supposed  to  be  very  artistic,  seemed  to  grow  weary 
after  one  slow  walk  around  the  room,  and  seated  herself  on  a 
divan,  inviting  Belmont  to  a  place  at  her  side.  As  he  accepted 
and  sank  into  the  seat,  he  continued  to  watch  Muriel  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  his  companion  was  doing  her  best  to  interest  him 
by  telling  him  stories  of  an  amusing  dinner  she  had  attended  the 
previous  day. 

But  while  he  listened  to  her  his  eyes  were  absorbed  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  movements  of  Muriel’s  slight  young  figure  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  her  lovely,  animated  face.  She  would,  stand  absolutely 
rapt  before  a  picture,  stepping  back  to  get  the  effect,  wrinkling 
her  pretty  lids  and  setting  her  head  on  one  side  in  utter  self- 
forgetfulness.  Then  she  would  suddenly  dart  forward  and  bend 
close  to  study  the  method  that  had  produced  this  wonderful  effect. 
When  her  gaze  strayed  for  a  moment  another  picture  would 
catch  her  eye  and  she  would  pounce  upon  it  with  the  swift, 
alert  motion  that  made  her  seem  more  than  ever  like  a  bird. 

The  more  that  this  resemblance  struck  Belmont,  the  deeper 
the  robin-redbreast  image  sank  into  his  mind,  and  the  stronger 
grew  another  simile  as  wierd  and  unpleasant  as  the  former 
was  wholesome  and  sweet.  The  woman  at  his  side,  with  her 
slow  and  sinuous  movements  and  her  dangerous,  sleepy-looking 
eyes,  seemed  to  him  to  have  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  a  great, 
sleek  serpent,  quiet  from  satiety  and  sun-basking,  but  liable  to 
wake  and  do  evil  at  any  moment,  that,  in  spite  of  himself,  he 
shrank  from  her. 

Her  efforts  to  amuse  him  having  proved  futile,  a  change  came 
over  Ermentrude  and  she  fell  to  watching  him  as  intently  as 
he  was  watching  Muriel.  At  this  moment  the  young  girl  was 
standing  before  Rousseau’s  marvellous  Winter  Solitude,  looking 
at/  it  with  a  rapt  absorption  deeper  than  mere  pleasure.  Indeed 
there  was  an  expression  almost  of  pain  on  her  face,  and  that 
slightly-drooping  mouth  and  faintly-contracted  brow  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  Belmont’s  tenderness.  Perhaps  this  showed 
in  his  face,  for  as  she  looked  at  him  the  suspicion  which  had 
several  times  already  stirred  in  Ermentrude’s  mind  deepened 
into  a  conviction. 

Miss  Meredith  was  fond  of  quoting,  laughingly  though  with 
evident  relish,  a  name  which  had  once  been  applied  to  her  by  a 
London  aesthetic  poet — “  The  subtile  Ermentrude.”  She  took 
it  as  a  tribute  to  what  it  pleased  her  to  hear  called  the  mysterious 
quality  of  her  beauty,  but  it  applied  quite  as  aptly  to  certain 
traits  of  hers  not  physical.  It  was  a  very  subtile  glance  which 
she  now  cast  upon  the  man  at  her  side  and  there  was  a  subtile 
quality  in  her  voice  when  she  said,  in  a  low  tone  :  “  She  seems 

absorbed,  doesn’t  she  ?  ” 

Belmont  started.  The  alliterative  sounds,  one  s  after  another, 
spoken  in  that  low,  mysterious,  sibilant  tone,  quickened  the 
image  in  his  mind.  It  was  almost  like  a  hiss.  He  had  often 
observed  in  Ermentrude  this  way  of  sounding  that  letter.  It 
was  not  an  unusual  thing,  he  knew,  but,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  thoughts  and  suggestions  of  the  last  hour,  its  effect 
upon  him  was  absolutely  agitating.  He  did  not  answer  at  once, 
and  now  the  low  voice  said  again :  “I  say  she  seems  absorbed 
— doesn’t  she  ?  ” 

“  If  she  is,  so  am  I !  ”  he  answered,  feeling  too  much  roused 
to  be  careful  and  speaking  bluntly. 

“  Some  persons  consider  her  interesting,”  was  Ermentrude’s 
next  remark,  the  sibilant  sounds  seeming  to  vibrate  through 
every  corner  of  the  room. 

“I  think  she  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  creatures  I  have 
ever  seen,”  blurted  out  Belmont,  provoked  at  this  extremely 
grudging  and  inadequate  praise. 

“So  I  should  suppose  from  the  way  you  stare  at  her, 
answered  Ermentrude. 

“  She  is  worth  staring  at,”  he  said. 
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“  Assuredly.  She  is  worth  studying  in  various  ways,”  was  the 
reply.  “You  have  shown  some  surprise  that  she  should  be,  in 
a  way,  kept  in  the  background  since  coming  here  to  study. 
Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  suspect  that  there  might  be  a 
sufficient  cause  for  such  a  state  of  affairs?  ” 

It  seemed  to  Belmont  that  a  more  sinister  look  he  had  never 
seen  than  the  one  that  had  now  come  into  this  woman’s  face. 
The  number  of  words  she  used  containing  the  sound  of  s  also 
struck  him.  It  made  her  sentences  sound  as  if  an  underlying 
hiss  accompanied  them  all. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  he  asked,  looking  at  her  half -defiantly 
as  she  paused.  She  did  not  meet  his  gaze.  Her  long  and  heavy- 
lidded  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Muriel,  with  an  expression  which 
Belmont  thought  peculiar,  even  for  them.  He  noticed  also  that 
the  young  giri  seemed  to  show  a  sudden  uneasiness — that  the 
character  of  her  movements  changed,  and  a  certain  languor 
seemed  to  characterize  them,  while  her  whole  figure  showed  a 
sort  of  droop  that  reminded  him  of  the  dejected  hanging  of  the 
wings  of  a  little  sick  bird. 

“I  mean,”  answered  Ermentrude,  still  keeping  her  eyes  on 
the  girl,  “that  it  is 
necessary  that  she 
shall  be  watched  in 
order  that  she  shall 
not  disgrace  herself 
and  us.  Look !  She 
is  going  now.  I 
must  see  what  she 
does.” 

The  girl  had  in¬ 
deed  turned  from 
the  picture  and  was 
walking  slowly 
away.  She  passed 
down  the  room  and 
out  of  the  door,  and 
entered  the  room 
beyond,  where  the 
china  was  kept.  As 
he  walked  beside 
Ermentrude,  a  little 
distance  behind  Mu¬ 
riel,  Belmont  was 
aware  that  his  com¬ 
panion  was  treading 
very  softly,  and, 
for  reasons  of  his 
own,  he  stepped 
cautiously  also. 

What  he  saw  was 
this  :  The  young 
girl,  looking  neither 
to  the  right  nor  the 
left,  walked  directly  to  a  certain  cabinet  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  and  he  now  perceived  that  this  alone,  of  all  the  glass 
cases,  had  a  key  in  it.  It  was  very  near  to  the  desk  at  which  a 
care-taker  ordinarily  sat,  but,  as  he  remembered  to  have  noticed 
in  coming  through,  his  seat  was  empty  to-day. 


When  Muriel  reached  this  case  she  deliberately  turned  the 
key,  opened  the  case,  and  taking  from  it  a  small  bit  of  peach- 
blow  ware,  concealed  it  in  her  muff.  Then  she  closed  and 
locked  the  door  and  was  turning  away  when  her  cousin,  with 
an  air  of  conciliatory  tenderness,  went  up  to  her,  and  holding 
out  her  hand,  said  gently : 

“  Give  it  to  me,  dear  !  It’s  all  right.  Let  me  have  it  and  I’ll 
put  it  back.  Of  course,  Dr.  Belmont  understands  that  you  only 
meant  to  borrow  it.” 

The  girl,  with  a  perfectly  expressionless  face,  gave  up  the 
little  jar  and  saw  it  carefully  replaced.  Then  she  turned,  as  if 
under  some  unerring  guidance,  and  walked  back  toward  the 
other  room.  As  he  followed,  with  Miss  Meredith,  the  latter 
said,  in  a  low  and  half-pathetic  voice  :  , 

“You  see  I  feel  so  sorry  for  her  that  I  cannot  resist  the 
instinct  to  try  to  spare  her  feelings ;  but  with  you,  an  old  family 

friend,  I  shall  at¬ 
tempt  no  deception. 

I  put  you  on  your 
honor,  however,  in 
one  thing :  You 
mustneverletmama 
suspect  that  you 
have  found  this 
thing  out.  It  would 
beintolerable.to  her. 
To  me,  it  is  a  relief. 
I  have  borne  the 
mortification  of  it 
for  so  long  that  the 
sympathy  and  sup¬ 
port  of  a  man  is  a 
solace.  We  poor 
women  do  our  best 
to  carry  our  bur¬ 
dens,  but  men  are 
really  the  strong 
ones,  and  you  do 
not  know  how  it 
soothes  me  to  feel 
that  now  I  shall 
have  the  comfort 
of  your  sympathy 
and  support.”, 

The  subtile,  Er¬ 
mentrude  knew 
very  well  that  this 
feminine,  appeal 
was,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  a  very 
direct  approach  to 
the  heart  of  a  man. 
She  was,  therefore, 
considerably  astonished  that  the  man  in  this  instance  showed  no 
signs  of  softening,  and  when  she  presently  added,  half-wist- 
fully,  “You  understand  me,  dear  friend,  do  you  not?”  there 
was  an  unexpected  intonation  in  his  voice  as  he  answered 
bluntly :  “  Yes — I  think  I  do.” 


Muriel  Turned  the  Key  and  Opened  the  Case. 


♦ 


Domestic  sanitation.— no.  3. 

THE  HOUSEWIFE  AS  A  PRIVATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH— INFECTED  BOOKS— DANGEROUS  DRAINS— CREMATORY  FOR 

KITCHEN  REFUSE— BATHING— PLANTS  IN  SLEEPING  ROOMS. 


Cleanliness  is  a  luxury  in  which  even  poverty  may  freely 
indulge.  It  is  rarely  beyond  the  reach  of  anybody.  It  is  also 
an  economy,  since  the  ounce  of  prevention,  while  of  equal 
worth,  costs  less  than  the  pound  of  cure.  An  eminent  phy¬ 
sician  and  surgeon  lately  assured  the  public  that  invasions  of 
pestilent  and  deadly  infection  may  be  checked  and  held  at  bay 
at  their  commencement  by  the  judicious  action  of  health 
boards.  A  wise  house-mother  is  a  private  board  of  health,  and 
her  threshold  is  the  port  of  entry  into  which  she  should  permit 
no  contagion  to  come.  By  being  faithful  to  this  trust  she 
co-operates  with  the  public  official  defenders  of  life  and  health. 
Sociologists  have  proved  to  us  that  we  can  do  nothing  to  benefit 
even  one  human  being  without  by  the  same  effort  helping 
others.  This  fact  enlarges  the  significance  of  the  faithful  care 


by  which  the  housewife  makes  her  home  free  from  all  germin¬ 
ating  enemies  to  health.  Even  consumption  has  been  proved  to 
be  contagious,  its  germs  sometimes  lying  dormant  or  semi- 
dormant  for  a  long  time  in  the  systems  of  its  victims.  What 
was  believed  to  be  an  inheritance  is  found  to  be  a  contagion 
received  by  persons  of  delicate  organism.  This  want  of  vigor 
may  itself  be  an  inheritance  from  a  parent  more  or  less  reduced 
by  consumption  or  other  ailment.  It  is  believed  that,  in  the 
light  of  present  knowledge  and  with  due  carefulness  by  in¬ 
dividuals  and  medical  associations,  in  half  a  century  the  present 
large  percentage  of  death  by  consumption  will  be  almost  if  not 
entirely  wiped  out. 

“  In  every  individual,”  says  a  high  medical  authority, 
“  there  is  a  particular  soil  for  the  seed  of  every  disease.  If  we 
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can  exhaust  this  soil  by  a  short  crop,  or  so  alter  the  character 
of  the  soil  that  the  seed  cannot  take  root,  a  condition  of  im¬ 
munity  is  established.  Or  we  may  assume  that  we  so  stimulate 
an  antagonism  against  a  given  disease  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  enemy  to  gain  a  foothold.” 

Sanitation,  if  it  does  not  wholly  destroy  these  minute  enemies 
of  man,  is  at  least  a  protection  against  their  invasion  or  con¬ 
centration.  Where  do  they  thrive  best?  In  cellars,  ice  boxes, 
kitchen  sinks,  tubs,  musty  brushes  and  cloths  and  in  bath-room 
sponges  not  in  frequent  use.  In  drier  places,  too,  they  remain, 
biding  their  time  for  transference  to  the  lungs,  stomach  or  pores 
of  the  moistened  and  delicate  skin.  The  proper  care  of  the 
kitchen  sink,  wash  bowls  and  basins  and  bath-room  was 
described  in  a  previous  paper. 

The  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  there  is  great  danger  of  infection  from  the  use  of 
books  that  have  been  in  the  hands  of  persons  suffering  from 
communicable  diseases.  The  danger  incurred  by  the  perusal  of 
books  taken  from  public  libraries  by  children  and  by  persons  of 
delicate  health  is  thus  made  manifest.  Children  are  always 
more  sensitive  to  disease  than  mature  persons.  It  is  wiser  and, 
in  fact,  more  economical  to  purchase  books  at  their  present  low 
prices  than  to  take  them  from  public  libraries.  Of  course,  in 
properly  cared  for  families  during  periods  of  communicable 
illnesses  valuable  books  are  kept  out  of  the  sick  room  and  less 
costly  ones  are  afterward  fumigated  when  not  burned.  Heed¬ 
less  persons  who  turn  the  leaves  of  a  book  with  moistened 
fingers  leave  contagion  upon  the  pages  which  the  next  reader 
who  also  uses  moist  fingers  may  take  up — perhaps  to  his  serious 
hurt.  It  is  an  unclean  habit.  Even  the  atmosphere  is  affected 
by  books  that  have  been  in  sick  rooms.  Their  odor  is  often  so 
unbearably  offensive  that  one  cannot  understand  why  librarians 
do  not  exercise  the  utmost  vigilance  to  prevent  the  books  in  their 
charge  from  being  taken  into  families  where  there  is  infection. 
In  this  day  of  inexpensive  reading  matter  it  is  easy  to  own 
ordinary  books,  while  rare  and  costly  ones  may  be  consulted  at 
libraries  from  which  they  are  never  removed. 

Unclean  paper  money — how  apt  the  term,  “filthy  lucre!” — 
should  be  handled  with  care  and  the  fingers  washed  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible.  Typhoid  and  tubercular  bacilli  have 
been  cultivated  from  it.  Coin  is  said  by  experts  to  be  anti¬ 
septic,  which  fact  tends  to  reconcile  one  to  its  bulk. 

A  simple  invention,  applicable  to  any  stove  or  range  that 
consumes  either  wood  or  coal,  promises  to  solve  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  that  has  faced  the  housekeeper  aware 
of  the  danger  of  decomposing  kitchen  refuse.  She  knows 
the  unpleasantness  and  sometimes  the  peril  to  occupants  of 
a  house  in  town  when  the  debris  of  food  in  sultry  weather 
waits  long  before  it  is  removed  by  the  city  officials  entrusted 
with  this  duty.  If  she  lives  in  the  country,  she  has  doubt¬ 
less  discovered  the  doubtful  advantage  of  removal  by  either 
a  surface  or  subterranean  drain.  Sink  water  permeates  large 
areas  sometimes,  especially  after  heavy  rains,  and  may  carry 
decaying  matter  so  as  to  poison  the  drinking  water  of  neigh¬ 
bors  and  of  domestic  animals.  Especially  if  debris  is  mixed 
with  fecal  matter  from  fever  patients,  a  copious  washing  of 
water  to  carry  it  off  is  dangerous.  All  such  excreta  should 
at  once  be  treated  to  a  generous  dash  of  milk  of  lime,  one  part 
of  the  disinfectant  being  stirred  into  about  ten  parts  of  the 
offensive  matter.  To  make  milk  of  lime,  place  two  pounds  or 
a  little  more  of  quick-lime  in  a  gallon  of  water  and  mix.  The 
disinfection  of  discharges  from  persons  suffering  from  infec¬ 
tious  diseases  cannot  be  too  speedy  in  Summer,  as  flies  spread 
disease  germs  with  deadly  facility. 

The  invention  for  disposing  of  kitchen  refuse  above  men¬ 
tioned  is  a  small,  sheet-iron  crematory  fitted  into  the  kitchen 
smoke-pipe  just  above  the  stove  or  range  and  easily  drawn  out 
and  put  back.  When  closed  it  prevents  all  smoke,  gas  and 
odors  from  escaping  from  the  debris  placed  in  it.  The  daily 
collection  of  refuse  slowly  dries,  chars  and  is  by  next  morning 
in  convenient  and  economical  readiness  for  use  as  quick  kindl¬ 
ing  for  the  fire.  Ashes  from  such  materials  are  especially  en¬ 
riching  as  a  fertilizer.  This  carbonizer  is  already  in  use  in 
several  large  Eastern  hospitals  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  their 
medical  faculties.  It  has  also  been  practically  tested  in  many 
private  houses  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results. 

During  an  epidemic  bathing  with  frequency  and  care,  but  by 
brief  plunges  or  showers  that  stimulate  rather  than  enervate,  is 
urgently  advised.  Such  brief  baths  should  be  at  once  followed 
by  a  brisk  rubbing  with  rough  towmls.  Sleep  should  be  as  pro¬ 
longed  as  each  individual  finds  desirable.  Sleep  restores  nerv¬ 
ous  waste  and  those  who  are  most  exhausted  by  work  or  worry 


should  take  as  much  as  they  can.  If  pure  air  has  free  circula¬ 
tion  in  sleeping  rooms,  no  one  is  likely  to  oversleep  under  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions. 

Dr.  Ernest  Hart,  in  the  London  Lancet ,  says:  “Linen  sheets 
are  the  foster-mothers  of  rheumatism  and  the  worst  of  all  fab¬ 
rics  for  contact  with  the  skin.”  He  also  objects  to  quilts  and 
to  heavy  blankets,  claiming  that  bed  covers  that  are  as  light  as 
is  consistent  with  warmth  are  best.  He  disapproves  of  tucked- 
in  bed-covers  on  the  ground  that  they  prevent  a  stir  of  air, 
worry  the  nerves  and  weary  the  muscles.  He  is  not  the  only 
student  of  hygiene  who  laughs  at  the  idea  that  the  color  of 
flannel  underwear  has  any  effect  upon  its  healthfulness.  Of 
course,  natural  grays,  buffs  and  fawns  are  not  disapproved, 
since  there  is  no  alien  substance  in  them  to  fret  and,  perhaps, 
poison  the  skin.  It  is  hinted  that  colored  undergarments  are 
worn  longer  between  laundering  than  white  ones  and  are  liked 
for  that  reason,  but  this  cannot  be  true  with  those  who  are 
cleanly  of  habit  and  seek  perfect  conditions  for  those  tiny 
safety  valves,  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

Persons  active  from  necessity  or  for  pleasure  and  who  per¬ 
spire  profusely  should  know  the  necessity  of  taking  an  immediate 
rub-down  after  exercise  whenever  a  bath  is  beyond  reach. 
This  personal  purification  is  of  incalculable  importance  in  clear¬ 
ing  away  clinging  exudations  from  the  pores.  Such  obstructions 
are  always  unwholesome  and  in  malarial  or  other  impure  atmos¬ 
pheres  they  may  become  poisonous  by  intermingling  with  a  dust 
that  contains  disease  germs.  Reasonable  activity  is  important, 
assisting  Nature  in  her  work  of  casting  out  from  our  system 
that  which  we  ought  not  retain.  To  leave  such  exudations  on 
the  skin  to  dry  there  and  close  up  the  exits  of  its  impurities  is 
decidedly  unsanitary.  Whoever  goes  into  an  unaired  sleeping 
room  in  the  morning  understands  what  is  meant  by  this  unpleas¬ 
antness  and  unwholesomeness.  Those  who  cannot — or  who 
believe  they  cannot — safely  sleep  with  open  windows  should 
have  an  open  fire-place  and  leave  their  door  ajar  all  night. 
Then,  too,  growing  plants — not  blossoming  ones — in  sleeping 
rooms  or  invalids’  rooms  are  consumers  of  offensive  effluvia 
and  thrive  upon  it  when  flesh  would  perish.  It  is  not  many 
years  since  this  important  fact  was  first  recognized.  Vegetable 
life — at  least,  that  of  non-poisonous  foliage — is  most  friendly  to 
man,  especially  at  night,  when  it  absorbs  for  its  own  good  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  and  gives  out  oxygen.  Flowers  by  night  exert  a 
more  or  less  septic  effect  upon  the  air.  In  malarial  districts 
houses  set  within  circles  of  trees  are  thought  to  be  safest  for 
residence,  so  absorbent  is  growing  foliage  of  gases  inimical  to 
man.  Surveyors  place  their  camps  within  groups  of  forest 
trees  when  they  can,  in  order  to  escape  miasma. 

Trousers  and  gown  hems  that  touch  the  ground  while  their 
wearers  are  walking  are  unsanitary,  unsafe,  unclean,  detestable ! 
Fastidiousness,  if  not  the  dread  of  gathering  disease  germs, 
forbids  such  untidiness. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  to  hot  rooms  rather  than  to 
cool  or  cold  ones  are  due  influenzas  and  colds.  The  mucous 
glands  secrete  and  exude  moisture  that  invites  and  retains 
microscopic  enemies.  The  folds,  cavities  and  irregularities  of 
the  nostrils  and  head  passages  are  hospitable  to  them  and  thus 
become  repositories  for  dust  which  vigorous  sneezing  assists  in 
evicting.  In  a  pure  and  properly  dried  and  warmed  atmosphere 
these  mites  do  not  thrive  and  swarm  in  readiness  to  overcome 
us.  Once  they  do  have  possession  of  us,  inhaled  antiseptics  are 
of  value.  Sometimes  well-selected  remedies  of  this  sort  triumph 
at  once  over  a  recent  invasion  of  influenza  germs.  Strong 
inhalations  of  cologne  have  often  destroyed  them  wholly  when 
the  irritated  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  due  to  a 
damp,  moist,  impure  atmosphere.  Sometimes  all  the  occupants 
of  a  house  will  be  simultaneously  attacked  by  what  are  called 
colds.  Such  attacks  of  sneezing  and  feverishness  are  the  result 
of  an  infection  and  weak  solutions  of  boric  or  carbolic  acids 
will  be  found  beneficial.  Dr.  M.  Winsche,  a  distinguished 
foreign  physician,  says  that  the  inhalation  through  the  mouth 
and  nostrils  of  the  fumes  of  a  mixture  of  menthol  and  chloro¬ 
form  is  an  infallible  cure  for  a  cold.  It  destroys  the  disease 
germs  that  have  found  lodgment  in  the  air  passages.  His 
prescription  is  ten  grammes  of  chloroform  to  some  eight  centi¬ 
grammes  of  menthol.  Five  or  six  drops  of  this  mixture  are 
poured  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  breathed  both  into  the 
nose  and  mouth.  Dr.  Winsche  says  the  coming  of  a  cold  is 
usually  stopped  by  one  inhalation  of  this  compound. 

An  open  basin  or  pail  of  clean  water  in  a  sleeping  or  sick 
room  will  absorb  much  of  the  offensiveness  and  impurity  of  its 
atmosphere.  This  water  should  be  changed  at  least  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours  for  an  invalid.  A.  BUCHANAN. 
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It  is  but  the  favored  few  who  are  privileged  to  fly  from  the 
heat  of  the  city  during  the  hot  months. 
HOT-WEATHER  The  to^ers  ant*  those  with  scanty  purses 
imfatnfss  form  a  large  majority  who  must  be  con- 

t\EA  t  NEbb.  tent  with  a  short  respite,  if  any.  In  these 

scientific  days  it  is  admitted  that  the  heat 
of  Summer  has  a  demoralizing  effect.  This  is  nowhere  more 
evident  than  in  the  extremely  negligee  dress  prevalent  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  The  artistic  side  of  clothes  is  largely  forgotten  and 
the  very  slipshod  way  in  which  they  are  commonly  put  on  sug¬ 
gests  only  a  weary  acquiescence  in  the  demands  of  civilization. 
To  retain  an  interest  in  one’s  appearance  with  the  thermometer 
among  the  nineties  necessitates  an  effort  on  the  part  of  any 
woman.  Her  cotton  gown  for  church  wear  is  dainty  enough 
with  its  lace  and  ribbons,  but  no  toilette  of  the  year  must  be 
more  carefully  made  than  this  one  in  July — if  she  would  have  it 
effective.  Her  favorite  Summer  garment,  the  shirt-waist,  is 
but  a  bedraggled  and  unbecoming  affair  if  the  heat  makes  her 
careless  of  its  adjustment,  while  her  veil,  if  worn  at  all,  should 
be  put  on  with  careful  neatness. 

With  the  Summer  hat  placed  far  forward  on  the  head,  has 
come  a  new  veiling  having  very  large 
dots  set  closely  together,  the  mesh  be-  ,nni|T  VFII 
tween  showing  fine  and  sheer.  While 
our  friend  the  oculist  would  disap¬ 
prove  of  these  new  veils,  they  are  undeniably  becoming  to 
the  woman  who  has  lost  the  bloom  of  her  youthful  days. 
These  veils  are,  however,  smart  only  with  a  large  hat.  For 
the  small  capote  or  bonnet  the  veil  is  less  thickly  dotted  and 
often  shows  no  dot  at  all.  The  plain  veil,  if  becoming,  saves 
both  purse  and  eye-sight.  Colored  veils  are  not  as  great  favor¬ 
ites  as  they  wTere  last  year.  The  white  chiffon  veil  with  black 
dots,  while  most  becoming,  is  one  of  the  hottest  of  belongings 
and  is  trying  to  the  eyesight  as  well.  A  lady  is  never  well 
dressed  in  a  black  veil  with  a  white  edge.  This  fanciful  article 
gives  the  wearer  an  unkempt  appearance  and  is  never  becoming. 
The  Summer  veil  never  reaches  below  the  chin,  is  adjusted  with 
fulness  in  front  and  tied  to  the  hat  behind.  The  old  method  of 
tying  it  at  the  back  of  the  hair  is  seldom  adopted  nowadays. 
A  loosely  gathered  knot  is  tied  at  the  middle  of  the  upper  edge 
of  the  veil  to  secure  its  neat  adjustment  across  the  broad  brim 
of  the  hat.  A  veil  so  tightly  drawn  that  the  eyelashes  protrude 
through  the  mesh  gives  an  uncanny  look  to  the  wearer.  Just 
what  to  do  'with  a  veil  when  not  in  use  is  a  puzzling  question,  but 
experience  shows  that  it  should  not  be  folded.  When  the  hat  is 
placed  in  its  box,  if  the  veil  taken  from  it  is  carefully  laid  over 
it,  no  further  care  will  be  found  necessary.  To  fold  a  veil  each 
time  after  wearing  it  is  to  soon  render  it  soft  and  bedraggled. 
We  may  learn  much  from  the  French  concerning  the  suitability 
and  care  of  our  belongings.  The  up-to-date  French  woman 
has  an  appropriate  veil  for  each  specific  occasion.  For  weddings 
there  is  the  cream-white  lace  veil  covered  with  dainty  sprays. 
For  funerals  she  has  a  black  Brussels  net;  for  the  afternoon 
call  a  fanciful  black  veil,  etc. 

The  French  woman  best  understands  how  to  make  the  most 
of  “nothings”  in  dress.  She  eschews 
bracelets  if  her  wrists  are  large;  if  she 
has  a  dainty  ear,  no  earring,  even  the 
tiniest,  ever  mars  it.  If  her  waist  is 
short,  the  belt  of  her  bodice  is  narrow 
and  pointed  back  and  front,  while  if  she  is  longer  waisted 
than  is  quite  artistic,  her  belt  is  worn  wide.  She  is  a  slave  to 
no  modiste’s  opinion,  but  changes  a  style  here  and  adds  to  it 
there  to  make  it  suit  her  individual  requirements.  She  well 
knows  that  many  really  pretty  women  are  made  plain  and 
unattractive  by  shapeless,  ugly  clothing  and  the  wearing  of 
colors  that  do  not  harmonize,  and  that  even  a  plain  woman 
becomes  charming  when  perfectly  dressed.  She  is  of  all 
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women  well  groomed,  and  her  clothes  never 
suggest  carelessness.  It  is  well  enough  for 
the  heroine  of  a  novel  to  be  described  as  at¬ 
tractive  in  clinging,  filmy  wdiite,  with  a  rose  at 
her  belt,  but  the  French  woman  knows  well 
that  unless  that  filmy  sleeve  was  sufficiently 
stiffened  and  unless  the  skirt  hung  well,  the 
heroine  would  have  been  a  fright,  and  the  rose 
at  her  belt  would  have  little  charm  if  the  belt 
itself  was  untidily  adjusted.  The  French  woman’s  belongings 
are  carefully  kept  in  repair.  Her  street  boots  never  show  signs 
of  wear,  a  condition  resulting  from  careful  polishing  and  the 
needed  taking  of  the  shoemaker’s  stitch  in  time.  Hence  it 
results  that  even  when  she  has  little  money  to  expend  upon  her 
dress  she  always  looks  well. 

The  newest  boots  show  especially  graceful  styles,  making  an 
ill-shaped  foot  appear  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  One  of  the  handsomest  de- 
BOOTS.  signs  is  made  of  russet  leather,  with  a 

cloth  top  to  match  the  costume.  These 
boots  invariably  button.  In  all-black  leather  the  laced  boot  is  a 
favorite.  The  low-cut  shoe,  so  cool  and  comfortable  during  the 
heated  season,  is  made  with  a  patent  leather  vamp  and  tied 
high  over  the  instep  with  large  bows  of  black  ribbon.  Evening 
slippers  are  trimmed  with  the  old-time  rosettes  or  with  small 
buckles.  Since  my  lady  has  learned  to  mount  her  bicycle  a 
new  style  of  shoe  is  seen.  This  is  a  light-weight  russet  leather 
with  laced  leggings  of  canvas  that  match  the  bicycle  costume. 

The  height  of  elegance  seemed  to  have  been  reached  last 
season  in  the  beauty  of  parasol  handles, 
but  the  handle  of  the  present  Summer 
eclipses  all  before  it.  In  the  handle  lies 
the  expense  of  the  parasol,  since  the 

covering  fabric  is  often  inexpensive.  The  manufacturers  have 
evidently  searched  the  world  over  for  novelties,  for  handles  are 
shown  in  malacca,  in  Dresden  china,  in  various  precious  woods 
(carved  and  uncarved),  in  ivory,  gold  and  silver  and  of  multi¬ 
tudinous  shapes  and  designs.  This  fancy  provides  a  new  use 
for  the  bangles  so  long  discarded.  The  bracelets  are  bound 
together  and  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  parasol  handle,  thus 
forming  a  ring  to  slip  over  the  wrist.  The  covering  for  the 
Summer  parasol  is  even  more  fanciful.  The  new  silks  used 
for  this  purpose  show  as  many  colors  as  did  Joseph’s  coat,  a 
prevailing  tone,  however,  resulting  mysteriously  from  the  com¬ 
bination.  Miss  Fin-de-Siecle,  whose  purse  is  heavy,  has  a  parasol 
to  match  each  shirt-waist,  the  covering  being  made  of  the  same 
material  as  the  waist.  The  economical  woman  chooses  her 
parasol  so  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  harmony  with  any  of  her 
gowns,  a  black  showing  a  line  of  pink,  blue  or  green,  or  a 
dark-green  showing  white  lines  or  dots  suiting  most  frocks. 
Cool  colors  are  chosen  by  the  thoughtful  woman,  who  realizes 
that  to  carry  a  flaming  red  parasol  or  wear  a  red  shirt-waist 
on  a  blazing  day  in  July  savors  very  much  of  cruelty  to  her 
fellow  creatures. 

Believe  me,  my  dears,  your  hostess  will  not  intend  a  reproof 
if  you  find  on  your  dressing-table  a  com¬ 
plete  toilet  set.  She  does  not  for  one 
moment  suppose  you  are  going  to  use  it 
or  that  you  are  travelling  without  these 
necessities,  but  she  places  it  there  because 
toilet  articles  are  to-day  part  of  the  guest-room  furnishings. 
One  article  is  always  found  in  a  well-appointed  guest  room, 
however  scantily  it  may  otherwise  be  furnished.  That  article 
is  a  work  basket,  a  dainty  appurtenance  that  goes  far  toward 
making  a  guest  feel  at  home  and  costs  the  hostess  but  little 
time  or  expense  to  provide.  Mrs.  Dives’.work  basket  is  indeed 
a  pretty  nest,  with  its  beautiful  finishings,  often  ornamented 
with  a  certain  flower  or  a  design  that  is  also  found  on  scissors, 
needle-case,  tape-measure  case  and  pin-cusliion.  Here  are  silver 
winders  for  embroidery  silks,  silver  boxes  for  holding  silk,  a 
silver  oval  for  the  ball  of  darning  cotton,  silver  cases  for  needles, 
rippers  with  silver  handles,  silver  crochet  needles  and  various 
other  bits  of  sewing  furniture  making  up  a  beautiful  collection 
to  look  upon.  These  articles  are  useful  as  well  as  ornamental, 
for  many  garments  for  the  poor  are  to-day  fashioned  by  Mrs. 
Dives’  own  dainty,  manicured  fingers  with  these  same  pretty 
belongings. 
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The  gftgV’s  outfit. 

(For  Illustrations  of  Figures  1  to  4  see  Page  103.) 


No  work  is  considered  too  tedious  or  trying  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  layette,  everything  done  for  that  blessed  pink  and 
white  morsel  being  a  labor  of  love.  Willing  hands  guide  the 
needle  and  loving  thoughts  accompany  its  course  through  the 
delicate  fabrics.  Only  the  finest  and  softest  textiles  are  deemed 
fit  to  touch  the  tender,  rose-leaf  skin.  For  the  little  gowns 
French  and  English  nainsook,  dimity  and  French  mull  or 
organdy  are  popular  materials.  French  percale,  that  softest  of 
muslin  weaves,  is  used  for  night  and  morning  slips.  Cambric  is 
employed  for  the  same  purpose,  but  as  it  does  not  long  retain  its 
original  purity  of  tone,  it  is  not  so  general  a  favorite  as 
percale,  which  remains  a  snowy- white  no  matter  how  fre¬ 
quently  laundered.  The  same  materials  used  for  dresses  are 
employed  for  the  upper  skirts,  while  for  the  under-skirts  and 
pinning-blankets  white  flannel  is  the  one  fabric,  woven,  how¬ 
ever,  in  varying  degrees  of  fineness. 

In  trimming  and  finish  simplicity  is  observed,  this  quality 
being  enjoined  both  by  good  taste  and  utility.  Narrow  embroid¬ 
ery  in  a  dainty  pattern,  drawn- work  or  hemstitching,  tucking, 
feather-stitching,  real  or  imitation  Valenciennes  lace  and  ribbon 
embrace  about  all  the  trimmings  commendable  for  these  little 
gowns.  The  christening  dress,  baby’s  robe  of  state,  admits,  of 
course,  of  elaboration,  but  only  to  a  limited  degree.  The  petti¬ 
coats  are  often  trimmed  to  correspond  with  the  dress. 

There  is  a  fancy  gradually  gaining  ground  for  attaching  skirts 
to  little,  low-necked,  sleeveless  bodies  and  thus  allowing  the 
weight  of  the  skirt  to  rest  upon  the  shoulders  rather  than  upon 
the  hips,  as  in  the  conventional  skirt-band.  The  body  is  made 
of  nainsook  or  any  of  the  materials  mentioned  and  has  buttons 
at  the  bottom  to  correspond  with  button-holes  in  the  skirt  belt. 
The  edges  of  these  little  bodies  are  usually  finished  with  lace  or 
embroidery.  Still,  the  old,  established  fashion  appeals  as  strongly 
as  ever  to  conservative  mothers. 

The  linen  shirt,  so  dainty  yet  so  cold  to  the  sensitive  flesh  of 
its  wearer,  has  happily  given  way  to  the  woven  shirt,  which 
clings  closely  to  the  little  form  and  is  thoroughly  protective. 
These  shirts  are  woven  in  all-wool  or  silk  or  in  a  mixture  of 
silk  and  wool  or  cotton  and  wool.  They  may  have  high  necks 
and  long  sleeves  or  low  necks  and  short  sleeves,  though  the 
latter  are  not  strongly  recommended,  save  in  the  hottest  of 
Summer  weather.  The  shirts  are  made  to  button  partially  or 
entirely  down  the  front  or  are  double-breasted,  in  which  event 
they  button  under  the  arm  and  afford  much  warmth  and  pro¬ 
tection.  Six  of  the  first  size  and  as  many  of  the  second  size  are 
ordinarily  included  in  an  outfit.  Wooden  forms  for  drying 
these  little  garments,  which  shrink  readily  if  not  properly 
washed  and  dried,  are  provided  and  are  found  very  useful. 
The  shirt  should  be  washed  in  tepid  water  with  a  pure  soap  and 
rubbed  between  the  hands,  then  rinsed  in  clean,  tepid  water 
and  stretched  upcn  the  form. 

Six  flannel  bands  that  may  either  be  pinked  or  hemmed  and 
stitched  at  the  edges — though  the  former  finish  is  deemed  the 
better  because  smoother — are  provided.  These  are  worn  for 
about  six  weeks  to  give  support  to  the  body,  and  are  then  re¬ 
placed  by  little  wool  or  silk-and-wool  woven  bands  that  are 
simply  slipped  over  the  head  and  sometimes  held  in  place  by 
shoulder  straps.  Some  are  made  without  the  straps  and  others 
have,  in  addition  to  the  straps,  a  little  tab  having  a  button-hole 
through  which  to  slip  the  safety-pin  securing  the  diaper.  Six 
of  these  bands  are  considered  sufficient. 

As  for  diapers,  from  six  to  seven  dozen  are  made  of  bird’s- 
eye  linen,  being  cut  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  square. 
A  shaped  rubber  diaper  is  worn  over  the  linen  one  when  the 
infant  is  taken  for  the  daily  airing.  Three  buttons  and  but¬ 
ton-holes  are  provided. for  adjusting  the  diaper.  Shaped  diapers 
of  antiseptic  cloth  are  frequently  preferred  to  linen  ones,  being 
softer  and  more  absorbent.  . 

Baby’s  gowns  follow  the  fashion  of  full  sleeves,  and  some 
of  the  adjuncts  which  enhance  their  attractiveness  are  copied 
from  ladies'  styles.  At  least  eight  dresses  are  provided,  vari¬ 
ously  made  and  trimmed,  besides  the  christening  robe. 

The  dainty  outdoor  toilette  shown  at  figure  No.  1  includes  a 
cloak  and  cap.  The  cloak  is  made  of  white  wool  crepon  over  a 
pink  China  silk  lining  that  is  dimly  visible  through  the  thin  wool 
fabric.  The  skirt  falls  full  from  a  smooth  body,  and  the  latter 
is  nearly  concealed  by  a  many-pointed  ripple  cape,  which  is 


outlined  by  double-edged  point  Venise  lace  insertion.  Over  the 
neck-band  is  adjusted  a  ruching  of  white  satin  ribbon  with 
loops  and  ends  falling  in  front.  The  bishop  sleeves  are  finished 
with  reversed  culfs  overlaid  with  lace.  Cloaks  of  pique  are 
very  much  worn  and  may  be  easily  laundered.  Open-patterned 
embroidery  may  trim  both  the  skirt  and  collar  of  a  pique  cloak 
of  the  present  style,  which  is  based  upon  pattern  No.  8054, 
price  lOd.  or  20  cents.  The  pique  will  be  cut  away  from  beneath 
the  embroidered  insertion,  and  the  edging  will  fall  from  the 
edges,  being  set  on  under  a  fancy-stitched  band.  The  cap  is  a 
dainty  affair  made  of  white  mull  and  Valenciennes  lace  insertion, 
the  mull  strips  being  wrought  with  feather- stitching.  Round  the 
edge  stands  a  very  full  ruche  of  white  feather-edged  baby  ribbon. 
The  ties  are  of  mull.  A  colored  silk  lining,  cut  by  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  as  that  used  for  the  cap,  No.  7394,  price  5d.  or  10  cents,  may 
be  worn  beneath  the  cap  in  cool  weather. 

A  simpler  fashion  is  represented  at  figure  No.  2  in  English 
nainsook  and  all-over  Swiss  embroidery.  Of  the  latter  material 
is  cut  a  round  yoke  whence  flows  a  full  skirt,  which,  being 
straight,  allows  a  hemstitched  hem.  A  frill  of  edging  outlines 
the  yoke  and  also  stands  up  about  the  neck  and  falls  from  the 
bishop  sleeves.  The  skirt  could  be  trimmed  with  alternating 
rows  of  drawn-work  and  feather-stitching.  A  similar  effect 
could  be  produced  in  the  yoke  and  Valenciennes  lace  edging 
might  be  used  instead  of  the  embroidered  edging.  Pattern  No. 
7803,  price  lOd.  or  20  cents,  was  used  in  the  making. 

A  slip  for  night  and  early  morning  wear,  in  peasant  style,  is 
pictured  at  figure  No.  3  made  of  English  nainsook  in  a  heavier 
variety  than  that  used  for  dresses.  The  slip  is  full  and  is 
simply  finished  with  a  hemstitched  hem.  The  sleeves  are 
shirred  at  the  wrists  to  fall  in  frills  over  the  hands  and  extend 
to  the  neck,  where  a  row  of  shirring  also  effects  a  frill  finish, 
both  neck  and  sleeve  frills  being  edged  with  Valenciennes  lace. 
The  pattern  by  which  the  slip  is  made  is  No.  7656,  price  7d.  or 
15  cents.  From  nine  to  twelve  slips  are  usually  provided  and 
but  slight  differences  are  to  be  noted  in  their  construction. 

A  suggestion  for  the  christening  gown  is  pictured  at  figure 
No.  4  fashioned  in  a  combination  of  French  organdy  and  Val¬ 
enciennes  lace  insertion.  The  skirt  hangs  straight  and  full  from 
a  Pompadour  yoke  formed  of  rows  of  insertion  joined  by  fine 
embroidered  beading.  In  the  skirt  two  rows  of  insertion  are  let 
in  their  depth  apart  and  each  is  framed  in  beading.  From  the 
edge  falls  a  ruffle  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  insertion  and  bead¬ 
ing  and  also  with  edging.  Edging  likewise  stands  about  the 
throat  above  the  band.  The  bishop  sleeves  are  gathered  to 
bands,  from  which  fall  frills  of  lace  edging,  and  over  the 
sleeves  hang  bretelles  matching  the  yoke,  a  frill  of  lace  follow¬ 
ing  all  the  edges.  Crossing  the  bottom  of  the  yoke  is  an  inch¬ 
wide  white  satin  ribbon  arranged  to  fall  at  each  side  in  a  loop- 

and  end.  The  petticoat  will 
correspond  with  the  dress 
skirt  in  material  and  deco¬ 
ration.  The  pattern  by~ 
which  the  dress  is  planned 
is  No.  8055,  price  lOd.  or 
20  cents.  Dimity,  mull 
or  fine  French  nainsook 
could  be  similarly  made  up 
and  lace  and  Swiss  em¬ 
broidery  or  drawn-work 
may  form  the  decoration. 

Aset  of  infants’  under¬ 
wear  constructed  on  hy¬ 
gienic  principles,  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  pattern  No. 
7737,  price  Is.  8d.  or  40 
cents.  The  diaper  draw¬ 
ers  are  made  of  bird’s-eye 
linen  and  are  closed  with 
buttons  and  button-holes, 
linen  tape  being  run  in  a 
casing  at  the  top  to  regu¬ 
late  the  drawers  to  the  size 
of  the  waist.  Antiseptic 
cloth  or  rubber  webbing; 
may  be  used,  the  latter, 
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however,  only  when  the  drawers  are  to  be  worn  over  linen 
diapers.  The  band  is  of  fine  white  flannel,  with  fancy-stitched, 
hemmed  edges,  and  safety-pins  are  used  to  hold  it  in  place. 
The  upper  skirt  is  cut  from  French  percale.  The  skirt  hangs 
full  from  a  smooth  body  with  shoulder  straps,  the  fastening 
being  accomplished  with  safety-pins.  The  shoulders  in  this  im 
stance  support  the  weight  of  the  skirt  as  in  the  case  of  the 
separate  body  before  mentioned.  Between  two  clusters  of  tucks 
made  at  the  bottom  a  row  of  fine  white  embroidered  insertion 
is  applied,  the  material  being  cut  away  beneath  it.  The  flannel 
skirt  is  scolloped  at  the  bottom  and  worked  in  a  dainty  vine 
pattern  above.  It  hangs  in  folds  from  the  waist.  The  waist  is 
also  made  with  a  body  having  shoulder  straps  closed  with  a 
button  and  button-hole.  This  waist  is  seamless  and  extends 
widely  beyond  the  placket  of  the  skirt  at  the  center  of  the 
back  and  is  lapped  and  fastened  with  safety-pins,  the  lapped 
portions  being  shaped  off  gradually  from  the  top  toward  the 
lower  edge  of  the  waist.  Usually  four  plain  and  four  fancy 
skirts  of  both  kinds  are  provided. 

The  barrow-coat  or  pinning-blanket — and  six  are  needed — is 
of  flannel  and  in  this  instance  the  body  and  skirt  are  cut  in 
one,  the  former  being  supplied  with  straps  that  button  on  the 
shoulders.  The  body  portion  of  the  front  is  extended  at  each 
side  and  tapered  to  points ;  the  extensions  are  lapped  about  the 

body,  the  underlapping  end 
being  passed  through  a  slash 
made  at  one  side  under  the 
arm  and  the  ends  are  fastened 
with  tie  strings  of  silk  tape 
attached  to  them  and  bowed 
at  the  back.  Silk 
tape  binds  all 
the  edges. 

Pattern  No. 
8256,  price  Is. 
8d.  or  40  cents, 
includes  a  set  of 
infants’  clothes, 
consisting  of  a 
dress,  skirt,  slip, 
sack  and  bib. 
The  dress  is 
made  of  English 
nainsook,  which 
is  frequently 

preferred  to  the  French,  because  it  is  softer.  The  yoke  sup¬ 
porting  the  full  skirt,  is  square  at  the  back  and  pointed  in  front 
and  is  simply  trimmed  with  feather-stitching  and  drawn-work. 
The  skirt  is  made  with  a  deep  hem  fancy-stitched  along 
the  top.  A  frill  of  Valenciennes  lace  stands  upright  at  the 
neck  and  similar  frills  fall  from  the  bands  finishing  the  full 
sleeves.  A  neat  finish  for  these  tiny  garments  is  contributed  by 
a  cording  of  the  material  sewed  in  with  the  sleeve  to  the 
arm’s-eye.  The  neck  may  be  similarly  treated.  Slender  white 
cord  is  merely  stitched  in  a  casing  of  the  material  cut  bias.  The 
skirt  is  cut  from  French  percale  and  is  made  with  a  full  skirt 
and  a  body  with  shoulder  straps.  Two  rows  of  embroidered 
insertion  and  one  of  edging  adorn  the  skirt.  The  slip  is  also 
cut  from  percale  and  is  finished  with  a  hemstitched  hem.  A 
frill  of  narrow  embroidery  in  a  simple  pattern  forms  the  collar 
and  also  finishes  the  full  sleeves,  which  are  sewed  in  the  arms’- 
eyes  with  cording.  The  sack  is  fashioned  from  white  crepon 
and  lined  with  pale  blue  silk.  It  is  cut  in  battlements  at  the 
bottom  and  is  provided  with  a  full,  round  hood,  which  is  also 
silk-lined,  the  ends  of  the  hood  being  tied  in  front  with  blue 
ribbon.  The  full  sleeves  are  gathered  to  cuffs,  which  are  fol¬ 
lowed  at  both  edges  with  frills  of  torchon  lace.  Lace  likewise 
trims  all  the  loose  edges  of  the  little  sack.  Cashmere  is  also 
liked  for  sacks,  and  when  so  used  may  be  embroidered  or 
trimmed  with  ribbon  or  lace.  Four  sacks  are  usually  supplied 
and  two  of  them  are  ordinarily  made  simply.  Jersey-knit 
sacks  of  white  or  colored  wool,  bordered  with  a  color  if  the 
body  is  white  or  with  white  if  the  body  is  colored,  and  made 
with  turn-over  or  standing  collars  and  full  sleeves  with  reversed 
cuffs,  have  largely  supplanted  the  crocheted  sacks  with  which 
baby’s  friends  in  times  gone  by  so  liberally  supplied  him.  The 
Jersey  sacks  may  be  more  advantageously  laundered  than  the 
crocheted  ones,  hence  the  preference.  The  bib  is  made  of 
quilted  nainsook  of  rather  heavy  quality  and  in  each  diamond 
is  embroidered  a  dot.  A  narrow  frill  of  embroidery  borders 
the  edge.  Baby  cannot  have  too  many  bibs,  and  while  a  dozen 
are  usually  made,  this  number  is  none  too  large.  A  bib  which 
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may  be  ornamentally  worn  over  baby’s 
coat  is  made  by  pattern  No.  8193,  price  3d. 
or  5  cents.  It  is  of  fine  French  nainsook 
and  percale,  the  latter  material  being  used 
for  the  wadded  under  layer.  The  upper 
layer,  which  is  the  decorative  one,  may  be 
cut  in  star  or  in  diamond  shape.  In  the 
latter  case  the  ends  are  crossed  in  fichu 
back.  Valenciennes  lace 
Such  bibs  may  be  hand- 


fashion  at  the 
either  style. 
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adopted  until  long 
and  three  pairs  of 


follows  the  edges  in 
embroidered  and  lace-trimmed 

Baby’s  first  bootees  are  of  silk,  silk-and-wool  or  all-wool 
crocheted  or  knitted  in  white,  blue  and  white  or  pink  and  white 
— infants’  colors  all.  Wooden  lasts  are  provided  upon  which 
to  dry  this  dainty  footgear  when  washed,  its  shape  being  thus 
maintained.  Moccasins  also  are  made  of 
corded  silk,  embroidered  or  not,  or  of 
fleece-lined  pique  trimmed  with  embroid¬ 
ery  rosettes  or  insertion.  A  design  by 
which  to  fashion  bootees  from  any  of  the 
materials  suggested  is  given  in  pattern 
No.  4965,  price  5d.  or  10  cents.  Tan,  blue 
and  white  Suede  and  kid  bootees  are  made 
up  in  the  same  way,  but  are  usually  not 
clothes  are  discarded.  Three  pairs  of  fine 
simple  bootees  are  furnished. 

Four  dainty  little  wrappers,  which  envelop  the  little  body  and 
thoroughly  protect  it,  are  considered  none  too  many.  These 

garments  may  be  made  of  striped 
French  flannel  or  serge,  crepon,  cash- 
mere  or  China  silk  tufted  with  wool  or 
ribbosene,  and  trimmed  with  lace,  em¬ 
broidery,  ribbon  or  fancy  stitching. 
A  dressy  wrapper  is  made  of  white 
crepon  lined  with  blue  China  silk.  The 
fronts  are  closed  at  intervals  with  blue 
silk  ribbon  ties,  though  buttons  and 
button-holes  could  be  used.  The  collar 
is  of  the  turn-down  variety  with  round¬ 
ing  ends,  and  the  sleeves  are  in  simple 
coat  style  with  ribbon  bows  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  wrists.  Torchon  lace  is 
frilled  about  the  edge  of  the  collar  and  also  at  the  wrists.  The 
pattern  used  is  No.  8297,  price  7d.  or  15  cents. 

An  infants’  set  of  outdoor  garments  is  comprised  in  pattern 
No.  8134,  price  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents.  The  coat  is  made  of  fine  white 
serge,  and  the  skirt  of  it  depends  in  folds  from  a  smooth  body, 
over  which  hangs  a  cape.  The  sleeves  are  unusully  full  and  are 
caught  to  cuffs.  Over  the  cape  hangs  a  round 
hood  lined  with  pink  China  silk,  a  ribbon  bow  to 
match  falling  in  front  from  the  ends  of  the  cape. 

A  vine  design  is  wrought  with  white  silk  along 
the  edges  of  the  cape.  An  exception¬ 
ally  dressy  coat  could  be  developed  in 
white  broche  China  silk. 

A  new  and  dainty  garment,  which 
out  of  doors  on  very 
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may  be  worn 
warm  days 
or  otherwise 
instead  of  a 
wrapper  or 
sack,  is  a  cir¬ 
cular  cape 
made  with  a 
hood  or  a 
deep  collar, 
of  cashmere, 
serge  or  cre¬ 
pon  and  silk 
lined.  These 
little  capes 
are  preferred 

by  some  mothers  to  shawls,  because  they  may  be  more  easily 
adjusted  and  yield  quite  as  much  comfort  and  warmth. 

The  cap  is  made  of  French  organdy  and  from  the  lower  edge 
falls  a  frill  edged  with  Valenciennes  lace.  The  face  trimming 
consists  of  a  full  ruche  of  Valenciennes  lace  edging,  and  on  top 
of  the  head,  a  bow  of  white  satin  ribbon  is  fixed  back  of  the 
ruche.  The  ties  are  also  of  ribbon.  White  and  colored  ribbon 
rosettes  may  now  be  obtained  for  trimming  caps.  Only  deft 
fingers  can  gracefully  fashion  a  rosette,  simple  though  it  seems  ; 
the  convenience  of  the  ready-made  ones  will,  therefore,  appeal  to 
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those  unskilled  with  the  needle.  A  veil  to  be  worn  on  cool 
days  may  be  made  of  fine  Brussels  net,  trimmed  at  the  lower  and 


side  edges  with  narrow  Valenciennes  lace  and  drawn  at  the  top 

are  also  silk  and  wool 
English  nainsook.  The 


with  a  narrow  satin  ribbon.  There 
knitted  veils.  The  dress  is  made  of 
yoke,  from  which  the  skirt  hangs  full,  is  square  at  the  back  and 
double-pointed  in  front,  and  is  decorated  with  drawn-work,  a 
frill  of  Valenciennes  lace  edging  following  its  outline  and  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  neck.  The  skirt  is  also  adorned  with  drawn  work 
above  a  hemstitched  hem.  The  full  sleeves  are  each  finished 
with  a  band  edged  with  lace.  A  ruffle,  also  ornamented  with 
drawn-work  and  edged  with  lace,  could  be  disposed  at  the  edge 
of  the  skirt.  The  bootees  are  cut  from  white  pique  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  feather-stitching.  A  rosette  of  narrow  embroidered 
edging  is  placed  just  above  the 
instep. 

A  set  of  practical  night  clothes 
for  an  infant  is  embraced  in  pat¬ 
tern  No.  7260,  price  Is.  8d.  or 
40  cents.  The  gown  is  made  of 
French  percale  and  hangs  full 
from  the  neck,  where  a  frill  of 
embroidery  provides  a  neat  fin¬ 
ish.  The  sleeveshre  edged  with 
embroidery  and  the  lower  edge 
is  completed  with  a  deep  hem 
held  down  with  feather-stitch¬ 
ing.  The  skirt  is  also  made  of 
percale,  though  muslin  is  used 
for  the  high-necked,  sleeveless 
body,  from  which  the  skirt  hangs 
full.  The  hem  is  also  feather- 
stitched.  The  wrapper  is  made 
of  French  blue-and- white  striped 
flannel,  with  a  rolling  collar  and 

coat  sleeve.  The  collar,  sleeves  and  lower  and  front  hems  are 
decorated  with,  blue  silk  fancy-stitching.  The  sack  is  fashioned 


mo 


from  white  cashmere.  The  collar  rolls  over  at  the  neck  and  the 
sleeves  are  drawn  at  the  wrists.  All  the  edges  are  scolloped  and 
embroidered  with  blue  silk. 

Experienced  mothers  appreciate  the  necessity  of  a  sheet  of 
rubber  stockinet  to  be  placed  beneath  the  linen  sheet  in  cradle  or 
carriage.  The  edges  of  this  sheet  are  simply  bound.  Three  of 
these  will  be  found  sufficient. 

Union  cloth,  an  admixture  of  linen  and  cotton,  is  the  material 
preferred  for  the  dozen  sheets  that  are  made  with  wide  hems  at 
top  and  bottom.  The  pillow  cases — and  six  of  these  are  made  of 
French  nainsook  for  crib  and  carriage  use — are  cut  15x18  inches 
in  size  and  trimmed  with  lace  or  embroidery.  A  dainty  pillow¬ 
case  for  a  carriage  has  a  frill  of  Swiss  embroidery  at  the  edge 
and  a  row  of  wide  embroidered  beading  some  distance  above 
through  which  white  satin  ribbon  is  drawn  and  arranged  in  a 
bow  at  one  corner.  A  down  pillow  covered  with  blue  or  pink 
China  silk  is  often  used  for  the  carriage.  Carriage  covers  are 
made  of  silk,  serge  or  pique  in  white,  pink  or  blue.  Those  of 
pique  are  the  most  popular  just  now,  because  they  may  be  so 
easily  laundered.  Embroidery  and  ribbon  are  used  to  trim. 

The  small  baby  basket  has  given  place  to  the  more  com¬ 
modious  hamper,  the  tray  of  which  is  destined  for  toilet  articles 
and  the  space  beneath  it  for  the  wardrobe.  Both  wicker  and 
palm  leaf  hampers  are  in  vogue,  but  the  latter  are  given  pre¬ 
ference.  The  hamper  is  lined  with  blue  or  pink  Silesia  and 
covered  with  plain  or  dotted  Swiss  or  point  di  esprit  net  fulled 
on  and  finished  at  the  edges  with  self  headings.  Ribbon 
rosettes  and  Valenciennes  lace  edgings  contribute  the  usual 
decoration.  Cushions  are  provided  for  pins  and  pockets  for 
safety-pins.  These  last  are  chosen  in  various  sizes  with  patent 
hooks  from  which  the  pin  point  cannot  possibly  escape.  There 
are  also  pockets  in  the  hamper  for  comb,  brush  and  sponges. 
The  soap  is  kept  in  a  box  of  porcelain  or  silver  and  the  powder 
box  usually  matches  it.  The  hamper  is  delicately  perfumed  with 
sachet  powder,  sprinkled  between  the  lining  or  placed  in  sachets 
beneath  the  lining  or  in  some  of  the  cushions  or  pockets. 
Greater  or  less  elaboration  may  be  observed  in  the  decoration. 


♦ 


THE  BftgY’S  RECEPTION. 


’Twas  in  the  leafy  month  of  June; 

The  birds  they  were  a  singing, 

when  Mrs.  Anderson,  going  to  the  door  in  response  to  a  ring, 
received  a  small  white  envelope  tied  with  narrow,  baby-blue 
ribbon.  Inside  was  a  card  of  invitation  which  read  : 

Miss  Rosebud  Warren 

At  home,  Thursday ,  May  twenty-four ,  from  three  to  six  P.  M., 

assisted  by 

Mrs.  Rosalind  Moore ,  Mrs.  Rosa  Warren  and 
Mammy. 

Mrs.  Anderson  smiled.  She  understood  in  a  moment.  Mrs. 
Rosalind  Moore,  a  neighbor  and  friend,  had  a  daughter  Rosa, 
who  married  a  Mr.  Warren  two  years  previous  and  went  to  a 
distant  State  to  live.  Recently  she  had  come  home  for  her 
first  visit  since  her  marriage,  bringing  with  her  a  baby  daughter 
of  three  months,  little  Rosebud  Warren.  Mrs.  Moore  was 
introducing  the  baby  to  her  mother’s  friends. 

When  Mrs.  Anderson  reached  the  house  at  the  appointed  time, 
she  heard  the  buzz  of  conversation  already  begun  in  the  par¬ 
lors.  A  little  girl  in  white  with  blue  ribbons  received  her  card 
at  the  door.  Another  in  white  with  pink  ribbons  stood  at  the 
parlor  door  near  a  table  covered  with  rosebuds  of  every  hue. 
One  of  the  buds  she  pinned  to  Mrs.  Anderson’s  dress,  perform¬ 
ing  a  similar  gracious  service  for  every  visitor  entering  the 
parlor.  The  parlors  were  decorated  solely  with  roses.  In  vases, 
bowls,  baskets  and  dishes,  they  stood  or  reclined  in  sweet  pro¬ 
fusion.  June  is  the  month  of  roses,  and  every  garden  had  sent 
its  tribute. 

In  the  large,  lace-curtained  bow  -window  stood  a  tall  arm¬ 
chair.  Seated  in  this  was  a  slender,  kindly-faced  negro  woman. 
Her  dress  of  black  was  covered  from  waist  to  hem  by  a  snowy 
white  apron  and  a  white  kerchief  was  crossed  upon  her  breast. 
Above  her  gray  hair  a  turban  of  white  lawn  was  twisted  into 
many  folds.  This  was  Mammy.  She  had  been  the  baby’s 
mother’s  nurse,  and  thus  she  always  dressed. 


Upon  a  dainty  pillow  in  her  lap  lay  the  baby.  Her  robes  of 
softest,  sheerest  white  fell  to  the  floor  bare  of  trimming,  except 
for  the  filmy  lace  upon  the  waist  and  sleeves.  Amid  the  lace, 
upon  the  gently  heaving  breast,  nestled  a  wee  pink  rosebud. 
The  sleeves  were  tied  about  the  dimpled  wrists  with  bows  of 
baby-blue  ribbon. 

A  half  dozen  of  particular  friends  had  been  requested  to  send 
each  a  little  daughter  dressed  in  pure  white.  They  were  grouped 
about  the  baby,  admiring  and  loving,  scarcely  able  to  keep  their 
hands  off  her.  The  picture  was  perfect. 

In  an  arm-chair  at  one  side  of  the  window — a  vision  of  silk, 
old  lace  and  diamonds — sat  the  grandmother.  On  the  other 
side  stood  the  proud  young  mother,  receiving  and  introducing 
her  friends  to  the  baby. 

As  for  little  Rosebud  herself,  she  lay  in  placid  content,  look¬ 
ing  around  with  wide-open  eyes,  undisturbed  by  the  coming  and 
going  throng  and  indifferent  to  the  bursts  of  admiration.  Surely 
no  debutante  was  ever  so  unaffected  by  praise  that  looked  from 
eyes  and  spoke  from  lips. 

After  a  while,  though,  with  a  sweet  look  of  confidence  into 
Mammy’s  bending  face,  she  closed  the  rose-leaf  lids  over  the  vio¬ 
let  eyes  and  went  to  sleep  in  the  very  presence  of  her  guests  ! 
If  anything  could  have  added  to  her  charms,  it  was  this.  Of 
course,  every  one  who  had  already  seen  her  must  come  again, 
and  admire  her  in  this  new  guise.  No  one  thought  for  a 
moment  of  touching  the  baby  lips,  but  many  bent  and  kissed 
the  little  hands.  One  mother,  whose  little  one  was  in  fairer 
form  in  some  fairer  region,  dropped  a  tear  upon  the  little  hand. 

On  a  large  round  table  in  an  adjoining  room  were  served  light 
refreshments.  In  the  center  of  the  table  stood  a  large  bowl  of 
roses,  and  rosebuds  were  scattered  here  and  there  about  the 
cloth.  After  accepting  this  hospitality  the  guests  had  to  stop 
once  more  at  the  baby’s  window,  take  one  more  look  at  the 
sleeping  rosebud  face,  bid  adieu  to  Grandmother  Rosalind, 
Mother  Rosa  and  to  Mammy.  Then  they  went  away,  agreeing 
with  Mrs.  Anderson  who  exclaimed:  “Was  there  ever  before 
such  a  lovely  entertainment !  ”  '  ELEANOR  BROWN. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOAEN. 


Whatever  may  have  been  the  disabilities  under  which  women 
labored  formerly  when  they  wished  to  support  themselves  by 
their  own  work,  they  certainly  now  find  every  place  open  to 
them  which  they  are  at  all  capable  of  filling.  Thousands  of 
telegraph  operators,  typewriters  and  trained  nurses  represent 
only  a  few  of  the  employments  which  have  come  into  existence 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  and  in  wdiich  women  can 
meet  men  in  open  competition.  The  great  difficulty  is  that  the 
market  is  rapidly  becoming  over-stocked,  and  that  unless  a  girl 
has  unusual  talent  or  fitness  for  her  work  she  is  likely  to  be  not 
much  better  off  in  the  end  than  if  she  could  do  nothing  at  all. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  in  wffiich  second-rate  cleverness 
was  so  widespread  as  it  is  now,  a  state  of  things  which  has  its 
drawbacks  as  well  as  its  advantages. 

The  question  of  the  various  occupations  for  women  has  been 
frequently  considered  in  this  magazine;  an  able  article  on  the 
subject  was  contributed  by  Mr.  P.  G.  Hubert,  Jr.,  to  the 
Woman's  Book  published  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  but  it 
seems  always  possible  to  add  something  more  when  the  mat¬ 
ter  treated  is  of  vital  importance  to  so  many.  One  or  the 
other  of  two  widely  different  causes  may  lead  to  success. 
The  first  is,  an  especial,  personal  gift  which  enables  its  pos¬ 
sessor  to  do  something  for  which  other  people  are  willing  to 
pay.  This  gift  may  lie  in  any  direction,  but  if  it  is  once  recog¬ 
nized,  it  is  tolerably  sure  to  get  its  deserts.  Twenty  girls  may 
begin  together  in  a  dressmaker’s  or  milliner’s  establishment, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  years  nineteen  will  be  working  on  credit¬ 
ably,  while  the  twentieth  has  developed  some  ingenuity  of  brain 
or  facility  of  finger  which  has  put  her  above  the  rest  in  pay  and 
position.  It  has  been  asserted  that  each  one  of  us  has  latent 
ability  in  some  particular  direction,  but  this  doctrine,  although 
comforting,  is  also  dangerous,  as  it  involves  the  temptation  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  work  which  may  not  be  entirely  congenial. 
Few  women  have  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  tiresome  drudgery 
which  forms  a  part  of  every  man’s  daily  routine,  no  matter  how 
successful  he  may  be,  and  which  he  takes  as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  may  seem  like  comparing  great  things  with  small  if  we  say 
that  the  law  of  sacrifice  holds  good  in  the  working  world  as 
well  as  in  the  spiritual,  and  yet  it  must  be  so.  Just  as  no 
nature  which  is  self-absorbed  and  self-centered  can  ever  pos¬ 
sibly  win  that  larger  happiness  which  comes  from  sympathy 
with  others  for  their  own  sake,  a  happiness  based  on  the  will¬ 
ingness  to  sacrifice  self,  so  no  real  success  can  be  gained  except 
at  the  cost  of  personal  hardship.  When  a  celebrated  singer 
smiles  and  bows  with  her  arms  full  of  flowers  after  holding  a 
great  audience  in  delight  over  melody  which  seems  to  cost  her 
no  more  effort  than  it  would  a  nightingale,  it  is  hard  to  remem¬ 
ber  how  much  care  the  preservation  of  that  gift  means  to  her 
every  day.  If  she  is  to  sing  she  must  rest  and  keep  quiet  fop 
hours,  must  eat  sparingly  and  at  an  unusual  time,  and  al¬ 
though  the  evening  may  be  a  triumph,  the  next  morning  will 
probably  bring  a  long  and  tedious  rehearsal.  The  career  of 
an  actress  has  great  fascination  for  many  girls,  but  how  many 
of  them  realize  that  even  if  they  should  gain  success,  it  will 
mean  the  sacrifice  of  their  personal  freedom?  Every  night  in 
the  week,  except  Sunday,  and  often  two  afternoons,  will  be 
taken  up,  and  there  is  besides  the  necessity  of  frequent  work  in 
the  morning.  One  of  the  best  known  actresses  in  this  country 
once  said  that  while  her  name  and  her  stage  presence  were  al¬ 
ways  before  the  public,  she  herself  had  so  little  leisure  that  she 
felt  as  though  she  were  almost  out  of  the  world.  And  if  bril¬ 
liant  success  has  serious  drawbacks,  many  more  belong  to  the 
comparative  failure  which  is  all  that  hundreds  of  actresses 
ever  reach — -an  engagement  for  a  few  months,  to  be  followed 
by  enforced  idleness,  with  uncertainty  as  to  where  the  next 
employment  will  come  from,  or  the  hardships  which  must  fall 
to  the  share  of  members  of  the  poorer  travelling  companies 
when  they  are,  in  the  picturesque  phrase  of  the  profession,  on 
the  road. 

One  of  the  great  differences  between  the  work  of  men  and 
that  of  women  is  that  if  a  man  is  not  fit  for  any  trade  he  knows 
that  he  must  be  an  unskilled  laborer,  wdiile  there  are  all  sorts  of 
indeterminate  occupations  for  a  woman  at  one  of  which  she 
thinks  she  may  be  able  to  make  something.  Nobody  ever  heard 
of  an  amateur  tailor  or  saddler,  but  any  one  who  htfte  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  Women’s  Exchanges,  or  Societies  of  Decorative 


Art,  knows  that  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  is  to  make  a  proper 
profit  on  work  which  may  be  ordered,  and  yet  pay  a  proper 
price  to  the  women  who  do  it,  and  who  may  be  dependent  on 
their  labor.  If  a  girl  who  is  living  at  home,  free  of  expense, 
chooses  to  do  a  piece  of  embroidery,  she  can  afford  to  sell  it 
for  much  less  than  it  -would  be  just  to  pay  a  woman  -who  works 
all  day  and  may  have  a  mother  or  a  child  to  support,  and  yet 
the  maker  has  a  right  to  sell  and  the  purchaser  to  buy  as  cheaply 
as  she  chooses. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  women  would  face  the  fact  once 
for  all  that  any  employment  which  involves  the  element  of  per¬ 
suasion  and  personal  influence  is  undignified  and  injurious  to 
self-respect.  The  position  of  book-agent,  for  instance,  is  one 
that  suggests  itself  to  many  w7ho  have  no  particular  training  and 
yet  want  to  make  some  money,  but  it  has  many  and  serious  dis¬ 
advantages.  That  good  wine  needs  no  bush  is  truer  of  books 
than  of  almost  anything  else,  and  now  that  advertising  is  so 
widespread  all  the  books  which  any  one  needs  to  have  will  come 
to  him  through  direct  and  simple  channels,  and  those  wdiich  are 
offered  to  agents  usually  need  to  be  helped  along  by  over-praise. 
The  spectacle  of  a  woman  bothering  a  man  in  his  office  to  buy 
or  subscribe  for  some  dictionary  or  encyclopaedia  which  he  does 
not  -want,  and  taking  advantage  of  his  possible  admiration  for 
her  youth,  or  compassion  for  her  age,  is  not  an  attractive  one, 
and  yet  familiar  enough  to  those  who  know  the  business  life  of 
cities.  If  women  are  now  quite  able,  as  many  of  them  claim, 
to  meet  men  on  terms  of  equality,  they  must  give  up  all  the 
little  side-trades  which  infer  that  people  are  open  to  wheedling. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  almost  no  women  employed  in 
the  offices  of  lawyers,  bankers  or  brokers,  but  now  they  form  a 
very  appreciable  part  of  the  business  population  during  wrorking 
hours.  When  Mr.  Hubert  wrote,  two  years  ago,  he  stated  that 
there  were  at  least  fifty  thousand  stenographers  and  typewriters 
in  America,  of  whom  eight  thousand  were  in  New  York.  As 
he  very  sensibly  says,  no  girl  should  begin  the  business  before 
she  is  seventeen ;  until  then  she  ought  to  be  at  school.  After 
real  work  begins  she  will  find  it  impossible  to  continue  school 
studies,  and  she  will  remain  a  copyist  at  ten  dollars  a  week, 
whereas  with  a  better  education  she  might  have  earned  twice  as 
much  money  in  far  pleasanter  wrork.  The  well-bred,  intelligent 
girl  is  sure  to  find  a  place  and  to  make  herself  worth  fifteen  or 
twenty  dollars  a  w7eek,  while  the  girl  who  is  fit  for  nothing  but 
factory  work  or  serving  behind  a  counter,  may  never  earn  more 
than  six  dollars  a  week,  and  will  be  dear  at  that  price.  Some 
girls  are  said  to  learn  typewriting  because  in  the  cheap  fictjon 
of  the  day  the  dashing  Wall  Street  broker  sometimes  marries 
the  typewriter  who  graces  his  office.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
woman  stenographer  soon  finds  that  business  is  business ;  and 
she  will  succeed  just  in  proportion  to  the  strictness  with  which 
she  conforms  to  business  rules.  Punctuality,  accuracy,  indus¬ 
try,  are  the  essentials  to  success. 

Business  men,  as  a  rule,  admit  that  the  general  introduction 
of  women  into  their  offices  has  had  an  excellent  effect  upon  the 
manners  of  their  clerks.  There  is  less  swearing,  loose  talk  and 
drinking  where  women  are  employed.  Women  clerks  are  often 
said  to  be  more  trustworthy  concerning  office  secrets  than  men, 
and  if  entrusted  with  money  they  never  dream  of  Canada.  On 
the  other  hand,  women  are  apt  to  demand  as  a  courtesy,  if  not 
as  a  right,  certain  indulgences  which  men  do  not  ask  for.  If  a 
stress  of  business  necessitates  night  work,  the  men  take  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  wdiile  it  is  felt  that  women  cannot  be  depended 
upo«  in  such  emergencies.  The  average  loss  of  time  through 
sickness  or  absence  is  also  greater  with  women  than  with  men, 
For  these  reasons  it  is  not  likely  that  w7omen  as  a  class  are  likely 
to  supplant  men  in  all  offices,  even  as  stenographers.  But  for 
all  average  work  they  have  the  field  almost  to  themselves,  and 
the  more  the}7  succeed  in  looking  upon  business  life  as  a  per¬ 
manent  institution  for  women,  showing  real  interest  in  it,  and 
not  as  a  temporary  make-shift  while  waiting  for  marriage,  the 
more  profitable  are  they  sure  to  find  it. 

A  working  knowledge  of  typewriting  may  be  gained,  if  a  girl 
is  ordinarily  clever,  in  about  six  months,  but  it  usually  takes  at 
least  a  year  of  hard  work  to  learn  stenography.  For  the  first  two 
years  of  office  w7ork  a  woman  need  not  expect  to  make  more  than 
eight  dollars  a  week,  if  so  much,  but  if  she  has  brains  as  well  as 
facility  she  may  come  to  earn  twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars  a  wreek, 
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although  this  is  exceptional.  The  pay  of  women  telegraphers  is 
not  so  good  as  that  of  stenographers,  being  seldom  more  than  forty 
dollars  a  month.  Perhaps  the  most  essential  quality  for  a  type¬ 
writer  is  that  she  shall  spell  well,  and  nobody  should  undertake  to 
learn  except  as  an  amusement,  who  is  weak  in  that  respect.  Now, 
while  there  are  men  and  women  who  spell  badly  because  they 
are  ignorant  and  careless,  there  are  also  many  who  can  never  be 
taught  to  spell  really  well.  The  visual  memory,  of  letters,  so 
that  words  look  like  themselves  when  they  are  rightly  spelled, 
and  do  not  if  they  are  not,  is  a  natural,  physical  gift,  like  an  ear 
for  music  or  an  exceptionally  delicate  sense  of  taste.  Any  one 
who  can  play  well  by  ear  will  find  the  right  note  by  what  seems 
a  sort  of  instinct,  and  the  same  thing  holds  good  with  the  letters 
of  words,  which  are  the  chords  of  language.  The  best  way  to 
teach  a  child  who  has  no  gift  for  spelling,  or  to  teach  oneself, 
is  to  write  any  word  about  which  one  does  not  feel  sure  over  and 
over  again,  both  in  print  and  in  script,  until  it  looks  like  itself 
as  a  whole,  instead  of  representing  only  an  arbitrary  sequence 
of  letters.  General  intelligence  and  acquaintance  with  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  day  are  also  of  great  use  to  a  typewriter,  especially  if 
she  aspires  to  do  anything  besides  routine  office  copying. 

The  subject  of  trained  nursing  has  been  already  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  magazine ;  it  is  an  employment  which  appeals 
especially  to  many,  not  only  because  women  are  nurses  by 
nature  and  inheritance,  but  on  account  of  the  variety  m  the 
*  work  after  they  have  graduated  from  their  training  school. 
Although  a  good  nurse  will  easily  command  twenty-five  dollars 
a  week,  she  can  rarely  expect  to  be  at  work  all  the  time,  nor 
should  she  do  so  if  she  has  had  serious  cases,  as  it  is  a  great 
drain  on  her  vitality  to  pass  so  much  time  with  sick  or  nervous 
people.  As  a  rule,  she  can  count  on  about  fifteen  years  of 
active  occupation,  and  to  make  on  an  average  seven  or  eight 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  besides,  of  course,  having  her  food  and 
lodging  while  she  is  at  work.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the 
most  important  qualities  in  a  nurse  are  discretion  and  consid¬ 
eration  for  others.  One  obvious  distinction  between  hospital 
and  private  nursing  is  that  the  immates  of  a  hospital  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  ill,  whereas  illness  is  a  violent  dislocation  of  the 
routine  of  a  private  house,  involving  much  extra  work,  and  the 
nurse  who  can  manage  to  think  of  things  which  she  is  going  to 
want,  as  well  as  of  what  she  wants  at  the  present  moment,  and 
who  is  clever  at  small  make-shifts  and  contrivances  to  add  to 
the  comfort  of  the  patient,  and  make  it  easier  for  those  who 
wait  upon  the  sick-room,  will  find  herself  repaid  by  the  grati¬ 
tude  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  whole  household.  Discre¬ 
tion  will  prompt  a  nurse  to  hit  the  happy  medium  of  deport¬ 
ment  and  expression  which  shall  neither  depress  a  nervous 
patient  and  frighten  the  family  out  of  their  wits,  nor  appear  to 
them  heartlessly  cheerful.  And  there  is  a  more  serious  side. 
When  people  are  in  health  they  have  their  mental  as  well 
as  their  actual  clothes  on,  and  if  they  choose  to  talk  about  their 
family  matters  it  is  their  own  affair,  but  in  illness  they  are,  as 
it  were,  defenceless,  and  a  nurse  sees  them  in  mind,  as  in  body, 
almost  as  does  their  Maker.  Sickness,  like  old  age,  is.  a  second 
childhood,  and  in  the  dim  waste  of  night,  when  familiar  things 
cast  strange  shadows,  or  during  the  long  hours  of  convalescence, 
when  even  trifles  seem  important,  it  is  natural  that  a  patient 
should  talk  as  freely  to  her  nurse  as  though  the  latter  were 
really,  instead  of  only  for  the  time  being,  her  best  friend.  But 
strength  of  mind  and  body  will  come  back  together,  and  with 
thenLmemory,  and  the  discreet  nurse  may  be  sure  of  the  grat¬ 
itude  and  respect  of  those  who  remember  that  she  did  not 
encourage  them  to  talk  about  themselves,  nor  repeat  what  she 
has  come  to  know  in  other  houses  under  like  conditions. 

Teaching  is  one  of  the  few  employments  which  have  been 
open  to  women  for  a  long  time,  and  it  used  to  be  considered 
almost  the  only  available  means  by  which  they  could  support 
themselves,  outside  of  manual  labor ;  but  there  are  now  many 
occupations  which  pay  better,  as  the  earnings  of  teachers  of 
average  ability,  in  public  or  private  schools,  run  from  three. to 
eight  ^hundred  dollars  a  year.  AVomen  of  exceptional  ability 
command  more,  and  in  the  private  schools  board  and  lodging 
are  included.  The  growth  of  the  Kindergarten  gives  a  chance 
for  intelligent  girls  who  have  a  knack  for  teaching  and  interest¬ 
ing  children,  and  the  work  is  less  wearing  and  confining  than 


the  ordinary  school  routine,  but  special  training  is  necessary. 

The  study  of  art— which  is  a  comfortably  vague  and  general 
term_has  a  great  attraction  for  women,  and  it  seems  hard  to 
say  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the.  intending 
student  had  better  turn  her  energies  in  a  less  ambitious  direc¬ 
tion,  and  yet  this  is  the  opinion  of  artists  of  experience,  who 
have  seen  the  struggles  and  too  often  the  failures  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  many  art  classes.  In  any  case,  no  girl  is  wise  who 
comes  to  any  large  city  without  the  means  to  live  during  the 
three  or  four  years  of  hard  work  which  are  necessary  before 
she  has  any  right  to  call  herself  an  artist.  But  there  are 
industries  connected  with  art  which  do  not  need  so  long  an 
apprenticeship,  and  which  pay  well  just  in  proportion  as  their 
rules  are  thoroughly  mastered.  A  design  may  be  extremely 
pretty  on  paper,  yet  quite  unsuitable  for  cotton  or  carpet,  and 
the  reason  why  men  are  often  preferred  as  designers  is  that 
they  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  different  processes  of 
manufacture,  with  their  possibilities  and  restrictions. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  woman  with  taste  and  an  eye 
for  color  should  be  able  to  make  money  by  dressing  the  win¬ 
dows  of  shops,  which  is  now  usually  done  by  men,  and  there  is 
certainly  nothing  to  prevent  her  from  taking  the  place  of  men  in 
writing  the  long  advertisements  which  make  one  wish  to  rush 
immediately  and  buy  all  the  wonderful  bargains  therein  set 
forth.  Clever  needlewomen  may  support  themselves  for -a  time 
by  sending  work  to  the  various  art  exchanges  and  societies 
which  are  now  established  throughout  the  country,  but  this 
source  of  income  is  apt  to  be  precarious.  If  a  contributor 
happens  to  think  of  something  which  strikes  the  general  fancy, 
she  will  be  overwhelmed  with  orders  at  first,  but  before  long  her 
idea  will  be  copied  by  others,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  she  may 
not  be  able  to  find  a  market  at  all.  The  prevalence  of  sewing- 
machines  has  almost  driven  hand^ewing  out  of  the  field,  but  as 
a  re-action  from  the  mechanical  ihediocrity  of  machine-work  is 
beginning  everywhere,  it  is  certain  that  before  many  jears  a 
woman  who  is  an  adept  in  the  delicate  stitchery  which  all  our 
grandmothers  knew  will  be  able  to  make  much  more  by  her 
needle  than  she  can  now. 

Almost  all  women  are  fond  of  gardening  and  pottering 
about  with  flowers,  and  yet  they  leave  to  men  a  most  ancient 
and  honorable  profession,  and  one  in  which  they  could  make 
themselves  fully  as  competent.  A  gardener  is  in  many  ways 
more  to  be  envied  than  any  man  who  has  to  work  for  his 
living  with  his  hands.  In  the  first  place,  there  seems  to  be 
something  in  his  constant  association  with  the  kindly  processes 
of  Nature  which  tends  to  make  him  pleasant  to  himself  and  to 
others,  so  that  an  ill-natured  gardener  is  a  rarity,  although  he 
may  be  something  of  a  tyrant  in  his  own  domain  to  people  who 
have  no  right  over  his  flowers  or  fruits  beyond  the  paltry  privilege 
of  ownership.  He  usually  has  a  house  of  his  own  and  is  master 
of  his  time,  and  if  he  is  a  master  of  his  trade  also,  he  need  not 
do  any  heavy  work,  as  he  always  has  at  least  one  laborer  under 
him  when  necessary.  Now  there  is  no  reason  why  a  woman 
should  not  fill  this  position  perfectly  well.  There  might  be  .some 
difficulty,  perhaps,  in  learning,  as  such  men  usually  begin  by 
serving  under  other  gardeners,  but  if  a  girl  showed  that  she 
really  meant  to  work  seriously,  she  could  probably  enlist  the 
interest  of  a  good  private  gardener,  or  else  study  in  one  of  the 
large  nursery-gardens  which  are  near  all  cities.  It  would  not 
be  enough  that  she  should  have  a  rule-of-thumb  knowledge  of 
her  tracfe,  because  plenty  of  handy-men  have  that  who  will 
also  dig  and  do  work  which  she  could  not  do,  but  she  should 
understand  the  science  of  gardening,  and  be  able  to  take  charge 
of  a  greenhouse  and  attend  to  the  transplanting  and  acclimating 
of  shrubs  and  trees.  If  besides  this  she  has  taste  and  an  eye 
for  color,  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  be  worth  as 
much  as  a  man  when  once  she  has  proved  her  efficiency.  It 
all  depends,  as  in  every  other  employment,  upon  whether  a 
woman  is  thorough  in  what  she  undertakes.  If  she  is  not,  the 
competition  is  so  great  and  ever  increasing  that  she  must  be 
content  to  remain  in  the  undistinguished  crowd;  but  nothing  is 
truer  than  that  there  is  always  plenty  of  room  on  the  front 
bench,  where  a  place  is  more  often  won  by  dogged  perseverance 
than  by  brilliant  but  intermittent  effort. 

MARY  CADWALADER  JONES. 


PARLOR  PLANTS  AND  AYINDOAV  GARDENING.— This 
is  the  title  of  an  attractive  pamphlet  in  which  the  Amateur 
Florist  is  told  all  about  necessary  temperatures,  suitable 
rooms,  the  extermination  of  insect  pests  and  the  general  and 
special  care  of  hundreds  of  plants,  all  of  them  being  fully  de¬ 


scribed  and  illustrated.  Common  and  botanical  names  of 
flowers  are  given,  species  are  described  and  varieties  are  recom¬ 
mended,  special  attention  being  paid  to  AVinter  window  garden- 
ins:.  It  also  contains  valuable  information  as  to  rose  and  violet 
culture  as  an  employment  for  women.  Price,  25  cents  per  copy. 
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The  care 


of  children  During  the  shaker. 

By  AIMtfE  RAYMOND  SCHROEDER,  M.  D. 


Tlic  Summer  months  are  justly  looked,  forward  to  with  appre¬ 
hension  by  mothers  of  young  children,  more  especially  if 
they  live  in  the  cities  and  are  unable  to  go  to  the  country. 
Summer  illnesses  carry  off  thousands  of  little  ones  in  the  heated 
term.  Existing  maladies  are  aggravated  by  the  heat,  and  even 
where  a  high  temperature  does  not  result  in  death  or  severe  ill¬ 
ness,  it  causes  so  many  minor  discomforts,  such  as  restlessness, 
irritability  and  fretfulness  that  the  health  of  the  child  and  the 
patience  of  the  mother  are  often  severely  taxed. 

hoi  ev ei y  result,  in  this  world  there  is  a  cause.  Especially 
does  this  hold  true  in  disease,  and  the  best  doctor  is  he  who 
learns  to  accurately  trace  symptoms  back  to  their  source,  when 
it  becomes  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  remedy  the  evil. 
The  wisest  mother  is  the  one  who,  instead  of  considering  all 
crossness  as  an  exhibition  of  spiritual  depravity,  endeavors  calmly 
to  discover  the  reason  for  the  exasperating  conduct.  Certainly, 
eight  times  out  of  ten  the  depravity  will  turn  out  to  be  physical 
rather  than  moral.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  the  Summer ; 
then,  above  all  other  times,  can  the  mother  often  prevent,  if  she 
cannot  cure,  disease. 

BACTERIA. — The  causes  of  illness  are  many,  defective 
hygiene  being  responsible  for  the  larger  share.  This  can  more 
clearly  be  realized  if  the  death  rate  among  children  in  the 
crowded  tenements  be  compared  with  that  among  those  in  com¬ 
fortable  circumstances. 

“But,”  says  some  well-read  young  mother,  “what  about 
bacteria  ?  If  it  be  true  that  soHnany  diseases  are  due  to  micro¬ 
organisms,  how  can  we  help  ourselves?  The  doctors  tell  us 
that  germs  are  everywhere,  that  we  breathe  them  in  with  the 
air  which  fills  our  lungs,  that  they  abound  in  our  food  and 
drink.  How  can  we  get  away  from  them,  or  be  held  account¬ 
able  for  their  ravages?  ” 

Satan  is  a  convenient  scapegoat  for  those  who  like  to  put  the 
responsibility  of  their  own  shortcomings  upon  some  one  else, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  unless  the  mind  incline  to 
temptation,  evil  will  roll  off  from  it  and  leave  it  unscathed.  So 
with  bacteria.  Given  a  proper  abiding-place,  a  soil  adapted  to 
their  development,  they  will  flourish  at  the  expense  of  their  sur¬ 
roundings  and  multiply,  ravage  and  destroy.  But  if  the  body 
is  fortified  against  them,  if  it.  is  in  a  healthy  condition  through¬ 
out,  the  bacteria  can  find  no  suitable  abiding-place  and  will 
perish  without  causing  any  more  harm  than  does  a  dishonest 
suggestion  to  an  honorable  mind.  Hygiene  is  the  religion  of 
medicine  in  that  it  preserves  from  evil,  'it  consists  of  a  careful 
attention  to  food,  clothes,  bathing,  air,  exercise  and  sleep.  If 
mothers  would  only  study  these  subjects  with  serious  earnest¬ 
ness,  much  care  would  be  saved,  much  illness  avoided. 

DIET.  The  best  possible  food  for  young  infants  is  the 
mothei  s  milk  and  nothing  can  really  take  its  place.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  adapted  to  the  baby’s  needs  and  is,  moreover,  free  from 
bacteria.  If  the  mother’s  supply  is  scanty,  she  would  better 
give  the  child  what  there  is,  supplementing  its  diet  by  other 
food,  than  wean  it  altogether.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
time  of  feeding ;  babies,  as  a  rule,  receive  too  much  rather  than 
too  little  food.  Every  time  they  cry  the  mother  is  apt  to  feed 
them,  but.  as  the  crying  is  frequently  due  to  an  overloaded 
stomach,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  treatment  is  not  rational.  Dr. 
Rotch  gives  the  following  rules  for  the  feeding  of  nursing 
infants,  the  nourishment  being,  of  course,  administered  less  fre¬ 
quently  during  the  night : 


First  week,  every  2  hours. 

First  to  sixth,  11  2  hours  and  a  half. 

Sixth  to  twelfth,  “  3  “ 

Six  months,  “  3  “ 

Ten  months,  “  3  “ 


10  feedings  in  24  hours. 

g  u  u  u 

0  u  »  u 

0  u  u  u 

5  u  tfc  u 


These  are  good  rules  to  follow,  though,  of  course,  occa¬ 
sional  exceptions  must  be  made  to  adapt  them  to  particular 
cases..  If  the  mother  absolutely  cannot  nurse  her  child  and 
artificial  feeding  is  necessary,  cow’s  milk  is  the  best  food  to  give, 
but  it  should  be  modified  so  that  it  may  be  made  to  resemble 
the  mother’s  milk  as  closely  as  possible.  It  is  not  best  to  use 
milk  from  one  cow,  but  it  should  be  obtained  from  a  reliable 
dairy,  and  the  utmost  care  should  be  exercised  to  keep  it  free 
from  all  taint.  The  mother  should  taste  it  at  every  feeding  to 


be  sure  that  it  is  not  sour.  The  following  directions  have  been 
given  for  the  preparation  of  milk  : 

“  As  soon  as  the  milk  and  cream  come  in  the  morning  mix 
thus :  = 

Cream,  12  tea-spoonfuls  or  3  table-spoonfuls. 

Milk,  8  tea-spoonfuls  or  2  table-sDoonfuls. 

Water,  10  table-spoonfuls. 

Sugar,  3  and  a  half  tea-spoonfuls. 

Then  heat  in  an  ordinary  kfichen  double  steamer  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner :  A  bottl  is  rinsed  with  boiling  water,  the  milk 
mixture  poured  in,  an.*  the  top  ]  digged  with  clean  cotton.  The 
bottle  is  placed  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  steamer,  while  the 
lower  part  is  filled  with  water  and  the  whole  is  placed  on  the  stove 
oi  over  a  gas  or  alcohol  flame.  After  the  water  begins  to  boil, 
the  bottle  should  remain  over  it  for  twenty  minutes  and  then  be 
removed  and  allowed  to  partially  cool ;  f  rir  tea-spoonfuls  of  lime 
water  are  added,  the  cotton  replaced  and  the  bottle  kept  on  ice. 
1  he  amount  in  the  bottle  will  suffice  for  twenty-four  hours’ 
feeding,  and  will  cost  about  twelve  cents  a  day.  If  the  mother 
cannot  spare  time  to  steam  the  mixture,  let  her  boil  it.” 

The  dietary  of  older  children  should  be  extremely  simple  and 
nutritious  at  all  times,  but  especially  during  the  summer  months. 
Bread  and  milk,  oatmeal,  hominy  or  mush  and  milk,  vegetables, 
fruit,  a  little  meat  finely  minced,  eggs,  veal,  chicken°or  beef 
broth,  give  an  all-sufficient  variety.  No  sweets,  no  desserts  ex¬ 
cept  an  occasional  simple  pudding,  as  bread  or  rice  pudding,  or 
cut-up  fruit,  no  pies,  no  candies,  no  highly  spiced  dishes  or 
entrees,  no  fried  foods,  no  tea,  coffee,  beer  or  wine  are  to  be 
allowed.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  I  have  seen  all  four  of 
these  beverages  given  to  children.  Must  the  child  see  its  elders 
enjoying  foods  which  it  is  not  allowed  to  touch?  Yes,  it  must. 
Its  delicate  stomach  must  be  saved,  nor  will  it  do  the  child  any 
harm  to  learn  to  exercise  self-denial  and  self-control.  No 
candies  ever?  Perhaps  upon  a  birthday  or  some  such  special 
occasion  the  mother  may  give  it  two  or  three  pieces  of 
pure,  wholesome,  candy,  after  a  meal,  but  never  should  it  be 
allowed  to  eat  without  the  mother’s  permission  even  the  small¬ 
est  piece  offered  by  any  one  else.  This  sounds  severe,  but  it 
is  really  the  truest  kindness,  and  a  child  will,  moreover,  soon 
become  accustomed  to  doing  without  sweets.  The  harm  result¬ 
ing  from  their  use  may  not  be  immediately  apparent,  but  they 
weaken  and  injure  the  delicate  stomach  which  will  have  less 
force  to  resist  disease  when  it  comes. 

Vegetables  must  be  fresh;  fruit  must  be  neither  green  nor 
over-ripe.  Better  no  meat  at  all  than  that  which  is  not  per¬ 
fectly  sweet  and  sound.  It  must  be  well  cooked  to  destroy  all 
possible  germs. 

In  addition,  give  the  children  wate--.  Even  a  newly-born  in¬ 
fant  needs  a  tea-spoonful  now  and  then ;  water  will  often  cause 
it  to  stop  crying  when  milk  is  of  no  avail.  Iced  water  should  not 
be  taken  by  children,  but  the  water  may  be  kept  in  a  bottle  or 
pitcher  near  the  ice  to  cool  it.  If  any  doubt  exists  as  to  its 
purity,  filter  or  boil  it.  Never  allow  children  to  drink  from  cups 
in  common  use  on  trains  or  in  other  public  places;  diseases  may 
be  transmitted  in  that  way.  An  occasional  glass  of  lemonade 
with  a  little  sugar,  or  even  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  added  to 
water,  will  be  relished  on  a  hot  day,  and  so  will  cool  orange 
juice;  buttermilk  will  be  found  delicious  by  many  a  child.  An 
occasional  saucer  of  pure  ice  cream  will  do  no  harm.  By  a 
careful  attention  to  diet  more  may  be  done  to  prevent  the 
dreaded  “Summer  complaint  ”  than  by  any  other  measure,  and 
even  if  it  does  take  much  time  and  thought,  are  not  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  these  precious  little  heirs  of  the  future  worth  that 
and  much  more  ? 

CLOTHING. — With  the  advent  of  Summer  you  take  off  your 
thick,  underwear  and  put  on  thin  garments.  Is  baby  treated  as 
mercifully?  Far  too  many  infants  are  swathed  in  a  multiplicity 
of  warm  garments,  put  into  a  baby  carriage  and  covered  with 
a  warm  blanket,  and  this  when  the  thermometer  registers  90 
degrees  in  the  shade.  It  is  an  inhuman  practice  and  causes 
more  colds  than  it  prevents.  An  overheated  condition,  with 
the  attendant  perspiration,  will  put  any  one  into  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  condition  to  take  cold  from  the  slightest  exposure  to  chill 
or  to  draughts.  Pull  off  the  stifling,  suffocating  clothes  and 
let  baby  be  cool  and  free.  Two  garments  besides  the  diaper 
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are  enough;  the  inner  one  may  be  of  gauze  flannel.  An  older 
child  can  wear  short  stockings,  a  gauze  under-vest,  a  pair  of 
drawers,  and  a  little  thin,  loose  slip,  and  fulfil  every  condition 
for  warmth  and  modesty.  Of  course,  a  careful  mother  will 
watch  the  changes  in  the  temperature  and  add  garments  when 
the  air  becomes  cooler. 

BATHING. — Bathe  babies  and  children  twice  a  day  in  tepid 
or  cool  water,  and  sponge  off  the  little  hot,  dusty  faces  and  hands 
at  intervals.  This  will  do  much  to  quiet  fretfulness.  I  distinctly 
remember  that,  as  a  child,  nothing  made  me  feel  more  cross 
than  sticky  or  dirty  fingers.  The  addition  to  the  water  of  a 
little  salt  or  a  tea-cupful  of  cider  vinegar  is  recommended  for 
a  hot  weather  bath. 

AIR. — Fresh  air  is  one  of  Nature’s  best  preventives  of 
disease.  Ilappy  the  child  who  can  go  to  the  country  and  play  all 
day  iu  the  fields  or  on  the  beach.  But  if  the  child  must  stay  in 
town,  do  what  you  can  to  give  it  the  best  air  there  is  and  as 
much  of  it  as  possible.  Keep  babies  in  their  carriages  or  in  a 
padded  box  in  a  shady  corner  of  the  yard,  if  you  can  do  no 
better;  if  you  live  in  a  flat,  take  them  out  for  an  airing  as  often 
as  possible  and  have  the  rooms  constantly  ventilated.  Do  not  let 
children  play  in  the  hot  sun.  Whenever  it  is  practicable,  take 
a  day  or  half  a  day  for  an  excursion  up  the  river,  or  to  some 
country  place  near  the  city,  if  you  can  reach  it  without  an 
amount  of  exertion  which  will  counteract  all  the  good  effects  of 
the  day.  How  many  tired,  “bundled  up”  hot  and  dusty  little 
ones  are  dragged  along  in  the  scorching  sun  for  a  day’s  pleasur¬ 
ing  who  would  be  better  off  in  a  shady  room,  with  loose,  thin 
clothing  and  qiuet  play !  But  if  the  children  do  not  become  too 
fatigued,  nothing  is  better  than  these  trips. 

Although  as  a  rule,  far  safer  than  the  city,  the  country  is  not 
without  its  dangers,  and  these  must  be  guarded  against.  Typhoid 
fever  and  malaria  are  often  contracted  during  a  Summer  outing, 
and  diarrhoeas  are  frequent.  The  chief  things  to  be  investigated 
are  the  water  supply,  the  situation  of  the  milk  room,  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  situation  of  the  privies,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
neighborhood  as  regards  malaria.  Cistern  water,  if  filtered,  is 
good;  artesian  well  water  and  spring  water  are  good;  well 
water  is  frequently  open  to  suspicion,  especiall}'  if  situated  near 
a  barn-yard,  or  upon  ground  below  a  barn-yard,  even  if  at  some 
distance.  The  germs  of  typhoid  have  been  known  to  travel 
miles  of  an  unsuspected  subterranean  stream  and  to  poison 
wells  miles  away  from  the  source  of  infection.  It  is  therefore 
not  only  wise  but  almost  necessary  to  boil  well  water  before 
giving  it  to  infants  or  children.  Milk  rooms  in  farm-houses  are 
sometimes  situated  so  near  a  closet  or  a  drain  pipe  that  the 
milk,  which  is  a  most  absorbing  fluid,  is  very  apt  to  become 
contaminated.  If  the  situation  cannot  be  remedied,  boil  the 
milk.  Farmers,  relying  upon  a  life  in  the  open  air  to  counteract 
defective  hygiene,  are  often  indifferent  to  it;  fresh  air  will  do 
much,  but  not  everything.  It  is  better  to  keep  germs  outside 
the  body  altogether,  or  to  destroy  their  activity  before  they  are 
allowed  to  enter  it  than  to  run  even  the  slightest  risk. 

As  to  malaria,  no  definite  directions  can  be  given  for  its  pre¬ 
vention,  except  to  say  that  low,  marshy  lands  are  to  be  avoided, 
and  strict  attention  paid  to  diet  and  the  sanitary  arrangements 
of  the  house.  Warmth  and  moisture  favor  the  development  of 
the  malarial  poison.  Mountain  resorts  are  usually  more  free 
from  malaria  than  sea-side  places,  though  this  may  not  always 
be  the  case.  Parks  considers  that  in  America  an  altitude  of 
3000  feet  gives  absolute  immunity  from  malaria,  that  from  1000 
to  1200  feet  would  probably  give  security.  If  you  must  live  in 
a  malarious  district,  the  children  should  not  be  allowed  out  of 
the  house  between  sundown  and  sunrise,  their  sleeping  rooms  or 
nurseries  must  never  be  on  the  ground  floor,  and  more  than 
ordinary  vigilance  must  be  exercised  in  regard  to  their  diet  and 
other  hygienic  conditions.  Quinine  is  the  one  valuable  remedy 
against  malaria,  but  must  not  be  prescribed  for  children  by 
anyone  except  a  physician. 

SLEEP. — Plenty  of  sleep  is  needed  by  the  little  people. 
Their  busy  little  bodies  and  brains  become  exhausted  even  while 
their  nerve  force  keeps  them  at  play  and  they  eagerly  protest 
that  they  are  not  tired.  Americans  more  than  people  of  other 
nations  let  their  children  stay  up  until  late  hours  at  night.  In  a 
Summer  hotel  I  have  seen  mites  of  six  or  seven  years  playing 


about  the  halls  until  ten  o’clock.  A  girl  or  boy  of  fifteen  should 
go  to  bed  at  nine — what  then  of  the  younger  ones  ?  Dr.  Charles 
Putnam  says  that  infants  require  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours 
of  sleep;  at  one  year,  thirteen  hours;  children  of  two,  three  or 
four  years  often  sleep  more  than  twelve  hours  besides  the  noon¬ 
day  nap.  Up  to  ten  years  of  age  ten  hours  is  the  least  allow¬ 
ance  of  sleep  that  should  be  made.  In  Summer  especially 
should  sleep  be  insisted  upon,  and  the  daytime  nap  must  not  be 
omitted,  no  matter  how  rebellious  the  child  may  be  at  having 
to  go  to  bed.  It  will  soon  learn  to  adapt  itself  to  the  inevitable, 
and  a  shaded  room  and  daintily  arranged  crib  or  bed  with  a  pre¬ 
liminary  tepid  sponging  of  the  dusty  little  body  will  prove  inviting 
to  slumber  and  very  refreshing.  It  may  be  suggested  that  an 
afternoon  nap,  if  obtainable,  is  an  excellent  thing  for  the  mother 
as  well  as  for  the  child,  and  if  mamma  takes  it  regularly,  baby 
will  soon  wish  to  take  it  too.  Before  bedtime  at  night  children 
should  not  be  allowed  to  romp  at  play,  nor  to  read  or  hear  ex¬ 
citing  stories.  Their  brains  should  be  in  the  calm  and  quiet 
condition  which  most  readily  induces  healthful  sleep. 

MEDICINE.— By  attention  to  the  foregoing  points  of  hygiene 
your  children  will  be  in  the  best  state  to  avoid  disease,  and  es¬ 
pecially  that  scourge  of  childhood,  cholera  infantum.  Yet  sick¬ 
ness  does  come  oftentimes,  even  where  the  laws  of  health  have 
seemingly  all  been  obeyed.  To  prescribe  treatment  for  any  of 
the  diseases  of  infancy  or  childhood  would  be  entirely 'beyond 
the  scope  of  an  article  of  this  nature.  As  they  may  nearly  all 
be  traced  to  the  neglect  of  some  one  of  the  rules  given  above,  it 
will  be  seen  that  prophylaxis,  as  the  doctors  call  it,  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  disease,  is  the  chief,  the  most  important  consideration. 
At  the  first  symptom  of  diarrhoea,  of  heat  erruptions,  of  languid¬ 
ness  and  loss  of  strength,  carefully  think  over  the  habits  of  life 
and  the  diet  of  the  child  and  see  whether  there  is  anything  that 
cau  be  remedied.  If  the  movements  from  the  bowels  are  of  a 
golden  yellow  color,  nearly  odorless  and  of  the  consistency  of 
prepared  mustard,  and  without  curds  or  mucus,  and  if  the  child 
is  healthy,  mere  increase  in  the  number  or  amount  of  the  move¬ 
ments  need  cause  no  anxiety.  But  if  they  are  green,  slimy  and 
mixed  with  mucus,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  some  digestive  dis¬ 
order;  a  teaspoonful  of  sweet  oil  will  usually  prove  to  be  a 
sufficient  remedy.  The  child  should  be  given  less  milk,  while 
for  one  or  more  of  its  feedings  barley  water,  veal  or  chicken 
broth  may  be  substituted. 

Passages  which  are  very  light  in  color,  liquid  and  slimy,  or 
worse  vet,  like  rice-water,  and  accompanied  by  pain,  a  coated 
tongue,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  restlessness  and  feverishness,  call 
for  medical  treatment.  If  the  doctor  is  too  far  away  to  respond 
promptly  to  the  call,  you  may  while  awaiting  him,  stop  bottle 
food,  and  give  a  mixture  recommended  by  Keating,  consisting 
of  one  tablespoonful  of  cream,  one  tablespoonful  of  milk  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  lime  water.  Give  boiled  cool  water  or 
toast  water  to  quench  thirst.  A  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  must  be 
given  to  carry  off  the  irritating  matter  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Do  not  liowrever  rely  upon  your  own  diagnosis  and  treatment ; 
it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  do,  for  while  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
no  harm  may  result,  in  the  .tenth,  delay  or  inexperienced  help 
may  be  fatal.  Consult  the  family  physician  and  obey  his 
directions  implicitly.  Let  him  see  that  you  have  the  intelli¬ 
gence  to  wish  for,  to  understand  and  to  carry  out  instruc¬ 
tions  in  hygiene,  and  that  you  realize  its  greater  importance 
as  compared  with  the  administration  of  medicine.  If  he  real¬ 
izes  that  he  will  have  your  co-operatiou  in  the  matter,  he  will 
enter  minutely  into  the  question  of  diet,  etc.,  and  by  the  sim¬ 
plest  means  your  child  will  in  all  probability  be  restored  to 
health.  Medicines  are  useful  and  in  many  cases  absolutely 
essential,  but  only  the  educated  physician  is  competent  to  decide 
which  ones  and  what  doses  are  adapted  to  any  given  case. 
The  drops  or  the  pills  that  did  your  neighbor’s  baby  so  much 
good  “when  it  looked  and  acted  just  as  yours  does”  should 
never  be  given  without  the  advice  of  a  physician.  Rely  upon 
your  doctor  to  prescribe  for  your  child  when  it  is  ill.  Rely 
upon  the  magic  laws  of  health  to  keep  away  the  demon  of  dis¬ 
ease.  Suitable  diet,  air,  bathing,  proper  clothing,  sufficient 
sleep — the  mother  who  does  not  know  that  her  child  has  these 
to  the  full  power  of  her  ability,  to  secure  them,  is  criminally 
neglectful  of  her  sacred  charge. 


SMOCKING,  FANCY  STITCHES  AND  CROSS-STITCH 
AND  DARNED-NET  DESIGNS. — This  pamphlet,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Pamphlet  Series,  is  devoted  to 
the  illustration  and  description  of  the  English  and  American 
methods  of  Smocking,  and  also  of  numerous  Fancy  Stitches  that 


may  be  appropriately  used  in  connection  with  smocking,  as  well 
as  independently,  for  the  decoration  of  various  garments. 
Among  the  stitches  thus  presented  are  Plain  and  Fancy  Feather- 
Stitching,  Cat-Stitching  and  Herring-Bone,  Briar,  Chain  and 
Loop  Stitches.  Price,  6d.  (by  post,  7|d.)  or  15  cents. 
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THE  PATRIOTIC  SOCIETIES. — No.  3. 

THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION.— DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CINCINNATI. 

By  Carolyn  Halsted. 


One  of  the  foremost  organizations  of 
women  banded  together  for  a  patriotic 
purpose  is  the  General  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  founded  by 
Mrs.  Flora  Adams  Darling.  It  is  affili¬ 
ated  in  name,  object,  requirements  for  membership  and  cor¬ 
dially  helpful  association  with  the  masculine  order  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution — after  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  the 
first  instituted  (1875)  of  the  now  numerous  patriotic  orders. 
A  New  York  Society  of  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  was 
organized  August  20,  1890.  The  General  Society  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  City  of  New  York,  September  9,  1891,  and  has 
steadily  prospered  ever  since  that  time,  now  numbering  some 
three  thousand  members,  with  chapters  in  most  of  the  States 
throughout  the  Union. 

The  objects  of  the  order  are :  To  keep  alive  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  descend¬ 
ants  the  patriotic  spirit 
of  the  men  and  women 
who  achieved  Ameri¬ 
can  independence ;  to 
collect  and  secure  for 
preservation  the  man¬ 
uscript  rolls,  records 
and  other  documents 
relating  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War;  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  place  for  their 
preservation  and  a 
fund  for  their  pur¬ 
chase  ;  to  encourage 
historical  research  in 
relation  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  to  publish  the 
results ;  to  promote 
and  assist  in  the  proper 
celebration  of  promin- 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Yardley,  President.  ent  event*  t0 

or  connected  with  the 

struggle  for  liberty ; 
and  to  advance  a  friendly  social  intercourse  and  the  feeling  of 
fellowship  among  its  members.  The  Society  has  a  philanthropic 
side  as  well,  a  secondary  aim  being  to  provide  a  home  for  and 
to  furnish  assistance  to  such  as  may  be  impoverished  and  who 
can  prove  their  eligibility  to  membership  in  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

Any  woman  above  the  age  of  eighteen  years  is 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  Society  (always  provided 
that  she  is  acceptable  as  a  women  of  refinement  and 
upright  character),  if  she  can  satisfactorily  prove  her 
lineal  descent  from  an  ancestor  who  served  his  coun¬ 
try  during  the  Revolutionary  period,  as  a  military, 
naval  or  marine  officer  or  private,  always  remaining 
loyal  to  the  American  cause.  Other  ancestors  from 
whom  eligibility  may  be  derived  are  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  members  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress  or  the  congress  of  any  of  the  original 
Colonies  or  States. 

A  candidate  for  membership  should  apply  to  the 
Secretary-General,  at  No.  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  who  will  forward  application  blanks  to  be 
filled  out,  subscribed  by  the  applicant,  acknowledged 
before  a  notary  and  endorsed  by  two  members  of  the  / 
Society  or  by  two  persons  of  recognized  standing. 

After  the  applicant’s  reference^  are  investigated  and  . 
found  satisfactory,  and  her  claims  to  descent  from  a 
Revolutionary  aueestor  who  actually  did  something  to 
promote  the  cause  of  independence  have  been  carefully 
verified,  she  will  receive  official  notification  of  the  fact.  Mrs. 
The  initiation  fee  is  one  dollar  and  the  annual  dues 
three  dollars.  The  payment  of  fifty  dollars  relieves 
the  member  from  any  further  payments  during  her  life  time. 

The  insignia  and  seal  of  the  order  are  the  same  in  design,  a 


Mrs.  L.  Holbrook.  Secretary-General. 


shield  surmounted  by  an  eagle,  with  the  motto  of  the  Society : 
“Liberty,  Home  and  Country.”  The  insignia  is  of  gold  orna¬ 
mented  with  dark- 
blue  enamel,  and  is 
worn  suspended 
from  a  gold  bar-pin 
inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  wear 
er’s  State,  the  sub 
pension  ribbon  be¬ 
ing  in  General 
Washington’s  col¬ 
ors,  buff  and  blue. 

This  badge  costs 
ten  dollars  and  the 
bar-pin  three  dol¬ 
lars  and  a  half,  but 
a  buff-and-blue  silk 
rosette  identifies 
the  wearer  as  a 
“Daughter”  quite 
as  effectually  as  the 
expensive  badge, 
though  the  latter  is 
dearer  to  the  fair 
patriot’s  heart  — 
and  very  naturally. 

The  work  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  along  educa¬ 
tional  and  social  lines  is  being  more  and  more  appreciated  as  its 
far-reaching  aims  are  recognized.  Says  its  founder:  “We 
want  a  broader  conception  of  liberty,  a  loftier  vision  of  duty,  a 
grander  appreciation  of  life.  A  society  like  ours  should  be  an 
educator,  and  by  association  lend  an  influence  effectual  and 
enduring.  It  is  imperative  and  should  be  understood  that  in  all 
social  and  official  acts  members  should  avoid  even  the  semblance 
of  sectional  feeling  or  of  political  or  religious  partisanship, 
thereby  the  more  effectually  aiding  to  bring  all  descendants  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Revolution  together  in  this  organization, 
whose  watchword  should  be  patriotism,  pure  and  unalloyed.” 

The  General  Society  is  at  work  through  its  various  chapters 
in  a  number  of  enterprises.  In  New  Jersey  the  Summit 
Chapter  lately  offered  two  prizes  to  the  pupils  of  the  high 
schools  and  grammar  schools  throughout  the  State  for  the  best 
essays  on  “New  Jersey  During  the  Revolution,”  “  The  Char- 
,  acter  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 

lin,”  and  “The  Genius 
in  the  Cause  of  American 
Independence  Displayed 
by  Israel  Putnam.” 

The  Long  Island  Chap¬ 
ter  is  raising  a  fund  with 
which  to  build  a  worthy 
monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  prison  ship  mar¬ 
tyrs  buried  at  FortGreene, 
in  Washington  Park, 
Brooklyn.  Several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  are  already 
on  hand. 

In  Philadelphia  the 
“Daughters”  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  their  appeal  to 
the  City  Council’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  City  Property, 
to  be  allowed  the  right  to 
meet  in  the  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  Hall. 

Georgia  Beers  Crater,  Historian.  A  novel  and  interesting 

event  participated  in  by 
the  members  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  chapter  was  the  raising  of  a  cairn  at  Squantum  Head, 
to  commemorate  the  landing  of  Miles  Standish  two  hundred  and 
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seventy-four  years  previous.  The  cairn  was  built  on  the  hill 
and  was  formed  of  stones  from  the  neighboring  beach,  each  one 
of  the  members  of  the  four  societies  assisting  in  the  work  with 
her  own  hands.  A  slab  of  polished  Quincy  granite  set  in  the 
face  of  the  cairn  bore  this  inscription : 

CAPTAIN  MILES  STAN  DISH, 

With  his  men ,  guided  hy  the  Indian  Squanto , 

Landed  here  September  30 ,  1621. 


This  Memorial  is  erected  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution , 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts ,  Quincy  Historical 
and  Bostonian  Societies ,  September  30,  1895. 

The  General  Society  is  collecting  articles  for  its  Museum  of 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Relics.  This  collection  includes 
historical  works,  old  manuscripts  and  letters,  portraits,  book¬ 
plates,  coats-of- 
arms  and  quaint  ar¬ 
ticles  of  virtu  long 
cherished  as  family 
heirlooms.  Mrs.  H. 

Courtney  Manning, 
the  Society’s  Libra¬ 
rian-General,  is  in 
charge  of  this  col¬ 
lection  at  the  rooms, 

No.  156  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York 
City,  and  anyone 
feeling  disposed  to 
contribute  to  it  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  kind 
indicated  is  sure  of 
a  warm  reception. 

The  social  reunions 
of  the  Society  are 
numerous  and  are 
always  delightful 
functions,  especial¬ 
ly  in  New  York 
City.  Last  season 
tableaux  were  given 
representing  Revo¬ 
lutionary  scenes, 
the  gentle  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  women 
of  ’76  appearing  in 
the  satin  petticoats 
and  high  -  heeled 
slippers  of  their 
great-  great  -  grand¬ 
mothers,  forming 
some  lovely  living 
pictures.  This  year 
an  elaborate  re¬ 
union  at  Delmon- 
ico’s  commemo¬ 
rated  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty- 
first  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Lex¬ 
ington. 

The  “Daugh¬ 
ters  ”  have  a  way  of  dropping  in  at  the  pleasant  headquarters 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  where  every  afternoon  from  two  until  five 
o’clock  members  of  the  House  Committee  are  in  attendance  and 
ready  with  a  cordial  welcome  to  furnish  all  desired  information. 
Daughters  from  out-of-town  chapters  are  thus  brought  into 
closer  relations  with  the  parent  Society,  and  the  pleasant  esprit 
ck  corps  existing  in  the  Society  is  encouraged  and  strengthened. 

It  is  a  good  omen,  and  a  significant  one,  that  the  members  of 
the  masculine  patriotic  orders  are  affiliating  more  and  more 
with  those  composed  of  the  gentler  sex.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  ideal  club  is  the  one  wherein  men  and  women  shall  meet 
and  work  on  an  equal  footing.  It  is  not  considered  improbable 
that  eventually  the  patriotic  societies  of  both  sexes  wil’  bus 
join  forces.  At  present  they  have  only  reached  the  poiir  of 
mingling  socially  on  state  occasions.  The  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution  affiliate  with  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution:  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  with  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution ;  the  Colonial  Dames  with  the  members  of 


the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars.  It  is  natural  that  those  organiza¬ 
tions  should  sooner  unite  which  have  identical  objects  in  view. 
But  a  project  is  being  actively  agitated  among  all  the  historical, 
patriotic  and  Revolutionary  societies  of  both  sexes  to  build,  at  a 
cost  of  some  $400,000,  a  structure  to  serve  as  headquarters  in 
New  York  City  where  all  these  societies  shall  have  offices, 
committee  and  meeting  rooms,  a  banquet  and  reception  hall,  a 
library,  and  a  museum  for  the  safe  keeping  of  Revolutionary 
and  Colonial  relics.  The  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  are  deeply 
interested  in  this  enterprise.  The  Society  will  present  to  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  a  petition  asking  an  appropriation 
for  a  suitable  monument  to  commemorate  the  ratification  by  the 
State  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Society  numbers  on  its  list  of  membership  the  names  of 
many  well-known  women.  Its  founder,  Mrs.  Flora  Adams 
Darling,  is  a  familiar  figure  in  the  literary  world,  having  received 
the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  in  recognition  of  her  literary 

work.  She  is  a  lin¬ 
eal  descendant  of 
Henry  Adams, 
founder  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  New  England 
family  of  that  name 
which  traces  its 
ancestry  for  gener¬ 
ations  on  the  other 
side  the  Atlantic. 

The  President  of 
the  General  Society 
is  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Yardley,  of  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  also 
President  of  the 
New  Jersey  State 
Federation  of  Wo¬ 
men’s  Clubs.  She 
is  a  woman  of  rare 
intelligence  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability.  An 
offspring  of  good 
old  Colonial  and  Re¬ 
volutionary  stock, 
she  counts  among 
her  ancestors  Rich¬ 
ard  Swan,  who 
came  from  York¬ 
shire,  England,  in 
1633,  to  settle  in 
Haverhill,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  where  he 
held  many  positions 
of  responsibility. 
He  fought  bravely 
in  King  Phillip’s 
war.  Mrs.  Yard- 
ley’s  great-grand¬ 
father  was  Major 
Samuel  Swan,  who 
fought  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
which  took  place 
on  land  owned  by 
his  own  father, 
Samuel  Swan,  Sr. 
The  Society’s  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Henry  Sanger  Snow,  is  a 
resident  of  Brooklyn,  where  she  is  socially  prominent.  She 
recently  entertained  her  patriotic  colleagues  at  her  residence 
with  a  Colonial  tea.  The  subject  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
guests  was,  “Old  Time  Courtship  and  Marriage  Customs” 
Several  amusing  and  instructive  papers  were  read  which  went 
to  prove  that  our  Revolutionary  sires  were  as  good  at  love- 
making  as  at  fighting.  Mrs.  Snow  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
David  Brooks,  the  distinguished  electrician,  and  her  mother  was 
a  Gilbert,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Matthew  Gilbert,  Deputy 
Governor  of  Connecticut  in  1661.  Other  of  her  ancestors  served 
loyally  as  officers  in  the  Revolution.  Mrs.  Snow  was  educated 
at  Vassar  College,  is  an  active  member  of  Brooklyn’s  celebrated 
Women’s  Club,  and  is  a  fervid  philanthropist. 

Mrs.  L.  Holbrook,  of  New  York  City,  Secretary-General  of 
the  Society,  is  a  very  busy  woman,  being  interested  in  many 
enterprises,  among  others  the  Barnard  Club,  the  chief  object  of 
which  is  to  aid  Barnard  College.  Mrs.  Holbrook  traces  her 
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descent  from  early  American  settlers  of  various  nationalities, 
among  them  the  French  Huguenot  family  of  Perrine,  who 
came  to  make  their  abiding  place  in  New  Jersey  in  1665. 
Peter  and  William  Perrine  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Princeton, 
Monmouth  and  Germantown,  and  their  families  were  made 
homeless  by  the  Hessians.  The  first  marriage  license  issued 
on  the  Elizabeth  Town  plantations  in  New  Jersey  was  to  a 
Perriije  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II. 
Another  of  Mrs.  Holbrook’s  forefathers  was  Captain  Johannis 
Ruff,  who  came  from  Germany  and  founded  the  town  of  Cana- 
joharie,  N.  Y. 

In  Mrs.  Georgia  Beers  Crater,  the  Society  has  a  historian  with 
an  eloquent  tongue  as  well  as  a  facile  pen.  Her  addresses  on 
several  occasions  when  the  Society  came  before  the  public  for  a 
bag  presentation  or  memorial  celebration  were  so  fine  as  to 
eiicit  the  warmest  praise  and  admiration.  She  has  held  official 
position  in  the  Society  almost  from  its  origin,  and  is  a  woman 
of  sterling  qualities.  Her  home  is  in  New  Jersey,  the  battlefield 
of  the  Revolution,  but  she  is  a  New  Englander  by  birth.  Her 
Colonial  progenitors  purchased  their  farms  from  the  Indians,  the 
original  deeds  being  still  in  the  family’s  possession.  Her  Revo¬ 
lutionary  ancestors  were  brave  soldiers,  one,  Deacon  Nathan 
Beers,  being  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Lafayette. 


DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CINCINNATI. 

The  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati  is  an  order 
with  requirement  for  admission  corresponding  to  those  of  the 

Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  the 
country’s  first  patriotic  order, 
founded  by  French  and 
American  officers  after 
the  close  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War.  In 
1788,  they  “  asso¬ 
ciated  themselves 
into  one  societ}^  of 
friends  to  endure 
as  long  as  they 
shall  endure  or 
any  of  their  eldest 
male  posterity.” 
The  feminine  order 
was  incorporated  in 
New  York  City  eight¬ 
een  months  ago  by  a 
group  of  women  repre¬ 
senting  some  of  the  bluest 
blood  bowing  in  American  veins. 
The  Society  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  masculine  Society’s 
Newr  York  branch,  with  an  advisory  board  consisting  of  a 
number  of  the  leading  members  of  that  body  of  distin¬ 
guished  men.  The  objects  of  the  Society  are  to  renew 
and  foster  among  its  members  the  friendships  formed  and 
cemented  amid  the  trying  ordeals  of  the  Revolution  by  their 
ancestors,  who  by  wise  leadership  and  unflinching  bravery 
achieved  the  independence  of  the  American  Colonies ;  to 
advance  and  encourage  the  investigation  and  study  of  the  history 
of  the  Revolution,  and  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  rising 
generation  a  reverence  for  the  intelligent  wisdom  which  planned, 
and  the  unswerving  determination  which  successfully  carried  on, 
the  struggle  for  liberty.  A  leading  aim,  too,  is  to  cherish  the 
memory  and  record  the  deeds  of  the  noble  women  who  with 
untiring  devotion  influenced  and  assisted  the  patriot  cause. 
Commemorative  celebrations  are  to  be  held  and  tablets  placed 
in  spots  hallowed  by  the  achievements  of  Revolutionary 
patriots.  Documents  and  relics  relating  to  the  Country’s  early 
struggle  are  being  gathered  and  carefully  preserved,  while 


earnest  effort  is  made  to  promote  a  true  love  of  home  and  country. 
It  is  strongly  emphasized  by  the  members  that  the  Society  does 
not  wish  in  any  way  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  rivalry  among  histor¬ 
ical  associations  of  longer  standing,  especially  those  patriotic  in 
character.  It  is  intended  that  the  Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati 
shall  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  workings  and  prosperity  of 
other  patriotic  organizations,  and  that  their  relations  with  the 
members  of  the  other  societies  shall  always  be  of  the  most 
warm  and  friendly  nature. 

To  belong  to  this  select  coterie  of  gentle  dames  reflects  peculiar 
honor  upon  the  fortunate  woman  having  this  privilege,  but  the 
rigidly  enforced  conditions  of  eligibility  laid  down  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  may  be  described  as  distinctively  exclusive.  The  can¬ 
didate  for  admission  must  be  invited  by  one  member,  seconded 
by  another,  and  endorsed  by  a  third,  to  ail  of  whom  she  must 
be  well  and  favorably  known.  Then,  she  must  conclusively 
prove  her  lineal  descent  from  an  officer  of  the  American  army  or 
navy  who  took  part  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle  against  Great 
Britain,  and  who  was  entitled  to  original  membership  in  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  or  who  would  have  been  entitled  to 
such  membership  had  he  been  living  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  initiation  fee  is  five  dollars,  and  the  annual  dues  are 
the  same,  while  a  payment  of  one  hundred  dollars  renders 
unnecessary  any  further  payments  during  the  life-time  of  the 
member. 

At  present  all  the  members  are  gathered  into  the  New  York 
Society,  but  as  they  hail  from  all  quarters  of  the  Union — Cali¬ 
fornia,  Ohio,  Washington,  New  England  and  the  South — State 
Societies  are  eventually  to  be  established.  The  rooms  of  the 
Society  are  at  the  Ladies’  New  York  Club,  No.  28  East  22d 
Street,  and  there  the  regular  monthly  reunions  are  held.  These 
are  very  delightful  affairs.  After  the  settling  of  the  business  on 
hand,  historical  papers  are  read  by  the  members,  each  recount¬ 
ing  the  deeds  of  her  Revolutionary  progenitor.  Then  follow 
music  and  refreshments,  and  over  the  tea-cups  the  stirring 
annals  of  early  days  are  discussed  and  friendships  are  renewed 
and  strengthened. 

The  insignia  of  this  Society  is  chaste  and  elegant  in  design, 
and  is  stamped  upon  the  stationery  as  well  as  worn  as  a  decora¬ 
tion.  The  ribbon  of  the  order  is  of  white  edged  with  pale-blue, 
a  reversal  of  that  of  the  Colonial  Dames,  pale-blue  edged  with 
white.  The  Society  has  a  philanthropic  side,  and  keeps  stored 
away  a  reserve  fund  to  use  in  case  a  member  should  at  any,  time 
find  herself  in  financial  distress. 

The  first  important  enterprise  of  the  Society  is  to  be  the 
erection  of  a  monument  in  honor  of  General  Philip  Schuyler, 
one  of  the  first  three  generals  appointed  by  Washington,  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  The  nucleus 
of  the  fund  for  this  memorial  has  already  been  started,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  raise  to  the  memory  of  this  famous  soldier  one  of 
the  finest  statues  in  New  York. 

The  incorporators  of  the  Society  are  :  Mrs.  Howard  Townsend 
(its  President),  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Livingston,  Mrs.  James  M.  Law- 
ton,  Mrs.  Abraham  Lansing,  Miss  Helen  F.  K.  Shelton,  Mrs.  S. 
E.  Johnson-Hudson,  Mrs.  Morris  P.  Ferris,  Miss  Fanny  Schuyler 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Wendell  Van  Rensselaer,  descendants 
respectively  of  General  Philip  Schuyler,  Brigadier-General  Peter 
Gansevoort,  Colonel  Samuel  Coit,  Ensign  Johnde  Peyster  Douw, 
Lieutenant  Moses  Ogden,  Chaplain  Benjamin  Hoyt,  Brigadier- 
General  Henry  I.  Van  Rensselaer,  Major  Matthew  Clarkson, 
and  Colonel  Richard  Clough  Anderson.  These  women,  chosen 
to  represent  the  Society  at  its  inception,  are  examples  of  its 
high  standard  of  intellectual  and  refined  womanhood,  and  with 
their  colleagues  are  doing  much  good  work  in  arousing  and  per¬ 
petuating  a  love  and  respect  for  the  land  freed  by  their  heroic 
forefathers.  The  Society  doubtless  has  a  future  of  usefulness 
and  good  influence,  sharing  the  general  character  and  scope  of 
the  kindred  organizations  already  described,  but  with  features 
distinctly  and  proudly  peculiar  to  itself. 


OUR  YEDDING  PAMPHLET. — “  Weddings  and  Wedding 
Anniversaries”  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  published  by  us,  that 
treats  fully  and  entertainingly  of  subjects  in  which  the  average 
woman  is  always  deeply  interested.  It  gives  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  approved  by  good  society  for  the  arrangement  of  church 
and  house  weddings,  including  the  latest  forms  of  invitations, 
announcements  and  “At  Home”  cards;  illustrates  the  choicest 
and  most  artistic  styles  for  the  gowning  of  brides,  brides¬ 
maids  and  maids  of  honor;  describes  the  most  fashionable 
materials  and  garnitures  for  wedding  toilettes  of  all  kinds,  and 


presents  a  number  of  unique  and  original  sketches  that  contain 
abundant  suggestions  for  the  celebration  of  the  various  wed¬ 
ding  anniversaries,  from  the  first — the  Cotton  Wedding — to  the 
seventy-fifth — the  Diamond  Wedding.  In  the  matter  of  wedding 
anniversaries  the  pamphlet  completely  covers  a  field  that  has 
never  before  been  entered  upon  with  anything  like  thorough¬ 
ness,  and  the  numerous  hints  regarding  house  decorations,  menus 
and  table  ornaments  will  be  found  of  great  value  by  any  hostess 
who  desires  to  offer  tasteful  hospitalities  to  her  friends.  The 
price  of  the  pamphlet  is  6d.  (by  post,  7£d.)  or  15  cents. 
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the  ftp^T  of  Knitting.— ng.  6o. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

fi.— Knit  plain. 

p.— Purl,  or  as  it  is  often  called,  seam. 

pi.— Plain  knitting. 

n.— Narrow. 

k  2  to.— Knit  2  together.  Same  as  n. 

th  o  or  o.— Throw  the  thread  over  the  needle. 

Make  one. — Make  a  stitch  thus  :  Throw  the  thread  in  front  of  the  needle  and 
knit  the  next  stitch  in  the  ordinary  manner.  (In  the  next  row  or  round  this 
throw-over,  or  put-over  as  it  is  frequently  called,  is  used  as  a  stitch.)  Or,  knit 
one  and  purl  one  out  of  a  stitch. 

To  Knit  Crossed.— Insert  needle  in  the  back  of  the  stitch  and  knit  as  usual. 


USED  IN  KNITTING. 

si.— Slip  a  stitch  from  the  left  needle  to  the  right  needle  without  knitting  it. 

si  and  b. — Slip  and  bind.  Slip  one  stitch,  knit  the  next ;  pass  the  slipped 
stitch  over  the  knit  stitch  as  in  binding  off  work. 

To  Bind  or  Cast  Off.— Either  slip  or  knit  the  iirst  stitch  ;  knit  the  next ;  pas* 
the  first  or  slipped  stitch  over  the  second,  ar.d  repeat  as  far  as  directed. 

Row. — Knitting  once  across  the  work  when  but  two  needles  are  used. 

Round. — Knitting  once  around  the  work  when  four  or  more  needles  are  used, 
as  in  a  sock  or  stocking. 

Repeat. — This  means  to  work  designated  rows,  rounds  or  portions  of  work  as 
many  limes  as  directed. 


*  Stars  or  asterisks  mean,  as  mentioned  wherever  they  occur,  that  the  details  given  between  them  are  to  be  repeated 
as  many  times  as  directed  before  going  on  with  those  details  which  follow  the  next  *.  As  an  example:  *  K.  2,  pi,  th 
o,  and  repeat  twice  more  from  #  (or  last  means  that  you  are  to  knit  as  follows:  k  2,  p  I ,  th  o;  k  2,  p  I,  th  o;  k  2, 
p  I,  th  o,  thus  repeating  the  k  2,  p  I ,  th  o,  twice  more  after  making  it  the  first  time,  making  it  three  times  in  all  before 
proceeding  with  the  next  part  of  the  direction. 


KNITTED  DOILY. 

Figure  No.  1. — Cast  on  71  stitches,  and  knit  2  plain  rows. 
Slip  the  first  stitch  of  every  row  to  make  the  edge  even.  In  all 
rows  where  the  2  loops  occur  knit  1  and  drop  the  second  half, 
thus  making  only  1  stitch. 

First  row. — K  35,  o  twice,  n,  k  34. 

Second  row. — Knit  plain. 

Third  and  Fourth  rows. — K  36,  o  twice,  n,  k  33. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  rows. — K  37,  o  twice,  n,  k  32. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  rows. — K  38,  o  twice,  n,  k  31. 

Ninthrow. — K35,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice, n,  k  30. 

Tenth  row. — K  39,  o  twice,  n,  k30. 

Eleventh  and  Twelfth  rows. — K  36,  o  twice, 
n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  29. 

Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  rows. — K  37,  o 
twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  28. 

Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  rows. — K  38, 
o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  27. 

Seventeenth  row. — K  35,  o  twice, 
n.  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice, 
n,  k  26. 

Eighteenth  row. — K  39, 
o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice, 
n,  k  26. 

Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  rows. — 

K  36,  o  twice, 
n,k2,  o  twice, 
n,  k  2,  o 
twice,  n,  k25. 

Twenty  -  first 
and  Twenty-second 
roics.- K  37,  o  twice, 
n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k 
2,  o  twice,  n,  k  24. 

Twenty -third  and  Twen¬ 
ty  -fourth  rows.  —  K  38,  o 
twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2, 
o  twice,  n,  k  23. 

Twenty -fifth row. — K  35,  o  twice, 
n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k 
2,  o  twice,  n,  k  22. 

Twenty-sixth  rote. — K  39,  o  twice,  n,  k 
2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  22. 

Twenty-seventh  and  Twenty -eighth  roics. — K 
36,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k 
2,  o  twice,  n,  k  21. 

Twenty-ninth  and  Thirtieth  roics. — Iv  37,  o  twice, 
n,  k2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  20. 

Thirty-first  and  Thirty-second  roics. — K  38,  o  twice,  n, 
k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  lc  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  19. 

Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  rows. — K  39,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o 
twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  18. 

Thirty-fifth  and  Thirty-sixth  rows. — K  40,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o 
twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  17. 

Thirty-seventh  and  Thirty-eighth  roics. — K  41,  o  twice,  n,  k  2, 
o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  16. 

Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  roics. — K  42,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o 
twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  15. 

Forty-first  and  Fortv-second  rows. — K  43,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o 


twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  14. 

Forty-third  and  Forty-fourth  rows. — K  44,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o 
twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  13. 

Foi  ty -fifth  and  Forth-sixth  rows. — K  45,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o 
twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  12. 

Forty-seventh  and  Forty -eighth  rows. — K  46,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o 
twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  11. 

Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth  rows. — K  47,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice, 
n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  10. 

Fifty -first  and  Fifty -second  rows. — K  48,  o  twice,  n,  k 
2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  9. 
Fifty-third  and  Fifty-fourth  rows. — K  49,  o  twice, 
n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice, 
n,  k  8. 

Fifty -fifth  and  Fifty -sixth  rows.  —  K  50,  o 
twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n, 
k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  7. 

Fifty-seventh  and  Fifty-eighth  rows. — 
K  51,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k 
2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  6. 
Fifty-ninth  and  Sixtieth  roics. — 
K  52,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice, 
n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o 
twice,  n,  k  5. 

Sixty-first  and  Sixty- 
second  rows. — K  53, 
o  twice,  n,  k  2, 
o  twice,  n,  k  2, 
o  twice,  n,  k 
2,  o  twice, 
n,  k  4. 

Sixty-third  and 
Sixth-fourth  rows. 
— K  54,  o  twice,  n, 
k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o 
twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n, 
k  3. 

Sixty-fifth  and  Sixty-sixth  rows. 
— K  55,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o 
twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o 
twice,  n,  k  2. 

Sixty-seventh  row. — Knit  plain. 

Sixty -eighth  and  Sixty -ninth  rows.  —  F 
3,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice, 
n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  54. 

Seventieth  and  Seventy-first  rows. — K  4,  o  twice, 
n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice, 
k  53. 

Seventy-second  and  Seventy-third  rows. — K  5,  o  twice, 
n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  52 
Seventy -fourth  and  Seventy-fifth  roics. — K  6,  o  twice,  n,  k  g 
o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  51. 

Seventy-sixth  and  Seventy -seventh  rows.- — K  7,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  c 
twice,  n,  k  2,  o,  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  50. 

Seventy -eighth  and  Seventy-ninth  rows. — K  8,  o  twice,  n,  k  2, 
o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  49. 

Eightieth  and  Eighty-first  rows. — K  9,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice, 
n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  48. 

Eighty-second  and  Eighty-third  rows.- — K  10,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o 
twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n.  k  47. 

Eighty-fourth  and  Eighty-fifth  rows. — K  11.  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  <? 
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twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n.  k  46. 

Eighty-sixth  and  Eighty -seventh  ro'ics. — K  12,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o 
twice,  n.  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  45. 

Eighty-eighth  and  Eighty-ninth  rows. — K  13,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o 
twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  44. 

Ninetieth  and  Ninety-first  rotes. — K  14,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice, 
n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  43. 

Ninety -second  and  Ninety -third  rows. — K  15,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o 


One  Hundred  and.  Twenty-first  row. — K  29,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o 
twice,  k  3  tog.,  k  34. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  row.— K  30,  o  twice,  n,  k  2, 
o  twice,  k  35. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  rote. — K  30,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o 
twice,  k  36. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  and  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  rows.—  K  31,  o  twice,  n,  k  38. 


Figure  No.  2. 


Figure  No.  3, 

Figures  Nos.  2  and  3.— Dotted  Lace. 
(One  and  Two  Squares.) 


twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n, 
k  42. 

Ninety -fourth  and  Ninety -fifth  rows. — 

K  16,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o 
twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  41. 

Ninety -sixth  and  Ninety-seventh  rotes.  — K 

17,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o 
twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  40. 

Ninety -eighth  and  Ninety -ninth  rows. — K 

18,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  39. 

One  Hundredth  and  One  Hundred  and  First  rows. — K  19,  o 

twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  38. 

One  Hundred  and  Second  and  One  Hundred  and  Third  rows. — 
K  20,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice, 
n,  k  37. 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  rows. — 
K  21,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice, 
n,  k  36. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  and  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  rows. — 
K  22,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n, 
k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  35. 

One  Hundred  and  Eighth  row. — 

K  23,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n, 
k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  k  36. 

One  Hundred  and  Ninth  row. — K 
23,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2, 
o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  k  37. 

One  Hundred  and  Tenth  and  One 
Hundred  and  Eleventh  rows. — K  24, 
o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o 
twice,  n,  k  39. 

One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  row.— 

K  25,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice, 
n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  n,  n,  k  34. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  row. 

— K  25,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice, 
n,  k  2,  o  twice,  n,  k  36. 

One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  row. 

— K  26,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice, 
n,  k  2,  o  twice,  k  3  tog.,  k  34. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  row. 

— Iv  26,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice, 
n,  k  2,  o  twice,  k  36. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  row. 

— Iv  27,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o  twice, 
n,  k  2,  o  twice,  k  36. 

One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  row. — K  27,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o 
twice,  n,  k  39. 

One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  row. — K  28,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o 
twice,  n,  k  38. 

One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  row. — K  28,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o 
twice,  n,  n,  n,  k  34. 

One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  row. — K  29,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o 
twice,  n,  k  35. 


One  Hundred  and  Figure  No.  4. — Dotted  Insertion. 
Twenty-sixth  row.  — K 
32,otwice,  n,n,  n,k  33. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  row. — K  32,  o  twice,  n,  k  35. 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
ninth  rows. — K  33,  o  twice,  n,  k  34. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  row. — K  34,  o  twice,  k  35. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty-first  row.— rK  34,  o  twice,  k  36. 

One  Hundredth  and  Thirty-second  and  One  Hundredth  and 
Thirty-third  row. — Knit  plain.  Bind  off. 

Should  the  edge  of  the  doily  be 
a  little  full,  run  a  line  thread  in  a. 
needle  through  the  length  of  it  and 
draw  it  to  the  right  size.  Finish 
with  fringe  the  desired  length.  The 
one  illustrated  was  an  inch  and  a 
half  deep  when  finished,  and  2- 
threads  were  used  each  time. 

DOTTED  LACE  (One  Square.) 


Eleventh  row. — SI  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  3,  n,  o,  n,  k  1. 
Twelfth  rvw. — Repeat  4th  row. 

Thirteenth  row. — SI  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  4,  o,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  n,  k  1.. 
Fourteenth  row. — Repeat  2nd  row. 

Fifteenth  row. — SI  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  5,  o,  n  3  tog.,  o,  n,  k  1. 
Sixteenth  row. — O,  n,  k  9.  o,  n,  k  1. 

Seventeenth  row. — Repeat  from  1st  row. 


Figure  No.  5. — Hair-Pin  Cushion. 

Tenth  row. 


Figure  No.  2.  —  Cast  on  14 
stitches  and  knit  across  plain. 

First  row. — SI  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  3, 
n,  o,  k  3,  o,  k  2. 

Secondrow.  —  O,  n,  k  10,  o,  n,  k  1. 
Third  row. — SI  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  2,. 
n,  o,  k  5,  o,  k  2. 

Fourthrow. — O,  n,  k  11,  o,  n,  k  1. 
Fifth  row. — SI  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1_ 

n,  o,  k  7,  o,  k  2. 

Sixth  row. — O,  n,  k  12,  o,  n,  k  1. 
Seventh  rote. — SI  1,  k  1.  o,  n,  n,. 

o,  k  3,  n,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o,  k  2. 
Eighth  row. — O,  n,  k  5,  p  1,  k  7, 

o,  n,  k  1. 

Ninth  row. — SI  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  2,. 
o,  n,  k  5,  n,  o,  n,  k  1. 


Repeat  6th  row. 
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DOTTED  LACE.  (Two  Square3.) 

Figure  No.  3. — Cast  on  28  stitches  and  knit  across  plain. 
First  row. — SI  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  4,  n,  o,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  5,  n,  o,  k  3, 
o,  k  2. 

Second  row. — O,  n,  k  23,  o,  n,  k  2. 

Third  row. — SI  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  3,  n,  o,  k  5,  o,  n,  k  3,  n,  o,  k 
5,  o,  k  2. 

Fourth  row. — O,  n,  k  24,  o,  n,  k  2. 

Fifth  row. — SI  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  2,  n,  o,  k  7,  o,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  7, 
o,  k  2. 

Sixth  row>. — O,  n,  k  25,  o,  n,  k  2, 

Seventh  row. — SI  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  3,  n,  o  twice,  n,  k 

2,  o,  n  3  tog.,  o,  k  3,  n,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o,  k  2. 

Eighth  row. — O,  n,  k  5,  p  1,  k  11,  p  1,  k  8,  o,  n,  k  2. 

Ninth  row. — SI  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  5,  n,  o,  k  3,  o,  n,  k 

5,  n,  o,  n,  k  1. 

Tenth  row. — Repeat  6th  row. 

Eleventh  row. — SI  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  4,  o,  n,  k  3,  n,  o,  k  5)  o,  n, 
k  3,  n,  o,  n,  k  1. 

Twelfth  row.— Repeat  4th  row. 

Thirteenth  row. — SI  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  5,  o,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  7,  o, 

n,  k  1,  n,  o,  n,  k  1. 

Fourteenth  row. — Repeat  2nd  row. 

Fifteenth  row. — SI  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  6,  o,  n  3  tog.,  o,  k  3,  n,  o 
twice,  n,  k  2,  o,  n  3  tog.,  o,  n,  k  1. 

Sixteenth  raw. — O,  n,  k  7,  p  1,  k  14,  o,  n,  k  2.  Repeat  from 
1st  row. 

DOTTED  INSERTION. 

Figure  No.  4. — Cast  on  36  stitches  and  knit  across  plain. 
First  row. — SI  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  4,  n,  o,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  5,  n,  o,  k 

3,  o,  n,  k  4,  o,  n,  k  2. 

Second  row. — SI  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  27,  o,  n,  k  2. 

Third  row. — SI  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  3,  n,  o,  k  5,  o,  n,  k  3,  n,  o,  k 
5,  o,  n,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  2. 

Fourth  and  Sixth  rows  like  Second. 

Fifth  row. — SI  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  2,  n,  o,  k  7,  o,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  7, 

o,  n,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  2. 

Seventh  row. — SI  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  3,  n,  o  twice,  n,  k 
2,  o,  n  3  tog.,  o,  k  3,  n,  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  o,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  2. 

Eighth  ro'W. — SI  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  6,  p  1,  k  11,  p  1,  k  8,  o,  n, 
k  2 

Ninth  row. — SI  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  5,  n,  o,  k  3,  o,  n,  k 
5,  n,  o,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  2. 

Tenth ,  Twelfth  and  Fourteenth  rows  like  Second  row. 


Eleventh  row. — SI  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  4,  o,  n,  k  3,  n,  o,  k  5,  o,  nf 
k  3,  n,  o,  k  4,  o,  n,  k  2. 

Thirteenth  row. — SI  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  5,  o,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  7,  o, 
n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  5,  o,  n,  k  2. 

Fifteenth  row.  —  SI  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  6,  o,  n  3  tog.,  o,  k  3,  n,  o 
twice,  n,  k  2,  o,  n  3  tog.,  o,  k  6,  o,  n,  k  2. 

Sixteenth  row. — SI  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  12,  p  1,  k  13,  o,  n,  k  2. 

Repeat  from  1st  row. 

HAIR-PIN  CUSHION  IN  KNITTING  AND  CROCHET. 

Figure  No.  5. — This  cushion  is  made  of  three. colors  of  single 
zephyr  or  Germantown  and  with  two  coarse  steel  needles.  Cast 
on  36  stitches  and  knit  in  patent  knitting  thus : 

First  row. —  *  Throw  thread  forward,  slip  1,  k  2  tog.,  and 
repeat  from  *  for  all  the  row. 

Second  row. — Work  back  in  the  same  way  to  within  3  stitches 
of  the  end  ;  do  not  knit  these;  turn.  The  three  stitches  will  be 
on  the  right  hand  needle  after  turning,  and  are  to  be  considered 
as  the  first  three  of  the  third  row  ;  they  produce  the  narrowing 
necessary. 

Third  row. — Work  back  in  patent  knitting  for  the  rest  of  the 
row ;  turn. 

Fourth  row. — Knit  to  within  6  stitches  of  the  end;  turn. 

Fifth  row. — Knit  across  the  row. 

Sixth  row. — Knit  to  within  9  stitches  of  the  end;  turn. 

Seventh  row. — Knit  across  the  row. 

Eighth  roiv. — Knit  to  within  12  stitches  of  the  end;  turn. 

Ninth  row. — Knit  across  the  row. 

Tenth  row. — Knit  to  within  15  stitches  of  the  end;  turn. 

Eleventh  row. — Knit  across  the  row. 

Twelfth  row. — Knit  to  within  18  stitches  of  the  end. 

Thirteenth  row. — Knit  across  the  row. 

Fourteenth  row.  — Knit  entirely  across  the  row ;  turn. 

Fifteenth  row. — Join  on  the  black  wool  and  work  2  rows 
entirely  across.  Join  on  the  third  color  and  knit  entirely  across; 
turn.  Now  repeat  from  the  second  row  until  there  are  12 
points  (alternating)  of  the  two  colors,  with  the  black  between. 
Bind  off  the  stitches,  using  black  for  the  last  2  rows,  and  sew 
together  over  and  over;  draw  the  small  end  together  as  closely 
as  possible' with  needle  and  wool,  and  fasten  securely.  Fill 
with  curled  hair  and  draw  down  with  a  strong  thread  or  the 
wool  to  tit  the  circular  piece  which  is  made  as  follows :  Make 
a  ring  of  about  3  ch.;  work  twice  around  this  in  single  crochet, 
widening  often  enough  to  keep  the  circle  flat ;  then  once  around 
in  double  crochet.  Join  to  edges  of  opening  with  over-and- 
over  stitch,  and  sew  through  the  center. 


SEASONAgLE  COOI^EgV. 

IN  THE  MARKETS.— HOW  TO  MAKE  ICE-CREAM.— FROZEN  FRUITS. 


The  housewife  who  does  her  own  canning,  jelly  making  and 
preserving  must  take  advantage  of  these  July  days  if  she  would 
not  be  late  in  securing  her  fruit.  For  jelly  making  the  best 
results  are  obtained  when  the  fruit  has  not  too  recently  received 
a  shower  of  rain.  Currants  full  to  brimming  with  their  last 
drink  will  jelly  slowly  if  at  all  and  will  need  longer  cooking  than 
the  dryer  fruit.  The  fruits  used  for  jelly  are  currants,  apples, 
crabapples  and  quinces.  Strawberries,  raspberries,  plums  and 
peaches  will  be  found  disappointing,  as  the  pectine  that  makes 
the  desired  flrmness  is  largely  wanting.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  all  stone  fruit  should  not  be  gathered  until  it  is  perfectly 
ripe. 

The  fruits  found  in  the  market  this  month  are  raspberries, 
plums,  huckleberries,  currants,  cherries,  gooseberries,  nectarines, 
and  in  many  localities  the  strawberry  is  still  to  be  had.  Late  in 
the  month  appear  apples,  pears  and  peaches. 

In  vegetables,  asparagus  has  disappeared,  but  late  in  the 
month  green  corn  takes  its  place.  There  are  also  to  be  had 
okra,  kohl  rabi,  string  and  lima  beans,  peas  and  squash. 

Tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  cress  and  lettuce  are  the  principal 
materials  available  for  salads. 

In  the  fish  market  salmon  has  disappeared,  but  blue  flsli  is  at 
its  best.  White  fish,  bass  and  porgies  are  three  delicious 
varieties  now  to  be  found.  Cod,  haddock,  halibut,  flounders, 


lobster  and  crabs  are  plentiful,  while  frogs’  legs  and  green 
turtles  are  the  luxuries. 

In  the  meat  market  there  is  no  change  from  last  month. 


ICE-CREAM  AND  FROZEN  FRUITS. 

Medical  authorities  do  not  favor  ice-creams  and  frozen  fruits 
as  desserts,  claiming  that  after  a  heavy  dinner,  that  makes  still 
heavier  demands  upon  the  digestion  during  the  Summer  than  in 
cool  weather,  the  eating  of  a  frozen  dessert  tends  to  chill  the 
stomach  and  demoralize  the  digestion.  Many  a  sudden  illness 
after  eating  a  frozen  dessert  bears  out  this  contention.  But  as 
light  refreshments  or  for  luncheon  less  can  be  said  against  the 
use  of  frozen  dishes.  The  making  of  creams  by  the  amateur  is 
becoming  more  and  more  common.  Better  cream  may  be  made 
at  home  than  can  be  bought  for  the  same  money,  and  for  those 
remote  from  the  city  the  freezer  is  an  essential.  The  equipment 
for  the  making  of  frozen  dishes  is  not  large.  A  good  freezer 
for  a  family  of  six  to  eight  persons  should  hold  four  quarts.  If 
a  one  quart  freezer  is  added,  two  kinds  of  cream  may  be  enjoyed 
at  the  cost  of  one.  An  ice  chipper  is  a  great  convenience ;  it 
costs  but  little  and  saves  time,  labor  and  waste.  It  chips  the 
ice  into  pieces  of  the  requisite  size.  The  old-time  pounding  of 
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ice  in  a  bag  is  seldom  resorted  to  nowadays.  In  packing  a 
freezer  one  should  use  chipped  ice  and  coarse  rock  salt,  thelce 
broken  into  pieces  the  size  of  a  peanut,  two-thirds  of  a  measure 
of  ice  being  allowed  to  one  of  the  salt.  A  freezer  holding  four 
quarts  will  require  ten  pounds  of  ice  and  two  quarts  of  salt. 

The  salt  and  ice  may  either  be  mixed  together  in  a  large  pan 
before  packing  the  freezer  or  successive  layers  of  each  may  be 
used.  The  freezer  is  packed  closely  with  the  mixture  and 
then  the  cream  is  placed  in  its  receptacle.  If  the  cream  is 
added  before  the  packing  is  begun,  the  freezing  begins  at  the 
bottom  before  the  crank  can  be  turned  and  the  cream  is  not 
likely  to  be  smooth.  As  soon  as  the  cream  is  put  in,  the 
operator  should  commence  to  turn  the  crank  slowly,  but  when 
thickening  begins  she  should  turn  more  quickly  but  always 
steadily.  Jerky  turning  makes  the  cream  grain  and  a  too  rapid 
turning  at  the  outset  will  also  produce  this  result.  When  thick, 
beat  hard  for  two  minutes  and  then  remove  the  cross  bar,  lid  and 
dasher,  pack  the  cream  in  a  mould,  if  this  serving  is  desired, 
return  to  the  freezer  and,  replacing  the  lid,  close  the  dasher-hole 
with  a  cork.  The  water  which  has  accumulated  should  then  be 
drawn  from  the  pail  and  more  salt  and  ice  added.  For  this 
second  packing  only  half  the  quantity  of  salt  used  at  first  will 
be  needed.  In  very  hot  weather  the  ice  and  salt  may  have  to 
be  renewed  a  second  time.  AVhen  the  ice  floats  draw  off  the 
water  and  add  more  ice  and  salt.  Cover  the  whole  with  a 
blanket  or  cloth.  If  this  cloth  is  wet  in  the  brine  that  has  been 
drawn  off,  the  evaporation  will  not  be  so  rapid,  thus  saving 
the  ice. 

Confectioners  recognize  ice  cream  as  of  two  kinds,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  the  Neapolitan.  The  former  is  made  of  cream, 
sugar  and  flavoring  only,  while  the  latter  includes  eggs  or  other 
thickening  material.  Many  kinds  of  Neapolitan  cream  are  mys¬ 
terious  combinations  of  arrow  root  and  corn-starch  masquer¬ 
ading  under  this  name.  The  real  Neapolitan  cream,  however, 
is  a  rich  frozen  custard,  a  general  favorite  in  Europe.  The 
cream  used  in  making  the  best  ice  cream  is  what  is  known  as 
“  double  cream,”  being  taken  from  milk  that  has  stood  for 
twenty-four  hours.  This  cream  is  also  best  for  whipping,  the 
“single”  cream,  gathered  when  the  milk  has  stood  but  half  as 
long,  not  whipping  satisfactorily.  The  better  the  cream  the 
richer  and  more  delicious  is  the  frozen  product,  as  it  will  neither 
freeze  too  hard  nor  melt  rapidly.  When  milk  is  used  in  place 
of  cream  and  corn-starch  is  substituted  for  eggs  a  decidedly  poor 
sort  of  Neapolitan  cream  is  obtained.  The  more  of  these  sub¬ 
stitutes  used  the  harder  is  the  cream  when  frozen,  and  the  more 
quickly  does  it  melt  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Such  cream  often 
has  a  coarse,  flaky  look  and  is  not  at  all  satisfactory. 

In  making  ice  cream  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  scalding 
part  of  the  cream.  The  novice  will,  however-,  understand  that 
this  does  not  signify  that  the  cream  should  be  boiled,  but  that  it 
is  brought  just  to  the  steaming  point  over  boiling  water.  This 
gives  it  a  rich  flavor.  For  acid  cream  or  frozen  fruit,  porcelain- 
lined  dishes  are  used.  If  the  vanilla  bean  is  used,  it  should  be 
fresh,  oily  and  pliable.  The  best  vanilla  beans  are  covered  with 
fine,  needle-like  crystals  suggesting  frost  and  are  very  fragrant. 

PHILADELPHIA  CREAM.— 

1  quart  of  cream.  2  cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar. 

2  table-spoonfuls  of  vanilla  extract  or  1  vanilla  bean. 

Place  half  the  cream  and  the  sugar  together  and  set  the  kettle  in 
another  containing  boiling  water.  A  farina  kettle  may  be  used 
for  the  purpose.  Stir  continually  and  gradually  bring  to  a  scald. 
It  should  cook  at  least  ten  minutes  while  reaching  this  stage,  so 
slowly  should  it  be  heated.  The  cream  will  then  look  thin  and 
blue.  Take  it  from  the  fire  and  when  cool  add  the  remainder  of 
the  cream  and  the  flavoring,  and  freeze.  If  the  vanilla  bean  is 
used,  split  it  in  half,  scrape  out  the  seeds,  add  them  and  the  shell 
to  the  cream  when  it  is  first  placed  upon  the  fire.  When  the 
cream  is  sufficiently  cooked,  strain  it  through  a  coarse  cheese¬ 
cloth.  All  Philadelphia  creams  are  made  in  this  way,  fruit  or 
fruit  flavoring  being  added  after  it  is  partly  or  wholly  frozen. 
One  quart  of  raw  cream  will  more  than  double  in  bulk  when 
frozen. 

PEACH  OR  APRICOT  CREAM.— 

1  quart  of  cream.  3  cupfuls  of  sugar. 

1  quart  of  apricots  or  peaches. 

Make  the  cream  as  above  directed.  Pare  and  mash  the  fruit 
and  add  to  the  cream  when  frozen.  Turn  the  crank  rapidly  for 
five  minutes,  then  pack. 


COFFEE  CREAM.— 

1  quart  of  cream.  3  ounces  of  Java  coffee. 

2  cupfuls  of  pulverized  sugar. 

Grind  the  coffee  coarsely,  add  it  to  the  half  of  the  cream  that  is 
to  be  cooked  and  let  it  come  to  a  scald  with  the  cream.  Then 
strain  through  a  cheese  cloth,  pressing  well  to  extract  all  the 
strength  of  the  coffee.  Add  the  sugar,  stir  well  and  when  cold 
add  the  rest  of  the  cream,  and  freeze. 

PINEAPPLE  CREAM.— 

1  quart  of  cream.  234  cupfuls  of  sugar. 

1  lemon.  l  large  pineapple. 

Scald  half  of  the  cream  and  half  of  the  sugar,  as  above  directed, 
adding  the  remainder  of  the  cream  when  cold.  Peel  the  pine¬ 
apple,  dig  out  the  eyes,  cut  lengthwise  and  remove  the  core. 
Grate  the  fruit,  mix  with  it  the  remainder  of  the  sugar  and  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  and  stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Freeze 
the  cream,  add  the  fruit  and  finish  in  the  same  way  as  for  the 
peach  cream. 

CHOCOLATE  CREAM.— 

1  quart  of  cream.  2  ounces  of  Baker’s  chocolate. 

2  cupfuls  of  sugar.  1  table-spoonful  of  vanilla. 

tea-spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon. 

Place  the  grated  chocolate,  half  of  the  cream,  the  sugar  and  the 
spice  together  and  scald  as  directed,  stirring  and  beating  until 
smooth.  Strain  through  cheese  cloth  and  when  cold  add  the 
rest  of  the  cream  and  the  flavoring,  then  freeze. 

STRAWBERRY  CREAM.— 

1  quart  of  cream.  3  cupfuls  of  sugar. 

134  quart  of  strawberries.  1  lemon. 

Place  one  cupful  of  the  sugar  and  half  of  the  cream  on  the  fire 
and  scald  as  before  directed.  Add  the  rest  of  the  sugar  and  the 
juice  of  the  lemon  to  the  strawberries;  mash  them  very  fine  and 
let  them  stand  for  one  hour,  mashing  and  stirring  frequently ; 
then  strain  them  through  a  cheese-cloth.  Add  the  other  half  of 
the  cream  to  that  scalded  and  freeze.  Then  add  the  juice  of 
the  fruit,  beat  five  minutes  and  pack. 

WHITE  CHERRY  CREAM.— 

1  quart  of  cream.  1  quart  of  cherries. 

2  cupfuls  of  sugar.  1  cupful  of  water. 

Put  the  sugar  into  the  water  and  when  the  sugar  is  dissolved 
add  the  stoned  fruit.  Simmer  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  strain. 
Scald  half  the  cream  as  before  directed  and  w^hen  cold  add  the 
other  half  of  the  cream  and  freeze.  When  frozen  add  the 
strained  fruit,  beat  five  minutes  and  pack. 

NOUGAT  CRE/YVI. — 

6  drops  of  pistachio  extract.  1  quart  of  vanilla  cream. 

24  cupful  of  pistachio  nuts.  14  cupful  of  almonds. 

34  cupful  of  English  walnut  meats. 

Shell  and  blanch  the  pistachio  nuts  and  almonds,  add  the  wal¬ 
nuts  and  chop  very  fine.  Make  the  cream  as  directed  in  the 
preceding  recipe  and  when  nearly  frozen  add  the  nuts  and 
extract. 

ICE-CREAM  MADE  OF  CONDENSED  MILK.— When 
cream  is  scarce  condensed  milk  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute.  This  recipe  will  make  two  quarts  of  the  frozen  cream : 

1  can  of  condensed  milk.  134  pint  of  .sweet  milk. 

1  table-spoonful  of  vanilla.  2  eggs  (yolks). 

1  table-spoonful  of  powdered  sugar. 

Scald  all  the  milk  together  and  turn  over  the  beaten  yolks  of 
the  eggs.  Return  to  the  kettle  and  cook  until  creamy.  Add 
the  sugar  and  when  cold  add  the  extract  and  freeze. 

NEAPOLITAN  OR  FRENCH  CREAM.— 

1  quart  of  cream.  6  eggs  (yolks). 

2  cupfuls  of  sugar.  1  vanilla  bean. 

Split  the  bean,  remove  the  seeds  and  place  with  the  cream  in  a 
double  boiler.  Cook  as  before  directed,  remove  from  the  fire 
and  strain.  Beat  the  egg  yolks  until  light,  add  the  sugar  and 
the  scalding  hot  cream.  Stir  well  and  return  to  the  boiler  to 
cook  until  the  cream  begins  to  thicken.  Take  from  the  fire, 
cool  and  freeze. 
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THE  AI^T  OF  NETTING.— No.  58. 


ROUND  DOILY. 

Figure  No.  1. — This  pretty  doily  may  be  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes  either  on  the  dining  or  toilette  table.  It  is  repre¬ 
sented  about  a  third  less  than  full  size  but  may  be  made  of  any 
size  desired  by  increasing  the  number  of  rows  of  double  dia¬ 
mond  netting.  It  also  forms  a  very  pretty  doily  for  a  pin¬ 
cushion  covered  with  satin.' 

Work  as  follows:  With  the  large  mesh,  cast  on  42  stitches; 


Figure  No.  1.— Round  Doily. 


Figure  No.  2. — Netted  Doily. 

then,  with  the  small  mesh  net  two  rounds;  next,  with  the  small 
mesh  net  2,  thread  around  the  mesh,  net  2  and  repeat.  Next, 
with  the  small  mesh  net  one  round  plain.  Repeat  these  two 
rounds  until  you  have  been  nine  times  around;  then,  with  the 
large  mesh  net  5  in  every  small  mesh  of  the  previous  round ; 
next,  with  the  small  mesh  net  8  rounds  for  the  points,  as  fol¬ 
lows :  Net  one  round  and  then  work  in  7  loops,  turn,  then  in 
6,  turn,  then  in  5,  and  so  on  until  there  are  only  two  loops 
8 


left.  Then  darn  the  points  and  center  as  seen  in  the  picture. 

NETTED  DOILYS. 

Figures  Nos.  2,  3  and  4. — These  pretty  doilys  are  all  made 
by  the  same  process,  the  different  effect  being  produced  by  the 
darning.  The  latter  may  be  varied  in  many  designs,  and  per¬ 
sonal  taste  may  dictate  these  if  the  designs  provided  are  not 
sufficient  in  number.  To  make  a  square,  net  as  follows :  Use  a 


Figure  No.  3. — Netted  Doily. 


Figure  No.  4. — Netted  Doily. 


No.  14  mesh.  Begin  at  one  corner  with  2  stitches.  Increase 
on  both  edges  until  you  have  29  stitches,  then  decrease  on  both 
edges  to  form  the  square. 

For  the  Boi'der.  — Net  around  the  square  once  over  a  No.  18 
mesh;  then  make  2  rows  of  rose-netting  and  one  plain  row. 
In  our  book  on  Tatting  and  Netting  price  50  cents  or  2s.  are 
many  stitches  for  netting,  among  them  the  rose-stitch  which 
is  fully  illustrated  and  described. 
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The  Woaen  of  YesTe^DaY. 


The  necessary  labors  of  the  women  of  America  a  hundred  or 
even  fifty  years  ago  amaze  us.  The  muscular,  mental  and 
sometimes  moral  energy  they  had  to  expend  upon  even  the  most 
ordinary  routine  of  living  cannot  be  measured  by  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  to-day.  Still  more  amazing  to  most  of  us  is  the  glad 
spirit  in  which  manual  toil  was  undertaken  and  completed  by 
them.  Nothing  that  added  comfort  to  the  home  or  was  thrifty 
was  counted  menial  by  early  American  housewives.  Every 
occupation  was  dignified  by  necessity.  They  held  working  for 
the  good  of  kindred  and  friends  a  pleasure,  a  high  happiness. 
Consecrated  by  use,  all  their  occupations  were  attractive  to 
them  and  few  things  were  badly  done.  Slovenliness,  shiftless¬ 
ness,  slighting  duties,  inattention  to  work,  improvidence  and 
waste  were  held  to  be  grave  faults  of  character,  so  grave  that 
they  were  not  easily  overlooked  by  conscientious  folk. 

During  those  days  woman’s  sphere  was  bounded  by  what  she 
needed  to  do.  Sh^  did  not  worry  her  spirit  by  questionings  as 
to  what  were  or  were  not  the  proper  occupations  of  her  sex. 
Nor  did  man  vex  himself  over  a  settlement  of  the  dividing  lines 
of  labor.  Wherever  his  lot  was  cast  he  performed  that  work 
which  required  the  greatest  strength  and  called  for  the  most  sus¬ 
tained  physical  endurance.  No  nerve  force  was  wasted  by 
either  sex  in  contentions  over  the  propriety  of  its  allotment  of 
labor  for  the  common  weal.  If  the  wife  by  reason  of  feeble 
health  could  not  do  the  Avork  of  her  house,  the  husband  did  it 
for  her.  If  he  could  not  perform  all  the  field  work,  and  she 
was  able  to  help  him  with  part  of  it,  she  did  not  question 
whether  it  Avas  womanly  to  do  so,  but  did  what  she  could. 

A  hundred  years  ago  women  made  flaxen  fabrics  of  no  mean 
texture  and  finish,  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed  to  the  weaving  of 
the  cloth.  Usually— but  not  always— a  man  plowed  and  har¬ 
rowed  the  earth,  making  it  ready  for  a  woman  to  sow  the 
flaxseed.  When  the  crop  had  sufficiently  ripened  she  pulled 
it  up  and  spread  it  thinly  and  evenly  in  rows  over  a  grassy  level 
to  broAvn  and  make  brittle  its  outer  bark  by  the  alternate  action 
of  the  sunshine,  rain  and  frost.  When  this  process  had  been 
completed,  she  bundled  and  tied  the  flax  into  small  parcels  and 
allowed  it  to  dry,  after  which  she  stored  it  aAvay  safely.  At  her 
convenience  she  swingled  it  to  remove  its  bark  or  outer  coat, 
beating  it  free  from  this  integument.  Then  she  hatchelled  it  to 
separate  its  coarse  from  its  fine  fibres.  The  latter  were  wound 
about  a  distaff,  and  spun  into  thread  upon  a  little  “sitting- 
wheel.”  The  coarse  fibres,  called  tow,  were  carded  as  is  wool 
and  spun  upon  a  large  “  walking  Avheel”  to  be  woven  into  bag¬ 
ging,  rough  towelling  and  webbings  to  make  up  into  men’s  and 
boys’  Summer  working  clothes.  Later  on  flax  raising  and 
curing  was  done  by  men,  the  product  being  given  over  to  women 
only  Avhen  ready  for  spinning. 

Domestic  weaving  was  always  Avoman’s  Avork  in  Colonial 
days  and  even  long  after  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Given 
plenty  of  fine  flax  she  manufactured  all  the  table,  bed  and  per¬ 
sonal  linen  required  by  her  family.  Her  bolts  of  plain  linen 
were  long  and  many  and  table  damask  and  towels  were  her 
pride.  Before  they  were  ready  for  use  they  were  spread  upon 
the  grass  during  many  a  day, there  to  be  sprinkled  thoroughly  as 
often  as  they  dried  in  the  sun  or  wind.  This  bleaching  place 
AAras  chosen  near  a  stream  when  possible,  because  carrying  water 
in  heavy  sprinklers  from  Avells  was  no  small  task.  It  Avas  con¬ 
sidered  a  delicate  evidence  of  devotion  when  the  gallant  who 
expected  to  share  this  linen  by-and-by  came  in  the  twilight 
after  a  day  of  fair  bleaching  Aveather  and  filled  a  water  butlTor 
barrel  for  his  lady  love’s  next  bleaching  day. 

Bedding  of  home-carded,  spun  and  woven  wool  blankets  and 
coverlets,  also  piles  of  feather  beds  and  pillows  and  all  their 
covers,.  Avere  of  a  young  woman’s  OAvn  handiwork,  from  their 
oiigin  in  the  flax  fields  and  on  the  sheep’s  backs  to  their  storage 
in  the  camphor  wood  or  cedar  chests  allotted  her.  All  the 
feathers  were  plucked  by  her  own  fingers  from  geese  that  were 
her  care  from  their  nests,  until  her  ambition  of  possession  was 
satisfied  or  another  daughter  claimed  her  opportunity. 

By  such  industry  and  domestic  skill  a  young  woman  secured 
and  maintained  her  social  position,  the  sum  of  her  household 
possessions  fixing  her  importance  because  it  measured  her 
womanly  industry,  and  forethought.  This  Avas  the  Avay  brides 
secured  their  trousseaux  a  century  ago — trousseaux  relics  of 
^which  in  fair  condition  are  still  treasured  to-day. 


A.11  the  candles  used  Avere  made  at  home.  Wicks  of  candle 
length  were  looped  in  toavs  over  sticks,  called  candle  rods,  and 
dipped  over  and  over  again  in  melted  tallow  until  of  the  proper 
size.  Later  they  Avere  made  by  pouring  the  talloAv  into  tin 
moulds  that  had  the  wicks  drawn  through  them.  This  tallow 
was  the  saved  and  clarified  drippings  and  other  fat  from  beef  and 
mutton.  A  more  laborious  work — sometimes  a  necessary  one 
but  generally  only  a  gratification  of  luxurious  tastes — was  the 
making  of  candles  from  bayberries,  or  shrub-myrtle  berries,  that 
contain  Avax.  These  were  boiled  to  melt  out  the  bayberry  tal¬ 
low.  When  the  water  became  cold  the  tallow  Avas  found  at  the 
top  and  hard  enough  to  be  removed,  melted  and  moulded.  The 
candles  thus  made  were  of  a  greenish  hue  and  gave  out  an 
agreeable  aromatic  odor  in  burning.  These  candles  can  still  be 
bought  now  and  then  and  are  duly  valued  as  a  luxury. 

All  the  soap  required  for  laundry  use,  as  well  as  for  the 
toilet,  Avas  made  by  those  who  used  it.  Wood  ashes  were 
carefully  saved,  packed  in  a  large  cask  and  leached  by  pouring 
hot  water,  a  little  at  a  time,  into  a  cavity  made  at  the  top  and 
allowing  it  to  slowly  filter  through  into  iron  vessels  set  to  catch 
the  lye.  All  of  a  year’s  refuse  grease  was  boiled  in  this  lye, 
being  thereby  transformed  it  into  thick,  soft  soap.  It  was  a 
neighborly  inquiry  from  one  housewife  to  another,  “  Did  your 
soap  set  well?”  By  adding  salt  or  other  chemicals  this  soap 
Avas  hardened  for  toilet  use.  Soap  making  was  a  Springtime 
labor  and  Avas  not  without  its  anxieties,  because  the  mixture  of 
lye  and  grease  sometimes  refused  to  thicken  or  set,  no  fixed 
rule  for  its  compounding  being  known  to  our  forbears. 

It  was  a  great  step  toward  lessening  the  burden  of  living  when 
slivers  of  pine  wood  dipped  in  melted  sulphur  and  dried  came 
into  use  for  lighting  candles  and  lamps.  Before  that  the  cus¬ 
tom  Avas  to  hold  with  tongs  a  bright  -coal  of  fire  and  blow  it 
until  a  candle  held  in  the  other  hand  was  lighted.  It  might  be 
set  alight  at  the  first  trial,  but  oftimes  it  required  many  trials. 
Sulphur  sticks  caught  at  once  when  touched  to  fire  and  a  great 
blessing  they  were  considered.  Then  lucifer  matches  were 
devised  and  the  utmost  limit  of  convenience  was  believed  to 
have  been  reached.  When  there  was  no  fire  in  the  house  a 
tinder  box,  steel  and  flint  were  necessities,  unless  fire  could  be 
borrowed  from  a  neighbor  in  one  of  the  tiny  foot-stoves  then 
in  vogue..  But  as  houses  were  seldom  near  each  other  this  plan, 
too,  had  its  disadvantages. 

Milking  the  cows  and  weeding  the  garden  were  the  work  of 
women,  while  churning  butter  and  hoeing  vegetables  were  duties 
of  the  men,  though  not  ahvays  promptly  performed,  in  Avliich 
case  smart  wives  often  did  the  work  themselves.  Cow-keeping 
and  gardening  Avere  almost  universal  in  those  days,  in  town  as 
well  as  country,  everybody  having  a  bit  of  land.  Women 
raised  all  their  herbs  for  flavoring,  perfuming  and  medication. 
They  gathered  them  with  intelligence  as  to  their  exact  prime, 
putting  aside  some  to  mature  for  next  year’s  seed.  They  knew 
the  exact  day  for  their  harvesting.  No  self-respecting  city 
dame  but  looked  after  the  growing  and  gathering  of  these 
necessities  in  the  strip  of  land  next  her  house.  If  she  had  roses 
and.  aromatic  pinks,  she  was  glad,  but  rue  and  wormwood, 
marigold  and  chamomile,  mint  and  thoroughAvort  and  tansy, 
sage,  thyme,  mint,  saffron,  dill,  caraway,  fennel  and  catnip  she 
must  grow.  Such  Avas  her  duty.  Comfort,  health  and  life 
depended  upon  them.  She  did  not  ask  herself,  “What  is  my 
metier  ?  ”  She  understood  it  without  knowing  this  word  which 
so  many  modern  Avomen  conjure  with  to  their  own  discontent. 
Last  century  women  had  not  dreamed  of  canning,  that  easy 
and  speedy  Avay  of  saving  fruit,  but  they  did  know  how  to 
make  preserves,  sweetmeats  to  be  used  only  on  festal  occa¬ 
sions.  Sugar  was  costly  if  purchased  and  it  could  only  be. 
made  of  maple  sap  by  those  who  OAvned  “sugar  camps”  in 
the  country ;  therefore,  most  housewives  carefully  spread  thinly- 
sliced  large  fruits  and  berries  in  the  sun  to  dry  so  they  would 
keep  for  Winter  use.  Green  corn,  peas  and  shredded  or  cooked 
pumpkins  were  preserved  in  the  same  way.  Housewives  made 
many  pickles,  and  were  proud  of  them.  They  exhibited  to  each 
other  their  jellies,  pickles  and  preserves,  their  dried  apples, 
plums  and  cherries,  with  quite  as  much  pride  as  the  women 
of  to-day  exhibit  needlework  and  pictures  in  public  places. 

Every  old  garment  and  every  new  scrap  of  cloth  Avas  saved, 
cut  into  narrow  strips,  sewed  together  and  wound  into  balls  to- 
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be  made  into  rag  carpets.  Very  prosperous  was  she  who  could 
afford  to  send  away  her  rag  balls  to  a  professional  weaver,  who 
spared  her  the  muscle-wasting  work  of  warping  and  striping  it 
properly,  but  such  self-indulgence  was  a  comparatively  recent 
luxury,  quite  as  recent  as  was  the  practice  of  sending  woollen 
yarn  spun  at  home  to  a  factory  to  be  woven  into  cloth  for  gowns 
or  for  the  best  garments  of  men.  The  old-time  housewife  cut  out 
and  sewed  by  hand  all  her  own  and  her  children’s  garments,  and 
they  didn’t  rip.  A  visiting  tailoress  came  twice  a  year  to  shape, 
sew  and  press  men’s  garments  in  prosperous  households.  If 
well-to-do,  the  wife  was  the  proud  possessor  of  one  silk  gown, 
which  she  wore  only  upon  state  occasions  and  it  lasted  many  a 
year,  its  fashion  changing  not.  She  had  also  a  habit  to  wear 
when  she  rode  upon  her  own  saddle  or  upon  a  pillion  behind 
her  husband,  brother  or  lover. 

The  woman  of  yesterday  was  dignified  in  speech  and  manner, 
hospitable  and  courteous,  in  a  stately  way.  She  spoke  almost 
faultless  English  and  not  too  much  of  it.  If  her  politeness  was 
not  lavish  of  compliment  or  smiles,  she  kept  faith  with  her 
friends  and  with  her  inherited  religious  beliefs.  She  was  merry 
at  proper  times  in  a  temperate  way,  and  was  brave  without 
knowing  it,  enduring  privations  without  flinching.  When  she 
coquetted — if  she  did — she  did  not  know  the  significance  of  her 


mischief  and  few  men  were  the  worse  for  it.  The  woman  who 
was  masterful  ruled  only  her  own  domain,  a  boundary  to  which 
was  fixed  by  custom,  albeit  no  certain  limit  was  set  for  her 
industry.  When  she  did  field  or  barn  work  it  was,  as  a  rule, 
under  man’s  guidance,  and  when  he  worked  in  the  house  he  was 
at  her  command,  always  excepting  when  carpentering  was 
needful.  The  woman  turned  the  grindstone,  but  the  man  held 
the  scythe,  axe  or  sword  to  the  stone.  He  churned  the  cream 
when  she  could  not,  but  no  man  salted  the  butter,  patted  it  into 
rolls  or  pressed  it  into  a  firkin.  These  were  rigid  lines  and  are 
very  curious  distinctions  when  one  tries  to  find  out  their  reasons 
for  being,  but  not  more  inexplicable  than  that  dishwashing  is  at 
present  undignified  for  men,  whereas  in  wicked  King  Manasseh’s 
times,  that  epoch  of  mighty  warriors  and  robust  sinners,  custom 
did  not  place  such  work  below  the  noble  grade  of  manly  effort. 

While  there  was  much  in  the  old  days  that  we  find  pleasant 
to  read  .about  and  ponder  over,  we  would  not  like  to  take  up  the 
duties  of  our  grandmothers,  and  even  if  we  would,  we  could  not. 
We  have  not  received  the  proper  training  for  it,  nor  do  we 
possess  the  nerve,  muscle  or  courage  required.  We  are  adjusted 
to  our  own  era  in  the  processes  of  civilization.  Happy  are 
they  who  fit  perfectly,  or  even  fairly  well,  into  the  niches  set 
for  them  !  A.  13.  LONGSTfiEET. 


AAONG  The  latest  gootfs. 


Whoever  is  losing  faith  in  the  existence  of  integrity,  self- 
respect  and  sw'eet  loyalty  to  love,  or  faith  in  the  possibility  of 
finding  materials  in  America  for  crisp,  enthralling,  realistic 
stories  will  be  cheered  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith’s  Tom  Grogan,  a 
tale  of  every-day  events  among  bread-earning  people.  Tom 
Grogan  is  a  woman  who  performs  a  man’s  hard  labor  and  is 
glad  to  get  it  to  do.  She  is  honored  for  her  honesty,  her  faith¬ 
fulness  to  business  obligations  and  her  talent  for  doing  good 
work,  but  when  it  is  found  out  that  her  contracts  are  made  out 
in  the  name  of  her  dear,  dead  husband,  how  alert  is  condemna¬ 
tion  and  how  swift  her  persecution !  The  courage  and  the  wise 
silence  of  the  heroine,  her  uncomplaining  persistence  in  devo¬ 
tion  to  a  helpless  family,  afford  a  fine  lesson  to  my  lady  who 
moans  and  is  discouraged  by  small  annoyances.  [Boston : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.] 

A  fascinating  book  about  monkeys  is  Mrs.  Olive  Thorne 
Miller’s  Four-Handed  Folk.  From  Mr.  Crowley,  whose  picture 
forms  the  frontspiece,  daintily  eating  with  a  fork  and  holding  a 
napkin,  to  “  Gilas,  the  Spider  Monkey,”  the  “Drollest  Baby” 
and  “  The  Most  Amiable  Baby,”  every  creature  described  is 
good  enough,  roguish  enough  and  wise  enough  to  be  welcomed 
as  a  kinsman  by  any  of  us.  Mrs.  Miller  establishes  such  in¬ 
timacies,  by  gifts  strictly  individual,  with  these  creatures  that 
whatever  she  tells  us  about  them  we  may  fully  believe.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  she  understands  all,  or  almost  all,  that 
they  say,  but  being  delicate  and  honorable  she  does  not  violate 
their  confidences.  She  has  given  us  a  charming  book  and  its 
reader  laughs  from  cover  to  cover  at  its  drolleries.  [Boston : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.] 

In  Kokoro :  Hints  and  Echoes  of  Japanese  Inner  Life,  Lafcadio 
Hearn  has  touched  the  essential  characteristics  of  that  far-away 
land  with  so  delightfully  tender  a  hand  and  such  an  apprecia¬ 
tive  understanding  that  one  cannot  but  rejoice  that  he  has  a 
Japanese  wife  with  whom  he  is  much  in  love,  and  a  son  born 
within  sight  of  Japan’s  sacred  mountains.  “  Kokoro  ”  is  Japan¬ 
ese  for  “  heart  ”  and  Mr.  Hearn’s  book  proves  that  both  he  and 
his  newly-adopted  country  have  much  of  the  affectioual  nature 
thus  ordinarily  designated.  So  dear  does  he  hold  this  new-old 
land  that  he  has  been  made  one  of  its  citizens,  changing  his 
name  to  Y.  Rorjami.  Descriptions,  legends  and  romances  are 
divided  into  fifteen  chapters  and  readers  will  wish  there  were 
many  more.  Lovers  of  good  English  know  how  simple  and  how 
poetic  i3  this  charming  author’s  style,  how  tender  and  sincere 
his  language,  how  graceful  and  complete  his  descriptions. 
What  he  has  seen  his  readers  see ;  what  he  believes  convinces 
them.  [Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.] 

The  Broom  Squire,  by  S.  Baring-Gould,  is  a  triumph  of  in¬ 
genuity  in  the  amount  of  villainy,  wanton  cruelty  and  brutal 
ignorance  put  into  the  characters  of  one  story.  There  is  only 
one  tolerable  man  in  the  tale,  and  but  one  woman  for  whom 


the  reader  feels  respect,  and  she  fails  of  being  heroic  at  the 
moment  when  the  reader  craves  some  one  personage  to  hold  in 
satisfactory  remembrance  after  three  hundred  and  forty  pages 
of  misery.  To  make  a  bad  matter  worse,  these  horrible  events 
are  set  down  in  beautiful  Surrey!  [Hew  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.] 

Pirate  Gold,  by  F.  J.  Stimson  (“J.  S.  of  Dale”),  in  title 
suggests  adventure,  crime  and  tragedy,  hence  the  tranquility  of 
the  story  comes  as  a  delightful  surprise.  It  is  a  tale  of  domestic 
unhappiness  rather  than  of  cutlass  thrusts  and  plank-walking  at 
sea,  though  the  Spanish  Main  is  not  wholly  neglected.  What¬ 
ever  sensationalism  the  story  contains  is  a  natural  element  in  a 
straightforward  narrative  related  in  a  happy  literary  style. 
[Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.] 

Mistress  Dorothy  Marvin :  Being  Excerpts  from  the  Memoirs  of 
Sir  Edward  Armstrong,  Baronet  of  Copeland  Hall,  in  County 
of  Somerset,  “  edited  into  modern  English  by  Y.  C.  Snaith,”  is  a 
semi-historic  story  of  the  last  century,  full  of  the  wild  exploits 
of  a  hero  of  the  Robin  Hood  type,  good  and  bad,  tender  and 
cruel,  according  to  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  In  the 
Stuarts’  time  Devonshire  was  a  county  to  be  avoided  if  there  was 
money  in"  a  rider’s  holster ;  curses  were  polite  interchanges 
between  gentle  folk,  and  rough  men  could  go  no  further  in 
rough  speech,  but  their  daring  endurance  and  loyalty  made 
amends  for  much  lack  of  our  modern  refinements.  [Hew 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.] 

In  Effie  Hetherington  Robert  Buchanan  idealizes  his  masculine 
characters  and  shows  us  no  fine,  strong,  noble  woman  to  match 
them.  It  is  a  painfully  tragic  tale  of  modern  Scotch  life  which 
thrills  its  readers  and  lifts  them  to  a  high,  heroic,  spiritual  level 
that  is  wholesome  for  human  nature  to  reach.  [Boston  :  Roberts 
Bros.] 

Sleeping  Fvres,  by  George  Quinby,  is  the  story  of  a  boy’s 
heart.  He  is  a  precocious,  abnormal  youth,  like  many  another 
in  this  era  of  hot-house  development.  Accepting  as  we  do  the 
laws  of  heredity,  it  is  strange  that  so  few  of  us  recognize  the 
past  of  the  parents  in  the  character  of  the  child.  Many  a  lad 
would  find  friends  and  helpers  if  this  tale  of  misery  and  its 
consequences  were  react  and  remembered.  [Hew  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.] 

An  Engagement,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is  a  pretty  and  innocent 
love  story,  quite  worth  an  evening  of  leisure  when  repose  of 
mind  is  desired.  Its  plot  turns  upon  a  lover’s  mistake  remedied 
before  it  was  too  late.  While  it  is  a  work  which  may  be  safely 
warranted  not  to  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  mod¬ 
esty,  it  would  hardly  cause  the  great  English  statesman  whose 
fame  is  associated  in  the  annals  of  his  country  with  the  Corn 
Laws  and  Reform  Bill  to  felicitate  himself  upon  the  way  in 
which  its  present  holder  is  keeping  up  the  prestige  of  the  name 
and  title.  [Hew  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.] 
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I  Married  a  Wife  is  John  Strange  Winter’s  story  of  what 
happened  to  a  woman  addicted  to  the  slumming  habit.  Its 
heroine  is  a  sweet-hearted,  unwise  woman  whose  tenderness 
makes  her  essay  to  be  a  sister  to  the  unwashed  and  ignorant,  but 
whose  head  is  not  strong  enough  to  properly  grade  her  intimacies. 
Hence  she  comes  to  grief  in  a  most  interesting  and  natural 
manner.  [New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.] 

The  Chronicles  of  Martin  Hewitt ,  by  Arthur  Morrison,  is  an 
exceptionally  interesting  account  of  clever  detective  work  a  la 
Sherlock  Holmes.  That  immense  public  which  likes  the 
unravelling  of  tales  of  mystery  will  be  entertained  by  these 
straightforward  explanations  of  the  processes  of  criminals. 
{New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.] 

The  Macmillans  reprint  a  paper  covered  edition  of  F.  Marion 
•Crawford’s  A  Tale  of  a  Lonely  Parish  and  A  Roman  Singer — the 
latter  considered  by  some  his  very  best  story. 

Anthony  Hope’s  Chronicles  of  Count  Antonio  is  a  wild  romance 
of  outcast  adventure  not  likely  to  find  its  way  into  Sunday 
School  libraries  but  containing  lessons  of  loyalty  to  duty, 
tenderness  to  the  weak  and  oppressed  and  pity  for  ignorant 
transgressors  that  could  not  but  uplift  the  hearts  of  manly  lads. 
Count  Antonio  becomes  an  outlaw  and  lives  in  the  fastnesses  of 
the  hills  above  the  City  of  Firmola,  over  which  rules  an  unscru¬ 
pulous  duke.  A  noble  faithfulness  to  one  beautiful  woman  is 
the  silken  thread  upon  which  Count  Antonio’s  deeds  of  heroism 
are  strung.  [New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.] 

A  Flash  of  Summer  is  a  dramatic,  pathetic  story  by  Mrs.  W. 
R.  Clifford.  It  deals  with  the  marriage  question  through  a  tragic 
example.  The  “flash  of  Summer”  comes  to  the  heroine  only 
after  she  has  escaped  from  her  heartless,  coarse-minded,  brutal- 
mannered  husband  and  has  taken  another  name.  He  supposes 
her  to  be  dead.  Her  Summer  ends  when  he  finds  her  alive.  If 
the  reader  be  a  woman,  she  will  learn  how  much  sweeter  is  single¬ 
ness  or  even  death  than  such  a  fate.  [New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.] 

The  Failure  of  Sibyl  Fletcher ,  by  Adeline  Sergeant,  like  most 
of  this  writer’s  stories,  is  clean  if  not  strikingly  original,  and 
makes  very  pleasant  reading.  The  failure  of  the  heroine  in  one 
way  and  another  is  the  fate  of  most  women,  and  the  experience 
is  sometimes  good  for  them.  Through  disappointments  they 
learn  their  own  capabilities,  duties  and  limitations.  The  story’s 
moral  is  that  the  human  heart  is  worth  more  than  the  human 
intellect.  [Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.] 

Nobody's  Fa/ult  is  a  prettily  told  story,  by  Netta  Sprett,  with 
a  bright  Irish  girl  for  heroine.  Her  type  a  horticulturist  would 
call  a  “sport,”  because  of  her  unlikeness  to  her  immediate 
ancestors.  Bridget  Ruan  is  finer-fibred  than  her  father  and 
mother  and  education  separates  her  from  them  still  further. 
Of  course,  there  are  painful  scenes  after  she  becomes  a  young 
ladjr  and  comes  home  to  live,  her  ambitions  and  tastes  being 
quite  at  variance  with  the  views  of  her  parents.  [Boston : 
Roberts  Brothers.] 

Despite  its  rather  forbidding  title,  An  Unsatisfactory  Lover ,  by 
“The  Duchess,”  brings  its  readers  around  to  a  happy-ever- 
afterward  finale  with  the  same  unerring  certainty  characterizing 
all  the  stories  of  this  prolific  writer.  Therein  she  shows  herself 
wise  in  her  day  and  generation,  since  novel-readers  prefer  a 
comedy  to  a  tragedy  finish.  [Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.] 
A  Rogue's  Daughter ,  by  Adeline  Sergeant,  is  a  tearful  sort  of 
tale,  warranted  to  set  the  reader’s  nerves  a-tingle  with  distressful 
sympathy  and  sooth  them  into  tearful  delight  in  its  evolution  of 
a  wretched  youth  into  a  happy  middle-age.  [New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.] 

The  best  part  of  The  Sorrows  of  Satan,  by  Marie  Corelli,  is  the 
title,  which  piques  a  curiosity  which  the  story  hardly  attempts 
to  satisfy.  Its  nearly  five  hundred  closely- printed  pages  are 
taken  up  for  the  most  part  with  matter  that  makes  the  reader 
feel  that  the  author’s  principal  object  in  outlining  it  was  the 
gratification  of  a  choice  collection  of  spites.  She  has  done  both 
better  and  kinder  work.  [Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.] 
The  Non-Heredity  of  Lnebriety  is  an  amplified  statement  by 
Leslie  E.  Keeley,  M.  D. ,  LL.  D.,  of  his  reasons  for  believing 
that  inebriety  can  be  cured — gold-cured.  Certainly  most  readers 
will  find  much  more  happiness  in  believing  than  in  doubting 
Dr.  Keeley’s  assurance  that  drunkenness,  which  intelligent  per¬ 
sons  have  cause  to  recognize  as  a  disease  and  not  a  crime,  really 
can  be  cured.  If  he  has,  as  he  asserts,  really  found  an  antidote, 
he  is  a  great  benefactor  of  his  race.  [Chicago  :  S.  C.  Griggs 
&  Co.] 

George  Ebers’  In  the  Blue  Pike ,  a  romance  of  German 
civilization  at  the  commencement  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  gives 
us  a  picture,  in  his  well-known,  vivid  style,  of  German  high  and 


low  life  nearly  five  hundred  years  ago,  when  faith  in  the  power 
of  the  church  was  undoubted  and  crimes  of  theft,  blasphemy 
and  sedition  were  punished  by  mutiliation  and  by  chains,  never 
afterwards  removed  once  they  had  been  put  on.  Its  heroine  is 
a  pretty  rope-dancer,  with  a  noble  heart  but  a  ravening  love 
of  vagrancy.  Her  abiding  religious  faith  lifts  her  above  the 
squalor  in  which  she  dwells.  [New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.] 

The  two  heroines  of  Robert  Barr’s  A  Woman  Intervenes  are  a 
woman  with  a  brain  for  business  and  a  not  altogether  unscru¬ 
pulous  newspaper  reporter.  The  latter  crosses  the  ocean  at 
short  notice  to  acquire  valuable  information  on  the  voyage  over 
from  some  young  men  whom  she  cajoles  by  her  w'insomeness  of 
costly,  up-to-date  raiment,  pretty  face,  innocent  ways  and 
solitude.  There  are  Canadian  mines  to  be  launched  upon  the 
English  market,  and  woman’s  aptitudes  for  intrigue  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  undertaking.  [New  York  :  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.] 

Mrs.  Romney ,  by  Rosa  Nouchette  Cary,  is  a  tranquil,  pretty 
story  of  upper  middle-class  life  in  England.  Its  plot  turns  upon 
the  needless  concealment  of  a  mistake  by  a  really  fine  woman, 
the  only  grave  fault  of  her  whole  life.  The  book  will  appeal  to 
those  who  carefully  guide  the  young  in  their  selections  of  clean 
literature.  [Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.] 

Beatrice  Ilarraden’s  story  for  children,  Things  Will  Take  a 
Turn,  is  a  sweet,  simple  account  of  London  rich  and  poor  and 
their  happy  affiliation  and  hearty  interchanges  of  help  and 
sympathy.  She  believes  that  the  rich  have  need  of  the  poor 
almost  if  not  quite  as  much  as  the  poor  need  the  rich.  Two 
little  women  and  two  old  men  are  the  leading  characters,  though 
a  parrot  also  plaj^s  an  edifying  role.  The  creator  of  “  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  man”  is,  however,  not  quite  at  her  best  in  catering  to 
the  juvenile  understanding.  [Boston:  Chas.  E.  Brown  &  Co.] 

Under  title  of  Armenian  Poems,  Roberts  Brothers,  of  Boston, 
publish  metrical  translations  by  Alice  Stone  Blackwell  of  poems 
by  distinguished  writers  of  the  afflicted  land  which  has  of  late 
figured  so  sadly  in  newspaper  dispatches.  Tliej'  are  mostly 
heroic  and  patriotic  in  sentiment,  all' pathetic  and  some  cynical 
and  hopeless.  “As  the  beauty  of  an  Armenian  girl,”  says  the 
translator,  “is  often  conspicuous  even  in  rags,  so  it  is  hoped 
that  the  beauty  of  some  of  these  Armenian  poems  may  be  visible 
even  through  the  poverty  of  their  English  dress.” 

The  Health  Culture  Company,  of  New  York,  publishes 
anonymously  Ye  Thoroughbred,  a  book  in  three  divisions  or 
interviews.  The  first  is  called,  “Man  as  an  Animal;”  the 
second,  “  Man  as  a  Magnetic  Battery  and  an  Electro-Telegraphic 
Machine;”  the  third,  “Man  Americanized:  The  Great  Repub¬ 
lic,  its  Status,  Dangers  and  its  Future.”  It  is  a  book  packed 
with  material  for  serious  reflection.  The  degenerate  will  find  in 
it  reasons  for  their  imperfections.  Those  who  have  delved  in 
occult  matters  are  here  given  natural  explanations  and  reasons 
for  what  they  believed  to  be  supernatural. 

Varied  Occupations  in  String  Work,  comprising  Knotting,  Net¬ 
ting ,  Looping,  Plaiting  and  Macrame ,  by  Louisa  Walker,  head 
mistress  of  Fleet  Road  Board  School,  Hampton,  England,  gives 
clearly  explained  directions  for  the  fancy  work  described  in  its 
title.  There  are  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations  show¬ 
ing  definitely  how  string  work  is  done.  It  is  an  occupation  in 
which  children  may  become  proficient,  commencing  with  simple 
but  pretty  and  interesting  articles  and  progressing  to  elaborate 
laces,  gimps,  basket  work  and  other  richly  ornamented  articles. 
The  work  may  be  taught  by  classes  in  primary  and  in  advance 
grades  of  schools  where  manual  instruction  is  provided,  as  well 
as  at  home.  [New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.] 

The  author  of  My  Mascot,  who  modestly  hides  behind  the 
pseudonym  “  Maw,”  evidently  agrees  with  Byron  that  “a  book’s 
a  book,  although  there’s  nothing  in’t.”  She  has  edited  a 
formidable  volume  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages  of  practically 
blank  paper,  paged  and  indexed  for  recipes  for  soups,  fish,  and 
other  culinary  delicacies,  each  division  being  headed  by  a  single 
recipe,  and  every  page  bearing  a  quotation.  [Boston:  Sabra 
Publishing  Co.] 

After  a  look  through  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  recipes 
contained  in  the  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  H.  L.  Sawtelle’s 
What  One  can  do  with  a  Chafing-Dish ,  the  reader  will  be  likely 
to  conclude  that  this  compact  and  up-to-date  utensil  is  adequate 
to  almost  anjdhing  culinary  short  of  a  clam-bake  or  a  barbecue. 
Dishes  suited  to  the  petit  souper  are  especially  well  supplied — 
anchovy  toast,  beignets  de  pommes,  bouchees  d'huitres ,  lobster  d  la 
Newburg,  poulet  aux  champignons,  Welsh  rarebit,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
the  directions  given  are  clear  and  understandable  by  the  amateur 
cooks  for  whom  the  book  is  particulary  intended.  [New  York  : 
John  Ireland.] 
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6th  Ave.,  20th  to  21st  St., 
NEW  YORK. 

A  Special  Announcement 
To  Our 

Mail  Order  Customers. 


SILKS 


We  offer  the  largest  and 
and  most  complete  assort¬ 
ment  of  Black,  Colored 
and  Fancy  Silks  in  the  United  States,  and  at  popular 
prices.  Here  are  two  extraordinary  bargains  : 


10,000  yards 

Dresden  and  Persian  Silks, 

Formerly  $1.50, 

Light,  medium  and  dark  combinations. 

lOO  pieces,  27-inch 
Black  Satin  Duchesse, 

Regular  $1-50  quality. 

Particularly  desirable,  on  account  of  the  width, 
making  the  popular  Consuelo  skirt. 


#1.00 

nations. 

#1.00 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLES  of  those  and  for  any  Black, 
Changeable, Fancy, Evening  and  Plain  and  Printed  India 
Silks  that  you  may  desire.  Mention  The  Delineator. 
* 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. — Mailed  Free. 
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Do  Your  Children  Wear 
The  Correct  Waist  ? 

Not  the  ordinary  ill-fitting  jean  garment,  or 
the  garment  that  when  washed  goes  all  out  of 
shape,  but  the  Nazareth  Waist  that  is  made  of 
a  knit  fabric,  therefore  elastic,  with  reinforcing 
bands  where  strength  is  needed,  also  all  the 

buttons  necessary 
for  under  and  over 
clothing...  The 
Nazareth  Waist 
can  be  worn  by 
either  boy  or  girl, 
and  can  be  but¬ 
toned  back  orfront 
Send  us  age  of  children  and  75  Cents  for  tWO 
Waists,  good  quality — we  have  some  for  50c. 
for  two  waists.  Yours  for  children’s  proper 
underclothing, 

NAZARETH  M’FG  CO.,  Nazareth,  Pa. 


Ask  for  Them  at  Your  Store. 


&AKING 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

R  cream  o?  tartar  baking  powder.  High¬ 
est  of  all  in  leavening  strength.  —  Latest  v 
United  States  Government  Food  Report.  ^ 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK.  \ 


A  Grand  Offer. 

Madame  Ruppert’ s  Face  Bleach 

Almost  Free.  Do  Not  Miss  This  Chance,, 

Mme.  Ruppert,  the  Eminent  Complexion  Special¬ 
ist  and  famous  lecturer,  makes  the  following 
liberal  offers  for  this  month: 

OFFER  NO.  1. 

To  every  purchaser  of  a  $2.00  bottle  of  her  World- 
Renowned  FACE  BLEACH  she  will  give  a  bar  of 
her  exquisite  Almond  Oil  Soap  FREE.  This  offer 
applies  to  any  who  live  at  a  distance  and  order  by 
mail,  as  well  as  resident  patrons  wbo  purchase  in 
person. 

OFFER  NO.  2. 

To  all  who  have  not  tried  her  world-renowned 
FACE  BLEACH  she  offers  to  sell  during  this 
month  a  trial  bottle  for  25  cents.  This  offer  also 
applies  to  any  at  a  distance,  who  will  receive  a 
trial  bottle  in  plain  wranper,  all  charges  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  25  cents,  eith  r  silver  or  stamps. 

FACE  BLEACH,  which  is  an  external  treatment,  is  solely  the  invention  of 
MME.  A.  RUPPERT  and  is  the  only  preparation  for  the  complexion  that  has 
withstood  the  test  of  time.  Eighteen  years  it  has  been  manufactured  and  during 
that  time  many  millions  of  bottles  have  been  used.  It  has  never  failed,  if  used  as 
directed,  to  remove  Tan,  Freckles,  Pimples,  Eczema,  Moth  and,  in  fact,  all  diseases 
the  skin  is  heir  to.  It  Is  used  externally  and  when  applied  strikes,  as  it  should, 
at  the  root  of  the  trouble. 

LIVING  EXAMPLES. 

Mme.  Ruppert  has  proven  the  effectiveness  of  her 
FACE  BLEACH  by  having  patients  at  her  office  with 
but  one  side  of  the  face  cleared  at  a  time,  showing  the 
remarkable  difference  between  the  side  cleared  and  the 
side  as  it  was  before  the  application  of  Face  Bleach.  Miss 
Hattie  Trainor,  whose  likeness  is  shown  herewith,  is  now 
on  exhibition  at  her  Parlors,  6  East  14th  Street,  New  York 
City,  with  one  side  of  face  cleared  from  dark,  deep-set 
skin  Freckles,  leaving  the  other  side  as  it  originally  was, 
showing  beyond  doubt  the  wonderful  transformation 
due  to  FACE  BLEACH.  Call  and  see  for  yourself,  or 
write  vour  friends  to  call  and  see  for  you.  NO  OTHER 
SPECIALIST  HAS  EVER  GIVEN  THIS  ABSO¬ 
LUTE  PROOF. 

Call  or  send  for  Mme.  A.  Ruppert’s  book,  HOW  TO  BE 
BEAUTIFUL,  which  alone  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  Miss  Hattie  Trainor,  noto 
to  every  woman,  and  should  be  read  by  all.  It  is  given  on  exhibition  at  Mme.  A. 

or  sent  'FR  EE.  ^uh  <m< 

side  oj  face  bleached. 

MME.  A.  RUPPERT,  Leading  Complexion  Specialist, 


WESTERN  OFFICE: 

235  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


EAST  14th  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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1 1ST  this  and  the  succeeding  two 
pages  is  a  display  of  styles  of 


FasHiooaMe  Stlrts 


FOR  LADIES’  AND  MISSES’ 
WEAR. 

The  Patterns  can  be  had  from  either  Our¬ 
selves  or  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  our  Goods. 
In  ordering,  please  specify  the  Numbers 
and  Sizes  (or  ages)  desired. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

(limited), 

171  to  175  Regent  Street,  London,  W.: 
or,  7  to  17  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York. 


S0G8  SOBS 

Ladies’  Skirt,  Circular  at  the  Front  and  Sides,  with 
0ver  each  Hip  and  in  Two  Box- 
Piaited  Gores  at  the  Back  (Copyright):  9  sizes. 
Waist  measures,  20  to  36  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8089 


8089 


Ladies’ Circular  Skirt,  having  Three  Side-Plaits  at 
Each  Side  Stitched  Flatly  for  Some  Distance 
Below  the  Belt  (Copyright):  9  sizes. 

Waist  measures,  20  to  36  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8393 


Ladies’  Seven-Gored  Skirt,  having  a  Spanish 
Flounce  (That  may  be  Deep  or  Shallow)  and  a 
Seven-Gored  Foundation  or  Slip  Skirt 
(Copyright) :  9  sizes.  Waist  measures,  20  to  36 
inches.  Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  20  cents. 


7775 


7775 


8156 


8156 


Ladies’  Five-Gored  Skirt  Laid  in  Side-Plaits  at 
the  Back  (Copyright):  10  sizes. 

Waist  measures,  20  to  38  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Ladies  Three-Piece  Skirt  (To  be  Gathered  or  Laid  in  Two 
Box-Plaits  at  the  Back)  (Copyright):  9  sizes. 

Waist  measures,  20  to  36  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8125 


Ladies’  Seven-Gored  Skirt,  with  the  Front-Gore 
Forming  a  Flaring  Box-Plait  in  Consuelo  Style 
(Copyright):  9  sizes.  Waist  measures,  20  to  36  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8280 


Ladies’  Four-Piece  Medium-Width  Skirt,  with 
Straight  Back-Breadth  (Copyright): 

10  sizes.  Waist  measures,  20  to  38  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents'. 


8303 


8303 


Ladies’  Nme-Gored  Skirt,  having  Straight  Edges  Meeting 
Bias  Edges  in  the  Seams  and  to  be  Gathered  or  Side- 
Plaited  at  the  Back  (Copyright):  9  sizes.  Waist  measures, 
20  to  36  inches.  Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


you 


Everybody  Loves  Her. 

Sometime  in  your  life 
have  met  her. 

t  You  wondered  why  so  plain  a 
girl  should  be  in  everybody’s 
thoughts  as  “  a  charming  girl.” 

There!  a  ripple  of  laughter! 
through  the  parted  lips  you 
catch  a  glimpse  of  pretty  white 
teeth,  and  then  you  echo  the 
thought,  “  a  charming  girl.” 

RimrfoATTi 

ForThe  Teeth 


8264 


8264 


Ladies’  Five-Gored  Skirt,  Laid  in  Side- Plaits  at 
the  Sides  and  in  Box-Plaits  at  the  Back 
(In  the  Consuelo  Style)  (Copyright): 

9  sizes.  Waist  measures,  20  to  36  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8021 


Ladies’  Eleven-Gored  Ripple  Skirt 
(Very  Desirable  for  Silks  and  Other  Narrow 
Goods)  (Copyright) :  9  sizes. 

Waist  measures,  20  to  36  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


may  give  you  a 
similar  charm.  It 
removes  all  un¬ 
cleanliness,  pre¬ 
vents  decay,  is  deliciously  fla¬ 
vored,  free  from  acid.  Men, 
women,  and  children  ap¬ 
prove  it. 

25  cents.  All  Druggists. 

Sample  vial  free.  Address 
E.  W.  Hoyt  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


8275 


8275 


8271 


8271 


Ladies’  Four-Piece  Ripple  Skirt,  having 
a  Straight  Back-Breadth 
(Copyright):  10  sizes. 

Waist  measures, 

20  to  38  inches.  Any  size 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Ladies’  Nine-Gored  Skirt,  Laid  in  Two  Box-Plaits  at 
the  Back  and  having  its  Gores  Straight  at  the  Center  and 
Bias  at  the  Side  Edges  (Specially  Desirable  for  Silks, 
Velvets  and  other  Narrow  Goods)  (Copyright): 

9  sizes.  Waist  measures,  20  to  36  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 
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8329 

Ladies’  Medium-Width  Circular  Ripple  Skirt 
(To  be  Side-Plaited  or  Gathered  at  the  Back) 
In  Cousuelo  Style  (Copyright):  10  sizes. 
Waist  measures,  20  to  38  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8320 


8320 


Ladies’  Seven-Gored 
Skirt,  Side- Plaited  at  the 
Back  and  having 
Underfolded  Plaits 
Forming  Deep  Flutes 
at  the  Side  Seams, 
Below  the  Hips 
(Known  as  the  Con 


suelo  Skirt)  (Copyright):  9  sizes.  Waist  measures, 
20  to  30  inches.  Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


An  absolutely 
safe 

dentifrice, 
popular  with 
refined 
persons  for 
over  50  years. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


(No  Waste) 


applied  every  day 

and  a  little  of  this 
used  twice  a  week 


(a  box  of  Powder 
with  every  bottle) 


will  preserve  the  teeth,  perfume 
the  breath,  and  harden  the  gums. 


A  sample  of  liquid  Sozodont  and  cake  of  Sozoderma  Soap  by  mail,  provided  you  mention  The 
Delineatob  and  send  three  cents  for  postage.  Address,  Hall  &  Ruckel,  New  York,  Proprietors 
of  Sozodont  and  other  well-known  preparations. 


8103  8103 

Ladies’  Five-Gored  Skirt,  the  Back-Gores  to  be 
Plaited  or  Gathered  (Copyright):  9  sizes. 
Waist  measures,  20  to  36  inches. 

Any  size.  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8360 


8360 


Ladies’  Eleven-Gored  Skirt,  having  a  Baekward-Tuming  Plait 
Over  Each  Seam  (Known  as  the  Consuelo  Skirt) 
(Copyright):  9  sizes.  Waist  measures,  20  to  36  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents. 


8331 


Ladies’  Circular  Full  Ripple 
Skirt  (Copyright):  9  sizes. 

W aist  measures,  20  to  36  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Ladies’  Eleven-Gored  Skirt,  having 
Straight  Edges  meeting  Bias  Edges  in 
the  Seams  and  to  be  Plaited  or  Gathered 
at  the  Back  (Copyright):  9  sizes. 

Waist  measures,  20  to  36  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents. 


S3  IT 


8314 


■7920 


7920 


Ladies’  Skirt,  Circular  at  the  Front  and  Sides  and  in  Six 
Gores  at  the  Back  Forming  a  Fan  (In  Consuelo  Style) 
(Copyright):  9  sizes.  Waist  measures,  20  to  36 
inches.  Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Ladies’  Seven- Gored  Skirt  (To  be  Box-Plaited 
or  Gathered  at  the  Back)  (Copyright): 

9  sizes.  Waist  measures,  20  to  36  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Ladies’  Eight  Gored  Skirt  (Known  as  the 
Octagon  Skirt)  (Copyright): 

9  sizes.  Waist  measures,  20  to  36  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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Braided  Wire 


Bustles, 

Hip  Pads, 

Bust  Forms,  etc. 

STYLISH,  LIGHT  AND  GRACEFUL. 


The  “  Combination  ”  Hip ' 
bustle  makes  the  skirt  set  beauti¬ 
fully  over  the  hips  and  in  back. 
Very  light  and  comfortable.  Ex¬ 
tremely  stylish.  .Price,  75  cts. 
(Cut  No.  i.) 

The  “ Empire  ”  Shirt 
Cushion  is  stylish  and  very  pop¬ 
ular.  A  little  fulness  below  the 
waist-line.  Trice,  25  cents. 
(Cut  No.  2.) 


Cut  No.  1. 

The  “  W.  &  W.’>  Skirt  J)is- 
tender  is  the  most  desirable  long 
bustle  made.  9  inches  long,  35  cents ; 

12  inches  long,  50  cents. 

4 

The  “If.  W.”  Sleeve  Distend- 
ers  (especially  adapted  to  Summer 
sleeves) — 50  cents  per  pair. 

THE  NEW  “UYGEIA”  BEST  NORMS  are  light  as  a 
feather ,  perfect  in  shape,  adjustable,  comfortable ,  non-heating.  Cannot 

injure  health  or  retard  develop¬ 
ment.  Tastefully  covered ,  so 
that  the  Forms  can  be  removed 
and  the  covering  washed. 
Trice  50  cents.  (Cut  No.  3.) 


Cut  No.  2, 


8225 


LiL 


Cut  No.  3. 


All  these  goods  are 
!  covered  in  fine  Lawn, 
i  except  the  “Empire" 
Skirt  Cushion. 

For  sale  in  leading  stores , 
or  sent  post-paid  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price. 


The  WESTON  &  WELLS  MFC.  CO., 

1110-1116  Noble  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


8006 


Ladies’  Seven- 
Gored  Skirt  (To 
be  Side-Plaited 
or  Gathered  at 
the  Back) 
(Copyright): 

9  sizes.  Waist 
measures,  20  to 
36  inches.  Any 
size.  Is.  3d. 
or  30  cents. 


Ladies’  Seven- 
Gored  Skirt, 
having  a  Box- 
Plait  at  Each 
Side  of  the 
Front  and  Two 
Side-Plaits  Be¬ 
tween  Two  Box- 
Plaits  at  the 
Back  (Copyr’t): 
9  sizes.  W  aist 
meas.,  20  to,  36 
inches.  Any 
size.  Is.  3d. 
or  30  cents. 


Ladies’  Five- 
Gored  Skirt, 
Arranged  in  a 
Backward- 
Turning  Plait 
at  Each  Side  of 
the  Front  and  in 
Two  Box-Piaits 
at  the  Back 
(Copyright):  9 
sizes.  Waist 
measures,  20  to 
36  inches.  Any 
size,  Is.  3d.  or 
30  cents. 


7937 


7937 


8244 


Misses’  Circular  Skirt  (To  be 
Gathered  or  Plaited  at 
the  Back)  (Copyright): 

7  sizes. 

Ages,  10  to  16  years. 
Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Misses’  Seven-Gored  Skirt  (To  be 
Side-Plaited  or  Gathered  at 
the  Back)  (Copyright): 

7  sizes. 

Ages,  10  to  16  years. 

Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


8244 


Misses’  Seven-Gored  Skirt,  Side- Plaited  at 
the  Back  and  having  Underfoided  Plaits 
Forming  Deep  Flutes  at  the  Side-Seams 
Below  the  Hips  (Known  as  the  Consuelo 
Skirt)  (Copyright):  7  sizes.  Ages,  10  to 
16  years.  Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Ladies’  Three-Piece  Skirt  (To  be 
Side-Plaired  or  Gathered  at 
the  Back)  (Copyright): 

9  sizes.  Waist  measures, 

20  to  36  inches.  Any  size, 

Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


GLOVE-FITTING” 

CORSETS. 


fUNSDON&BATCHELLER’S' 
trade  GENUINE 
Thomson's  6lo  ve-fitting. 


8415 


8415 


Misses’  Nine-Gored  Skirt,  having  a 
Backward-Turning  Plait  Over  Each 
Seam  (Known  as  the  Consuelo  Skirt) 
(Dopyr’t) :  7  sizes.  Ages,  10  to  16 
years.  Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


8116 


Misses’  Four-Gored  Skirt, 
having  a  Straight  Back-Breadth 
(Copyright):  7  sizes. 

Ages,  10  to  16  years. 

Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


7694 


7694 


Misses’  Six-Gored  Skirt,  with  the 
Three  Back-Gores  Forming 
Godets  (Copyr’t) :  7  sizes. 

Ages,  10  to  16  years. 

Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


7874 


7874 


Misses’  Skirt,  with  Circular  Front 
and  Three  Godets  at  the  Back  (To 
he  Gathered  or  Box-Plaited)  (Copy¬ 
right):  7  sizes.  Ages,  10  to  16  years. 

Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Misses’  Circular  Cycling 
Skirt  (Copyright): 

7  sizes.  , 
Ages,  10  to  16  years. 
Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


7416 

Misses’  Five-Gored  Skirt,  with  Four 
Godets  at  the  Back  (To  be  Gathered 
or  Dart-Fitted  in  Front  and  Gathered  or 
Plaited  at  the  Back)  (Copyr’t):  7  sizes. 
Ages,  10  to  16  yrs.  Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cts. 


FROM  $1.00  TO  $5.00  A  PAIR. 

At  all  Leading  Dealers. 
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Millions  of  People 
Carry  Life 
Insurance  in 
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Prudential 


wr§iN^ 


A  Staunch,  Reliable  Company 

With  Assets  of  $15,780,000  —  Income,  $12,500,000  —  Surplus,  $3,300,000 

Whether  you  seek  protection  for  those  dependent  on  you, 
or  a  profitable  investment,  THE  PRUDENTIAL  can 
meet  your  wants  in  the  way  of  Life  Insurance* 

Insurance  granted  at  all  ages- 1  to  70-  PRUDENTIAL  ** 

in  amounts  from  to  $5U,UUU*  sr re-  TotmF  Drvden 

miums  may  be  paid  weekly,  quarterly,  INSURANCE  CO*  President 

semi-annually  or  annually.  Full  infor-  ,, ,  A  VI F  i? ! f  A  Home  Office 

mation  as  to  plans  sent  free  on  request.  -'A  ’IlI'II  .'A  Newark,  N.J. 
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LOOMER*g> 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


CYCLING-RECREATION 

CORSET. 

Easy,  Comfortable,  Graceful  and  Healthful. 

All  these  are  combined  in  the 

Recreation 
orset 

No  more  distressing  tong  steels,  only 

Ease  and  Comfort  at  All  Times 

and  endorsed  by  leading  physicians  Price  $1.25. 
postpaid.  At  your  dealer’s  or  write 

L.  L.  LOOMER’S  SONS,  Sole  Mfrs, 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN,  and  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


LL.L.  c,ol1, 


TO  CONTRIBUTORS  OF  DESIGNS  FOR 
FANCY  WORK: — Ladies  who  favor  us  with 
designs  for  Fancy  Work  of  various  kinds — Lace 
Making,  Netting,  Crocheting,  etc. — will  greatly 
oblige  by  carefully  affixing  their  names  and 
addresses  to  both  the  work  and  the  directions 
for  making  it.  This  precaution  is  absolutely 
necessary  when  the  two  are  not  sent  in  the 
same  package,  the  large  number  of  such  con¬ 
tributions  daily  received  making  it  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty  to  identify  work  not  marked 
with  the  maker’s  name.  Unless  too  bulky  for 
letter  postage,  it  is  recommended  that  the  work 
and  the  accompanying  directions  be  sent  in  one 
parcel.  Contributors’  names’will  not  be  printed 
without  their  permission. 

A  Dressmaker  :  —  Dress  sleeves  are  still 
stiffened  and  Fibre  Chamois  is  the  preferred 
interlining  for  the  purpose. 

Subscriber: — You  can  clean  undressed  kid 
gloves  on  the  hands  with  pulverized  oyster 
cracker  crumbs,  taking  a  handful  and  rubbing 
as  if  washing  the  hands  with  soap. 

An  Ignorant  Girl: — If  you  permit  the 
gentleman  to  act  as  your  escort,  it  would  be 
rude  to  pay  your  own  car  fare. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  D.: — If  the  announcement  card 
makes  mention  of  a  day  at  home,  then  it  is 
proper  to  call,  but  a  simple  announcement  need 
not  be  acknowledged.  Engagement  cards  are 
not  customary. 

J.  N.: — If  you  write  to  Hall  &  Ruckel,  New 
York  City,  enclosing  3  cents  in  stamps,  they 
will  send  you  samples  of  Sozodont  and  a  cake 
of  Sozodont  Soap. 

Anxious  Reader: — The  continual  use  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  may  prove  injurious  to  the 
hair,  but  we  have  not  heard  that  it  will  harm 
the  general  health  in  any  way. 


As  Graceful 

as  the  NeW 

Woman 

all  the  time — at  work,  a-wheel, 
in  negligee — is  she  who  wears  a 


Wear  a  Bicycle  Waist  and  get 
perfect  comfort — a  sound  pair 
of  lungs — a  graceful  figure  and 
rosy  cheeks.  Price  $i.oo,  at 
dealers  or  by  mail — postpaid. 
SIZES  is  to  30, 

Waist  Measure. 


Booklet 

Free 


Gives 

Such 

Comfort 


Chicago 

Waist 


Price 


$1.00. 


Allows  perfect  freedom  of 
motion  and  perfect  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  body.  Wear  one 
and  discover  what  real  comfort 

Pitted  to  Living  Models. 

Graceful;  comfortable.  Popular  price.  Made  of  sateen 
—  Black,  White  Drab,  or  Summer  Netting.  SIZES— 
18  to  30.  waist  measure.  Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
“G.-D.”  Waist.  If  he  hasn’t  it,  send  us  $1.00,  together 
with  size  and  color  desired,  and  we  will  send  you  one 
prepaid.  Take  no  other — None  as  good. 

Gage-Downs  Co.,  z68  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

A  Country  Girl:— Cocoanut  oil  brushed 
oyer  the  brows  will  promote  their  growth  and 
give  them  a  glossy  appearance.  A  good  wash 
for  whitening  and  softening  the  skin  is  made  of 
two  grains  each  of  cascarilia  powder  and  muri¬ 
ate  of  ammonia,  and  eight  ounces  of  emulsion 
of  almonds.  Apply  with  a  soft  handkerchief. 

A  Native: — Hans  Sachs  was  a  German  MeL 
tersinger,  by  trade  a  shoemaker,  and  he  lived  at 
N uremberg.  He  composed  many  poems  of  merit. 

Pansy:  We  have  not  heard  that  horse¬ 

radish,  eaten  in  moderation,  is  harmful.  A  little 
ammonia  added  to  the  water  used  to  wash  the 
face  will  remove  any  greasy  appearance  and 
will  not  prove  detrimental. 

Miss  Jennie  C. : — An  alcohol  lamp,  or  a  roll 
of  the  wax  taper  sold  for  the  purpose,  and  still 
air  in  the  room  are  requisite  to  the  sealing  of 
letters.  With  the  seal  and  envelope  before  you, 
turn  one  end  of  the  stick  of  wax  rapidly  over 
the  flame,  not  near  enough  to  ignite  it,  until  it 
is  creamy  and  ready  to  drop,  then  deftly  rub  it 
round  and  round  over  the  point  of  the  envelope 
flap  until  enough  is  deposited,  when  the  dab  of 
wax  may  be  held  a  moment  immediately  over 
the  flame.  Then  firmly  press  the  seal  into  it. 
If  a  drop  of  the  hot  wax  is  first  placed  under 
the  point  of  the  flap  the  seal  will  be  less  likely 
to  break.  A  well-cut  seal  will  never  stick,  and 
practice  will  ensure  a  firm  impression  with  the 
wax  moulded  neatly  and  evenly  around  the  seal. 
Any  stationer  can  supply  you  with  the  materials. 


The  Eclipse 

can't  be  eclipsed  on  road  or  track, 
they  are  made  right,  and 


STAND  THE  TEST. 

New  Factory.  New  Machinery, 

New  Ideas,  and  the  good  old  ones 

U  Highest  g*  Grade  g 


A  handsome  illustrated  catalogue  showing  some 
marvelous  tests  of  our  wheels,  for  the  asking. 
Ask  Us  Now. 

Eclipse  Cycle  Co.,  P.0.  Drawer  a,  Elmira,  N.Y. 
nO  ><,0  ><,0  No  No  No  No  No  No  No  No  No  No 


“Just  hear  dem  bells  a  ringing, 
dey’s  ringing  everywhere.” 

Tlie  Chimes  of  Normandy 
could  not  excel  in  sweetness 
and  purity  of  tone 

THE 

“New  Departure”' 

BICYCLE  HEELS.  < 

The  standard  of  excellence 
the  wide  world  over.  In  16 
different  styles  and  prices. 
All  dealers  sell  them.  c 

The  New  Departure  Bell  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


THAH  Where  You’ll 
ALWAYS  find  the  fse$t 

the  <TscxvA\gw  ? 

Beautiful  illustrated  Rambler  book,  telling  all  about 
wheels,  free  at  any  Rambler  agency  in  the  U.  S. 

GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

Chicago.  Boston.  Washington.  New  York.  Brooklyn. 
Detroit.  Coventry,  England. 


A  Clever  Woman 


>/  is  quick  to  accept  a  thing  of  merit,  especially 
>'  when  it  can  be  had  without  extravagance.  BUY 

McElveen’s 

Furniture  Polish 

It’s  unquestioned  superiority  is  acknowledged 
»  by  all  who  have  investigated  it  impartially.  Sold 
by  first  class  grocers  and  druggists  everywhere  at 

50  CENTS  A  BOTTLE 

or  by  the  manufacturer  on  receipt  of  price. 

>)  Gilbert McElveen, Penn Av.,Pittsburg,Pa. 


Do  You  Ride  a  Wheel? 

If  you  do,  you  need  our 

Boston  Cycle  Cleaner. 

Once  used  always  used.  Superior  to 
all  others.  As  a  polisher  of  Ladies’  Tan 
Shoes  it  has  no  equal.  Sample  bv  mail 
25  cents ;  3  for  60  cts.  Agents  wanted’ 

NEW  ENGLAND  NOVELTY  MFG.  CO.,' 

24  B  Portland  Street,  Boston. 


"All  is  not 

Columbia 

that  Glitters." 

Your  pleasure  and  safe¬ 
ty  depend  on  knowing 
what  is  under  enamel 
and  nickel  before  you  1  P* 
buy  a  bicycle.  J-  * 

No  question  about  Col- 
umbias.  If  you  are 
able  to  pay  $100  for  a  bicycle 
why  buy  any  but  a  Columbia  ? 

POPE 

MFG.  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Branch  Houses  and  Agencies  are  almost 
everywhere.  If  Columbias  are  not  properly 
represented  in  your  vicinity,  let  us  know. 


See  the  Catalogue. 
Free  if  you  call  on 
the  agent.  By  mail 
for  two  2-cent  stamps 


All  Columbia  Bicycles  are  fitted  with 

HARTFORD  SINGLE-TUBE  TIRES 

UNLESS  DUNLOP  TIRES  ARE  ASKED  FOR. 

WE  KNOW  NO  TIRES  SO  GOOD  AS  HARTFORDS. 


Anatomical  Pneumatic  Bicycle 


Saddle.  ;^-0 

A  broad,  soft,  Easy  riding  Sad¬ 
dle,  suited  to  man’s  and  wo¬ 
man’s  anatomy.  Prevents  all 
jJar,  Soreness,  or  injurious 
pressure  to  the  highlv  sensi¬ 
tive  parts.  Agents  Wanted. 
Circulars  Free. 
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The  Economical 
Woman= 

Buying  a  Bicycle 

would  not,  of  course,  if  she  knew  it, 
sacrifice  quality  to  price;  but  she 
would  like  to  make  $75  go  as  far  as 
$100. 

That  is  natural,  and  commendable. 

That  is  why  she  should,  at  once 
learn  all  she  can  about  .  .  . 
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The  Fleetwing  | 


Our  tenth  annual  catalogue  gives 
the  needed  information.  If  no 
agency  near  by,  send  to  us. 

BUFFALO  CYCLE  CO. 

305  Mass.  Avenue,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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PNEUMATIC  SADDLE  CO., 


105  and  lOT  Chambers  Street, 


New  York. 


High  grade  wheels  at  popular  prices, 
$15,  $05,  $75.  Also,  our  superb  Sylphs  at 
$100,  forming  an  absolutely  complete 
1  line.  Agts  wanted. 

Exclusive  terri 


tory.  Estab.  1864.'  Cata.  A|wav« 
free.  Rouse,  Hazard  &  Co.,  ”  ,  ■  ?T 

mkrs.lX8GSt. Peoria, 111.  Reliable 


LADIES,  Specially  NERVOUS  Ladies, 

READ  WHAT 

DR,  CYRUS  EDSON 

(Late  Chief  Physician  N.  Y.  Board  of  Health)  says:— 
“It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Medicines  known  in 
our  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  literally  a  ‘Life  Renewerl’ 
It  clears  the  SKIN,  adds  brilliancy  to  the  EYES, 
develops  the  FORM,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Medicines  known.”— New  York  City  News. 

In  order  that  the  most  TIMOROUS  may  be  con 
vinced  of  the  TRUTH  of  above,  I  will  send  during 
the  ensuing  month  a  sample  package  (sufficient  for 
ten  days’  treatment)  of  DR.  CAMPBELL’S  Cele 
brated  COMPLEXION  WAFERS  and  FOULD’S 
COMPLEXION  SOAP,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

Address,  H.  B.  FOULD,  214  Sixth  Ave.,  New'  York. 
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THE  FAULTLESS 


Iyer  Johnson  Cycles 


Honest 

Bicycles 


Honest 


Prices 


A  GUARANTEE  OF  EXCELLENCE. 


FEW  manufacturers  have  made  cycles  as  long  as  we,  and  very  few  indeed 
have  gained  the  reputation  for  excellence  which  twenty -five  years  of  constant 
endeavor  has  earned  for  us,  Our  Catalogue  will  interest  you.  SEND  FOR  IT! 

IVER  JOHNSON’S  ARMS  AND  CYCLE  WORKS,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


NUBIAN 


FAST  BLACK  COTTON 


DRESS  LININGS 


FOR  WAIST 
AND  SKIRT 


Will  Not  Crock. 


It  is  positively  unchange¬ 
able  and  of  superior  quality. 
Nothing  else  so  fully  satisfies  the  highest  requirements 
and  yet  the  cost  is  moderate  enough  for  any  dress. 


Look  for  this 
on  every  yard 
of  the  Selvage : 


All  Leading 
Dry  Goods 
Stores. 


Gray-Day  Photography 


is  possible  only 
with  the  High- 
Grade  Folding 


$12  to 
$200 
G.  GENNERT 


T  A  TTI7  fitted  with 
1 A  U  Ross’  Patent  Lens 

Having  Six  Glasses  and  Patent 
Triplex  Shutter. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free. 

24  and  26  East  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York. 


Universally 
Applicable  to 
Phases  of 
Modern  Photograph] 


MY  HUSBAND 


l  Cant  see  how 
you  do  it* 

$60  Kenwood  Machine  for  »  $23.00 
?$&0  Arlington  Machine  for  -  $19.6(J 

I  27  other  styles  including  Machines  at 
.  J  $8.00,  $11.00  and  $15.00.  All  attach- 
I  meats  FREE.  We  pay  freight  ship  any* 
!•  where  on  30  days  free  trial,  in  any  homo 
)  without  asking  one  cent  in  advance.  Buy 
J  from  factory.  Save  agents  large  profits. 
I  Over  100,000  in  use.  Catalogue  and  testl- 
ftmonials  Free.  Write  at  once  Address 
®  fin  full;,  CASH  BUYERS’ UNION, 
-164  West  Van  Buren  St.,  B  6,  Chicago,  III 


A  Practical,  Everyday 

COOK-BOOK  FREE 

Containing  over  2,500  tested  reel 
pes,  S20  pages,  bound  in  cloth 
Send  this  advertisement  and  Hi 
cents  in  stamps  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  M-lb.  sample  Best  Import¬ 
ed— any  kind.  Also  full  particu 
lars  about  Cook-Book. 

Big  Presents  with  Every  Sale.  Good  Incomes. 


The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

June  Frost: — You  can  clean  your  sailor  hat 
with  a  preparation  made  for  the  purpose  and 
obtainable  at  most  general  dry-goods  stores. 
The  cashmere  dress  you  suggest  would  be  be¬ 
coming  to  a  matron.  Parted  hair  is  still  in 
igue.  Wo  do  not  know  of  a  firm  likely  to 
purchase  your  furs. 

Queenie: — The  skirt  of  a  tennis  dress  should 
be  as  light  as  possible  and  wide  enough  to  al¬ 
low  easy  motion,  though  not  so  full  as  to  fly 
out  and  impede  the  wearer’s  movements.  A 
plain  skirt  with  the  fulness  drawn  to  the  back 
is  the  most  graceful  and  comfortable  for  the 
purpose.  A  dress  that  falls  more  than  an  inch 
below  the  ankle  will  be  constantly  stepped  upon. 
A  large  hat  is  a  nuisance.  A  sailor  hat  with 
a  brim  that  shades  the  eyes  i3  best.  Wear  tan 
leather  shoes  that  are  large  enough  for  comfort. 

Olga: — Wear  your  hair  in  a  single  braid  and 
curl  the  loose  ends.  Discontinue  the  use  of  the 
wash  which  turned  your  hair  darker  and  it  will 
doubtless  resume  its  original  color.  Eider-flower 
water  is  a  good  lotion  for  removing  tan  and 
sunburn. 

Inquirer: — “God’s  acre”  is  an  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  phrase  meaning  a  burial  ground.  You 
may  properly  make  over  the  black  lace  dress 
for  an  elderly  lady. 


That’s  what 

Warren’s 


peatherbone 


does  for  a  waist — 


moulds  it  almost  to  a  corset 
shape.  You  can  bone  a  basque 
in  20  minutes  on  your  machine, 
stitching  right  through  the  fea- 
therbone. 

Call  at  our  parlors — pof  Broad¬ 
way ,  New  York;  Marshall  Field 
Building ,  Chicago;  40  West  Street, 
Boston  ;  1 1 13  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  and  see  just  how 
Featherbone  is  used. 

Look  for  this  trade-mark  on 
the  box. 


P.  O.  Box  2S9. 


31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Vlll 


THE  DELINEATOR. 


LE  BOUT1LL1ER  BROTHERS, 

1 4th  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


SUMMER  WASH  FABRICS. 

French  Silk-Stripe  Challies _ 69e.,  75c. 

French  Figured  and  dotted  Swisses _  49c. 

Silk  Striped  Linons _ 25c.,  35c. 

Batiste  JBrilliantine,  very  stylish _  35c. 

French  Organdies,  best  quality _  35  c. 

New  Figured  Fawns . . 1234c.,  15c. 

Scotch  Batiste,  extra  wide _ _  15c. 

Printed  Dimities,  latest  patterns . 12^e.,  15c. 

Lace-Striped  Lawns,  exquisite  designs _  17c. 

Lapet  Lace  Lawns,  in  plains  and  figured,  the 

most  popular  fabric  out  this  season.. .  1 9c. 

Silk-Striped  and  Piaid  Linens _  25c. 

Scotch  Fancy  Striped  Ginghams  were  25c. . .  1 2J4c. 

American  Silk-Striped  Challies . . .  1  9c. 

Best  quality  Shirting  Percale . .  12p>c. 

Zephyr  Gingham  . . 10c.  12}^c. 

New  Printed  Piques  were  18c _  9c. 

Tulle  Chatiline  an  open-work  stripe  sheer  cloth, 

choice  patterns . . . -_12JjjC. 

In  ordering  samples  please  state  style  desired. 

SPECIALS  IN  GLOVES. 

Ladies’  4-button  Kid  Gloves  in  Pearls,  Slate  and 

French  Grey,  were  85c _ _ _  59c. 

Ladies’  and  Misses’  taffeta  gloves  in  colors  and 

black,  worth  40c.,  at _ _ _  29c. 

Ladies’  4-button  fine  kid  gloves,  Paris  points, 

latest  shades,  $1.35  quality  at . .  98c. 

Ladies’  Chamois  gloves  in  white  and  natural, 

washable,  worth  $1.25,  at . . .  79c. 

Ladies'  4-button  kid  gloves,  embroidered  in 

black  and  self,  street  shades,  worth  85c.,  at  69c. 

SWEEPING  REDUCTIONS  IN  BLACK 
SILKS. 

59c.  Brocade  India,  self  color,  at _  39c. 

59c.  Japanese  Silk,  24  inch . . .  39c. 

69c.  Surah  24  inches  wide,  at _  49  c. 

79c.  Brocade  Taffeta,  self  color,  at . .  59c. 

89c.  Brocade,  Gros  Grain,  self  color,  at _  69c. 

$1.00  Satin  Duchesse,  24  inch,  at . . .  69c. 

$1.00  Brocade  Satin,  self  color,  at... .  79c. 

$1.25  Satin  Duchesse,  27  inch _  89c. 

COLORED  SILKS. 

39c.  Striped  Silks,  large  variety,  at _  29c. 

65c.  Swiss  Taffeta  check,  at .  39c. 

69c.  Figured  India,  25  inch,  at _  39c. 

79c.  Figured  India,  27  inch,  at . . 49c. 

75c.  White  Brocade  Jap  at _  49c. 

79c.  Brocade  Taffeta,  changeable,  at... .  49c. 

89c.  Brocade  Taffeta,  changeable,  at _  59c. 

$1.00  Printed  Warp  Taffeta,  at _  69  c. 

$1.25  Printed  Warp  Taffeta,  at . .  79c. 

$1.50  Printed  Warp  Taffeta _ _ _  89c. 

LADIES5  BICYCLE  SWEATERS. 

All  colors — Full  assortment _ 

$1.98,  $2.49,  $2.98  &"$3.50. 

BLACK  GOODS. 

43  inch  Black  French  Jacquards.. _ _  79c. 

44  “  "  Storm  Serge _  49c. 

50  “  French  Canvas  Cloth _ 98c.,  $1.25 


COLORED  DRESS  STUFFS  FOR  SUM¬ 
MER  OUTING. 

40  inch  Spring  Cheviots,  Mohair  and  Worsted.  49c. 

46  “  French  Cashmeres,  Spring  shades .  59c. 

46  “  Surah  Serges,  latest  tints . .  39c. 

42  Silk-and-Worsted  Novelties _  7.3c. 

40  “  Silk-and-Wool  Lansdowne _  98c. 

40  “  Shepherdess  Checks,  Black  &  Blue,  49,  59c. 
40  “  Worsted  Coverts,  handsome  mixtures,  49c. 
50  “■  French  Broadcloths,  for  tailor  suits 
and  capes,  unsurpassed  by  any  $2.00  cloth 
in  the  market,  per  yard _ _ $1.25. 

GREAT  SALE  OF 

Separate  Skirts  of  Figured  Mo¬ 
hair,  Percaline-lined,  velveteen 
bound,  latent  cut,  also  Shepherd 
checks  in  Black  and  White, 

value  $3.50 _  $1.98. 

Same  style  in  Plain  Briliian- 

tine . .$2.98,  $4.98. 

Same  style  in  fine  All-Wool 
Serge, 

$3.98,  $5.98,  $7.48. 
Same  style  Figured,  All-Silk. .$8. 98,  and  $12.48. 

Same  style  in  White  Duck . . $1.98,  2.98. 

Same  style  in  Linen  Homespun  and  Plain  Grass 

Linen . —  $1.98,  $2.98,  $3.98. 

NEW  OUTING  SUITS 

Consisting  of  Tailor-Made  Jacket 
and  full  skirt  made  in  Batiste  in 
Fancy  Stripes,  in  Blue,  Pink,  White 
stripes  on  Tan  Grounds,  also  Plain 
Tan,  Linen  color;  should  be  $2.98, 

$1.98 

Blazer  Suits  in  Linen  Homespun  and 
White  Duck, 

$3.98,  $4.98,  $5.98,  $7.48 
and  $9.98. 

Blazer  Suits  in  Plain  Cloths,  Skirt 
extra  full  and  all  lined;  colors, 

Black  and  Navy,  value  $7.50... 

$4.9S. 

All-Wool  Storm  Serge  Blazer  suits,  extra 
full  sleeves,  skirts  very  full  and  lined  with 
Rustling  Percaline,  velveteen  bound.  Col- 
.  ors,  Navy  &  Black.  . . 

$5.98,  $6.98,  $7.48,' $9.98. 

NEW  SHIRT-WAISTS. 

Laundered  Collar  and  Cuffs,  Full 
Bishop  Sleeves,  Yoke  Back, 
Detachable  Collar  in  fine  Per¬ 
cale,  Persian  designs  and  stripes, 
also  Waists  with  Attached  Col¬ 
lars  in  Striped  Percale,  with 
Solid  Color  Collar  and  Cuffs  to 
match  in  Pink,  Blue,  Tan,  Navy, 
Red  and  Black  and  Plain  Pink, 
Blue  and  Tan  with  white  pip¬ 
ings,  all  at  98c.  each. 


In  addressing  us,  direct  all  letters  to  Street. 


HAIR  0N_THE  FACE,  NECK,  ARMS  OR  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PERSON 

QUICKLY  DISSOLVED  AND  REMOVED  WITH  THE  NEW  SOLUTION 

#  PV0PSNS  * 


AND  THE  GROWTH  FOREVER  DESTROYED  WITHOUT  THE  SLIGHTEST  *  * 

*  *  *  INJURY  OR  DISCOLORATION  OF  THE  MOST  DELICATE  SKIN. 

IMacovered  by  Accident.— In  Compounding,  an  incomplete  mixture  was  accidentally 

spilled  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the  hair  was 
completely  removed.  We  purchased  the  new  discovery  and  named  it  MODENE.  It  is  perfectly 
pure,  free  from  all  injurious  substances,  and  so  simple  any  one  can  use  it.  It  acts  mildly  but 
surely  ,  and  you  will  be  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  results.  Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the 
hair  disappears  as  if  by  magic.  It  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  any  other  preparation  ever  used 
for  a  like  purpose,  and.  no  scientific  discovery  ever  attained  such  wonderful  results.  IT  CAN 
NOT  FAIL.  If  the  growth  be  light,  one  application  will  remove  it  permanently;  the  heavy 
growth  such  as  the  beard  or  hair  on  moles  may  require  two  or  more  applications  before  all  the 
roots  are  destroyed,  although  all  hair  will  be  removed  at  each  application,  and  without  slightest 
injury  or  unpleasant  feeling  when  applied  or  ever  afterward,  modene  supercedes  electrolysis. 

- Recommended  by  all  who  have  tested  its  merits — Used  by  people  of  refinement. - 

Gentlemen  who  do  not  appreciate  nature’s  gift  of  a  beard,  will  find  a  priceless  boon  in  Modene, 
which  does  away  with  shaving.  It  dissolves  and  destroys  the  life  principle  of  the  hair,  thereby 
rendering  its  future  growth  an  utter  impossibility,  and  is  guaranteed  to  be  as  harmless  as  water 
to  the  skin.  Young  persons  who  find  an  embarrassing  growth  of  hair  coming,  should  use  Modene 
to  destroy  its  growth.  Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing  cases,  postage  paid,  (securely 
sealed  from  observation)  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00  per  bottle.  Send  money  by  letter,  with  your 
full  address  written  plainly.  C^Correspondence  sacredly  private.  Postage  stamps  received  the  • 
same  as  cash,  (always  mention  your  county  and  this  paper.)  Cut  this  advertisement  out. 

LOCAL  AND  I  MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  0.,  U.  S.  A. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Hair  Preparations. 

_  _  „  _  WANTED.  I  You  can  register  your  letter  at  any  Post-office  to  insure  its  safe  delivery}, 

We  Offer  *1.000  FOR  FAILURE  OR  THE  SLIGHTEST  INJURY.  CTT  EVERY  BOTTLE  GUARANTEED^ 


v, 


Permanently  cured  by  using  UK.  WHITEHALL’S  RHEUMATIC  CUKE.  The  latest,  surest  an  best.  Sample  sent  free 
on  mention  Of  this  Magazine.  The  Whitehall  Me$rimine  Go,,  South  Bend,  Ind, 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Ignorant; — It  is  doubtless  expected  that 
you  will  compose  the  valedictory  address  your¬ 
self.  We  must  decline  to  comply  with  your  re¬ 
quest  for  obvious  reasons. 

A  Subscriber; — Ivory  is  whitened  or  bleach¬ 
ed  by  rubbing  it  with  finely  powdered  pumice 
stone  and  water  and  exposing  it  to  the  sun 
while  moist  under  a  glass  shade  to  prevent 
dessiccation  and  cracks,  repeating  the  process 
until  a  proper  effect  is  produced. 

Wild  Flower: — A  lady  expresses  a  polite' 
recognition  of  the  gentleman  introduced  by  bow¬ 
ing,  smiling  and  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
new  acquaintance  as  a  response.  No  well-bred 
woman  accepts  gifts  other  than  bonbons,  flowers, 
or,  perhaps,  books  from  a  man  not  her  fiance  or 
near  relative.  Pink  nun’s  veiling  trimmed  with 
silk  lace  is  hardly  in  the  best  of  taste.  See  the 
article  on  “  Modish  Coiffure  and  Combs”  in  The 
Delineator  for  May.  A  lady  always  takes  a 
man’s  arm — never  the  reverse. 

Constant  Reader: — You  probably  refer  to 
Japanese  gold  thread,  which  may  be  bought  at 
any  art  embroidery  store.  It  is  perfectly 
suitable  for  embroidering  piano  covers. 

Mrs.  Inquisitive: — The  bride’s  family  fur¬ 
nish  the  wedding  cake,  which  may  be  made  by 
a  caterer  or  at  home.  Y on  can  learn  all  about 
wedding  etiquette  in  “Wedding  and  Wed¬ 
ding  Aniversaries,”  published  by  us  at  6d.  or 
15  cents. 
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Golly— But  That's  Good!" | 

It  tickles  alike  the  taste  of  the  boys,  the 
girls  and  the  grown-up  folks.  It  is  nature 
at  her  best— the  best  of  her  herbs,  roots, 
barks  and  berries.  Fun,  sparkle  and  good 
health  combined. 

HIRES’ 

Rootbeer 

A  25  cent  package  makes  5  gallons.  Sold  everywhere.  E  I 

3|  The  Charles  E.  Hires  Co.,  Philadelphia.  I l 
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MINUTES 
OF  YOUR 
TIME 


used  in  OUR  interest  will  secure 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE 
THIS  OAK  DESK. 

This  is  no  toy,  but  a  beautiful 
Writing  Desk  and  Book-Case,  com¬ 
bined.  Height,  5  feet ;  width,  2  feet 
6  inches.  Send  name  and  address  to 

G.  A.  FOLSOM  &  CO., 

192  Hanover  St. ,  Boston,  Mass 


THE  DELINEATOR. 


IX 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Conitnued). 

Le  Diable: — To  make  cold  cream,  take  one 
ounce  avoirdupois  each  of  pure  white  wax  and 
spermaceti,  and  one  quarter  Imperial  pint  of  oil 
of  almonds ;  melt,  pour  the  mixture  into  a  por¬ 
celain  basin  which  has  been  heated  by  being 
immersed  for  some  time  in  boiling  water;  add, 
very  gradually,  of  rose-water  four  fluid  ounces, 
and  assiduously  stir  the  mixture  until  an  emul¬ 
sion  is  formed,  continuing  until  the  whole  is 
very  nearly  cold.  Lastly,  put  it  into  porcelain 
or  earthenware  pots.  Cocoa  butter  is  one  of 
the  best  skin  foods,  being  superior  to  cold  cream 
for  massage.  For  any  eye  trouble  consult  an 
oculist;  self-treatment  is  not  advisable.  Direc¬ 
tions  accompany  the  preparation  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  sold  for  the  hair.  Eating  candy  be¬ 
fore  and  between  meals  will  ruin  the  best 
digestion.  It  is  a  disputed  point  as  to  whether 
one  may  safely  eat  just  before  going  to  bed. 
For  some  people  it  does  not  seem  to  be  in¬ 
jurious.  Try  it  and  be  guided  by  your  ex¬ 
perience.  Correspond  with  some  of  the  corset 
dealers  who  advertise  in  The  Delineator  and 
select  the  one  you  think  will  best  suit  your 
figure. 

Helen  : — To  a  graduate  you  may  offer  good 
wishes  for  a  successful  future. 

Cuba: — You  failed  to  give  your  name,  so  we 
cannot  answer  you  by  mail. 


The 

“witchery 
of 

beauty” 
is  for 
lovers 

The  witchery  of 

WITGHKLOTH 

(Trade  Mark) 

<^_is  for 

Itself  a  witch,  it  charms  all  who  use  it,  re¬ 
placing  the  dirty  polishing  powders,  pastes  and 
liquids,  and  the  costly  chamois. 

DAMP,  it  cleans ;  DRY,  it  polishes 

Tableware,  Jewelry,  Toilet  Sets,  Bicycles,  Cut 
Glass,  Windows,  Pianos,  Furniture, 

ALL  Bright  Metals,  ALL  Polished  Surfaces. 

It  cannot  scratch.  Contains  no  Acid.  Works 
Wonders.  It  never  soils  the  hands,  however 
black  itself;  never  needs  washing  and  retains  its 
virtues  till  worn  to  shreds.  At  all  leading  stores, 

or  ASBURY  PAINE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Wayne  Junction,  Phila.,  Pa. 


your  pasti y  with 


Best 
shortening  made. 


Genuine  Cottolene  is  sold  everywhere  with  trade-marks—  — _ 

•< Cottolene "  and  steer's  head  in  cotton-plant  wreath— on  every  pail. 
Made  only  by  The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Montreal. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


For  the  Only  Complete 
CARPET  STRETCHER  AND  TACKER. 

This  Stretcher  works  on  an  entirely  new 
principle.  It  draws  your  weight  with  the  car¬ 
pet.  No  marring  base-boards,  pounding  fin¬ 
gers  or  getting  down  on  the  knees.  Operator 
stands  in  an  upright  position  to  stretch  and 
tack  carpet .  Can  fold  carpet  under  and  stretch 
two  thicknesses  as  easy  as  one.  V\  ill  drive  60 
tacks  per  minute.  Drives  tacks  in  corner  as 
easily  asonsideof  room.  Every  machine  guar¬ 
anteed.  Good  commission.  Exclusive  terri¬ 
tory  assigned.  Splendid  seller.  One  agent  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  took  38  orders  in  two  days.  Sam¬ 
ple  sent  Ex.  prepaid  in  U.  S.,  on  receipt  of 
$1.50  (retail  price),  with  rebate  on  first  order, 
k  Write  for  terms  and  Cartoon  Circular  “J”  and  other 
^specialties.  Sample  Columbia  Tack-Puller  prepaid  25$ 


For  “The  Ezy” 
RAISIN  SEEDER. 

Housekeepers  will 
welcome  this  simple 
little  machine  that 
seeds  a  ■pound  of 
raisins  in  O  min¬ 
utes.  The  old-fash¬ 
ioned  way  of  seeding 
raisins  byhandis  too 
slow,  but  the  “Ezy” 
does  away  with  one 
of  the  most  tedious 
and  disagreeable 
duties  in  the  kitch¬ 
en.  SAMPLE  sent 
prepaid  on  receipt 
of  4U  cents. 


The  Goddard  &  Allen  Co.,  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 


Clrenlar  Free. 


H 


M 


Do  You  Want  One  Free  ? 

A  CLEAR,  SOFT  AND  VELVET-LIKE 


Imparted  by  the  Uae  of  the 

Home  Medicated  Steam  Vaporizer 


The  new  and  only  rational  way  to  treat  Oie  skin 
is  bv  VAPOBI/.IJift  AND  MASSAGE.  Hu¬ 
manity  has  for  years  been  trying  to  discover  some 
i  thing  which  would  renew  Youth  and  restore  Elas- 
?  tieity  and  beauty  to  the  face  and  form.  The 
i  Home  Face  Vaporizer  is  a  recently  invented 
)  device  by  which  a  perfect  complexion  may  be  ob  g 
Gained,  and  all  blemishes  removed  and  cured  per  g 

most  beautiful  complenons  are  those  now  produced  healthfulness 

ponzer  will  be  ME  FACE  VAPORIZER  4  0..  Box  275,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Ladies  wishing  pleasant  employment  for 
odd  hours  can  receive  particulars  of  something 
which  h*is  earned  thousands  of  ladies  a  nice 
income,  by  addressing  Wood  Bros.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


If  Sick 


Send  name,  age,  sex, 
lock  of  hair  and  two 
stamps  for  free  .diag¬ 
nosis.  Dr.  Mme.  Lee- 
Bagley,  Omaha,  Neb. 


When  You  Get  Married 

Let  us  furnish  your  Wedding  Invitations.  Correct 
styles.  50  for  $3;  100,  $4.50.  Express  prepaid  Send  foi 
samples.  Franklin  '  Printing  Co.,  Louisvillle,  Ky. 


Perfect  Picture  !i 

New  method  without  chemicals, 
lenses,  baths,  sunlight  or  flash-pow¬ 
der.  Carried  in  vest-pocket  ready 
for  instant  use  day  or  night.  A  beau¬ 
tifully  finished  picture  every  min¬ 
ute.  Complete  apparatus,  with  im¬ 
pression  slips,  lO  cents,  postpaid. 

E.  STRACR  <fc  CO., 

23  Chamber*  Street, 

New  York  City. 


TO  BALD  HEADS 

We  will  mail  on  applica¬ 
tion, free  information  how 
to  grow  hair  upon  a  bald 
head,  stop  falling  hair 
and  remove  scalp  diseases. 
Address, 

Altenheim  Med.  Dispensary, 

127  East  Third  Street, 
Cincinnati,  O. 


SPECIAL  RALE  OF  10,000 

Positively  such 


iARCR  POWERFtL  ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPES. 

YOU  WANT 


ON  SEA' 


a  good  Telescope  ,,  _ _  WHAT 

was  never  sold  for 
this  price  before. 

THESE  TELESCOPES 
ARE  MADE  BY  ONE 
Or  THE  LARGEST 
M  A  N  0  FACTOUERS 

OP  EUROPE,  MEAS-  -  FA  KM  no  RANCH 

urb  closed  19  i  .rui in  UK  KADiLn  . 

inches  and  open  over  3  peet  IN  4  sections.  They  are  nicely  brass  bound,  brass  safety  cap  on  each  endto 
exclude  dust,  etc.  with  powerful  lenses,  scientifically  ground  and  adjusted,  guaranteed  oy  the  maker. 
Heretofore,  Telescopes  of  this  size  have  Been  sold  for  from  $5.00  to  $8.00.  Every  sojourner  in  the  country  or  at  seaside 
resort3  should  certaialy  secure  one  of  these  instruments,  and  no  farmer  should  be  without  one.  Objects  miles  away  are 
brought  to  view  with  astonishing  clearness.  Sent  by  mail  Or  express,  safely  packed,  prepaid  for  only  90  ct8.  Our  new 
Catalogue  of  Watches,  etc.  sent  with  each  order.  This  is  »  grand  offer  and  you  should  not  miss  it.  We  warrant  each 
Telescope  Just  as  represented  or  money  refunded.  'A  customer  writes:  from  “Fulton,  N.Y.  March  27—  Gents, 
received  your  Telescope;  am  very  much  pleased  with  it;  it  is  all  you  recommend  it  to  be.— J,  L.  Hanarts.”  Send 
99  cents  by  Registered  Letter,  Post  Office  Money  Or<'»r. Express  Money  Order,  or  Bank  Draft  payable  to  our  order. 
Address,  EXCELSIOR  IMPORTING  CO.,  Dept  BD  Excelsior  Building,  A'ew  TorU  City.  Box  783. 


the  delineator. 


America’s  Favorite 

.Corsets 


W 111  bIvc  the  wearer  satisfaction  ail  the  time. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer’s,  send  us  $1.00 
and  We  will  mail  you  a  pair,  postage  paid. 

BIKD6EY,  SOMERS  A  CO., 

85  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 

DECOY  ROACH  and 
WATER  BUG  TRAP 

NO  Poisonous  Compounds. 

Cleanest,  Safest  and  Quickest. 

GET  IT.  TRY  IT 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

H.  M-  H. : — A  lady  always  precedes  a  gentle 
man  in  entering  church.  White  silk  is  best 
cleaned  by  dissolving  curd  soap  in  water  as  hot 
as  the  hand  can  bear  and  passing  the  silk 
through  and  through,  handling  it  gently  and 
rubbing  any  spots  till  they  disappear.  The 
silk  should  then  be  rinsed  in  lukewarm  water 
and  stretched  by  pins  to  dry. 

Heavenly  Twins: — The  dresses  of  a  miss  of 
fourteen  reach  to  her  shoe  tops.  Make  up  blue 
duck  by  costume  pattern  No.  8304,  which  costs 
Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 

No.  30.: — We  cannot  publish  advice  regard¬ 
ing  the  case  you  lay  before  us.  If  you  will  for¬ 
ward  a  stamped  and  self-addressed  envelope, 
and  repeat  your  questions,  we  will  endeavor  to 
help  you. 

Dimple  : — You  may  remove  the  grease  spot 
from  your  dress  in  this  way:  Take  benzine, 
gasoline,  turpentine  or,  best  of  all,  ether,  and 
moisten  a  large  ring  around  the  grease  spot, 
gradually  working  toward  the  center;  when 
this  is  reached,  immediately  saturate  two  pieces 
of  blotting  paper  with  the  spirit,  place  one 
beneath  and  the  other  on  top  of  the  spot  and 
press  with  a  weight.  By  this  means  the  grease 
will  be  absorbed  as  soon  as  dissolved.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  the  use  of  ether,  gasoline  or 
benzine  not  to  bring  it  near  a  flame,  as  the 
vapors  of  all  three  are  highly  inflammable. 

A  Country  Girl:  —  If  the  invitation  you 
received  was  informal,  then  your  reply  should 
be  informal. 


If  j  °n  cannot  obtain  one  from  your  Drmmlst 
or  Grocer,  send  us  35  cents  and  we  will  send 
one  prepaid  to  your  address. 

DECOY  FLY  PAPER  CO.,  Limited, 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


NOTICE ! 

H^^Persons  inquiring  about  or  send¬ 
ing  for  goods  advertised  in  this  maga¬ 
zine  will  confer  a  favor  by  stating,  in 
their  correspondence  with  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  that  they  saw  the  advertisement 
in  The  Delineator. 

THE  BUTTER1CK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited), 

7  to  17  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 


GET  RICH! 

Millions  are  made  by  investing  $1.  per  I 
month  in  Stocks.  Send  2  stamps  for  partic- 
uiarsWHCOX&COMPANr,  Brokers, 1 
oJi  Broadway,  New  York. 


Better  than  Rubber 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

The  New  Success— A  Perfect  Dress  Shield. 

OMO 

DRESS  SHIELDS 


Impervious 

to 

Perspiration 


These  are  the 
only  Dress 
Shields  made 
without  Rubber 
or  Guttapercha 
that  are  abso¬ 
lutely  odorless, 
and  entirely 
impervious  to 
perspiration. 

They  are  light¬ 
er  by  half  than 
any  other  shields. 

They  do  not  de¬ 
teriorate  by  age, 
and  will  outwear 
rubber  or  stocki- 
net  shields; 

therefore  are  the  —  «n 

most  economical.  Lighter  by  half  than  others.  Forsaleby 
all  first-class  dealers,  or  send  25c.  for  Sample  pair  to 

OMO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  394  Canal  St,,  New  York. 

tw t  w5  a<h?,W£r.m  f°£  a  sample  dozen  of  SILK 

TWIN  DRESS  STAYS*  The  handsomest  and  best. 


Get  Flesh 

In  a  Month  for  $2.00  by  Using 

fOT-TEH-u  hi  conn 

FOODS. 


dressmaking  simplified. 

Any  Lady  Can  now  Learn  to  Cut  Perfect-Fitting  Dresses 

with  The  McDowell  Garment-Drafting  Machine. 

a  ®  Tat.  1879-1885.  ai  h  y 

*  2  1886-1886.  / 

3  £  U  Beware  of  Tin  yyy 

l  Vi 

O 

Ss  •> 
ft 

S  ©  w 
£  o 

O  iLSUJJUL  \UL  M  s 

i;i  imol  if  j 

Easy  to  Learn.  Rapid  to  Use.  Follows  Every  Fashion 
Ail  first-class  Dressmakers  are  adopting  this  Wonderful 

_ _ _  Garment-Drafting  Machine. 

ITS  SUCCESS  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  EQUALLED. 

You  can  test  it  at  your  own  house  for  30  days  Free 
Write  now  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Liberal  Offer’ 

the  mcdowell  garment-drafting  machine  co., 

6  West  14th  Street,  New  York. 


They  Impart  VIM  to  the  Debilitated. 

Make  the  Thin  Plump  and  Comely. 

Mrs.  Lois  Chittenden  Wade, 
Hereford  st.,  near  Common¬ 
wealth  av.,  Boston  (see  por¬ 
trait),  writes  thus:  “For 
thinness  I  used  Loring’s  Fat- 
Ten-U  and  Corpula  Foods. 
Thinness  was  all  that  was 
the  matter  with  me.  My 
thinness  is  gone.  In  six 
weeks  these  foods  gave  me 
38  pounds  of  new,  healthy, 
solid  flesh  and  better  devel¬ 
opment  of  form  than  had 
ever  before  been  mine.” 

These  foods  cure  nerve 
and  brain  exhaustion, which 
2,°u  kuow  as  general  debility 
--  .---■--J  prostration.  They  make  pale  folks  pink 
and  thin  folks  plump,  and  weak  folks  well,  and  des¬ 
pairing  folks  happy.  Women  have  learned  that  they 
more  than  take  the  place  of  all  female  remedies  and 
regulators.  They  will  make  you  young  all  your  life 
You  know  it  is  better  to  be  a  young  old  man  or  woman 
than  a  prematurely  old  young  mau  or  woman. 

TJsed  During  the  early  Summer  these  foods  Fortify 
the  System  Against  the  Dangers  of  hot  u  eather. 

*,.<tSrpula>  $L()0  a  bottle  (lasts  a  month).  Fat-Ten-U 
S1.00  a  bottle  (lasts  a  month).  Write  to  our  Chicaeo 
Medical  Department  about  your  thinness  or  about  anv 
other  medical  question.  Our  physicians  will  advice 
you  free  of  charge. 

Send  letters  and  mail,  express  or  C.  O.  D.  orders  to 
Coring  &  Co.,  Proprietors.  To  insure  prompt  reply 
mention  Department  as  below.  Use  only  the  nearest 
address : 


LORI  NO  &  GO.  dept.  ii 


9. 


No,  43  West  33d  Street,  New  York  City. 
No.  3  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Hass. 

No.  115  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


50FffitAs  Dr  I5A  ACffjoM  RSOfij  EYEWATER 


71 

Years. 

Great  example  of 
continued  service 
in  a  distinguished 
house . 

J)AVID  T.  HARADEN,  85  years  of  age,  is  now 
actively  employed  as  librarian  in  the  factory  of  j 
Chickerino  &  Sons,  of  Boston,  manufacturers  of 

CHK 

He  entered  their  employ  at  14  years  of  age  and 
worked  on  the  First  Piano  made  by  this  oldest 
establishment  of  its  kind  in  America. 

During  ail  these  years  he  has  seen  the  practical  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  piano  that  has  reached  the  Highest 
Reputation  both  in  the  Piano  Makers’  Art 
and  also  among  the  Greatest  Musicians  of 
this  age. 

I  his  remarkable  experience  is  a  strong  testimonial 
for  this  celebrated  piano  and  its  manufacturers. 

Catalogue  sent  free.  791  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 
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Handkerchief, Toilet  or  BatH. 


Improves  the  fit 
and  reduces 
waist  measure. 

Better  than 

Whalebone. 


Perfection 


Dress 

Stay 


Warranted  not  to  cut  through. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  RETAILERS. 


FLY  SHUTTLE 

RAG  CARPET 

LOOM 

Weaves  10  yards  an  hour. 

100  Yards  a  Day.  New  CRUET 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  lllbk 

Address  THE  NEWCOMB  LOOM  GO., 

West  5th  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa* 


*  THERE’S  NO  EXCUSE  $ 

For  having  freckles,  blackheads,  tanned,  red,  J 
spotted,  mothy, 
ugly  or  muddy 
skin,  pimples, 
tetter,  eczema, 
rashes,  etc., 
when 

Xa  k  Derm-Mo  jn 


— harmless  as  dew — 

easily,  quickly  and  forever  removes  and  cures 
every  blemish  and  makes  the  skin  clear,  soft  and 
beautiful.  There  is  nothing  like  it.  Leading 
actresses,  professional  beauties,  society  ladies  and 
people  of  refinement  everywhere  eagerly  unite  in 
its  praise.  Hundreds  of  testimonials  with  por¬ 
traits  will  bo  sent  free  to  anyone  who  writes  for 
them.  Derma-Royale  is  the  best  skin  preparation 
in  the  world.  We  will  give  8500  easli  for  any 
case  it  fails  to  cure.  Wherever  it  is  once  tried 
everybody  wants  it,  so  we  are  determined  to  intro- 
■  duco  it  everywhere,  and  will  send  you  a  full-sized  - 

$1  BOTTLE  FREE 

if  you  will  talk  it  up  and  help  us  introduce  it 
among  your  acquaintances.  Send  us  your  full  4 
4  post-office  address  today.  4 

X  The  DERMA-ROYALE  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O.  4 

♦♦♦ 
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Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Jessie: — You  may  arrange  your  hair  becom¬ 
ingly  in  a  single  braid  at  the  back  and  wave  the 
front  at  each  side  of  the  part  at  the  center. 
The  white  slippers  will  be  appropriate. 

Winetta: — Sage  tea  applied  to  the  roots  of 
the  hair  is  said  to  thicken  it.  A  little  ammonia 
added  to  the  water  in  which  the  face  is  washed 
will  remove  the  greasy  look.  You  can  learn  all 
about  visiting  cards  and  visiting  in  “  Good  Man¬ 
ners,”  published  by  us  at  4s.  or  $1.00.  Mrs. 
Roger  A.  Pryor’s  article  on  cards  in  The 
Delineator  for  March,  1895,  will  also  prove 
useful  to  you.  White  gloves,  not  mitts,  will  be 
worn.  Write  to  A.  Simonson,  933  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  for  false  hair.  Cover  your  hat 
frame  with  chiffon. 

Fanny  L. : — Gray  hair  cannot  be  restored 
to  its  normal  color.  It  may  be  dyed,  hut  no 
dye  is  permanent  and  none  is  advisable.  Wal¬ 
nut  stain  will  color  the  hair  brown. 

A.  C.  A. The  “  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  ” 
was  the  plain  near  Guisnes  where  Henry  YIII. 
had  his  famous  interview  with  Francois  I.  in 
1520.  It  was  so  called  from  the  splendor  of  the 
vestments  displayed  on  that  occasion.  Any 
good  French  or  English  history  covering  the 
date  will  give  you  a  description  of  it. 

An  Anxious: — A  surgeon  frequently  straight¬ 
ens  the  “bow  legs”  of  young  children.  Con¬ 
sult  one  in  your  town. 

Goldie: — Wash  your  hands  in  almond  meal 
and  soap.  If  your  hair  does  not  curl  naturally, 
nothing  will  give  it  permanent  tendency  in 
that  direction.  A  man  always  takes  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  a  correspondence. 


oons 


most 
exposed 


have  three  times  the 
usual  thickness  of 
silver  on  the 


to  wear,  as 
indicated  in  the 
illustration.  They 
wear  three  times 
as  long  as  ordinary 
spoons,  and  cost  but 
little  extra.  The  full 
trade-mark  (stamped  on 
each  piece)  is 


1847  Rogers  Bros.  XII 


For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere.  Made  by 


MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO. 
Meriden,  Conn.;  208  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
The  largest  manufacturers  of  high-class 
silver-plated  ware  in  the  world. 


Going  to 
Build  a 


Home? 


If  you  are,  begin  right. 
Get  our  beautiful  book 
of  Designs  and  Plans. 


ARTISTIC  HOMES  No.  2  ” 


richly  illustrated— entirely  new.  The  most  unique 
book  published.  Ten  Cents  in  silver  pays  for  it. 

GEO.  F.  BARBER  &  CO.,  Architects, lioiSti,  Knoxville, Tenn, 


HENRY  TETLOW’S 

Gossamer  Powder. 

Price  25c.  by  mail,  or  at 

rlnicrcrictc  Send  2c.  stamp 
'J'1  US&XSL;3,  for  sample. 

HENRY  TETLOW, 

Cor.  10th  &  Cherry  Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Faces  £>  Fair 


are  made  fairer  with  a  touch  of  Tetlow’s 
Gossamer  Powder.  It  corrects  the  little 
mistakes  of  nature — imparts  a  delightful 
softness  and  a  delicate  beauty  to  the  skin 
without  becoming  visible  to  the  eye.  Pure 
and  harmless.  Makes  the  skin  feel  well 
cared  for.  Be  sure  and  get 


The  Capital 
Self-Playing 
Music  Box. 

Plays  any  number 
of  tunes.  Standard 
and  popular  airs. 

AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURE. 

Interchangeable  Cylinders. 
Size  A,  15x12x7  ins.  44  teeth  in  comb,  with  8  tunes,  $15,00 
SizeB,  21x14x9  ins.  58  teeth  in  comb,  with  10  tunes,  28.00 
Size  C.  20x17x10  ins.  81  teeth  in  comb,  with  12  tunes,  40.00 
Style  F,  28x17x12  ins.  162  tee:h  in  comb,  with  12  tunes,  75.00 
Extra  tunes,  20  cents,  30  cents  and  40  cents. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  price  or  O.  O.  D.  by 

F.  5.  OTTO  &  SONS,  44  to  50  Sherman  Ave. ,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Or  can  be  bought  from  any  Dealer  in  Musical  Merchandise. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Price  Litt. 


r  Freezers  and  Freezing,  j 

A  With  some  recipes  by  m 

y  Mrs.  S.  T.  Borer,  free. 

*  North  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia.  * 


HUSBANDS 

I  I  they  are  well  fed.  The 


are 
easily 
managed 

they  are  well  fed.  The  w  11611 

BRIGHTON  FRUIT  PRESS 

makes  the  Jelly  part  of  this  work  easy. 
Three  Sizes— $2.  %  .4.50,  #8— tinned  all  over 
Write  to  the  Manufacturers 
LOGAN  &  STROBRIDGE  IRON  CO. 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  PA. 


r 
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On  this  and  the  succeeding  page  is  illus¬ 
trated  an  assortment  of 

COSTUMES 

for  Ladies’  Summer  wear,  which  styles 
our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to 
inspect.  The  Patterns  can  be  had  from 
either  Ourselves  or  Agents  for  the  Sale' 
of  our  Goods.  In  ordering  please  specify 
the  Numbers  and  Sizes  desired. 

THE  BOTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

(limited), 

171  to  175  Regent  Street,  London,  W.; 

or  7  to  17  West  13th  Street,  New  York.  J 


Ladies’  Costnme,  with  Seven-Gored  Skirt  Side-Plaited 
at  the  Back  (Copyright) :  13  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to' 46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


8366 


8366 


8359 


8359 
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8301 


LABLACHE  FACE  POWDER 


THE- 


Queen  of  Toilet  Powders. 


BEN, 


The  Purest  and 
most  Perfect  Face 
Powder  that  scienoe 
and  skill  oan  pro¬ 
duce,  It  ia  Invisi¬ 
ble,  It  makes  the 
Skin  Soft  and  Beau¬ 
tiful,  Removes  ail 
Sunburn,  Tan,  Freckles,  Blotches,  etc. 

50  CENTS. 

Of  all  Druggists,  or  hy  Mall. 

.  LEVY  &  CO.,  French  Perfumers, 

34  West  Street,  Boston. 


Ladies’  Costume, 
with  Six-Piece  Skirt 
having  a  Straight 
Back-Breadth 
(To  be  Made  With 
or  Without  the 
Fichu  and  with  Full- 
Length  or  Elbow 
Double-PufE 
Sleeves)  (Copyr’t): 
13  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28 
to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  8d. 
or  40  cents.  1 


Ladies’  Costume, 
with  a  Ripple 
Peplum  Sewed 
[.On.  and  a  Nine- 
Gored  Skirt 
Side-Plaited  at 
the  Back 
(Copyright): 

13  sizes.  Bust 
measures, 

28  to  46  inches.  ' 
Any  size, 

Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


8418 


8418 


Ladies’  Costume, 
Consisting  of  a 
Blouse-Waist  having 
a  Fitted  Lining 
(That  may  be  Omit¬ 
ted),  Removable 
Fancy  Collar  and 
Culls  and  a  Five- 
Gored  Skirt 
(Copyright) :  13  sizes. 
Bust  measures,  28  to 
46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  8d. 
or  40  cents. 


Ladies’  Costume, " 
Closed  at  the  Left 
Side  and  having  a 
Smooth-Fitting 
Seven-Gored  Skirt 
Under  a  Seven- 
Gored  Skirt  that  is 
Shirred  all  Round 
at  the  Top  (Either 
Skirt  may  be  Omit¬ 
ted  and  the  Sleeves 
may  be  Made  in 
Full  Length  or 
Elbow  Length) 
(Copyright): 

13  sizes.  Bust  mea¬ 
sures,  28  to  46 
inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  8d. 
or  40  cents. 


Take  a  Combination  Case  of  the 

LARKIN  SOAPS 


8301 


Ladies’  Costume,  having  a  Five-Gored  Skirt  Under  a 
Straight,  Full  Skirt  that  may  be  Gathered 
All  Round  or  Gathered  at  the  Back  and  Side-Plaited  at 
the  Sides  (To  be  Made  with  a  High  or  Square  Neck, 
with  Full-Length  or  Elbow  Tucked-Puff  Sleeves  and  with 
the  Skirt  Tucked  or  Deeply  Hemmed)  (Copyright) : 

13  sizes.  Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


and  a  “Chautauqua” 

Reclining  Easy  Chair  Of  Desk 

ON  THIRTY  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

CASE  CONTAINS  .  .  . 

100  Bars  Sweet  Home  Soap.  10  Bars  White  Woolen  Soap. 

12  Packages  Boraxine.  18  Cakes  Finest  Toilet  Soaps. 

Perfumes,  Cold  Cream,  Tooth-Powder,  Shaving  Soap. 

1}  changes  in  contents  desired ,  write. 

The  Soaps  at  retail  would  cost  $10.00 
Either  Premium  is  worth  .  $10.00 

Both  if  at  retail  .  .  .  $20.00 

From  factory  to  family,  Both  ^  10. 

AND  ON  THIRTY  DAYS’  TRIAL.  IF  SATISFIED,  YOU  REMIT  $10. 

IF  DISAPPOINTED,  HOLD  GOODS  SUBJECT  TO  OUR  ORDER. 

The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Our  offer  explained  more  fully  in  llie  Delineator,  September,  October  and  November. 

Note.— The  publishers  of  The  Delineator  would  not  insert  the  above  advertisement  unless  they  had 
abundant  evidence  of  the  reliability  of  the  Larkin  Co.  and  that  the  offers  were  genuine. — The  Delin¬ 
eator,  New  York. 
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7986 


7986 


Ladies’  Costume, 
having  a  Straight, 
Full  Skirt  Over  a 
Five- Gored  Skirt 
(To  be  Made  with 
Either  or  Both 
Skirts  and  with  a 
High  or  Round  Neck 
and  Full-Length  or 
Elbow  Puff-Sledves) 
(Copyright):  13 
sizes.  Bust  meas¬ 
ures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size, 

Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


Ladies’  Costume, 
with  Full  Skirt 
having  a  Front-Gore 
(To  be  Made  with 
Full-Length  or 
.Elbow  Pu£E-Sleeves) 
Commendable  for 
Wash  Goods, 
Organdies,  etc. 
(Copyright) :  13 
sizes.  Bust  meas¬ 
ures,  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size, 

Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


Ladies’  Costume, 
with  Five-Gored 
Ripple  Skirt  Ar¬ 
ranged  in  Two  Box- 
Plaits  at  the 
Back 

(Copyright):  13 
sizes  Bust 
measures,  28  to  46 
inches. 

Any  size, 

Is,  8d.  or  40  cents. 


Vino-Kolafra 

HELPED  WIN 

THE  YALE-CAMBRIDGE  GAMES. 

Also  the  games  of  the  New  York- London  Athletic  Clubs,  and  many  other  Athletic 
Contests  during  the  past  season.  It  is  used  in  another  form,  as  a  marching  ration 
by  the  French  and  German  armies.  Vino-Kolafra  is  used  by  Physicians, 
Trained  Nurses,  Invalids  and  brainworkers  on  account  of  its 

MARVELOUS  SUSTAINING  POWER. 


FOR  INVALIDS 

THE  GREATEST  OF  TONICS. 

The  tonic  and  strengthening  properties  of  Vino-Kolafra  render 
it  a  veritable  elixir  of  life  to  invalids  and  convalescents  from 
severe  ailments.  Being  a  regulator  of  the  heart  and  nerves,  It 
is  particularly  beneflcial  to  those  suffering  from  affections  of  the  heart  or 
from  derangement  of  the  nervous  system. 

STIMULATES  WITHOUT  REACTION. 

Vino-Kolafra  is  the  only  stimulant  ever  successfully  employed  in  athletic 
contents,  because  the  only  one  known  to  science  that  is  not  followed  by  unpleasant 
reaction  or  after  effects. 

WHAT  IT  IS. 

Vino-Kolafra  is  a  non-intoxicating  stimulant  and  tonic,  prepared  from  the 
African  Sterculia  nut,  which  has  been  used  by  African  races  for  many  years  as  a 
means  of  relieving  depression  and  bodily  fatigue,  and  which  is  now  attracting  the 
attention  of  scientists  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  sold  by  Druggists  generally.  For  literature  regarding  it,  address 

JOHNSON  &  JOHNSON,  94  William  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


5962 


5962 


1.  No  Sewing  under  the  bill. 

2.  Takes  one  third  less  sewing! 
Time  is  money  to  some  people. 

3.  Divides  strain  on  cloth. 

4.  Gives  firmer  fastening  with 

less  sewing. 

S-  Hooks  and  unhooks  easier 
(No  thread  to  catch  on  the  eye). 
6.  Has  more  reliable  hump  be¬ 
cause  free  from  thread  underbill. 
7-,.Same  price  as  common  safety 
hooks. 


HOOK  and 


L. 


OUR  LIBERAL  OFFER: 

cents)  we  will  send  you  a  valuable  present  that  every 
lady  will  be  pleased  to  possess,  and  if  you  are  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  “Rapid  ”  is  the  neatest— the  strongest- 
most  reliable— the  easiest  and  very  best  hook  and  eye 
ever  made,  you  may  return  them  both  to  us  and  we 
will  send  your  money  back,  and  also  an  extra  ten  cents 
to  pay  yon  for  your  trouble. 

Dealers  everywhere  can  supply  the  “  Rapid.”  Send  us 
your  first  empty  card  and  we  will  send  you  a  valuable 
present  by  return  mail. 

Rapid  Hook  &  Eye  Co.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


8132 


8132 


8004 


8004 


Ladies’  Costume  (Closed  at  the  Left  Side),  with 
Niue-Gored  Skirt  Gathered  at  the  Back  (To  be  Made 
with  Full-Length  or  Elbow  Puff-Sleeves)  Suitable 
for  Lawns,  Organdies,  Summer  Silks,  etc. 
(Copyright) :  13  sizes.  Bust  measures,  28  to 
46  inches.  Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


Ladies’  Costume,  with  a  Six-Gored  Ripple 
Skirt  and  a  Slashed  Over-Front 
(Copyright): 

13  sizes.  Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


8185 


8185 


Ladies'  Costume,  with  Seven-Gored  Skirt  Side-  Ladies’  Costume,  with  Seven-Gored  Skirt  Gathered 
Plaited  at  the  Back  (To  be  Made  with  Full-Length  at  the  Back  (To  be  Made  with  a  High  or  V  Neck 
or  Elbow-Puff-Sleeves  and  With  or  Without  the  and  with  Full-Length  or  Three-Quarter  Length 
Cap  Frills)  (Copyright):  13  sizes.  Puff-Sleeves)  (Copyright):  13  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches.  Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size.  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents.  Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 
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NERVOUS  DYSPEPSIA.  * 


The 


One  Satisfactory  Treatment 
For  This  Disease. 


au  OXYGEN 
HOME  REMEDY 
WITHOUT  MEDICINE. 


(( 


99 


Often  Qures 

Cases 

Pronounced 

“Incurable” 

A  112  page  illustrated  book  descriptive  of  the 
Electropoise  free  by  mail  to  any  address. 

Electrolibration  Co.,  1 122  Broadway, NewYork 


How? 

By  its  new  method 
of  introducing-  oxy¬ 
gen  directly  into  the 
entire  circulation. 


2205  Woodstock  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  18,  ’95. 

Gentlemen:— It  affords  me  great  pleasure 
to  testify  to  the  wonderful  merits  of  the 
Electropoise.  Words  cannot  express  grati¬ 
tude  for  what  yotir  treatment  has  done  for 
my  wife  and  myself. 

My  trouble  was  Nervous  Dyspepsia  and  I 
can  only  say ,  that  if  people  knew  what  won¬ 
derful  cures  the  Electropoise  performs ,  you 
would  not  be  able  to  supply  the  demand. 

I  have  not  taken  a  dose  of  medicine  for 
nearly  ten  months  and  would  not  part  with 
my  Electropoise  for  any  consideration  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  the  best  investment  I  have  ever 
made  and  has  paid  for  itself  many  times 
over.  Several  of  my  friends  have  purchased 
instruments  from  you  and  have  been  greaily 
benefitted  thereby. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  refer  to  me  at  any 
time,  as  it  would  give  me  great  happiness  to 
point  out  to  the  sick  the  way  to  health. 

Yours  very  truly, 

GEO.  P.  MAEINER. 
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THB  DOLLIE 

PATENT 

BGG  #  SBRA.RJLTOR. 

Separates  10  eggs  (White  from  Yolks)  in  one  minute. 


A  CHILD  CAN  USE  IT. 


NO  KITCHEN  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  IT. 


Ask  your  dealers  for  It,  or  we  will  send  post¬ 
paid  for  35  cents. 

mSS  DOLLIE  WASHBUME, 

105  HUDSON  STREET, 

Sells  at  sight.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

A  few  Agents  taken. 


This  $f5  “Maywood”  &  ^  £ 
Bicycle  (complete)  for  %p 


and  Coupon 


High  Frame 


$40  is  our  Special  Wholesale  Price.  Never  be¬ 
fore  sold  for  less.  To  quickly  introduce  the 
“MAYWOOD”  Bicycle,  we  have  decided  to  make 
a  Special  Coupon  Offer  giving  every 
reader  of  this  paper  a  chance  to  get  a  first  class 
wheel  at  the  lowest  price  ever  offered.  On  receipt 
of  $35.00  and  coupon,  we  will  ship  this  Bicycle 
anywhere  to  anyone  and  guarantee  safe  deliv¬ 
ery.  Money  refunded  if  not  as  represented  after 
arrival  and  examination.  We  will  ship  C.  O.  D., 
for  $36.00  and  coupon,  provided  $5.00  cash  issent  with  order  asa  guarantee  of  good  faith.  The  “May- 
wood”  is  the  STRONGEST  AND  SIITPLEST  BICYCLE  ever  made.  Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  roads 
and  all  kinds  of  riders;  simple  in  construction,  easily  taken  apart  and  put  together  again;  has  few 
parts;  is  of  such  wiry  construction  that  its  parts  will  hold  together  even  in  an  accident;  no  hollow 
tubing  to  crush  in  at  every  contact;  a  frame  that  cannot  be  broken;  so  simple  that  its  adjusting 
parts  serve  as  its  connecting  parts;  a  one-piece  crank  in  place  of  a  dozen  parts;  always  ready  to 
give  reliable  and  rapid  transportation.  FRAME — Improved  Double  Diamond,  guaranteed 
for  three  years.  Made  of  J4-inch  cold  rolled  steel  rods.  Toughest  and  strongest  metal  for 
its  weight  known;  joined  together  with  aluminum  bronze  fittings  in  such  a  manner  thnt  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  break  or  any  part  to  work  loose.  J\.  marvel  of  novelty,  simplicity  and 
durability.  Ball-bearings  to  every  part,  including  wheels,  crank-axle,  steering-head  and 
pedals.  WHEELS:  28  inch;  warranted  wood  rims;  piano  wire  tangent  spokes  and  brass  nipples. 
HUBS:  Large  barrel  pattern.  TIRES:  “Arlington”  Hosepipe,  or  Morgan  &  Wright  Quick  Repair. 
CUPS  AND  CONES:  Best  quality  tool  steel,  carefully  tempered  and  hardened.  CHAINS:  High 
grade;  hardened  centers;  rear  adjustment.  REACH:  28  to  37  inches.  GEAR:  64  or  72.  FRONT- 
FORK:  Indestructible.  Fork  crown  made  from  gun-barrel  steel.  HANDLE-BAR:  Reversible  and 
adjustable,  raised  or  dropped.  SADDLE:  P.  &  F.or  Gilliam.  PEDALS:  Rat-trap  or  rubber.  FIN¬ 
ISH:  Black  enamel;  all  bright  parts  nickel  plated.  Each  bicycle  complete  with  tool  bag,  pump, 
wrench  and  oiler.  WEIGHT:  According  to  tires,  pedals,  saddle,  etc.,  27  to  30  lbs. 

If  you  prefer  examination  before  paying,  send  for  our  large  illustrated  catalogue  with 
testimonials  explaining  fully  how  we  ship  bicycles  anywhere,  to  anyone  at  the  lowest  manu¬ 
facturers’  prices  without  asking  one  cent  in  advance.  Over  27  different  styles  and  kinds  to  select 
from.  Boys’  and  girls’  wheels,  $10,75,  $15.50  and  $30.00.  If  you  want  a  bicycle,  nowis 
lt  *  T  t  -  'r  t  t  v .  f  /lc,  time  to  get  one  at  a  bargain  direct  from  the  manufacturers.  It 
y  COUPON  1  is  a  chance  of  a  life-time  and  you  cannot  afford  to  let  the  opportunity  pass, 
r  r^r-  v  Order  today,  as  you  may  be  too  late  if  you  delay.  This  is  the  most  remarkable 

offer  ever  made  by  a  reliable  firm.  We  refer  to  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago ,  Dun  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Reports.  The  editor  of  this  paper 
knows  we  are  responsible  and  will  do  as  we  agree. 

Address  (in  full) 


Good  for 

l  $5.00  ] 

y  If  sent  with  or-} 
T  der  for  No.  5  4 

r  MAYWOOD  H 


CASH  BUYERS’  UNION, 

162  West  Van  Buren  St.,  Dept.  6,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Why 

Don’t 

You 

put  the 


4 


BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT  BINDINGS 

on  your  dresses  ?  It’s  just  as 
easy  to  get  it  as  the  cheap  imi¬ 
tations. 

if  your  dealer  will  not 
supply  you  we  will. 

“Home  Dressmaking,”  a  new  book  by  Miss 
Emma  M.  Hooper,  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
telling  how  to  put  on  Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Bind¬ 
ings  and  other  valuable  points  sent  for  25c.  postage 
paid. 

5.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y.  City. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Mrs.  E.  D. :  —  Excellent  almond  shaving 
cream  may  be  made  as  follows :  Take  of  clarified 
lard  seven  pounds  (avoirdupois);  potash  lye  (26 
per  cent,  of  caustic  potash),  three  pounds  and 
three  quarters;  rectified  spirits,  three  ounces; 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  two  drachms.  Melt  the 
lard  in  a  porcelain  vessel  by  a  salt  wateF  bath; 
then  run  in  the  lye,  very  slowly,  agitating 
the  entire  time ;  when  about  one-half  the  lye  is 
in,  the  mixture  begins  t:  curdle;  it  will  fin¬ 
ally  become  so  firm  that  it  cannot  he  stirred. 
It  will  assume  a  pearly  appearance  by  triturating 
in  a  mortar  and  slowly  adding  the  alcohol, 
holding  the  oil  of  almonds  in  solution. 

Edna  M.: — Write  to  the  advertisers  regard¬ 
ing  the  efficacy  of  Derma  Boyale.  Eead  the 
article  on  “Modish  Coiffures  and  Combs”  in 
The  Delineator  for  May  for  full  information 
on  the  subject.  To  clean  velvet,  rub  the  spots 
on  the  silk  lightly  and  rapidly  with  a  clean,  soft 
cotton  rag  dipped  in  chloroform,  repeating  the 
operation  if  necessary.  Be  careful  to  rub  the 
article  rapidly  and  lightly,  then  finish  with  a 
dry  cloth.  If  these  precautions  are  not  taken, 
a  stain  may  result. 


The 


HOLDFAST 


ALUMINUM 

HAIRPIN* 


;  See  That  Grip 

?  Finished  in  white  and  black  ;  different  sizes 
5  and  weights.  Will  not  split,  warp  or  break 
5  as  most  all  hairpins  do. 

£  “  They  hold  securely  and  cannot  slip; 

§  They  ne'r  let  go,  as  they  have  the  grip." 

|  Superior  to  all  others.  If  dealer  hasn’t  them, 
5  don’t  take  any  other,  but  send  five  2c.  stamps 
5  for  sample. 

M  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

)  CONSOLIDATED  SAEETY-PIN  CO., 
K  Box  B  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
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SEWING  MADE  EASY  ! 


**& 


% 


TRADE 


s. 


Lightning  Needles,  which  are  tapered  from  Center  to  Eye, 
require  only  one  push  to  pass  them  easily  through  the  fabrics.  Give 
them  a  fair  trial  and  you’ll  never  again  use  the  old  style.  The  eyes 
of  Nos.  8,  9,  10  are  as  large  as  those  in  5,  6,  7  of  other  makes.  If  your 
merchant  does  not  carry  them  in  stock,  insist  on  his  getting  them,  or 
send  5  cents  for  each  paper  desired  to 

THE  LIGHTNING  NEEDLE  CO., 

20  WASHINGTON  PLACE,  NEW  YORK  CITY_ 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

A  Reader  of  The  Delineator: — We  ha;-e 
no  personal  knowledge  of  the  preparation  men¬ 
tioned. 

Constant  Reader: — Consult  your  family 
physician  relative  to  haying  superfluous  hair 
removed  by  electrolysis. 

Rose-bud: — Iron  rust  may  be  removed  by 
holding  the  spot  over  a  bowl  of  water  to  which 
a  little  ammonia  has  been  added,  and  applying 
(with  a  glass  rod  or  a  small  piece  of  wood) 
eighteen  per  cent,  muriatic  acid.  The  instant 
the  stain  disappears  immerse  the  spot  in  the 
water,  thereby  preventing  the  acid  from  des¬ 
troying  the  texture  of  the  cloth.  We  do  not 
know  whether  this  recipe  may  be  safely  tried 
upon  kid  gloves,  but  you  might  experiment  with 
an  old  piece  of  kid. 

Virginie: — You  will  do  well  to  consult  a 
physician  regarding  the  burn.  You  probably 
do  not  take  proper  care  of  your  palms.  Small 
but  deep  pots  are  best  for  them,  provided  proper 
attention  is  given  to  watering.  During  active 
growth  palms  need  an  abundance  of  water,  and 
even  in  Winter  their  roots  should  not  be  allowed 
to  lack  moisture.  You  will  find  complete  direc¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  soil  to  be  used  and  the 
care  to  be  given  palms,  with  illustrations  of 
some  of  the  most  desirable  varieties,  in  “  Parlor 
Plants  and  Window  Gardening,”  published  by 
us  at  Is.  or  25  cents. 


The  Latest  PRACTICAL 
Novelty  for  the  use 
of  Lady  Cyclists. 

Worn  in  the  position  of 
a  garter,  just  below  the 
knee,  makes  any  skirt 
a  cycling  costume;  re¬ 
moves  the  tension  over 
the  knee;  prevents  the  skirt  blowing  up,  wind¬ 
ing  about  the  limbs  or  catching  in  the  toe  or 
pedal.  Many  ladies  who  do  not  ride  at  all  are 
wearing  The  Ideal  because  it  is  such  a  conve¬ 
nience  in  walking.  It  is  invisible  when  on  or 
off  the  wheel. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 

The  Ideal  Skirt-Holder . . . 


or  remit  to  us  $1.00  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  pair,  post¬ 
paid.  Circulars  free. 

C.  A.  Dunbar  &  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 


A  NEW 

Botanical  Discovery 

Which  Will  Prove  a  Blessing  To 
Humanity. 

THE  WONDERFUL  KAVA- 
KAVA  SHRUB. 


•>  The  Kava-Kava  Shrub  ( Piper  Methysticum.) 

Of  Special  Interest  to  all  Sufferers 
from  Kidney  or  Bladder  Disorders, 
Bright’s  Disease,  Dropsy,  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  Pain  in  Back,  Female  Com¬ 
plaints  and  Irregularities,  Blood 
Impurities,  and  other  maladies 
caused  by  improper  action  of  the 
Kidneys  and  Urinary  Organs. 

A  FREE  GIFT  OF  GREAT  VALUE  TO  YOU. 

A  short  time  ago  our  readers  were  made  aware 
of  a  valuable  new  botanical  discovery,  that  of 
the  Kava-Kava  Shrub,  or  as  botanists  call  it, 
piper  methysticum ,  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  river  in  East  India.  From  a  medical 
standpoint  this  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
discovery  of  the  century.  The  use  of  the  Kava- 
Kava  Shrub,  like  other  valuable  medical  sub¬ 
stances,  opium  and  quinine,  was  first  observed 
by  Christian  missionaries  among  the  natives 
of  India  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  Kidney 
diseases.  Speaking  of  the  use  of  the  Kava-Kava 
Shrub  by  the  natives  of  India,  Dr.  Archibald 
Hodgson,  the  great  authority  on  these  diseases 
says: 

“Intense  heat  and  moisture  of  this  tropical 
climate  acting  upon  the  decaying  vegetation 
renders  these  low  grounds  on  the  Ganges  the  most 
unhealthy  districts  found  anywhere.  Jungle  fevers 
and  miasma  assail  the  system,  and  even  the  most 
robust  coustitutious  yield  to  the  deadly  climatic 
influences.  The  blood  becomes  deranged  and  the 
Urine  is  thick  and  dark  colored  and  loaded  with 
the  products  of  disease,  which  the  Kidneys  are 
vainly  endeavoring  to  excrete  from  the  system. 
Under  these  conditions  the  other  organs  become 
affected,  and  life  hangs  in  the  balance.  Then 
when  all  the  remedies  of  modern  medical  science 
fail,  the  only  hope  and  harbor  of  safety  are  found 
in  the  prompt  use  of  Kava-Kava  shrub.  A 
decoction  of  this  wonderful  botanical  growth 
relieves  the  Kidneys  and  enables  them  to  carry 
off  the  diseased  products  from  the  Blood.  The 
Urine  becomes  clearer,  the  fever  abates  and  the  in¬ 
tense  suffering  and  nausea  are  alleviated.  Recov¬ 
ery  sets  in  and  the  patient  slowly  ^returns  to 
health.” 

Of  all  the  diseases  that  afflict  mankind,  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Kidneys  are  the  most  fatal  and 
dangerous,  and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  discovery  of  the  Kava-Kava 
Shrub — Nature’s  Positive  Specific  Cure  for  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Kidneys— is  welcomed  as  a  gift  to 
suffering  humanity. 

Alkavis,  which  is  the  medical  compound  of 
the  Kava-Kava  shrub,  is  endorsed  by  the  Hos¬ 
pitals  and  Physicians  of  Europe  as  a  sure  Spe¬ 
cific  Cure  for  Kidney  and  Bladder  Diseases, 
Diabetes,  Bright’s  Disease,  Brick-Dust  deposits, 
Rheumatism,  Liver  Disease,  Female  Complaint, 


pain  in  hack,  and  all  diseases  caused  by  impur¬ 
ities  of  the  Blood,  due  to  defective  action  of  the 
Kidneys. 

Rev.  VV.  B.  Moore,  D.  D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
Editor  of  die  “Religious  World,”  writes  of  the 
wonderful  curative  effects  of  Alkavis: 

“For  several  years  I  was  a  sufferer  from  Kidney 
troubles,  and  could  obtain  no  relief  from  physi¬ 
cians.  I  used  various  Kidney  remedies  but  with 
no  success.  I  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  ever  recov¬ 
ering  my  health,  until  hearing  of  the  marvelous 
cures  effected  by  your  Alkavis,  decided  to  try  same. 
After  using  the  first  bottle  I  began  to  experience 
relief,  and  following  up  the  treatment  was  per¬ 
manently  cured.  I  cheerfully  recommend  your  ex¬ 
cellent  Alkavis  to  persons  afflicted  with  Kidney  and 
Rheumatic  disorders  as  the  best  remedy  known.” 

Mrs.  James  Young,  of  Kent,  Ohio,  writes  that 
she  had  tried  six  doctors  in  vain,  that  she  was 
about  to  give  up  in  despair,  when  she  found 
Alkavis,  and  was  promptly  cured  of  Kidney 
disease,  and  restored  to  health.  Mrs.  Alice 
Evans,  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Lay¬ 
man,  of  Neel,  West  Va.,  twenty  years  a  sufferer ; 
Mrs.  Sarah  Vunk,  Edinboro,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Copeland,  Elk  River,  Minn.;  and  many  other 
ladies  join  in  testifying  to  the  wonderful  cura¬ 
tive  powers  of  Alkavis,  in  various  forms  of 
Kidney  and  allied  diseases,  and  of  other  trouble¬ 
some  afflictions  peculiar  to  womanhood. 

in  such  cases  of  disorders  peculiar  to  women  we  do 
not  care  to  publish  testimonials  at  large,  but  ladies 
interested  therein  can  obtain  full  information  from  a 
descriptive  book  which  is  furnished  free  by  the  im¬ 
porters  of  Alkavis.  The  good  results  of  using  this 
new  botanical  discovery  in  such  cases  are  indeed  most 
remarkable. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Knapp,  a  well-known  surgeon  and 
physician  of  Leoti,  Kansas,  voices  the  opinion 
of  the  doctors  and  writes : 

“The  case  I  ordered  Alkavis  for  has  improved 
wonderfully.  I  believe  you  have  in  Alkavis  a 
complete  specific  for  all  Kidney  troubles.” 

Mr.  R.  C.  Wood,  a  prominent  attorney  of 
Lowell,  Indiana,  was  cured  by  Alkavis  of  Rheu¬ 
matism,  Kidney  and  Bladder  trouble  of  ten 
years’  standing.  He  writes : 

I  have  been  treated  bv  all  our  home  physicians 
without  the  least  benefit.  My  bladder  trouble 
became  so  troublesome  that  I  had  to  get  up  from 
five  to  twelve  times  during  the  night  to  urinate. 
In  fact,  I  was  in  misery  the  whole  time  and  was 
becoming  very  despondent.  *  *  I  have 

now  used  Alkavis  and  am  better  than  I  have  been 
for  five  years.  I  know  Alkavis  will  cure  bladder 
and  kidney  trouble.  *  *  *  It  is  a  wonderful 

and  grand,  good  remedy.” 

And  even  more  wonderful  is  the  testimony 
of  Rev.  John  II.  Watson,  of  Sunset,  Texas,  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  in  thirty  years  service, 
stricken  down  at  his  post  of  duty  by  Kidney 
disease.  He  says : 

“I  was  suddenly  stricken  down  on  the  22d  of 
June  with  an  acute  attack  of  kidney  trouble  (uric 
acid  gravel).  For  two  months  I  lay  hovering  on 
the  border  line  of  life,  and  with  the  constant  care 
of  two  excellent  physicians,  I  only  received  tem¬ 
porary  relief.  Mv  family  physician  told  me  plainly 
the  best  I  could  hope  for  was  temporary  respite.  I 
might  rally  only  to  collapse  suddenly  or  might 
linger  some  time.  But  the  issue  was  made  up 
and  as  I  had  for  years  warned  others  to  he  ready, 
so  now  more  than  ever  I  must  needs  put  my 
house  in  order  and  expect  the  end.  Meantime  I 
had  heard  of  Alkavis  and  wrote  to  an  army  com¬ 
rade  (now  principal  of  a  college),  who  had  tried 
it.  He  wrote  me  by  all  means  to  try  it  as  it  had 
made  a  new  man  of  him.  At  the  end  of  two 
months  and  then  only  able  to  sit  up  a  little,  1 
dismissed  my  physicians  and  began  the  use  of 
Alkavis.  In  two  weeks  I  could  ride  out  in  the 
carriage  for  a  short  time.  The  improvement  has 
been  *  *  *  constant  and  steady.  I  am  now 
able  to  look  after  my  business.  I  feel  I  owe  what 
life  and  strength  I  have  to  Alkavis,  *  *  * 

I  am  fifty-five  years  old,  have  been  a  minister 
over  thirty  years,  have  thousands  of  acquain¬ 
tances,  and  to  every  one  of  them  who  may  he 
afflicted  with  any  kind  of  kidney  trouble,  I  would 
say,  try  Alkavis.” 

Another  most  remarkable  case  is  Rev. 
Thomas  Smith,  of  Cobden,  Illinois,  who  passed 
nearly  one  hundred  gravel  stones  under  two 
weeks’  use  of  this  great  remedy,  Alkavis. 

Church  Kidney  Cure  Company,  418  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  so  far  are  the  only 
importers  of  Alkavis,  and  they  are  so  anxious 
to  prove  its  value  that  they  will  send  a  Large 
Case  by  mail  free  to  Every  Sufferer  from  any 
form  of  Kidney  or  Bladder  disorder,  Bright’s 
Disease,  Rheumatism,  Dropsy,  Cystitis,  Gravel, 
Female  Complaints,  and  Irregularities,  or  other 
afflictions  due  to  improper  action  of  the  Kid¬ 
neys  or  Urinary  Organs.  We  advise  all  readers 
to  send  their  name  and  address  to  the  company, 
and  receive  the  Large  Case  by  mail  free.  It 
costs  von  nothing,  and  you  should  surely  try  it. 
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Pure  Tea. 

INDIA.  ^  Alleged  Difficulty  in  Obtaining  It. 


The  New  York  Importers  of  China  and  Japan  Teas  recently 
petitioned  Congress  to  impose  a  duty  on  tea,  that  the  Standard 
,  ,  might  be  RAISED,  by  shutting  out  “  cheap  ”  and  “  artificially 

colored  trash.  I  hey  urged  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  pure  and  good  teas — (from  them,  a 
significant  admission.) 

But  these  gentlemen  know  that,  setting  aside  their  vested  interests  in  China  and  Japan,  they  can 
procure  teas,  PUKJE,  WHOLESOME  AND  UN  COLO  IIEDS  from  Ceylon  and  India. 

TEA  DRINKERS  should  take  note  that  'THESE  teas  are  the  most  economical, 
BECAUSE  only  half  the  quantity  is  required.  Avoid  cheap  “trash.” 

Insist  that  YOUR  grocer  keep  them.  All  other  good  grocers  do. 

Consumption  in  America  of  these  MACHINE  TWISTED  teas  was  in  1893—434  million  lbs.; 
1894 — 534  million  lbs.;  1895—934  million  lbs.  Americans  are  evidently  discriminating. 


Stylish  Suits,  $5. 

We  begin  this  month  our  Bargain  Sale  of  Suits,  Capes, 
Jackets,  etc.,  and  If  you  have  not  yet  purchased,  now  is 
your  opportunity : 

Tailor-made  Suits,  $5  upward, 

have  been  $8  and  $10. 
Stylish  Costumes,  $7  up,  formerly  $10  to  $18. 
Duck  and  Crash  Suits,  $2.75,  actual  value,  $5. 
Capes,  $2.50,  were  $5. 

Jackets,  $3,  have  been  $6. 

Bicycle  Suits,  $5,  former  price  $8  to  $12. 
Special  offers  in  Separate  Skirts  at  $3.95,  really 
worth  $6  to  $8. 

Write  to-day  for  our  new  Summer  Catalogue  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  materials  from  which  we  make  these  garments. 
We  will  mail  it  free,  together  with  our  Bargain  List  of 
reduced  prices.  We  pay  express  charges. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 

152  and  154  West  23rd  St.,  -  -  New  York. 


EBERT’S 


CREAM 


Cake  FROSTING 

/  *7il  Tlie  article  in  the  world  for 

[Jiff  Frosting  and  Ornamenting  Cakes, 
I  BISCUITS,  etc.  Pure  and  delicious.  Send 
2c.  stamp  for  book  of  instructions  for 
Ornamental  Cakes.  Agents  Wanted. 
Outfit  free.  Ebert  Cream  Frosting 
Co.,  306  Wells  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


VEHICLES. 

CHAIRS 

self, orto  be  pushed 
ably,  easily,  and  of 
Send  stamps  for 
new  prices  on  all 
Quote  The  Delineator . 

SMITH  WHEEL  CHAIR  CONCERN,  120  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


HOSPITAL 

WHEEL 


To  propel  one’s- 
about  In,  comfort- 
the  reliable  sort, 
catalogue,  giving 
styles  and  sizes. 


GRAY  HAIR  RESTORED 

to  its  natural  color  by  LEE’S  llAIK'MEDI. 
CANT,  no  dye.  harmless,  pleasant  odor;  75c.  prepaid. 

LEE’S  HAIR  TONIC  removes  dandruff,  stops 
hair  from  falling  out  and  promotes  growth.  75c.prepaid. 
LEE  MEDIC  ANT  CO  108  Fulton  8t.,N.Y.CbC|: 
Illustrated  Treatise  on  Hair  on  application!  lilt 


&  EARN  A  GOLD  WATCH ! 

k  5  Many  ladies  and  young  people  are  hat  ing 
fine  success  in  introducing  our  Teas  and 
Baking  Powder.  Sell  50  lbs.  to  earn  a  Gold 
Watch  and  Chain;  25  lbs.  for  a  Silver 
Watch  and  Chain;  10  tbs.,  fora  Gold 
King  ;  50  lbs.,  for  a  Dinner  Set;  200  lbs., 
fora  High  Grade  Bicycle.  Send  your  full 
address  on  postal  for  Catalogue  and  Order 
Sheets. 

W.  G.  BAKER,  Springfield,  Mass. 


PURCHASING  AGENCY,  ETC. 

MISS  C.  F.  MORSE,  who  refers  by  permission  to  The  Butterick  Publishing  Co. 
[Limited],  wishes  to  announce  that  she  is  prepared  to  receive  orders  from  those  desiring  her  to 
purchase  goods,  her  arrangements  enabling  her  to  fill  orders,  whether  for  large  or  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  with  despatch  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

Walnut  Hair  Stain,  Catarrh  Snuff,  Tooth  Powder,  Endosmotic  Liniment  for  Rheumatism,  etc., 
Corn  Cure,  Complexion  Powders*  both  liquid  and  dry,  Face  and  Hair  Bleach,  together  with  Dress 
Goods,  Cloakings,  Infants’  Wardrobes,  Millinery,  Trimmings,  Publications,  Stamping  Patterns, 
Hand-made  Laces  Accordion-Plaiting,  Netting  and  Lace  Samples,  Materials  arid  Implements, 
and,  in  fact,  all  Materials  and  Implements  for  Fancy  Work  are  Specialties  in  her  business,  but 
orders  for  other  articles  will  be  as  punctually  attended  to  and  as  carefully  executed. 

Parties  who  anticipate  giving  an  order  are  requested,  when  writing  for  information  as  to 
prices,  to  enclose  a  2c.  stamp  for  reply  and  state  the  expense  to  which  they  wish  their  purchases 
limited.  Those  desiring  a  collection  of  samples  mnst  enclose  50  cents  in  payment  for  the  time 
taken  to  procure  them.  As  purchases  can  be  made  more  satisfactorily  with  ready  funds  than 
upon  terms  of  credit,  no  orders  will  be  accepted  unless  the  full  amount  he  sent  with  order. 

Address,  with  stamp, 

MISS  C.  F.  MORSE  40  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Miss  Kate  F  :  — •  A  stylish  dress  for  you 
might  be  made  of  reseda-and-black  cheviot. 
Wear  the  black  sash  with  a  black-embroidered 
grass  linen  gown. 

Actress: — A  pretty  gown  for  the  occasion 
could  be  of  Persian  figured  organdy  made  up 
over  cerise  silk  and  trimmed  with  ribbon  and 
lace.  A  sailor  shape  in  cerise  straw  trimmed 
with  crush  roses  and  black  Alalines  rosettes  is 
a  suitable  adjunct,  and  your  parasol  may  be  of 
the  dress  material. 

Violet  E.  C. :  • —  Make  up  your  dimity  by 
evening  dress  pattern  No.  8343,  which  costs  Is. 
8d.  or  40  cents,  and  is  illustrated  in  The  Delin¬ 
eator  for  May.  You  might  cover  the  yeilow 
waist  wdth  black  chiffon,  with  good  effect. 
A  gown  entirely  of  black  satin  would  be  too 
old  for  j'ou.  Have  the  skirt  only  of  that  mate¬ 
rial  and  wear  with  it  a  Louis  basque  of  chine 
taffeta.  Consult  a  skin  specialist  in  reference 
to  removing  a  birth  mark;  we  know  of  no 
remedy  which  can  be  self-applied  with  safety. 

Billy  W. : — The  heroic  but  efficacious  euro 
f or  bashfulne3s  requires  the  sufferer  to  go  as  often 
as  possible  into  the  company  of  affable  people 
and  take  an  active  interest  in  the  conversation 
or  amusements  of  the  hour.  In  this  way  self- 
consciousness  will  cease  to  be  painful,  the  un¬ 
comfortable  redness  of  the  face  will  disappear, 
and  timidity  will  gradually  vanish,  leaving  only 
an  amusing  remembrance  of  a  period  of  un¬ 
necessary  mental  distress. 

Miss  Anna  B. : — It  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  begin  a  letter  with  I.  To  clean  Leghorn 
hats,  sprinkle  them  with  water  and  expose 
them  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  in  a 
tight  box. 


Summer  Suits 


MADE  TO  ORDER, 


.65 


4 


up. 


Duck  and  all  the  newest 
washable  goods,  cut  to  measure 
and  made  cheaper  than  usual 
cost  of  materials,  for  Instance : 

Wash  Suits,  $4.65  up. 
Separate  Skirts,  3.00  *• 
Shirtwaists,  .76  “ 
Cloth  Suits,  7.00  “ 
Capes,  8.00  “ 

Cycling  Suits,  7.00  “ 

Our  Summer  Catalogue 

with  Supplement  and  Colored 
Plates  of  Suits  made  to  order, 
with  over  50  samples  of  newest 
materials,  New  Department 
Catalogue,  latest  Corset  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Tape-Measure,  sen  t  absolutely  FREE  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  request.  Fall  Catalogue  ready  about  Aug.  15. 

Silks,  Dress  Goods  and  Cloths  by  the  yard  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Express  charges  paid  by  us. 

58  West  23d  St.  and 
47  West  22d  St., 

NEW  YORK. 

Mention  The  Delineator. 
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CLEAN  YOUR  CftRPETS 

WITH 

JEWEL  CARPET  RENOVATOR. 

A  purely  vegetable  preparation  sold  in  cakes, 
which,  when  prepared  for  use,  makes  a  thick  gela¬ 
tine.  This,  applied  to  carpets  or  rugs,  removes 
all  dirt,  grease  or  stains,  raises  the  nap  and  re¬ 
stores  colors,  leaving  carpet  same  as  new  and 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  fabric.  Carpets 
cleaned  in  this  way  will  remain  clean  as  long  as 
when  new,  and  the  cleaning  can  be  done  without 
removing  the  carpet  from  the  floor.  One  cake 
cleans  20  yards.  PRICE,  25c.  Will  also  clean 
all  kinds  of  silk  or  wool  goods.  Full  directions 
with  each  cake.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it,  or  it  will 
be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Circulars 
and  testimonials  free. 


^  w  w 

-*ti  Ai  iftn 


JEWEL  MFG.  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


"Htn  i  A  A-  -A.  . 


ENTIRELY 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Mrs  .  J.  W.  Me.  : — Reliable  directions  for 
canning  com  and  peas  will  be  found  in  “The 
Perfect  Art  of  Canning  and  Preserving.”  In¬ 
structions  for  candying  fruits,  nuts  and  flowers 
will  be  found  in  “The  Correct  Art  of  Candy 
Making.”  We  publish  both  pamphlets  at  6d. 
or  15  cents  each. 

M.  L.  M.: — Flushing  or  general  redness  of 
of  the  face  may  be  occasioned  by  an  interrup¬ 
tion  of  the  digestive  processes,  by  a  fevered  con¬ 
dition  of  the  blood  or  by  the  debility  of  the 
minute  blood  vessels  in  the  skin.  The  cause 
must  be  diagnosed  before  any  specific  remedy 
can  be  prescribed,  but  in  the  meantime  hot 
foot  baths,  plenty  of  exercise,  cold  bathing 
(if  it  agrees  with  you)  and  a  good  tonic  will 
mitigate  if  not  cure  the  difficulty, 

Lea  Marietta: — The  straight  bang  is  obso¬ 
lete,  but  side  combs  are  still  fashionable.  An 
illustrated  article  on  the  latest  coiffures  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Delineator  for  May.  You 
failed  to  enclose  a  lock  of  your  hair.  A  set 
engagement  ring  is  in  perfectly  good  form. 
Glasses  should  be  worn  only  by  those  who  re¬ 
quire  them. 


Trilby: — Write  to  James  McCreery,  11th 
Street  and  Broadway,  New  York  City,  for  or¬ 
gandies.  They  may  be  made  up  over  ribbon 
cloth,  percahre  or  lawn. 

J.: — Your  silk  is  entirely  out  of  date  and  it 
will  not  pay  to  remodel  it.  Lay  it  aside  for 
future  use. 

Lulati  : — Stiffening  is  still  used  in  the  bottom 
of  skirts,  being  placed  to  the  depth  of  from  ten 
to  fifteen  inches  all  round.  Leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves  are  preferably  stiffened  with  Fibre 
Chamois  which  should  extend  to  the  elbow. 


THE 'WOMAN’S/ WISH 

•Holds/  tlie  I  Skirt  up  /and/  the 
Shirt  '  Waist  /down.'  / 

V~T'  /  |  \  \ 

No  larger  than  a  postage  stamp, 

Holds  the  heaviest  skirt.  \ 

,  |  \  \ 

Can  be  worn  with  narrow  belts.  A) 

'  I  |\  \  \  ' 

BEESE,  Manufacturer,  Davenport,  la. 


“CHARMANT” 

Turkish  Wonder  Balm 

will  positively  cure  all  face  blemish¬ 
es,  blackheads,  pimples  or  blotches 
of  every  character,  rendering  the 
skin  soft  and  velvety.  Unsurpassed 
for  Eczema  and  kindred  troubles, 
checking  irritation,  without  harmful 
results.  IS  COMPOSED  OF 
BALSAM  AND  HERBS,  AND 
WARRANTED  HARMLESS.  MONEY  RE¬ 
FUNDED  IF  RESULTS  ARE  NOT  AS  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED.  This  is  no  patent  medicine,  but  com¬ 
prises  a  salve  and  soap  that  have  been  used  in  Turkey 
for  thousands  of  years  and  are  now  imported  solely  by 
us.  Can  furnish  unquestionable  testimonials  from 
physicians  of  integrity  of  N.  Y.  City,  as  to  their  healing 
ana  beautifying  properties.  Price  $1.00  each  for  Soap 
and  Salve,  or  $2.00  for  both.  Sent  by  mall  In  plain 
wrappers  on  receipt  of  price. 

Turkish  Balm  Co.,  19  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Kefuse  Substitutes. 

Hours  from  11  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 


DEAFNESS 


and  Head  Noises  relieved  by  using 
Wilson’s  Common  Sense  Ear  Drums. 

New  scientific  invention;  different 
from  all  other  devices.  The  only  safe, 
simple,  comfortable  and  invisible 
Ear  Drum  in  the  world.  Helps  where 
medical  skill  fails.  No  wire  or  string 
attachment.  Write  for  pamphlet. 


WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO., 

Offlitta-  S  117  rrnst  Louisville,  Ky. 

Winces.  |  m2  BroBdwll;)r)  jjew  york. 
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They  don’t 

agree 

—  your  pocket-book  and 
your  wash-board.  One  tries 
to  keep  your  money — the 
other  wastes  it.  You’d 

_  ,  better  consult  your  pocket- 

-TA  -Y  book,  do  your  washing 
F  with  Pearline,  and  put 

the  wash-board  out  of  the  house.  There’s  no  room  or  place 
for  it  with  Pearline  (nousSoap),  nor  for  any  of  its  wearing-out, 
tiresome  rubbing.  You’ll  be  doing  your  pocket-book  a  good 
turn,  and  help  toward  making  it  fatter  and  sleeker,  if  you’ll 
do  all  your  washing  and  cleaning  with  Pearline.  soe 


ROWLEY’S  TOILET  MASK 

(OR  FACE  CLOVE) 


To  be  Worn  Three  Times  in  the  Week.  1 1  69  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Is  a  natural  beantlfler  for  bleaching  and 
preserving  the  skin  and  removing  com¬ 
plex  io  n al  imperfections. 

It  is  soft  and  flexible  in  foim,  and  can  be  easily 
applied,  and  worn  without  discomfort  or  in¬ 
convenience. 

It  is  recommended  by  eminent  physicians 
and  scientists  as  a  substitute  for  injurious 
cosmetics. 

COYIPLIiXION  BLEMISHES  may  be  hid¬ 
den  imperfectly  by  cosmetics  and  powders,  but  can  only 
be  removed  permanently  by  the  Toilet  Mask.  Byitsnse 
every  kind  of  spots,  impurities,  roughness,  etc.,'  vanish 
from  the  skin,  leaving  it  soft,  clear,  brilliant  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  It  is  harmless,  costs  little,  and  saves  many  dollars 
uselessly  expended  for  cosmetics,  powders,  lotions,  etc. 
It  prevents  and  removes  wrinkles,  and  is  both  a  com¬ 
plexion  preserver  and  a  beautifier. 

Illustrated  Treatise,  ivith  full  particulars, 
'mailed  free.  Address,  and  kindly  mention  The 
Delineator.  - 

THE  TOILET  MASK  GO., 


Trade 

Mark 

Registered. 


PERFECT  COMPLEXION.  BEAUTIFUL  HANDS 

By  using  our  Preparation. 
Absolutely  harmless,  gua¬ 
ranteed  to  remove  rough- 
,  ness,  sunburn,  freckles, & 
i  all.  blemishes,  leaving 
smooth  delicately  tinted. 
'  skin.  Made  after  receipt 
’  in  possession  of  a  family 
who  for  generations  sup- 
plied  the  ladiesof  the  Span- 
ish  Court.  By  mail  50c. 
CASTILIAN  RECEIPT  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 


CREATES 
A  PERFECT 
COMPLEXION 


_  Mrs.  Graham’s 

Cucumber  and  Elder  Flower 

It  cleanses,  whitens  and  beauti-  Cream 
ties  the  skin.  It  feeds  and  nour- ** 
ishes  skin  tissues,  thus  banishing  wrinkles;  it 
is  harmless  as  dew,  and  as  nourishing  to  the 
skin  as  dew  is  to  the  flower.  Price  $1,  at  drug¬ 
gists  and  agts,  or  sent  anywhere  prepaid.  Sam¬ 
ple  Size  Bottle  10c.  Handsome  book“Hoto  to  be 
Beautiful ”  free.  Anents  Wanted!  Mrs.  Ger- 
vaise  Graham,  1421  Michigan  Av.,  Chicago. 

Eastern  Branch:  31  W.24th  St.,  New  York 


IW  m  e . 


McCARE’S  CORSETS 


Ladies,  if  you  would  have  the  most 
perfect  Corset  made,  try  this  style. 

Endorsed  by  thousands  now  wear¬ 
ing  them.  SIDE  UNBREAKABLE. 

Handsomely  illustrated  catalogue 
of  Corsets  arid  Health  Waists,  with 

by  maiifree  St.LouisCorset  Co,,Mfrs, 

Department  G.  UR**  ““sY  LOUIS, **10. 

Z,ady  Agents  Wanted. 


“All  About  Shoes” 

Containing  description  and  illustration  of  all  new  and 
correct  styles  for  Men,  Women  and  Children,  and 
valuable  information  about  the  care  and  selection  of 
shoes,  is  the  name  of 

Our  New  Catalogue 

FREE  for  the  asking 

Comfort 
Style 
Wear 

Very  stylish  Black  or  Tan,  extra  fine  selected  Kid 
skin  Low  Shoes,  hand-turned  soles,  $3.00 ;  sold  every¬ 
where  for  $4.00.  All  sizes  and  widths.  Extreme  pointed 
or  new  round  toe.  Other  stvles  at  same  price. 
SHimilar  styles  in  good  quality  at  $2.50,  $2.00,  $1.75  and  $1.50. 

ALL  shoes  delivered  KiiEE.  Your  money  refunded 
if  not  satisfied  with  fit,  quality  and  style. 

MANUFACTURERS’  SHOE  CO., 
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a  Upon  this  page  we  have  illustrated  an  fj) 
3,  assortment  of  Misses’,  Girls’  and  t , 
s  Children’s 


a 

a 


JACKETS 


js[  which  will  no  doubt  prove  of  especial 
«  interest  to  our  many  readers. 


3  pa 

from  Ourselves  or  from  Agents  for  the 
Sale  of  our  Goods.  In  ordering,  please 
specify  the  Numbers  and  Sizes  (or  Ages) 
desired. 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Co. 

(LIMITED), 

171  to  175  Regent  Street,  London,  W.;  or 
7  to  17  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 
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‘■The  name  of  the  Whiting  Paper  Company  on  a  box  of  paper  is  a  guarantee  of  excellence." 


Elegant  Selected  Stationery 

in  these  days  of  close  competition  is  not  so  expensive 
as  one  might  suppose.  You  do  not  use  such  a  large 
quantity;  why  not  have  the  best?  The  Whiting1  Paper 
Company  make  it  All  dealers  in  stationery  keep  it 
The  use  of  selected  paper  in  your  correspendence  is  an 
evidence  of  culture,  and  you  cannot  afford  to  use  paper 
that  will  be  criticised  as  poor.  No  economy  in  it.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  “Whiting’s  Papers”  —  the  recognized 
standard  —  take  no  other  —  take  no  chances. 

WHITING  PAPER  COMPANY, 

Holyoke.  New  York.  Philadelphia.  Chicago. 


Girls’  Empire  Jacket  (Also  Called  the 
New  Box-Coal),  with  Square  Yoke 
(Copyright) :  8  sizes.  Ages.  2  to  9  yrs. 
Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Misses’  Double-Breasted  Jacket,  with 
Gored  Sleeve  in  Three  Sections 
(Copyright):  7  sizes.  Ages,  10  to  16 years. 
Any  size.  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Girls’  Double-Breasted  Jacket,  with 
Gored  Sleeve  in  Three  Sections. 
(Copyright):  7  sizes.  Ages,  3  to  9  years. 
Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Girls’  Double-Breasted  Jacket 
(Copyright) :  8  sizes. 
Ages,  5  to  12  years.  Any  size, 
lOd.  cr  20  cents. 


Girls’  Double-Breasted  Jacket,  with 
Mandolin  Sieeves  (Copyright): 

7  sizes.  Ages,  8  to  9  years. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Girls’ Jacket,  with  Fancy  Collar  Misses’  Eton  Jacket  (To  be  Made  with 
(Copyright):  10  sizes.  Medium  or  Large  Collar  and  Lapels) 

Ages,  3  to  12  years.  (Copyright):  9  sizes.  Ages,  8  to  16  years. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents.  Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Girls’  Jacket,  with  Gored  Sleeve  in 
Three  Sections  (Copyright) :  9  sizes. 
Ages,  4  to  12  years. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Girls’  Jacket,  with  Gored  Sleeve 
in  Thr.e  Sections  (Copyright):  6 sizes. 
Ages,  4  to  9  years. 

Any  size.  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Misses’ Jacket  or  New  Park  Blazer  (To  be 
Worn  Open  or  Closed  and  to  be  Made  with  Square 
or  Rounding  Lower  Corners)  (Copyr’t):  7  sizes. 
Ages,  10  to  16  years.  Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Misses’  Double-Breasted  Jacket, 
with  Mandolin  Sleeves  (Copyright): 
7  sizes.  Ages,  10  to  16  years. 
Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Child’s  Jacket 
(Copyright) :  7  sizes.  Ages, 
2  to  8  years. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


7500 


7500 


7722 


7515 


7746  7746 


Child’s  Single-Breasted  Jacket 
(Copyright) :  9  sizes. 
Ages,  1  to  9  years. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Child’s  Sack,  with  Pointed  Collar 
(Copyright):  9  sizes. 

Ages,  14  to  8  years. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Little  Girls’  Jacket  Little  Girls’  Double-Breasted  Jacket 

(Known  as  the  Reefer  Jacket)  (Copyright):  (To  he  Made  Wit'.i  or  Without  a  Stole 
9  sizes.  Ages,  1  to  9  years.  Sailor-Collar):  (Copyright):  9  sizes.  Ages, 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents.  1  to  9  years.  Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


See  that  COLLAR  on  the 

Davidson 
Health  Nipple 

Patent  No.  48, 

That’s  what  the  baby  is  dreaming  of. 
He  has  no  colic  now  because  the  Collar 
makes  collapse  impossible. 

epee  We  will  send  a  sample 
■  nipple  on  receipt  of  2-cent 

stamp  for  postage. 

DAVIDSON  RUBBER  C0„ 

21  Milk  Street,  Boston. 

Established  40  years. 

120-page  Catalogue  FREE. 


Little  Girls’  Jacket  or  Reefer 
(Copyright):  8 sizes.  Ages,  1  to  8  years. 
Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


8390 


8390 


8390 


Child’s  Empire  Jacket,  (Also  Known  as  the 
New  Box  Coat)  with  Square  Yoke  and  a  Sailor 
Collar  (That  may  be  Made  With  or  Without 
the  Frill)  (Copyright):  8  sizes. 

Ages,  1  to  8  years.  Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 
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Wfc  \6  Ulf 

A  Very  Significant  Indication  of  Organic  Derangement. 

« 

\6  ufr  \6 

THE  back,  “  the  mainspring  of  wo¬ 
man’s  organism,”  quickly  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  trouble  by  aching.  It 
tells,  with  other  symptoms,  such  as  ner¬ 
vousness,  headache,  pains  in  loins*  and 
weight  in  lower  part  of  body,  blues*  and 
“all  gone”  feeling,  that  nature  requires 
assistance,  and  at  once.  Lydia 
E.  Pjnkham’s  Vegetable  Com¬ 
pound  for  twenty  years  has 
been  the  one  and  only  effec¬ 
tive  remedy  in  such -cases.  It 
speedily  removes  the  cause  and 
effectually  restores  the  organs 
to  a  healthy  and  normal  condi¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Pinkham  cheerfully 
answers  all  letters  from  ailing 
women  who  require  advice,  fjj 
without  charge.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  like  this 
are  recorded. 

“  I  have  taken  one- 
half  dozen  bottles  of 
Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s 
Vegetable  Compound, 
and  it  has  relieved  me  from  all 
pain.  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
agony  I  endured  for  years; 
pains  in  my  back  (Oh,  the 
backache  was  dreadful!)  and 
bearing-down  pains  in  the  ab¬ 
domen,  extending  down  into 
my  limbs ;  headache  and 
nausea.  I  had  grown  very  thin,  a  mere  shadow  of  my  former  self.  Now 
I  am  without  a  single  pain  and  am  gaining  in  flesh  rapidly.  I  owe  it  all  to 
Mrs.  Pinkham’s  Compound.” —  Mattie  Glenn,  1561  Dudley  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Lydia  E.  Pinkham  Med.  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
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TO  THE  LAD?  READERS  OF  THE  DELINEATOR, 

•TH8ib®au^u?  ®ress  Hat  of  fine  fancy  braid,  elegantly  trimmed 
with  plain  all  silk  or  fancy  persian  ribbon,  imported  french  mon- 
ture  of  fine  flowers,  and  steel,  gilt,  jet  or  rhinestone  ornaments 
any  color  desired,  a  charming  creation,  which  positively  could 
not  be  duplicated  elsewhere  for  less  than  $6.00. 

NOTHING  NEWER, 

NOTHING  FINER, 

_  _  NOTHING  MORE  STYLISH. 

In  order  to  promptly  gain  ttie  business  acquaintance 
ot  yourself  and  friends  we  will  send  you  one  of  these 
beautiful  stylishly  trimmed  hats,  securely  packed,  upon 
°/  1,1 1  *2.00  If  accompanied  by  this  advertisement 
and  the  full  addresses  of  ten  of  your  most  stylish  lady 
acquaintances.  Send  dress  sample  and  state  your  own  age  and 
complexion.  No  extra  charge  for  making  any  changes  desired  in 
the  style  of  trimming  or  shape  of  hat. 

One  of  our  large  illustrated  catalogues  showing  160  newest  parl- 
and  a  samPle  bottle  of  HONEY  SUCKLE 
COMPLEXION  FLUID  absolutely  free  with  each  order.  Address: 

E.  NEWMAN  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Milliners,  2703  and  2705  Franklin  Ave„  ST.  LOUIS,  MOw 


INVALIDS,  if  you  can’t  find  at  Sar- 
gknt’s  what  you  need  in  all  such  things 
as  Rolling,  Reclining,  Carrying  and  Com¬ 
mode  Chairs,  Tricycles,  Invalids’  Lifts, 
Beds,  Back  Rests,  Bed  Trays,  Tables  and 
invalids’  conveniences  generallv,  you 
may  as  well  give  it  up.  Write,  stating 
just  what  you  want.  No  charge.  Address, 
Geo.  F.  Sargent  Co., 

289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Mention  The  Delineator  in  your  letter  when  you  write. 

BABY  WARDROBE  PATTERNS 

PATTERNS  for  26  different 
articles— long  clothes  with  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  making,  showing  necessary 
material,  etc.,  sent  post-paid  for  only 
25  cents.  A  valuable  pamphlet  sent 
free  with  every  order.  Send  silver  or 
stamps.  Address  : 

Mrs.  II.  Atsma,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


Special  Offer  Free! 

Any  one  ordering  any  of  the  following  will  receive  one 
Pearl  Chain  free.  POST-PAID,  STAMPS  TAKEN. 

CREAM- WHITE  WAIST  SET,  6  Pieces,  11c. 
MOTHER  OF  PEARL  “  “  6  “  29c. 
STERLING  SILVER  “  “6  “  47c. 
CELLULOID  BANG  COMB,  4  inches  long,  23c. 

EARL  PEARL  WORKS, 

338  Broadway,  new  York  City. 


lO  Cents,  LOOK  !  lO  Cents. 


STERLING  SILVER  BELT  PIN,  10c. 


Sterling  Plated  Belt  Buckle,  Belt  Pin,  and  Shirt 
Waist  Set,  50c.  Jewelry  Cat.  free,  326  illustrations. 
McRAE  &  KEELER,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Non>Bregkable  Corsets 
and  Corset  Waists. 

The  finest  in  the  world.  We  invite 
correspondence  with  every  lady  who 
reads  this.  Lady  Agents  wanted  in 
every  city  and  town.  Our  agents 
have  wonderful  success. 

Price  Lists  and  Retail  Guide  free. 
RELIANCE  CORSET  CO., 
Mention  The  Delineator.  Jackson,  Mich. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Reader: — You  will  find  much  about  the 
different  varieties  of  the  amaryllis  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  their  growth  in  “Parlor  Plants  and 
Window  Gardening,”  published  by  us  at  Is.  or 
25  cents.  Your  linen  is  too  coarse  for  doilys. 
Make  your  pink  basque-waist  by  pattern  No. 
8354,  which  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  and 
is  illustrated  in  The  Delineator  for  May. 

“  Crazy  work  ”  is  not  popular  at  present. 

A.  E.  K.:— Dick  and  Fitzgerald,  No.  88  Ann 
Street,  New  York  City,  can  supply  fortune¬ 
telling  books. 

College  Point: — Mildew  is  easily  removed 
by  rubbing  or  scraping  a  little  common  yellow 
soap  on  the  article  and  then  a  little  salt  and 
starch  upon  that.  Rub  all  well  on  the  article  ! 
and  place  it  in  the  sunshine.  To  destroy  black 
ants,  boil  four  ounces  of  quassia  chips  in  a 
gallon  of  water  for  ten  minutes  and  add  four 
ounces  of  soft  soap.  This  may  be  poured  or 
borax  sprinkled  in  the  places  infested. 

Ed.  H.  B. : — Trim  j-our  brilliantine  costume 
with  black  satin  ribbon  as  illustrated  in  pattern 
No.  8301,  price  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents.  A  tonic 
preparation  for  the  hair  is  made  of 

Bay  rum,  1  quart. 

Table  salt,  14  tea-cupful. 

Castor  oil,  1  drachm. 

Tincture  of  cantharides,  1  drachm. 

You  neglected  to  enclose  a  stamp. 
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Dressmaker  and  Milliner, 


A  NEW  MAGAZINE  ILLUSTRATING  IN 

COLORS  AND  TINTS  THE 


LATEST 


Many 
women 
with  fair 
faces  are 
deficient 
in  beauty, 
owing  to 
undeveloped 

figures,  flat 
busts,  etc.,  which 
can  be  remedied  by 

the  use  of 


It  is  im¬ 
possible 
to  give  a 
full  de- 
_ scription 
inanadver- 
tisement ; 
send  6c.  in 
stamps, and  a 
descriptive  cir¬ 
cular,  with  testi¬ 
monials,  will  be 
sent  you,  sealed,  by 
return  mail. 


ADIPO-MALENE 

E.  E.  MARSH  <fc  CO.,  Madison  Sq.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


From  one  to  four  I 
inches  without  I 
detection,  byl 
using  our  Patent  I 
Insoles.  Light, [ 
durable  and  soft. 

Can  be  worn  in  I 
any  shoe.  Send  I 
for  circulars.  In- 1 
visible  Elevator  I 
Co.,  145  Tre- 
mont  St.,  Boston 


MODES  IN  COSTUMING  AND  MILLINERY. 

THIS  MAGAZINE  is  published  Quarterly,  for  March,  May,  September  and 
November,  representing  the  Fashions  for  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter 
'•espectively.  It  contains  the  Finest  Presentation  of  Modes  and  Millinery  ever  offered 
A  Public,  with  accompanying  Descriptions  in  English,  Spanish  and  German. 

Subscription  Price,  31.00  or  5s.  a  Year. 

Price  of  Srncle  Copies,  35  cents  or  Is.  6d. 

ORDERS  may  be  placed  through  any  of  our  Agents,  or  sent  direct  to  the  General  Office.  The  Dressmaker 

Q  f>n  bmbSCi,pt1??  0r  by.Slng]e  °°p>  from  our  New  York  Office  to  any  Address  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Newfoundland  or  Mexico,  is  post-paid  by  the  Publishers.  When  the  Magazine  is  ordered  sent 
on  Subscription  to  any  other  country,  25  Cents  for  Extra  Postage  must  be  remitted  with  the  Subscription  Price 


La  Modista  de 
Vestidos  y  de 

Sombreros. 

Se  Publica  por  Trimestre.  Es  un 
Nuevo  Periodico,  Uustrando  en 
Colores  y  Tintes  las  Ultimas 
Modas  en  Trajes  y  Sombreros. 

El  Precio  de  Suscripcion  al  Ano,  $1.25  cts.  oro. 
El  Precio  por  cada  Entrega  Sencilla,  50  cts.  oro. 

Se  paeden  hacer  pedidos  por  cualquiera  de  Nuestros 
Agentes,  6  enviar  directamente  a  la  Oficina  General. 


DIE.. 


merlin 


rin. 


Eine  neue  Zeitschrift,  welche  die  neuesten 
Moden  fur  Garderobe  und  Putz  in  farbigen 
Illustrationen  darstellt  und  vierteljahrlich  her- 
ausgegeben  wird. 

Abonnementspreis,  pro  Jahr,  6  M. 
Einzelne  Exemplare  kosten  2  M. 

Bestellungen  nehmen  unsere  Agenturen  entgegen,  Oder 
werden  direkt  von  unserem  Haupt-Geschaft  auegeffihrt. 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited), 

7  to  17  West  13th  Street ,  Few  York,  U.S.A.  171  to  175  Regent  Street,  London,  England. 
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i  Answers  to  Correspondents, 

(  { Continued). 

;  CATALOGUE 

2.  .  .  .  ?  J2l  . 

Psyche: — The  velvet  cape  may  be  suitably 
1  developed  ur  an  elderly  lady  by  pattern  No. 
8266,  which  costs  Is.  or  25  cents  Lace  and 
jet  may  be  used  for  decoration.  Make  up  the 
India  linen  by  dress  pattern  No.  8364,  which 
costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  and  is  portrayed  in  The 
Delineator  for  May.  Trim  with  lace  and 
Dresden  ribbon.  You  could  use  the  black  vel¬ 
vet  for  a  stock  on  your  cotton  waist.  When 
you  are  obliged  to  introduce  yourself  do  not 
prefix  Miss  to  your  name.  The  latter  would 
be  correct,  however,  in  registering  at  a  hotel. 

Belle: — Blooming-dale  Bros.,  59th  Street  and 
Third  Avenue,  New  York  City,  can  .- opply  you 
with  kitchen  utensils. 

Mary  W. :  —  It  will  not  pay  you  V>  pur¬ 
chase  a  perforating  machine.  The  better  way 
would  be  to  buy  a  stamping  outfit  in  which  is 
included  many  designs,  or  use  the  ordinary 
sewing-machine  without  a  thread  by  which 
you  may  perforate  any  desired  pattern. 

J.  J.  C. : — Some  of  the  unpleasant  effects  of 
profuse  perspiration  may  be  allayed  by  bathing 
the  parts  affected  with  a  lotion  made  of  one 
ounce  of  hydrate  of  chloral  and  one  pint  of 
water.  Use  a  soft  linen  cloth  in  applying 
the  mixture  and  allow  it  to  dry  upon  the 
skin.  Ribbon  sashes  may  be  from  four  and  a 
half  to  six  inches  wide;  they  are  tied  with  long 
ends  and  short  bows. 
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THE  GENUINE 


(HARTSHORN 


Now  is  the  time  to  buy  a  1*1  AN  O  or 
ORGAN  from  the  largest  manufacturers  in 
the  world,  who  sell  their  instruments  direct  to 
the  public  at  wholesale  factory  prices. 

Don’t  pay  a  profit  to  agents  and  middlemen. 
rTT1'P  Tl/re  to  suit  all.  No  money  asked  in 
!  -A- advance.  Privilege  of  testing 
organ  or  piano  in  your  own  home  30  days.  N o 
expense  to  you  if  not  satisfactory.  W arranted 
25  years. 

"P  T'X,T'T>  Bank  references  furnished  on  application  ;  the  editor  of  this  paper; 

)  UU  any  business  man  of  this  town,  and  to  the  thousands  using  our  in¬ 

struments  in  their  homes.  A  book  of  testimonials  sent  with  every  catalogue,  As  an  advertise- 
)  ment  we  will  sell  the  first  Piano  in  a  place  for  only  $160.  The  first  Organ  only  $25, 
.Stool,  Book,  Ac.,  FREE. 

'If  yon  want  to  buy  for  cash,  U/rito  lip  BEETS  YEN  PIANO  &  0E9AN  00. 

.  If  you  want  to  buy  on  instalments,  ■¥  I  1 1 H  II N  _  _  ^  w 

BUT  DON  T  BUY  UNTIL  YOU  "  C  U0‘  P.  O.  Box  801, 


WASHINGTON,  N. 


mmawm 

t»  the  Complexion. 

Tjemoves  all  Freckles,  Tan,  Sunburn,  Pimples,  Livei 
Moles,  and  other  imperfections.  Not  covering  Dut  remov¬ 
ing  all  blemishes,  and  permanently  restoring  the  com¬ 
plexion  to  its  original  freshness.  For  sale  at  Druggists,  of 

sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  5()e.  Use  Dm*  I  Tj,.uj 

malvina  ichthyol  soap  nOt.I.HlIbGn 

2 o  Cents  a  Cake*  TOLEDO, 


-mm* 
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A  MINIATURES' Y'i 


VESUVIUS 


know  how 
that  feels.  In-  I 
—  _____  digestion,  In-  • 
somnia,  Overwork— possible  causes;? 
Wright’s  Paragon  Headache  Remedy  - 
the  cure,  certain  as  the  sunrise.  No  I 
scientific  truth  more  wonderful  than  I 

, _  _  the  amount  of  positive  relief  con-  j 

tainedin  one  small  wafer.  Down  goes  the  wafer— away  • 
goes  tlie  headache— up  go  your  spirits.  That’s  t lie  I 
process.  Large  box  Paragon  Headache  Remedy,  post-  I 
,  paid  on  receiptof  25c.  in  stamps.  Sample  free, send  your  1 
:  address.  All  druggists.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere.  X 
Chas. Wright  &  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Juvenile  Outfitter 

IS  A  NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

Published  in  March,  May,  September  and  November,  for  Spring,  Summer, 
Autumn  and  Winter  respectively.  It  contains  a  series  of  Colored  Plates 
showing  the  latest  Styles  of  Clothing  for  Misses,  Girls,  Children,  Boys  and 
Infants;  Plates  of  Fashionable  Hats,  Caps  and  Bonnets,  and  many  additional 
illustrations  of  Figures  and  Patterns  showing  Seasonable  and  Practical 
Garments.  The  Descriptions  are  in  English,  Spanish  and  German. 


Subscription  Price,  75  Cents  or  4s.  a  Year. 
Price  of  Single  Copies,  25  Cents  or  Is.  3d. 


El 


es  un  Nuevo  jP eribdico  Tvimestral, 
Dedicado  d  las  Modas  de  Ninos. 

Publicadoen  Marzo,  Mayo,  Setiembre,  y  Noviem- 
bre  para  Primavera,  Verano,  Otono,  e  Invierno 
reapectivamente.  Contiene  una  serie  de  Gra- 
bados  Uuminados,  mostrando  los  Ultimo* 
Estilos  en  Ropaje  para  Senoritas,  Ninos  y 
Bebes.  Las  Descripciones  estan  en  Ingles, 
Espailol  y  Aleman. 

Precio  de  Suscripcion,  $1.00  oro,  al  Ano. 
Precio  por  Entrega,  -  30  Centavos,  oro. 


llE 


ist  tine  neue  Quart  alschrift ,  die  das 
gauze  Gebiet  dev  Mode  fur 
Knaben  und  Mddclien  umfasst, 

nnd  wird  im  Marz,  Mai,  September  nnd  Novem¬ 
ber  fiir  die  Friihjahrs-  Sommer-,  Herbst-  und 
Winter-Moden  herausgegeben.  Sie  enthalt 
eine  Serie  von  kolorierten  Modenbildern,  welche 
die  neuesten  Moden  fur  Madclien,  Kinder, 
Knaben  und  auch  fiir  kleine  Kinder  zeigen. 
Die  Beschreibungen  erscheinen  in  englischer, 
spanisclier  und  deutscher  Sprache. 

Abonnementspreis,  pro  Jahr,  4  M. 
Einzplne  Exemplare  kosten  M.  1.20, 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited', 

7  to  17  T Vest  13th  Street,  Ne tv  York,  U.S.A.  171  to  175  Regent  Street,  London,  England. 


It  Never  Splits! 


fAOTT’S  SPRING  CLOTHES-PIN.  The 
11  most  economical,  durable  and  convenient. 
NO  MORE  TORN  CLOTHES! 

At  All  Dealers  for  5  Cents  per  dozen. 
Sample  free  upon  application,  or  one  dozen  sent 
upon  receipt  of  price  and  5c.  additional  postage. 
J.  R.  CLARK  CO. ,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Your  Dinner 

-can  be  cooked  all  at  onetime  on  one 
burner  of  any  kind  of  stove,  if  yon 

the  Peerless 
Steam  Cooker 

Prevents  steam  and  odors.  Whistle 
blows  when  cooker  needs  more  water . 
Catalogue  tree.  The  agents’  bo¬ 
nanza.  Agents  wanted. 

PEERLESS  COOKER  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Conrl  |  ft/,  to  ns,  and  receive  the 
OC  Tl  U  I  UUi  most  beautiful  music  and 
fashion  book  in  the  world.  It  has  32  pages,  full 
sheet-music  size,  and  has  a  very  handsome  cover 
on  which  is  a  large  and  beautiful  portrait  of  an 
actress.  It  contains  from  10  to  12  pieces  of  vocal 
and  Instrumental  music,  also  four  or  five  por¬ 
traits  of  leading  actresses. 

The  New  York  Musical  Echo  Co.. 


f  a  nc  v”  a  Min.  jiuoibui  vn«  . 

/  Broadway  Theatre  Building,  N.  Y.  City. 


You  Dye  in| 
30  minutes! 


you  use  Tonk’s 
Trench  Dyes.  No 
other  dyes  like  them. 
Dye  cotton  as  per- 
.  manently  as  wool. 
Our  turkey  red  for 
cotton  won’t  wash,  boil  or  freeze  out— all  others  will. 
Carpets,  dresses,  capes  and  clothing  of  all  kinds 
made  to  look  like  new.  No  failures  with  Tonk’s  dyes; 
any  one  can  use  them.  Send  40c.  lor  6  pkgs.  or  10c.  for  one— any 
color.  Big  pav  to  agents.  Apply  now  and  mention  this  paper. 

FRENCH  DYE  CO.,  Vassar,  Mich. 


every  person  wno  answers  rnrr 

THIS  ADY’T  WILL  RECEIVE  A  RING  L  11  C.C. 

The  ring  here  illustrated  is  SOLID  GOLD  FIN¬ 
ISHED  and  is  a  sparkling  gem  of  beauty. 
The  stone  is  imported  and  imitates  a  REAL 
DIAMOND  so  closely  that  it  puzzles  experts. 
You  can  have  enc  FREE,  by  mail,  postpaid. 
If  you  CUT  OUT  THIS  ADY’T  and  return  to  us 
with  12  cts.  in  stamps  or  10  cts.  silver,  we  shall 
mail  you  a  complete  portfolio  of  vocal  music  en- 
titled“  Songs  of  the  Century.”  This  is  a  melange 
of  the  best  vocal  and  instrumental  melody.  This  selection  (EMBRACING  77 
SONGS,  EACH  WITH  COMPLETE  WORDS  AND  MUSIC  FOR  PIANO  OR 
ORGAN)  includes  touching  ballads,  dear  to  the  harmony  of  every  home; 
standard  songs  of  a  patriotic  order ;  fashionable  parlor  ditties ;  plantation 
warblings;  and  popular  sonnets  of  leading  American  and  European  comie  opera 
and  music  hall  artists.  Only  think,  the  olio  contains  77  songs,  such  as  “Dream 
On,”  “Speak  to  me,”  “The  Brave  Old  Oak,”  “Baby  Mine,”  “Darling, 
Good  Night,”  “  Nancy  Lee,”  “  Comrades,”  “Let  Me  Dream  Again,”  “Little 
Annie  Rooney,”  and  other  vocal  gems.  If  you  are  fond  of  music  and  singing, 
here  is  a  ’/rand  chance.  This  is  a  bona-fide  offer,  made  by  a  thoroughly  re¬ 
liable  house,  to  introduce  its  other  specialties.  Show  this  to  your  friends. 
Remember,  that  upon  receipt  of  your  order  with  10c.  silver,  or  12o.  stamps, 
we  ’'Ml  send  you  a  complete  copy  of  «  Songs  of  the  Century,”  and  as  an  AB¬ 
SOLUTELY  FREE  present  to  introduce  our  goods  the  handsome  ring  De¬ 
scribed  Above.  The  songs  alone  are  worth  more  to  anyone  of  musical  tastes  than 
five  times  the  amount.  CUT  THIS  OUT  and  send  to-day,  as  this  is  only  a  limited 
offer.  METROPOLITAN  BOOK  CO.,  9  Murray  St.,  New  York. 
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THE  DELINEATOR. 


FIRST  IN  MODEL- 

FIRST  IN  QUALITY 

First  in  W  nrkman- 
ship 

All  combined  in  the 

Flexibone 
1  Moulded  Corset. 

Especial  Models  for 
CYCLING;  especial 
fabrics  for  Summer 
Wear— th  e  rarest  fabrics  ever 
conceived  for  corset  wear  are 
embodied  in  the  details  of 
FLEXIBONJ' 
MOULDED  CORSETS. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  di- 
.  .  rect  for  inspection.  Price, 

mailed,  $  1 ,50,  $2.  OO  and  $3 .OO,  as  to  quality.  Drop 
us  a  card  for  booklet  “Corsets,  and  how  to  select  them.’’ 
Mention  Journal.  CORONET  CORSET  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  KITCHEN. 

The  DiamoQl  Pan  Gleaner 

The  only  perfect  implement  invented  for  cleaning 
Saucepans,  Pots,  Skillets,  Broilers,  etc.  It  cleans 
easily  and  quickly  and  without  injury  to  Tin, 
Copper  or  Enamelled  Ware. 

PRICE,  25  CENTS. 

Sent  post-paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  the  country.  Sell 
the  Pan  Cleaner  to  your  friends  and  neighbors  and 
they  will  thank  you,  because  they  will  get  something 
that  fills  a  long-telt  want.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  DIAMOND  CLEANER  CO., 

S.  W.  Corner  Ninth  and  Market  Streets, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


PAPER 


Samples  mailed  free.  Prices  from  2}^c.  to 
$3^  a  roll,  8  yds.  KAVSEIU  ALLMAN, 
932-34  Market  St.,  41S  Arch  St.,  PIIILAUELPHIA. 


Something  New!  We  send  a 
Gin.  fine  Linen  Doily  for  the  new 
“Jewel”  Embroidery ,  Wash  Silk 
Floss  to  work.  We  send  Embroid¬ 
ery  Book  with  full  instructions, 
Also  a  set  of  the  new  and  latest  Stamping 
Patterns.  All  sent  Post-paid  foroNLY  &DL. 
Address:  Walter  P.  Webber,  Lynn,  Mass.  Box  M 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 
(Continued). 


Beauty: — The  bride’s  father,  mother  or  fam¬ 
ily  must  furnish  her  wedding  gown. 

A  Reader: — We  have  no  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  preparation  inquired  about. 

Anxious  Subscriber. — we  know  oi  no  means 
by  which  swollen  veins  in  the  hands  may  be 
reduced. 

Minnie  L. : — Make  the  table  cover  for  the 
sitting  room  of  velours  or  satin  tapestry  and 
have  the  small  table  covers  of  linen. 


C.  G.  V. : — A  primrose-yellow  silk  or  crepon 
for  evening  and  a  garnet  or  golden-brown  talfeta 
silk  for  day  wear  will  be  becoming  to  your  type. 


Would-be  Purchaser:— We  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  preparations  of  which  we  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  and  we  have  none  of  those 
mentioned  in  your  letter. 

Lilian: — Rough  straw  in  almost  every 
modish  color — green,  heliotrope,  butter  shades, 
etc. — is  fashionable  and  various  colored  straws 
are  prettily  interplaited.  Lace  veils  are  large 
and  have  small  dots.  The  letters  “  R.  S.  V.  P.” 
stand  for  the  French  words,  Repondez ,  s'il  vous 
plait,  meaning,  “Answer,  if  you  please.”  The 
tendency  is  toward  smaller  sleeves. 


L.  SHAW  j 

Established  33  years. 

THE  LARGEST 
Hair  and  Toilet  Bazaar 
in  America. 


\) 


Perfect  fitting  WIGS, 
and  WAVES,  SKELE¬ 
TON  BANGS,  in  the 
latest  styles.  NATURAL 
WAVY  SWITCHES, 
COCOANUT  BALM  for 
complexion;  cures  pimples,  makes  the  skin  soft, 
fresh  and  fair  as  a  child’s;  price,  50c.  and  $1.00. 
EXTRACT  TURKISH  ROSE  LEAVES,  for  the 
lips  and  face,  imparts  the  natural  bloom  of  youth ; 
$1.00  and  $1.50.  MAGIC  TONIC,  softens  and 
beautifies  the  hair,  prevents  it  from  falling  out; 
50c.  and  $1.00.  HAIR  DYES  for  all  colors  of  hair. 
Book  “  How  to  be  Beautiful,”  mailed  free. 

54  W.  14tli  St.,  near  6th.  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Equip 
Your  Body 

with  health  and  strength  for  the  heat¬ 
ed  season.  You  will  find 


^heuser-busc/,35 


TRADE  MARIS, 

— the  food  drink — ■ 


of  greatest  value.  It  supplies  nerve 
and  brain  food  and  nourishment  ten¬ 
fold  for  the  work  of  digestion. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists. 

Prepared  by 

Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Ass’n, 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Send  for  handsomely  illustrated  colored 
booklet  and  other  reading  matter. 


QUICK  WORK  and  good  results.  Well  flavored 
fruits  well  kept  are  the  advantages  of  using 

THE  MUDGE  PATENT  CANNER. 

Write  for  price  list.  John  D.  Gaumer  Co., 

1101  Race  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NOTICE. 

fJfgPTersons  inquiring  about  or  send¬ 
ing  for  goods  advertised  in  this  maga¬ 
zine  will  confer  a  favor  by  stating,  in 
their  correspondence  with  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  that  they  saw  the  advertisement 
in  The  Delineator. 


is  issued  for  March,  May,  September  and  November,  and  comprises  a  hand¬ 
some  Lithographic  Plate,  and  a  book  containing  Illustrations  of  the  Latest 
Styles  of  Juvenile  Clothing,  with  Descriptions  in  English,  Spanish  and 
German. 

The  terms  on  which  the  Publication  is  furnished  are  as  follows  : 

Subscription  Price,  -  -  4s.  or  75  Cents. 

Single  Copy,  -  -  Is.  3d.  or  25  Cents. 

Comprising  the  Plate  and  Descriptive  Book. 

Postage  prepaid  by  us  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland  or 
Mexico.  When  the  Publication  is  ordered  to  be  sent  on  Subscription  to  any  other  country,  lOd.  or  20  cents  extra 
for  postage  is  charged  in  addition  to  the  Subscription  Price. 


La  Revista  Trimestral 
de  Modas  Juveniles 

se  expide  para  Marzo,  Mayo,  Setiembre  y 
Noviembre,  y  comprende  una  hermosa  Lamina 
Litografica  y  un  Libro  conteniendo  Ilustracio- 
nes  de  los  Ultimos  Estilos  en  Ropas  para 
Ninos,  con  Descnpciones  en  Ingles,  Espa- 
fiol  y  Alemdn. 

Las  Condiciones  para  obtener  la  Publicacion  son 
las  siguientes : 

Precio  por  Suscripcion,  $1.00, 
oro,  b  5  Pesetas. 

Cada  Ejemplar,  30  Centavos,  oro,  6 
1  Peseta  50  Centimos. 

Incluyendo  el  Grabado  y  Libro  Descriptivo. 


xr  Der  Quartal-Bericht 
liber  Kinder-Moden 

erscheint  im  Marz,  Mai,  September  und  Novem¬ 
ber  und  besteht  aus  einem  prachtvollen  Mode- 
bild  und  einem  Buche,  welches  Abbildungen 
aller  Mode-Neuheiten  in  Kinder-Kleidung, 
mit  Beschreibungen  in  englischer,  spa- 
nischer  und  deutscher  Sprache  enthii.lt. 

Die  Bedingungen  unter  welcben  diese  Ausgabe 
erscheint  sind  folgende  ; 

Abonnementspreis,  pro  Jahr,  4  Mark. 
Einzelne  Exemplar e  kosten,  M.  1.20. 
Fur  Modebild  und  Buch  der  Beschreibungen  be- 
rechnet,. 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited), 


7  to  17  West  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  17 1  to  175  Regent  St.,  Condon,  England. 


WOULD  YOU 


Like  a  permanent  por¬ 
tion  and  ?  150  month¬ 
ly, it  so  write  us  at  one*. 
We  will  send  you  full  particulars  Free,  or  a  valuaiU 
sample  of  our  roods  in  Sterling  Silver  upon  receipt 
of  Five  Two  cent  stamps  for  postage,  etc.  Address 
Standard  SilverWare  Co.,  Boston,  Mass* 


AGENTS  WANTED 

The  electricity  from  the  batUrUi 
will  turn  a  needle  through  yonx 
table  or  hand.  Cures  Rheumatuxa, 
Liver  and  Kidney  Disease,  Weak 
and  Lame  Back,  etc.  For  adver¬ 
tising  purposes  we  will  give  ONS 
BELT  FREE  to  one  person  in  ea«fc 
locality.  Address  :  E.  J.  SMEADJt 
CO.  Dept.  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


NOW 
to  JAN. 
IO  Cts. 


Fancy  W*rk 

book 

FREE! 


Illust’ed  Book  on  FancyW oris1 
Knitting  &  Crocheting,  150 1 
embroid’y  stitches,  patterns  i 
for  working  alphabet  and  de-  ( 
signs  for  making  tidies&cush- 
ions,  also  beautiful  Japanese  V 
tray  mat,  given  to  trial  subscribers  to  The  Home, 
family  story  paper  for  young  &  old,  with  fashions  &  fancy 
work  illustrated.  Send  10c  and  we’ll  send  The  Home  froml 
NOW  XO  JAIVU’Y  1 81-7  and  give  you  this  book. 
nThe  Home,  111  Milk  St.  Boston,  Mast 

ooooooo 

WHKHIfJHIlW 

Rupture  Cured  I 

With  our  Improved  Elastic  Truss.  Worn  with  ease  * 
night  and  day.  Retains  the  rupture  under  the 
hardest  exercise  and  severest  strain.  Examination 
free.  Lady  in  attendance  for  ladies.  Send  for. 
pamphlet.  ; 

IMPROVED  ELASTIC  TRUSS  CO. 

823  A-  824  Broadway,  Cor.  12th  St.,  N.  Y. 

IlkulIH  iUm  UiiiiillLii 


AoBEtffilDr  hMeffioHBOfij  EYEWATER 
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Featherbone  Corsets 

New  Model 
Lengthens  the  Waist 
Gives  Beautiful  Form 
Best  Sateens 

Fast  Black,  White,  Ecru 
and  Drab 

Only  $1 

Tor  sale  by  first-class  retailers 
or  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Twenty  different  styles 
of  corsets  and  waists.  Send 
for  price  list. 

FEATHERBONE  CORSET  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


THE  GREATEST  HELP 
EVER  OFFERED  TO 
DRESSMAKERS. 

FREE  ON  TRIAL. 
BEAUTIFUL  WORK. 
Write  for  Particulars. 

H.  A.  H ANNUM  &  CO., 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  U .  S.  A. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

M.  S. : — Wear  white  glace  gloves  showing 
black  stitching  with  your  gown  made  of  goods 
like  the  sample  enclosed. 

Trilby: — Combine  velvet  with  your  silk  in 
making  it  over,  using  basque  pattern  No.  8268, 
which'  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.  Apply  the 
velvet  and  passementerie  as  illustrated  in  the 
engravings. 

L.  K.  M. : — Cookery  is  scientifically  taught  at 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  at  the  New 
York  Cooking  School,  287  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City;  and  at  Miss  Parloa’s  School 
of  Cookery,  Boston,  Mass. 

NO  MORE  BROKEN  CORSETS.— It  is  very 
annoying  to  have  a  corset  after  a  few  weeks’ 
wear,  and  when  it  is  otherwise  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  break  on  the  sides,  and  yet  this  defect  is 
common  to  most  corsets.  But  the  Armorside  is 
free  from  it.  Just  over  the  hip  it  has  a  section 
with  close  vertical  boning,  which  forms  a  per¬ 
fect  shield — hence  the  name  Armorside.  The 
manufacturers  absolutely  warrant  every  pair 
not  to  break  down  on  the  sides. 


DURKEE’S 

Salad  Dressing 
Challenge  Sauce 
Celery  Salt 


E.  R.  DURKEE  &  CO., 

Condiments  of  Every  Description. 


Spices,  Hustard,  Extracts,  Salad  Dressing, 
Sauces,  Herbs,  Celery  Salt,  Oils  and  Essences. 

Each  and  every  article  of  the  choicest  kind,  full 
weight  and  of"  full  strength  and  flavor.  Gold 
Medals  and  Diplomas  awarded  at  Columbian 
Exposition  to  each  article  exhibited  for  Su¬ 
periority  to  all  others.  These  articles  cannot 
be  excelled,  and  we  challenge  comparison  with 
any  goods  sold. 

E.  R.  DURKEE  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Tile  Quarterly  Kept  ol  fQetiopalitan  Fashions 

Includes  a  Collection  of  Beautiful  Colored  Plates  Illustrating 
the  Incoming  Styles  for  Ladies  and  Children. 

cr.  [15  times  of  Issue  of  the  Quarterly  Report  are  for  the  months  of  March,  May,  September 
X  and  November.  Each  number  includes  a  handsome  Chromo-Litiiographic  Plate, 
24x30  inches  in  size,  illustrating  Fashions  for  Ladies,  Three  Small  Plates  of  Ladies’ 
Figures  and  a  Magazine  containing  descriptions  in  English,  Spanish  and  German. 
Subscription  Price  of  the  Quarterly  Report,  as  described  above,  5s.  or  $1.00  a  Tear. 

Single  Copies  of  the  Quarterly  Report,  comprising  all  the  Plates 

and  Descriptive  Book,  ......  Is.  6d.  or  35  Cents. 

Any  of  the  Small  Plates ,  5d.  or  10  Cents. 

“The  Quarterly  Report,”  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Canada, 
Newfoundland  or  Mexico,  is  post-paid  by  ns.  When  the  Publication  is  ordered  to  be  sent  on  Subscription 
to  any  other  country,  lOd.  or  20  cents  extra  for  postage  must  accompany  the  Subscription  Price. 


Revista  Trimestral  de  las 
Modas  Metropolitanas 

•incluye  una  coleccion  de  Hermosos  Gra- 
bados  JJumina d os  Mostrando  los 
XJltimos  Estilos  j>ara  SefLoras 
y  Kihos. 

La  Revista  Trimestral  se  expide  para  los 
meses  de  Marzo,  Mayo,  Setiembre  y  Noviem- 

bre. 

Con  los  Grabados  se  publica  un  Periodico 
que  cmtiene  las  descripeiones  en  Ingles, 
Espanol  y  Aleman. 

Precios  de  Suscr  ipcion  a  la  Revista  Trimes¬ 
tral.  seijun  descrita,  $1.25,  oro,o  6  Pesetas 
25  C&ntimos  al  Aho. 

XJn  Exemplar  de  la  Revista  Trimestral,  incluyendo 
toilos  los  Grabados  y  el  Libro  con  las  Descrip- 
ciones.  50  Centavos,  oro,  6  2  Pesetas  50 
Centirnos. 

Cualquiera  de  los  Grabadns  Pequehos,  10 
Centavos,  oro,  6  50  Centirnos . 


M 


ft 


Der  Quartal-Bericht 
iiber  Modem 

enthalt  eine  Sammlung  von  hiibschen  kolo- 
rierten  Modebildern,  welchedie  neu  hin- 
zukommenden  jtfoden  fur  Ilainen 
und  Kinder  bringen. 

Der  Quartal-Bericht  erscheint  im  Marz, 
Mai,  September  und  November. 

Die  Modebilder  begleitet  ein  Journal,  wel¬ 
ches  Beschreibungen  in  englischer,  spa- 

nischer  und  deutscher  Sprache  enthalt. 


A  bonnementspreis 
oben  beschrieben, 


des 


it 


*  T1'e,c?ming  « 

®  Mother  " 


during-  the  whole  of  her  an¬ 
ticipation,  requires  all  of  her 
own  forces  and  all  that  can 
be  added  to  them.  The  com¬ 
ing-  child  needs  all  the  moth¬ 
er  can  give  and  all  that 
makes  bone,  muscle,  blood, 
nerve  and  growth.  After 
the  child  comes,  both  need 
nutriment,  gentle  stimulant, 
restoring-  sleep  and  sweet 
digestible  food. 

PABST 

contains  all  that  is  required. 

At  Druggists. 


Cake 

Easily  removed  without  break¬ 
ing.  Perfection  Tins  require 
no  greasing.  Round,  square  and 
oblong.  2  round  layer  tins  by 

-  mail  35  cents.  Catalogue  Free. 

Agent* Wanted.  Richardson  Mfg*  Co.,  SSt.,  Bath,N.Y* 


A  “Yard  of  Poppies,” 

In  all  their  beautiful  colors,  for  16c. 

Fancy  Work  Book,  100  illustrations,  10c. 
Stamping  Outfit,  Delft  and  Jewel  patterns,  20c. 
Butterfly  Pansy,  Table  Mat,  on  Fine  Linen,  10c. 
ALL  in  this  advertisement  for  3G  Cents. 
Address,  J.  F.  INGALLS,  Lynn,  Mass.  Box  D. 


OLD  $4400  for  a  10-cent,  $3400  for  a 

1  &  2  penny,  $500  for  5-centand 
$1  to  $1000  has  recently  been  paid 
for  rare  American  and  fo  :eign 
stamps.  Send  2  unused  stamps 
for  our  circular.  Fortunes  in  it. 


STAMPS 

WANTED  _ _ _ _ _ 

Numismatic  Bank,  Boston,  Mass.  Stamp  Dept.  D. 


BONA  DEA. 

A  Vegetable  Tonic  and  Curative. 

A  BOON  TO  WEAK  WOMEN. 

Price  50  cents  and  $1.00  by  mail. 
Treatise  Free. 

JOS.  S.  HALL,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


TOOTH 

SOAP. 


25c. 


Delicious.  Cleansing. 

TI  n  p  Jll  1  OCC 

C.  H.  STRONG  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


LETTER 


qnn  Yards  for  30c 

JUU  red  CROSS  SPOOL  SILK 

Equal  to  5  100-yd.  spools  of  other  makes.  Dressmakers 
wanted  as  agents.  Money  refunded  if  not  as  represented. 
Gtjdebrod  Brothers  Company,  621  Broadway,  New  York. 


Quartal-Berichts,  wie 
-  0  M.  Pro  Jahr. 


Einzelne  Exemplar e  des  Quartal-Berlchts,  aus 
alien  Modebildern  und  dem  Buche  der  Beschreib¬ 
ungen  bestehend,  .......2  Mark. 

Pedes  der  kleinen  Modebilder ,  -  -  40  Pf. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING'  CO.  (Limited), 

7  to  17  West  Thirteenth  St.,  Ketv  York,  TJ.  S.  A.  171  to  175  Regent  St.,  London,  England. 


STERLING  DRESS  STAY. 

Send  your  address  and  we  will  mail  FREE  a  Souvenir 
of  the  only  Dress  Stay  that  received  a  medal  at  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 

CROTTY  &  MITCHELL,  Weedsport,  N. Y. 

STOUT  ABDOMENS 

AND  LARGE  HIPS 

Are  reduced  by  my  Own  Methods,  Safe,  Easy,  Per¬ 
manent.  For  full  information,  Address,  with  stamp, 
Dr.  Edith  Berdan,  113  Ellison  St.,  Paterson.  N.  J. 
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THE  DELINEATOR. 


How  to  Tate  measures  lot  Patterns. 


tle  Girls’  Patterns  the  same  as  for  Ladies'.  In  ordering ,  give  the  ages 


To  Measure  for  a 
Lady’s  Basque  or  any 
Garment  requiring  a 
Bust  Measure  to  he 
taken : — Put  the  measure 
around  the  body,  over  the 
dress,  close  under  the  arms, 
drawing  it  closely— not  too 
tight. 

To  Measure  for  a 
Lady's  Skirt  or  any 
Garment  requiring  a 
Waist  Measure  to  he 
taken : — Put  the  measure 
around  the  waist,  over  the 
dress. 

To  Measure  for  a 
Lady’s  Sleeve: — Put  the 
Measure  around  the  muscu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  upper  arm, 
about  an  inch  below  the 
lower  part  of  the  arm’s-eye, 
drawing  the  tape  closely — 

NOT  TOO  TIGHT. 

|2§T"  Take  the  Meas¬ 
ures  for  Misses’  and  Lit- 
also. 


To  Measure  for  a  Man’s  or  Boy’s  Coat  or  Vest  .-—Put  the  measure  around  the  body,  under  the 
jacket,  close  under  the  arms,  drawing  it  closely— not  too  tight.  In  ordering  for  a  boy,  give  the  age  also. 

To  Measure  for  a  Man’s  or  Boy’s  Overcoat  /—Measure  around  the  breast,  over  the  garment  the 
coat  is  to  be  worn  over.  In  ordering  for  a  boy,  give  the  age  also. 

To  Measure  for  a  Man’s  or  Boy’s  Trousers  : — Put  the  measure  around  the  body,  over  the  trous¬ 
ers  at.  the  waist,  drawing  it  closel> — not  too  tight.  In  ordering  for  a  boy,  give  the  age  also. 

To  Measure  for  a  Man’s  or  Boy  ’s  Shirt For  the  size  of  the  neck,  measure  the  exact  size  where 
the  neck-band  encircles  it,  and  allow  one  inch— thus,  if  the  exact  size  be  14  inches,  select  a  Pattern  marked 
1b  inches.  For  the  breast,  put  the  measure  around  the  body,  over  the  vest,  under  the  jacket  or  coat,  close 
under  the  arms,  drawing  it  closely— not  too  tight.  In  ordering  a  Boy’s  Shirt  Pattern,  give  the  age  also. 


ail  customer  sending  us 
one  time,  $1.00  or  more 
we  will,  on  receipt  thereof, 
of  charge.  Or,  to  any  re¬ 
tail  customer  sending  us  by  mail,  at  one  time,  50  cents  for  Patterns,  with  io  cents  addi¬ 
tional,  we  will  forward,  on  receipt  thereof,  a  copy  of  The  Metropolitan  Catalogue. 


Olfer  to  Pardiasers  or  Patterns. 


To  any  ret 
by  mail,  at 
for  patterns, 

send  a  copy  ofTiiE  Metropolitan  Catalogue,  post-paid,  free 


THE  SMALL 
CATALOGOE 
or  FASHIONS 

FOR  SUMMER,  1896, 

Is  a  very  Handy  Pamphlet,  and 
is  replete  with  illustrations  in 
miniature  of  all  the  Current 
Styles.  If  you  cannot  obtain 
a  Copy  at  the  nearest  agency 
for  the  sale  of  our  Patterns, 
send  your  order  for  it  to  us, 
with  a  two-cent  stamp  to  pre¬ 
pay  postage,  and  we  will  mail  it 
free  to  your  address. 


the  CATALOGOE 
Of  SPECIAL 

FOR  SPRING  STYLES 

AND  SUMMER,  1896, 

IS  ALSO  READY. 


On  orders  ror  Packages  of  Pat¬ 
terns  the  following  Discounts  will 
•  be  allowed,  but  the  Entire  Amount 
must  be  ordered  at  one  time.  In  ordering,  specify  the  Patterns  by  their  Numbers. 

On  Receipt  of  $3.00,  we  will  allow  a  Selection  to  the  Value  of  $4.00  in  Patterns. 

“  “  5.00,  “  “  “  “  “  7.00  “  “ 

“  “  10.00,  “  “  “  “  15.00  “  “ 

Patterns  at  Package  Rates  will  be  sent,  Transportation  Free,  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

din  Patterns,  win  Lais  Prinfi  in  Spanisl  or  German. 

To  meet  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  our  goods  in  Spanish-speaking  and 
German-speaking  countries,  we  have  had  translated  into  Spanish  and  German  the  Labels 
giving  directions  for  using  our  Patterns,  and  beg  to  announce  that  any  Pattern  of  our 
manufacture  can  be  obtained  with  either  a  Spanish  or  German  Label  from  our  General 
Office,  or  through  any  of  the  Branch  Offices  or  Agencies  for  the  sale  of  our  Goods,  at 
the  price  of  the  same  Pattern  containing  a  Label  printed  in  English  only. 

Though  Agents  in  English-speaking  countries  do  not  carry  in  stock  Patterns  con¬ 
taining  Labels  printed  in  Spanish  or  German,  they  will  be  pleased  at  any  time  to  order 
the  same  for  customers  who  may  desire  them. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited),  r  to  U  W.  13th  St.,  New  York. 


REWARE  OF  IMPOSTORS. 

lOO  Dollars  Reward. 

E  WILL  PAY  $  |  OO  to  any  person  securing  the  arrest,  sentence  and  incarceration 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  months,  of  any  unauthorized  party,  who,  claiming  to 
be  an  Agent  for  this  Company,  obtains  money  fraudulently,  either  by  taking  Subscrip¬ 
tions  to  our  Publications  or  bv  the  fictitious  establishment  of  Agencies  for  the  sale  of  our  Goods. 

SPECIAL  WARNING!  — A  favorite  device  employed  by  many  impostors  is  to 
offer,  as  an  inducement  to  obtain  fictitious  Subscriptions  to  The  Delineator,  Fifty  Cents’  worth 
of  Patterns,  Material  for  a  Wrapper,  or  some  other  article  of  merchandise  as  a  Premium  on 
each  Subscription.  Our  representatives  are  authorized  to  give  The  Metropolitan  Catalogue 
of  Fashions  free,  except  for  transportation,  with  each  Subscription  to  The  Delineator,  and 
Nothing  but  The  Metropolitan  Catalogue.  Any  person  claiming  to  act  for  us,  who 
offers  anything  else,  is  an  Impostor,  and  should  be  immediately  subjected  to  arrest. 

Our  Authorized  Representatives  are  at  all  times  able  to  produce  conclusive  evidence  of 
their  authority  to  act  for  us,  and  are  equipped  with  Letters  of  Introduction  from  the  Mercantile 
Agencies.  When  such  evidence  is  desired,  it  will  be  promptly  supplied  in  a  courteous  and  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  Our  Travelling  Agents  are  all  gentlemen  (we  have  no  lady  travellers),  and  are 
ever  ready  to  establish  their  right  to  transact  business  for  us. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited), 

7  to  17  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York. 


It  contains  illustrations  of 
many  Desirable  Garments  not 
found  among  the  Current 
Fashions,  and  of  Articles  of 
Household  Use  and  Ornament. 
If  a  copy  of  this  Catalogue 
cannot  be  procured  from  any 
of  our  Agents,  we  will  send  it 
free  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent 
stamp. 

I^NOTE.— A  Copy  of  the 
Small  Catalogue  of  Fashions, 

with  a  copy  of  the  Catalogue 
of  Special  Styles,  will  be  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  three  cents  in 
stamps  to  prepay  postage. 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Co. 

(limited), 

7  to  17  W.  13th  St.,  New  York. 

To  Advertisers! 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  handling 
articles  of  household  use  or  ornament 
can  bring  their  goods  prominently  be¬ 
fore  the  buying  Public  by  advertising 
them  in  The  Delineator,  which  has  a 
guaranteed  circulation  of  Over  Half  a 
Million  Copies  a  Month,  and  is  read 
by  a  buying  Clientele  whose  faith  in 
the  Publication  is  founded  on  the  fact 
that  we  aim  to  furnish  them  with  ad¬ 
vices  the  good  taste  of  which  cannot 
be  questioned. 

The  Advertising  Rate  is  $2.00  per 
Agate  Line,  which  is  less  than  Half  a 
Cent  a  Line  per  Thousand  Copies. 

No  advertisement  for  less  space  than 
5  Lines  will  be  accepted. 

Address  communications  regarding 
advertising  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Pollard,  7  to 
17  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Co. 

(limited), 

7  to  17  W.  13th  Street,  New  York. 
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pianos!  Organs!  FREE! 

'TEST  TRIAL  FOR  30  DAYS  IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME.  NO  MONEY  REQUIRED 

PIANOS-ORGANS  FROM  $25.oo  UP 

ple»calCOumt.  CASH  or  EASY  PAYMENTS. 

NEW  SOUVENIR  CATAIOCIE 

A  work  of  arc  illustrated  in  ID  colors.  W orth  HkVV  eight 

in  Gold.  We  pay  charges  on  it  and  send  it  FREE,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  ask  lor  it  to-day  please.  Remember 
this  is  the  old  established  house  of  CORNISH  &  CO.,  the 
only  firm  in  the  world  selling  exclusively  from  Factory 
to  Family  direct.  A  single  instrument  at  wholesale  price. 
We  save  you  from  $25.00  to  $250.00.  Established  30  years. 
MONEY  K  4  STIFF  ANI>  S1IRKT.Y  WAOE. 


FOR  ONLY  A  2  CENT  STAMP 

We  don’t  want  our  trade  to  slack  off  these  next  few 
months.  Our  SPRING  BUSINESS  has  been  great.  We 
want  the  same  ALE  SUMMER  and  In  order  to  get  it 

_ we  have  decided  to  DIVIDE  OUR  PROFITS  with 

AN  YONE  WHO  WILL  ASSIST  US  IN  MAKING  SALES. 
A  CASH  BONUS  CERTIFICATE  PAYABLE  AT  SIGHT  WILL  BE 
SENT  TO  YOU  WITH  OUR  SOUVENIR  CATALOGUE  ON 
APPLICATION — It  will  only  cost  you  Two  Cents  for  a  postage 
stamp  and  the  sending  of  only  Ten  Good  Names  may  easily 
bring  you  FIFTY  DOLLARS.  Write  at  once.  Thousands 
of  Dollars  have  been  paid  by  us  already  in  Cash  Bonuses.  This 
Offer  is  only  good  for  sixty  day  s.  Help  us  and  we’ll  help  you. 
We  have  NO  AGENTS,  this  is  a  personal  appeal  to  our 
good  friends,  the  people,  whom  we  have  dealt  with  direct  for 
over  thirty  years  'Vyrite  at  once. 

CORNISH  8  CO.,  wishihgtoh,  hew  Jersey, 


Ripping 

Knife. 


1UAI)E  with  Two  Solid  Steel  ' 
Blades,  one  ‘‘Ripper  ”  and 
one  “  Pen  ”  Blade.  The  Blades  are  full  nol- 
ished  and  well  tempered,  and  the  handle 
is  three  inches  long  and  of  celluloid  shell. 
No  lady’s  work-basket  should  be  without  this  knife. 


Order  by  Number,  Cash  with  Order.  Ordered  at  the 
retail  rate,  this  Knife  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  to  any 
Address  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland 
or  Mexico.  When  ordered  at  the  dozen  rate,  trans¬ 
portation  charges  must  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering, 
at  the  rate  specified.  If  the  party  ordering  desires  the 
package  registered,  8  cents  extra  should  be  sent  with 
the  order.  We  cannot  allow  dozen  rates  on  less  than 
half  a  dozen  ordered  at  one  time,  nor  gross  rates  on 
less  than  half  a  gross. 

NO-  30. -“RAPID”  RIPPING  KNIFE. 


25  Cents  per  Knife  ;  $2.00  per  Dozen  Knives  ;  $21.00 
per  Gross.  Postage  per  Dozen  Knives,  15  Cents. 

THE  BDTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO  t  (Limited), 


7  to  17  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 


HORTWEST  TWfl-STFP 


|  Played  by  Sousa’s 
Band,  all  the  rage, 

—  , - „ - - - : - •  mailed  for  21  cts. 

•‘Perhaps  new  popular  song  by  Peloubet  for  26  cents. 
Cat.  Free.  p.  M.  WOLSIEFFER,  201  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


BAKING  POWDER 


we  want  honest 
ladles  everywhere  to 
TEAS,  SPICE'S.  sell  our  goods.  100- 
piece  Dinner  Sets,  Gold  Watches,  as  premiums.  We 
pay  freight,  and  allow  you  to  pay  us  after  you  deliver 
the  goods.  Write  us.  Pure  Baking  Powder  Co.. 
Springfield,  Ohio.  ’ 


DROPS 


in  a  glass  of  water  makes  a  delightful  and  health¬ 
ful  drink  of  Sulphur  water — Nature’s  Great 
Blood  Purifier.  Price,  $i.oo. 

SULPHUME  is  the  only  solution  of  Sulphur 
known.  It  is  an  absolute  cure  for  all  SKIN 
DISEASES,  Pimples,  Blotches,  and  skin  erup¬ 
tions  from  any  cause.  Diphtheria, Sore  Throat 
and  Open  Sores  are  cured  by  three  or  four  ap¬ 
plications. 

SULPHUR  BATHS  can  be  taken  at  home. 
One  bottle  of  Sulphume  makes  12  strong  sul¬ 
phur  baths. 

SU  L  PH  UM  E-SPECIAL  is  a  certain  cure 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Kidney  and  Bladder  trou= 

bles;  removes  Renal  and  Vesical  Stones,  and 
is  a  wonderful  tonic.  Price,  $2.00. 

SULPHUME  SOAP  is  the  only  GENUINE 
Sulphur  Soap,  because  we  are  the  ouly  firm  in 
the  world  who  possess  the  secret  of  dissolving 
Sulphur.  Its  effect  upon  the  skin  is  marvelous. 

16,500  WORDS  in  one  volume,  FREE  to 

any  address. 

SULPHUME  CO.,  118  Marine  Building,  Chicago. 


EUREKA  TAPES. 

Our  New,  Low-Priced,  Durable  and  Accurate  Tape-Measures. 


WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY  ! 


NOTE  THE  PRICES ! 


No.  Each  60  inches  long,  and  numbered  both  sides  In  inches. 


1,  Linen,  Stitched,  . . . Each.  5c.  PerDoz.  40c. 

2,  Super-  Linen,  Wide,  Stitched, .  10c.  60e. 

3,  Satteen,  Sewed,  . 15c.  $1.50 

1,  Super-Satteen,  Sewed,  . .  20c.  2.00 

5,  Super-Satteen,  Wide,  Sewed, .  25c.  2.50 


iflF"  Order  by  Numbers,  Cash  to  accompany  all  orders.  Tapes  ordered  at  the 
retail  rates  will  be  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  to  any  Address  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Newfoundland  or  Mexico.  When  ordered  at  Dozen  rates,  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  must  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering,  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per 
dozen.  Rates  by  the  Gross  furnished  on  application.  We  cannot  allow  dozen 
rates  on  less  than  half  a  dozen  of  any  style  ordered  at  one  time,  nor  gross 
rates  on  less  than  half  a  gross. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited),  7  to  17  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 


CORPUS  LEAN 

Will  reduce  fat  at  rate  of  10  to  15  lbs.  per 
mouth  without  injury  to  health.  Send 
6c.  in  stamps  for  sealed  circulars  covering 
testimonials.  h.  E.  Marsh  Co., 
2315  Madison  Sq.,  Philada.,  Pa. 


MADE 


ABSOLUTELY  HARMLESS. 

Simply  stopping:  the  fat- producing  effects 
of  food.  The  supply  being  stopped,  the  natural 
working  of  the  system  draws  on  the  fat  and 
reduces  weight  at  once. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Concluded). 

Miss  Rustic  : — It  is  customary  for  all  guests 
to  register  at  a  hotel.  It  is  entirely  proper  for 
a  lady  to  go  to  the  clerk’s  desk  in  a  hotel  office 
to  register  or  make  any  arrangements  desired, 
but  if  she  prefers,  she  may  go  to  the  ladies’ 
reception  room  and  send  for  the  clerk.  The 
first  course  of  an  elaborate  dinner  is  raw  oysters 
or  clams;  the  second,  soup;  the  third,  hors 
d' oeuvres  (relishes),  cold;  the  fourth,  fish;  the 
fifth,  hors  d1  oeuvres ,  hot;  the  sixth,  releves  or 
substantial  dishes,  such  as  roast  joints  of  beef, 
fillet  of  beef,  etc.;  the  seventh,  Roman  punch; 
the  eighth,  entrees,  such  as  sweet  breads, 
frieasses,  all  kinds  of  patties,  etc.;  the  ninth, 
entremets ,  dressed  vegetables  served  alone ; 
the  tenth,  game;  the  eleventh,  salad;  the 
twelfth,  cheese;  the  thirteenth,  entremets, 
sweet,  any  kind  of  puddings;  the  fourteenth, 
glares ;  the  fifteenth,  dessert;  the  sixteenth, 
coffee.  At  a  table  d’hote  dinner  one  may  order 
course  by  course;  when  dining  d  la  carte  it  is 
customary  to  write  out  for  the  waiter  the  entire 
menu  desired  upon  taking  places  at  the  table. 

D.  Y.  L. : — Pillow-shams  are  used,  but  picture 
scarfs  are  no  longer  fashionable.  If  a  gentle¬ 
man  makes  an  attempt  to  pick  up  a  handker¬ 
chief  which  you  have  dropped,  remain  seated 
until  it  is  returned  to  you.  It  would  be  most 
imprudent  to  call  at  a  man’s  boarding  house. 
Inform  him  of  your  arrival  by  sending  your 
card  and  he  will  doubtless  call  upon  you.  In 
case  of  illness  a  card  with  “  To  enquire  ”  writ¬ 
ten  at  the  top  is  left. 

Fashion  Designing  : — It  is  necessary  to  take 
a  course  in  dressmaking  before  one  can  become 
a  designer  of  fashions.  If  you  have  natural 
ability  in  that  direction,  dressmaking  will  de¬ 
velop  it. 

W.  V.: — Wear  tan — not  black — hose  with  tan 
shoes.  Read  the  suggestion  given  “  J.  M.  W.” 
elsewhere  in  these  columns  regarding  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  your  hair. 
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“Tested,  and  Found  Supreme" 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

Ames  &  Frost  Company,  -  Chicago 


V 
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permanently,  without  slightest  injury  to  the  skin,  much  superior 
to  electric  needle.  THE  CURTIS  CO.,  186,  32d  Street,  Chicago. 


CORSET  AGENTS 


Pearl  Corset  Shields. 

New  Patent  Attachment. 
Prevents  Corsets  Breaking. 
You  can  double  your  income.  Send  at  once  for  sample 
and  terms.  Eugene  Pearl,  23  Union  Square,  New  York. 


PAYING  WORKSfETTP® 

S  Any  man  or  lady  having  some  spare  time  and  wish- 
ing  to  use  it  profitably,  or  to  secure  a  friend  pleas- 
«jjj  work,  all  or  part  time,  should  get  our  exclusive  Sw 
$plan.  Send  stamp, LJVOOD  BROS.  Mfrs.,  Detroit,  Mich.  S 

srr.  —  — —  %  ^  ^ 
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THE  BUTTERICK  CUTLERY. 

Order  these  Goods  by  Numbers,  Cash  with  Order.  Cutlery,  ordered  at  the  retail  or  single-pair  rate,  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any  Address 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland  or  Mexico.  When  ordered  at  dozen  rates,  transportation  charges  must  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering. 
If  the  party  ordering  desires  a  mail  package  registered,  8  cents  extra  should  be  remitted  with  the  order.  Rates  by  the  Gross  furnished  on 
application.  Dozen  rates  will  not  be  allowed  on  less  than  half  a  dozen  of  one  style  ordered  at  one  time,  nor  gross  rates  on  less  than  half  a  gross. 


The  champion  cheap  scissors. 

8^“  Made  of  English  Razor  Steel,  full  Nickel' 

Plated,  and  Neatly  Finished. 


No.  II.- 


LADIES’  SCISSORS  (5 34  inches  long). 

Postage  per 


25  Cents  per  Pair;  $2.00  per  Dozen  Pairs, 

Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cents. 

No.  12.— POCKET  SCISSORS  (334  inches  long). 

25  Cents  per  Pair;  $2.00  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  15  Cents. 


No.  13.— POCKET  SCISSORS  (4  inches  long). 

30  Cents  per  Pair;  $2.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cents. 

No.  14.— POCKET  SCISSORS  (4 34  inches  long). 

35  Cents  per  Pair;  $3.00  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cents. 


No.  15.— RIPPING  OR  SURGICAL  SCISSORS 
(5  inches  long). 

30  Cents  per  Pair;  $2.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  10  (Dents. 


No.  17.— SEWING-MACHINE  SCISSORS  and  THREAD- 
CUTTER  (4  inches  long). 

(With  Scissors  Blades  lJjj  inch  long,  having  File  Forcep  Points 
to  catch  and  pull  out  thread  ends.) 

40  Cents  per  Pair;  $3.75  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  10  Cents. 


No.  18.— TAILORS’  POINTS  and  DRESSMAKERS* 

SCISSORS  (4%  inches  long).  _ _ 

30  Cts.  per  Pair  ;  $2.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cts. 

No.  19. —  TAILORS’  POINTS  and  DRESSMAKERS’  SCISSORS 

(5)4  inches  long). 

40  Cts.  per  Pair ;  $3.75  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  25  Cts. 

No.  20.  — TAILORS’  POINTS  and  DRESSMAKERS’  SCISSORS 

(634  inches  long). 

50  Cts.  per  Pair  ;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  30  Cts. 


nift 


These  Scissors  are  made  of  the  finest  English  Razor  Steel,  and 
are  designed  especially  for  Cutting  Silk  and  other  fine  fabrics  in  '-■uch 
a  manner  as  not  to  unravel  the  warp  of  the  material. 

They  are  full  finished,  full  ground  and  nickel-plated. 

Being  extra  hard- 
tempered,  they  will 
retain  their  cui  ting 

edge  for  many  years.  While  very  delicate  and  dainty- 
looking  in  construction,  they  are  really  very  strong, 
which  makes  them  Ideal  light-cutting  Scissors. 

No.  26.— (4^4  inches  long). 

40  Cts.  per  Pair  ;  $3. 75  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  10  Cts. 

No.  27.— (534  inches  long). 

50  Cts.  per  Pair  ;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs, ;15  Cts. 

No.  28.— (634  inches  long). 

60  Cts.  per  Pair ;  $5.25  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  25  Cts. 
Rates  by  the  Gross  furnished  on  application. 

If  the  above  Cutlery  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  nearest 

direct  to  Us,  and  the  goods  will  be 


FIRST  QUALITY  STRAIGHT  «  BENT  SHEARS. 

wr  Made  of  Solid  Razor  Steel  throughout,  full  Nich' el -Plated, 
with  Finger -Shaped Bows  and  Screw  Adjustment. 
In  lots  of  Half  a  Bozen  or  more,  these  Shears  can 
generally  be  sent  more  cheaply  by  express • 


No.  16.— DRESSMAKERS’  or  HOUSEKEEPERS’  STRAIGHT 
SHEARS  (734  inches  long). 

50  Cents  per  Pair;  $4,50  per  Dozen  Pairs. 

No.  21.— DRESSMAKERS’  or  HOUSEKEEPERS’  BENT  SHEARS 

(734  inches  long). 

75  Cents  per  Pair ;  $6.50  per  Dozen  Pairs. 

No.  22-DRESSMAKERS’  or  HOUSEKEEPERS’  BENT  SHEARS 

(934  inches  long). 

$1.00  per  Pair;  $9.00  per  Dozen  Pairs. 

The  Banner  Button- Hole  Cutters. 


These  various  Cutters  are  of  Solid  Steel 
throughout  and  full  Nickel -plated. 


No.  I.— ADJUSTABLE  BUTTON-HOLE  CUTTERS, 

with  Outside  Screw  (4  inches  long). 

25  Cents  per  pair:  $2.00  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage 
per  Dozen  Pairs,  15  Cents. 

No.  1. — In  these  Cutters  the  size  of  the  Button-Hole  to  be  cut  is 
regulated  by  an  Adjustable  Screw,  so  that 
Button-Holes  can  be  cut  of  any  size  and  of 
uniform  length. 


No.  2.— ADJUSTABLE  BUTTON-HOLE  CUTTERS,  17 
with  Inside  Gauge-Screw  (4  inches  long). 

50  Cents  per  Pair;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage 
per  Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cents. 

No.  2. — These  Cutters  are  of  English  Razor  Steel,  full  Nickel-plated, 
and  Forged  by  Hand.  The  Gauge-Screw  being 
on  the  inside,  there  is  no  possibility  of  it  catching 
in  the  goods  when  in  use. 


No.  3.— ADJUSTABLE  BUTTON-HOLE  CUTTERS, 
with  Sliding  Gauge  on  Graduated  Scale 
(434  inches  long). 

75  Cts.  per  Pair;  $6.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cts. 

No.  3.— These  Cutters  are  of  English  Razor  Steel,  Full  Nickel-plated 
and  Hand-forged.  They  are  regulated  by  a  Brass  Gauge,  with  a  Pho® 
phor-Bronze  Spring  sliding  along  a  Graduated  Scale,  so  that  the  But¬ 
ton-Hole  can  be  cut  to  measure. 

Butterick  Pattern  Agency ,  send  your  Order,  with  the  Price, 
forwarded,  prepaid,  to  your  Address. 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited),  7  to  1  7  W.  1 3th  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  BUTTERICK  CUTLERY. 


(CO  TsrTI3STTTE13D.) 


The  Butterick  Manicure  Implements. 

The  goods  here  offered  are  Low-Priced  and  of  High  Quality  and 
Superior  Designs,  having  the  approval  of  Leading  Pro¬ 
fessional  Manicures  and  Chiropodists. 


No.  4.— MANICURE  CUTICLE  SCISSORS  (4  ins.  long). 

50  Cents  per  Pair  ;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage 
per  Dozen  Pairs,  10  Cents. 

No.  4. — These  Cuticle  Scissors  are  of  English  Razor  Steel,  Needle- 
pointed,  Hand- forged  and  Ground  by  French  Cutlers. 


No.  5.— BENT  NAIL-SCISSORS  (3^  ins.  long).  . _ 

K)  cte.  per  Pair;  $4.50  per  Doz.  Pairs.  Postage  per  Doz.  Pairs,  10  Cts. 

No.  5, — These  Bent  Nail-Scissors  are  of  English  Razor  Steel, 
Jorged  by  Hand,  with  Curved  Blades  and  a  File  on  each  side. 


No.  6.— CUTICLE  KNIFE  (With  Blade  \y  inch  long). 

36  Cents  per  Knife  ;  $3.00  per  Dozen.  Postage  per  Dozen,  10  Cents. 

No.  6.— The  Handle  of  this  Cuticle  Knife  is  of  White  Bone,  and  the 
Blade  is  of  Hand-forged  English  Razor  Steel,  the  connection  being 
Made  with  Aluminum  Solder  under  a  Brass  Ferrule. 


. . . 


No.  7.— NAIL  FILE  (With  Blade  3M  inches  long). 

96  Cents  per  File;  $3.00  per  Dozen.  Postage  per  Dozen,  15  Cents. 

No.  7. _ The  Handle  and  Adjustment  of  this  Nail  File  are  the  same 

aa  for  the  Cuticle  Knife,  and  the  Blade  is  of  English  Razor  Steel,  Hand- 
forged  and  Hand-cut. 


No.  8.— CORN  KNIFE  (With  Blade  2M  inches  long). 

M)  Cents  per  Knife;  $4.50  per  Dozen.  Postage  per  Dozen,  10  Cents. 
No.  8.— The  Handle,  Blade  and  Adjustment  of  this  Corn  Knife 
are  the  same  as  for  the  Cuticle  Knife. 


TRACING  WHEELS. 

These  Articles  we  Specially  Recommend  as  of  Supe- 
rlor  Finish  and  Quality. 


No.  31.  — SINGLE  TRACING  WHEEL 


15  Cts.  per  Wheel;  $1.00  per  Dozen  Wheels,  Postage 
per  Dozen  "Wheels*  20  Cents# 


-DOUBLE  TRACING  WHEEL. 

20  Cts.  per  Wheel;  $1.25  per  Dozen  Wheels. 
Postage  per  Dozen  Wheels,  20  Cents. 


No.  33.— DOUBLE  ADJUSTABLE  TRACING  WHEEL. 

25  Cts.  per  Wheel;  $1.60  per  Dozen  Wheels.  Postage 
per  Dozen  Wheels,  25  Cents. 


Scissors  for  the  Work-Basket. 

The  Gloriana  Scissors  are  of  Razor  Steel,  with  Nickel  and  Gold 
embossed  Bows  fluted  along  the  sides,  and  polished  and  nickel- 
led  Blades  having  a  convex  finish  along  the  backs  and  full  regular  finish 
to  the  edges.  They  are  also  fitted  with  a  pat¬ 
ent  Spring,  which  forces  the  shanks  apart,  mak¬ 
ing  the  blades  cut  independently  of  the  screw. 


No.  23.— GLORIANA  SCISSORS 
(5%  inches  long). 

50  Cents  per  Pair  ;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs. 

per  Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cents. 


Postage 


The  Gloriana  Embroidery  and  Ripping  Scissors  are  made  of  English 
Cast  Steel,  well  tempered  and  full  Nickel-plated.  The  ~ 

handles  are  embossed  in  gilt 
and  nickel,  and  the  Blades 
are  carefully  ground. 

No.  25. -GLORIANA  EMBROIDERY  AND  RIPPING 
SCISSORS  (4  inches  long). 

50  Cents  per  Pair;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  10  Cents. 

The  Embroidery  Scissors  are  made  of  English  Razor  Steel,  Nickel- 
plated  and  Double-pointed.  They  are  used  as  Lace  and  Embroidery 
Scissors  and  Glove-Darners,  being  Dainty  and  Convenient  Implements 
of  the  Necessaire  and  Companion. 


N0.9.-EMBROIDERY  SCISSORS  No. I0.-EMBR0IDERY SCISSORS 
(Zy2  inches  long).  (2%  inches  long). 

20c.  per  Pair;  $1.60  per  Doz.  Pairs.  15c.  per  Pair;  $1.25  per  Doz.  Pairs. 
Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  5  Cents.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  5  Cents. 

The  combined  Folding  Pocket,  Nail  and  Ripping  Scissors  are  made  of 
the  finest  grade  of  German  Steel,  full  Nickel-plated.  The  Handles  are 
hinged  on  the  Blades  so  as  to  fold  when  not  in  use.  The  inside  of  the 
Handle  contains  a  phosphor-bronze  Spring  which  keeps  the  blades  firm 
when  open,  making  an  indispensable  pair  of  Pocket  Scissors.  The  Blades 
are  filed  on  each  side  for  Manicure  purposes,  and  are 
ground  to  a  point  for  Ripping  pur¬ 
poses.  Each  pair  is  packed 
Imitation  Morocco  case. 


No.  24.— Open  (4  inches  long). 
Closed  (2}4  inches  long). 

35  Cents  per  Pair;  $3.00  per 
Dozen  Pairs. 

Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  15  Cents. 

Rates  by  the  gross  furnished  on  application. 


Lamp-Wick  Trimmers, 


No.  29.— LAMP-WICK  TRIMMERS  (5)4  i"S-  l°n9>- 

35  Cts.  per  Pair;  $3.00  per  Doz.  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  30  Cts. 

These  Trimmers  are  carefullv  designed  to  trim  wicks  evenly 
and  are  of  fine  Steel,  full  Nickel-plated  and  neatly  finished. 
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Agreeable 


‘Preventives  in  season  are  much  surer  than 
belated  drugs.  Ml  healthy  condition  of  the 
Kidneys,  Liver  and  Bowels  is  the  strongest 
safe  guard  against  Headaches,  racking  Colds, 
or  Fevers. 


Syrup  of  Figs 


Takes  the  Corn 

—leaves  no  soreness.  A-Corn  Salve  is 
harmless,  but  it  Cures.  15c.  a  box. 

At  your  druggists  or  by  mail. 

GIANT  CHEMICAL  CO.,  305  Cherry  St.,  Phlla, 


You  can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Anew 
guide.to  rapid  wealth,  with  i£4  0  fine  en¬ 
gravings,  sent  free  to  any  person.  This 
is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime.  Write  at  once. 
Lynn  &  Cor484foinist.NewYork 


Make  big  money,  quick  sales  and 
,  lasting  customers  selling  our  Mack¬ 
intosh  skirts  and  other  new  goods. 
Be  first  to  sell  them.  Fresh  territory.  Catalogue  free 

LADIES  SUPPLY  CO.,  3118  Forest  Ave.,  ChicaflO. 


LADIES 


A 


Send  four  cents  in 


REMARKABLE  OFFER  stamps,  a  lock  of 

“  your  hair,  name. 


Mrs.  ELEANOR  GEORGEN 


age,  sex,  leading  symptoms  and  receive  a  Scientific 
Diagnosis  of  your  disease.  Add.  .1.  C.  BAT-  U  Q  g?  g 
|)ORF,  M.  D.,  Brand  Rapids,  Mich.  ■  K  C,  k 

Private  and 
Class  Lessons 
in  Delsarte 
Physical  Culture,  Development  of  the  Voice,  Elocution. 
Holland  Building,  Broadway  &  40th  Street,  N.  Y. 

WANTF.IV  LADY  agents  m 

IT  All  1  IIUI  wearing  and  best  selling  corsets 
•th  — The  Hygeia.  For  all  particulars,  write 
WESTERN  CORSET  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


t Acts  as  a  perfect  laxative  should,  cleansing 
and  refreshing  the  system  without  weakening 
it;  permanently  curing  Constipation  and 
its  effects. 

Mild  and  Sure 

1 Pleasant  to  the  taste  and  free  from  objec¬ 
tionable  substances.  Physicians  recommend 
it.  Millions  have  found  it  invaluable. 
Taken  regularly  in  small  doses,  its  effect 
will  give  satisfaction  to  the  most  exacting. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

Sold  everywhere  in  yoc.  a?id  $i  bottles. 


Money  Saver 

l$5.  Printing  Press 

Print  your  own  cards  &c 
!fc$18 .  Press  for  circulars  or 
small  newspaper.  Cata¬ 
logue  free,  presses,  type 
,  m.-,.  -  paper,  cards,  &c.  from 
maker  KELSEY  &  CO.  Meriden,  Conn 

YOUR  COMPLEXION. 

Have  you  tried  “Lilene,”  the  wonderful  complexion 
remedy?  A  superior  article  at  a  small  price.  To  intro¬ 
duce  we  will  send  bottle  by  express,  prepaid,  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  50  cents.  Liberal  terms  to  agents.  Elkhart 
Co-Operative  Ass’n,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


Young  or  old 
have  fun  and 
make  money 
printing  for 
others.  Type¬ 
setting  easy  by 
full  printed  in¬ 
structions. 


Writers  Wanted 


To  do  copy¬ 
ing  at  home. 

A.  S.  P.  SUPPLY  CO.;  Box  1204,  Lima,  O. 


MINIATURES. 

Mail  us  a  Photograph  and  $1 . 00  and  we  will  make  from 
it  one  of  our  beautiful  Miniatures  on  Porcelain. 
GILBERT  STUDIO,  926  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


LADIES 


Agreeable  and  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  calling  upon  Ladies  Only. 
100  per  cent  profit.  Write  to 
QUEEN  CITY  DRUG  CO., 

Mme.  Bourelle,Mgr.,Cincinati,0. 


SI*  O  “P  LI  A  ILI  Writing  thoroughly  taught 

“Off  8  W  A  1)8  O  by  mail  or  personally, 
ituattons  procured  all  pupils  when  competent, 
end  for  circular.  W.  G.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  A.  Y, 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship  and  Spanish  thoroughly  taught  by  mail. 


MSS. 


We  Buy  and  Sell  stories,  novels, 

- - - -  TRAVELS,  ETC.,  AND 

ASSIST  TO  PROFITABLE  PUBLICATION.  THE 
ANGLO-AMERICAN  WRITERS’  BUREAU,  4  BATTERY  STREET, 
VICTORIA,  B.  C.,  CANADA. 


jLyyffr- -x  \1 1 1 C  C  Can  Not  See  How  Yon  Do  It  For  the  Money. 

W  lit,  i3Uy  Oxford  Improved  SINGER  Sewing  Machine,  with  a 
a?(T  Q  complete  set  of  attachments  and  guaranteed  for  10  years, 

jjj  ^  \J  s  U  v  Shipped  anywhere  oi /  30  days’  trial.  No  money  required  in  ad¬ 
vance.  75,000  now  in  use.  World’ s  Fair  Modal  awarded.  Buy  from  factory, 
save  dealers’  and  agents’  profit.  Write  to-day  for  onr  Large  Free  Catalogue. 

OXFORD  EIUSE.  €0.,  313  Wabash  Are.,  CHICAGO, 


on  earth 
THE 


SILK 


REMNANTS  for  CRAZY  PATCH 
10c. ;  3  packages,  25c.  25  skeins  Em¬ 
broidery  Silk,  20c.  Catalogue,  Crazy 
Stitches  and  list  of  400  Quilt  Patterns  with  order. 
LADIES’  ART  CO.,  B.  2,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HOW  $20  MADE  $500  IN  20  DAYS. 

|  Our  book  “How  Fortunes  Are  Made”  explains.  Sent 
free.  Write  at  once,  as  the  edition  is  limited.  The 
BENNINGTON  INVESTMENT  CO.,  38  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 

For  PERSPIRING  FEET  and  ARMPITS^ 

Kills  all  odors.  A  Sure  cure.  Send  10  cents  for  sample. 
Address,  J.  BROWN  &  CO.,  126  W.  29th  St.,  New  York. 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE. 

THE  FAMILY  WASH  BLUE. 

ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 

For  Sale  by  Grocers. 

D.  S.  WILTBERGER, 

233  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DE.  PALMER’S  ALMOND  MEAL. 

A  necessary  toilet  luxury  that  creates  a  Beautiful 
Complexion,  making  the  skin  soft  like  that  of  a  baby. 
Removes  Blemishes.  A  preventative  of  Sun-Burn  and 
Tan.  Sold  by  all  Dealers,  or  by  mail.  Price,  25  Cents. 

McCAFFERTY  &  HOLTON,  New  York. 


DCDMAtiEIIT  UfftDIf  SALARY  and  EXPENSES 

rCnluAfiCIII  WUlllY  paid  to  men  and  ladies  de¬ 
voting  all  or  part  of  time  soliciting  orders  for  Nursery 
Stock!  Good  chance  for  advancement.  EXPERIENCE 
UNNECESSARY.  BROWN  BROS.  &  CO.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  or  Chicago,  Ill. 


PAID  for  your  neighbors’  ad- 

-  dresses,  also  newspaper 

clippings  (ail  kinds),  $20  per  1000. 
Particulars  for  stamp.  Advertisers’  Clipping  Bureau, 
Mahler  Block,  New  York  City. 


CASH 


COINS 


If  you  have  any  rare  American  or  for¬ 
eign  coins  or  paper  money  issued  before 
1878, keep  them  andsendtwostampsfor 

_  _  _  _  _  _  Illustrated  Circular  No. 20.  Fortunefor 

somebody.  Numismatic  Bank. Boston.  Mass.  Coin  Dept.  D. 

We  have  a  sure, 
quick  remedy ;  to 
.00  bottle,  sealed,  FREE  to  a 


SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 

prove  it,  will  send  a  $1.00  bottle,  seaieu,  raun  to  ; 
few  ladies  in  each  locality.  Address :  REX  MEDI 
CAL  CO.,  1111  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I0VELY  WOMAN’S  CROWN  OF  GLORY. 

ss  as  j.  m  n  Use  Burton’s  Rosemary  Hair  &  Scalp  Cleaner 
ri  flA  5  F*  —it  cures  Dandruff.  Trial  size  by  mail,  lOcts. 

«  Burton. Remedy  Co. ,  17,  Oak  Park,  Ill 


with  head, or  n 
Dr.M.Ney  Smith, 


Expelled 
alive  in  60 
minutes 
rge.  Send  2c  stamp  for  circular. 
ialist,721  Olive, St.Louis. Mo. 


RUPTURE. 


Sure  Cure  at 

home.  Sealed 
book  free.  Dr. 
W.  S.  Rice,  Box  440 
Smithville,  N.  Y. 


CANCER  T-1 


MORS, 

ignant  Blood 
Allies  Conquered:  scientific 
vegetable  treatment  at  home,  no  knife  or  plaster. 
Full  particulars,  much  valuable  matter  In  100  page 
book,  free.  Write  A.  MYRON  MASON,  M.  D., 
5  57  5 til  Ave.,  New  York. 


o:o:o:o;o;o;ox)iux'io:o:o;o:o:o 


sxgxsxsxg 

can  eas-i 

eily®  re- 
d  u  c  e 
their  weight  10  to  15  lbs. 
a  month  by  a  new  herbalj 
remedy.  Hr.  Isaac 
Brooks,  a  noted  phy¬ 
sician  says:  “It’s  a1 
safe  and  powerful  fat 
reducer,  yet  so  simple 
that  ANY  CHILI) 
can  take  it.’*  Mr.  C. 
E.  Perdue,  with  SEC-. 
KKTARY  of  STATE 
Springfield, Ill. .writes 
“You  have  a  good 
remedy. 

I  I  lost 

m 


135  lbs. 


plendid. 


w>#aTA>aca«g—m>- [  |  -  — junl  feel  sple 

SllilW.  STELLA  LEWIS,  Dunkirk,!)., writes 
‘It  reduced  me  68  lbs.  and  I  feel  better  now  than 


nave  ior  years.  - jlijs  puiciy  ycgoLnuio 

^and  absolutely  the  safest  and  best  remedy  for 
xObesity.  No  starving.  No  sickness.  A  sample 
-•  box  and  f  u  11  pari  iculars  in  a  plain  (sealed)  envel¬ 
ope  sent  FREE  to  anyone  for  4c.  Address 
®HALL  &  CO.,  “L,” Drawer 404,  St.  Louis, Mo 


FREE  TO  BALD  HEADS. 

We  will  send  free  on  application  full  In¬ 
formation  hew  to  grow  hair  upon  bald  heads, 
stop  hair  falling  and  produce  a  fine  growth  of 
whiskers,  moustaches,  etc. 

D.  LORRIMER  &  CO., 

1005  Penn  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 


your  weight  reduced 

15  lbs.  a  month  by  a  new  harmless  herbal 
remedy— safe,  sure  ana  speedy.  Trial 
package  sent  FREE  on  application 
Give  it  a  trial,  it  costs  you  nothing 

Chase  Remedy  Co.  Dept.  P,  Chlcaga- 


FREE 


A  perfect  bust  form.  Easily  constructed 
in  any  home— FREE  OF  COST;  adjust¬ 
able  to  any  size  or  form.  Send  20  cents 
(silver)  for  instructions. 

MARIE  COMPANY,  Grand  Ridge,  Ills. 


HARTMANN’S  WWI 

Send  6  cts.  for  sample  and  circular.  CANVASSERS  WANTED. 

Hygienic  Wood  Wool  Co.,  56  Broadway,  New  York. 


. .  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

can  earn  pocket  money  in  spare  moments  ;  also  hand¬ 
some  present  to  each.  Send  name;  no  cash  required. 
Daniel  Stayner  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


pp  PCAIV  /\  |  I  am  Making  Good  Wages 

*  «— <  «\v3v/  11/ iL  at  writing  and  other  home 

work.  Will  .send  full  particulars  FREE  to  any  LADY 
enclosing  stamp.  This  is  no  deception.  . 

MRS.  T.  L.  FOWLER,  Y37TPEMBROKE,  N.  if. 


CANVAS  FOLDING 
'  ENAMELED  BATH. 


Tub  fits  bather  so  2  pails  of  water 
make  submergent  bath.  Hot  bath 
ready  in  5  min.  Wt.,  10  lbs.  Cat. 
free,  Baths  or  Boats.  World’s  Fair 
Award.  ACME  FOLDING  BOAT 
CO.,  MIA  MISBURG,  OHIO. 


FACE  WASH 


MRS.  BRADLEY’S  removes  MOTH,  TAN, 
iiuj.  o  FRECKLES.PIMPLES, 

OILY"  SKIN,  BLACK¬ 
HEADS.  By  Mail,  25c. 
Agents  wanted.  Dress¬ 
makers  and  Milliners 
send  for  circulars.  Mrs.  C.  S.  BRADLEY,  Omaha,  Neb. 

ARTISTIC  HOMES 

224  DESIGNS  FOR  25  CENTS. 
COLONIAL  HOMES,  24  DESIGNS  for 
10  cents,  or  both  books  for  30  cents. 
~~  HERBERT  C.  CHIYERS, 

A.  rch  itect 

Wainright  Bldg.,  St.’ Louis,  Mo, 


Asthma 


The  African  14 olal’liu  t 

discovered  in  Congo,  West 
Africa,  is  Nature’s  Sure 
Cure  for  Asthma.  Cure  Guaranteed  or  No 
J*ay.  Export  Office,  1164  Broadway,  New  York. 

For  Large  Trial  Case,  FREE  by  Mail,  address 
KOLA  IMPORTING  CO.,  132  Vine  St.  Cincinnati. Ohio. 


WE  PIT 


Cash,  $5  to  $100  a  thou¬ 
sand  for  Newspaper  Clip¬ 
pings,  all  kinds,  and  your 
neighbors’  addresses.  Particulars  for  stamp. 

News  Clipping  Co.,  Dept.  BA,  304  West  139tn  St.,  N.  Y. 


Brook  free 

nd  ad  dresses  of  5  errov 


to  any  one  who  will 
send  us  10  cents  for 
postage  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  5  grown  persons  who  want 
the  most  complete  Dream  Book  ever  published.  Worth 
50 cents.  BARCLAY  &  CO.,  Pub.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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adies  Wanted 


Good  wages  made.  Work  permanent.  No  can¬ 
vassing.  Send  self-stamped  envelope.  MISS 
MODELLE  MILLER,  New  Carlisle,  Ind. 


The  Delineator. 

THE  WOMAN’S  FAVORITE  MAGAZINE. 

CIRCULATION— Over  Half  a  Million  Copies  Monthly. 


HE  DEMHEATOH  is  Issued  Monthly, 
and  covers  the  Field  o¥  Fashion,  j 
Women’s  Work  and  Recreation.  Each 
Issue  contains  over  One  Fundred  and  F^ty 
Pages  o¥  Interesting  Reading  on  the  Fas^- 
ions,  Femcg-Work  (including  special  contri¬ 
butions  on  Liace-Making,  Rnitting,  Crochet¬ 
ing,  Tatting,  etc.),  Household  Management, 
The  Toilet,  Tf?e  Garden,  etc.,  etc.,  and  l?as 
in  addition  each  montl?  Articles  bg  dis¬ 
tinguished  Writers  on  the  Topics  o¥  tfye 
Time,  Women’s  and  Children’s  Education, 
Women’s  Handcrafts  and  Occupations, 
Suggestions  for  Seasonable  Entertainments 
and  a  Varietg  of  Other  Matter  Instructive 
and  Helpful  to  all  Women.  THE  DEMREA- 
TOR  is  t^e  Gheapest  and  Best  Woman’s 
Magazine  published. 

Price  of  Single  Copies,  15c.  Each. 
Subscription  Price,  $1.00  a  Year. 

Delineators,  sent  on  Subscription  or  by  Single  Copy  to  any 
Address  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland  or  Mexico,  , 
are  postpaid  by  the  Publishers.  When  the  Magazine  is  ordered 
sent  on  Subscription  to  any  other  country,  Sixty  Cents  for  Extra 
Postage  must  be  remitted  with  the  Subscription  Price.  Persons 
subscribing  are  requested  to  specify  particularly  the  Number 
with  which  they  wish  the  Subscription  to  commence.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  will  not  be  received  for  a  shorter  term  than  One 
Year,  and  are  always  payable  in  advance. 


TTJTO  To  Any  Person  residing  in  the 

1111*^  urrcft.  United  States,  Canada,  New¬ 
foundland  or  Mexico  sending 
us  $1.00  for  a  Subscription  to  The  Delineator,  with  Ten 
Cents  additional  to  prepay  transportation  charges,  we  will  also 
forward  a  Copy  of  The  Metropolitan  Catalogue  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  edition,  until  the  same  shall  be  exhausted.  The  Metro¬ 
politan  Catalogue  will  also  be  furnished  to  Persons  residing 
in  other  countries,  providing  the  Ten  Cents  transportation  charge 
is  remitted  us,  in  addition  to  the  Subscription  Price  and  the  ^ 


extra  postage  on  the  Subscription.  The  Catalogue  is 
furnished  on  the  conditions  stated  only  when  ordered  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Subscription,  and  is  subject  to  the 
transportation  charge  if  ordered  to  be  delivered  at  any 
point  outside  our  Office.  If  the  Current  Edition  of  The 
Metropolitan  Catalogue  is  exhausted  at  the  time  we 
receive  the  Subscription,  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  number  immediately  upon  its  publication.  See 
Advertisement  of  The  Metropolitan  Catalogue  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue. 


TO  PARTIES  DESIRING  ADDRESSES  CHANGED 
ON  OUR  SUBSCRIPTION  BOOKS. 

Subscribers  to  our  Publications,  when  notifying  us  of  a 
change  of  Address,  are  particularly  requested  to  give  their 
full  former  Address,  together  with  the  new  Address,  and 
state  the  name  of  the  Publication,  and  the  Month  and 
Year  in  which  the  subscription  to  it  began.  Thus  : 

“The  Butterick  Publishing  Co.  (Limited): 

“Mrs.  John  Martin,  formerly  of  Smithville,  Bullitt  Co.,Ky., 
whose  Subscription  to  The  Delineator  began  with  December, 
1895,  desires  her  address  changed  to  Manchester,  Delaware  Co., 
Iowa.” 


TO  PARTIES  COMPLAINING  OF  NON-RECEIPT 
OF  MAGAZINES. 

To  avoid  delay  and  long  correspondence,  a  subscriber  to 
any  of  our  Publications  not  receiving  publications  regu¬ 
larly,  should  name  in  the  letter  of  complaint  the  Month 
with  which  the  subscription  commenced.  A  convenient 
form  for  such  a  complaint  is  as  follows  : 

“The  Butterick  Publishing  Co.  (Limited): 

“  Mrs.  John  Martin,  of  Smithville,  Bullitt  Co.,  Ky.,  has  not 
received  the  August  number  of  The  Delineator,  for  which  she 
subscribed,  commencing  with  the  number  for  December,  1895. 

She  knows  of  no  reason  of  its  non-receipt.” 


TO  SECURE  SPECIFIC  NUMBERS  OF  THE 

DELINEATOR.  secure  the  filling  of  orders  for  The 
Delineator  of  any  specific  Edition,  we  should  receive 
them  by  or  before  the  tenth  of  the  month  preceding  the 
date  of  issue.  For  instance  :  Parties  wishing  The  Del¬ 
ineator  for  August  will  he  certain  to  secure  copies  of  that 
Edition  by  sending  in  their  orders  by  the  tenth  of  July. 

TO  PARTIES  ORDERING  PATTERNS  OR 

PUBLICATIONS  BY  MAIL.  In  sending  money  through 
the  mail,  to  us  or  to  agents  for  the  sale  of  our  goods, 
we  advise  the  use  of  a  Post-Office  Order,  an  Express  Money 
Order,  a  Bank  Check  or  Draft  or  a  Registered  Letter. 

Should  a  Post-Office  Order  sent  to  us  go  astray  in  the 
mails  we  can  readily  obtain  a  duplicate  here  and  have  it 
cashed.  An  Express  Money-Order  is  equally  safe  and  often 
less  expensive.  Bank  Drafts  or  Checks,  being  valuable  only 
to  those  in  whose  favor  they  are  drawn,  are  reasonably  cer¬ 
tain  of  delivery. 

A  Registered  Letter,  being  regularly  numbered,  can  be 
easily  traced  to  its  point  of  detention,  should  it  not  reach 
us  in  ordinary  course.  To  facilitate  tracing  a  delayed  Reg¬ 
istered  Letter,  the  complaining  correspondent  should  ob¬ 
tain  its  Number  from  the  local  postmaster  and  send  it  to  us. 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited).  7  to  17  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York. 
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,  MUSIC  AS  A  PROFESSION  FOR  WOMEN,  By  Xaver  Scharwenka,  IN  THIS  NUMBER. 


u 


he  bes  Hs  aye  hhe  cheapest"’ 

bid  imitation 

of&nd  subsHhabes  fo 
NAPOLI  0°*  It  is  a,  so  lid 
ca,ke  of  scouring  soap -Try  ilr 
^irvyour  nexl*  house-clea,ni  nA 

#  -:-cOPVRiGMTe:- 

REAL  ECONOMY. 


It  is  worse  than  nonsense  to  buy  a  cheap  article  with  which 
to  damage  more  valuable  property.  Scouring  soap  is  at  best  only 
a  trifling  expense,  but  with  a  poor  and  cheap  article  it  is  likely 
to  do  considerable  damage  to  fine  marble  or  other  property. 


ALBERT  R.  MANN 
LIBRARY 
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...  AT  ABOUT  HALF  USUAL  PRICES . .  . 

MORE  than  6,000  pieces  of  the  world’s  loveliest  Silks  in  the  newest  and  best  1S96  Spring  shades  and  designs  are 
now  to  be  sacrificed  in  this  grand  Clearance  sale,  at  about  half  the  price  that  they  brought  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Hardly  a  piece  in  the  entire  supply  that  could  be  woven  for  the  figure  at  which  it  now  sells.'  The  6,000  pieces 
are  divided  into  3  grand  lots,  at  50c.,  75c*  and  $1.00  a  yard.  Send  for  samples  and  secure  the  Silk  bargain  of  the  season. 

LOT  1,  at  50C.  3.  yd.  Real  $1.00  quality  of  Fancy  Taffetas,  in  stripes, 
figures,  warp  prints,  &c.  Real  $1  quality  of  rich  Dresden  Printed  Wash  Silks,  &c. 

85c.  and  $1.00  qualities  of  Satin  Figured  Gros  Grains.  75c.  quality  of  beautiful 
Rustling  Changeable  Taffetas.  And  many  other  wonderful  bargains  at  50c.  a  yd. 

LOT  2,  at  75C.  a  yd.  Real  $1.50  quality  of  extra  rich  plain  and  Jacquard 
Warp  Print  Taffetas.  Real  $1.50  quality  Black  Satin  Figured  Gros  Grains.  Real 
$1.50  quality  of  the  richest  Novelty  Silks  in  Persian  and  Dresden  designs.  And 
many  other  wonderful  bargains,  at  75c.  a  yd. 

LOT  3,  at  $1.00  a  yd.  Genuine  $2.00  a  yd.  quality  of  large  figured  Black 
Brocade  Silks  in  beautiful  new  designs.  Real  $2.00,  $1.75  and  $1.50  Finest  Warp 
Printed  Taffetas  and  Chine  Novelty  Silks.  And  many  other  wonderful  bargains  at 
$1  a  yd.  _ 

Send  for  Samples  at  once  and  order  quickly,  and  you  will  get  the 
Greatest  Silk  Bargain  ever  offered  in  America. 

CHAS.  A.  STEVENS  &  BROS., 

109  and  111  State  Street,  Chicago. 
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Bicycle  Fashions 


yy 


Is  a  Pamphlet  containing  illustra¬ 
tions  and  Descriptions  of  a  great 
variety  of 

CORRECT  AND 

COMFORTABLE 

GARMENTS 

for  the  use  of  those  pursuing 
this  fascinating  sport.  Its  se¬ 
lections  include  every  article 

of  Cycling  Attire  worn  by 
Ladies,  Misses,  Men  or 
Boys,  with  Prac¬ 
tical  Suggestions 
for  Materials  best 
suited  to  Bicycle 
Garments. 

The  Pamphlet 
also  contains 
much  of  general 
interest  to  cy¬ 
clers  in  the  way 
of  Instructions 
t  o  beginners, 
the  care  of 
a  wheel,  etc. 


The  Butterick  Publishing  Co. 

(limited),  w 

7  to  1?  West  18tli  St.,  New  York,  U.S.  A. 
171  to  175  Regent  St.,  London,  England. 


A copy  of 
“Bicycle 
Fashion  s  ” 
will  be  for¬ 
warded  by 
us  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  free, 
on  receipt  of 
a  one-penny 
oratwo-cent 
stampto  pre¬ 
pay  postage. 


BRAIDED  WIRE. 

The  favorite  material  for  Bustles,  Hip- 
Bustles,  Bust  Forms,  Sleeve  Distenders. 
Always  Retain  Their  Shape. 

Stylish,  Light  and  Graceful. 


m 


Cut  No.  1. 


Til  /<;  SFW‘IIYGFIA  >’ 
n  UST  FORMS  are  light 
as  a  feather,  perfect  m  shape , 
adjustable ,  comfortable ,  non¬ 
heating.  Cannot  injure 
health  or  retard  develop¬ 
ment.  Tastefully  covered , 
so  that  the  Forms  can  be 
removed  and  the  covering 
washed.  Price  .70  cents. 
(Cut  No.  1.) 


The  “  Combination  ”  Hip- 
bustle  makes  the  skirt  set  beau¬ 
tifully  over  the  hips  and  in  back. 
Very  light  and  comfortable. 
Extremely  stylish.  Price,  75 
rents.  (Cut  No.  3.) 


I*? , 


Cut  No.  3. 


Cut  No.  2. 


The  “  Empire  ”  Skirt  Cushion 
is  stylish  aud  very  popular.  A  little 
fulness  below  the  waist-line.  Price, 
ii5  cents.  (Cut  No.  3.) 


All  our  goods  are  covered  in  fine  Lawn,  except  the 
“Empire”  Skirt  Cushion. 

For  sale  in  leading  stores ,  or  sent  post-paid  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

The  WESTON  &  WELLS  MFG.  CO., 
1110-1116  Noble  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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3WEETHEART  MINE 


ROMANZA 


Poem  by 

EDWARD  WEITZEL. 


Music  by 

RENWAR  BORSCY,  Op,  26. 


Andante  cantaMle. 


Yoice. 


PIANO. 
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my  loved 
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dark  brown  hair 

small  white  hand 
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rose  -  bud  lies 
oth  -  er  rose 


rest,. 


Ah, 


hap  -  py  rose  that  lit -tie  knows  how  roy  -  al  is  thy  nest> 
hap  _  py  rose  that  lit  -  tie  knows  how  deep  are  lov-  ere’  sigt.s> 
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thy  sweet-ness  can  -  not  match  the  per  fume  of 
thy  col  -  or  can  -  not  match  the  rose  -  tint  on 


each  tress n 
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Lovely  Skin 
Luxuriant  Hair 


The  clearest  skin,  free  from  pimple,  spot,  or  blemish,  the  softest,  whitest 
hands,  the  most  shapely  nails,  and  luxuriant  hair  with  clean,  wholesome 
scalp,  are  produced  by  Cuticura  Soap,  beyond  all  comparison  the  most 
effective  skin  purifying  and  beautifying  soap  in  the  world.  It  is  the  only- 
preventive  of  pimples,  blackheads,  blotches,  red,  rough,  and  oily  skin, 
and  baby  blemishes,  because  the  only  preventive  of  inflammation  and 
clogging  of  the  pores,  the  cause  of  most  complexional  disfigurations. 

For  red,  rough  hands  -with  shapeless  nails,  itching,  burning  palms  and  painful  finger  ends, 
it  is  unrivalled.  It  clears  the  scalp  and  hair  of  crusts,  scales,  and  dandruff,  soothes  and  heals 
irritated  and  itching  surfaces,  stimulates  the  hair  follicles,  and  supplies  the  roots  with  energy 
and  nourishment.  Hence,  for  the  prevention  of  facial  blemishes,  for  giving  a  brilliancy  and 
freshness  to  the  complexion,  for  softening  and  whitening  the  hands,  and  for  cleansing  the 
scalp  and  invigorating  the  hair,  it  is  simply  incomparable. 

Sale  greater  than  the  combined  sales  of  all  other  skin  and  complexion  soaps,  hoth  foreign  and  domestic.  Sold 
throughout  the  world.  Potter  Drit,  an  d  Chem.  Coup.,  Sole  Props.,  Boston.  “  All  about  the  Skin  and  Complexion,” 
64  pages,  illustrated,  mailed  free.  British  depots  F.  Newbert  &  Soss,  1,  King  Edward-st,  London,  E.  C. 
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BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS 

ON  SOCIAL  CULTURE  AND  THE  DOMESTIC  SCIENCES  AND  ARTS, 

Published  by  THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  (limited), 


If  any  of  these  Works  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  Nearest  Butterick  Agency,  send  your  Ogder, 
with  the  Price,  direct  to  Us,  and  the  Publications  desired  will  be  forwarded  to  your  Address. 


Good  Manners.  This 

is  an  Exhaustive  Common- 
Sense  Work,  uniform  with 
“Social  Life,”  also  advertised 
on  this  page,  and  fully  ex¬ 
plains  the  latest  and  best  ideas 
on  Etiquette.  Price,  $1.00 
per  Copy, 

Social  Life  is  a  Book 
written  in  Correspondence 
Style  and  Explanatory  of 
Practical  Etiquette,  and  is  intended  as  a  Companion  Book  to 
“Good  Manners.”  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

The  Delsarte  System  of  Physical  Culture. 

This  Work,  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Georgeu,  is  a  Reliable  Text-Book,  Indis¬ 
pensable  in  Every  School  and  Home  where  Physical  Training  is 
taught;  and  the  Explanations  are  supplemented  by  over  Two  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Fifty  Illustrations.  Price,'  $1.00  per  Copy. 

Beauty:  Its  Attainment  and  Preservation.  The  Most 
Complete  and  Reliable  Work  ever  offered  to  Those  Who  Desire 
to  Be  Beautiful  in  Mind ,  Manner ,  Feature  and  Form.  This  Book 
is  more  comprehensive  in  its  dealings  with  the  subject  of  Beauty 
than  any  before  published.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

Needle-Craft:  Artistic  and  Practical.  This  will  be 
found  a  Comprehensive  and  Eminently  Useful  Volume,  replete  with 


The  Art  of  Cro¬ 
cheting  :  Introductory 
Volume.  This  Beautiful 
Work  is  replete  with  illus¬ 
trations  of  Fancy  Stitches, 
Edgings,  Insertions,  Gar¬ 
ments  of  Various  Kinds  and 
Articles  of  Usefulness  and 
Ornament,  with  Instructions 
for  Making  Them.  Price, 
50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Fancy  and  Practical  Crochet-Work  (Advanced 

Studies):  An  Up-to-Date  Pamphlet  on  Crochet -Work. 

This  Pamphlet  is  filled  with  New  Designs  of  Edgings  and  Insertions; 
Squares,  Hexagons,  Rosettes,  Stars,  etc.,  for  Tidies,  Counterpanes,  Cush¬ 
ions,  etc.;  Doileys,  Mats,  etc,;  Pretty  Articles  for  Misses  and  Children ; 
Bead  Crochet  and  Mould  Crochet.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Art  of  Knitting.  This  Book  is  complete  in  its  inten¬ 
tion  of  instructing  Beginners  and  advancing  Experts  in  Knitting,  intro¬ 
ducing  all  the  rudiments  of  the  work,  from  the  Casting-On  of 
Stitches  to  the  commencement  and  development  of  Plain  and 
Intricate  Designs.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Art  of  Modern  Lace-Making.  A  Revised 

and  Enlarged  Manual  of  this  Fascinating  Art,  containing  over  Two 
Hundred  Illustrations  of  Modern  Laces  and  Designs,  together  with 
Pull  Instructions  for  the  work,  from  hundreds  of  Primary  Stitches 
to  the  Final  Details.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Wood  -  Carving  and  Pyrography  or  Poker-Work. 

The  largest  manual  upon  Wood-Carving  and  Pyrography  ever  published. 
It  contains  Illustrations  for  Flat  Carving,  Intaglio  or  Sunk  Carving, 
Carving  in  the  Round,  and  Chip  Carving,  and  also  nearly  Four  Hundred 


accurate  Engravings  of  Decorative  Needle-Work  of  every  variety,  with 
full  instructions  for  their  reproduction,  etc.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

The  Pattern  Cook-Book.  A  Comprehensive  Work 
Showing  How  to  Cook  Well  at  Small  Cost,  and  embracing  The  Chemistry 
of  Food,  The  Furnishing  of  the  Kitchen,  How  to  Choose  Good  Food,  A 
Choice  Collection  of  Standard  Recipes,  etc.  Every  Recipe  in  this 
hook  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

Home-Making  and  House-Keeping.  This  Book 

contains  full  instructions  in  the  Most  Economical  and  Sensible 
Methods  of  Home-Making,  Furnishing,  House-Keeping  and  Domestic 
Work  generally.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

Needle  and  Brush:  Useful  and  Decorative.  A  Book 
of  Original,  Artistic  Designs,  and  one  that  should  be  seen  in 
every  Boudoir  and  Studio.  In  this  Volume  will  be  found  innu¬ 
merable  Artistic  Designs  for  the  Decoration  of  a  home,  all  of  them 
to  be  developed  by  the  Needle  or  Brush.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

Kindergarten  Papers.  Mrs.  Sara  Miller  Kirby,  the 
author  of  these  papers,  is  one  of  the  foremost  Kindergarteners  of  the 
country  She  makes  comprehensive  and  popular  review  of  the  whole 
Kindergarten  system,  and  then  proceeds  to  a  detailed  description  of 
the  gifts,  occupations  and  games  and  of  the  way  they  are  used.  There 
are  also  chapters  on  Christmas  work,  on  the  home  Kindergarten,  on 
training  and  training  schools,  on  the  preparation  of  topics  and  on  the 
literature  and  materials  used.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 


Engravings  of  Modern,  Renaissance,  German,  Norwegian,  Swedish 
and  Italian  Designs.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Drawing  and  Painting.  A  partial  List  of  Chapter  Head¬ 
ings  indicates  the  Scope  of  this  Beautiful  Work :  Pencil  Drawing — 
Tracing  and  Transfer  Papers — Sketching — Water  Colors — Oil  Colors — 
Oil  Painting  on  Textiles — Crayon  Work — Drawing  for  Decorative  Pur¬ 
poses —  Painting  on  Glass  —  Painting  on  Plaques — Lustra  Painting — 
Lincrusta — China  Painting — etc.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Masquerade  and  Carnival:  Their  Customs  and 

Costumes.  This  Book  contains  all  the  Important  Points  concerning 
Carnivals  and  similar  festivities,  and  presents  between  Two  and  Three 
Hundred  Illustrations  of  Costumes  for  Ladies,  Gentlemen  and  Young 
Folks,  with  complete  Descriptions.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Art  of  Garment  Cutting,  Fitting  and 

Making.  With  the  aid  of  this  Book  you  will  need  no  other  teacher 
in  Garment-Making.  It  contains  instructions  for  Garment-Making  at 
Home,  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  work  on  the  subject,  are 
Purely  Original  and  are  the  Practical  Result  of  Many  Experiments 
Conducted  by  us.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Drawn -Work:  Standard  and  Novel  Methods.  The 

most  Complete  and  Artistic  Book  Ever  Published  upon  this  fascinat¬ 
ing  branch  of  Needle-Craft.  Every  step  of  the  Work,  from  the  drawing 
of  the  threads  to  the  completion  of  intricate  work,  is  fully  Illustrated 
and  Described.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Tatting  and  Netting.  This  Pamphlet  contains  the  two 
varieties  of  Fancy-Work  named  in  the  title,  and  is  the  only  reliable 
work  combining  the  two  ever  issued.  Especial  effort  has  been  made 
to  provide  Rudimentary  Instructions  for  the  benefit  of  the  beginner, 
and  at  the  same  time  offer  the  skilled  worker  Designs  of  Elaborate 
Construction.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 


METROPOLITAN 
BOOK  SERIES. 

Sold  at  the  Uniform  Price  of 
$1.00  per  Copy. 


I  METROPOLITAN ! 
I  ART  SERIES,  f 


Sold  at  the  Uniform  Price  of 
50  Cents 


METROPOLITAN 
PAMPALET 
SERIES. 

Sold  at  the  Uniform  Price  of 
15  Cents  per  Copy. 


Mother  and  Babe: 

Their  Comfort  and  Care. 

A  Pamphlet  of  84  pages,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interest  of  Young 
Mothers,  illustrated  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared,  with  full  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  care 
of  infants  and  the  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  their  Wardrobes,  and 
also  treating  of  the  necessi¬ 
ties  belonging  to  the  Health 
and  Care  of  the  Expectant 
Mother.  Price,  15  Cents. 


Dainty  Desserts:  Plain  and  Fancy.  Every  House¬ 
keeper  should  possess  a  copy  of  “  Dainty  Desserts  :  Plain  and 
Fancy,”  in  which  she  will  find  directions  for  the  preparation  of  Dain¬ 
ties  adapted  to  the  palate  and  the  means  of  the  epicure  or  the  laborer 
and  to  the  digestion  of  the  robust  or  the  feeble.  Price,  15  Cents 
per  Copy. 

Nursing  and  Nourishment  for  Invalids.  This 

is  a  Pamphlet  that  contains  Explicit  Instructions  and  Valuable  Advice 
regarding  the  Best  Methods  and  Necessary  Adjuncts  in  the  Sick 
Room.  Care.  Comfort  and  Convalescence  are  fully  discussed,  and 
many  recipes  for  the  Most  Nourishing  Foods  and  Beverages  for 
Invalids  are  given.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 
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BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS-Continued. 


Tableaux,  Charades  and  Conundrums.  This 

is  a  New  Pamphlet  upon  this  class  of  Amusements.  Charades  in  all 
their  different  varieties,  and  Tableaux  and  fhe  details  necessary  to  their 
Perfect  Production,  are  Freely  Described  and  Discussed :  and  Many 
Examples  of  Each  are  Given.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

F ancy  Drills.  This  Pamphlet  contains  Directions  and  Illus¬ 
trations  for  the  Arrangement  and  Production  of  Twelve  New  Fancy 
Drills  suitable  for  School,  Church,  Club,  Society  and  General  Evening 
Entertainments.  Among  them  are  the  famous  Broom  and  Fan  Drills, 
the  New  Columbian  Drill,  the  Empire,  Doll,  Tambourine,  Flower  and 
Fancy  Dress  Drills,  etc.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Smocking,  Fancy  Stitches,  Cross-Stitch  and 
Darned  Net  Designs,  is  a  Pamphlet  which  includes  all  of 
the  Varieties  of  Needlework:  mentioned,  and  also  giv^-s  a  great  many 
illustrations  of  each  of  the  different  varieties.  One  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  subjects  treated  in  the  pamphlet  is  that  of  Finishing  Seam  Ends, 
Pockets.  Pocket-Laps,  Collars,  Cuffs,  etc.,  by  the  Tailors’  Method. 
Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Correct  Art  of  Candy  -  Making.  An  illustra¬ 
ted  Pamphlet  containing  simple  yet  reliable  instructions  for  Candy 
Making.  It  teaches  how  to  make  the  Finest  French  as  well  as  the 
Plainest  Domestic  Candies,  including  Cream  Candies.  Caramels,  Bon¬ 
bons,  Nut  and  Fruit  Candies,  Pastes,  Macaroons,  Drops,  Medicated 
Lozenges,  Comfits,  Candied  and  Dried  Fruits,  and  Candied  Flowers 
and  Nuts.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Perfect  Art  of  Modern  Dancing.  This 

Pamphlet  is  provided  with  Illustrated  Instructions  for  those  who  wish 
to  Learn  to  Dance  by  the  Methods  Employed  by  the  Best  Dancing 
Masters  of  the  Metropolis,  and  also  How  to  Dance  all  of  the  Popular 
Square  and  Round  Dances,  The  German  or  Cotillon,  The  Stately 
Minuet,  The  Caledonians,  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly.  Price,  15 
Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Perfect  Art  of  Canning  and  Preserving. 

This  Pamphlet  contains  full  instructions  regarding  the  Canning  of 
Vegetables,  including  Cora,  Beans,  Peas,  Asparagus,  Tomatoes,  etc.; 
the  Canning  of  Fruits  of  all  kinds  ;  the  Preparation  of  Jams,  Marma¬ 
lades.  Jellies,  Preserves,  Pickles,  Catsups  and  Relishes;  the  Putting  up 
of  Brandied  Fruits,  Spiced  Fruits,  Fruit  Butters,  Dried  Fruits,  Syrups, 
Home-Made  Wines,  Vinegars,  etc.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Extracts  and  Beverages.  In  the  Preparation  of 
Syrups,  Refreshing  Beverages,  Colognes.  Perfumes  and  Various  Toilet 
Accessories,  this  pamphlet  is  invaluable  alike  to  the  Belle  and  the 
Housekeeper,  Ilian  whom  none  know  better  the  unreliability  of  many 
of  the  perfumes  aud  flavoring  extracts  placed  on  the  market  for  Toilet 
and  Household  use.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Birds  and  Bird-Keeping.  This  Pamphlet  is  illustrated 
with  Numerous  Engravings  of  Cage  Birds  of  Various  Kinds,  their 
Cages,  and  Many  Modem  Appliances  for  Cages  and  Aviaries,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Full  instructions  as  to  the  Care,  Food,  Management,  Breed¬ 


ing  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Songsters  and  Feathered  Pets  in 
General.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

A  Manual  of  Lawn  Tennis.  This  Pamphlet  is  fully 

illustrated  and  contains  a  History  of  Tennis,  the  Rules.  Details  con¬ 
cerning  the  Development  of  Play,  Descriptions  of  the  Court,  Imple¬ 
ments,  and  Serviceable  Dress,  and  a  Chapter  on  Tournaments  and 
How  to  Conduct  Them.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Bees  and  Bee-Keeping.  This  Pamphlet  is  Profusely 
illustrated,  and  treats  of  the  Observances  and  Details  necessary  to 
successful  Bee-Ivceping.  Suggestions  are  given  as  to  Who  Should  Keep 
Bees,  How  and  Where  to  Buy,  Where  to  Locate  and  How  to  Conduct 
an  Apiary  and  Control  Bees;  Gathering  and  Extracting  Honey,  Pastur¬ 
age,  Artificial  Food,  etc.,  etc.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Uses  of  Crepe  and  Tissue  Papers.  This  Pam¬ 
phlet  is  illustrated  -with  Designs  and  Diagrams  for  Making  Paper 
Flowers  and  Various  Fancy  Articles.  Christmas,  Easter  and  General 
Gifts,  Novelties  for  Fairs,  A  Spring  Luncheon,  Toilet  Furnishings  for 
Gentlemen,  Sachets,  Cottage  Decorations  and  Dolls,  etc.  Price, 
15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Weddings  and  Wedding  Anniversaries.  This 

Pamphlet  contains  the  Latest  Information  and  Accepted  Etiquette 
concerning  everything  relating  to  the  Marriage  Ceremony,  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Various  Anniversaries,  from  the  First  year  to  the 
Seven ty-Fifth,  that  are  directly  and  suggestively  valuable.  Price, 
15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Child  Life.  This  Pamphlet  discusses  Influences  on  Pre-natal 
Life;  Bathing,  Clothing  and  Food  for  Infants;  Weaning  and  Feeding 
Children  After  the  First  Tear;  Diseases  of  Infants  and  Young  Chil¬ 
dren;  Care  of  Children’s  Eyes,  Ears  and  Teeth;  Children’s  Amuse¬ 
ments,  Conveniences  and  Habits;  Home  Influences;  The  Formation  of 
Character;  The  Kindergarten;  The  Home  Library;  Children's  Money, 
Pets,  Associates,  Sports  and  Games;  Training  a  Boy  for  Business; 
Training  Girls  for  Maternity  and  the  Rite  of  Marriage.  Price, 
15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Dogs,  Cats  and  Other  Pets.  A  Valuable  Pamphlet 
concerning  the  Care  of  Household  and  Other  Pets,  together  with  Inter¬ 
esting  Anecdotal  Descriptions  of  many  varieties  of  Animals.  Insects 
and  Reptiles  that  have  been  the  Pets  of  Well-Known  People.  The 
Directions  for  the  Care  of  Pets — especially  Dogs  and  Cats — are  authen¬ 
tic  and  practical,  and  enable  anyone  to  properly  minister  to  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  pets  either  in  Health  or  Illness.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Health:  How  to  Be  Well  and  Live  Long. 

The  Special  Mission  of  this  Pamphlet  is  full)’'  indicated  It  its  sub-title. 
Rational  Personal  Care  of  One’s  Natural  Physical  Condition,  without 
the  Aid  of  Drugs  and  Medicines,  except  when  the  latter  are  absolutely 
necessary,  are  two  of  the  many  strong  points  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  Pamphlet.  Every  chapter  is  valuable  to  every  reader  of  it;  and  a 
perusal  of  the  entire  collection,  with  an  adoption  of  its  suggestions, 
is  almost  an  assurance  of  an  Agreeable,  Green  Old  Age.  Price, 
15  Cents  per  Copy. 


Pastimes  for  Child¬ 
ren.  This  Popular  Pam¬ 
phlet  for  Children  has  been 
Revised  and  Enlarged,  and 
now  contains  some  of  the 
Most  Instructive  and  Enter¬ 
taining  Amusements  for  Rainy- 
Day  and  other  Leisure  Hours 
ever  issued.  It  is  filled  wdth 
Drawing  Designs,  Games,  In¬ 
structions  for  Mechanical  Toys, 
Cutting  Out  a  Menagerie, 
Making  a  Circus  of  Stuffed  and  Paper  Animals,  etc.,  etc.  Price, 
25  Cents  per  Copy. 

Venetian  Iron  Work:  The  Instructions  and  Designs 
in  this  handsomely  illustrated  Manual  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  to 
every  one  interested  in  Venetian  Iron  Work.  The  details  are  minute, 
the  Implements  fully  described,  and  the  Designs  so  clear  that  the 
amateur  will  have  no  difficulty  in  developing  the  work.  Price, 
25  Cents  per  Copy. 

Parlor  Plants  and  Window  Gardening.  The 

Amateur  Florist  cannot  fail  to  comprehend  the  contents  of  this 
pamphlet  or  become  expert  in  the  raising  of  House  Plants.  It  tells  all 
about  Necessary  Temperatures,  Suitable  Rooms,  the  Extermination  of 
Insect  Pests,  and  the  Care  of  Hundreds  of  Plants,  all  of  them  being 
Fully  Described  and  Iliustrated.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 

Artistic  Alphabets  for  Marking  and  Engrossing. 

Tii is  Book  illustrates  Fancy  Letters  of  various  sizes,  the  fashionable 
Script-Initial  Alphabet  in  several  sizes,  numerous  Cross-stitch  and 
Bead-work  Alphabets,  and  a  department  of  Religious  and  Society 
Emblems.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 


Recitations  and  How  to  Recite.  This  Pamphlet 

consists  of  a  large  collection  of  famous  and  favorite  recitations,  and 
also  includes  some  novelties  in  the  way  of  poems  and  monologues  sure 
to  meet  with  general  approval.  It  is  an  eminently  satisfactory  work 
from  which  to  choose  recitations  for  the  parlor,  for  school  exhibitions, 
Church  entertainments,  etc.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 

Social  Evening  Entertainments.  The  Entertain¬ 
ments  described  in  this  pamphlet  are  Novel,  Original.  Amusing  and 
Instructive,  and  not  of  the  Purdy  Conventional  Types.  A  few  of  the 
many  offered  are:  A  Literary  Charade  Party,  A  Witch  Party,  A  Ghost 
Ball,  A  Hallowe’en  German,  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Entertainment,  A 
Flower  Party,  A  Fancy-Dress  Kris  Kringle  Entertainment,  The  Bower's 
Christmas  Tree,  A  St.  Valentine’s  Masquerade  Entertainment,  etc.,  etc. 
Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Dining-Room  and  Its  Appointments. 

This  Pamphlet  is  issued  in  the  Interests  of  The  Home,  and  is  of  special 
value  to  Wives  and  Daughters  who,  by  their  individual  care  and  efforts, 
are  Home-Makers.  It  contains  Illustrated  Suggestions  for  Furnishing 
a  Dining-Room;  Instructions  for  its  Care  and  that  of  its  General 
Belongings;  The  Laying  of  the  Table  for  Special  and  Ordinary  Occa¬ 
sions;  Designs  for  and  Descriptions  and  Illustrations  of  Decorated 
Table-Linen  of  All  Varieties:  Fancy  Folding  of  Napkins;  and  Detailed 
Instructions  for  Polite  Deportment  at  the  Table,  etc.,  etc.  Price, 
25  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Home  is  an  attractive  Pamphlet  containing  experienced 
advice  upon  the  selection  of  a  Residence.  Sanitation,  Renovation,  Fur¬ 
nishing,  Upholstering.  Table  Service,  Carving.  House  Cleaning,  The 
Repairing  of  China,  Preservation  of  Furs,  The  Cleaning  of  Laces, 
Feathers  and  Gloves,  and  a  great  variety  of  allied  facts  helpful  to  the 
Housekeeper.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 
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METROPOLITAN 
HANDY  SERIES. 

Sold  at  the  Uniform  Price  of 
25  Cents  per  Copy. 
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^  |  Ml  E  many  worthless  imitations  of  FIBRE 
k  CHAMOIS  now  in  the  market,  make 
it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  fact  that  for  their  protection 
every  yard  of  the  genuine  material  is  plainly 
stamped 

Libre  Chamois 

Beware  of  these  imitations  and  get  FIBRE 
CHAMOIS,  or  you  will  be  obliged  to  make 
your  dress  over.  Dressmakers  should  ex¬ 
amine  their  bills  and  see  that  the  material 


is  billed  “FIBRE  CHAMOIS,”  otherwise 
they  may  get  some  of  the  worthless  imita¬ 
tions,  while  paying  for  the  genuine  article. 


Fashi  on  able  Dressmakers 
everywhere  endorse  and  use 
Fibre  Chamois. 

Puffed  Sleeves  and  Skirts  supported  by 
Fibre  Chamois  will  not  lose  their  shape. 
Cheaper,  lighter  in  weight  and  better  than 
any  other  stiffening  material. 


COMES  IN  THREE  WEIGHTS  : 

No.  10,  Light.  No.  20,  Medium.  No.  30,  Heavy. 

COLORS : 

Black — Slate — Ecru — Brown — Natural  Chamois. 


At  the  titling  Counter  of  all  Dry  Goods  Stores. 


* 

i 


How  to  Use 
Fibre  Chamois 

/TA0  support  Puffed  Sleeves  and 
Skirts  properly,  see  that  you  get 
the  correct  weights  for  that  purpose, 
described  as  follows:  No.  10  for 
silks  and  light  materials;  No.  20  for 
heavier  goods;  No.  30  for  warmth 
and  where  canvas  is  needed. 

Always  cut  the  FIBRE  CHAMOIS 
the  exact  size  of  the  goods,  and  sew 
up  in  the  seams  with  the  material; 
gather  or  pleat  the  same  as  you 
would  the  material,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  stylish  garment. 
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Figure  No.  20  Y, 


9  'Bregsmakinq  at  Home.  I 

_  °  & 
(For  Descriptions  of  Styles  see  Article  on  Pages  192  to  194  )  © 


Figttre  No.  25  Y. 


The  Metropolitan 

The  Metropolitan  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Fashions  is 
15x19  inches  in  size,  and 
contains  from  125  to  150 
pages  of  beautifully  print¬ 
ed  large  Illustrations, 
representing  the  Latest 
and  Reigning  Fashions 
for  Ladies’,  Misses’  and 


Catalogue 

ofFashions. 


Children’s  Wear.  It  is 
published  Semi-Annually, 
in  February  and  August, 
with  Ten  Monthly  Sup¬ 
plements,  the  latter  con¬ 
taining  the  New  Styles 
that  have  become  fash¬ 
ionable  between  the  time 
of  publication  of  each 
volume  and  that  of  its 


TERMS  FOR  THE 
METROPOLITAN  CATALOGUE. 

Popular  Edition.  Printed  in  English. 

Price  of  Subscription,  including  Two 
Volumes  (in  Pamphlet  Binding),  issued 
respectively  in  February  and  August, 
and  Ten  Supplementary  Sheets,  issued 
monthly,  Transportation  Charges  Prepaid 
by  Us/  -  - . 75  Cents. 

NOTE. — If  One  Volume  is  delivered  over  the  Counter,  an 
allowance  of  Ten  Cents  is  made  on  the  Subscription  Price. 


successor. 

J£§F*The  Price  of  the 
Publication  places  it  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  every 
Dressmaker,  Milliner  and 
Housekeeper. 


Price  of  Subscription,  where  the  Two 
Volumes  are  delivered  over  the  Counter 
and  the  Supplementary  Sheets  are  de¬ 
livered  by  mail  or  otherwise,  50  Cents. 
Price  of  Single  Volume,  over  the  counter, 

20  Cents. 

Price  of  Single  Volume,  by  mail,  30  Cents. 


The  Metropolitan  Catalogue  of  Fashions 

(Cosmopolitan  Edition)  is  a  reproduction  of  the  above,  with  the  descriptions  in 
English,  Spanish  and  German.  Subscription  Price  for  this  Edition,  including  Two 
Volumes,  etc,,  as  above,  Transportation  Charges  Prepaid  by  Us,  $1.00. 

NOTE. — If  One  Volume  is  delivered  over  the  Counter,  an  allowance  of  Ten  Cents  is  made  on  the 
Subscription  Price. 

Price  of  Single  Volume,  over  the  counter,  25  Cts.  Priceof  Single  Volume,  by  mail,  35  Cts. 


nu.i  ■ 


(Edicion  Cosmopolitana) 


es  una  reproduccion,  impresa  en  Espanol, 
Aleman  e  Ingles,  de  la  Edicion  “Popular.” 
Es  15x19  pulgadas  en  tamafio  y  contiene  de 
P25  a  150  paginas  de  ilustraciones,  hermosa- 
mente  impresas,  representando  las  Ultimas 
Modas  para  Ropas  de  Senoras,  Senoritas  y 
Ninos.  Se  publica  Semi-Anualmente,  en 
Eebrero  y  Agosto,  con  Diez  Suplementos 
MensuaJes. 

Precio  de  Suscripcion  a  la  Edicion  Cosmo¬ 
politana,  incluvendo  Dos  Tomos  y  Diez 
Suplementos  Mensuales.  Cargos  de 
Porte,  pagos  por  la  Casa,  $1.00,  oro. 
Precio  por  Un  Tomo  en  ei  mostrador,  30 
Centavos,  oro. 

Precio  por  Un  Tomo  por  eorreo,  40  Cen¬ 
tavos,  oro. 


. . DER . . 

Grosse  Katalog 

(Cosmopolitische  Ausgabe) 

ist  cine,  in  spauischer,  dcutscher  und  engli- 
sclier  Sprache  gedruckte  Reproduction  der 
unter  dem  Namen  „Popular  Edition11  be- 
kaunteu  Ausgabe  des  ., Metropolitan  Cata¬ 
logue. u  Derselbe  ist  38x48  cm.  gross  und 
enthalt  125  bis  150  Seiten  pracktig  ausge- 
fiihrter  Ulustrationen,  welchc  die  neuesten 
und  herrschenden  Moden  fiir  Darnen,  Mad- 
chen  und  Kinder  darstellen.  Er  ersclieint 
halbjahrlich  und  zwar  im  Februar  und 
August,  ausserdem  gehoren  zu  demselben 
zehn  monatliclie  Beilagen. 

Abonnements  -  Preis  der  Cosmopolitisclien 
Ausgabe  (fur  zwei  Kataloge  und  zehn 
monatliche  Beilagen)  bei  franco  Zu- 
sendung  -  -  -  M.  4. 

Einzelne  Exemplare  kosten  -  M.  1.20. 
Einzelne  Exemplare,  franco, 

per  Post  -  M.  1.60. 


FREE  TO  ALL. 

THE . . .  Illustrating  the 

METROPOLITAN  ^Sd^Mks! 

FASHION  es  and  Children, 

ctippiT  can  be  obtained, 

oncci,  Free  of  ChargCj 

by  ordering  the  same  from  Us  or  any 
of  our  Agents. 

We  do  not  accept  Subscriptions  to 
the  Metropolitan  Fashion  Sheet, 
but  are  always  pleased  to  furnish,  Free 
of  Charge  to  Any  One  applying  for 
the  same,  a  Copy  of  the  Current  Issue 
as  above  stated. 

The  Metropolitan  Fashion  Sheet 
consists  of  eight  pages,  11  x  16  inches 
in  size,  and  is  a  handy  index  of  the 
latest  styles  of  Patterns  issued. 

If  there  is  no  Agency  for  our  Patterns 
in  your  vicinity,  send  a  Postal  to  us  for 
the  Fashion  Sheet.  If  you  desire  Sam¬ 
ple  Copies  sent  to  any  of  your  friends, 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  fill  such  orders. 


El  Periodico 
De  Las  Modas 
Metropolitanas. 


Muestra  las  Ultimas 
Modas  para  Senoras, 
Senoritas  y  Ninos.  Con- 
siste  de  ocho  p&ginas, 
11x16  pulgadas  en  ta- 
mafio,  y  es  un  indice 
rnuy  c-onveniente  de  los  ultimos  estilos.  Envienos 
una  Tarjeta  Postal  por  una  eopia  muestra,  la 
cual  surtiremos  Libre  de  Gasto.  Si  desea 
V.  suscribirse  a  la  publicacion,  tendremos  sumo 
gusto  en  enviarle  un  numero  mensual,  por  doce 
meses  sucesivamente,  al  reeibo  de  sellos  u  otros 
fondos  sobre  los  cuales  podamos  realizar  25 
centavos,  dinero  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  6  un 
shilling  Ingles. 


OFERTA  ESPECIAL. — A  cualquiera 
Senora  que  nos  envie  una  lista  de  doce  6  m&s  - 
direceiones  de  sus  amistades.  que  ella  eree  gus* 
tarian  de  copias  muestras  del  Periodico  de  las 
Modas  Metropolitanas.  enviaremos  la  publica- 
cidn.  libre  de  gasto.  por  un  ano. 


BUTTERICKS  bringt  die  neuesten 

1 — — —  ]\-i0(]en  f ur  Damen, 

MQDENBLATT  Madchen  und  Kin- 

der.  Es  besteht  aus 
acht  Seiten  28x41  cm.  gross  und  ist  ein 
Verzeichniss  aller  herrschenden  Mo¬ 
den.  Nach  Erhalt  einer  Postkarte  wer- 
den  wir  Jedem  eine  Probe-Nummer 
gratis  und  franco  zustelien.  Jedem, 
der  auf  dieses  Blatt  zu  abonnieren 
wiinscht,  werden  wir  gern  gegen  Ein- 
sendung  von  Freimarken  oder  Geld, 
im  Wert  von  25  Cents  (Geld  der  Ver- 
einigten  Staaten)  oder  1  Mark,  monat- 
lich  fur  zwolf  auf  einander  folgende 
Monate  eine  Nummer  zuschicken. 

SPECIELLE  OFFERTE.-  Jeder  Dame, 
welche  tins  eine  Liste  von  zwolf  oder  mehr  Ad- 
dressen  von  befreundeten  Damen  zuschickt,  die 
eine  Probe-Nummer  unseres  Modenblattes 
haben  mochten.  werden  wir  diese  Publication 
auf  ein  Jahr  gratis  zuschicken. 


THE  BUTTER1CK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

(Limited), 

7  to  1  7  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 


The  Butterick  Publishing  Co. 

(limited), 

7  to  17  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 
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HOUSE  FURNISHING  AND  DECORATION. 


quite  a  distance  up  from  the  floor,  across  which  lies  an  oblong 
Japanese  rug.  An  oak  liat-lree,  a  porcelain  umbrella-stand,  an 
upholstered  chair  and  a  small  table  provide  suitable  furniture  and 
a  lamp  swung  from  a  bracket  fixed  to  the  wall  lights  the  hall  by 
night.  A  charming  feature  is  a  recess  having 
with  white  casement  muslin  sash-curtains  and 
upholstered  in  light-green  denim,  a  valance  of 
round  the  bottom.  At  the  right-hand  side  a  curtain  of  the  denim 
is  adjusted  upon  a  brass  rod.  Vases  are  arranged  on  a  ledge  above 
the  curtain  and  a  flowering  plant  stands  in  the  window. 

In  the  next  engraving  to  the  right  suggestions  are  given  for 
draping  a  bed.  An  olive  Brussels  filling  covers  the  floor  and  is 


several  windows 
a  window  seat 
the 


same  falling 


fi 


seilles. 
pery  is 


continued  into  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  room,  partly  visible 
through  the  arched  door¬ 
way.  Oriental  rugs  lie 
upon  the  floor.  The  bed 
is  of  white  enamel  with 
brass  trimmings.  The 
Turkish  bolster  is  of  light- 
ured  China  silk  and  the 
ipread  is  of  white  Mar- 
Tlie  canopy  dra- 
of  white  dotted 

SAviss. 

In  the  third  illustration 
are  shown  a  boudoir  and 
one  corner  of  a  bed-room. 
Hugs  lie  upon  the  polished 
floor  of  the  boudoir.  The 
walls  are  hung  with  a 
faintly  tinted  rose  paper 
with  a  design  in  green 
and  gold,  the  paper  pro¬ 
viding  an  artistic  back¬ 
ground  for  the  pictures. 
The  doorways  have  fine 
spindle  grilles  and  portieres  of  rich  Oriental 
stuffs  are  draped  in  then/ 


The  treatment  of  a  room  is  less  a  caprice  of  fashion 
than  an  expression  of  individual  fancy.  The  general  plan 
and  purpose  of  an  apartment  should  suggest  not  only  the 
style  but  the  kind  of  furniture  required.  Heretofore  a 
single  color  dominated  a  room :  now  an  association  of 
several  colors  is  in  order  and.  indeed,  conveys  a  happier 
idea.  It  has  been  wisely  said  that  the  hall  is  the  keynote 
of  the  house.  Its  message  should  be  a  welcome  to  every 
new-comer,  and  this  is  possible,  no  matter  to  what  degree 
simplicity,  so  it  falls  short  of  severity,  is  observed.  The 
hall  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  page  gives  an 
impression  of  hospitality.  The  parquet  floor  is  in  a  light- 
brown  tone  and  the  walls  are  hung  with  a  light-olive  paper 
bearing  a  small  gilt  device,  the  Avood  Avork  extending 


The  Breakfast  Cocoa 

MADE  BY 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO, 


DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Limited, 


Established  1780. 


Costs  less 

than 
ONE  CENT 
a  cup. 


ip | 


No 

Chemicals. 


Always  *,sk  your  Grocer  for 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.’S,  Breakfast  Cocoa  v  i 

Made  at  O  * 

DORCHESTER,  MASS., 

It  bears  their  Trade  Mark,  “  La  Belle  Chocolatiere  "  on  every  can.  -  ^ 

AVOID  IMITATIONS, 


Only  Obesity  Remedies 


ADMITTED 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


It  has  been  demonstrated  that  DR.  EDISON’S 
OBESITY  PILLS  AND  Or  HER  REMEDIES  act  SO 
vigorously  on  starch  in  process  of  digestion  as  to  be 
of  inestimable  value  in  the  digestion  of  starchy 
foods.  Hence  their  potency  as  fat  reducers,  for  it  is 
the  starchy  element  in  food  that  fattens.  They  are 
prompt  in  action,  thoroughly  reliable,  perfectly  safe 
in  any  or  all  cases  and  free  from  poisons  or  nar¬ 
cotics.  No  accident  ever  occurred  from  their  use. 
They  are  agreeable  to  the  patient  and  satisfactory  to 
the  physician.  They  are  recommended  and  pre¬ 
scribed' by  eminent  physicians  and  are  largely  em¬ 
ployed  in  great  hospitals  and  remedial  institutions, 
and  have  been  endorsed  by  the  written  statements 
of  more  medical  men  than  all  the  other  obesity 
treatments  in  the  world  combined.  The  advancing 
hot  season  is  full  of  danger  to  you  if  you  are  fat. 
Get  on  the  safe  side  by  taking  this  treatment  now. 


Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  Pills,  Salt,  Compound  and  Band. 


DON’T  BE  TOO  FAT  IN  SUMMER! 

Remember  Dr.  Edison’s  Treatment  is  Better  and  Cheaper  than  any  other.  We  have  three  large  stores..  Other  adver¬ 
tisers  of  Obesity  remedies  have  no  stores,  no  offices— you  can’t  find  them  personally.  ’ 


The  portrait  here  presented  is  that  of  Mrs.  Walter  Davlin,  Whit¬ 
more,  Ohio,  who  writes  a  letter  full  of  suggestions  to  those  suffering 
from  corpulency :  Whitmore,  Sandusky  County,  O.,  May  1,  1896. 
For  the  past  six  months  I  have  been  taking  jyour  Obesity  Remedies 
and  have  reduced  my  weight  150  pounds  and  my  general  health  is 
greatly  improved  ;  in  fact,  I  owe  my  life  to  your  Obesity  Remedies. 
My  waist  measurement  was  reduced  from  57  inches  to  43  inches,  a 
difference  of  14  inches.  Previous  to  taking  your  remedies  I  suffered 
from  shortness  of  breath  and  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  could  not 
take  any  exercise  whatever,  and  my  ankles  refused  to  support  my 
weight.  Now  I  can  exercise  freely,  the  shortness  of  breath  has  left 
me,  as  has  also  my  heart  trouble.  While  taking  your  remedies  I 
made  a  irip  to  the  Pacific  coast.  I  was  able  to  walk  around  quite  a 
good  deal,  which  I  had  not  been  able  to  do  previously  for  a  number 
of  years.  On  my  return  home  my  neighbors  said  they  had  never 
expected  to  see  me  return  alive,  but  through  the  efficacy  of  your 
Obesity  Remedies  I  have  been  greatly  improved.  I  shall  continue 
your  treatment,  as  I  desire  to  be  reduced  about  fifty  (50)  pounds 
more.  I  have  answered  a  great  many  letters  of  inquiry  as  to  the 
truth  of  this  statement  and  have  always  recommended  Dr.  Edison’s 
Obesity  Remedies  to  all  who  are  overburdened  with  superfluous 
flesh.  Yours  truly,  Mrs.  Walter  Davlp*.” 

Marietta  Thomas  Hand,  the  popular  writer  on  subjects  of  interest 
to  women,  writes  thus  from  the  New  York  Woman’s  Club: 
“  I  grew  fat  and  sick.  Dr.  Edison’s  Pills  and  Salt  made  me  thin 
and  well.  Tney  relieved  me  of  46  pounds  of  fat  and  cured  me  of 
serious  stomach  trouble  in  seven  weeks.” 

If  you  write  to  Mrs.  Josephine  McPherson,  7916  Wright  street, 
Chicago,  she  will  tell  you  how  she  was  reduced  49  pounds  by 
Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  Pills  and  Salt. 

Hon.  Walton  McDonnell,  St.  Louis,  writes:  “  In  fiva  weeks  Dr. 
Edison’s  Obesity  Band  reduced  my  abdominal  measurement  seven 
inches.” 

P$P  Dr.  Edison’s  Pills  and  Salt  should  be  taken  in  early  Sum¬ 
mer,  to  tone  up  the  system  and  fortify  it  against  the  dangers  of  the 
hot  weather.  Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  Pills  reduce  fat  20  to  30  pounds 
a  month.  No  “tonics,”  “nervines,”  “  sarsaparillas  ”  or  other 
medicine*  required  when  these  remedies  are  used,  for  these  alone 
purify  the  blood  and  are  beneficial  to  both  fat  and  thin. 


PKICES.— Obesity  Pills,  $1.50  a  bottle;  three  bot¬ 
tles  for  $4  (enough  for  one  treatment);  Obesity  Fruit 
Salt,  $1  a  bottle.  If  either  Pills  or  Salt  be  used,  not 
both,  best  effects  are  gained  by  taking  the  Pills.  Dr. 
Edison’s  common  Obesity  Band  is  $2.50  up  to  36 
iuches  in  length,  and  10  cents  extra  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  inch.  His  improved  bands  are  a  little  more 
expensive.  Measure  as  per  figures  on  cut. 

Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  and 
Supporting  Bands  should 
be  used  by  fleshy  men  and 
women ;  his  supporting 
Band  by  all  women  in  a 
weak  condition. 


IDIR,-  jEJIDXSOINr’S 

Obesity  Reducing  Compound. 

“  Fat  folks  who  want  vegetable  remedies  in  liquid 
form  welcome  Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  Reducing  Com¬ 
pound,  and  testify  to  the  rapid  and  agreeable  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  has  taken  off  their  surplus  flesh  and 
left  them  thin  and  healthy.”— Dr.  Robert  Lee  Shrady 
in  the  Central  Medical  Age. 

PRICE  OF  COMPOUND.— Two  months’  treat¬ 
ment,  $6,  sent  prepaid  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. —You  are  invited 
to  address  our  Chicago  Medical  Department  about 
your  obesity  or  about  any  medical  question.  You 
will  be  answered  carefully  and  practically  and 
without  charge. 


Ray  you  saw  this  in  The  Delineator.  Direct  letters,  mail,  express  and  C.  O.  D.  orders  to  BORING  *  CO. , 
General  A  gents  for  the  U.  S.  To  insure  prompt  reply,  mention  Department  as  below.  Use  only  the 
nearest  address : 


LORING  &  CO.  DEPT.  119. 

Cut  this  out  and  send  for  our  New  24 -Column  JPaper  “  How  to  Cure  Obesity.” 


No.  42  WEST  22d  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
No.  3  HAMILTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


No.  115  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Figure  No.  27  Y. 


Figure  No.  28  Y. 


Figure  No.  29  Y. — Ladies’  Cavalier 
Cuffs.— (Cut  by  Pattern  No.  1074  ; 
3  sizes :  small,  medium  and  large ; 
price  3d.  or  5  cents.) 


Figures  Nos.  26  Y,  27  Y  and  28  Y.  i 
— Ladies'  Sailor  Collars.—  - 
(Cut  by  Pattern  No.  1154;  3 
sizes:  small,  medium  and  large;  price  5d.or  10  cents.) 


Figure 


30  Y. — Ladies 


Gauntlet  Cuff  and  Bell 
Cuff.— (Cut  by  Pattern  No. 
1071;  3  sizes: 
small,  medium 
and  large ;  price 
3d.  or  5  cents  ) 


Figure  No.  31 Y.— 
Bows  and  Tie  to  be 
Worn  with  Shirt- 
Waists  or  Chem¬ 
isettes. 


Figure  No.  32  Y. 
—  Ladies’ 
Chemisettes. — 
(Cut  bv  Pattern 
No.  8289;  12 
sizes;  llj-o  to 
17  inches,  neck 
measure;  price 
5d.  or  10  cents.) 


Figure  No.  33  Y. — Ladies’  Turn-Eown  Collars 
and  Turn-Up  Cuffs.— (Cut  by  Pattern  No.  1091;  12  collar  sizes, 
11/1}  to  17,  inches ;  and  5  cuff  sizes,  8  to  10  inches ;  price  5d.orl0cts.) 


Figure  No.  34  Y. 
— Ladies’  Lin¬ 
en  Collars 
and  Cuffs. — 
(Cut  bv  Pattern 
No.  1069;  12 
collar  sizes, 
11^  to  17  inch¬ 
es;  and  5  cuff 
sizes,  8  to  10 
inches;  price 
^d.  or  10  cents.) 


Figure  No.  35  Y. 

STYLISH  LINGERIE. 

(For  Descriptions  See  Pages  167  and  168.) 


Figure  No.  36  Y. 

Figures  Nos.  35  Y  and  36  Y. — La¬ 
dies’  Plaited  and  Gathered 
Fichus. — (Cut  by  Pattern  No. 
1158;  3  sizes:  small,  medium 
and  large;  price  5d.  or  10  cents.) 


anaiED.  PINAUD 

37  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg,  Paris. 


SMELLING 


Violet  and 
Lavender. 


...SALTS 


Useful  for  Headache  and  Fatigue,  Don’t  fail  to  take  a 
bottle  for  use  on  the  cars  or  in  the  country, 

A  large  bottle  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 


The  Latest  Exquisite  Creations  in  Perfumes 


LATEST  PARISIAN  NOVELTY 


ROMAN 


Sels  Romains. 


“  Violette  -  Reine.”  I  “  Roman  ”  Perfumes. 


Now  the  European  Fad.  •/. 

Queen  of  all  Voilet  Perfumes.  (g 

Most  Exquisite  and  Refined. 

If  not  obtainable  at  your  Dealer’s,  we  will  send,  prepaid,  either  of  the  Perfumes  on  receipt  cf  $1.25. 


Unusually  delicate  and  remarkably  permanent. 
In  beautifully  decorated  boxes 
containing  3  bottles. 


ED.  PINAUD’S 

Importation  Office:  46  T  East  14th  Street  (Union  Square),  New  York. 
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OWN  UP  WILLIE  - 

TELL  HE  WHERE  YOliVE  HIDDEN 
MAMJfel 


MARK  YOU — Flashskin  is  a  polishing  cloth,  half  a 
yard  square.  Expert  judgment  pronounces  it 
wonderful.  It  quickly  polishes  any  kind  of  wood, 
metal  or  glass.  Mark  you  ;  any  kind  !  Will  posi¬ 
tively  remove  tarnish,  absorb  dirt  and  injure 
nothing.  Two  Flasliskins  for  25c.  Try  it.  If  your 
dry  goods  dealer  don’t  have  it  in  stock  write  to 

“  FLASHSKIN,”  98-100  Bleecker  Street,  New  York. 


The  Softest  Thin?,  We  Ever  Struck  1 

i'zAM I 


1 


One  hundred  (100)  dollars  will  be  paid  the 
lady  who  sends  us  the  most  useful  or  most 
artistic  household  or  family  article  made 
out  of  five  yards  of  Dwight  Anchor  Cotton, 
in  any  width  from  36  to  90  inches.  Each 
article  must  be  accompanied  by  a  Dwight 
Anchor  Label.  Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
width  you  desire.  If  not  in  stock  write  us. 

Suggestions  for  articles:  Sheets,  Pillow 
Cases,  Shirts,  Skirts,  Cradle  Cloths,  Infants’ 
Dresses,  Night-robes,  etc. 

Competition  closes  December  1,  1896. 

MINOT,  HOOPER  &  CO. ,  Thomas  St.,  New  York. 

I 

§ 


YoL.  XLV11I. 


1896. 


J^O.  2. 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  STYLES  SHOWN  ON  COLORED  PLATES  5  AND  6. 


Figure  D  10.— LADIES’  AFTERNOON  TOILETTE. 

Figure  D  10. — This  consists  of  a  Ladies’  basque-waist  and 
skirt.  The  basque-waist  pattern,  which  is  No.  8510  and  costs 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  thirteen 
sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  may  be  seen  in 
four  views  on  page  160.  The 
skirt  pattern,  which  is  No.  8508 
and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents, 
is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist 
measure,  and  is  also  shown  on 
page  167  of  this  number  of  The 
Delineator. 

For  either  elaborate  or  infor¬ 
mal  Summer  festivities  this  is  a 
charming  toilette.  It  is  here 
pictured  made  of  figured  organ¬ 
dy  over  blue  silk,  with  lace  edg¬ 
ing  for  the  Bertha  and  glace 
taffeta  ribbon  for  decoration. 

An  accurately  adjusted  lining 
insures  a  trim  appearance  and  a 
youthful  effect  is  the  result  of 
the  arrangement  of  fulness  in  the 
fronts,  which  close  at  the  center, 
where  they  droop  slightly  over 
the  wrinkled  ribbon  belt.  At 
the  sides  the  waist  is  smooth  and 
the  back  is  smooth  at  the  top 
but  has  gathered  fulness  at  the 
bottom.  A  gathered  Bertha  of 
Mechlin  lace  arranged  in  round 
yoke  outline  relieves  the  waist 
of  severity ;  it  is  charmingly  dis¬ 
posed  in  soft  jabot  effect  over 
the  closing.  Ribbon  follows  the 
top  of  the  Bertha  and  ribbon 
loops  extend  from  under  the 
Bertha  over  the  three-quarter 
length  sleeves,  which  are  un¬ 
lined.  A  ribbon  encircles  the  standing  collar  and  is  bowed  at 
the  back  and  sections  of  ribbon  extend  over  the  skirt  from  the 
ribbon  belt  and  are  tacked  under  pretty  bows  at  the  knee.  The 
pattern  provides  that  the  waist  may  be  made  with  high  or  low 
neck  and  with  full-length  or  three-quarter  lepgtli  sleeves. 

The  full  skirt,  which  is  arranged  over  a  five-gored  foundation 


or  slip  skirt,  has  a  smooth  front-gore  and  falls  in  soft  folds  at 
the  sides  and  back,  where  it  is  gathered  at  the  top. 

Toilettes  of  this  style  are  in  high  vogue  for  visiting,  calling, 
Summer  fetes  and  other  al  fresco  gayeties,  as  well  as  for  the  prom¬ 
enade  at  Summer  resorts.  Foun¬ 
dation  or  slip  skirts  are  made 
of  figured  chine  taffeta  to  wear 
under  transparent  textiles,  plain 
taffeta  silk,  crisp  and  of  vivid 
hue  or  the  less  expensive  per- 
caline.  A  delightful  all-white 
organdy  toilette  was  made  up 
in  this  manner  to  wear  over  a 
slip  of  figured  chine  taffeta  silk, 
pure  white  ribbon  being  used  for 
the  belt,  stock  and  sleeve-bands. 
This  arrangement  of  white  over 
flowered  silk  is  especially  com¬ 
mended  for  young  ladies.  Fish 
net,  Brussels  net,  mousseline  de 
soie,  grenadine,  batiste  and  can¬ 
vas  are  favored  diaphanous  ma¬ 
terials  to  wear  over  silk,  not 
excepting  organdy  in  white  and 
pale  tints  patterned  with  beauti¬ 
ful  fioral  and  Oriental  designs  in 
brilliant  and  subdued  colorings. 
Such  toilettes  may  be  elegantly 
elaborated  with  ribbon  or  simply 
trimmed,  according  to  their  in¬ 
tended  uses. 

The  straw  hat  is  of  the  dark¬ 
est  tint  of  blue  shown  in  the  toi¬ 
lette  and  daisies,  ribbon  and 
willowy  aigrettes  adorn  it  artis¬ 
tically. 

Figure  Dll.— LADIES’  CALL¬ 
ING  COSTUME. 

Figure  Dll. — This  illus¬ 

trates  a  Ladies’  costume.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8491  and 
costs  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight,  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen 
in  three  views  on  page  143. 

A  pleasing  color  scheme  is  here  effected  in  the  costume  by 
the  arrangement  of  sheer  linen  batiste  in  the  natural  linen 
hue  over  changeable  violet  silk,  with  the  silk  alone  for  the 


Back  Views  of  Styles  Shown  on  Colored  Plate  5. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1896,  by  the  Butterick  Publishing  Co.  [Limited],  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress ,  at  Washington. 
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full  fronts  and  all-over  embroidered  batiste  over  the  silk  for 
the  fancy  collar;  green  ribbon,  lace  edging  and  ruffles  of 
the  batiste  are  used  in  a  charmingly  decorative  way.  The 
back  has  closely  plaited  fulness  at  the  bottom  and  joins  the 
fronts  in  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams.  The  full  fronts  are 
drawn  in  soft  folds  at  the  center  by  short  gathers  at  the  top 
and  bottom  at  each  side  of  the  closing  and  droop  in  French 
style  at  the  center.  The  waist  is  made  with  a  lining  that  is 
fitted  with  great  precision.  A  remarkably  stylish  feature  of 
the  costume  is  the  fancy  collar,  which  is  in  two  sections  that 
taper  to  points  far  below  the  bust,  extend  in  epaulette  tabs  over 
the  sleeves  and  separate  in  points  at  the  back.  The  edges  of  the 
fancy  collar  are  decorated  with  a  frill  of  lace  edging  and  a 
rosette  bow  of  ribbon  tacked  over  each  front  end.  The 
standing  collar  is  covered  with  a  wrinkled  ribbon  stylishly 
bowed  at  the  back,  and  a  similar  ribbon  encircles  the  waist 
and  is  prettily  bowed  at  the  left  side  of  the  front,  the  long 
ends  falling  over  the  skirt.  The  three-quarter  length  leg-o’- 
mutton  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  along  the  seam  to 
just  below  the  elbow  and  are  completed  with  a  soft  frill  of  lace 
edging  that  is  caught  up  under  a  dainty  ribbon  bow  at  the  seam. 

The  seven-gored  skirt  flares  broadly  at  the  front  and  is  gath¬ 
ered  compactly  at  the  back ;  it 
falls  in  graceful  flutes  below  the 
hips  and  at  the  back.  Three 
tiny  ruffles  of  the  batiste  deco¬ 
rate  its  lower  edge,  the  upper 
ruffle  being  finished  to  form  a 
self- heading. 

Two  or  three  bright,  harmo¬ 
nious  colors  introduced  in  a  cos¬ 
tume  produce  a  very  pleasing 
effect,  particularly  at  this  season, 
being  a  decided  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  tone  characterizing 
toilettes  that  present  but  one  tint 
throughout.  A  grass  linen  gown 
made  up  over  green  percaline. 
the  green  glimmering  faintly 
through  the  semi-transparent 
material  and  giving  a  refresh¬ 
ingly  cool  and  dainty  appear¬ 
ance,  was  trimmed  with  Dres¬ 
den  ribbon  showing  vague  tints 
of  green,  violet  and  chestnut- 
brown,  and  lace  edging  added 
a  soft  and  beautifying  finishing 
touch.  Grenadine  showing  a 
black  satin  and  lace-like  stripe 
was  also  made  up  in  this  man¬ 
ner  over  shot  taffeta  silk  shad¬ 
ing  from  robin’ s-egg-blue  to 
pale-yellow.  Organdy,  lawn, 
dimity,  openly  woven  canvas, 
batiste  and  fine  linen  are  also 
commended  for  this  arrange¬ 
ment. 

The  green  straw  hat  repeats 
the  color  scheme  of  the  costume,  a  profusion  of  yellow  daisies 
supplementing  the  violet-hued  ribbon  bowed  to  give  a  high 
effect  at  the  center  of  the  front. 

Figure  D  12.— LADIES’  AFTERNOON  TOILETTE. 

Figure  D  12. — This  consists  of  a  Ladies’  basque-waist  and 
skirt.  The  basque  pattern,  which  is  No.  8490  and  costs  Is.  3d. 
or  30  cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  is  differently  depicted  on  page 
1G2.  The  skirt  pattern,  which  is  No.  8479  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  inches, 
waist  measure,  and  is  shown  again  on  its  accompanying  label. 

The  toilette  is  here  pictured  made  of  figured  taffeta  silk 
in  changeable  green-and-yellow  and  decorated  with  lace  edg¬ 
ing  and  ribbon.  The  waist  has  a  novel  shawl-drapery  front, 
the  draping  being  gracefully  effected  by  gathers  at  the  shoulder 
edges  and  plaits  and  gathers  at  the  bottom.  The  right  front 
is  lapped  over  the  left  front  the  length  of  the  shoulder  seam 
and  the  closing  is  made  diagonally  toward  the  lower  edge, 
the  accurately  fitted  lining  being  closed  at  the  center  of  the 
front.  A  frill  of  lace  edging  extending  from  each  shoulder  to  the 
bottom  of  the  waist  gives  an  elaborate  touch  to  the  front.  The 
back  of  the  waist  has  pleasing  fulness  drawn  in  gathers  at  the 


shoulder  edges  and  in  plaits  at  the  waist-line  ;  and  the  standing 
collar  is  encircled  by  a  ribbon  stock  bowed  stylishly  at  the  back. 
The  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and 
along  the  seam  to  a  little  below  the  elbow  ;  they  flare  gracefully 
in  moderately  large  puffs  above  the  elbow  and  show  pretty 
cross-wrinkles  below  the  puff  and  a  smooth  appearance  below 
the  wrinkles  to  the  wrist,  where  ribbon  is  arranged  in  a  soft 
twist  and  bowed  at  the  outside  of  the  arm  above  a  frill  of  lace 
edging.  A  softly  folded  ribbon  surrounds  the  waist. 

The  skirt  flares  stylishly  at  the  lower  edge  and  is  composed 
of  six  gores.  It  is  almost  smooth  at  the  front  and  falls  in  deep 
flutes  at  the  sides  and  may  be  box-plaited  or  gathered  at  the 
back.  A  frill  of  lace  edging  decorates  the  bottom  of  the  skirt 
and  the  lace  is  carried  up  the  side-front  seams  in  jabots  and 
terminated  under  dainty  ribbon  bows  near  the  knee. 

Strikingly  handsome  toilettes  are  prepared  in  this  way  of 
changeable  taffeta  silk,  silk-surfaced  crepon,  flowered  organdy 
and  fine  French  challis  beautified  by  Dresden,  satin  or  glace  taffeta 
ribbon  and  the  rich  cream 'or  pure  white  lace  edging,  or  lace¬ 
like  embroidery.  Canvas  fabrics  are  also  adaptable  to  the  mode. 

The  brim  of  the  fancy  straw  hat  shows  an  intermixture  of 
colors,  and  a  lace  ruche  divided  at  the  center  by  a  velvet  band 

encircles  the  soft  crown  of  silk ; 
aigrettes  and  ribbon  complete 
the  decoration. 

Figure  DIB.— MISSES’  SUM¬ 
MER  TOILETTE. 

Figure  D13. — This  consists 
of  a  Misses’  blouse-waist  and 
skirt.  The  b'ouse-waist  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8515  and  costs  Is. 
or  25  cents,  is  in  seven  sizes  for 
misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  may  be  seen  in  three 
views  on  page  177  of  this  pub¬ 
lication.  The  skirt  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8517  and  costs  Is. 
or  25  cents,  is  in  seven  sizes  for 
misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  may  be  seen  again 
on  page  182  of  this  number  of 
The  Delineator. 

Linen  batiste  in  the  natural 
linen  hue  is  here  pictured  made 
up  over  apple-green  percaline, 
and  green  ribbon,  lace  insertion 
and  lace  edging  provide  effective 
decoration.  The  batiste  is  semi¬ 
transparent  and  the  cool  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  toilette  with  the 
glimmer  of  pale-green  under¬ 
neath  is  delightfully  refreshing 
and  pleasing  to  the  eyre.  The 
waist  is  made  over  a  fitted  lining 
and  is  rendered  extremely  dressy 
in  effect  by  a  group  of  crosswise 
tucks  formed  in  the  front  at  the  bust,  the  tucks  being  bordered 
with  narrow  lace ;  the  tucks  in  the  sleeves  appear  continuous 
with  them  and  increase  the  dressy  effect.  Pleasing  fulness  is 
drawn  well  to  the  closing  at  the  center  of  the  front  by  gathers  at 
the  neck  and  waist-line  and  the  front  droops  slightly  over  a 
wrinkled  ribbon  which  surrounds  the  waist.  The  back  is 
smooth  across  the  shoulders  and  has  gathered  fulness  at  the 
waist-line.  The  standing  collar  is  encircled  by  a  ribbon  stock 
bowed  prettily  at  the  back.  The  elbow  puff-sleeves  are  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  completed  with  a  frill  of  lace 
edging  below  a  band  of  ribbon  which  ends  in  a  dainty  bow. 
Two  bands  of  insertion  decorate  the  full  front  below  the  tucks. 

The  full  skirt  has  a  front-gore  and  its  beauty  is  much  enhanced 
by  the  five-gored  foundation  or  slip  skirt  of  green  over  which  it 
hangs  ;  it  is  gathered  twice  at  the  top  back  of  the  front-gore  and 
falls  in  soft,  rippling  folds  about  the  figure.  Two  rows  of  inser¬ 
tion  decorate  it  near  the  bottom. 

Helpful  and  original  ideas  are  embodied  in  this  mode,  which 
is  among  the  pretty  ones  offered  for  making  up  transparent 
fabrics  and  suggests  organdy,  lawn,  French  dimity  and  many 
other  materials.  A  toilette  of  white  organdy  was  made  up  in 
this  style  over  sea-green  taffeta  shot  with  shell-pink. 

The  straw  hat  is  trimmed  with  Dresden  ribbon,  field  flowers 
and  roses. 


Back  Views  op  Styles  Shown  on  Colored  Plate  6. 
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ASQIJES  with  pointed  lower  out¬ 
lines  are  returning  to  favor. 

Only  slight  variations  from 
the  preceding  month  are  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  outlines  of 
Midsummer  modes.  Skirts 
remain'smooth  about  the  hips 
and  flare  at  the  bottom. 

A  full  skirt  with  a  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  front-gore  is 
an  acceptable  mode  for  trans¬ 
parent  fabrics. 

Seven  or  eight  gores  are  comprised  in  fashionable  skirts  and 
gathers  are  the  usual  means  of  arranging  the  fulness  at  the  back. 
This  fulness  invariably 
falls  in  godet  folds. 

The  waist  of  one 
costume  has  a  deep, 
fanciful  collar  and 
sleeves  extending  on 
the  hands  in  points 
reminiscent  of  Vene¬ 
tian  fashions  during 
the  Renaissance  pe¬ 
riod. 

A  fichu  and  puff 
sleeves  enhance  the 
decorative  appearance 
of  another  fashionable 
costume. 

An  admirable  effect 
is  achieved  in  a  full 
basque-waist  by  a 
Bertha. 

Decidedly  favorable 
to  a  slender  figure  is 
the  basque-waist  with 
a  front  draped  in  shawl 
folds  and  the  back  quite 
full  at  each  side  of  the 
center. 

Either  full  length  or 
three-quarter  length 
sleeves  are  inserted  in 
full  waists. 

An  under-arm  gore 
in  a  new  shirt-waist 
secures  a  smooth  fit 
and  thus  renders  it 
more  becoming  to  stout 
figures. 

Standing  and  rolling 
collars  and  round  and 
reversed  cuffs  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  most  shirt¬ 
waist  patterns. 

Replacing  the  square 
sailor-collar  on  sailor 
blouses  is  one  with 
many  points,  the  gar¬ 
ment  being  further 
improved  by  a  box- 
plait  down  the  front. 

Two  sets  of  under¬ 
arm  gores  included  in  the  shaping  of  a  pointed  basque  render  it 
a  very  appropriate  style  for  stout  figures. 

In  a  new  box-coat  a  pointed  yoke  detracts  from  the  some¬ 
times  trying  plainness  of  the  fashion.  A  Medici  collar  and  deep 


Figure  No.  158  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Evening  Basque-Waist. — The  pattern 
is  No.  8510  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  142.) 


cuffs  are  also  pleasing  characteristics  of  this  top  garment. 

A  dainty  wrapper,  while  neglige  in  appearance,  is  really  made 
clinging  by  a  fitted  lining.  A  stole  collar  and  flaring  cuffs  give 
the  garment  quite  a  smart  air. 

The  short  night-gown  is  now  held  in  equal  favor  with  those  of 
full  length.  New  among  the  latter  is  a  bishop  lounging-gown 
patterned  after  the  clerical  robe. 

The  return  of  the  Princess  dress  is  generally  welcomed. 
Practicality  and  neatness  are  distinctive  features  of  a  work 
dress  made  with  absolute  simplicity. 

A  long  yoke  apron  with  pockets  will  insure  entire  protection 
to  the  gown  beneath  it.  Such  garments  are  much  worn  by  art 
students. 

An  Empire  tea-gown  with  a  short-waisted  effect  has  puffings 

above  the  bust,  at  a 
corresponding  height 
at  the  back  and  also 
in  the  sleeves. 

Jacket  fronts  with 
revers,  a  flowing  back 
and  very  full  sleeves 
combine  to  distinguish 
a  tea-jacket  from  the 
usual  neglige  sack  worn 
only  in  the  boudoir. 

One  or  two  pointed 
caps  adorn  the  top  of 
one  style  of  mutton- 
leg  sleeve  and  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  decrease  in 
the  fulness  of  the  puff. 

The  novelty  of  a  very 
full  bishop  sleeve  lies 
in  a  deeply-pointed, 
reversed  cuff. 

The  wide  cuff  in  a 
puff  dress  sleeve  may, 
with  equally  pleasing 
results,  be  rolled  over 
the  sleeve  or  arranged 
to  flare  over  the  arm. 

Tucks  are  ornamen¬ 
tal  factors  in  another 
style  of  puff  sleeve. 

An  unusually  fanci¬ 
ful  sleeve  for  evening 
bodices  is  a  puff  with 
a  multiplicity  of  dra¬ 
pery  folds. 

A  short,  overhang¬ 
ing  puff  gives  breadth 
at  the  shoulder  of  a 
sleeve  which  looks  un¬ 
usually  long  because 
of  its  closeness. 

A  sailor  collar  and 
rolling  cuffs  impart  a 
pretty  effect  to  a  dress¬ 
ing-sack. 

A  ripple  collar  with 
a  cuff  to  match,  a  deep¬ 
ly-pointed  collar  witli 
its  companion  cuff 
likewise  pointed  and  a 
square-cornered  collar  of  the  turn-down  type  are  among  modish 
accessories. 

The  correct  hat  for  a  costume  of  linen  or  crash  is  an  Alpine 
shape  fashioned  from  the  goods  and  trimmed  with  two  quills. 
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Figure  No.  158  T.— LADIES’  EVEN¬ 
ING  BASQUE-WAIST. 


(For  Illustration  see  Page  141.) 


Figure  No.  158  T. — This  illustrates 
a  Ladies’  basque-waist.  The  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8510  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or 
30  cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty-eight  to  fortylsix  inches, 
bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen  in  four 
views  on  page  1G0  of  this  number  of 
The  Delineator. 

In  this  instance  rich  poult  de  sole  in 
an  exquisite  corn  color  is  veiled  with 
figured  chiffon  in  this  charming  basque- 
waist.  It  has  a  deep  Bertha  and  sleeve 
frills  of  lierre  lace  edging.  A  well- 
fitted  lining  closed  at  the  center  of  the 
front  insures  a  trim  appearance  to  the 
basque-waist,  which  has  full  fronts 
that  droop  slightly  at  the  center.  Un¬ 
der-arm  gores  separate  the  fronts  from 
the  back,  which  has  gathered  fulness 
at  the  bottom.  The  three-quarter 
length  puff-sleeves'  are  finished  with  a 
band  from  which  the  frill  of  lace  droops 
prettily.  The  round  neck  is  moderately 
low  and  a  frill  of  narrow  edging  rising 
above  fine  flowers  and  leaves  heads  the 
Bertha,  which  is  gathered  all  round 
and  joined  to  the  neck,  a  spray  of 
flowers  being  fastened  at  the  left  side. 
A  wrinkled  ribbon  follows  the  lower 
edge  of  the  basque-waist  and  is  styl¬ 
ishly  tied  at  the  back.  The  pattern 
also  provides  for  a  high  neck  and  for 
full-length  puff  sleeves. 

For  theatre,  ball,  evening  reception 
or  ceremonious  dinner  wear  there  is  a 
demand  for  basque- waists  of  this  style 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  greater 
simplicity  of  construction  producing  a 
more  elegant  effect.  Silk,  satin  and 
velvet  and  silk  draped  with  lace  or 
chiffon  will  make  up  stylishly  in  this 
manner  with  accessories  of  flowers, 
lace,  ribbon  and  jetted  embroidered 
or  spangled  net  bands. 


Figure  No.  159  T. — LADIES’  PROM¬ 
ENADE  TOILETTE. 


(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  159  T.— This  illustrates 
a  Ladies’  sack  coat  and  skirt.  The 
coat  pattern,  which  is  No.  8504  and 
costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  thirteen 
sizes  for  ladiec  from  twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inc.  es,  bust  measure,  and 
may  be  seen  in  three  views  on  page 
158  of  this  magazine.  The  skirt  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No.  8445  and  costs  Is. 
3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for 
ladies  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  inches, 
waist  measure,  and  is  again  shown  on 
its  label. 

This  toilette  is  an  attractive  style  for 
travelling,  promenading,  etc.  The  sack 
or  box  coat,  in  which  fawn  cloth  and 
brown  velvet  are  here  combined,  is 
double-breasted  and  has  an  applied 
yoke  on  the  front,  and  back,  the  yoke 
being  pointed  at  the  center  of  the  back 
and  curved  to  form  two  points  at  the 
front.  The  closing  is  made  with  a  fly 
at  the  left  side,  two  large  buttons  being- 
set  over  the  closing  at  the  bust.  Straps 
of  the  cloth  outline  the  yoke  and  finish 
the  edges  of  the  coat,  ornaments  ex¬ 
tending  upward  from  the  strap  on  the 
of  the  front.  The  fanciful  collar  of 


Figure  No.  159  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Promenade  Toilette.— The  patterns  are  Ladies’ 
Double-Breasted  Sack  or- Box  Coat  No.  8504  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents; 
and  Skirt  No.  8445-  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


lower  edge  at  each  side 
velvet  rolls  and  Hares  in 


Medici  fashion  and  flaring  roll-up  velvet 
open  at  the  inside  of  the  arm  complete 


cuffs  that  are  leti 
the  Paquin  sleeves 
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8491 

Side- Back  View. 

Ladies’  Costume,  with  Seven-Gored  Skirt  Gathered  at  the  Back. 
(To  be  Made  With  or  Without  the  Fancy  Collar  and  with  Full- 
Length  Sleeves  Finished  in  Venetian  Style  at  the  Wrists  or 
with  Three-Quarter  Length  Sleeves.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


The  bell  or  umbrella  skirt  of  plaid  cheviot  is  gathered  to 
hang  in  full  folds  at  the  back  and  it  may  be  dart-fitted  or  slightly 
gathered  at  the  front.  It  falls  in  graceful  flutes  at  the  sides. 

The  skirt  will  make  up  stylishly  in  any  material.  Fine  cloth 
is  specially  liked  for.  coats,  of  this  style  and  the  use  of  velvet 
for  the  collar  and  cuffs  and  sometimes  the  yoke  is  approved. 

The  small  hat  is  trimmed 
with  ribbon,  flowers  and  an 
aigrette. 


join  the  seamless  back  in  shoulder  and  .under-arm  seams.  The 
back  is  smooth  at  the  top,  but  has  closely-plaited  fulness  at  the 
bottom,  the  plaits  flaring  prettily  upward.  A  fancy  collar,  in 
two  sections  that  separate  in  points  at  the  back  and  extend  in 
points  down  each  side  of  the  fulness  in  front  nearly  to  the 
waist,  is  a  pretty  feature;  it  is  included  in  the  seam  with  a 


close  standing  collar  and  extends  in  broad  epaulette  tabs  on 
the  sleeves,  and  its  free  edges  are  decorated  with  a  frill  of 
lace  edging.  A  ribbon  stock  encircles  the  standing  collar 
and  is  bowed  stylishly  at  the  back.  A  similar  ribbon  sur¬ 
rounds  the  waist  and  is  made  in  a  large  bow  at  the  back. 
The  one-seam  gigot  sleeves  are  arranged  over  coat-shaped 
linings  and  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  along  the  seam  to 
below  the  elbow;  they  may  be  made  in  elbow  length  or  in 
full  length,  as  preferred,  the  fulklength  sleeves  being  fin¬ 
ished  in  Venetian  points  at  the  wrists;  a  frill  of  lace  edging 
i3  a  pretty  completion  for  either  length. 

The  seven-gored  skirt  is  gathered  at  the  back  and  flares 
broadly  at  the  foot  in  front.  Below  the  hips  and  at  the  back 
it  ripples  stylishly.  It  measures  about  five  yards  and  five- 
eighths  round  at  the  bottom  in  the  medium  sizes.  The  placket 
is  finished  above  the  center  seam  and  a  belt  completes  the  top. 
The  costume  will  make  up  satisfactorily  in  a  wide  range  of 
cotton  fabrics  and  also  in  silk,  silk-and-wool  and  all-wool  dress 
goods,  and  the  decoration  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  material. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8491  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  Of  one  material 


LADIES’  COSTUME,  WITH 
SEVEN-GOB  ED  SKTRT 
GATHERED  AT  THE 
BACK.  (To  be  Made  With 
or  Without  the  Fancy 
Collar  and  with  Full- 
Length  Sleeves  Finished 
in  Venetian  Style  at  the 
Wrists,  or  with  Three- 
Quarter  Length  Sleeves.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8491. — Other  views  of 
this  costume  may  be  seen 
at  figures  Nos.  1(52  T  andD  11 
in  this  publication. 

This  costume  is  charming 
alike  for  street  and  house 


8191 


8491 

Front  View. 


wear.  It  is  here  pictured  made  of  striped  batiste  and  trimmed 
with  ribbon  and  lace  edging.  The  waist  has  a  lining  fitted  by 
double  bust  darts  and  the  usual  se'ams  and  is  closed  at  the  center 
of  the  front.  Full  fronts  that  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  at  each  side  of  the  closing  droop  slightly  at  the  center  and 
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for  a  lady  of  medium  size,  the  costume  needs  fourteen  yards  and 
an  eighth  twenty- two  inches  wide,  or  ten  yards  and  five-eighths 
thirty  inches  wide,  or  nine  yards  and  three-fourths  thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  eight  yards  and  three-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or 
seven  yards  and  a  half  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is. 
8d.  or  40  cents. 

- » - 

LADIES’  COSTUME,  WITH  EIGHT-GORED  SKIRT  GATHERED 
AT  THE  BACK  (To  be  Made  with  Bull-Length 
or  Three-Quarter  Length  Sleeves  and 
With  or  Without  the  Fichu.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8587.— This  costume  is  shown  again  at  figure  D  15. 
The  costume  is  here  pictured  made  of  pink  organdy. 
The  waist  is  a  graceful  style,  with  a  lining  that  is  fitted 
bv  double  bust  darts  and  the  usual  seams,  and  is  closed  in 
front.  The  seamless  back  is  smooth  across  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  but  shows  fulness  below  collected  in  gathers  at  the 


with  two  lace-edged  ruffles  of  the  material.  The  full  puff- 
sleeves  extend  to  three-quarter  length  on  the  coat-shaped  linings 
and  may  be  in  full  length  or  three-quarter  length,  as  preferred, 

the  lining  being  finished  to 
have  the  effect  of  close  cuffs 
in  the  full  length;  they  are 
gathered  at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  and  in  the  three-quarter 
length  are  completed  with 
two  lace-edged  ruffles  of  the 
material. 

The  eight-gored  skirt  is 
gathered  at  the  back  and  is 
smooth  and  dartless  in  front, 
breaking  into  deep,  rippling 
folds  below  the  hips  and  flar¬ 
ing  in  the  approved  manner 
at  the  front.  It  measures 
about  five  yards  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  round  in  the  medium 
sizes.  Three  lace-edged 
ruffles  of  the  material  deco¬ 
rate  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 
The  placket  is  finished  at  the 
first  seam  from  the  center  of 
the  back  at  the  left  side 
8537  and  the  skirt  is  completed 


8537 

Side- Front  View. 

Ladies’  Costume,  with  Eight-Gored  Skirt  Gathered  at  the 
Back.  (To  be  Made  with  Full-Length  or  Three- 
Quarter  Length  Sleeves  and  With  or  With¬ 
out  the  Fiqpu.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


8537 


waist-line.  Shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  connect  the  back 
with  the  fronts,  which  have  fulness  drawn  in  gathers  both  at 
the  neck  and  waist-line.  A  ruffle  of  the  material  bordered  with 
lace  edging  is  arranged  on  the  front  edge  of  the  right  front 
to  fall  with  the  effect  of  a  double  jabot.  The  standing  collar 
is  encircled  by  a  wrinkled  stock  of  ribbon  bowed  stylishly  at 
the  back.  The  waist  is  rendered  dressy  by  a  fichu,  which  pre¬ 
sents  a  rounding  lower  outline  at  the  back,  the  ends  being 
gathered  up  closely  and  tacked  to  the  fronts  below  the  bust 
under  dainty  rosette-bows  of  ribbon.  The  fichu  is  bordered 


Side- Back  View. 

with  a  belt.  The  skirt  is  worn  over  the  waist  and  a  wrinkled  rib¬ 
bon  is  adjusted  over  the  belt  and  tied  in  a  broad  bow  at  the  back. 

This  is  an  excellent  style  by  which  to  fashion  materials  like 
organdy,  lawn,  etc.,  and  for  heavier  fabrics  it  is  also  suitable. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8587  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  costume  requires  fourteen  yards  and  a  half  of 
materia]  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  twelve  yards  and  three- 
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fourths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  eleven  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  or  nine  yards  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  seven 
yards  and  a  fourth  fifty  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  8d. 
or  40  cents. 


The  charming  style  of  the  wrapper  is  emphasized  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  instance  by  an  elaborate  decoration  of  lace  edging,  inser- 


Figure  No.  160  T. — LADIES’ 
TOILETTE. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  160  T. — -This  con¬ 
sists  of  a  Ladies’  basque  and 
skirt.  The  basque  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8503  and  costs  Is. 
3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  twelve 
sizes  for  ladies  from  thirty-two 
to  forty-eight  inches,  bust  meas¬ 
ure,  and  is  shown  differently 
made  up  on  page  162.  The 
skirt  pattern,  which  is  No.  8445 
and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is 
in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist 
measure,  and  may  be  seen  again 
on  its  accompanying  label. 

A  stylish  combination  of 
striped  gray  mohair  suiting  and 
plain  and  figured  white  corded 
silk  i?)  here  shown  in  the  toilette, 
which  is  specially  designed  for 
stout  ladies.  The  basque  is  ac¬ 
curately  fitted  by  double  bust 
darts,  two  under-arm  gores  at 
each  side,  side-back  gores  and  a 
center  seam,  and  its  lower  edge 
forms  a  shapely  point  at  the 
front  and  back.  The  fronts  are 
rolled  back  in  long  revers  to  be¬ 
low  the  waist,  disclosing  vest 
fronts  that  are  closed  with  but¬ 
ton-holes  and  small  buttons,  and 
below  the  revers  the  fronts  are 
closed  invisibly.  A  rolling  col¬ 
lar  forms  notches  with  the  re¬ 
vers  and  a  standing  collar  gives 
a  close  neck  finish.  A  row  of 
stitching  finishes  the  lower  edge 
of  the  basque  and  two  rows  out¬ 
line  cuffs  on  the  one-seam  leg- 
o’-mutton  sleeves.  Small  but¬ 
tons  on  the  sleeves  and  large 
buttons  on  the  revers  give  a 
simple  ornamentation  that  is  in 
keeping  with  the  style. 

The  skirt  is  a  circular  mode 
known  as  the  bell  or  umbrella 
skirt.  It  may  be  gathered  slight¬ 
ly  or  dart-fitted  at  the  front  and 
sides  and  the  fulness  at  the  back 
is  collected  in  close  gathers. 

Conservative  taste  will  ap¬ 
prove  of  this  simple  toilette  for 
walking,  visiting  or  church. 
Other  materials  suitable  for  it 
are  novelty  suiting,  seaside  can¬ 
vas,  serge  and  silk,  and  batiste 
embroidery  will  be  an  effective 
combination  fabric. 


Figure  No.  161  T  — LADIES’ 

WRAPPER. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  146.) 

Figure  No.  161  T. — This  il¬ 
lustrates  a  Ladies’  wrapper.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8523  and 
costs  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents,  is  in 
thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 

twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  is  shown  dif¬ 
ferently  made  up  on  page  156  of  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 


Figure  No.  160  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Toilette. — The  patterns  are  Ladies’  Pointed  Basque  No.  8503 
(copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents;  and  Skirt  No.  8445  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

tion  and  ribbon,  the  material  being  a  soft  woollen  goods  in  a 
neutral,  greenish  hue.  The  wrapper  is  made  with  a  fitted  body- 
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LADIES’  PRINCESS  DRESS,  ROBE 
OR  WRAPPER,  WITH  UNDER¬ 
ARM  GORE.  (To  he  Made  with 
a  Rolling  or  Standing  Collar 
and  with  a  Slight  Train  or  in 
Round  Length.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Pace  147.) 

No.  8494. — By  referring  to  figure 
No.  168  T  in  this  magazine,  another 
illustration  of  this  dress  may  be 
seen. 

This  handsomely  fitted  dress  may 
be  made  up  for  ceremonious  uses  or 
as  a  robe  or  wrapper,  as  desired. 

Plain  dress  goods  were  here  used 
for  the  dress.  The  adjustment  is 
made  by  double  bust  darts,  under¬ 
arm  and  side-back  gores  and  a  curv¬ 
ing  center  seam,  the  shaping  pro¬ 
ducing  rolling  folds  in  the  skirt  at 
the  sides  and  back.  The  dress  may 
be  made  with  a  slight  train  or  in 
round  length ;  aud  the  neck  may  be 
finished  with  a  close  standing  collar 
or  with  a  rolling  collar  that  flares  at 
the  throat,  both  styles  being  illus¬ 
trated.  The  dress  is  closed  all  the 
way  down  the  center  of  the  front 
with  buttons  and  button-holes.  The 
one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are 
mounted  on  coat-shaped  linings 
and  their  fulness  is  regulated  by 
gathers  at  the  top.  At  the  bottom, 
in  the  round  length,  the  dress  meas¬ 
ures  four  yards  and  three-eighths 
and  in  the  train  length  four  yards 
and  three-fourths  in  the  medium 
sizes. 

The  use  for  which  this  dress  is 
intended  will  govern  the  choice  of 
materials  for  it,  all  seasonable  goods 
being  appropriate.  Elaborate  trim¬ 
mings  of  lace  insertion,  lace-edged 
ruffles  of  the  material  and  ribbon 
may  be  added,  if  a  fanciful  effect 
is  aimed  at. 

W e  have  pattern  No.  8494  in  fif¬ 
teen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  fifty  inches,  bust  measure. 

For  a  lady  of  medium  size,  it  needs 
fourteen  yards  and  three-fourths  of 
goods  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or 
twelve  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty 
inches  wide,  or  nine  yards  and  a 
fourth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  eight 

yards  and  a  fourth  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  seven  yards  and 
three-eighths  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents. 


Figure  No.  161 T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Wrapper.— The  pattern  is  No.  8523  (copyright),  price 

.  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  145.) 


pattern,  which  is  No.  8491  and  costs  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents,  is  in 
thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 


lining  and  under-arm  gores  and  is  consequently  very  graceful 
in  effect.  The  trouts  close  to  a  convenient  depth  at  the  center 
with  buttons  and  button-holes  and  hang  in  soft  folds  from  the 
neck,  where  the  fulness  is  collected  in  gathers;  they  are  held  in 
at  the  waist  by  prettily  shaped  belt- 
sections  that  start  at  the  ends  of 
short  rows  of  shirring  made  at  the 
waist-line  of  the  back,  which  is  also 
gathered  at  the  neck  and  hangs  in 
full  folds  below  the  shirrings.  A 
standing  collar  is  at  the  neck  and 
below  it  is  a  deep  fancy  collar  in 
two  sections  that  flare  in  broad  tabs 
at  the  front  and  back.  Turn-up 
flaring  cutis  finish  the  mutton-leg 
sleeves. 

A  combination  of  silk  or  other 
ornamental  fabrics  with  crepon, 
cashmere  or  French  flannel  will  be 
specially  appropriate  for  the  wrap¬ 
per,  and  lace  produces  the  best  ef¬ 
fect  in  trimming. 


Figure  No.  162  T. — LADIES’  CALLING  COSTUME. 

(For  UlusiraTion  see  Page  148.) 

Figure  No.  162  T. — This  illustrates  a  Ladies’ costume.  The 
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bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen  differently  depicted  on  page  148 
of  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

A  most  attractive  costume  is  here  shown  made  of  plain  and 
dotted  grass  linen  over  silk  and  stylishly  trimmed  with  satin 
ribbon,  insertion  overlying  ribbon,  lace  edging  and  large  fancy 
buttons.  The  waist  is  made  trim-fitting  by  a  well  adjusted  lin¬ 
ing  and  is  closed  at  the  center  of  the  front.  The  full  fronts  puff 


LADIES’  EMPIRE  TEA-GOWN,  WITH  FITTED  BODY-LINING 
AND  THREE-QUARTER  LENGTH  SLEEVES. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  149.) 

No.  8497. — At  figure  No.  165T  in  this  publication  another 
view  of  this  tea-gown  is  given. 

The  tea-gown  is  here  pictured  made  of  heliotrope  China  silk 

and  is  given  a  very  elaborate 
air  by  the  effective  use  of 
ecru  lace  edging  and  ribbon- 
run  beading,  it  has  a  body 
lining  fitted  by  double  bust 
darts  and  well  curved  seams 
and  is  closed  at  the  center  of 
the  front.  The  upper  part 
of  the  wrapper  is  a  deep  yoke 
formed  of  alternate  bands 
and  puffs  joined  together  and 
tacked  to  the  lining  at  the 
seams.  At  the  back  the  yoke 
is  shaped  to  be  very  much 
shorter  at  the  center  than  at 
the  sides  and  in  front  it  is 
curved  upward  prettily  to¬ 
ward  the  center.  Insertion 
and  ribbon-run  beading  dec¬ 
orate  the  bands,  the  ribbon 
being  tied  in  dainty  bows 
over  the  closing  and  at  the 
center  of  the  back.  The  full 
back  joins  the  full  fronts  in 


8491 

Front  View. 

Ladies’  Princess  Dress,  Robe  or  Wrapper,  with  Under- Arm 
Gore.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Rollino  or  Standing 
Collar  and  with  a  Slight  Train  or  in 
Round  Length.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  H6.) 

out  stylishly  at  the  center  and  join  the  seamless  back  to  shoulder 
and  under-arm  seams.  The  back  has  plaited  fulness  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  the  waist  is  made  dressy  by  a  large  fancy  collar  that 
has  tapering  ends  extending  down  each  side  of  the  fulness  in 
front ;  the  collar  stands  out  in  large,  square  tabs  on  the  sleeves 
and  falls  in  double  points  at  the  back,  and  it  is  made  very  elabor¬ 
ate  by  the  arrangement  of  its  decoration.  The  standing  collar  is 
covered  with  a  wrinkled  stock  of  ribbon  bowed  stylishly  at  the 
back  and  ribbon  encircles  the  waist  and  is  formed  in  a  soft  loop 
in  front  at  each  side  of  the  center  and  in  a  large  bow  at  the  back. 
The  one-seam  gigot  sleeves  are  in  three-quarter  length  and  are 
wrinkled  in  mousquetaire  style  below  a  stylish  bouffant  flare,  a 
frill  of  lace  edging  drooping  softly  from  their  lower  edges. 

The  seven-gored  skirt  flares  fashionably  at  the  front  and  rip¬ 
ples  deeply  at  the  sides  and  back;  it  is  trimmed  at  the  lower 
edge  with  a  rutile  of  lace  edging  below  two  bands  of  insertion 
overlying  ribbon. 

Charming  visiting,  calling  and  driving  costumes  may  be 
patterned  after  this  mode  in  pretty  shades  of  silk,  etamine,  fancy 
crepou  with  a  silky  surface,  plain  or  embroidered  batiste, 
flowered  lawn  and  pure  white  or  pale  tints  of  organdy.  Dec¬ 
orations  of  ribbon,  lace  edging  and  insertion  will  be  added. 

The  hat  has  a  stiff  brim  of  fancy  straw  and  a  soft  crown  of 
dotted  grass  linen,  and  flowers  and  an  aigrette  adorn  it. 


S494 

Side- Rack  View. 

under-arm  seams,  and  the  full  portions  are  gathered  at  the  top, 
falling  in  graceful  folds  about  the  figure.  The  full  sleeves  are 
arranged  over  coat-shaped  linings  and  are  gathered  at  the  top 
and  bottom  and  drawn  by  two  rows  of  shirrings  a  little  above 
the  lower  edge  to  form  a  small  puff  above  a  plain  band 
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.Figure  No.  162  T.- 


-This  illustrates  Ladies’  Calling  Costume. — The  pattern  is  No.  8491  (copyright), 
price  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  146.) 


that  is  applied  on  the  lining  and  overlaid  with  ribbon-threaded 
beading,  the  ribbon  being  tied  in  a  bow  at  the  front  of  the 
arm.  A  deep  frill  of  lace  edging  falls  from  the  bottom  of  the 


LADIES’  WORK  OR  HOUSE 
DRESS,  WITH  FOUR-GORED 
SKIRT.  (To  be  Made  with 
Standing  or  Turn-Down 
Collar.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  150.) 

No.  8511.— This  dress  is  again 
portrayed  at  figure  No.  169  T  in 
this  issue  of  The  Delineator. 

This  trim-appearing  work  or 
house  dress  is  well  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  housekeeper ; 
it  is  here  illustrated  made  of  fig¬ 
ured  cambric.  The  waist  is  ar¬ 
ranged  over  a  lining  smoothly 
fitted  by  double  bust  darts  and 
the  usual  seams.  The  fronts 
and  back  are  separated  by  un¬ 
der-arm  gores  and  the  fulness  in 
the  fronts  is  prettily  disposed  at 
each  side  of  the  closing,  wdiich 
is  made  with  buttons  and  but¬ 
ton-holes,  by  gathers  at  the  top 
and  bottom.  The  back  is  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top  and  bottom,  the 
fulness  being  drawn  well  to  the 
center,  and  is  joined  to  the  lower 
edge  of  a  pointed,  seamless 
yoke.  A  belt  is  applied  to  the 
waist.  The  bishop  sleeves  are 
gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom 
and  the  seam  is  terminated  a 
short  distance  from  the  bottom, 
one  edge  being  finished  with  an 
underlap ;  they  are  finished  with 
wristbands  that  are  closed  with 
buttons  and  button-holes.  The 
pattern  furnishes  two  styles  of 
collars — a  turn-down  collar  with  widely  flaring  ends  and  a  close- 
fitting  standing  collar,  both  styles  being  shown  in  the  engravings. 
The  four-gored  skirt  is  amply  wide  at  the  bottom,  measuring 


band  and  the  shirrings  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  row  of  insertion. 
The  standing  collar  is  trim¬ 
med  with  ribbon-run  beading. 
The  gathered  ends  of  wide  sash- 
ties  are  sewed  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  under-arm  seams  and 
the  ties  are  brought  diagonally 
down  the  front  and  loosely 
knotted  below'  the  waist  at  the 
left  side,  the  ends  reaching  to 
the  bottom  of  the  gown,  which 
is  trimmed  with  a  deep  lace- 
edged  ruffle  of  the  material 
headed  b}r  a  baud  of  insertion. 

China  and  India  silk,  French 
challis,  flowered  or  plain,  deli¬ 
cately  tinted  crepon  and  fine 
veiling  make  effective  tea- 
gowns. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8497  in 
thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  garment  re¬ 
quires  fifteen  yards  and  five- 
eighths  of  China  silk  twenty 
inches  wide,  with  a  yard  and 
seven-eighths  of  edging  seven 
inches  and  a  fourth  wide.  Of 
one  material,  it  calls  for  fifteen 
yards  and  an  eighth  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  ten  yards  and 
three-fourths  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  nine  yards  thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  seven  yards  and  seven- 
eighths  forty-four  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  Is.  8d.  or  40 
cents. 

- «■ - 
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four  yards  round  in  the  medium  sizes ;  it  is  gathered  twice 
across  the  top  of  its  straight  back-breadth  and  hangs  smooth  at 
the  front,  but  falls  in  pretty  ripples  at  the  sides.  It  is  joined  to 
the  waist  and  a  placket  is  finished  above  the  left  side-front  seam. 

This  dress  may  be  satisfactorily  made  up  in  percale,  gingham, 
chambray,  seersucker  and  various  other  cotton  goods,  and  a 
decoration  of  washable  braid  may  be  added,  if  desired. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8511  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
thirty  to  forty-eight  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium 
size,  the  dress  requires 
eleven  yards  and  a 
half  of  material  twen¬ 
ty-two  inches  wide,  dr 
nine  yards  and  seven- 
eighths  twenty-seven 
inches  wide,  or  seven 
yards  and  seven- 
eighths  thirty-six  inch¬ 
es  wide,  or  six  yards 
and  three-eighths  for¬ 
ty-four  inches  wide. 

Price  of  pattern,  Is. 

6d.  or  35  cents. 

- <> - 

Figure  No.  163T. — 

LADIES’  YACHTING- 
TOILETTE. 

(For  Illustration  see 
Page  151.) 

Figure  No.  163  T.— 


84-97 
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measure,  and  may  be  seen  in  four  views  on  page  165.  The 
skirt  pattern,  which  is  No.  8280  and  costs  Is.  3d  or  30  cents, 
is  in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty  to  thirty-eight  inches, 
waist  measure,  and  is  illustrated  again  on  its  label. 

This  attractive  toilette  for  yachting  or  for  sea-side  and  moun¬ 
tain  wear  is  here  shown  made  of  white  serge,  with  a  decoration 
of  dark-blue  Hercules  and  soutache  braid.  The  skirt  consists 
of  a  smooth  front-gore,  a  gore  at  each  side  which  breaks  into 
deep  ripples  below  the  hips  and  a  straight  back-breadth  that  is 


8197 


Back  View. 

Ladies’  Empire  Tea-Gowx,  with  Fitted  Body-Lining  and  Three- 
Quarter  Length  Sleeves.  {Copyright.) 

(For  Description  gee  Page  147.) 


gathered  at  the  top,  the  fulness  falling  in  deep,  rolling  folds. 

The  sailor  blouse  is  drawn  about  the  waist  by  a  tape  in  a 
casing  to  droop  slightly  all  round  over  a  belt  that  is  closed  in 
front  with  a  buckle,  but,  if  preferred,  it  may  be  made  to  droop 
over  the  skirt  in  regulation  sailor-blouse  fashion.  The  fronts 
are  closed  under  a  wide  box-plait  and  are  shaped  low,  disclosing 
a  braid-trimmed  shield  that  is  finished  with  a  standing  collar. 
The  large  sailor-collar  is  triple-pointed  at  the  back  and  between 
its  broad  curved  ends  is  seen  a  sailor  knot  of  braid.  The  bishop 
sleeves  are  completed  with  round  cull's. 

Sailor  suits  are  made  of  mohair,  wide  or  narrow  wale  serge, 
flannel,  duck  and  pique,  frequently  in  a  combination  of  colors. 

The  hat  is  a  dark-blue  straw  sailor  banded  with  white  ribbon. 


Front  Vieiv. 


This  consists  of  a  Ladies’  sailor  blouse  and  skirt.  The  blouse 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8524  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  thir¬ 
teen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust 


Figure  No.  164  T.— LADIES’  AFTERNOON  TOILETTE. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  155.) 

Figure  No.  164T. — The  toilette  here  illustrated  consists  of 
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and  cool  toilettes  are  the  result  of  such  unions.  A  wide  range 
of  wash  silks  and  washable  fabrics  may  be  commended  for  the 
waist  and  mohair,  serge  and  crepon  are  suitable  for  the  skirt. 

A  profusion  of  flowers  and  rich  ribbon  adorns  the  white  straw 
hat. 


LADIES’  WRAPPER,  WITH  KITTED  BODY-LINING. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  156.) 

No.  8523. — -Another  view  of  this  wrapper  is  given  at  figure 

No.  161  T  in  this 
magazine. 

The  wrapper 
is  fanciful  yet 
trim  withal  and 
is  here  shown 
made  of  striped 
gingham.  A  lin¬ 
ing  extending  to 
basque  depth 
and  fitted  by 
double  bust 
darts  and  the 
usual  seams 
gives  the  wrap¬ 
per  a  comfort¬ 
able  and  becom¬ 
ing  adjustment. 
The  back  and 
fronts  of  the 
wrapper  are 
separated  by  un¬ 
der-arm  gores 
and  have  fulness 
collectedingath- 
ers  at  the  top, 
the  fulness  in 
the  back  being 
drawn  to  the 
center  at  the 
waist-line  by 
three  short  rows 
of  shirring.  The 
fulness  hangs  in 
pretty  folds  in 
the  skirt,  and 
the  closing  is 
made  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  front 
with  buttonsand 
button-holes  to 
a  convenient 
depth,  the  hems 
being  lapped 
and  tacked  to¬ 
gether  below. 
Belt  sections 
sewed  over  the 
ends  of  the  shirr- 
ings  in  the  back 
confine  the  ful¬ 
ness  in  the  fronts 
at  the  waist,  their  front  ends  being  secured  with  a  hook  and 
loop  and  flaring  sharply  below.  Included  in  the  seam  with  a 
close  standing  collar  is  a  fancy  collar  in  two  sections  lhat  flare 
in  broad  tabs  at  the  front  and  back,  the  lower  edges  being  pret¬ 
tily  curved.  The  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are  mounted 
on  coat-shaped  linings  and  completed  with  rolling  cuffs.  A  frill 
of  Hamburg  edging  trims  the  cuffs,  belt  sections  and  both  col¬ 
lars  attractively.  The  small  view  shows  the  wrapper  without 
the  fancy  collar. 

A  neat  and  serviceable  morning  wrapper  could  be  made  like 
this  of  percale,  calico  or  other  durable  cottons,  while  a  dainty 
afternoon  wrapper  could  be  of  dimity,  batiste,  or  lawn,  with  a 
generous  trimming  of  fine  lace. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8523  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  To  make  the 
wrapper  for  a  lady  of  medium  size,  requires  twelve  yards  and 
seven-eighths  of  goods  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  nine  yards 
and  five-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  eight  yards  and  seven- 
eighths  thirty- six  inches  wide,  or  six  yards  and  three-fourths 
forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents. 


8511 

Side-Bach  View. 

Ladies’  Work  or  House  Dress,  with  Four-Gored 
Skirt.  (To  re  Made  with  Standing  or  Turn- 
Down  Collar.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  148.) 


8511 

Side- Front  View. 

with  link  studs.  A  neat  silk  bow  is  revealed  between  the 
flaring  ends  of  the  collar.  The  pattern  also  provides  for  a 
removable  standing  collar  and  for  permanent  plain  cuffs. 

Mixed  cheviot  is  pictured  in  the  six-gored  skirt,  which  may 
be  box-plaited  or  gathered  at  the  back.  The  skirt  is  shaped  to 
flare  broadly  at  the  front  and  ripple  deeply  at  the  sides. 

The  fancy  for  a  pretty  shirt-waist  in  conjunction  with  a  styl¬ 
ishly-shaped  skirt  is  everywhere  apparent,  and  very  lady-like 


an  under-arm  gore  at 
turn-down  collar  and 


a  Ladies’  shirt-waist  and  skirt.  The  shirt-waist  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8535  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  fourteen  sizes  for 
ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-eight  inches,  bust  measure, 
and  may  be  seen  in  four  views  on  page  163.  The  skirt  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8479  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes 
for  ladies  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure,  and 
may  be  seen  again  on  its  accompanying  label. 

The  shirt-waist  is  made  of  grass  linen  showing  embroidered 
polka-dots  in  green.  It  is  fashioned  with 
each  side  and  with  a  stylish  removable 
permanent  turn-over 
cuffs.  The  closing  is 
made  at  the  center  of 
the  front  with  studs 
through  a  box-plait 
and  the  fulness  at  each 
side  of  the  plait  is 
drawn  well  forward  by 
gathers  at  the  neck. 

The  full  back  is  made 
with  a  pointed  yoke, 
and  a  belt  with  pointed 
ends  encircles  the 
waist.  The  bishop  shirt- 
sleeves  have  openings 
in  shirt-sleeve  style 
and  the  cuffs  are  closed 
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Figure  No.  165  T.— LADIES’  EMPIRE  TEA- GOWN. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  151.) 

Figure  No.  165  T. — This  illustrates  a  Ladies’  tea-gown.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8497  and  costs  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents,  is  in 
thirteen  sizes  for  la¬ 
dies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six 
inches,  bust  meas¬ 
ure,  and  is  differ¬ 
ently  portrayed  on 
page  149  of  this 
publication. 

This  attractive 
Empire  tea-gown  is 
admirably  suited  to 
a  young  matron 
and  is  here  pictured 
in  a  combination  of 
plain  and  fancy- 
striped  heliotrope 
silk,  with  lace  edg¬ 
ing  for  the  sleeve 
frills.  It  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  fitted 
body-lining  and  is 
closed  at  the  center 
of  the  front.  The 
full  fronts  and  full 
back  are  gathered 
at  the  top  and  fall 
in  free  folds  below 
a  prettily  -  shaped 
yoke  that  is  formed 
of  alternate  bands 
and  puffs,  the  bands 
being  overlaid  with 
applique  embroid¬ 
ery.  The  gathered 
ends  of  sash- ties 
are  inserted  high 
up  in  the  under-arm 
seams  and  the  ties 
are  softly  knotted 
at  the  left  side  be¬ 
low  the  waist,  a 
band  of  the  plain 
silk  decorated  with 
applique  embroid¬ 
ery  being  added 
near  the  lower  ends. 

The  three-quarter 
length  sleeve  is 
gathered  at  the  top 
and  bottom  and  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  band 
of  plain  silk  over¬ 
laid  with  embroid¬ 
ery,  a  similar  band 
being  applied  over 
shirrings  made  far 
enough  above  the 
lower  edge  to  form 
a  small  puff ;  a 
frill  of  lace  edging 
droops  from  the 
band  at  the  lower 
edge.  The  stand¬ 
ing  collar  is  deco¬ 
rated  with  applique 
embroidery. 

The  style  is  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  will  be 
liked  for  afternoon 
and  morning  wear 
at  home  made  of 
dark  or  light  silk 
that  may  be  plain 
or  figured,  or  it  may  be  made  up  tastefully  in  flowered  cash- 
mere,  vailing,  soft  camel’ s-hair,  etc.  The  decoration  should 
accord  with  the  material  and  may  be  of  embroidered  or  lace 
edging,  passementerie  or  spangled  or  embroidered  bands. 


LADIES’  DOUBLE-BR MASTED  SACK  OR  BOX  COAT,  WITH 

APPLIED  YOKE. 

(Tor  Illustrations  see  Page  158.) 

No.  8504.—  At  figure  No.  159  T  in  this  number  of  Tue  De¬ 
lineator  this  coat 
is  again  stylishly 
portrayed. 

A  new  double- 
breasted  sack  or 
box  coat  is  here 
represented  made 
of  mode  cloth  and 
black  velvet.  The 
loose,  seamless  back 
flares  from  the  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  manner 
peculiar  to  the  box 
styles  and  is  joined 
by  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams 
to  the  loose  sack 
fronts,  which  lap 
almost  their  entire 
width.  A  yoke 
curved  at  the  lower 
edge  to  form  a 
point  at  each  side 
of  the  center  is  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  right 
front  and  a  yoke 
pointed  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  applied  on  the 
back.  The  yoke, 
however,  may  be 
omitted.  The  fronts 
are  closed  at  the 
left  side  with  hooks 
and  loops,  and  a 
large  fancy  pearl 
button  is  placed  in 
the  lower  left  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  yoke  and 
on  the  front  just 
below  the  yoke.  A 
fancifully  shaped 
Medici  collar  of  vel¬ 
vet  made  with  a 
center  seam  and 
shaped  to  flare  at 
the  throat  and  stand 
out  in  a  point  at 
each  side  forms  a 
stylish  neck  com¬ 
pletion.  The  sleeves 
are  in  Paquin  style, 
gathered  at  the  top 
and  shirred  at  the 
bottom ;  they  are 
finished  with  turn¬ 
up  circular  cuffs, 
the  ends  of  the  cuffs 
being  left  unseamed 
for  some  distance 
to  flare  attractively. 
Machine  -  stitching 
finishes  the  coat 
neatly. 

The  mode  isnovel 
and  dressy  and  for 
it  fine  plain  or  fancy 
cloth  is  most  ap¬ 
propriate.  When  a 
single  material  is 
used  for  the  entire 
garment  the  collar 
and  cuffs  will  be 
finished  with  stitch¬ 
ing  or  self- strappings  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  coat. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8504  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  coat  requires  two  yards  and  seven-eighths  of 


Figure  No.  163  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Yachting  Toilette. — The  patterns  are  Ladies’ 
Sailor  Blouse  No.  8524  (copyright),  price  Is.  or  25  cents;  and  Skirt  No. 

8280  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents 

(Tor  Description  see  Page  149.) 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FIGURES  SHOWN  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE. 


Figure  D  14.— LITTLE  GIRLS’  FRENCH  DRESS. 

Figure  D  14.- — 1 This  illustrates  a  Little  Girls’  dress.  The  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No.  8502  and  costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in  eight 
sizes  for  little  girls  from  two  to  nine  years  of  age,  and  may  be 
seen  in  three  views  on  page  183  of  this  magazine. 

This  dainty  French  dress  is  here  represented  made  in  a 
combination  of  French  nainsook  and  embroidered  flouncing, 
with  satin  ribbon  for  decoration.  The  simple  waist  is  shaped 
in  V  outline  at  the  top  and  has  pretty  gathered  fulness  at  the 
back  and  front.  Drooping  low  over  the  waist  from  the  neck 
are  Bertha  frills  that  flare  in  points  at  the  front  and  back  and 
are  joined  to  the  neck 
with  a  narrow  cording  of 
the  material.  The  short 
puff-sleeves  are  finished 
with  a  cording  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  a  frill  of  em- 
broided  edging.  The 
gathered  upper  edges  of 
the  double  skirt  are  joined 
to  the  bottom  of  the  waist. 

The  dress  may  be  worn 
with  or  without  a  guimpe 
and  made  with  or  without 
the  upper  skirt. 

The  large  hat  flares  up¬ 
ward  at  the  sides  and  is 
decorated  with  roses  and 
ribbon. 

Figure  D  15. — LADIES’ 

AFTERNOON  COS¬ 
TUME. 

Figure  D  15.— This  il¬ 
lustrates  a  Ladies’  cos¬ 
tume.  The  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8537  and  costs  Is. 

8d.  or  40  cents,  is  in  thir¬ 
teen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six 
inches,  bust  measure,  and 
may  be  seen  again  on  page 
144  of  this  publication. 

This  stylish  costume  is 
here  illustrated  made  of 
figured  taffeta  silk  of  a 
golden-brown  hue  and 
decorated  with  lace  edg¬ 
ing  and  ribbon.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  the  becoming  trim¬ 
ness  and  grace  that  result 
from  a  well-fitted  lining, 
and  its  youthful  effect  is 
due  to  its  charming  sim¬ 
plicity.  The  fulness  in 
front  is  drawn  well  to  the 
center  by  gathers  made  at 
the  top  and  waist-line  and  the  closing  is  concealed  by  a  double 
jabot  of  lace  edging.  A  fichu  of  the  silk  bordered  with  two  frills 
of  lace  edging  is  a  dressy  feature  of  the  waist ;  its  compactty  gath¬ 
ered  ends  are  tacked  to  the  fronts  below  the  bust  under  pretty 
rosette-bows  of  ribbon.  The  three-quarter  length  puff-sleeves 
are  completed  by  a  deep  frill  of  lace  edging.  The  standing  col¬ 
lar  is  encircled  by  a  wrinkled  ribbon  stock  handsomely  bowed 
at  the  back.  Ribbon  of  the  same  hue  surrounds  the  waist. 

Eight  gores  are  comprised  in  the  graceful  skirt,  which  presents 
the  fashionable  flare  at  the  foot  in  front  and  the  deep  ripples  at 
the  sides  and  back  now  in  vogue. 

The  fancy  straw  hat  is  beautifully  trimmed  with  figured  silk, 
flowers  and  ribbon. 

Figure  D  16. — LITTLE  BOYS’  DRESS. 

Figure  D  16. — This  illustrates  a  Little  Boys’  dress.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8486  and  costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in  five 


sizes  for  little  boys  from  one  to  five  years  of  age,  and  may  be 
seen  again  on  page  189  of  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

Gray  linen  was  selected  to  make  this  practical  dress  and  em¬ 
broidered  edging  provides  an  appropriate  decoration.  Three 
box-plaits  are  made  the  entire  length  of  the  front,  and  side-backs 
give  a  smooth  effect  to  the  backs,  which  are  closed  at  the  center 
and  are  lengthened  to  be  of  uniform  depth  with  the  front  by  a 
skirt  that  is  gathered  at  the  top.  The  deep,  rolling  collar  has  a 
rounding  outline  and  a  neat  ribbon  tie  appears  between  its 
flaring  front  ends.  The  comfortable  full  sleeves  are  finished 
with  wristbands.  Pointed  patch-pockets  turned  over  at  the  top 
to  form  pointed  laps  are  applied  on  the  front  back  of  the  plaits. 

The  straw  sailor-hat  is 
banded  with  red  ribbon. 

Figure  D  17. — GIRLS’ 
YOKE  DRESS. 

Figure  D  17. — This  il¬ 
lustrates  a  Girls’  yoke 
dress.  The  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8530  and  costs  Is. 
or  25  cents,  is  in  ten  sizes 
for  girls  from  three  to 
twelve  years  of  age,  and 
is  differently  depicted  on 
page  174  of  this  magazine. 

-This  attractive  little 
dress  is  made  of  a  dark, 
rich  shade  of  willow-green 
silk  and  is  effectively  dec¬ 
orated  with  insertion  and 
embroidered  edging.  The 
dress  is  here  pictured  with 
a  low,  square  neck,  the 
yoke  being  overlaid  with 
insertion.  The  full  skirt 
is  deeply  hemmed  at  the 
bottom  and  gathered  at 
the  top,  where  it  is  join¬ 
ed  to  the  yoke.  Double 
epaulette  frills  of  embroi¬ 
dered  edging  fall  over  the 
tops  of  the  three-quarter 
length  puff- sleeves,  which 
are  finished  with  deepfrills 
of  lace  edging.  The  dress 
may  be  made  with  a  high 
or  square  neck  and  with 
full-length  or  lliree-quar- 
ter  length  puff-sleeves. 

The  hat  is  a  modified 
poke  trimmed  with  ox. 
eyed  daisies  and  ribbon 

Figure  D  18.— LITTLE 
GIRLS’  PARTY  DRESS. 

Figure  I)  18.— This  il¬ 
lustrates  a  Little  Girls’  dress.  The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8534 
and  costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in  seven  sizes  for  little  girls  from 
one-half  to  six  years  of  age,  and  is  differently  portrayed  on  page 
185  of  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

This  dress  is  among  the  prettiest  and  at  the  same  time  the 
simplest  of  the  many  fascinating  styles  of  yoke  dresses  for  girls 
and  is  pictured  made  of  lavender  French  dimity  and  decorated 
with  insertion  and  embroidered  edging.  In  this  instance  the 
dress  is  made  up  without  the  yoke  to  give  a  dressy  low  neck 
suitable  for  party  wear ;  the  dress  is  gathered  at  the  top  and 
completed  with  a  stylish  handkerchief  Bertha  that  is  gathered 
at  its  upper  edge,  the  corners  falling  at  the  front  and  back  of 
the  sleeves.  The  bishop  sleeves  are  finished  with  narrow  wrist¬ 
bands;  they  are  pushed  up  to  the  elbow,  where  the  band  is 
made  sufficiently  snug  to  insure  comfort. 

The  sailor  hat  is  a  fancy  braid  for  dressy  wear  and  is  ar¬ 
tistically  trimmed  with  loops  of  fancy  ribbon  and  lavender  and 
white  flowers. 
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cloth  fifty-four  inches  wide,  with  three-fourths  of  a  yard  of  vel¬ 
vet  twenty  inches  wide.  Of  one  material,  it  needs  six  yards  and 
five-eighths  twen¬ 
ty-two  inches  wide, 
or  five  yards  thirty 
inches  wide,  or  four 
yards  and  a  half 
thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  four  yards 
forty-four  inches 
wide,  or  three  yards 
fifty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents. 


Lace  edging,  insertion  and  ribbon  will  produce  excellent  re¬ 
sults  in  -trimming  if  taste  is  exercised  in  their  disposal. 

Foliage  and  flow¬ 
ers  form  the  lavish 
decoration  on  the 
fancy  straw  hat. 


Figure  No.  166  T. — 

LADIES'  LAWN 
BASQUE  -  WAIST. 

(For  Illustration  see 
Page  158. ) 

Figure  No. 

166  T. — This  illus¬ 
trates  a  Ladiesk 
basque-waist.  The 
pattern,  which  is 
No.  8490  and  costs 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents, 
is  in  thirteen  sizes 
for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  for¬ 
ty-six  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  is  dif¬ 
ferently  portrayed 
on  page  162. 

The  waist  is  here 
pictured  made  of 
white  lawn  figured 
in  blue  and  a  drap¬ 
ery  front  is  charm¬ 
ingly  introduced. 

A  fitted  lining  holds 
the  waist  closely  to 
the  lines  of  the  fig¬ 
ure.  The  fulness 
in  the  back  is  drawn 
to  each  side  at  the 
top  by  gathers  at  the 
shoulder  edges  and 
plaited  to  a  point 
at  the  waist-line,  a 
pleasingeffect  being 
thus  produced. 

Soft  drapery  folds 
are  formed  in  the 
right  front  by  gath¬ 
ers  at  the  shoulders 
and  at  the  waist  and 
the  closing  is  made 
diagonally  at  the 
left  side.  White 
taffeta  ribbons  ar¬ 
ranged  about  the 
waist  and  standing 
collar  are  bowed  at 
the  back,  and  rib¬ 
bon  fancifully  ar¬ 
ranged  forms  a 
pretty  heading  for 
frills  of  lace  on  the 
three-quarterlength 
mutton-leg  sleeves. 

Gathers  at  the  seam 
and  upper  edge  of 
the  sleeves  produce 
cross-wrinkles  at 
the  elbow  and  flar¬ 
ing  fulness  above. 

Organdy  or  Swiss  over  a  tinted  lining  will  make  delightfully 
dainty  waists  like  this,  and  silk  is  also  eminently  appropriate. 


Figure  No.  164T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Afternoon  Toilette. — The  patterns  are  Ladies’ 
Shirt-Waist  No.  8535  (copyright),  pi-ice  Is.  or  25  cents:  and  Skirt  No. 

8479  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  149.) 


LADIES’  SINGLE- 
BREASTED 
EQUESTRIAN 
BASQUE.  (To  be 
Made  with  a  High 
Necic  and  Stand¬ 
ing  Collar  or 
with  an  Open  Neck, 
Notched  Collar 
and  Removable 
Chemisette.) 

(For  Illustrations  see 
Page  159.) 

No.  1149.— Dark- 
blue  broadcloth  was 
used  for  this  hand¬ 
some  equestrian 
basque.  The  fault¬ 
less  adjustment  is 
accomplished  by 
double  bust  darts, 
under-arm  and  side- 
back  gores  and  a 
curving  center 
seam,  and  the  clos¬ 
ing  is  made  at  the 
center  of  the  front 
with  button-holes 
and  buttons,  the 
frontsbeingnotched 
at  the  end  of  the 
closing.  The  back 
is  in  postilion  style, 
with  coat-laps  and 
coat-plaits,  the 
plaits  being  marked 
at  the  top  by  but¬ 
tons.  The  neck  may 
be  finished  high 
with  a  standing  col¬ 
lar  or  the  fronts 
may  be  reversed  in 
small  lapels  and 
the  neck  completed 
with  a  coat  collar 
that  makes  notches 
with  the  lapels.  A 
removable  chemi¬ 
sette  finished  with 
a  standing  collar 
fills  in  the  open 
neck  ;  it  is  closed 
at  the  center  with 
buttons  and  but¬ 
ton-holes  and  made 
with  a  short  cape- 
back.  The  coat 
sleeves  are  of  the 
size  and  cut  re¬ 
quired  by  Fashion 
for  equestrian 
basques  and  fit  com¬ 
fortably;  theoutside 
seams  end  above 
underlaps  allowed 
on  the  under  por¬ 
tions  and  the  open¬ 
ings  are  closed  with 
buttons  and  button¬ 
holes.  A  single 
row  of  machine- 

stitching  finishes  the  basque  in  the  correct  tailor  style. 
Whipcord,  covert  suiting  and  serge  may  be  made  up  in  this 
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way,  and  so  may  broadcloth,  and  the  finish  is  given  by  stitching 
and  buttons. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1149  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
"^twenty- eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  basque  requires  three  yards  and  three-fourths 
of  material  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  seven- 
eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  seven-eighths  forty-four  inches 
wide,  or  a  yard  and  five-eighths 
fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price 
of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Figure  No.  161  T. — LADIES’ 

TEA-JACKET. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  159.) 

Figure  No.  167  T. — This  illus¬ 
trates  a  Ladies’  tea- jacket.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8498  and 
costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in 
thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen 
again  on  page  163. 

This  tempting  tea-jacket  is 
daintiness  itself,  and  is  especially 
charming  in  its  present  develop¬ 
ment  in  plain  pink  silk  and  Dres¬ 
den  silk  showing  a  vague  blend¬ 
ing  of  pink,  green  and  blue  on  a 

8523 


8523 


Front  View. 


dark-green  ground.  The  jacket,  which  is  provided  with  a  fitted 
lining,  has  loose  jacket-fronts  opening  in  long,  tapering  revers 
over  full  vest-fronts  that  are  finished  in  frills  at  the  top  and 
sewed  over  the  lower  edge  of  a  lace- covered  yoke,  a  row  of 


insertion  showing  the  tints  of  the  Dresden  silk  bordering  the 
lower  edges.  Ribbon  tie-strings  prettily  bowed  at  the  center 
draw  the  vest  fronts  close  to  the  figure  at  the  waist.  The  revers 


Side- Back  View. 

Ladies’  Wrapper,  with  Fitted  Body-Lining.  (Copyright.) 
(For  Description  see  Page  150.) 


are  faced  with  the  plain  silk  and  bordered  with  insertion  like 
that  on  the  vest  fronts.  The  adjustment  at  the  sides  is  close, 
in  contrast  with  the  full  back,  which  falls  in  soft  folds  at  the 
center  from  a  pointed,  seamless  yoke.  The  full  sleeves  are 
shirred  on  a  ribbon  inserted  far  enough  above  the  wrists  to  form 
deep  frills  that  are  underlaid  with  deeper  frills  of  lace  edging. 
A  turn-over  collar  with  flaring  ends  gives  a  becoming  high 
finish  at  the  neck. 

For  afternoons  at  home  this  is  an  unusually  graceful  garment 
to  wear  with  a  skirt  of  silk,  satin  or  brocade,  and  the  Dresden 
silks  with  their  delightful  blending  of  colors  unite  with  plain 
silk  to  secure  dressiness  and  style.  Less  elaborate  jackets  may 
be  similarly  made  of  cashmere,  vailing,  etc. 


LADIES’  ONE-BUTTON  CUTAWAY  EQUESTRIAN  BASQUE, 
WITH  VEST  FRONTS  THAT  MAY  BE  FINISHED  WITH 
A  STANDING  COLLAR  OR  WITH  A  SHAWL  COLLAR. 

(For  Wear  with  Chemisettes.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  160.) 

No.  1151.- — The  very  latest  style  in  cutaway  equestrian 
basques  is  here  illustrated.  The  basque  is  pictured  made  of 
cloth  and  fancy  vesting  and  finished  in  tailor  style  with  machine- 
stitching.  The  jacket  fronts  are  fitted  bj1-  single  bust  darts  and 
closed  at  the  bust  with  a  button-hole  and  button ;  they  are 
reversed  above  the  closing  in  small  lapels  by  a  rolling  coat- 
collar  and  below  the  closing  they  flare  in  cutaway  style,  the 
lower  front  corners  being  prettily  rounded.  Vest  fronts  that  are 
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fitted  by  double  bust  darts  and  included  in  the  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams  are  stylishly  revealed  between  the  jacket 
fronts ;  they  are 
closed  at  the 
center  with  but¬ 
tons  and  button¬ 
holes  and  notch¬ 
ed  below  the 
closing,  and  the 
neck  may  be  fin¬ 
ished  high  with 
a  standing  collar 
or  it  may  be 
shaped  low  and 
finished  with  a 
shawl  collar,  as 
preferred,  both 
effects  being  il¬ 
lustrated.  The 
adjustment  of 
the  basque  is 
completed  by 
under-arm  and 
side-back  gores 
and  a  curving 
center  seam,  the 
shaping  giving 
the  long,  slen¬ 
der  waist  now 
fashionable;  the 
center  seam 
ends  above  coat- 
laps,  and  coat- 
plaits  are  ar¬ 
ranged  below 
the  waist  at  the 
side-back  seams 
and  finished  at 
the  top  by  but¬ 
tons.  The  two- 
seam  coat- 
sleeve,  which  is 
of  the  size  and 
shape  demanded 
in  this  style  of 
basque,  is  gath¬ 
ered  with  slight 
fulness  at  the 
top  and  the  out¬ 
side  seam  ends 
at  the  top  of  an 
underlap  that  is 
allowed  on  the 
under  portion 
and  the  sleeve 
is  closed  writh 
buttons  and  but¬ 
ton-holes. 

Cloth,  tweed, 
cheviot,  serge 
and  novelty  wool 
suitings  will  be 
selected  to  make 
the  basque  and 
machine  -  stitch¬ 
ing  provides  the 
neatest  finish. 

We  have  pat¬ 
tern  No.  1151 
in  thirteen  sizes 
for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure. 

For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the 
•vest  fronts  with 
standing  collar 
need  a  yard  and 
a  fourth  of  goods 

twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three-fourths  of  a  yard  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  five-eighths  of  a  yard  thirty-six,  forty-four  or  fifty-four 


inches  wide.  The  vest  fronts  with  shawl  collar  require  a  yard 
and  a  fourth  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  an  eighth 

thirty  inches 
wide,  or  seven- 
eighths  of  a  yard 
thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  five- 
eighths  of  a  yard 
forty-four  or  fif¬ 
ty-four  inches 
wide.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the 
basque  calls  for 
three  yards  and 
seven  -eighths 
twenty-two  in¬ 
ches  wide,  or 
two  yards  and 
seven- eighths 
thirty  inches 
wide,  or  two 
yards  and  a  half 
thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  two 
yards  forty-four 
inches  wide,  or 
a  yard  and  five- 
eighths  fifty- 
four  inclieswide. 
Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  Is.  3d.  or 
30  cents. 


Figure  No.  165  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Empire  Tea-Gowk. — The  pattern  is  No.  8497  (copy¬ 
right),  price  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  151.) 


LADIES’ 
BASQUE - 
WAIST.  (To  be 
Made  with  a 
High  or  Bound 
Neck,  with 
Full-Length  or 
Three-Quar¬ 
ter  Length 
Puff-Sleeves 

A  ND  W IT II  OR 
Without  the 
Bertha.) 

(For  Illustrations 
see  Page  160.) 

No.  8510.— 
Another  view 
of  this  waist 
may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  fig¬ 
ures  Nos.  158  T 
and  U  10  in  this 
publication. 

Organdy  was 
here  used  for 
the  waist,  which 
is  in  a  charm¬ 
ing,  fluffy  style. 
The  back  has 
fulness  at  the 
bottom  drawn 
to  the  center  by 
gathers  and  is 
separated  by  un¬ 
der-arm  gores 
from  full  fronts 
that  are  closed 
at  the  center. 
The  full  fronts 
are  gathered  at 
the  neck,  shoul¬ 
der  and  lower 
edges  and  droop 
slightly  at  the 
center  over  a 

wrinkled  ribbon  that  is  arranged  about  the  bottom  of  the 
waist  and  formed  in  a  loop  at  each  side  of  the  fulness  in 
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front  and  in  a  fancy  bow  at  the 
back.  A  similar  ribbon  is  drawn 
over  the  standing  collar  and 
bowed  at  the  back.  A  closely- 
fitted  lining  gives  the  waist  a 
graceful,  trim  effect.  The  waist 
may  be  fashioned  with  a  high 
or  a  round  neck  and  is  made 
very  dressy  by  a  gathered  Ber¬ 
tha  arranged  in  round-yoke  out¬ 
line.  In  a  high-necked  waist 
the  Bertha  is  extended  to  the 
neck  over  the  closing,  where  it 
is  arranged  to  give  the  effect  of 
a  double  box-plait  and  fall  in  a 
double  cascade,  back  of  which 
it  is  turned  under  to  form  a  frill 
heading.  The  stylish  puff-sleeves 
are  gathered  at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  and  have  coat-shaped  lin¬ 
ings  ;  they  may  be  made  in  full 
length  or  three-quarter  length, 
the  full-length  sleeves  being  fin¬ 
ished  to  have  the  effect  of  close 


arm.  The  fronts 
are  striped  with 
rows  of  inser¬ 
tion  and  inser¬ 
tion  and  edging 
decorate  the 
sleeve  frills  and 
Bertha. 

The  waist  will 
be  made  of  tis¬ 
sues  over  silk. 


8504 

Back  View. 

Ladies’  Double-Breasted  Sack  or  Box 
Coat,  with  Applied  Yoke. 
(Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  151.) 


dainty  cottons,  grass  linen  and  light¬ 
weight  silks,  with  narrow  jet  or  silk 
gimp,  lace  edging  and  bands,  etc.,  for 
decoration.  A  charming  waist  for 
wear  with  a  black  satin  or  brocaded 
skirt  was  made  of  organdy  showing  a 
large  delicate  floral  design  over  green 
percaline,  lace  providing  the  trimming. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8510  in  thir¬ 
teen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight 
to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For 
a  lady  of  medium  size,  the  basque- 
waist  calls  for  six  yards  and  a  fourth 
of  goods  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or 
four  yards  and  three-fourths  thirty 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  three- 
fourths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  a  fourth  forty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  80 
cents. 


Figure  No.  166  T.— This  illustrates  Ladies’  Lawn  Basque-Waist.— The  pattern  is  No.  8490 

(copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  155.) 


cuffs,  while  the  three-quarter  length  sleeves  are  completed  with 
narrow  bindings  and  frills  that  are  deepest  at  the  back  of  the 


Figure  No.  168  T.— LADIES’  PRIN¬ 
CESS  DRESS. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  161.) 

Figure  No.  168  T. — This  illustrates 
a  Ladies’  Princess  dress.  The  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8404  and  costs  Is.  6d.  or 
35  cents,  is  in  fifteen  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty-eight  to  fifty  inches,  bust 
measure,  aud  may  be  seen  again  on 
page  147. 

This  especially  graceful  Princess 
dress  is  here  shown  made  of  an  inex¬ 
pensive  figured  silk  showing  green  anti 
pink  stripes,  and  a  frill  of  lace  at  the 
edges  of  the  rolling  collar  and  at  the  wrists  of  the  one-seam  giyot 
sleeves  gives  it  a  very  dainty  touch.  The  fronts  are  fitted  by  double 
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1149 

Front  View. 

Ladies'  Single-Breasted  Equestrian 
Basque.  (To  be  Made  with  a  High 
Neck  and  Standing  Collar  or  with 
an  Open  Neck,  Notched  Collar  and 
Removable  Chemisette.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  155. ) 

bust  darts  and  closed  at  the  center 
all  the  way  down  with  button-holes 
and  buttons.  Under-arm  and  side- 
back  gores  and  a  curving  center 
seam  complete  the  close  adjustment,  the 
parts  being  shaped  below  the  waist  to  fall 
naturally  in  deep  flute  folds  at  the  sides 
and  back.  The  dress  may  be  made  up 
with  a  short  train  or  in  round  length,  as 
desired.  The  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the 
top  and  droop  gracefully  over  the  elbow, 
below  which  they  fit  closely. 

A  practical  and  pleasing  house-dress 
may  be  made  up  in  this  style  of  Fayetta, 
Dresden  silk  or  any  of  the  pretty  light¬ 
weight  silks  beautiful  in  their  coloring  and 
not  extravagant  in  price.  Camel’s- hair  and 
cashmere  in  pale,  becoming  tints  may  also 
be  chosen.  Lace  edging  or  passementerie 
will  provide  the  decoration. 


1149 


1149 


1149 

Back  View. 


Cheviot,  camel’s-hair,  serge,  mohair  and  seaside 
canvas  are  stylish  materials  from  which  the  basque 
may  be  made,  and  narrow  gimp  and  braid  may  be 
used  for  trimming,  although  machine-stitching  will 
provide  the  most  approved  finish. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8503  in  twelve  sizes  for 
ladies  from  thirty-two  to  forty-eight  inches,  bust 
measure.  Of  one  material  for  a  lady  of  medium 
size,  the  basque  will  require  four  yards  and  seven- 
eighths  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and 
five-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  thirty- 
six  inches  wdde,  or  two  yards  and  three-fourths  for¬ 
ty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  half  fifty 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


LADIES’  BASQUE-WAIST,  WITH  SIIAWL-DRAP- 

ERY  FRONT.  (To  be  Made  with  Full-Length 
or  Three-Quarter  Length  Sleeves.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  162.) 

No.  8490. — At  figures  Nos.  166  T  and  D12  in 
this  magazine  this  basque  is  differently  illustrated. 

The  draped  front  is  a  charming  feature  of  this 
waist,  for  which  batiste  showing  embroidered  dots 
was  here  used.  The  waist  is  supported  by  a  lining 
that  is  fitted  by  double  bust  darts  and  the  usual 
seams  and  closed  at  the  center  of  the  front.  The 
back  of  the  waist  has  fulness  prettily  disposed  by 
gathers  at  the  shoulder  edges  and  backward-turn¬ 
ing,  overlapping  plaits  at  the  center  at  the  waist¬ 
line.  The  right  front  is  lapped  over  the  left  front 
the  entire  length  of  the  shoulder  seam  and  the 


LADIES’  POINTED  BASQUE,  WITH  TWO 
UNDER-ARM  GORES.  (Desirable 
for  Stout  Ladies.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  162.) 

No.  8503. — This  basque  is  shown  as 
part  of  a  handsome  toilette  at  figure  No. 
160  T  in  this  magazine. 

The  basque  is  here  pictured  developed 
in  green  mohair.  It  is  made  perfectly 
close-fitting  by  double  bust  darts,  two 
under-arm  gores  at  each  side,  side-back 
gores  and  a  curving  center  seam  and  is 
pointed  at  the  center  of  the  front  and 
back,  making  it  a  mode  particularly  de¬ 
sirable  for  stout  figures.  The  fronts  are 
turned  back  in  long  lapels  that  form 
notches  with  the  ends  of  a  rolling  collar 
and  taper  to  the  waist-line.  Between  the 
lapels  is  displayed  a  vest  that  is  included 
in  the  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  and 
fitted  by  darts  taken  up  with  darts  in  the 
fronts.  The  vest  closes  at  the  center  with 
buttons  and  button-holes  and  the  neck  is 
finished  with  a  standing  collar.  The  one- 
seam  gigot  sleeves,  which  are  arranged 
over  coat-shaped  linings,  are  gathered  at 
the  top  and  have  a  bouffant,  drooping 
effect  above  the  elbow,  but  fit  the  arm 


Figure  No.  161 T.— This  illustrates  Ladies’  Tea-Jacket.— The  pattern  is  No.  8498  (copy¬ 
right),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  156.) 


closely  below.  Ma-  closing  is 
cliine-stitching  at  the  edges  gives  a  tailor  finish  to  the  basque.  draped  by 


made  diagonally  at  the 
gathers  at  the  shoulder 


left  side;  it  is  gracefully 


edges,  a  short  row  of 


gathers 
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at  the  bottom  and  a  forward-turning  plait  at  the  right  end  of  the  distance  above  the 
lower  gathers.  The  left  front  has  plaited  fulness  at  the  waist-  casing  and  bowed  at 

line  but  is  smooth  at  the  top.  At  the  neck  is  a  standing  collar  sleeve  in  a  frill  that 

covered  by  a  wrinkled  ribbon  that  is  bowed  at  the  back. 

The  one-seam  gigot  sleeves  are  mounted  on  coat-shaped 
linings,  and  may  be  in  full  length  or  three-quarter  length, 
as  preferred  ;  they  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  along  the 
seam  to  below  the  elbow,  the  fulness  standing  out  in  a 
puff  at  the  top  and  forming  cross  wrinkles  to  a  little  below 
the  elbow.  Lace  frills  form  a  pretty  trimming  for  the  wrists 
and  a  ribbon  is  wrinkled  about  the  waist  and  bowed  at 
the  back. 

This  is  a  graceful  mode  for  developing  organdy,  grena¬ 
dine  and  other  sheer  fabrics  over  silk,  and  also  for  soft 
India  silk,  crepe  de  Chine  or  silk  crepe.  Very  little  gar¬ 
niture  is  required. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8490  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For 
a  lady  of  medium  size,  the  garment  needs  five  yards  and 
seven-eighths  of  material  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  four 
yards  and  five-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
and  a  half  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  three- 
eighths  either  forty-four  or  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

_ « _  Front  Vietc. 


lower  edge,  a  ribbon  inserted  in  the 
the  seam  forming  the  lower  part  of  the 
is  deepest  at  the  outside  of  the  arm. 

The  jacket 
maybe  made 
of  silk  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds, 
cashmere  or 
soft  novelty 
goods,  silk 
being  a  good 
combination 
fabric.  In¬ 
sertion,  span- 


LADIES’  TEA-JACKET,  WITH  FITTED  BODY-LINING. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  163.) 

No.  8498. — This  graceful  jacket  is  differently  portrayed 
at  figure  No.  167  T  in  this  issue  of  The  Delineator. 

An  artistic  effect  was  here  achieved  in  the  tea-jacket  by 
combining  Dresden  silk  with  plain  silk  matching  the 
dominant  hue.  A  fitted  lining  of  basque  depth  gives  a 
comfortably  close  adjustment.  The  upper  part  of  the  back  is 
a  pointed  yoke,  to  which  the  lower  part  is  joined  after  being 
gathered  for  some  distance  at  the  center  to  fall  with  Watteau 
effect.  The  jacket  is  curved  in  to  the  figure  by  under-arm  and 
side-back  gores,  the  shaping  of  the  gores  causing  them  to  liang- 
in  flutes  below  the  waist.  The  jacket  fronts  fold  back  in  hand¬ 
some  revers  nearly  all  the  way  down  and  open  widely  over  full 
vest-fronts  that  are  turned  under  and  gath¬ 
ered  to  form  a  frill  heading  and  sewed  over 
the  lower  edge  of  a  pointed  jmke.  The  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  vest  fronts  is  held  in  only  at  the 
waist  by  ribbons  that  are  tacked  to  the  un¬ 
der-arm  seams  under  the  jacket  fronts  and 


Ladies’  One-Button  Cutaway  Eques" 
trian  Basque,  with  Test  Fronts 

THAT  MAY  BE  FINISHED  WITH  A 

Standing  Collar  or  with  a  Shawl 
Collar.  (For  Wear  with  Chemi¬ 
settes.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  156.) 


Back  View. 


gled  gimps  and  ribbons  may 
afford  the  elaborate  decora¬ 
tion  approved  for  tea-jackets. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8498 

in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size,  the  jacket  requires 
nine  yards  and  a  fourth  of  figured  with  one  yard  of  plain  silk 

twenty  inches 
wide.  Of  one 
material,  itneeds 
nine  yards  and  a 
half  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or 
seven  yards  and 
an  eighth  thirty 
inches  wide,  or 
six  yards  and 
three  -eighths 
thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  four 
yards  and  three- 
fourths  forty- 
fourincheswide. 
Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  Is.  3d.  or 
30  cents. 


LADIES’ 
SHIRT-WAIST, 
WITH  UNDER¬ 
ARM  GORE. 
(To  be  Made 
with  Removable 
Standing  or 
Turn-Down  Col- 


Ladies’  Basque-Waist.  (To  be  Made  with  a  High  or 
Round  Neck,  with  Full-Length  or  Three-Quarter 
Length  Puff-Sleeves  and  With  or  Without 
the  Bertha.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  157.) 


botved  over  the  closing,  which  is  made  invisibly  at  the  center. 
At  the  neck  is  a  turn-down  collar  mounted  on  a  high  band.  The 
full  sleeve  is  gathered  at  the  top  and  a  casing  is  formed  some 


LAR  AND  WITH 

Permanent 
Plain  or  Turn- 
Over  Cuffs.) 

(For  Illustrations 
see  Page  163.) 

No.  8535.— 
Anotherillustra- 

tion  of  this  shirt-waist  is  given  at  figure  No.  164  T  in  this  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Delineator. 

This  stylish  shirt-waist  is  made  with  an  under-arm  gore  at 


Back  View. 
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each  side  and  is  here  pictured  made  of  fancy  striped  shirting 
and  finished  with  machine-stitching.  The  fronts  of  the  shirt¬ 
waist  are  closed  at  the  center  with  studs  through  a  box-plait 
formed  at  the 
front  edge  of 
the  right  front, 
and  the  fulness 
at  each  side  of 
the  plait  is  dis¬ 
posed  in  gathers 
at  the  neck, 
which  are  tack¬ 
ed  to  a  stay  that 
passes  into  the 
shoulder  seams. 

The  seamless 
back  is  gathered 
at  the  top  at 
each  side  and 
joined  to  a  yoke 
lining  having  a 
square  lower 
edge,thepointed 
yoke,  which  is 
bias  and  shaped 
by  a  center  seam, 
being  lapped 
deeply  over  the 
back  and  stitch¬ 
ed  to  position. 

The  fulness  at 
the  waist-line  is 
drawn  in  by 
tapes  inserted  in 
a  short  casing 
across  the  back 
and  tied  over 
the  fronts.  A 
belt  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  worn 
and  its  pointed 
ends  are  closed 
in  front.  The 
neck  is  finished 
with  a  fitted 
band,  to  which 
the  detachable 
collars  are  at¬ 
tached  with 
studs.  Two 
styles  of  collars 
are  provided — a 
turn-downcollar 
mounted  on  a 
high  band  and 
a  high  standing 


collar  that  has 
straight  ends 
flaring  above 
the  closing.  The 
bishop  shirt- 
sleeves  are  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top 
and  bottom  and 
are  made  with 
openings  that 
•are  finished  with 
underlaps  and 
pointed  overlaps 
in  regular  shirt¬ 
sleeve  style,  the 
lapsbeingclosed 
with  a  stud  or 
button  at  the 
bottom;  they 
may  be  finished 
with  turn-over 
or  plain  link 
cuffs,  the  cuffs 
being  sewed  on. 
and  cuffs. 

Striped  and  flowered 


linen,  fine  cambric,  zephyr  gingham  and  batiste  are  favored 
materials  for  shirt-waists  of  this  kind,  and  the  collar  and  cuff's  may 
be  of  white  linen  to  contrast  prettily  with  the  goods  in  the  waist. 

We  have  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8535  in 
fourteen  sizes 
for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to 
forty-eight  inch¬ 
es, bust  measure. 
For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the 
shirt-waist  will 
need  five  yards 
and  a  half  of  ma¬ 
terial  twenty- 
two  inches  wide, 
or  four  yards 
and  a  half  twen¬ 
ty-seven  inches 
wide,  or  three 
yards  and  a  half 
•  thirty-six  inches 
wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  Is.  or 
25  cents. 


Figure  No.  168  T. 


-This  illustrates  Ladies’  Princess  Dress. — The  pattern  is  No.  8494  (copy¬ 
right)  price  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  158.) 


The  engravings  show  the  two  styles  of  collars 


lawn,  dimity,  percale,  Madras, 


Figure  No. 

169  T.— LADIES’ 
WORK-DRESS. 

(For  Illustration 

see  Page  104.) 

Figure  No. 
109  T.— This  il¬ 
lustrates  a  La¬ 
dies’  work- 
dress.  The  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is 
No.  8511  and 
costs  Is.  6d.  or 
35  cents,  is  in 
thirteen  sizes  for 
ladies  from  thir¬ 
ty  to  forty-eight 
inches,  bust 
measure,  and  is 
shown  different¬ 
ly  made  up  on 
page  150. 

A  dress  like 
this  will  give 
entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  while  the 
wearer  is  busy 
with  household 
duties,  because 
it  is  neat,  grace¬ 
ful  and  comfort¬ 
able.  The  dress 
is  here  pic¬ 
tured  made  of 
plaid  gingham. 
The  skirt  is  four- 
gored  and  is 
gathered  full  at 
the  back.  It  is 
joined  to  the 
waist,  which  is 
finished  with  an 
applied  belt  that 
laps  to  the  left 
side  of  the  front, 
where  it  is  clos¬ 
ed  with  two 
small  buttons, 
the  overlapping 
end  being  fin¬ 


ished  in  a  point.  A  fitted  lining  gives  a  trim  effect  to  the  waist, 
which  has  a  full  back  joined  to  a  pointed  yoke.  The  fronts  are 
gathered  at  the  neck  and  lower  edges,  the  fulness  being  drawn 
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LADIES’  SAILOR  BLOUSE,  WITH  REMOV¬ 
ABLE  SHIELD.  (To  be  Worn  Beneath 
or  Outside  the  Skirt,  with  a  Belt, 
or  to  Droop  Over  the  Skirt.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  165.) 

No.  8524.— At  figure  No.  168  T  in  this 
magazine  this  blouse  is  shown  as  part  of  a 
stylish  yachting 


8490 


toilette. 

Navy-blue  flan¬ 
nel  is  here  com¬ 
bined  with  white 
flannel  and  narrow 
white  braid  is  ef¬ 
fectively  used  in 
the  decoration.  The 
closing  is  made  at 
the  center  of  the 
front  under  a  wide 
box-plait  that  is 
formed  at  the  front 
edge  of  the  right 
front,  and  the 
seamless  back  is 
joined  to  the  fronts 
in  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams. 

Three  large  buttons 
are  placed  on  the 
box-plait.  The 
lower  edge  of  the 
blouse  may  be 
turned  under  for  a 
hem  to  hold  an 
elastic  or  tape,  to 
draw  the  edge  close  Front  View. 

about  the  waist  and 

cause  the  blouse  to  droop  over  the  skirt  in  regular  sailor  blouse 
stjde ;  or  a  casing  may  be  formed  for  an  elastic  or  tape.far  enough 


Back  View. 

Ladies’  Basque-Waist,  with  Shawl-Drapery  Front. 
(To  be  Made  with  Full-Length  or  Three- 
Quarter  Length  Sleeves.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  159.) 


fourth  fifty  inches  wide. 
25  cents. 


Price  of  pattern,  Is, 


or 


LADIES’  DRESSING-SACK.  (To  be  Made  with  a 
Sailor  Collar  or  a  Rolling  Collar  and 
With  or  Without  the  Cuffs.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  165.) 

No. 8532. — This  dainty  and  attractive  sack  is 
illustrated  made  of  a  delicate  shade  of  pink  flan¬ 
nel  and  prettily  trimmed  with  lace  edging,  feather-stitching  and 
a  ribbon  bow.  It  is  fitted  closely  at  the  back  and  sides  by 


well  to  the  closing,  which  is  made  at  the  center  with  buttons  and 
button-holes.  The  neck  is  completed  with  a  turn-down  collar 

that  flares  at 


8503 

Front  View. 


the 

but 


throat, 
a  stand- 
c  oil  ar 


Ladies’ 


Pointed 

Gores. 


may  be  used,  if  preferred.  The  seams  of 
the  full  sleeves  come  at  the  inside  of  the 
arm  and  are  terminated  a  short  distance 
above  the  lower  edge  at  the  top  of  under¬ 
laps,  and  wristbands  closed  with  buttons 
and  button-holes  finish  the  sleeves. 

The  dress  will  be  made  of  percale,  cal¬ 
ico  or  seersucker  for  vrear  in  the  morning,  while  a  dainty  and 
cool  dress  for  wear  at  home  in  the  afternoon  could  be  fashioned 
like  this  of  lawn,  batiste  or  zephyr  ging¬ 
ham,  with  decorations  of  lace,  ribbon  or  tiny 
self-frills. 


above  the  lower  edge  to  form  the  blouse  in  a  ripple  frill  at  the 
bottom  and  allow'  it  to  droop  slightly  all  round  over  a  belt  that 
may  be  of  leather,  metal,  etc.  The  blouse  with,  the  frill  may  be 
adjusted  either  outside  or  beneath  the  skirt,  as  preferred.  A 
sailor  collar  that  has  broad,  curved  ends  and  shapes  three  points 
at  the  back  finishes  the  neck,  which  is  cut  lowr  iu  front,  reveal¬ 
ing  a  removable  shield  that  is 
decorated  with  an  embroid¬ 
ered  anchor  and  finished  with 
a  high  standing  collar  that 
closes  at  the  left  side.  The 
one-seam  bishop  sleeves  are 
gathered  at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  and  completed  with  round 
culls. 

Flannel,  serge,  mohair  and 
seaside  canvas  may  be  made 
up  in  this  manner  and  narrow 
braid,  velvet  or  satin  ribbon 
will  trim  the  blouse  effect¬ 
ively. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8524 
in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty-eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust  measure. 
For  a  lady  of  medium  size, 
the  blouse  requires  three 
yards  and  an  eighth  of  navy 
blue  with  a  yard  and  an 
eighth  of  white  flannel  each 
forty  inches  wide.  Of  one  ma¬ 
terial,  it  calls  for  five  yards 
and  three-fourths  twenty- 
twro  inches  wide,  or  four 
yards  and  seven-eighths 
twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or 
four  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  four  yards 
and  an  eighth  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  three  jrnrds  and  a 


8503 

Back  View. 

Basque,  with  Two  Under-Arm 
(Desirable  for  Stout 
Ladies.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  159.) 
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under-arm  and  side-back  gores  and  a  curving  center  seam,  the 
parts  being  sprung  below  the  waist  to  produce  deep,  rolling  flutes 
that  have  the  effect  of  box-plaits  at  the  back.  The  fronts  are 
iu  loose  sack  style  and  flare  slightly  from  the  throat.  The  neck 
may  be  finished  with  a  faucy  sailor-collar  that  falls  deep  and 
square  across  the  back  and  curves  prettily  over  the  shoulders ; 
or  with  a  deep,  rolling  collar 
having  flaring  ends,  both 
styles  being  illustrated.  The 
large  one-seam  leg-o’mutton 
sleeves  are  gathered  at  the 
top  and  completed  with  roll¬ 
over  cuffs  that  flare  prettily. 

Very  dressy  sacks  may  be 
made  up  in  this  manner  of 
cashmere,  flannel,  Henrietta, 
eider-down,  etc.,  or,  for 
Summer  wear,  of  thin  fab¬ 
rics,  such  as  wash  silk,  nain¬ 
sook,  organdy,  lawn,  fine 
cambric  and  dimity,  with 
lace  or  nainsook  edging  and 
insertion,  fancy-stitcliing, 
and  beading  for  decoration. 

W e  have  pattern  No.  8532 
in  fourteen  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty-eight  to  forty- 
eight  inches,  bust  measure. 

Of  one  material  for  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  sack  calls 
for  six  yards  and  five-eighths 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or 
five  yards  and  three-eighths 
twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or 
four  yards  and  a  fourth  thir¬ 
ty-six  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  a  half  forty-four 
or  25  cents. 


arranged  on  each  side  of  the  front.  The  neck  may  be  completed 
with  a  rolling  collar  in  two  sections  that  flare  at  the  front  and 
back  or  with 
a  close  stand¬ 
ing  collar. 

Tire  bishop 


8498 

Front  View. 

inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is. 


No.  8500. 


LADIES’  LONG  YOKE  APRON. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  166.) 

-This  apron  affords  protection  to  every  part  of  the 


Back  View. 

Ladies’  Tea-Jacket,  with  Fitted  Body-Lining. 
(Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  160.) 


sleeves  are  gathered  at  their  upper  and  lower 
edges  and  finished  with  narrow  wristbands. 

An  apron  like  this  will  be  found  a  great  con¬ 
venience.  For  it  calico,  percale,  gingham  or 
seersucker  in  dark  colors  should  be  chosen,  and  the  decoration, 
if  any  be  desired,  should  be  of  the  simplest  description,  such  as 
pipings  of  plain  dark  or  white  muslin  or  frills  of  the  goods. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8500  in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eighth  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium 
size,  the  apron  needs  eight  yards  and  three-fourths  of  material 
twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  seven  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty- 
six  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or 
25  cents. 


Front  View. 

Radies’  Shirt-Waist,  with  Under-Arm  Gore. 

(To  be  Made  with  Removable  Standing  or 
Turn-Down  Collar  and  with  Permanent 
Plain  or  Turn-Over  Cuffs.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  160.) 

dress.  Plaid  gingham  was  here  selected 
for  it  and  a  frill  of  edging  at  the  wrists  gives 
a  pleasing  touch.  The  front  and  backs, 
which  are  joined  in  under-arm  seams,  are 
gathered  at  the  top  and  joined  to  a  square 
yoke  shaped  by  shoulder  seams.  The  closing 
is  made  to  a  desirable  depth  at  the  center  of  the  back  with  but¬ 
tons  and  button-holes.  A  rounding  patch-pocket  is  conveniently 


LADIES’  FULL  SKIRT,  HAVING  A  FRONT- 
GORE,  AND  A  FIVE-GORED  FOUNDA¬ 
TION  OR  SLIP  SKIRT  THAT 
MAY  BE  OMITTED. 

(Tor  Illustrations  see  Page  167.) 

No.  8508. — This  skirt  forms  part  of  the 
stylish  toilette  shown  at  figure  D  10. 

It  is  here  illustrated  made  of 
figured  batiste  over  a  foundation 
or  slip  skirt  of  green  silk.  The 
slip  skirt,  however,  may  be 
omitted  when  the  skirt  is  made 
of  material  that  is  not  transpar¬ 
ent.  The  full  skirt  is  made  with 
a  front  -  gore  and  is  gathered 
twice  at  the  top  back  of  the  gore, 
which  is  smooth  at  the  top ;  it 
hangs  below  in  graceful  ripples 
or  folds  all  round.  The  back- 
gores  of  the  foundation  or  slip 
skirt  are  gathered  at  the  top  and 
the  skirts  have  plackets  at  the 
center  of  the  back  and  are  com¬ 
pleted  together  with  a  belt. 
The  full  skirt  measures  foul 
yards  and  a  half  and  the  foun¬ 
dation  or  slip  skirt  four  yards 
at  the  foot  in  the  medium  sizes. 

Organdy,  batiste,  plain  and 
embroidered  grass  linen  and 
Swiss  are  particularly  pretty 
made  over  colored  foundations. 
Challis,  etamine,  etc.,  may  also  be  used  for  this  skirt. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8508  iu  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty 


8585 

Back  View. 
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to  tliirty-six  inches,  waist  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size, 
the  full  skirt  will  need  nine  yards  of  material  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  seven 
yards  and  an 
eighth  thirty  in¬ 
ches  wide,  or 
live  yards  and 
seven  -eighths 
thirty- six  inches 
wide,  or  four 
yards  and  three- 
fourths  forty- 
four  or  fifty  in¬ 
ches  wide.  The 
foundation  or 
slip  skirt  will 
require  seven 
yards  and  three- 
eighths  twenty 
inches  wdde,  or 
five  yards  and 
five-eighths  thir¬ 
ty  inches  wide,  or 
four  yards  and 
three  -fourths 
thirty-six  inches 
wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  Is.  3d. 
or  30  cents. 


LADIES’ 

SHORT  SACK 
NIGHT-GOWN. 

(To  be  Made 
with  Turn-Down 
or  Standing 
Collar.) 

(For  Illustrations 
see  Page  168.) 

No.  8501.— 

This  practical 
sack  night-gown 
is  pictured  made 
of  cambric  and 
all-over  embroi¬ 
dery.  The  wide, 
seamless  back 
joins  the  loose 
sack  fronts  in 
shoulder  and  un¬ 
der-arm  seams 
and  the  hemmed 
front  edges  of 
the  fronts  are 
closed  with  but¬ 
ton-holes  and 
buttons,  a  frill 
of  embroidered 
edging  outlin¬ 
ing  the  front 
edge  of  the  right 
front  from  the 
top  to  below 
the  waist.  Full 
sleeves,  that  are 
gathered  at  the 
top  and  bottom 
and  finished  with 
wristbands  of 
all-over  embroi-' 
dery  from  which 
frills  of  edging 
fall  prettily  over 
the  hands,  in¬ 
sure  the  com¬ 
fort  and  free¬ 
dom  required  in 
a  garment  of 

this  kind.  The  neck  may  be  finished  with  a  standing  collar  or 
with  a  turn-down  collar  having  prettily  flaring  ends,  as  pre¬ 


ferred.  The  turn-down  collar  is  made  of  all-over  embroidery 
and  its  edges  are  decorated  with  a  frill  of  embroidered  edging. 

A  band  of  inser¬ 
tion,  prettily 
pointed  at  the 
lower  end  and 
bordered  with  a 
frill  of  edging 
decorates  each 
front  above  the 
bust. 

Fine  cambric, 
lawn,  nainsook, 
muslin  and  flan¬ 
nel  are  made  up 
in  this  style  and 
lace  or  embroid¬ 
ery  provides  the 
decoration. 

We  have  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8501  in 
eleven  sizes  for 
ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to 
forty-eight  inch¬ 
es,  bust  measure. 
For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the 
night-gown  will 
require  three 
yards  and  seven- 
eighths  of  cam¬ 
bric  thirty-six 
inches  wide, 
with  three- 
eightlis  of  a 
yard  of  all-over 
embroidery 
twenty-seven  in¬ 
ches  wide.  Of 
one  material,  it 
needs  five  yards 
and  five-eighths 
twenty-two  in¬ 
ches  wide,  or 
four  yards  and 
three  -eighths 
thirty  inches 
wide,  or  three 
yards  and  seven- 
eighths  thirl  y- 
six  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern, 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 

- ♦ - 

LADIES’  BISH¬ 
OP  NIGHT¬ 
GOWN  OR 
LOUNGING- 
ROBE.  (To  be 
Made  With  or 
Without  the 
Stole  Sailor- 
Collar.) 

(For  Illustrations 
see  Page  168.) 

No.  8495.— 
This  night-gown 
or  lounging-robe 
is  illustrated 
made  of  India 
silk.  The  full 
fronts  and  back, 
which  are  joined 
in  shoulder 
and  under-arm 
seams,  are  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  neck 
edge,  the  fulness  being  drawn  to  the  center  and  falling  free. 
The  gown  is  closed  all  the  way  down  in  front  with  buttons  and 


Figure  No.  169  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Work-Dress. — The  pattern  is  No.  8511  (copyright), 

price  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  161.) 
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a  neck-band  trimmed 
or  with  a  lame 


edgin 

O  < 


button-holes,  and  may  be  finished  with 
with  ribbon-run  beading  and  a  frill  of 
sailor-collar  mounted  on  a  neck¬ 
band  and  bordered  with  a  frill 
of  wide  edging.  The  sailor  col¬ 
lar  falls  deep  and  square  at  the 
back  and  has  broad,  square  ends 
that  flare  from  the  throat.  The 
full  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the 
top  and  bottom  and  finished  with 
narrow  wristbands  that  are  dec¬ 
orated  at  the  lower  edge  with  a 
lace  frill  and  overlaid  with  bead¬ 
ing  through  which  narrow  blue 
ribbon  is  run  and  prettily  bowed 
at  the  inside  of  the  arm.  A  loop 
bow  with  long  ends  is  made  of 
wider  ribbon  and  tacked  at  the 
throat  to  fall  over  the  closing. 

Nainsook,  Lonsdale  cambric, 
lawn,  fine  muslin,  etc.,  are  used 
for  night-gowns  made  in  this 
style,  while  these  fabrics  and 
also  dimity,  silk,  challis  and 
crepon  are  pretty  materials  for 
developing  a  lounging- robe ; 
lace,  embroidery,  and  taffeta 
or  satin  rjbbon  will  trim  it 
tastefully. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8495 
in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  twen¬ 
ty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure.  Of  one  material  for 
a  lady  of  medium  size,  the  gar¬ 
ment  requires  twelve  yards  and 
three-eighths  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  eight  yards  and  three- 

fourths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  seven  yards  and  a  half  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or  six  yards  and  five-eighths  forty-four  inches 

wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  6d.  or 
35  cents. 


Neck  ruffs  of  flimsy  materials, 
with  broad,  flowing  scarf  ends,  are 
rather  newer  than  the  feather  boa 
and  when  worn  at  the  seashore  do 
not  so  readily  take  on  the  forlorn 
appearance  presented  by  feathers 
out  of  curl. 

The  fancy  for  fichus  is  quite  in 
accord  with  the  tendencv  of  the 


selves  are  adaptable  as  well  to  high  as  to  low  necked  bodices. 
Byron  collars  and  cuffs  of  fine  linen  lawn  or  batiste  daintily 


Front  View. 


Back  View. 

Ladies’  Sailor  Blouse,  with  Removable 
Shield.  (To  be  Worn  Beneath  or  Out¬ 
side  the  Skirt  with  a  Belt  or  to 
Droop  Over  the  Skirt.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  162.) 


embroidered  and  trimmed  with  deep  lace 
frills  are  counted  among  my  lady’s  cher- 
,  ished  belongings. 

White  pique  shirt-waists  are  smart 
when  worn  with  linen  or  crash  skirts. 

Deep  capes  of  diaphanous  goods  are  akin  to  fichus  and  per¬ 
form  the  same  functions. 

Skirt  supporters  are  drill-covered  springs  that  tie  about  the 
waist  and  hold  out  a  skirt  or  peplum  effectively  though  not 
conspicuously. 

Broad  ribbon  sashes  with  several  short  loops  and  very  long 
ends  are  fashionable  with  gowns  of  organdy  and  similar  fabrics. 

Brown  satin  band-bows 
neckwear. 


are  numbered  among  the  novelties  in 


Back  View 
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Front  View. 

Ladies’  Dressing-Sack.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Sailor  Collar  or  a  Rolling  Collar, 

Without  the  Cuffs.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  162.) 


season  toward  quaint  and  picturesque  effects.  The  ends  of 
fichus  are  either  plaited  or  gathered  and  these  adjuncts  them¬ 


Chemisettes  are  no  longer  confined  to  white  linen  or  to  colored 
cottons,  but  appear  in  a  host  of  fabrics  that  in  other  seasons 
would  have  been  deemed  inappropriate.  They  are  trimmed 
with  diminutive  buttons  and  colored  pipings. 

Sailor  collars  are  variously  made  with  triple-pointed  backs, 

square  backs  and  slashed 
backs,  the  same  idea  being 
carried  out  in  front. 

White  and  colored  leather 
belts  in  narrow  widths,  with 
metal  or  fancy  buckles  and 
deep  ceintures  made  of  folds 
of  satin,  are  held  in  equal 
favor. 

White  gloves — except  in 
wash  leather — are  not  as 
fashionable  as  last  season. 
Tan,  buff,  yellow  and  the 
pearl  tints,  usually  having 
broad  black  stitching,  are 
worn  by  ultra-fashionables 
with  day  or  evening  toilettes. 

Broad  bands  of  rich  satin 
machine-wrought  in  elaborate 
open  scroll,  bar  or  Greek-key 
patterns  are  arranged  verti¬ 
cally  upon  grenadine,  Brus¬ 
sels  net,  silk  mull,  canvas  or 
eta  mine  costume  waists. 
Sometimes  white  or  a  gay 
color  is  laid  beneath  them  to 
emphasize  their  patterns. 

Ruffles  of  taffeta  or  India 
silk — now  called  dust  ruffles, 
but  formerly,  when  broader,  balayeuses — are  set  under  all  finely 
finished  skirts.  In  hue  they  may  be  like  or  unlike  the  skirts. 


8532 


and  With  or 
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DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

To  Clean  Straw  Hats. — To  renovate  a  straw  hat,  remove 
the  band,  brush  the  hat  carefully  and  rub  it  all  over  with  the 

cut  surface  of  half  a  lemon. 
Wipe  it  dry  with  a  soft,  clean 
cloth,  keeping  the  rim  and  crown 
carefully  in  shape.  If  soil  still 
remains,  apply  the  other  half  of 
the  lemon  and  touch  especially 
any  spots  that  discolor  the  straw. 

White  And  Dark  Meats. — 
Game  with  white  meat  should  be 
well  cooked,  but  such  as  have 
dark  meats  should  reach  the 
table  rare. 

Magnesia  foe  Spots. — A 

cake  of  magnesia  kept  at  hand 
in  dressing  rooms  has  its  uses. 
After  a  gown  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  brushed  both  sides  of 
its  texture  should  be  rubbed 
where  spots  ,  exist  with  the 
magnesia,  the  garment  being 
then  hung  away ;  then  after 
a  day  or  two  the  magnesia 
may  be  brushed  off  and  the 
8500  spot  will  have  disappeared. 


To  Improve  Potatoes. — Potatoes  after  peeling  should  lie  in 
cold  water  for  two  hours,  after  which  they  will  be  found  very 
much  whiter  and  sweeter.  The  odor  and  flavor  of  the  water  in 
which  they  have  lain  will  explain  the  reason  why  imperfect 
potatoes  are  thus  improved. 

To  Prevent  Scorching  Pood  in  a  Yeet  Hot  Oven. — Place 
a  basinful  of  water  in  an  oven  raised  to  so  high  a  heat  that 


scorching  is  feared.  The  steam  rising  from  the  water  does  not 
interrupt  the  process  of  baking  but  it  will  prevent  the  tops  of  J 
pies,  cakes  and  bread  from  over  browning. 

To  Purify  Butter.— To  sweeten  slightly  stale  butter,  place  j 
it  in  an  earthen  or  porcelain  vessel  to  melt  over  a  slow  heat  and 
stir  into  each  pound  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt  and  a  salt-spoonful  of 
pulverized  cooking  soda.  Bring  it  to  a  boil  and  at  once  remove  ' 
from  the  fire.  Allow  it  to  stand  for  fifteen  minutes.  Pour  it 
into  a  stone  jar,  leaving  out  that  which  has  settled  at  the 
bottom.  Butter  thus  treated  will  be  found  perfect  for  cooking 
purposes. 

To  Clean  Glass  Bottles. — Egg-shells  freshen  claret  jugs 
and  vinegar  bottles  quite  as  well  if  not  better  than  shot,  and 
they  are  almost  always  at  hand.  Crush  them  slightly,  place 
them  in  a  bottle,  add  a  very  little  water  and  shake  until  all  dis¬ 
colorations  are  removed. 

Cheese  Preservative. — To  preserve  cheese  from  moulding 
for  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  wrap  it  in  a  linen  or  cotton 
cloth  wrung  as  dry  as  possible  after  being  dipped  in  vinegar, 
after  which  cover  closely  with  paper  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place. 

To  Remove  Grease  Spots  from  Straw  Mattings. — Cover 
the  grease  with  a  thick  layer  of  buckwheat  flour  and  set  a  pan 
of  hot  water  upon  it.  When  this  grows  cold,  remove  the  pan, 
brush  off  the  flour  and,  if  necessary,  repeat  the  application. 
The  heat  melts  the  grease  and  hastens  the  process  of  its 
absorption  by  the  flour. 

Clover  Pillows. — Sofa-pillows  stuffed  with  dried  swreet 
clover  contrast  agreeably  in  perfume  with  those  filled  with 

balsam  fir.  They 
are  said  to  banish 
moths  from  chairs, 
sofas  and  lounges. 

To  Polish  Sil¬ 
ver. — For  rubbing 
silver  after  it  has 
been  washed  in  hot 
soap  and  water  and 
well  dried,  use 
cloths  prepared  as 
follows :  Cut  one 

yard  of  soft  cotton 
flannel  into  four 
equal  parts  and 
boil  for  five  min¬ 
utes  in  a  pint  of  per¬ 
fectly  sweet  milk  in 
which  an  ounce  of 
hartshorn  powder 
has  been  dissolved. 
Then  take  the  cloth 
out  and  pass  it 
through  a  clothes 
wringer  while  hot 
and  dry  immediate¬ 
ly  before  the  fire. 
These  cloths,  if  not 
allowmd  to  become 
wet.  keep  their  pol¬ 
ishing  power  for  a 
long  time. 

To  Renovate 
Cane  Seats. — To 
tighten  the  cane- 
seats  of  sofas  or 
chairs,  turn  them 
over  and  wet  them 
well  with  boiling 
water  and  set  them 
in  the  sun  to  dry.  If 
the  cane  is  soiled  on 
top,  scrub  it  first 
with  soap  and  water 
and  its  hot  water 
drenching  will  rinse 
perfectly.  A  hot 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  will  bleach  stained  chair  seats,  which  should 
afterwards  be  carefully  and  repeatedly  rinsed  in  clean  water. 

Lime  in  a  Tea-Kettle. — Scrub  an  oyster  shell  thorough^ 
with  a  brush,  rinse  and  place  it  in  a  tea-kettle  in  which  hard 
water  is  boiled.  The  shell  will  gather  all  the  lime  deposits  and 
thus  preserve  the  kettle  therefrom.  This  shell  should  be  re¬ 
placed  by  another  when  its  surface  becomes  caked. 
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Front  View. 


Ladies’  Long  Yoke-Apron.  (Copyright.) 
(Tor  Description  see  Page  163.) 


8500 

Back  View. 
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STYLISH  LINGERIE. 

(For  IlJustra  ions  see  Page  133.) 

Neck  dressings  have  been  so  closely  and  thoroughly  studied  that 
this  season’s  prolific  supply  of  fichus,  collars,  cuffs  and  ties 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  There  is  little  ostentation  in  the 
display,  good  taste  being  the  dominant  factor  throughout.  There 
is  a  decided  leaning  toward  deep  fancy  collars  of  grass  linen, 
lawn  or  lace,  such  adjuncts  giving  a  refreshingly  cool  appear 
ance, especially  if  treated  to  airy  decorations  of  lace  in  sheer  vari¬ 
eties.  For  those  -who  desire  the  close  high  collar,  there  is  a  wide 
range  of  choice. 

Fichus  of  mousseline  tie  soie,  chiffon  and  mull  improve  sheer 
organdy  and  dimity  dresses  as  well  as  those  of  grass  linen, 
flowered  batiste  or  taffeta  silk;  they  are  shown  in  several 
varieties,  all  equally  charming  in  the  same  quaint  fashion. 


leg-o’-mutton  sleeve  and  flares  prettily  over  the  hand.  The 
gauntlet  cuff  also  is  made  of  velvet ;  it  rolls  upward  on  the  sleeve 
and  may  be  made  to  match  or  contrast  with  the  sleeve  which  it 
completes.  Pattern  No.  1071,  price  3d.  or  5  cents,  is  used  to 
shape  both  cuffs. 

Figure  No.  31 Y. — Bows  and  Tie  to  be  Worn  with  Shirt- 
Waists  or  Chemisettes.— The  long  and  slender  Teck  scarf  is 
of  striped  silk  and  has  a  stiffened  attachment  at  each  side  in¬ 
tended  to  slip  up  under  the  collar  and  secure  the  scarf  firmly  in. 
place.  The  spotted  silk  bow  and  the  plain  silk  bow  are  intended 

to  be  worn  with  the  fashionable 
turn-down  collars. 

Figure  No.  82  Y. — Ladies’, 
Chemisettes.- — These  linen  che¬ 
misettes  will  prove  very  stylish 
to  wear  with  tailor-made  basques 
or  jackets.  One  style  is  closed  at 
the  back  and  completed  with  a 
plain  standing  collar.  The  others 
are  closed  in  front,  one  being 
finished  with  a  high  standing 
collar  that  has  its  ends  reversed 
Piccadilly  fashion  and  the 


m 

other  with  a  turn-down  military 
collar  mounted  on  a  high  shaped 
band.  These  chemisettes  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  pattern  No.  8289,  which 
costs  5d.  or  10  cents. 

Figure  No.  38  Y. — Ladies’ 
Turn-Down  Collars  and  Turn- 
Up  Cuffs. — One  set  is  of  white 


8508 


8508 

Side-Front  View. 


Figures  Nos.  26  Y,  27  Y  and  28Y. — Ladies’  Sailor 
Collars. — At  these  figures  are  shown  some  new  ideas 
in  fancy  sailor-collars  which  may  be  added  to  fancy  silk 
waists,  sailor  suits  and  various  dresses.  At  figure  No. 

28  Y  is  shown  a  sailor  collar  made  of  blue  silk  covered 
with  black  lace  and  decorated  with  lace  edging  and 
ribbon-threaded  beading.  It  lies  smoothly  on  the  dress 
and  closes  below  the  bust. 

The  collar  illustrated  at  figure  No.  27  Y  is  made  of 
white  lace  over  rose  silk  and  decorated  at  all  its  edges 
with  moderately  deep  lace.  It  closes  at  the  throat, 
the  ends  flaring  slightly. 

The  remaining  collar,  shown  at  figure  No.  26  Y,  is 
closed  at  the  bust;  it  is  made  of  white  lawn  and  hand¬ 
somely  decorated  with  embroidered  edging  and  inser¬ 
tion.  The  back  views  of  the  collars  are  also  given. 

These  collars  are  all  included  in  pattern  No.  1154,  price 
5d.  or  10  cents. 

Figure  No.  29  Y. — Ladies’  Cavalier  Cuffs. — One 
cavalier  cuff  is  of  velvet  decorated  with  beading  at  its  free  edges, 
and  the  other  is  made  of  silk  and  plainly  finished.  The  silk  cuff  • 
has  a  straight  upper  edge  and  the  other  a  curved  upper  edge  and 
both  flare  decidedly  from  the  sleeve.  They  maybe  of  silk,  velvet, 
cloth  or  any  fashionable  suiting  goods  and  may  match  or  con¬ 
trast  with  the  material  in  the  sleeves.  The  pattern  is  No.  1074 
and  costs  8d.  or  5  cents. 

Figure  No.  30  Y. — Ladies’  Gauntlet  Cuff  and  Bell  Cuff. 
— The  bell  cuff  is  made  of  velvet  and  decorated  with  jet  passe¬ 
menterie.  It  may  be  joined  to  the  bottom  of  a  coat-shaped  or 


8519S 

Side- Back  View. 

Ladies’  Full  Skirt,  having  a  Front-Gore,  and  a  Five-Gored  Founda¬ 
tion  or  Slip  Skirt  that  may  be  Omitted.  (Copyrigut.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  163.) 

linen,  with  insertion  for  decoration,  and  the  accessories  have 
pointed  corners.  The  other  collar  and  cuff,  also,  are  shown  made 
of  white  linen,  without  decoration,  and  have  square  corners.  The 
collars  turn  over  a  high  neck-band  and  the  cuffs  roll  over  deep 
bauds  and  are  closed  with  link  buttons  and  studs.  Pattern  No. 
1091,  price  5d.  or  10  cents,  is  used  in  making  these  collars  and 
cuffs,  which  may  be  worn  with  shirt-waists,  etc. 

Figure  No.  34  Y. — Ladies’  Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs.— 
For  shirt-waists,  chemisettes,  etc.,  these  accessories  are  invalu¬ 
able,  as  they  embody  the  latest  edict  of  Fashion  and  are 
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shown  made  ot  plain  white  linen  to  be  worn  with  waists  of  plain  forward- turning  plaits  are  laid  in  each  end  of  the  fichu,  -which  is 
or  figured  goods.  One  set  has  deep  turn-over  portions,  while  crossed  below  the  bust,  the  ends  being  fastened  at  the  waist. 


8501 

Fi'ont  View. 


Back  View. 


Ladies’  Short  Sack  Night-Gown.  (To  be  Made  with  Turn-Down  or  Standing  Collar.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  164.) 


While  dotted  mull 
was  used  for  the  gath¬ 
ered  fichu  shown  at 
figure  No.  36  Y.  The 
fichu  is  drawn  in  close 
gathers  at  the  waist¬ 
line  near  the  pointed 
ends  and  all  the  edges 
are  decorated  with  em¬ 
broidered  mull  edging. 
Mousseline  desoie,  Swiss 
and  plain  or  embroid¬ 
ered  tissues  of  all  sorts 
are  made  up  into  fichus 


84-95 


the  other  has  shallow 
turn-over  portions  at¬ 
tached  to  a  band.  The 
ends  of  the  deep  collar 
are  square  and  flare 
stylishly,  while  the 
ends  of  the  shallow 
turn-over  portions  are 
round  and  also  flare, 
showing  the  closing, 
which  is  made  with  a 
stud  through  the  neck 
band.  Each  collar  has 
a  cuff  to  correspond 
and  both  may  be  shap¬ 
ed  by  pattern  No.  1069, 
price  5d.  or  10  cents. 

Figures  Nos.  35  Y 
and  36  Y.  —  Ladies’ 
Plaited  and  Gath¬ 
ered  Fichus. — In  the. 
plaited  fichu  shown  at 


8495  8495 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Ladies’  Bishop  Night-Gown  or  Lounging-Robe.  (To  be  Made  With  or  Without  the  Stole  Sailor- 

Collar.)  (Copyright  ) 

(For  Description  see  Page  164.) 


figure  No.  35  Y  embroidered  chiffon  is  utilized  and  embroid-  that  beautify  Summer  gowns  or  those  for  house  or  evening  wear, 
ered  chiffon  edging  to  match  decorates  it  with  fine  effect.  Two  Both  fichus  are  included  in  pattern  No.  1158,  price  5d.  or  10  cents. 
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Figure  No.  170  T.— MISSES’  WRAPPER. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  PasreJ 

Figure  No.  170  T. — This  represents  a  Misses’  wrapper.  The 


Figure  No.  170T. — This  illustrates  Misses’  Wrapper. — The  pattern 
is  No.  8527  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

pattern,  which  is  No.  8527  and  costs  Is.  8d.  or  30  cents,  is  in 
seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  may 
be  seen  again  on  page  175  of  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

The  wrapper  is  a  very  pretty  and  simple  style,  with  under¬ 
arm  gores  and  a  fitted  body-lining.  Cashmere  showing  Persian 
figures  on  a  white  ground  was  here  associated  with  pale-green 
silk.  The  fronts  and  back  are  gathered  at  the  neck,  the  fulness 
at  the  back  being  -drawn  to  the  center  at  the  waist-line  by 
shirrings,  while  the  fronts  are  held  in  becomingly  by  belt  sec¬ 


tions  that  start  at  the  ends  of  the  shirrings  and  flare  over  the 
closing,  which  is  made  at  the  center.  Lace  edging  trims  the 
belt  sections  and  also  outlines  a  deep  tab  collar,  which  is  in  two 
sections  that  flare  at  the  front  and  back.  The  full  sleeves  are 


Figure  No.  171 T. — This  illustrates  Misses’  Afternoon  Dress. — 
The  pattern  is  No.  8519  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  170.) 


finished  at  the  wrists  to  have  the  effect  of  cuffs,  and  a  ribbon 
stock  arranged  over  the  standing  collar  gives  a  dressy  touch  to 
the  neck. 

This  is  a  very  dainty  style  for  the  wrapper  that  is  needed  in 
every  wardrobe.  It  will  be  made  of  China  or  India  silk  and 
soft  crepon,  as  well  as  of  lawn,  dimity  and  other  cottons. 
Ribbon-run  beading  and  lace  will  be  suitable  trimmings.  A 
dainty  wrapper  like  this  was  made  of  plain  China  silk,  with 
Dresden  silk  accessories  outlined  with  lace  insertion. 
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Figure  No.  171  T.— MISSES’  AFTERNOON  DRESS. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  169.) 

Figure  No.  171  T. — This  illustrates  a  Misses’  dress.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8519  aud  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in 
seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  may 
be  seen  in  three  views  on  page  172  of  this  number  of  The  De¬ 
lineator. 

This  dainty  frock  of  figured  organdy  is  simply  decorated 
with  cliifi'on  rosettes  and  has  a  charmingly  youthful  air.  The 
full  skirt  is  gathered  at  the  top  and  falls  in  soft  folds  from  the 
dressy,  full  waist,  which  is  arranged  over 
a  well  fitted  lining  and  closed  at  the  back. 

The  waist  is  gathered  at  the  neck,  shoul¬ 
der  and  lower  edges  and  twice  across  the 
back  at  yoke  depth  from  the  neck  and  is 
shirred  in  many  curved  rows  across  the 
bust,  the  shirrings  being  continued  under 
the  arms  and  across  the  bottom  of  the 
back,  with  a  novel  and  pretty  effect.  The 
front  droops  in  French  blouse  style,  and 
the  standing  collar  is  encircled  by  a  wrin¬ 
kled  section  of  chiffon  decorated  at  the 
back  with  pretty  rosettes.  A  ribbon  is 
wrinkled  about  the  waist  and  tied  in  a 
stylish  bow  at  the  back.  The  three-quar¬ 
ter  length  puff-sleeves  are  shirred  several 
times  above  the  wrist  and  are  trimmed 
with  a  chiffon  frill.  Chiffon  rosettes  on 
the  shoulders  add  a  dainty  touch. 

The  costume  will  make  up  stylishly  in 
silk,  eliallis,  crepon  and  many  novelty' 
goods,  as  well  as  in  lawn,  organdy,  etc., 
and  ribbon  or  lace  will  deco¬ 
rate  it  prettily. 


encircled  by  a  ribbon  that  terminates  in  a  bow  with  long  ends 
at  the  back. 

The  seven-gored  skirt  is  smooth  fitting  at  the  top  across  the 
front  and  sides  and  is  gathered  at  the  back;  it  breaks  into 
deep  ripples  below  the  hips  and  at  the  back,  and  flares  stylishly 
at  the  front.  It  measures  about  three  yards  and  three-quarters 
round  at  the  foot  in  the  middle  sizes.  A.  ruffle  of  the  material 
headed  by  a  band  of  insertion  and  decorated  at  the  lower  edge 
with  a  row  of  similar  insertion  trims  the  bottom  ol  the  skirt. 

Silk,  grenadine,  organdy  and  sheer  fabrics  will  look  well 
made  up  in  this  style  and  there  are  many  heavier  novelty'  silk- 
and-wool  and  all-wool  dress  goods  that  are  equally 
suitable.  The  trimming  will  accord  with  the  mate¬ 
rial,  lace  insertion  in  heavy'  varieties  being  quite 
as  appropriate  as  gimp  or  passementerie  on  woollen 
or  silken  goods,  while  Valenciennes  or  Mechlin 
insertion  in  conjunction  with  edging  to  match,  will 
decorate  sheer  materials. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8536  in  seven  sizes  for 
misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  To 
make  the  costume  for  a  miss  of  twelve  yrears. 


8536 


MISSES’  COSTUME,  WITH 
SEVEN  -  GORED  SKIRT. 

(To  be  Made  with  a  High 
or  Square  Neck  and  with 
Full-Length  or  Three- 
Quarter  Puff-Sleeves.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Paste.) 

No.  8536. — At  figure  No. 

172  T  in  this  magazine  this 
costume  is  again  illustrated. 

The  costume  may  be  made 
attractive  for  day  or  evening 
wear,  and  is  especially'  y'outh- 
ful  and  pretty  in  its  present 
development  in  white  organ¬ 
dy,  with  quite  an  elaborate 
decoration  of  insertion,  lace 
edging  and  ribbon.  The  waist 
is  made  over  a  high-necked 
lining  that  is  fitted  by  single 
bust  darts  and  under-arm  and 
side-back  gores,  and  faced 
and  trimmed  above  the  full 
front  and  full  backs  to  have 
the  effect  of  a  deep,  square 
yoke.  The  full  front  and  full 
backs  are  separated  by'  under¬ 
arm  gores  and  are  gathered  at 
the  top  and  at  the  waist-line, 
the  front  drooping  slightly. 

The  waist  is  closed  at  the 
back,  and,  if  desired,  the 
neck  may  be  cut  low  and 

square,  as  shown  in  the  small  engraving.  The  pretty'  puff 
sleeves  droop  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow'over  the  coat- 
shaped  linings  and  may  be  made  in  full-length  or  three-quarter 
length,  as  preferred ;  a  ruffle  of  material  decorated  with  a  band 
of  insertion  above  a  frill  of  lace  edging  is  a  pretty  finish  for  the 
three-quarter  length.  The  full-length  sleeves  are  finished  to 
have  a  close  cuff  effeef.  Epaulettes  decorated  with  lace  edging 
and  insertion  at  their  free  edges  droop  over  the  top  of  the 
sleeves  and  are  prettily  slashed  at  the  center  to  fall  with  the 
effect  of  broad  tabs.  The  standing  collar  is  covered  with  a 
wrinkled  ribbon  bowed  stylishly  at  the  back,  and  the  waist  is 


8536 

Front  View. 


8536 

Back  View. 

Misses’  Costume,  with  Seven-Gored  Skirt. 
(To  be  Made  with  a  High  or  Square 
Neck  and  with  Full-Length  or  Three- 
Quarter-Length  Puff-Sleeves.)  (Copy¬ 
right.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


will  require  eight  yards  and  five-eighths 
of  material  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or 
six  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  five  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  three- 
eighths  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  6d.  or 
35  cents. 

Figure  No.  172  T.— MISSES’  VISITING  COSTUME. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  171.) 

Figure  No.  172  T. — This  illustrates  a  Misses’  costume.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8536  and  costs  Is  6d.  or  35  cents,  is  in 
seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  may 
be  seen  in  three  views  on  this  page.  * 

French  dimity  in  a  pretty  pink  hue  is  here  pictured  in  the 
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costume  and  insertion,  ribbon  and  lace  edging  provide  the  attrac¬ 
tive  decoration.  The  waist  is  made  over  a  closely-fitted,  high- 
necked  lining  and  is  closed  at  the  back.  The  full  front  and 
backs  are  separated  by  under-arm  gores  and  the  front  droops 
slightly  at  the  center ;  above  the  full  front  and  backs  the  lining 
is  faced  with  the  material  and  the  waist  is  decorated  with  inser¬ 
tion,  lace  edging  and  narrow  ribbon  to  have  the  effect  of  a 
square  yoke.  Smooth  sleeve-caps,  slashed  at  the  center  to  form 
two  broad  tabs,  droop  over 
the  tops  of  the  three-quar¬ 
ter  length  puff-sleeves, 
which  are  completed  with 
deep  frills  of  the  material, 
the  caps  and  frills  being 
decorated  to  correspond. 

The  collar  is  encircled  by 
a  wide  ribbon  bowed  styl¬ 
ishly  at  the  back  and  the 
waist  is  surrounded  by  a 
wide  ribbon  that  is  bowed 
prettily  at  the  side. 

The  seven-gored  skirt  is 
gathered  at  the  back  and 
flares  broadly  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  where  it  is  trimmed 
with  a  lace-edged  rutile 
of  the  material  headed  by 
rows  of  narrow  ribbon. 

Ingenuity  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  decoration  may 
have  full  play  upon  dresses 
made  like  this  of  organdy, 
lawn,  chaliis,  etc.,  such 
decorations  including  lace 
edgings,  pretty  ribbons 
and  insertions. 

The  straw  hat  is  trim¬ 
med  with  flowers  and 
ribbon. 


Figure  No.  173  T. — 

MISSES’  BOX  COAT. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  173.) 

Figure  No.  178  T.— 

This  illustrates  a  Misses’ 
coat.  The  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8505  and  costs  Is. 
or  25  cents,  is  in  seven 
sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  is  shown  different¬ 
ly  developed  on  page 
176. 

A  stylish  novelty  in  the 
new  sack  or  box  coat  is 
here  shown  made  of  gray 
cloth,  a  dressy  touch  being 
given  by  the  use  of  black 
velvet  for  the  inside  of  the 
high  flaring  collar  and  for 
the  deep,  flaring  cuffs. 

The  loose  fronts  are 
double-breasted  and  are 
closed  invisibly  at  the  left 
side,  two  large  bone  but¬ 
tons  being  set  over  the 
closing  at  the  bust.  A 
fancy  yoke  that  is  pointed 
at  the  center  of  the  back 
and  curved  to  shape  two 
points  at  the  front  is  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  coat,  with  stylish  effect.  The  collar  is  attractively 
shaped  at  the  edge  and  flares  in  Medici  fashion,  and  the  cuffs 
are  left  open  at  the  inside  of  the  arm  and  give  a  stylish  touch 
to  the  full  Paquin  sleeves.  Machine- stitching  finishes  the  coat. 

Coats  of  this  style  fashioned  from  melton,  broadcloth,  whip¬ 
cord,  covert  cloth,  or  serge  may  be  made  smart  by  cuffs  and  a 
collar  of  black  or  dark  velvet  and  an  outlining  of  silk  passe¬ 
menterie  on  the  yoke. 

Flowers  and  ribbon  trim  the  becoming  sailor-hat. 


MISSES’  DRESS,  WITH  STRAIGHT,  FULL  SKIRT.  (To  be  Made 
with  Full-Length  or  Three-Quarter  Length  Puff-Sleeves.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  173.) 

No.  8519. — Another  view  of  this  dress  may  be  observed  by 
referring  to  figure  No.  171  T  in  this  magazine. 

The  dress  is  very  fanciful  in  effect  and  is  here  portrayed  made 
up  in  white  Swiss.  The  straight,  full  skirt  is  three  yards  and 

three-fourths  wide  in  the 
middle  sizes,  and  its  gath¬ 
ered  upper  edge  is  joined 
to  the  lower  edge  of  a  not¬ 
ably  pretty  round  waist. 
Three  rows  of  insertion 
trim  the  skirt  above  its 
deep  hem.  The  waist  is 
made  over  a  lining  fitted 
by  single  bust  darts  and 
under-arm  and  side-back 
gores  and  is  closed  at  the 
back.  The  full  front  and 
full  backs,  which  are 
joined  in  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams,  are 
gathered  at  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  and  orna¬ 
mentally  drawn  in  double 
rows  of  shirring  along  the 
shoulder  seams  and  at 
square  yoke  depth  across 
the  back,  and  in  three 
double  rows  of  shirrings 
that  are  curved  upward 
across  the  bust  and  con¬ 
tinued  diagonally  under 
the  arms  and  across  the 
bottom  of  the  back  with 
a  decidedly  novel  effect, 
the  fulness  standing  out 
quaintly  in  a  puff  below 
the  shirrings  in  front.  The 
sleeves  are  gathered  a„ 
the  top  and  drawn  close 
by  three  double  rows  of 
shirring  below  the  elbow  ; 
they  are  made  on  coat¬ 
shaped  linings  and  may 
be  finished  with  a  close 
cuff  effect  at  the  wrists 
or  may  extend  only  to 
three-quarter  length,  as 
preferred.  In  the  three- 
quarter  length  the  sleeves 
are  finished  with  frills  of 
lace  drawn  up  closely  at 
the  inside  of  the  arm.  The 
collar  is  in  standing  style 
and  over  it  is  a  wrinkled 
ribbon  bowed  at  the  back. 
A  similar  ribbon  is  passed 
about  thewaistand  formed 
in  a  double  loop-bow  at 
the  back,  and  the  decora¬ 
tion  is  completed  by  a  row 
of  insertion  over  each 
double  row  of  shirring. 
The  material  is  cut  away 
from  beneath  all  the  in¬ 
sertion,  giving  an  airy, 
dainty  effect. 

The  dress  is  suitable 
for  soft  foulard  and  China 
silks,  as  well  as  for  mull, 
nainsook,  linen  batiste,  dimity,  lawn  and  organdy.  Only  a 
simple  trimming  should  be  added,  the  shirrings  making  the 
mode  decorative  in  itself. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8519  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from 
ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Of  one  material  for  a  miss  of 
twelve  years,  the  garment  needs  nine  yards  and  a  half  twenty- 
two  inches  wide,  or  six  yards  and  three-fourths  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  five  yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or 
four  yards  and  three-fourths  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price 


Figure  No.  172  T. — This  illustrates  Misses’  Visiting  Costume. — The  pattern 
is  No.  8536  (copyright),  price  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  170.) 
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.Figure  No.  ITS  T. — This  illustrates  Misses’  Box  Coat. — The  pattern 
is  No.  8505  (copyright),  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  171.) 


the  top  at  each  side  of  the  closing  at  the  back  and  across  the 
front,  the  gathers  being  tacked  to  stays.  The  neck  and  arms’- 
eyes  are  finished  with  a  cording  of  the  material,  and  a  doubled 
frill  of  the  material  rises  above  the  cording  at  the  neck,  giving 
a  pretty  decorative  finish.  The  dress  is  of-  desirable  width, 
measuring  nearly  two  yards  and  three-fourths  at  the  bottom  in 
the  middle  sizes. 

Silk,  cashmere,  washable  materials  and  many  soft  woolnoveltv 
goods  will  make  up  well  in  this  style,  and  the  guimpe  will  usually 
be  of  a  contrasting  fabric. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8518  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  old.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  guimpe 
needs  three  yards  and  an  eighth  of  material  twenty -two 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty  or  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  three-fourths  forty-four  inches  wide. 
The  dress  requires  six  yards  and  five-eighths  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  four  yards  and  five- 
eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and  five-eighths  thir¬ 
ty-six  inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
forty-four  inches  wide.  Price 
of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Figure  No.  174 T.— MISSES’ 
DRESSING-SACK. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  173.) 

Figure  No.  174  T.— This  il¬ 
lustrates  a  Misses’  dressing-sack. 
The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8533 
and  costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in 
seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  may 
be  seen  again  on  page  178. 

The  present  development  of 
the  dressing- 
sack  is  ex¬ 
tremely  dain¬ 
ty,  the  mate- 


of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or 
bO  cents. 


MISSES’  PINAFORE 
DRESS,  WITH 
GUIMPE. 


(For  Illustrations  see 
Page  173.) 

No .  8  518  . — T his 
dress  is  among  the  sim¬ 
ple  styles  in  demand 
for  home  wear ;  it  is 
pictured  made  of  plain 
blue  challis  and  fine 
lawn.  The  guimpe, 
which  is  of  the  lawn, 
is  fitted  by  single  bust 
darts  and  under-arm 
and  side-back  gores 
and  closed  at  the  back. 

On  the  upper  part  of 
the  front  and  back  is 
arranged  a  full  yoke 
that  is  shaped  by 
shoulder  and  under¬ 
arm  seams;  it  is  turned 
under  at  the  top,  drawn 
by  two  rows  of  shirr¬ 
ing  to  form  a  standing 
frill  about  the  neck  and 
gathered  at  the  lower 
edge.  The  full  sleeves 
are  shirred  twice  at  the 
top,  gathered  at  the 
bottom  and  completed 

with  round  cuffs ;  they  are  arranged  over  coat-shaped  linings. 

The  simple  low-neck  dress  is  shaped  by  shoulder  and  under¬ 
arm  seams  and  is  deeply  hemmed  at  the  bottom  and  gathered  at 


8519 

Front  View. 


8519 

Back  View. 

Misses’  Dress,  with  Straight,  Full  Skirt.  (To  be 
Made  with  Full-Length  or  Three-Quarter 
Length  Puff-Sleeves.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Pase  171.) 


rial  being  dotted  Swiss  and  the  trimming  a  ribbon  bow  at  the 
throat,  and  a  tasteful  arrangement  of  fine  lace  edging  and  feath¬ 
er-stitching.  The  sack  follows  the  outline  of  the  figure  at  the 
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back  and  sides  where  it  ripples  prettily  in  the  skirt,  but  the 
fronts  are  loose  and  flare  slightly  from  the, throat.  A  large 
sailor-collar  with  broad  ends  gives  a  pretty  neck-completion. 
Round  cuffs  roll  upward  on  the  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  which  are 
gathered  at  the  top. 

Linen  lawn,  nainsook  and  printed  lawns  are  dainty  materials 
for  dressing-sacks  intended  only  for  Summer  wear,  while  equally 
pretty  for  sacks  suitable  for  any  season  are  tine  flannel,  cash- 
mere,  Henrietta  cloth  and  flannelette.  Fancy  stitching  is  a 
favorite  decoration  on  any  fabric  in  conjunction  with  other  trim¬ 
mings.  The  collar  and  cuffs  may  be  of  a  different  fabric  if  desired. 


Figure  No.  175  T.— MISSES’  DRESSING-SACK. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  174.) 

Figure  No.  175  T. — -This  illustrates  a  Misses  dressing-sack. 
The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8512  and  costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in 
seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
may  be  seen  again  on  page  178. 

This  serviceable  and  pretty  dress¬ 
ing-sack  is  here  pictured  made  of 
plain  lawn  and  striped  dimity.  A 
deep,  square  yoke-lining  is  adjusted 
under  the  full  back  and  full  fronts, 
which  are  separated  by  under-arm 
gores,  and  gathered  at  the  neck,  the 
fulness  in  the  back  being  drawn 
closely  at  the  waist  by  short  rows 
of  shirrings.  The  closing  is  made 
at  the  center  of  the  front  with  but¬ 
ton-holes  and  buttons,  and  ribbon 
tie-strings  are  prettily  bowed  at  the 


8518 


8518 

Front  View. 

Misses’  Pinafore  Dress,  with  Guimpe. 
(Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  172.) 


waist-line  over  the  closing.  The  full  bishop 
sleeves  are  completed  with  wristbands  that 
are  trimmed  at  both  edges  with  frills  of 
embroidered  edging,  and  a  frill  of  similar 
edging  borders  the  deep  rolling  collar,  which  has  flaring  ends. 

A  misses’  wardrobe  is  not  complete  without  several  dressing- 
sacks,  which  may  be  all  white  of  nainsook  or  cambric  or  in  pale 


The 


tints  of  silk,  dimity,  lawn,  etc.  Ribbon,  lace  or  embroidered 
edging  is  commended  to  trim  them  effectively.  Stylish  and 
serviceable  will  be  a  dressing-sack  made  up  in  a  combination 
of  sheer  linen  batiste  and  all-over  batiste  embroidery.  The  latter 

materia]  will  be  used  for  the 
collar  and  wristbands. 


GIRLS’  YOKE  DRESS,  WITH 
STRAIGHT  LOWER  EDGE 
FOR  HEMSTITCHING.  (To  be 
Made  with  a  High  or  Square 
Neck  and  with  Full-Length 
or  Three-Quarter  Length 
Puff-Sleeves.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  174.) 
No.  8530. — Another  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  dress  may  be  seen 
by  referring  to  figure  D 1 7  in 
this  issue  of  The  Delineator. 

Figured  organdy  was  the  ma¬ 
terial  here  used  for  the  dress, 
which  has  a  square  yoke  fitted 
by  shoulder  seams.  From  the 
lower  edge  of  the  yoke  depends  a 
full  skirt  that  is  deeply  hemmed 
at  the  bottom  and  gathered  at  the 
top  across  the  front  and  back. 
The  dress  may  be  made  with  a 
high  or  square  neck.  The  high 
neck  is  finished  with  a  narrow 
band  of  the  material  edged  with 
a  standing  frill  of  lace  and  a  row 
of  insertion  follows  the  lower 
edge  of  the  yoke.  In  the  low 
neck  a  row  of  insertion  covers 
the  yoke.  The  dress  is  closed 
at  the  back.  Full  puffs  gathered 
top  and  bottom  and  arranged 
over  coat-shaped  linings  consti¬ 
tute  the  sleeves,  which  may  be 
made  in  three-quarter  length  and  finished  with  a  lace-edged  frill 
of  the  material  or  in  full-length  and  finished  to  have  a  deep,  cuff 
effect.  Double  epaulette  frills  edged  with  lace  droop  gracefully 
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Back  View. 
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over  the  tops 
of  the  sleeves 
and  enhance 
the  attract¬ 
iveness  of  the 
little  dress. 

Very  pret 
ty  dresses  of 
this  kind  may 
be  made  of 
batiste,  dim¬ 
ity,  grass  lin¬ 
en,  wash  silk, 
lawn,  challis, 
etc.,  and 
lace,  embroi- 
d  e  r  y  and 
satin  or  vel- 


deep,  gathered  Bertha  ot  tne  material  edged  with  embroidery 
is  joined  to  the  neck,  proving  a  decidedly  picturesque  feature 
of  the  dress.  The  pretty  elbow  puff- sleeves  are  arranged  over 
smooth  linings  and  finished  with  bands  of  the  material  bordered 
with  a  frill  "of  embroidery.  A  guimpe 
may  be  worn  with  the  dress,  if  desired. 

Among  the  pretty  thin  fabrics  for  Sum¬ 
mer  wear  organdy,  batiste,  lawn,  cham- 
bray,  dimity  and  grass  linen  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  as  charming  for  this  dress,  and  lace 
or  embroidered  edging,  narrow  velw  and 
satin  ribbon  or  ribbon-run  beading  for 
trimming  wTill  form  pleasing  decoration. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8520  in  ten  sizes 
for  girls  from  three  to  twelve  years  of 
age.  For  a  girl  of  eight  years,  the  dress 
needs  five  yards  and  seven-eighths  of 


goods  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  four 


Figure  No.  175  T.—1 This  illustrates  Misses’  Dress¬ 
ing  Sack. — The  pattern  is  No.  8512  (copy¬ 
right).  price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  173.) 


vet  ribbon  used  for  garniture  will  afford  pleas¬ 
ing  results.  A  dainty  little  gown  may  be 
made  by  this  design  for  party  wear  of  light- 
yellow  broche  China  silk  and  leaf-green  vel¬ 
vet,  the  latter  material  being  used  for  the 
yoke  and  sleeve-caps. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8530  in  ten  sizes  for 
girls  from  three  to  twelve  years  old.  Of  one 
material  for  a  girl  of  eight  years,  the  garment 
requires  seven  yards  and  a  half  twenty- two 
inches  wide,  or  five  yards  and  a  half  thirty 
inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  three-fourths 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and 
three-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price 
of  pattern,  Is. 


8530 

Front  View. 


Girls’  Yoke  Dress,  with  Straight  Lower  Edge  for  Hemstitching.  (To  be  Made 
with  a  High  or  Square  Neck  and  with  Full-Length  or  Three- 
Quarter  Length  Puff-Sleeves.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  173.) 


or  25  cents. 


GIRLS’  ROUND- 
NECKED 
DRESS.  (To  be 
Worn  With 
or  Without  a 
Guimpe.) 


(For  Illustration? 
see  this  Page,  i 


No.  8520.— At 
figure  No.  176  T 
in  this  maga¬ 
zine  this  dress  is 
shown  different¬ 
ly  made  up  and 
trimmed. 

Buff  gingham 
was  here  used 
for  this  simple 
little  dress.  The 
straight,  full 
skirt  is  deeply 
hemmed  at  the 
bottom,  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top 
and  joined  to  the 

lower  edge  of  a  round  body  that  is  fitted  by  shoulder  and  under¬ 


yards  thirty  in¬ 
ches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and 
three  -fourths 
thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  two 
yards  and  sev¬ 
en-eighths  for¬ 
ty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  Is.  or 
25  cents. 


GIRLS’  PINA¬ 


FORE  DRESS, 
WITH  GUIMPE. 


i  For  Illustrations 
see  Page  175.) 


8520 

Front  View. 

Girls’  Round-Necked  Ores®. 


(To  be  Worn  With  or  Without 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


8520 

Back  View. 

Guimpe.)  (Copyright.) 


arm  seams  and  closed  at  the  back  with  buttons  and  button-holes. 
The  body  is  shaped  with  a  moderately  low,  round  neck,  and  a 


No.  8496.— 
At  figure  No. 
177  T  in  this 
publication  this 
dress  is  differ¬ 
ently  portrayed. 

The  simple 
construction  and 

pleasing  outlines  of  this  dress  make  it  an  excellent  style  for  gen¬ 
eral  wear.  A  combination  of  blue  and  white  India  silk  is  liert 
pictured  in  the  dress.  Under-arm  and  short  shoulder  seams  per- 
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form  the  shaping  of  the  dress,  and  the  neck  is 
in  Pompadour  outline.  Gathers  across  the  neck 
throw  the  fulness  into  pretty  folds  both  front 
and  back  and  the  closing  is  made  at  the  back 
with  a  button  and  button-hole.  A  cording 
gives  a  decorative  finish  to  the  arms’-eyes  and 
neck,  the  neck  being  further  ornamented  with 


84.% 

Front  View. 


84% 

Back  View. 


8496 


Girls’  Pinafore  Dress,  with  Guimpe.  (Copyright.) 
(For  Description  see  Page  174.) 


MISSES’  WRAPPER,  WITH  FITTED 
BODY-LINING. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8527.— Another  illustration  of 
this  wrapper  is  given  at  figure  No. 
170  T  in  this  publication. 

The  wrapper  is  here  shown  made  of 
striped  figured  lawn  and  decorated 
with  ribbon  and  lace  edging.  It  is 
provided  with  a  lining  of  basque  depth 
that  is  titled  by  single  bust  darts,  un- 
der-arm  and  side-back  gores  and  a 
curving  center  seam.  L  nder-ann  gores 
separate  the  loose  fronts  from  the  seamless  back,  which 
has  fulness  drawn  in  gathers  at  the  neck  and  in  short 
rows  of  shirrings  at  the 
waist-line.  The  fronts 
are  gathered  along  the 
neck  a  short  distance 
at  each  side  of  the  clos¬ 
ing,  which  is  made  with 
button-holes  and  but¬ 
tons  to  a  suitable  depth, 
the  hems  being  lapped 
and  tacked  below ; 
they  are  held  in  at  the 
waist  by  belt  sections 
that  are  sewed  to  the 
back  at  the  ends  of  the 
shirrings,  the  front 
ends  of  the  belt  sec¬ 
tions  being  caught 
together  with  a  hook 
and  loop -at  their  upper 
corners  and  flaring 
sharply  below.  The 


Front  View. 


8527 

Back  View. 


Misses’  Wrapper,  with  Fitted  Body-Lining.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


a  doubled  frill  of  the  material. 

A  pretty  guimpe  appears 
with  yoke  effect  above  the 
dress.  The  guimpe  is  fitted 
by  single  bust  darts  and  un¬ 
der-arm  and  side-back  gores 
and  is  closed  at  the  back.  On 
the  guimpe  is  arranged  a 
full  yoke  that  is  shaped  with 
shoulder  and  short  under¬ 
arm  seams  and  turned  under 
and  shirred  to  form  a  stand¬ 
ing  frill  at  the  neck,  gathers 
collecting  the  fulness  at  the 
lower  edge.  The  guimpe  is 
completed  by  full  sleeves  that 
are  made  on  coat-shaped  lin¬ 
ings  and  gathered  at  the  top 
and  bottom  and  finished  writh 
round  cuffs. 

In  this  dress  the  guimpe  will 
usually  be  made  of  silk  or 
mull,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  dress  will  be  of  cashmere, 
crepon  or  some  other  soft 
woollen  fabric.  Party  dresses 
like  this  will  be  lavishly  trim¬ 
med  with  lace  and  ribbon. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8496 
in  seven  sizes  for  girls  from 
three  to  nine  years  old.  For  a 
girl  of  eight  years,  the  guimpe 
needs  two  yards  and  five- 
eighths  of  goods  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
thirty  inches  wide,  or  a  yard 
and  three-fourths  thirty- six 
inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and 
five-eighths  forty-four  inches 
wide.  The  dress  will  need 
three  yards  and  seven-eighths 
twenty-two  inches  wride,  or  three  yards  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  and  five-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


belt  sections  are  bordered  with  embroidered  edging.  A  fanciful 
tab-collar  in  two  sections  is  included  in  the  seam  with  a  high 
standing  collar ;  it  flares  prettily  at  the  center  of  the  front  and 


176 


THE  DELINEATOR. 


MISSES’  DOUBLE-BREASTED  SACK 
OR  BOX  COAT,  WITH  AP¬ 
PLIED  YOKE. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.; 

No.  8505. — Another  illustration  of 
this  coat  is  given  at  figure  No.  173  T. 


8505 


Figure  Xo.  176  T.— GIRLS’  ROUND-NECKED  DRESS. 


(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  176  T. — This  illustrates  a  Girls’  dress.  The  pat 
tern,  which  is  No.  8520  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  ten  sizes 
for  girls  from  three  to  twelve  years  old,  and  may  be  seen  in 
three  views  on  page  174  of  this  publication. 

The  dress  may  be  worn  with  or  without  a  guimpe  and  as  here 
made  up  of  pink  crepon,  with  insertion,  edging  and  ribbon 
bows  for  decoration,  it  is  exceedingly  pretty  for  party  wear. 
The  full,  gathered  skirt  hangs  in  soft  folds  from  the  body, 
which  is  simply  shaped  by  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  and 
closed  at’  the  back.  Drooping  from  the  low,  round  neck  is  a 
deep  Bertha  frill  of  the  material  prettily  decorated  with  insertion 
and  edging,  and  the  short  puff-sleeves  are  daintily  completed 
with  bands  that  are  overlaid  with  insertion,  a  frill  of  embroid¬ 
ered  edging  falling  from  the  band.  A  pretty  bow  of  ribbon  is 
placed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  front  at  each  side  of  the  center. 

Pretty  dresses  may  be  made  up  in  this  way  of  pure  white 
organdy,  mull  or  nainsook,  and  for  party  wear  delicate  colors  in 
the  same  goods  may  be  selected.  For  more  practical  purposes 
cashmere,  veiling,  etamine,  etc.,  are  commended.  With  all  these 
fabrics  lace  insertion  and  edging  with 
ribbon  will  prove  a  pleasing  decoration. 


back  and  is  bordered  with  embroidered  edging.  The 
standing  collar  is  encircled  by  a  ribbon  that  is  bowed 
stylishly  at  the  back.  The  full  sleeves,  which  are  gather¬ 
ed  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  arranged  on  coat-shaped 
linings,  are  finished  to  have  the  effect  of  round  cuffs. 

For  wrappers  of  this 
style,  inexpensive  ma¬ 
terials  like  cashmere, 
flannel  and  various 
cotton  fabrics  may 
be  chosen,  and  lace  or 
embroidery  and  a  tri¬ 
fling  amount  of  ribbon 
will  give  them  a  dressy 
effect. 

We  have  pattern  No. 

8527  in  seven  sizes  for 
misses  from  ten  to  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  For 
a  miss  of  twelve  years, 
the  garment  requires 
eight  yards  and  a  half 
of  material  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  six 
yards  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  five  yards  and 

an  eighth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  four  yards 
forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern.  Is. 


8505 

Front  View. 

Misses’  Double-Breasted 


Sack  or  Box  Coat,  with 
(Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


8505 

Back  View. 

Applied  Yoke. 


Front  View.  Back  View 

Girls’  Double-Breasted  Ejipire  Coat,  with  Gored  Ripple  Back.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  177.) 


and  five-eighths 
3d.  or  30  cents. 


the  neck;  it 
seam  Paquin 


is  fancifully  shaped  at 
sleeves  are  gathered  at 


This  stylish  box  coat 
is  illustrated  made  of 
gray  box  cloth  and 
black  velvet.  The  loose 
box  fronts  lap  in  reg¬ 
ular  double-breasted 
style  almost  their  width 
and  are  closed  at  the 
left  side  with  hooks 
and  loops.  The  seam¬ 
less  back  also  is  in  loose 
box  style,  and  on  the 
coat  is  an  applied  yoke 
which  is  shaped  in  a 
point  at  the  center  of 
the  back  and  curved  in 
two  points  at  the  front. 
A  high  collar  rolled  in 
Medici  fashion  finishes 
the  outer  edge.  The  one- 
the  top,  double-shirred  at 


Figure  No.  176  T. — This  illustrates  Girls’  Round-Necked 
Dress. — The  pattern  is  No.  8520  (copyright), 
price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 
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the  bottom  anti  fin¬ 
ished  with  rolling 
cuffs  that  flare  wide¬ 
ly,  the  ends  being 
left  free  at  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  arm 
above  the  roll. 
Mackine-stitch- 


8525 


8525 


Front  View. 
Misses’  Sailor  Blouse,  with 


Removable  Shield.  (To 


side  the  Skirt,  with  a  Belt,  or  to  Droop  Over  the  Skirt.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


ing  finishes  the 
edges  of  the  coat 
and  a  double  row 
outlines  the  lower 
edge  of  the  yoke. 

A  large  pearl  but¬ 
ton  is  placed  in  the 
lower  left  corner  of 
the  front-yoke  and 
a  similar  button  is 
placed  on  the  front 
just  below. 

Faced  cloth  in 
cream  or  tan  shades 
will  develop  this 
coat  stylishly  and 
velvet  and  silk  will 
also  be  handsome 
for  it.  The  trim¬ 
ming  should  cor¬ 
respond  with  the 
material  used. 

Y\re  have  pattern  No.  8505  in 
seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  old.  For  a  miss 
of  twelve  years,  the  garment 
needs  two  yards  and  three- 
eighths  of  cloth  fifty-four  inches 
wide,  with  three-fourths  of  a 
yard  of  velvet  twenty  inches 
wide.  Of  one  material,  it  re¬ 
quires  five  yards  and  a  half 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  four 
yards  and  three-eighths  thirty 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and 
seven-eighths  thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  three  yards  forty-four 
inches  "wide,  or  two  yards  and  a 
half  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price 
of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


that  are  joined  in  seams  extending  to  the  neck  and  shoulders ;  the 
edges  of  the  seams  are  turned  to  one  side  and  stitched  in  welt  fash¬ 
ion  to  yoke  depth,  below  which  the  gores  spring  out  in  deep  roll¬ 
ing  flutes,  two  tiny  buttons  being  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  each 
row  of  stitching.  The  loose  box  fronts  join  the  back  in  shoulder 
and  under-arm  seams  and  lap  in  double-breasted  style,  the  closing 
being  made  with  three  large  buttons  and  button-holes  at  the  left 
side.  Side  pockets,  the  openings  to  which  are  concealed  by 
square-cornered  pocket-laps,  are  inserted  in  the 
fronts.  A  high  turn-over  collar,  -with  flaring 
ends  that  are  ornamented  with  rows  of  small 
buttons,  finishes  the  neck.  The  bishop  sleeves 
are  made  over  large  two-seam  linings,  which  are 
double-shirred  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  finished 
with  round  cuffs  that  are  ornamented  at  the 
seam  with  a  row  of  buttons. 

This  style  of  coat  may  be  preLtily  made  up  in 
cheviot,  fancy  coatings,  tweed,  broadcloth,  cov¬ 
ert  and  faced  cloth.  Gilt  buttons  and  narrow 
gilt  braid  are  much  used  on  little  girls’  coats 
this  season.  Golden-brown  diagonal  was  used 
in  making  a  coat  of  this  kind,  and  the  collar 
and  cuffs  were  inlaid  with  velvet  to  match. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8506  in  eight  sizes  for 
girls  from  two  to  nine  years.  For  a  girl  of  eight 
years,  the  coat  needs  four  yards  and  a  half  of 
goods  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
and  a  fourth  thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and 
seven-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
and  an  eighth  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  a  yard 
and  seven-eighths  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price 

of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20 
cents. 


8525 

Back  View. 

be  Work  Beneath  or  Out- 
(Copyright.) 


MISSES’  SAILOR 
BLOUSE,  WITH  RE¬ 
MOVABLE  SHIELD. 
(To  be  Worn  Beneath 
or  Outside  the  Skirt, 
with  a  Belt,  or  to 
Droop  Over  the  Skirt.) 
(For  Illustrations  see 
this  Page.) 

No.  85  25.— The 


Front  View. 

Misses’  Guimpe,  with  Simulated  Yoke. 

(For  Description  see  Page  178.) 


8528 

Back  View. 
(Copyright.) 


8515 


8515 


8515 


Front  View. 


Back  View. 


GIRLS’  DOUBLE-BREASTED 
EMPIRE  COAT.  WITH  GORED 
RIPPLE  BACK. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  176.) 


Misses’  Blouse-Waist,  having  Clustered  Tucks  Across  the  Front  and  About  the  Upper  Part 
of  the  Puff  Sleeves,  which  may  be  Made  in  Full  Length 
or  Elbow  Length.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  178.) 


No.  8506. — This  quaint  little 

coat  is  illustrated  made  of  fawn  box  cloth,  with  machine-stitching  blouse  here  shown  is  made  of  navy-blue  and  white  flannel  and 
and  small  buttons  for  decoration.  The  novel  back  is  in  six  gores  decorated  with  buttons,  braid  and  an  embroidered  emblem.  It 
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has  a  seamless  back  joined  to  the  fronts  in  under-arm  and  shoul¬ 
der  seams  and  is  closed  at  the  center  of  the  front  under  a  wide 
box-plait  that  is  formed  at  the  front  edge  of  the 
right  front.  The  blouse  may  be  worn  with  a  belt 
or  it  may  droop  over  the  skirt  in  the  regulation 
sailor-blouse  style,  as  preferred.  When  it  is  to 
be  worn  with  a  belt,  the  blouse  is  drawn  closely 
about  the  waist  by  an  elastic  or  tape  inserted  in 
a  casing  made  far  enough  above  the  lower  edge 
to  form  a  ripple  skirt  that  may  be  adjusted  under 
or  outside  the  skirt,  as  preferred ;  the  blouse 
droops  moderately  over  the  belt.  When  it  is  to 
droop  over  the  skirt  an  elastic  or  tape  is  inserted 
in  a  hem  at  the  lower  edge.  The  fronts  of  the 
blouse  are  cut  low,  revealing  a  removable  shield 
that  is  topped  by  a  standing  collar  closed  at  the 
left  side.  A  deep  sailor-collar  curved  to  form 
triple  points  at  the  back  and  having  broad 
curved  ends  completes  the  neck  of  the  blouse. 

The  full  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  bot- 
ton  and  finished  with  round  cuffs. 

The  blouse  may  be  made  of  cashmere  or  serge 
of  any  admired  shade  and  of  such  washable 
goods  as  Galatea,  duck  or  linen.  Narrow  gimp 
will  form  an  appropriate  decoration. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8525  in  seven  sizes  for 
misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  old.  For  a  miss 
of  twelve  years,  the  blouse  requires  two  yards 
and  seven-eighths  of  navy-blue,  with  a  yard  of 
white  flannel  forty  inches  wide.  Of  one  material, 
it  needs  four  yards  and  seven-eighths  twenty- 
two  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  a  fourth 
twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  an 
eighth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and 
a  half  forty-four  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  and 
seven-eighthsfifty  inch¬ 
es  wide.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


der  and  under-arm  seams  enter  into  the  shaping  of  the  guimpe, 
which  is  smooth  at  the  top  and  drawn  in  about  the  waist  by  a 


8512 

Front  View. 

Misses’  Dressing-Sack,  having  a  Deep  Yoke 
(For  Description  see  Page  179.) 


Back  View. 

Lining.  (Copyright.) 


8533 


MISSES’  GUIMPE, 
WITH  SIMULATED 
YOKE. 

For  Illustrations  see 
Page  177.) 

N,o .  8  5  28  . — T  li  i  s 


8533 

Back  View. 

(To  be  Made  With  a  Sailor  Collar  or  a 


8526 


8533 

Front  View. 

Misses’  Dressing-Sack. 

Rolling  Collar  and  With  or  Without 
Cuffs.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  179.) 


THE 


8526 


jtn 


8526 

Front  View. 


8526 

Back  View. 


Girls’  Sailor  Blouse,  with  Removable  Shield.  (To  be  Worn 
Beneath  the  Skirt,  with  a  Belt,  or  to  Droop 
Over  the  Skirt.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  180.) 

guimpe  is  illustrated  made  of  lawn  and  fancy  tucking,  with 
embroidered  edging  and  feather-stitching  for  decoration.  Shoul¬ 


tape  inserted  in  a  casing.  The  closing  is  made  at 
the  back  with  button-holes  and  buttons.  The  upper 
part  of  the  guimpe  is  made  of  the  fancy  tucking  to 
simulate  a  deep,  square  yoke,  and  over  the  joining 
of  the  two  materials  is  stitched  a  narrow  band  of  the 
lawn.  A  band  completes  the  neck  and  is  decorated 
with  feather-stitching  and  a  standing  frill  of  embroi¬ 
dered  edging.  The  full 
sleeves  are  gathered  at 
the  top  and  bottom  and 
finished  with  wrist¬ 
bands  that  are  deco¬ 
rated  to  accord  with 
the  neck-band. 

The  guimpe  may  be 
worn  with  dresses  of 
silk,  cashmere,  serge, 
etc.,  and  with  a  wide 
range  of  cotton  fabrics. 
Lace  or  embroidery 
will  provide  trimming. 

We  have  pattern  No. 
8528  in  nine  sizes  for 
misses  from  eight  to 
sixteen  years  old.  For 
a  miss  of  twelve  years, 
the  garment  needs  two 
yards  of  lawn  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  with 
five-eighths  of  a  yard 
of  fancy  tucking 
twenty-seven  inches  wide.  Of  one  material,  it  requires  two  yards 
and  seven-eighths  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and 
three-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  forty-four 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


MISSES’  BLOUSE-WAIST,  HAVING  CLUSTERED  TUCKS 
ACROSS  THE  FRONT  AND  ABOUT  THE  UPPER  PART 
OF  THE  PUFF  SLEEVES,  WHICH  MAY  BE  MADE 
IN  FULL  LENGTH  OR  ELBOW  LENGTH. 

(For  Illustratious  see  Page  177.) 

No.  8515.— At  figure  D13  in  this  magazine,  this  waist  is 
again  shown. 

The  tucks  impart  a  stylish  air  to  the  waist,  although  the 
construction  is  very  simple.  Silk  was  here  used  for  the  waist, 
which  is  made  over  by  a  well  fitted  lining.  The  back  is 
smooth  at  the  top,  but  has  fulness  in  the  lower  part  drawn 
well  to  the  center  by  gathers  at  the  waist-line.  A  cluster  of 
four  crosswise  tucks  is  taken  up  in  each  front  at  the  bust, 
and  gathers  at  the  neck  and  waist-line  at  each  side  of  the 
closing  produce  pretty  fulness  that  droops  over  a  wrinkled 
ribbon  arranged  about  the  waist  and  formed  in  a  stylish  loop- 
bow  at  the  back.  Tucks  made  in  large  gathered  puffs,  which 
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The  sack  is  pictured  made  of  cambric  and  decorated  with 
insertion  and  lace  edging,  ribbon  tie-strings  adding  a  pleasing 
touch  of  color.  A  deep  yoke  lining  shaped  by  shoulder  seams 
insures  a  neat  adjustment.  The  full,  seamless  back  is  separated 
from  the  fronts  by  under-arm  gores  and  is  gathered  at  the  neck 
and  shirred  at  the  waist-line,  the  shirrings  being  tacked  to  a  stay. 
The  fulness  in  the  fronts  is  collected  in  gathers  at  the  neck  at 
each  side  of  the  closing,  which  is  made  with  button-holes  and 
buttons,  and  ribbon  ties  are  sewed  along  the  under-arm  seams 
at  the  waist-line  and  bowed  over  the  closing,  holding  the 
fulness  becomingly  to  the  figure.  The  deep"  rolling  collar 
has  a  rounding  outline  at  the  back  and  square  ends  that  flare 
prettily;  it  is  bordered  with  a  band  of  insertion  above  a  frill  of 
lace  edging.  The  full  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom 
and  finished  with  wristbands  of  insertion  that  are  decorated  at 
the  upper  and  wrist  edges  with  a  frill  of  lace  edging. 

For  Summer  French  nainsook,  cambric  and  lawn  are  chosen 
for  the  sack  and  white  or  delicately  tinted  materials  are  com¬ 
mended.  For  cold  weather,  flannel  and  cashmere  sacks  are  liked. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8512  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years  the  sack 
requires  four  yards  and  three-fourths  of  goods  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  four  yards  thirty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
and  a  half  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  seven- 
eighths  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20 
cents. 


MISSES’  DRESSING-SACK.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Sailor  Collar 
or  a  Rolling  Collar  and  With  or  Without  the  Cuffs.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  178.) 

No.  8533. — Another  view  of  this  sack  is  given  at  figure  No. 
174  T  in  this  magaziue. 

Flannel  in  a  deep  cream  tint  was  here  used  for  the  pretty 
dressing-sack,  which  may  have  a  sailor  or  a  rolling  collar,  as 
preferred.  The  sack  is  nicely  curved  to  the  figure  at  the  back 
and  sides  by  a  center  seam  and  under-arm  and  side-back  gores 
and  stands  out  in  deep  rolling  flutes  below  the  waist  at  the 
back.  The  fronts  flare  slightly  from  the  neck,  where  they  are 
closed  beneath  a  bow  of  ribbon  having  long  ends.  The  sailor 
collar  is  curved  over  the  shoulders  and  its  broad  ends  separate 
like  the  fronts.  The  ends  of  the  rolling  collar  flare  sharply  and 
the  corners  are  square.  The  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are 
gathered  at  the  top  and  may  be  plain  at  the  wrist  or  completed 
with  roll-up  cuffs.  Feather-stitching  gives  an  ornamental  fin¬ 
ish  to  the  sack  and  a  frill  of  edging  also  decorates  the  collar. 


Figure  No.  177  T. — This  illustrates  Girls’  Pinafore 
Dress. — The  pattern  is  No.  8496  (copy¬ 
right),  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  ISO.) 


droop  over  the  coat-sliaped  sleeves  to 
the  elbow,  appear  continuous  with 
the  tucks  in  the  fronts.  The  standing 
collar  is  covered  with  a  ribbon  that  is 
closed  at  the  back  under  a  ribbon  bow 
matching  the  bow  on  the  belt. 

The  mode  is  very  pretty  for  making 
up  batiste,  lawn,  dimity,  plain  and  em¬ 
broidered  grass  linen  and  soft  silk. 
Very  little  trimming  is  required. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8515  in  seven 
sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to  sixteen 
years  old.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years, 
the  garment  requires  four  yards  and 
seven-eighths  of  material  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  a  half 
thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and 
three-fourths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or 
two  yards  and  five-eighths  forty-four 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or 
25  cents. 


MISSES’  DRESSING-SACK,  HAVING 
A  DEEP  YOKE  LINING. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  178.) 

No.  8512.  —  This  sack  is  again  pret¬ 
tily  represented  at  figure  No.  175  T 
in  (,1.1s  number  of  The  Delineator. 


8499 

Front  View. 


Back  View. 


Misses’  Apron.  (Copyright.) — (For  Description  see  Page  180.) 
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Dressing- sacks  are  made  of  soft  materials  of  any  preferred 
texture  and  are  decorated  simply  with  lace  edging  or  fancy 
stitching. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8533  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Of  one  material  for  a  miss  of  twelve 
years,  the  garment  requires  five  yards  and  an  eighth  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  four  yards  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  a  fourth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and 
three-fourths  forty-four  inches.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20 
cents. 

— - — - - 

GIRLS’  SAILOR  BLOUSE,  WITH  REMOVABLE  SHIELD.  (To 
be  Worn  Beneath  the  Skirt,  With  a  Belt,  or  to 
,  Droop  Over  the  Skirt.) 

(For  niustrations  see  Page  178.) 

No.  8526.— This  stylish  blouse  maybe  again  seen  by  referring 
to  figure  No.  179  T  in  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

The  jaunty  blouse  may  be  drawn  in  closely  about  the  waist 
by  a  tape  in  a  casing  to  droop  slightly  over  a  belt,  or  it  may 
be  drawn  in  at  the  lower  edge  bjr  a  tape  or  elastic  in  a  hem 
to  droop  in  regulation  sailor  blouse  style.  It  is  here  illustrated 
made  of  blue  and  white  flannel.  The  shaping  is  simply  performed 
by  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  and  the  fronts  are  closed  at 
the  center  under  a  box-plait  that  is  formed  at  the  front  edge  of 
the  right  front.  The  fronts  are  shaped  in  Y  outline  at  the  top 
and  the  neck  is  finished  with  a  deep  sailor  collar  having  broad, 
curved  ends  and  shaping  three  points  at  the  back.  A  removable 
shield  finished  with  a  standing  collar  and  decorated  with  an 
anchor  is  adjusted  in  the  open  neck.  Braid  trims  the  sailor 
collar  and  also  the  round  cuffs  that  finish  the  full  sleeves,  which 
are  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

Blouses  like  this  to  be  worn  with  separate  skirts  will  be  made 
of  wash  silk,  light  figured  woollen  goods  or  cotton  fabrics. 
They  will  be  specially  liked  as  part  of  yachting  toilettes  of 
serge,  flannel,  linen  or  cotton  canvas  or  mohair. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8526  in  seven  sizes  for  girls  from  three 
to  nine  years  of  age.  For  a  girl  of  eight  years,  the  blouse  needs 
two  yards  and  a  fourth  of  navy-blue,  with  one  yard  of  white 
flannel  forty  inches  wide.  Of  one  material,  it  needs  four  yards 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  three-fourths  twenty- 
seven  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty-six 


Figure 
No.  177  T.— 
GIRLS’ 
PINAFORE 
DRESS. 

(For  Illustra¬ 
tion  see 
Page  179.) 

Figure 
No.  177  T.— 
This  illus¬ 
trates  a  Girls’ 
dress.  The 
pattern, 
which  is  No. 
8496  and 
costs  Is.  or  25 
cents,  is  in 
seven  sizes 
for  girls  from 
three  to  nine 
years  of  age, 
and  is  differ¬ 
ently  pic- 
tured  on 
page  175. 

The  dress 
is  of  plaid 
zephyr  ging¬ 
ham  and  is 
in  quaint 
pinafore 
style,'  with 
a  guimpe  of 
fine  nain¬ 
sook.  Un- 
der-arm  and 
short  shoul¬ 
der  seams 
shape  the 
dress  and  the 


Figure  No.  178 T.— This  illustrates  Girls’  Yoke- 
Apron. — The  pattern  is  No.  8513  (copyright), 
price  10d.  or  20  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  181. 1 
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8516 

Front  View. 

Misses’  Work  Apron 


fulness  is  drawn  to  the  center  both  front 
and  back  by  gathers  at  the  top.  A  cord¬ 
ing  gives  a  decorative  finish  to  the  arm’s- 
eye  edges,  and  a  frill  of  embroidery  rises 
above  a  cording  at  the  neck,  which  is 
shaped  low  in  Pompadour  outline,  reveal¬ 
ing  the  guimpe  prettily.  The  guimpe  is 
closely  fitted  and  is  covered  at  the  top  by 
a  deep,  full  yoke  that  shows  a  frill  finish 
at  the  neck.  Full  bishop  sleeves  shirred 
at  the  top  and  finished  with  round  cuffs 
complete  the  guimpe. 

Charming  dresses  are  made  like  this  in 
combinations  of  silk  and  woollen  goods. 
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8516 

Back  View. 

(COPYRIGHT.) — (For  Description  see  Page  181.) 


inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  fourth  forty-four  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  and  an  eighth  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
7d.  or  15  cents. 


MISSES’  APRON. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Pace  179.) 

No.  8499. — Nainsook  and  embroidered 
edging  are  combined  in  this  apron.  The 
body  consists  of  a  full  front  and  full  backs 
joined  by  under-arm  seams  and  extending 
to  within  square  yoke  depth  of  the  neck. 
They  are  connected  on  the  shoulder  by 
ties  of  the  material  that  are  sewed  to  the 
upper  corners  of  the  front  and  back  at  the 
arms’-eyes  and  prettily  bowed  on  the  shoul¬ 
der,  the  ends  being  edged  with  embroid¬ 
ery.  The  fulness  in  the  front  and  backs 
is  collected  in  gathers  at  the  top  and  drawn 
well  to  the  center  by  gathers  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  the  closing  is  made  at  the  back 
with  buttons  and  button-holes.  A  belt  is 
sewed  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  body  and 
to  it  is  joined  the  skirt,  which  is  hemmed  at  the  bottom  and 
gathered  at  the  top.  A  frill  of  embroidery  droops  over  from  the 
upper  edge  of  the  front  and  backs,  with  pretty  effect. 
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Aprons  of 
this  descrip- 
tioncan  beat- 
tractively 
made  up  in 
Lonsdale 
cambric,  lin¬ 
en,  organdy, 
lawn,  etc. 

We  have 
pattern  No. 
8499  in  nine 
sizes  for  miss¬ 
es  from  eight 
to  sixteen 
years  of  age. 
For  a  miss  of 
twelve  years, 
the  apron 
needs  two 
yards  and 
three-eighths 
of  nainsook 


of  blue  gingham  by  pattern  No.  8473,  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

Ribbon  bows  on  the  shoulders  or  ribbon-run  beading  at  the 
bottom  of  the  yoke  will  be  attractive  trimmings  on  this  apron. 


Figure  No.  179  T.—GIRLS’  SAILOR  BLOUSE. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  179  T. — This  illustrates  a  Girls’  sailor  blouse. 
The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8526  and  costs  7d.  or  15  cents,  is  in 
seven  sizes  for  girls  from  three  to  nine  years  of  age,  and  is 
shown  differently  made  up  on  page  178  of  this  magazine. 

The  blouse  is  especially  girlish  and  jaunty  as  here  represented 
made  of  white  serge,  with  a  decoration  of  gilt  braid  and  buttons 
and  an  embroidered  emblem.  A  belt  is  worn  in  the  present 
instance,  the  blouse  drooping  softly  over  it,  but  the  blouse  may 
be  made  to  droop  over  the  skirt  in  the  regulation  sailor  blouse 
style,  if  preferred.  A  box-plait  made  at  the  front  edge  of  the 
right  front  conceals  the  closing  and  in  the  open  neck  is  a 
chemisette  finished  with  a  standing  collar.  The  broad  ends  of 
a  fanciful  sailor-collar  meet  at  the  top  of  the  box-plait.  The 
sleeves  are  full  and  are  completed  with  round  cuffs. 

Blouses  for  ordinary  wear  will  be  made  of  flannel,  duck  or 


Figure  No.  179  T. — This  illustrates  Girls’  Sailor 
Blouse. — The  pattern  is  No.  8526  (copy¬ 
right),  price  7d.  or  15  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


thirty-six  inches  wide,  with  a  yard  and  three-eighths  of 
edging  five  inches  wide.  Of  one  fabric,  it  requires  three 
yards  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and 
three-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 


MISSES’  WORK  APRON. 


(For  Illustrations  see  Page  180.) 

No.  8516.— The  convenient  and  practical  work-apron 
here  pictured  is  made  of  checked  gingham.  The  skirt 
consists  of  three  sections  that  are  extended  to  form  the 
bib,  the  center  section  being  joined  in  shoulder  seams 
to  straps  that  are  carried  down  the  back  and  tacked 
underneath  to  the  belt  sections  at  each  side.  The 
seams  joining  the  side  sections  to  the  center  section 
are  well  curved,  causing  the  bib  to  fit  smoothly.  The 
top  of  the  skirt  at  each  side  just  back  of  the  bib  is 
gathered  and  joined  to  belt  sections  that  are  widely 
lapped  and  secured  at  the  back  with  buttons  and  but¬ 
ton-holes,  the  back  edges  of  the  apron  being  also  lapped 
and  fastened  with  a  button  and  button-hole.  A  cross¬ 
strap  is  buttoned  underneath  to  the  straps  at  the  back. 
Capacious  patch-pockets  that  are  curved  at  the  top  to 
be  much  deeper  at  the  front  than  at  the  back  are 
stitched  on  the  apron,  one  at  each  side  of  the  front. 

Seersucker,  percale,  gingham  and  calico  are  the  most 
suitable  materials  for  work  aprons  and  a  plain  finish  is, 
of  course,  the  most  appropriate. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8516  in  seven  sizes  for  misses 
from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Of  one  material  for 
a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  apron  requires  three  yards 
twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  seven- 
eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd. 
or  20  cents. 

— - ♦ - 


Figure  No,  178  T.—GIRLS’  YOKE  APRON. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  180.) 

Figure  No.  178  T.— This  illustrates  a  Girls’  apron. 

The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8513  and  costs  lOd.  or  20 
cents,  is  in  eleven  sizes  for  girls  from  two  to  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  is  shown  again  on  this  page. 

This  apron  of  white  lawn  and  fine  embroidered  edg¬ 
ing  is  exceedingly  dainty  and  dressy.  A  yoke  square 
at  the  bottom  and  in  Y  outline  at  the  neck  both  front 
and  back  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  apron  and  to  it 
is  joined  the  full  skirt,  which  is  gathered  across  the  front  and 
back.  Frill  sleeves  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  apron  ;  they 
stand  out  prettily  over  the  dress  sleeves.  The  dress  was  made 


8513  8513 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Girls’  Yoke  Apron,  with  Straight  Lower  Edge  for  Hemstitching. 
(Copyright.) — (For  Description  see  Page  182.) 


8511 

Front  View. 

Girls’  Apron.  (Copyright.) 


8514 

Back  View. 

■(For  Description  see  Page  182. 


pique  in  dark  colors,  with  white  braid  and  buttons  for  trimming, 
white  flannel  or  serge  being  chosen  only  for  special  occasions. 
The  Tam  O’Shanter  cap  is  of  white  serge. 
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S517 

Side-Front  View. 

the  bottom,  the  hem  being  hemstitched 
to  position,  and  the  top  is  gathered 
across  the  front  and  back  and  joined  to 
the  bottom  of  a  yoke  under  a  narrow 
band  of  the  material.  The  yoke  is 
shaped  with  shoulder  seams  and  is 
square  at  the  bottom  and  in  V  outline 
at  the  neck  both  back  and  front.  The 
back  edges  of  the  skirt  are  hemmed 
and  closed  with  button-holes  and  but¬ 
tons.  The  short,  frill  sleeves  of  em¬ 
broidered  edging  are  gathered  at  the 
top.  The  plaited  ends  of  wide  ties  are 
sewed  at  the  waist-line  just  forward 
of  the  fulness  at  the  back. 

Lawn,  nainsook,  dimity,  batiste  and 
striped  and  checked  muslins  that  are 
specially  intended  for  aprons  will  be 
chosen  for  the  garment. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8513  in  eleven 
sizes  for  girls  from  two  to  twelve  years 
old.  For  a  girl  of  eight  years,  the 


8517 

Side- Bade  View. 

Misses’  Full  Skiut,  having  a  Front- 
Gore,  and  a  Five- Gored  Founda¬ 
tion  or  Slid  Skirt  that  may 
be  Omitted.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


edging.  The 
skirt  is  deep- 
lyhemmed  at 


figured  challis. 


MISSES’  FULL  SKIRT,  HAYING  A 
FRONT-GORE,  AND  A  FJVE-GORED 
FOUNDATION  OR  SLIP  SKIRT 
THAT  MAY  BE  OMITTED. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8517. — This  skirt  forms  part  of 
the  toilette  shown  at  figure  D  13. 

The  skirt  is  here  pictured  made  of 
The  full  skirt  has  a  smooth  front-gore  and  back 


of  the  gore  it  is  gathered  twice  at  the  top. 
over  a  five-eored  foundation  or  slip  skirt. 


8507 


It  falls  in  soft  folds 
The  skirts  are  com¬ 
pleted  to¬ 
gether  with  a 
belt  and  the 
plackets  are 
finished  at 
the  center  of 
the  back. 
At  the  bot¬ 
tom  the  full 
skirt  meas¬ 
ures  about 
three  yards 
and  a  half 
and  the  foun¬ 
dation  or  slip 
skirt  three 
yards  round 
in  the  middle 
sizes. 

Thin  mate- 


S507 

Side- Front  View. 

Misses’  Circular  Skirt.  (To  be  Plaited 
or  Gathered  at  the  Back.) 
(Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  183.) 


apron  needs  two  yardsand  three-eighths 
of  nainsook  thirty-six  inches  wide,  with 
three  yards  and  three-eighths  of  edging 
seven  inches  and  a  half  wide.  Of  one 

material,  it  needs  five  yards  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  seven-eighths  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
thirty-six  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


GIRLS’  APRON. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  181.) 

No.  8514. — Blue-and-white  plaid  gingham  was  selected  for  this 
apron.  The  front  and  backs  are  joined  by  shoulder  and  under¬ 
arm  seams.  Three  lengthwise  box-plaits  formed  in  the  front 
are  sewed  along  their  under  folds  to  the  waist-line  and  fall  free 
below.  The  backs  are  smooth  at  the  top  and  are  held  in  at 


rials  may  be 
used  effect¬ 
ively  for  the 
full  skirt  over 
a  percaline  or 
silk  founda¬ 
tion. 

We  have 
pattern  No. 

8517  in  seven 
sizesformiss- 

es  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years, 
the  full  skirt  needs  four  yards  of  goods  twenty-two  inches  wide, 


8507 

Side- Back  View. 


GIRLS’  YOKE 
APRON, WITH 
STRAIGHT 
LOWER  EDGE 
FOR  HEM¬ 
STITCHING. 

{For  Illustrations 
see  Pase  181.) 

No.  8513.— 
Another  il¬ 
lustration  of 
this  apron  is 
given  at  figure 
No.  178  T. 

Nainsook 
is  here  asso¬ 
ciated  with 
•embroidered 


the  waist  by  wide  ties  of  the  material 
that  are  prettily  bowed  over  the  clos¬ 
ing,  their  plaited  ends  being  inserted 
in  the  under-arm  seams.  At  the  neck 
is  a  turn-down  collar  in  two  sections 
that  fiare  at  the  front  and  back,  a  frill 
of  edging  providing  a  pretty  edge  fin¬ 
ish.  The  bishop  sleeves  are  gathered 
at  the  top  and  bottom  and  finished 
with  wristbands  that  are  overlaid  with 
insertion.  Large  patch-pockets  are 
stitched  on  the  front. 

This  apron  may  be  made  up  in  ging¬ 
ham,  percale,  chambray,  cross-barred 
muslin,  Lonsdale  cambric  and  dimity. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8514  in  eight 
sizes  for  girls  from  two  to  nine  years 
old.  Fora  girl  of  eight  years,  the  gar¬ 
ment  needs  four  yards  and  five-eighths 
of  material  twenty-seven  inches  wide, 
or  three  yards  and  five-eighths  thirty-six 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or 
20  cents. 
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or  three  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
and  three-fourths  thirty-six  or  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  fifty  inches  wide.  The  foundation  or  slip  skirt  requires 
three  yards  and  a  half  twenty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and 
three-fourths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  three-eighths 
thirty-six  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


MiSSES'  CIRCULAR  SKIRT.  (To  be  Plaited  or  Gathered  at 

the  Back.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  182.) 

No.  8507.— This  skirt  is  of  circular  shaping  and  fits  smoothly 
at  the  front  and  across  the  hips.  The  skirt  presents  the  fashion¬ 


able  broad  flare  towards  the  foot  at  the  front  and  falls  in  deep 
folds  or  flutes  below  the  hips  and  at  the  back.  The  back  edges 
of  the  skirt  are  joined  in  a  seam  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
top,  where  a  placket  is  made,  and  the  top  is  finished  with  a  belt. 
The  skirt  measures  four  yards  at  the  foot  in  the  middle  sizes. 

Suitable  materials  for  the  skirt  are  silk,  mohair,  serge,  crepon, 
camel’ s-hair,  cheviot,  duck,  etamine  and  tweed. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8507  in  eight  sizes  for  misses  from  nine 
to  sixteen  years  old.  Of  one  material  for  a  miss  of  twelve 
years,  the  skirt  needs  four  yards  and  a  fourth  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  three  yards  and  five-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  and  a  fourth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  an 
eighth  forty- four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  fifty  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


J^tyles  for  jlttle  Gellcs. 


Figure  No. 
180  T.  — LIT¬ 
TLE  GIRLS’ 

PARTY 
DR  ESS. 

(For  Illustration 
see  this  Page.) 

Figure 
No.  180  T. 
—  This  il¬ 
lustrates  a 
Little  Girls’ 
dress.  The 
pattern, 
which  is  No. 
8521  an d 
costs  lOd.  or 
20  cents,  is 
in  nine  sizes 
for  little 
girls  from 
two  to  ten 
years  of  age, 
and  may  be 
seen  in  three 
views  on 


may  be  worn  with  or  without  a  guimpe.  Nainsook  flouncing- 
in  two  widths  and  edging  to  match  are  here  combined  with 
plain  nainsook.  The  skirt  is  composed  of  two  flounces  of  dif¬ 
ferent  depths,  the  upper  edges  of  both  flounces  being  gathered 
and  joined  to  the  full  waist,  which  is  shaped  by  under-arm  and 
short  shoulder  seams  and  arranged  on  a  smooth  lining  having 
only  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams.  The  waist  is  gathered  at 
the  top  and  bottom  across  the  front  and  at  each  side  of  the 
closing,  which  is  made  invisibly  at  the  back.  The  neck  is 
shaped  in  V  outline  both  front  and  back  and  from  it  droop 
Bertha  frills  of  nainsook  edging  that  flare  at  the  front  and  back; 
the  frills  are  shaped  by  dart  seams  near  the  ends  to  show  the 
scolloped  edge  of  the  embroidery  at  the  ends  as  well  as  at  the 
lower  edges  and  are  joined  to  the  neck  with  a  cording  of  the  nain¬ 
sook.  The  sleeves  are  in  short  puff  style  mounted  on  smooth 
linings  ;  they  are  finished  with  a  cording 
of  the  material  and  frills  of  edging.  Rib¬ 
bons  starting  under  loops  at  each  side  of 
the  fulness  in  front  are  drawn  about  the 
waist  and  prettily  bowed  over  the  closing. 

The  dress  will  be  made  of  lace,  embroi¬ 
dered  or  hemstitched  flouncing  of  fine 
quality  in  combination  with  plain  material 
of  suitable  texture.  If  a  guimpe  is  worn, 
silk,  mull,  lawn  or  nainsook  may  be  se¬ 
lected  for  making  it. 

W e  have  pattern  No.  8502  in  eight  sizes 


8502 


Figure  No.  180  T. — This  illustrates  Little  Girls’ 
Party  Dress. — The  pattern  is  No.  8521  (copy¬ 
right),  price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

page  184  in  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

This  is  a  charming  frock  for  a  little  maid  to 
wear  at  Summer  parties  and  other  fetes.  It  is 
of  white  dimity  and  all-over  embroidery.  The 
dress  is  shaped  with  only  short  shoulder  seams 
and  is  adjusted  over  a  short  plain  under-body 
of  lining.  The  neck  is  low  in  Pompadour  out¬ 
line  and  is  turned  under  and  gathered  to  form 
a  frill  heading  across  the  front  and  back.  Bre- 
telles  crossing  the  shoulders  fall  in  tabs  at  the 
front  and  back,  and  are  bordered  with  lace  frills 
that  spread  prettily  over  the  large  pull's  arranged 
on  the  coat  sleeves. 

China  silk,  taffeta  and  all  soft,  fine  cotton  fab¬ 
rics  will  make  dainty  frocks  of  this  style. 

— ♦ - 

LITTLE  GIRLS’  FRENCH  DRESS.  (To  be  Made 
With  or  Without  the  Upper  Skirt  and 
Worn  With  or  Without  a  Guimpe.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 


85U2 

Front  View. 


S502 

Back  View. 


Little  Girls’  French  Dress.  (To  be  Made  With  or  Without  the  Upper  Skirt- 
and  Worn  With  or  Without  a  Guimpe.)  (Copyright.) 


(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


No.  8502. — By  referring  to  figure  D  14  in  this 

number  of  The  Delineator,  this  simple  dress  may  be  again  seen.  for  little  girls  from  two  to  nine  years  old.  JFor  a  girl  of  four 

The  dress  is  dainty  for  party  or  dressy  afternoon  wear  anti  years,  the  dress  requires  a  yard  and  three-eighths  of  plain  nain- 
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8509 


8509 

Bach  View. 

(To  be  Made  avith  a  High  or  Round  Neck, 


Front  View. 

Little  Girls’  French  Blouse-Dress 

with  Full-Length  or  Short  Puff-Sleeates  and  With  or 
Without  the  Ripple  Bertha.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


yards  and  an  eighth  of  edging  seven  inches  and  a  fourth  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


LITTLE  GIRLS’  FRENCH  BLOUSE  DRESS.  (To  be  Made  with 
a  High  or  Round  Neck,  avith  Full—Lengtii  or  Short 
Puff-Sleeves  and  With  or  Without  the 
Ripple  Bertha.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8509. — This  blouse  dress  is  shown  differently  developed 
at  figure  No.  181  T  in  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

White  laAvn  was  selected  for  this  quaint  French  dress,  the 
■style  of  which  is  extremely  becoming  to  little  women.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  long  blouse  and  a  short,  full  skirt.  The  skirt  is  finished 
at  the  bottom  with  a  deep  hem,  and  the  top  is  gathered  and 
joined  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  blouse,  which  is  arranged  over 
a  shorter  lining  fitted  by  shoulder  seams  and 
under-arm  gores.  The  full  front  and  backs 
of  the  blouse  are  joined  by  under-arm  and 
short  shoulder  seams  and  are  in  low,  round 
outline  at  the  top ;  above  them  the  lining  may 
be  faced  to  have  the  effect  of  a  round  yoke, 
or  it  may  be  cut  out  if  a  low  neck  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  blouse  is  gathered  at  the  up¬ 
per,  shoulder  and  lower  edges  and  droops 
softly  over  the  top  of  the  skirt.  The  clos¬ 
ing  is  made  at  the  center  of  the  back  with 
buttons  and  button-holes,  and  along  the  top 
of  the  full  portions  is  joined  a  pointed  rip¬ 
ple  Bertha  in  two  sections  that  are  bordered 
by  a  frill  of  lace.  The  high  neck  is  finished 
with  a  standing  collar  that  is  trimmed  at  the 
top  with  a  turn-over  frill  of  edging.  Full- 
length  or  short  puff-sleeves  may  be  made,  as 
illustrated,  the  puffs  being  arranged  on  coat 
sleeves.  The  full-length  sleeves  are  finished 
with  a  lace  frill. 

The  dress  would  be  charming  made  of 
silk,  cashmere,  challis,  lawn,  nainsook,  dim¬ 
ity  and  organdy,  and  lace,  embroidery,  bead¬ 
ing,  gimp,  narrow  velvet  or  satin  ribbon,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  material  chosen  for  the  dress, 
will  trim  it  prettily.  Three  rows  of  black 
velvet  baby  ribbon  decorated  the  Bertha  on 
a  dress  of  blue  dimity,  the  effect  being  dainty. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8509  in  eight  sizes  for  little  girls  from 
two  to  nine  years  of  age.  To  make  the  dress  of  one  material  for 
a  girl  of  four  years,  Avill  require  four  yards  and  five-eighths 


LTTTLE  GIRLS’  DRESS. 
(To  be  Made  with  a  High 
or  Square  Neck 
and  with  Full-Length  or 
Short  Puff-Sleeves.) 
(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8521. — At,  figure 
No.  180  T  in  this  maga¬ 
zine  this  dress  may  be  again  seen. 

Figured  organdy  was  here  used  for  the 
dainty  dress,  and  frills  of  lace  give  a  beauti¬ 
fying  touch  to  the  bretelles.  The  dress  may 
have  a  high  or  square  neck,  as  preferred.  It 
is  made  with  a  body-lining  that  is  fitted  by 
shoulder  and  under-arm  seams,  and,  in  the 
high  neck,  the  lining  is  faced  to  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  square  yoke  and  finished  with 
a  standing  collar.  The  dress  portion  is  shaped 
with  only  short  shoulder  seams  and  is  in 
Pompadour  outline  at  the  neck,  Avhere  it  is 
turned  under  and  shirred  twice  across  the 
front  and  back  to  form  a  frill  heading.  The 
sleeves  may  be  in  full  length  or  in  short  puffs, 
the  puffs  being  arranged  on  coat-shaped 
sleeves.  Fancy  bretelles  cross  the  shoulders, 
their  ends  falling  free  below  the  square  neck  at  the  front  and  back. 

Silk,  challis,  batiste,  grass  linen,  dimity  and  lawn  are  among 
the  materials  that  are  suited  for  this  dress. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8521  in  nine  sizes  for  little  girls  from  two 
to  ten  years  old.  Of  one  material  for  a  child  of  five  years,  the 
dress  needs  five  yards  and  three-eighths  twenty-two  inches  wide, 
or  four  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty  inches 
Avide,  or  three  yards  and  a  half  thirty-six  in¬ 
ches  wide,  or  three  yards  forty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Figure  No.  181  T.— LITTLE  GIRLS’ 
FRENCH  DRESS. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  185.) 

Figure  No.  181  T. — This  illustrates  a 


8521 


Front  View.  Back  View. 

Little  Girls’  Dress.  (To  be  Made  with  a  High  or  Square  Neck  and  with  Full- 
Length  or  Short  Puff-Sleeves.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

Little  Girls’  dress.  The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8509  and  costs  lOd. 
or  20  cents,  is  in  eight  sizes  for  little  girls  from  two  to  nine  years 
of  age,  and  may  be  seen  in  three  views  on  this  page. 


sook  thirty-six  inches  wide,  with  two  yards  and  an  eighth  of 
flouncing  fourteen  inches  and  a  fourth  wide,  a  yard  and  three- 
fourths  of  flouncing  nine  inches  and  a  fourth  wide  and  four 


twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  a  half  thirty  inches 
Avide,  or  two  yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or 
two  yards  and  three-fourths  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price 

of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20 
cents. 
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This  dress  is 
made  with  a 
round  neck 
and  short,  puff- 
sleeves,  but  it 
may  have  a  high 
neck  and  long 
sleeves,  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  It  is  here 
pictured  made 
of  figured  and 
plain  silk  and 
decorated  with 
insertion  and 
lace  edging.  The 
short,  full  skirt 
hangs  in  soft 
folds  from  the 
long  blouse, 
which  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a 
shorter  lining 
and  closed  at 
the  back.  The 
blouse  is  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top 
and  bottom  and 
droops  in  regu¬ 
lar  blouse  style. 
A  pointed,  rip¬ 
ple  Bertha  in 
two  sections 
falls  with  pretty 
effect  over  the 
blouse  and  short 
puff-sleeves ;  a 
decoration  of  in¬ 
sertion  and  edg- 


LITTLE  GIRLS’  ROUND- YOKE  DRESS.  (To  be 
Made  With  or  Without  the  Sleeve 
Linings  and  Bertha.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8534. — At  figure  D  18  in  this  number  of  The 
Delineator  this  dress  is  again  shown. 

The  dress  is  here  pictured  made  of  white  lawn 
and  trimmed  with  lace  edging  and  insertion.  It  is 
shaped  by  shoulder  seams  and  has  a  round  neck 
filled  in  with  a  shallow  round  yoke ;  it  is  gathered 
at  the  front  and  back  nearly  to  the  shoulders,  and 
in  the  seam  joining  it  to  the  yoke  is  included  a 
pretty  handkerchief  Bertha  that  is  gathered  at  the 
top,  the  corners  falling  at  the  front  and  back  of  the 
sleeves.  The  dress  is  deeply  hemmed  at  the  bottom 
and  closed  invisibly  at  the  back.  The  neck  is  fin- 


Front  View. 


Back  View. 


Little  Girls'  Dress.  (Copyright.) 


(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


8534  8534 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Little  Girls’  Round— Yoke  Dress.  (To  be  Made  With  or  Witiiou' 
Sleeve  Linings  and  Bertha.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

way  of  a  Bertha,  etc.,  render  this  frock  dressy  enough  for  silk, 
soft  cashmere,  mull,  lawn  and  nainsook.  Lace  edging  and  in¬ 
sertion  are  highly  favored  garnitures. 


LITTLE  GIRLS’  DRESS. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8529. — Another  view  of  this  dress  is  given  at  figure 
No.  183  T  in  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

The  dress  is  here  shown  made  of  lawn  and  fancy  tuck¬ 
ing  and  decorated  with  feather-stitched  bands,  insertion 
and  embroidered  edging.  The  quaint,  baby  waist  has  a 
square  yoke  shaped  by  shoulder  seams  and  the  full  por¬ 
tions,  which  are  joined  in  under-arm  seams,  are  gathered 
at  the  top  and  bottom  and  joined  to  the  lower  edge  of 
the  the  yoke  and  the  upper  edge  of  a  narrow  belt.  The 
closing  is  made  invisibly  at  the  back.  The  full  bishop 
sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  finished 
with  wristbands.  The  neck  is  finished  with  a  feather- 
stitched  band  above  which  rises  a  frill  of  embroidered 
edging.  The  skirt,  which  is  deeply  hemmed  at  the  bottom,  is 
gathered  at  the  top  and  sewed  to  the  belt,  falling  in  deep  folds 
about  the  figure. 


Figure  No.  181  T. — This  illustrates  Little  Girls’  French 

Dress. — The  pattern  is  No.  8509  (copyright),  ished  with  a  standing  frill  of  lace  set  on  under  a 

narrow  band  of  the  material.  The  sleeves  are  in 
bishop  style  and  may  be  made  with  or  without  coat¬ 
shaped  linings.  When  made  with  the  linings  they 
are  finished  with  cuff  effect,  but  if  without,  they  are 
finished  with  wristbands  trimmed  with  insertion  and  edged  with 
lace.  The  small  view  shows  the  dress  without  the  Bertha. 

A  very  charming  little  dress  was  made  up  in  this  way  of  grass 
linen,  trimmed  with  batiste  edging  and  insertion  of  an  open¬ 
work  design,  with  apple-green  satin  ribbon  underlying  the  inser¬ 
tion  and  showing  through  it  with  pretty  effect.  Dimity,  organdy, 
lawn,  batiste  and  ehallis  are  much  in  favor  for  dresses  of 
this  style  and  embroidered  or  lace  edging  and  insertion  in 
beautiful  designs  are  now  obtainable  for  trimming  them 
We  have  pattern  No.  8534  in  seven  sizes  for  little  girls 
from  one-half  to  six  years  of  age.  For  a  child  of  four 
years,  the  dress  needs  five  yards  and  an  eighth  of  goods 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  three-fourths 
thirty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  five-eighths  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  forty-four  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  184.) 

ing  makes  its  outline  prominent,  the  inser¬ 
tion  being  placed  a  little  in  from  the  edge. 

The  development  of  French  fashions 
shows  no  tendency  to  eliminate  the  blouse 
dress  with  its  pretty,  short  skirt  and  long, 
loose  blouse,  but  pretty  accessories  in  the 
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THE  DELINEATOR. 


The  dress  may  be  appropriately  made  of  cotton  or  woollen 
dress  goods  and  the  decoration  may  be  insertion  and  edging. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8529  in  eight  sizes 
for  little  girls  from  one  to  eight  years  of  age. 

For  a  girl  of  four  years,  the  dress  will  require 
two  yards  and  three-fourths  of  white  lawn 
thirty- six  inches  wide,  with  a  fourth  of  a  yard 
of  fancy  tucking  twenty-seven  inches  wide 
and  a  yard  and  a  fourth  of  insertion  about 
two  inches  wide.  Of  one  material,  it  needs 
three  yards  and  seven-eighths  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  and  three-fourths  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  an  eighth 


of  age 
This 


,  and  is  again  charmingly  illustrated  on  this  page, 
attractive  coat  is  here  shown  made  of  linen  duck  and 


8492 

Front  View. 


decorated  with  embroi¬ 
dered  linen  edging  and 
insertion.  The  skirt 
hangs  full  at  the  front 
and  back  from  a  square 
yoke,  which  is  conceal¬ 
ed  by  a  deep  circular 
cape  that  ripples  pret¬ 
tily  all  round  and  is 
given  the  effect  of  a 
double  cape  by  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  trim¬ 
ming.  The  neck  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  rolling 
collar  bordered  with  a 
deep  frill  of  edging. 
Insertion  follows  the 
wrist  edges  of  the 
cuffs  finishing  the  full 
sleeves. 

The  coat  offers  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  individual  taste 
in  the  decoration, 
which  may  consist  of 
embroidered  edging,  gimp  and  ribbon  when  pique,  corded  silk 
or  a  soft  woollen  material  is  chosen  for  the  making. 

The  straw  hat  is  trimmed  with  flowers. 


8492 

Back  View. 


Child’s  Petticoat.  (To  be  Made  with  a  High  or  Low  Neck 
and  With  or  Without  Sleeves.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


forty- four 
inches  wide. 
Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  lOd.  or 
20  cents. 


CHILD’S 
PETTICOAT. 
(To  be  Made 
with  a  High 
or  Low  Neck 
and  With  or 
Without 
Sleeves.) 

(For  Illustra¬ 
tions  see 
this  Page.) 

No.  8492. 
— This  pet¬ 
ticoat  is  pic¬ 
tured  made 
of  cambric. 
The  full, 
round  skirt 
is  hemmed  at 
the  bottom, 
gathered  at 

the  top  and  joined  to  a  round  body  that  is  made  double. 

The  body  is  shaped  by  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams 
and  closed  at  the  back  with  buttons  and  button-holes. 

It  may  be  made  with  a  high  or  round  neck  and  with 
or  without  coat-shaped  sleeves.  Two  rows  of  machine- 
stitching  finish  the  neck  and  lower  edges  of  the  waist, 
and  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  two  groups  of  tucks  and 
a  frill  of  edging.  The  tucks  are  only  ornamental  and 
are  not  allowed  for  in  the  pattern.  A  row  of  stitching 
finishes  the  arms’-eyes  when  sleeves  are  not  used. 

The  pattern  may  be  used  for  flannel  or  cambric 
petticoats,  the  body  being  of  muslin  in  either  instance. 
Feather-stitch ing  may  decorate  flannel  petticoats. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8492  in  eleven  sizes  for  chil¬ 
dren  from  one-half  to  ten  years  old.  For  a  child  of  five 
years,  the  petticoat  needs  two  yards  and  five-eighths  of 
material  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  thirty- 
six  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


gathered  at  the 


Figure  No.  182 T.— This  illustrates  Little  Girls’ 
Coat.— The  pattern  is  No.  8522  (copyright), 
price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


LITTLE  GIRLS’  COAT,  WITH  RIPPLE  CAPE  AND  A 
STRAIGHT  SKIRT  GATHERED  TO  A  YOKE. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8522.— At  figure  No.  182  T  in  this  number  of  The  Delin¬ 
eator  this  coat  is  again  represented. 

Linen  was  here  used  for  the  coat  and  trimming  was  provided 
by  embroidered  edging  and  insertion.  The  upper  part  of  the 
coat  is  a  square  yoke  fitted  by  shoulder  seams  and  closed  with 
buttons  and  button-holes  at  the  front.  From  the  lower  edae 
of  the  yoke  depends  a  straight,  full  skirt  that  is 
top,  where  it  joins  the  yoke,  and  is 
deeply  hemmed  at  the  bottom.  A  deep 
circular  cape  falls  in  graceful  ripples 
all  round  and  its  ornamentation  of  frills 
of  embroidery  and  bands  of  insertion 
makes  it  appear  double.  The  neck  is 
finished  with  a  turn-over  collar  that  is 
bordered  with  a  frill  of  embroidery. 

The  bishop  sleeves,  which  are  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  com¬ 
pleted  with  round,  straight  cuffs,  are 
trimmed  at  their  lower  edges  with  an 
upturned  row  of  embroidered  edging. 


Figure  No.  182  T.— LITTLE  GIRLS’  COAT. 
(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.; 

Figure  No.  182  T. — This  illustrates  a 
coat.  The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8522 


8522  8522 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Little  Girls’  Coat,  with  Ripple  Cape,  and  a  Straight  Skirt  Gathered 

to  a  Yoke.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Pane.) 


Little  Girls’ 
and  costs  lOd.  or  20 


cents,  is  in  seven  sizes  for  little  girls  from  one-half  to  six  years 


Pique  in  all  the  delicate  shades  is  a  very  popular,  fabric  this- 
season  for  little  coats  of  this  kind,  although  if  a  heavier  material 
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be  desired,  it  may  be  prettily  made 
up  in  cheviot,  tweed,  faced  cloth 
and  broadcloth.  Hamburg  and  lace 
edging  and  insertion,  stitching,  nar¬ 
row  velvet  or  satin  ribbon  will  be 
appropriate  for  decoration. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8522  in 
seven  sizes  for  little  girls  from  one- 
half  to  six  years  old.  Of  one  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  girl  of  four  years,  the 
dress  needs  five  yards  and  three- 
fourths  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or 
four  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and 
seven-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide, 
or  three  yards  forty-four  or  fifty- 
four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Figure  No.  183  T.— LITTLE  GIRLS’ 

DRESS. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  183  T. — This  illus¬ 
trates  a  Little  Girls’  dress.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8529  and 
costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in  eight 
sizes  for  little  girls  from  one  to 
eight  years  of  age,  and  may  be 
again  seen  on  page  185. 

Very  dainty  and  Summery  is  the 
dress  in  its  present  development, 
which  unites  fancy  tucking  and  pink 
lawn.  The  gathered  skirt  is  deeply 
hemmed  at  the  bottom  and  joined 
to  a  belt  that  finishes  the  lower 
edge  of  the  body,  which  is  closed  at 
the  back.  A  square  yoke  of  fancy 
tucking  forms  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  and  to  it  are  joined  the  full 
front  and  backs,  which  are  drawn 
in  soft  folds  by  gathers  at  their  up¬ 
per  and  lower  edges.  The  full  bishop  sleeves  stand  out 
picturesquely  above  their  narrow  wristbands.  Olive-green 
satin  ribbon  is  associated  with  wide  beading,  narrow  edg¬ 
ing  and  fancy-stitched  bands  in  the  trimming,  which  is 
child-like  and  attractive. 

The  pretty  fulness  of  the  dress  will  suggest  its  develop- 


consist  of  fine  laces  and  ribbons  in 
some  fancy  variety. 


Figure  No.  183  T. — This  illustrates  Little  Girls’ 
Dress. — The  pattern  is  No.  8529  (copyright), 
price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


8493  8493 

Front  View.  Bock  Mew. 

Infants’  Dress.  (Copyright.) 

(For  De-cription  sec  this  Page.) 

ment  in  Swiss,  lawn,  organdy  and  soft  silks,  which  may  be 
plain  or  strewn  with  dainty  blossoms.  The  garniture  should 


INFANTS’  DRESS. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8493.— Nainsook  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  dainty  little  dress 
ami  lace  edging,  feather-stitching, 
drawn-work,  ribbon  and  beading 
provide  the  decoration.  The  short 
body  has  a  square  yoke  that  is  all- 
over  decorated  with  drawn-work 
and  fancy  stitching;  aud  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  yoke  are  joined 
a  full  front  and  full  backs  that  are 
gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  to 
give  a  puff  effect.  The  body  is 
shaped  by  shoulder  and  short  under¬ 
arm  seams  and  the  lower  edge  is 
joined  to  a  belt  that  is  overlaid  with 
beading,  through  which  light-blue 
ribbon  is  run  and  bowed  at  the  left 
side.  The  closing  is  made  at  the 
back.  The  full  bishop  sleeves  are 
gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and 
finished  at  the  wrists  with  narrow 
bands  of  the  material  trimmed  with 
a  frill  of  lace  edging  and  a  row  of 
feather-stitching.  The  neck  is  trim¬ 
med  with  a  feather-stitched  band 
and  a  standing  frill  of  edging.  Over 
the  sleeves  droop  pretty  lace-edged 
epaulette  frills  that  are  ornamented 
with  feather- stitching  and  drawn 
work.  A  straight,  full  skirt  that  is 
gathered  at  the  top  and  deeply 
hemmed  at  the  bottom,  is  joined  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  belt,  and  two 
rows  of  feather-stitching  between 
rows  of  drawn- 
work  decorate  it 
above  the  hem. 

Dainty  little 
dresses  may  be 
made  up  in  nain¬ 
sook,  Lonsdale 
cambric,  lawn, 
etc. ,  and  bead¬ 
ing,  all-over  em¬ 
broidery,  lace 
and  fancy  stitch¬ 
ing  will  trim 
them  attractive¬ 
ly.  The  yoke 
may  be  made  ot 
all-over  embroi¬ 
dery  or  fancy 
tucking. 

Pattern  No. 
8493  is  in  one 
size  only.  To 
make  a  dress 
like  it,  requires 
five  yards  and 
three- eighths  of 
material  twenty 
inches  wide,  or 
four  yards  and 
an  eighth  twen¬ 
ty-seven  inches  wide,  or  twro  yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty -six 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


INFANTS’  WRAPPER. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8581.— Light-blue  flannel  with  hair-line  stripes  was  se¬ 
lected  for  this  pretty  little  wrapper,  which  has  a  round  yoke 
shaped  by  shoulder  seams.  The  full  back  and  full  fronts,  which 
are  gathered  at  the  top,  are  joined  in  under-arm  seams  and 


8531 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Infants’  Wrapper.  (Copyright.) 
(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 
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THE  DELINEATOR. 


sewed  to  the  yoke.  The  front  edges  of  the  fronts  are  hemmed, 
the  hems  being  feather-stitched  to  position  with  embroidery 
silk,  and  stitching  is  also  made  at  hem  depth  from  the  bottom. 
The  closing  is  made  with  buttons  and  button-holes  at  the  center 
of  the  front.  The  ends  of  the  pretty  rolling  collar  flare  at  the 
throat  and  feather-stitching  and  a  frill  of  lace  ornament  the 
collar.  A  frill  of  edging  also  gives  a  pretty  touch  along  the 
lower  edge  of  the  yoke,  and  a  ribbon  bow  is  tacked  at  the  throat. 
The  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves,  which  are  gathered  at  the 
top,  are  finished  with  feather-stitched  hems,  above  which  a  lace 


frill  is  arranged  to  flare  upward,  the  effect  of  a  cuff  being  given. 

French  flannel,  outing  flannel,  cashmere,  Henrietta  and  eider¬ 
down  are  pretty  materials  for  little  wrappers  of  this  kind,  and 
embroidery,  lace,  feather-stitching,  narrow  velvet  and  satin  rib¬ 
bon  will  trim  them  appropriately. 

Pattern  No.  8531  is  in  one  size  only.  To  make  a  wrapper  like 
it,  will  require  three  yards  and  a  fourth  of  goods  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  three-fourths  twenty-seven  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty-six  inches  wide.  Price 
of  pattern,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


Figure  No.  li 
trousers.  The 
shirt-waist  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is 
No.  8488  and 
costs  lOd.  or  20 
cents,  is  in 
twelve  sizes  for 
boys  from  three 
to  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  may 
be  seen  again 
on  page  180. 

The  trousers 
pattern,  which 
is  No.  3163  and 
costs  7d.  or  15 
cents,  is  m  eight 
sizes  for  boys 
from  three  to  ten 
years  old,  and 
is  also  seen  on 
its  accompany¬ 
ing  label. 

This  practi¬ 
cal  and  becom¬ 
ing  suit  for  a 
small  boy  is  cool 
ana  easily  made. 

In  this  instance 
the  shirt-waist 
is  pictured  made 
of  figured  per¬ 
cale  and  thc- 
trousers  of  che¬ 
viot.  The  front 
of  the  waist  dis¬ 
plays  three  for¬ 
ward  -turning 
plaits  stitched  in 
tuck  fashion  at 
each  side  of  the 
closing,  which  is 
made  with  studs 
through  a  plait 
formed  in  the 
left  front;  and 
at  the  back  are 
three  back  ward- 

turning  plaits  at  each  side  of  the  center.  The  deep  collar  rolls 
over  a  fitted  neck-band  and  has  rounding  ends  that  flare.  The 
comfortable  shirt-sleeves  are  finished  with  wristbands  and  the 
regulation  underlaps  and  overlaps.  Machine-stitcliing  finishes 
the  waist  neatly. 

The  knee  trousers  are  shaped  bv  the  usual  seams  and  are 
buttoned  to  the  shirt-waist.  They  close  at  the  sides. 

Seviceable  percale,  cambric  and  linen  are  popular  fabrics  for 


the  shirt-waist  and  Galatea,  linen,  crash,  duck  and  pique  are 
favored  washable  materials  for  the  trousers.  Heavier  and  more 
serviceable  goods  for  the  trousers  are  serge,  tweed  and  flannel. 
On  shirt-waists  of  fine  cambric  a  frill  of  embroidered  edging  may 

trim  the  collar 
and  box-plait. 


Figure  No 
185  T.—  LIT¬ 
TLE  BOYS’ 
DRESS. 

(For  Illustration 
see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No. 
185  T.— This  il¬ 
lustrates  a  Little 
Boys’  dress. 
The  pattern, 
which  is  No. 
8486  and  costs 
lOd.  or  20  cents, 
is  in  five  sizes 
for  little  boys 
from  one  to  five 
years  of  age, 
and  may  be  seen 
in  two  views  on 
page  189  of  this 
magazine. 

Gray  linen  is 
here  illustrated 
in  the  dress. 
Three  box-plaits 
stitched  along 
their  under 
folds  to  below 
the  waist  extend 
the  entire  length 
of  the  front,  and 
a  full  skirt 
lengthens  the 
backs,  which 
close  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  with  but¬ 
ton-holes  and 
buttons.  Belt 
sections  having 
their  pointed 
ends  crossed  at 
the  closing  and 

secured  with  buttons  and  button-holes  are  inserted  in  the 
under-arm  seams.  The  bishop  sleeves  are  completed  with 
wristbands  that  are  decorated  with  braid,  and  the  rolling  collar, 
which  is  in  two  sections  that  flare  at  the  center  of  the  front  and 
back,  is  prettily  ornamented  with  braid.  A  patch  pocket  is 
applied  at  each  side  of  the  front,  its  top  being  reversed  to  form 
a  pointed  lap  that  is  decorated  with  braid. 

For  practical  wear  gingham,  linen,  percale,  etc.,  will  be  chosen 


Figure  No.  184  T.— BOYS’  SUIT. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

84  T. — This  illustrates  a  Boys’  shirt-waist  and 


Figure  No.  185  T. 


Figure  No.  184  T. — This  illustrates  Boys’  Suit. — The  patterns  are  Boys’  Shirt-Waist  No. 
8488,  price  lOd.  or  20  cents;  and  Knee  Trousers  No.  3163.  price  7d.  or  15  cents. 
Figure  No.  185  T. — This  illustrates  Little  Boys’  Dress. — The 
pattern  is  No.  8486,  price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

(For  Descriptions  see  this  Page.) 
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for  the  dress.  Cashmere  and  flannel  will  also  be  appropriate 
for  its  development.  Braid  may  decorate  it  prettily.  A  spec¬ 
ially  neat  dress  was  made  of  blue  percale  spotted  in  black,  with 
white  braid  and  pipings  of  white  cambric  on  the  collar,  wrist¬ 
bands,  pockets  and  belt- 
straps. 


8486 


Front  View. 

Little  Boys’  Dress. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


LITTLE  BOYS’  DRESS. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8486. — At  figures  Nos. 
185  T  and  D16  in  this  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Delineator  this 
dress  is  shown  differently 
developed. 

The  dress  is  here  pictured 
made  of  plain  gingham  and 
decorated  with  embroidered 
edging.  In  the  front  are  laid 
three  box-plaits  that  aresewed 
along  their  under  folds  to  a 
little  below  the  waist  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  fall  free  below.  The 
back  consists  of  a  body  por¬ 
tion  fitted  by  side- back  gores 
and  closed  at  the  center  with 
button-holes  and  buttons,  and 
a  full  skirt  that  is  gathered  at  the  top  and  joined  to  the  body 
portions  and  front.  The  neck  is  completed  by  a  rolling  collar  in 
two  sections  that  flare  at  the  center  of  the  front  and  back  and 
are  bordered  with  embroidered  edging.  Two  belt  straps  with 
pointed  ends  are  inserted  in  the  under-arm  seams  and  crossed 
at  the  center  of  the  back  and  fastened  with  buttons  and  button¬ 
holes  ;  the  free  edges  of  the  straps  are  trimmed  with  embroidered 
edging.  The  bishop  sleeves  are  finished  with  wristbands.  Pointed 
patch-pockets  turned  over  in 
pointed  laps  at  the  top  are 
stitched  on  the  front  and  bor¬ 
dered  with  edging. 

The  dress  may  be  made  of 
grass  linen,  pique,  Galatea, 
gingham,  flannel  or  serge  and 
trimmed  in  any  way  similar 
to  that  illustrated.  Wash¬ 
able  braid  in  white,  blue  or 
red  is  also  a  suitable  decora¬ 
tion  and  will  be  used  to  out¬ 
line  the  wristbands,  pockets 
and  collar. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8486 
in  five  sizes  for  little  boys 
from  one  to  five  years  old. 

For  a  boy  of  four  years,  the 
dress  calls  for  three  yards  and 
an  eighth  of  goods  twenty- 
seven  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  and  an  eighth  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and 
three-fourths  forty-four  inch¬ 
es  wide,  or  a  yard  and  a  half 
fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price 
of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


belt  that  is  stitched  on  the  waist.  Buttons  are  sewed  on  the  belt 
for  the  attachment  of  skirts  or  trousers.  Straps  are  stitched  over 
the  shoulder  seams  and  a  deep  turn-down  collar  with  prettily 
rounded  front  corners  is  mounted  on  a  fitted  neck-band.  The 
shirt  sleeves  are  gathered  at 
their  upper  and  lower  edges 
and  slashed  at  the  wrist,  the 
slashes  being  finished  in  regu¬ 
lar  shirt-sleeve  style  with  un¬ 
derlaps  and  pointed  overlaps. 

Wristbands  closed  with  a 
button  and  button-hole  finish 
the  sleeves. 

The  shirt-waist  may  be 
made  of  any  of  the  materials 
used  for  garments  of  this 
kind,  percale,  grass  linen  and 
cambric  being  the  ones  gen¬ 
erally  selected.  Frills  of  em¬ 
broidery  may  trim  them  if  a 
machine-stitched  finish  is  not 
admired. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8488 
in  twelve  sizes  for  boys  from 
three  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 

For  a  boy  of  seven  years,  the 
shirt-waist  needs  two  yards 
and  three-fourths  of  material 

twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  three-fourths  thirty-six 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


8486 

Back  View. 

Little  Boys’  Dress. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


S4S8 

Front  View. 


8488 

Back  View. 


Boys'  Shirt-Waist,  with  Side-Plaits  in  the  Front  and  Back. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


BOYS’  SHIRT-WAIST, 

WITH  SIDE -PLAITS  IN 
THE  FRONT  AND  BACK. 

(For  llinstrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8488.— At  figure  No. 

184  T  in  this  publication  this 
waist  is  again  shown. 

The  shirt-waist  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  style  for  little  men  and 
may  be  worn  with  kilts  or  trousers, 
for  it.  Three  backward-turning  tucks  or  plaits  are  stitched  in 
the  back  at  each  side  of  the  center  and  three  forward-turning 
tucks  or  plaits  are  stitched  in  the  fronts  at  each  side  of  a  box- 
plait  that  is  formed  at  the  front  edge  of  the  left  front.  The 
closing  is  made  with  buttons  and  button-holes  through  the  box- 
plait,  and  the  fronts  and  back  are  gathered  at  each  side  under  a 


Boys’  Shirt-Waist  or  Shirt 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


Cambric  was  here  selected 


BOYS’  SHIRT-WAIST  OR  SHIRT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8489. — This  is  an  an  attractive  shirt-waist  having  full 

fronts  and  a  yoke  back,  ami 
is  pictured  made  of  figured 
percale  and  finished  with  ma¬ 
chine-stitching.  The  fronts 
have  gathered  fulness  at  the 
neck  and  waist  at  each  side 
of  the  closing,  which  is  made 
with  button-holes  and  buttons 
through  a  box-plait  formed 
at  the  front  e(,ge  of  the  left 
front.  The  seamless  back, 
which  har,  tulness  at  the  cen- 
te  drawn  in  gathers  at  the 
jp  and  waist,  is  sewed  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  square  yoke. 
A  belt  to  which  buttons  are 
sewed  for  the  attachment  of 
the  trousers  or  skirt  is  stitched 
about  the  waist.  A  deep  roll¬ 
ing  collar  with  square  ends 
that  flare  prettily  is  mounted 
on  a  fitted  band.  The  shirt¬ 
sleeves  are  finished  with  wrist¬ 
bands  that  are  closed  with 
buttons  and  button-holes  be- 
.  w  the  regulation  underlap 
an  1  pointed  overlap. 

Ci  mbric,  lawn,  percale, 
etc.,  are  favored  materials 
for  waists  of  this  kind  and 
machine- stitching  provides 
the  usual  finish. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8489 
in  twelve  sizes  for  boys  from 
three  to  fourteen  years  old. 
For  a  boy  of  seven  years,  the 
garment  calls  for  two  yards 
and  an  eighth  of  goods  twen¬ 
ty-seven  inches  wide,  or  a 
yard  and  five-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 


No.  8485 


LTTTLE  BOYS’  APRON. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  190.) 

-The  apron  is  thoroughly  protective  and  practical, 
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and  is  illustrated  made  of  checked  gingham  and  decorated  with 
embroidered  edging.  The  front  is  laid  in  three  box-plaits  that 
are  sewed  along  their  under  folds  to  below  the  waist,  and  is 
joined  in  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  to  the  loose  backs, 
which  are  closed  at  the  center  with  butiOn-holes  and  buttons. 
The  backs  are  held  to  the  figure  by  pointed  belt-straps  that  are 
inserted  in  the  under-arm  seams,  crossed  at  the  closing  and  fas¬ 
tened  together  with  a  button-hole  and  button.  The  neck  is 
completed  with  a  rolling  collar 
in  two  sections,  the  ends  of  which 
Hare  prettily;  the  edges  of  the 
collar  are  trimmed  with  embroi¬ 
dered  edging.  The  bishop  sleeves 
are  gathered  at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  and  completed  with  wrist¬ 
bands.  A  pointed  patch-pocket 
is  arranged  upon  each  side  of  the 
front. 

The  apron  may  be  made  of 
pique,  gingham,  cambric,  etc., 
and  trimmed  with  embroidered 
edging.  A  pretty  apron  was  of 
gray  linen,  with  an  outlining  of 
red  braid  on  the  collar,  wrist¬ 
bands,  etc. 

AVe  have  pattern  No.  8487  in 
six  sizes  for  little  boys  from  one 
to  six  years  old.  For  a  boy  of 
four  years,  the  apron  needs  three 
yards  and  an  eighth  of  material 
twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


ers  and  to  these  edges  are  joined  link  cuffs  with  square  ends. 

The  shirt  is  most  desirable  for  Summer  wear  when  made  up  in 
white  or  colored  percale,  chambray,  madras,  Oxford  cheviot  and 
dotted  or  striped  cambric. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8538  in  sixteen  sizes  for  men  from 
thirty-two  to  fifty  inches,  breast  measure.  For  a  man  of  me¬ 
dium  size,  the  shirt  needs  three  yards  and  a  fourth  of  material 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  with  half  a  yard  of  coarse  linen  in  the 

same  width  for  the  inside  bosom- 
sections,  etc.  The  neck-band 
and  collars  need  half  a  yard  of 
material  thirty-six  inches  wide, 
with  half  a  yard  of  coarse  linen  in 
the  same  width  for  interlinings. 
Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents 


8487 

Front  View. 


8487 

Back  View. 


Little  Boys’  Apron. 
(For  Description  see  Page  189.) 


thirty-six  inches  wide. 


MEN’S  SHIRT,  WITH  SHIELD  BOSOM. 
Permanent  or  Removable  Standing  or 
and  with  Permanent  Link 


(To  be  Made  with  a 
Turn-Down  Collar 
Cuffs.) 


8538 


(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8588. — The  special  features  of  this  shirt  are  the  shield 
bosom  and  the  choice  of  removable  collars  "which  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  wear  a  variety  of  white  collars  with  colored  shirts,  a 
fashion  now  in  great  vogue.  The  shirt  is  illustrated  both  in 
plain  and  in  figured  percale,  the  collars  and  neck-band  in  each 
instance  being  of  white  linen.  The  front  is  shaped  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  th,De-ply  shield  bosom,  which  is  closed  at  the  center 
with  studs,  anil 
has  fulness  laid 
in  a  box-plait  at 
the  lower  edge 
of  the  bosom.  A 
shallow,  square 
yoke  forms  the 
upper  part  of  the 
back,  which  has 
a  short  row  of 
gathers  at  the 
top  at  each  side 
of  the  center. 

The  under-arm 
seams  are  stayed 
at  the  lower  ends 
with  gussets. 

The  neck-band 
is  used  only 
when  the  collars 
are  to  be  remov¬ 
able  and  is  clos¬ 
ed  at  the  center 
of  the  front  with 
a  stud.  A  loop- 
strap  of  linen 
tape  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  over  the 
center  of  the 
yoke  to  hold  the  necktie  in 
and  turn-down  styles  and 
removable,  as  preferred. 


Front  View. 


Men’s  Shirt,  with  Shield 
or  Turn- 


Bosom. 

-Down 


place.  The  collars  are  in  standing 
may  be  sewed  to  the  neck  or  made 
The  turn-down  collar  stands  high  and 
rolls  over  and  its  ends  flare  stylishly.  The  shirt  sleeves  are  of 
ample  width,  slashed  at  the  wrists,  the  edges  of  the  slashes 
being  finished  in  the  regular  way  with  underlaps  and  pointed 
overlaps ;  the  fulness  at  the  lower  edges  is  collected  in  gath- 


MEN’S  NfiGLIGti  SHIRT.  (To 
be  Made  with  Permanent  or 
Removable  Stiff  Collar  and 
Cuffs.)  Specially  Desirable 
for  Silks,  Oxford  Cloths,  etc. 

iFor  Illustrations  see  Page  191.) 

No.  1164.  — This  shirt  is  shown 
made  of  figured  wash  silk  and 
fine  white  linen,  the  neck-band, 
wristbands,  collars  and  cuffs 
being  of  the  linen.  The  front 
is  slashed  to  a  desirable  depth 
at  the  center  and  the  edges  are  finished  with  an  underlap  and  an 
overlap,  the  overlap  being  square  at  the  lower  edge  and  having 
the  effect  of  a  box-plait.  The  closing  is  made  through  the  over¬ 
lap  witli  button-holes  and  buttons  or  studs.  The  back,  which 
joins  the  front  in  under-arm  seams  that  are  stayed  at  their  lower 
ends  with  gussets,  is  gathered  at  the  top  across  the  center  and 
sewed  to  a  shallows  square  yoke,  which  joins  the  fronts  in  shoul¬ 
der  seams.  The  shirt-sleeves  are  of  ample  width  and  are  slashed 
and  finished  in  the  regular  shirt-sleeve  style  with  underlaps  and 
pointed  ©verlaps.  The  sleeves  are  slightly  gathered  at  the 
lower  edges  and  are  finished  with  w’ristbands  when  the  cuffs  are 
removable  or  the  cuffs  are  sewed  on,  as  preferred.  The  stiff 
cuffs  are  closed  with  link  buttons  and  have  square  corners. 
The  neck-band  is  used  only  when  the  collar  is  to  be  removable; 
it  is  closed  at  the  throat  with  a  button-hole  and  button  or  a  stud 
and  has  the  regulation  button-hole  at  the  back.  The  stiff  turn¬ 
down  collar  has 
slightly  flaring 
ends  and  is  made 
with  a  high  band. 
A  loop  of  tape 
may  be  arrang¬ 
ed  over  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  yoke  to 
hold  the  ne  ek- 
tie  in  place. 

Silk,  Oxford 
cloth,  fine  flan¬ 
nel,  plain  or 
satin-  striped, 
and  goods 
of  like  texture 
generally  used 
for  neglige  shirts 
are  commended 
for  the  garment, 
as  is  also  per¬ 
cale.  The  col¬ 
lar  and  cuffs 
may  be  of  wdnte 
linen  or  they 
may  match  the 
shirt  when  per¬ 
cale  or  law'll  is 
used. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1164  in  sixteen  sizes  for  men  from 
thirty-two  to  fifty  inches,  breast  measure.  For  a  man  of 
medium  size,  the  shirt,  except  the  collar,  cuffs,  neck-band  and 
wristbands,  needs  three  yards  and  five-eighths  of  material 
twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  thirty-six  inches  wdde, 
or  two  yards  and  five-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  and  a  fourth  fifty-four  inches  wide.  The  collar,  cuffs. 


Back  View. 

(To  be  Made  with  a  Permanent  or  Removable  Standing 
Collar  and  with  Permanent  Link  Cuffs.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 
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neck-band  and  wristbands  call  for  five-eighths  of  a  yard  of  ma¬ 
terial  thirty-six  inches  wide,  with  five-eighths  of  a  yard  of  coarse 
linen  in  the  same  width  for  interlinings.  Price  of  pattern,  Is. 
or  25  cents. 


MEN’S  NfiGLIGlZ  SHIRT.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Permanent  or 
Removable  Standing  or  Turn-Down  Collar  and  with 
Permanent  Link  Cuffs.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8539. — This  shirt  is  highly  commended  for  warm  weather, 
its  u ’dined, plait¬ 
ed  front  being 
cool  and  dainty. 

It  is  represented 
made  of  striped 
percale,  and  the 
neck-band  and 
collars  are  of 
white  linen.  The 
front  is  slashed 
to  a  desirable 
depth  at  the 
center  and  one 
edge  of  the  slash 
is  finished  with 
an  overlap  and 
the  other  with 
an  underlap  for 
a  closing,  which 
is  made  through 
the  overlap  with 
button-holes  and 
buttons  or  studs. 

At  each  side  of 
the  closing  the 
front  is  laid  in  a 
box-plait  that  is 
stitched  from 
the  top  to  below 
the  waist  and 
forms  fulness 
below.  The 
back,  which  is 
joined  to  the 
front  in  under¬ 
arm  seams  that 
are  stayed  at  the 
lower  ends  by 
gussets,  is  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top 
across  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  sewed 
to  a  shallow, 
square  yoke  that 
is  joined  to  the 
fronts  in  shoul¬ 
der  seams.  The 
shirt  sleeves  are 
of  ample  width 
and  are  slashed 
at  the  wrists, 
the  edges  of  the 
slashes  being 
finished  in  the  regulation  way  with  underlaps  and  overlaps  that 
are  pointed  at  their  upper  ends;  the  lower  edges  are  drawn  up 


to  the  proper  width  by  gathers  and  are  completed  with  cuffs  that 
are  closed  with  link  buttons.  The  lower  corners  of  the  cuffs  are 
nicely  rounded.  The  well  fitted  neck-band,  which  is  used  only 
when  the  collars  are  made  removable,  is  closed  at  the  throat 
with  a  button-hole  and  button  or  stud  and  a  button-hole  is  made 
at  the  center  of  the  back  for  the  attachment  of  the  collar.  J ust 
below  the  neck-band  at  the  center  of  the  back  may  be  sewed  a 
strap  of  linen  tape,  under  which  the  necktie  may  be  slipped  to 
keep  it  in  place.  The  standing  or  turn-down  collar  may  be 
sewed  to  the  shirt  or  made  removable,  as  preferred ;  the  stand¬ 
ing  collar  has  Piccadilly  ends  and  the  turn-down  collar  has 

flaring  ends  and 
is  made  on  a 
high  band. 

Plain,  striped 
or  spotted  silk, 
percale,  cambric, 
madras,  light¬ 
weight  flannel, 
Oxford  cloth, 
etc.,  are  gener- 
e  rally  favored 
for  a  shirt  of  this 
kind.  The  collar 
will  be  of  white 
linen,  as  a  rule, 
but  striped  linen 
or  percale  are 
also  appropriate 
for  it.  White 
collars  are  used 
on  shirts  of  cam¬ 
bric,  or  percale 
also,  although  it 
is  quite  as  fash¬ 
ionable  to  have 
the  collar  corre¬ 
spond  with  the 
shirt  in  this  case. 

We  have  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8539  in 
sixteen  sizes  for 
men  from  thir¬ 
ty-two  to  fifty 
inches,  breast 
measure.  For  a 
man  of  medium 
size,  the  shirt 
will  require 
three  yards  and 
an  eighth  of 
material  thirty- 
six  inches  wide, 
with  three- 
eighths  of  a 
yard  of  coarse 
linen  in  the 
same  width  for 
interlining  the 
cuffs.  The  col¬ 
lars  and  neck¬ 
band  require 
half  a  yard  of 
material  thirty- 

six  inches  wide,  with  half  a  yard  of  coarse  linen  in  the  same 
width  for  interlinings.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Men’s  moLial  Shirt.  (To  be  Made  with  Permanent  or  Removable  Stiff  Collar  and 
Cuffs.)  Specially  Desirable  for  Silks,  Oxford  Cloths,  etc. 

(For  Description  see  Page  190.) 


8539 


Front  View. 


8539 

Back  View. 


Men's  NfioLiafi  Shirt.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Permanent  or  Removable  Standing  or  Turn- 
Down  Collar  and  with  Permanent  Link  Cuffs.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


“  KINDERGARTEN  PAPERS”  IN  BOOK  FORM.— The 
marked  interest  and  approval  showm  the  “  Kindergarten 
Papers,”  by  Mrs.  Sara  Miller  Kirby,  recently  concluded  in  The 
Delineator,  and  the  continuous  demand  for  back  numbers  of 
the  magazines  containing  them,  have  induced  us  to  issue  them 
in  book  form.  In  these  papers  Mrs.  Kirby  makes  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  popular  review  of  the  whole  Kindergarten  system,  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  brief  biography  of  Frederick  Froebel,  and 
then  proceeding  to  a  graphic  and  detailed  description  of  the 
gifts,  occupations  and  games  and  of  the  way  they  are  used. 
There  are  also  chapters  on  Christmas  work,  on  the  home  Kin¬ 
dergarten,  on  training  and  training  schools,  on  the  preparation 
of  topics  and  on  the  literature  and  materials  used. 


The  book  is  published  in  the  Metropolitan  Culture  Series,  and 
costs  Four  Shillings  or  One  Dollar  a  Copy. 


TO  PARENTS  OF  SMALL  CHILDREN.— Under  the  title 
of  “Pastimes  for  Children”  we  have  published  an  attractive  little 
pamphlet  treating  of  all  manner  of  entertaining  and  instructive 
amusements  for  children,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  games 
of  all  kinds,  slate  drawing,  the  making  of  toys  and  toy  animals, 
the  dressing  of  dolls,  puzzles,  riddles,  and  much  other  matter  of 
interest  to  childien.  The  book  is  very  handsome  in  appearance, 
being  bound  in  ornamental  but  durable  paper;  and  it  is  copi¬ 
ously  illustrated  with  appropriate  engravings.  Price,  Is.  (by- 
post,  Is.  2d.)  or  25  cents  per  Copy. 


Figure  No.  3. 


Figure  No.  1. — Writing  Pad. 


tastes  and  necessities.  There  is 
less  exaggeration  in  the  size  of 
sleeves  and  they  vary  in  regard 
to  length.  Contrasts  of  color 
are  everywhere  apparent,  and 
pretty  remnants  of  silk,  chiffon 
or  other  tissues,  preferably 
those  of  a  crepy  nature,  may 
thus  be  successfully  utilized. 
Transparent  fabrics  are  in  de¬ 
mand  for  dressy  day  and  evening 
wear  and 


Necessaire. 


Writing-Desk 


Figure 


3  and  4,  see 


(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  1, 


serve  as 
a  dmi  rable 
backgrounds 
for  the 
filmy  laces, 
insertions 
and  edgings 
that  in  turn 
require  to 
be  supple¬ 
mented  by 
bright  color, 
or  percaline 
mended  for 

Hints  for  the  binding  and  finishing 
use  to  the  home  dressmaker 


Figure  No.  4. 

Figures  Nos.  3  and  4-.- 
Needle-Case. 


-Fancy 


dainty  ribbons  of 
Changeable  silk 
linings  are  corn- 
such  thin  fabrics, 
of  skirts  will  be  found  of 
Wide  mohair  braid  binding  is  as 


much  liked  for  skirts  as  is  velveteen.  Before  using  it  should 


The  Work-Table,”  on  Pages  194  and  195.) 


Plackets  are  often  finished  with  silk  galloon  binding  sewed  flat 
along  the  edges  and  a  wide  underlap  should  always  be  arranged  at 
the  edge  that  underlaps.  In  a  gored  skirt  a  pocket  becomes  a 
possibility.  A  little  below  the  belt  the  right  side-back  seam  is 
ripped  and  the  pocket  inserted  and  faced  for  a  short  distance 
with  the  material.  The  seams  of  skirts,  when  invisible,  are 
bound  with  galloon  or  turned  in  and  neatly  sewed.  llie 
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at  Horte. 


(For  Illustrations  see  Page  1‘29.) 

It  is  a  worthy  ambition  for  every  woman  to  wish  to  be  well 
dressed  and  the  useful  hints  and  handsome  illustrations  given  in 

this  department  will  en¬ 
able  our  patrons,  even 
though  remote  from  fash¬ 
ion  centers,  to  keep  en 
rappoi't  with  current  styles 
and  select  with  intelli¬ 
gence  modes  suiting  their 


be  shrunken — 
advice  which 
cannot  too  often 
be  repeated.  In 
adjusting  the 
binding  it  is 
advisable  to  ex¬ 
tend  it  at  least 


an  eighth  of  an 
inch  beyond  the 
edge,  else  it  will 
afford  no  pro¬ 
tection  to  the 

bottom.  Before  sewing  the  binding  the  first  time  it  should  be 
basted  and  the  same  course  should  be  followed  before  the  final 
hemming  is  done.  This  process  involves  additional  labor,  but 
the  effect  is  all  the  more  satisfactory.  The  shapeliness  of  a 
skirt  is  necessarily  impaired  when  the  bottom  is  drawn  and 
puckered,  and  unless  a  binding  is  carefully  adjusted  this  result 
will  ensue.  Then,  in  putting  on  the  belt,  it  is  usually  made 
to  lap  at  the  back  and  is  closed  with  large  hooks  and  eyes. 
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balayeuse  has  returned  to  favor.  This  is  a  sort  of  dust  ruffle  cut 
bias  from  silk  aud  about  four  or  five  inches  deep,  pinked  at  the 


convenience  in  laundering.  Narrow  ruffles  or  knife-plaitings 
of  silk  sewed  underneath  near  the  bottom  of  a  peplum  or  jacket 


Figure  No.  5. — Fancy  Blotter. 


edges 


gath- 


and  sewed 
inside  the  skirt  at 
the  foot,  the  lower 
edge  coming  even 
with  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt.  Organdy 
skirts  are  held  out 
by  one  or  two  nif¬ 
ties  arranged  on  the 
outside  of  the  slip 
skirt  at  the  bottom. 

Small  pads  are 
made  for  skirts  and 
adjusted  below  the 
belt  at  the  center 
of  the  back,  or 
several  narrow  silk 
ruffles  sewed  at  the 
back  serve  the  same 
purpose  in  holding 
out  the  skirt.  If 
a  loop  of  tape  or 
braid  is  tacked  to 
each  side  of  the 
belt,  by  which  to 
hang  it  up,  the  skirt 
will  retain  its  shape 
and  remain  free 
from  wrinkles  that 
are  sure  to  come 
when  it  is  care¬ 
lessly  hung.  After 
cutting  away  the 
material  beneath 
insertion  in  organ¬ 
dies  or  kindred 
fabrics,  the  edges 
should  be  neatly 
hemmed.  When  a 
hem-facing  is  pre¬ 
ferred  for  the  finish 
of  a  gored  skirt,  it 
is  necessarily  cut 
like  the  outside  in 
any  depth ;  and 
when  the  top  of  the 
skirt  is  gathered 
two  rows  produce 
a  better  effect  than 
one,  especially 
across  the  back. 

The  same  arrange¬ 
ment  should  be 
followed  in 
ered  sleeves. 

Unlined  cotton 
waists  may  be 
strengthened  round 
the  arms’ -eyes  with 
a  piece  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  The  seams  of  unlined  organdy  waists  are  made  in  bag 
style ;  on  the  right  side  they  are  sewed  close  to  the  edge  and 
then  turned  over  and  again  sewed  on  the  wrong  side.  In  mous- 
quetaire  sleeves  inserted  in  washable  waists  the  seam  may  be 
finished  to  receive  a  draw-cord,  which  will  be  found  a  great 


Figure  No.  1. — Hanging  Catch-All. 

(For  Description  see  “  Artistic  Needlework,”  on  Page  195.) 


Figure  No.  6. — Hanging 
Letter  Holder. 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  5 
and  6,  see  “  The  Work-Table,” 
on  Page  195.) 


will  hold  it  out 
stylishly. 

Figure  No. 

19  Y.  —  Ladies’ 

Costume. — This 
stylish  costume 
of  green-and- 
ecru  striped  ba¬ 
tiste  and  white 
lawn  with  green 
ribbon  and  lace 
edging  for  deco¬ 
ration  embodies 
some  happy 
ideas.  The 
graceful  fichu 
and  stylishly 
shaped  skirt  and 
sleeves  present 
a  pleasing  en¬ 
semble.  The 
waist  has  a 
well-fitted  lining 
and  the  fronts 
have  pleasing 
fulness  at  each 
side  of  the  clos¬ 
ing.  A  lace -bordered  fichu, 
ribbon  stock  and  puff  sleeves, 
together  with  a  graceful  eight- 

gored  skirt  that  flares  fashionably,  complete  the  costume.  The 
pattern,  wfflich  is  No.  8537  and  costs  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents,  is 


Figure  No.  2. — Tobacco 
Pouch. 

(For  Description  see  “  Artistic 
Needlework,”  on  Page  195.) 
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in  thirteen  sizes,  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure. 

Figure  No.  20  Y. — Ladies’  Empire  Tea-Gown. — This  grace¬ 
ful  tea-gown,  made  by  pattern  No.  8497,  price  Is.  8d.  cr  40 
cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes,  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measur  i.  It  has  a  body  lining  and  is  pictured  made  of  figured 
silk,  lace  edging  and  ribbon-run  beading  providing  the  decora¬ 
tion.  A  prettily  shaped  yoke  composed  of  alternate  bands  and 
puffs  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  garment.  The  bands  are  over¬ 
laid  with  the  beading,  and  the  full  fronts  and  full  back  droop  in 
soft  folds  from  the  yoke  and  are  decorated  at  each  side  of  the 
closing  with  insertion.  The  standing  collar  is  overlaid  with  the 
beading  and  a  frill  of  lace  rises  from  the  top.  The  puff  sleeves 
are  shirred  at  the  bottom  to  form  a  small  puff  between  bands  of 
the  beading  and  are  completed  with  a  frill  of  lace.  Inexpensive 
silk,  vailing  and  crepon  will  make  up  charmingly  in  this  style. 

Figure  No.  21  Y. — Ladies’  Basque-Waist. — This  handsome 
waist  is  pictured  made  of  changeable  rose  chiffon  over  darker 
silk,  with  embroidered  chiffon  edging  for  the  Bertha,  ribbon  and 
lace  insertion  supplying  the  decoration.  The  full  fronts  droop 
slightly  at  the  center  over  a  wrinkled  ribbon  belt  that  is  bowed 
at  the  side,  and  under-arm  gores  separate  the  fronts  from  the 
back.  The  three-quarter  length  puff-sleeves  are  completed  with 
frills  of  embroidered  chiffon  to  match  the  Bertha.  The  pattern 
is  No.  8510.  which  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  and  is  in  thirteen 
sizes,  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure. 

Figure  No.  22  Y. — Ladies’  Afternoon  Toilette.  —  Figured 
lavender  organdy  over  silk  of  the  same  hue  is  pictured  in  this 
toilette,  which  is  attractively  decorated  with  insertion  and  ribbon. 
The  waist  has  a  shawl-drapery  front  supported  by  a  lining  closed 
at  the  center  of  the  front.  The  right  front  is  lapped  over  the 
left  front  the  entire  length  of  the  shoulder  seam  and  the  closing 
is  made  diagonally  toward  the  lower  edge.  The  collar  is  covered 
by  a  ribbon  stock  and  ribbon  decorates  the  front  at  each  side  of 
the  fulness.  The  ribbon  belt  has  a  loop  at  each  side  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  from  which  flow  long  ends.  The  sleeves  have  each  one 
seam  and  are  in  gigot  style,  and  the  full  skirt  has  a  front-gore 
and  is  hung  over  a  five-gored  foundation  or  slip  skirt.  The 
basque-waist  pattern,  which  is  No.  8490  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes,  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure;  and  the  skirt  pattern,  which  is  No.  8508,  price  Is. 
3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes,  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  inches, 
waist  measure. 

Figure  No.  23  Y. — Ladies’  Visiting  Costume. — This  is  a 
pretty  costume  to  wear  when  making  calls  or  attending  Summer 
fete&.  It  is  made  of  sheer  white  organdy  and  trimmed  with 
lace  edging,  ribbon  and  buttons.  Full  fronts  closed  at  the 
center  droop  slightly  and  join  the  seamless  back  in  shoulder 
and  under-arm  seams.  A  fancy  collar  in  two  sections  extends 
in  points  at  each  side  of  the  fulness  in  front  and  separates  in 
points  at  the  back.  A  self-headed  lace  frill  borders  the  collar. 
The  one-seam  sleeves  are  finished  in  Venetian  style  at  the 
wrists  and  decorated  with  lace  edging.  Seven  gores  are  c6m- 


prised  in  the  skirt,  which  is  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  insertion 
arranged  to  form  points.  A  wrinkled  ribbon  is  adjusted  about 
the  waist.  There  is  a  charmingly  youthful  air  about  the  cos¬ 
tume.  It  is  embodied  in  pattern  No.  8491,  which  costs  Is.  8d. 
or  40  cents,  and  is  in  thirteen  sizes,  from  twenty-eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust  measure. 

Figure  No.  24  Y. — Ladies’  Sailor  Blouse.. — Blue  and  wrhite 


flannel  are  combined  in  this  stylish  blouse,  which  has  a  re¬ 
movable  shield  topped  by  a  standing  collar.  The  blouse  is 
here  worn  beneath  the  skirt  and  with  a  belt.  The  closing  is 
made  under  a  wide  plait  formed  on  the  right  front  and  two 
large  buttons  decorate  the  plait.  A  sailor  collar  having  broad, 
curved  ends  adorned  with  an  embroidered  anchor  is  a  pretty 
feature.  The  comfortable  bishop  sleeves  are  finished  with  round 
cuffs.  The  blouse  was  fashioned  by  pattern  No.  8524,  which 


costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  and  is  in  thirteen  sizes,  from  twenty-eight 
to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure. 

Figure  No.  25  Y. — Ladies’  Shirt-Waist. — Aver  y  chic  shirt¬ 
waist  of  pink-and -white  striped  lawn  is  shown  at  this  figure,  the 
white  leather  belt  giving  it  a  smart  finishing  touch.  An  under¬ 
arm  gore  at  each  side  insures  trimness  and  the  fronts  are  closed 
at  the  center  with  pretty  studs  through  the  box-plait.  A  pointed 
yoke  overlaps  the  seamless  back.  The  turn-down  collar  is 
made  removable  and  the  bishop  sleeves  are  finished  with  plain 
link  cuffs.  The  basis  of  this  style  is  pattern  No.  8535,  which 
costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  and  is  in  fourteen  sizes,  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-eight  inches,  bust  measure. 

- ♦ - 

The  Wo^tf-TiigLe. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Pages  192  and  193.) 

Figure  No.  1. — Writing  Pad. — A  handsome  case  for  a  writ¬ 
ing  pad  is  here  illustrated.  White  linen  mounted  upon  a  paste¬ 
board  foundation 
was  chosen  for  it, 
and  the  front  is 
handsomely  deco¬ 
rated  with  painted 
designs.  A  pink 
satin  ribbon  holds 
the  pad  to  the  cover 
and  is  neatly  bowed 
at  the  top.  Loops 
of  leather  attached 
to  the  upper  and 
under  side  to  hold 
a  pencil  or  pen  also 
serve  to  bind  the 
covers  together. 

Figure  No.  2. — 
Writing  Desk  Nec- 
essaire. — Three  ob¬ 
long  sections  of 
linen-covered  card¬ 
board  form  this 
useful  adjunct  of  the  writing  table.  It  is  decorated  with  an 
appropriate  verse  done  in  India  ink.  A  tiny  pocket  of  linen  for 
postage  stamps  is  attached  to  the  case  below  the  lettering  and  a 
large  bow  of  satin-edged  grosgrain  ribbon  gives  a  dainty  finish. 
Inside  are  blotters,  paper  and  envelopes,  the  latter  being  held  in 
place  by  straps  of  the  linen.  Such  an  article  may  also  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  canvas,  duck  or  silk  and  ornamented  in  any  desired  way. 


Figure  No.  3. 

Figures  Nos.  3  and  4.— Shawl- Case,  and  Shape  of  Section. 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  3  and  4,  see  “  Artistic  Needlework,”  on  Page  195.) 
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Figures  Nos.  3  and  4. — Fancy 
Needle-Case.— The  dainty  little  arti¬ 
cle  here  represented  is  made  of  a  single 
section  of  broad,  dark-green  satin  rib¬ 
bon  folded  through  the  center;  an 
opening  is  cut  in  the  ribbon  for 
the  doll  to  be  inserted,  the  ribbon 
being  subsequently  gathered  up  closely 
to  lit  f,he  neck.  The  lower  edges  of 
the  ribbon  are  deeply  fringed  and  to 
it  underneath  are  fastened  leaves  of 
chamois.  A  narrow  ribbon  is  passed 
about  the  waist  and  bowed  at  the  back 
and  ribbons  are  attached  to  the  shoul¬ 
ders  under  dainty  little  bows  for  the 
suspension  of  the  case.  Such  an  ar¬ 
ticle  is  easily  made,  as  dolls  suitable  for 
it  are  readily  obtainable  in  the  shops. 

Figure  No.  5.— Fancy  Blotter.— 

Leather  was  chosen  to  make  this  arti¬ 
cle  and  the  ornamentation  is  burnt  in. 

Several  sheets  of  blotting  paper  are 
cut  of  the  same  shape  as  the  outside 
and  attached  to  it  by  a  dark-red  rib¬ 
bon  passed  through  holes  punctured 
at  one  end  and  prettily  bowed.  Cellu¬ 
loid  is  often  used  for  an  article  of  this 
kind,  in  which  case  the  decoration 
may  be  painted. 

Figure  No.  G. — Hanging  Letter- 
Holder. — Letters  are  liable  to  be  mis¬ 
laid  unless  some  suitable  receptacle  is 
provided  for  them  and  the  article  here 
shown  answers  the  purpose  admirably. 

The  back  of  the  holder  is  cut  from  a 
fancifully-shaped  section  of  cardboard 
covered  with  plain  silk  lavishly  deco¬ 
rated  with  flowers  and  their  foliage 
worked  in  embroidery  silk.  To  this 
section  is  attached  a  pocket  of  gaily- 
figured  silk  gathered  near  the  top  to  form  a  frill  heading  and  dec¬ 
orated  at  the  bottom  with  silk  tassels.  Bows  and  ends  of  wide 
satin-edged  ribbon  ornament  the  holder  at  the  top  and  sides. 


Artistic  NggDlgWorR. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Pages  193  to  195.) 

Figure  No.  1. — Hanging  Catch-All. — A  pretty  receptacle 
for  holding  odd  bits  of  fancy  work  is  here  represented  made  of 


tassel  completes  the  article,  which  is  a 
useful  addition  to  the  sewing  room. 

Figure  No.  5. — Tobacco  Pouch. — 
Ornamental  as  well  as  useful  is  this 

article,  which 
is  represented 
made  of  blue 
canvas,  the  con¬ 
ventional  ized 
floral  design  and 
the  Greek  key 
bands  being 
worked  in  em¬ 
broidery  silk. 
Sequins  dot  the 
bag  at  top  and 
bottom  outside 
the  bands.  Cas¬ 
ings  are  made 
near  the  top  through  which  white  silk 
cord  is  passed  and  bowed  at  the  top, 
forming  the  means  of  suspension.  A 
cord  tassel  finishes  the  bottom  of  the 
bag,  which  could  also  be  duplicated  in 
silk  or  duck. 

Figures  Nos.  3  and  4. — Shawl- 
Case,  and  Shape  of  Section.— A  con¬ 
venient  article  for  use  when  travelling 
is  here  depicted.  Tan  linen  canvas 
may  be  chosen  to  make  it,  a  wide  em¬ 
broidered  band  decorating  each  side. 
Buttons  and  button-holes  close  it 
neatly  and  brass  rings  are  sewed  to 
each  end,  tassel-tipped  cords  passed 
through  the  rings  serving  to  draw  the 
ends  up  closely.  A  good-sized  pocket 
is  sewed  to  the  case  and  elaborated 
with  cross-stitch  embroidery.  A 
leather  shawl-strap  is  a  useful  addition. 
Figure  No.  4  show's  the  case  open. 
Figures  Nos.  5  and  6. — Fancy  Lamp-Shade. — Very  hand¬ 
some  and  of  novel  shaping  is  this  shade,  deep-orange  China  silk 
being  the  material  chosen  to  make  it.  The  shade  is  composed 
of  pointed  tab-like  sections  of 
unequal  length,  a  gayly-colored 
metal  spangle  decorating  each 
point.  A  very  full  frayed  ruche 
of  the  silk  forms  a  neat  finish 
for  the  top.  The  upper  part  of 
each  section  is  ornamented  by 
row's  of  silk  cord  of  differing 
lengths,  a  tiny  spangle  complet¬ 
ing  each  row.  Red,  blue,  green, 


Figure  No.  6. 

Figures  Nos.  5  and  6. — 
Fancy  Lamp-Shade. 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures 
Nos.  5  and  6,  see  ‘  Artistic 
Needlework,”  on  this  Page.) 


Figure  No.  1. — Gentlemen’s  Silk  Band-Bows. 


Figure  No.  2.  Figure  No.  3. 

Figures  Nos.  2  and  3. — Gentlemen’s  Linen  Band-Bows. 


light-gray  linen  canvas.  The  catch-all  is  composed  of  four 
lengthwise  sections,  the  joining  seams  being  concealed  by 
narrow  wdiite  cotton  fringe.  A  straight  band  of  the  canvas  fin¬ 
ishes  the  top  and  to  it  are  attached  white  cotton  cords  looped  at 
the  top.  The  handsome  decoration  of  flowers  and  foliage  is 
worked  in  white  and  green  embroidery  cotton  and  a  full  white 


Figure  No.  5. — Men’s  Shirt. — 
(Cut  by  Pattern  No.  8538,  price 
Is.  or  25  cents.) 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 
4  and  5,  see  “  Styies  for  Gentle¬ 
men,”  on  Page  19t> ) 


Figure  No.  -4. — Mens  Neglige 
Shirt. — (Cut  by  Pattern  No. 
1164;  price  Is.  or  25  cents.) 


Figure  No.  6  shows  the  wi 
adjusted. 


white  or  any  other  favored  color 
would  make  an  equally  pretty 
shade.  An  attractive  shade 
could  be  made  of  old-rose  and 
green  India  silk  tabs,  each  of 
which  could  be  tipped  with  a 
tassel  to  match  the  silk.  An  old- 
rose  silk  ruche  could  trim  the  top. 
e  frame  over  which  the  shade  is 
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Styles,  for  GeNTLOFieN. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Pages  195  and  190.) 

In  gloves  for  street  wear  during  warm  weather  favor  is  about 
equally  divided  between  oak-tan,  gray  and  mahogany  skin. 
They  have  but  one  button.  In  lighter  weight  mocha  or  un¬ 
dressed  kid  in  gray  is  en  regie.  The  former  are  closed  with  a 
smoked  pearl  button  and  the  latter  with  either  a  pearl  button  or 


a 


stud  fastening. 


The  tan  shades  run  lighter 


and  more  on  the 


Figure  No.  6. — Men’s  Shirt.  - 
(Cut  by  Pattern  No.  8539 ; 
price  Is.  or  25  cents.) 


Figure 

Boys’  Shirt.— 
(Cut  by  Pattern 
No.  8541 ;  price 
lOd.  or  20  cents.) 

(For  Descriptions  of 
Figures  Nos.  6  and  7, 
see  “  Styles  for  Gen¬ 
tlemen,”  on  this 
Page.) 


yellow. 

For  full-dress  wear  pearl  kid,  simply  stitched  and  without  em¬ 
broidery,  has 
received  the 
sanction  of 
Fashion. 
When  stitch¬ 
ing  is  used, 
it  is  applied 
in  thin  lines. 
Two  buttons 
or  studs  pro¬ 
vide  the  fas¬ 
tening. 

In  fabric 
gloves  heavy 
lisle  threads 
and  Berlins, 
some  with 
kid  palms  for 
driving  and 
cycling,  are 
used.  Gray¬ 
ish  Quaker 
tones  and 
a  few  tan 
shades  are 
the  rule. 

These  tones 

of  tan  are  also  chosen  for  a  new  fabric  glove  called  Suede  lisle, 
which  feels  like  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  Suede  leather 
glove.  Buff  color  is  also  selected  for  this  novelty. 

Attractive  novelties  have  been  produced  for  Midsummer  use. 
Tam  O’Shanter  caps  are  now  worn  by  both  sexes  for  outdoor 
sports.  The  latest  are  made  up  in  Scotch  plaids,  of  which 
there  is  a  large  variety,  and  also  in  plain  colors  and  striped 
and  Roman  patterns  and  chintzes  in  cashmere  and  silk  effects. 

Golf  has  occasioned  a  lively  demand  for  various  styles 
of  head-dress  for  men  and  women  and  the  manufacturers 
have  been  fully 
equal  to  the  task 
of  supplying  a 
goodly  assortment. 

From  the  regula¬ 
tion  Scotch  cap 
with  agate  brooch 
and  feather,  the 
fancy  Roman  silk 
design  in  long 
toques  and  the  im¬ 
itations  in  spun  silk 
in  the  most  brilliant 
colorings,  as  well 
as  in  solid  shades, 
any  one’s  fancy  may 
be  satisfied. 

A  bicycle  hand¬ 
kerchief  of  English 
silk,  with  a  chintz 
sewed  cashmere 
border,  is  a 
novelty. 

For  lovers  of 
aquatic  sports  boat¬ 
ing  caps  in  plain 
colors  and  in  col¬ 
lege  stripes  are 
admired. 

The  illustrations 

for  the  month  include  four  styles  of  shirts,  three 
and  one  for  boys,  five  varieties  of  band-bows,  three 
scarfs  and  two  styles  of  golf  stockings. 


Figure  No.  1.— -Gentlemen’s  Silk  Band- 
fashionable  varieties  of  band-bows  are  shown 
The  upper  one  is  of  black  silk  figured  in  white ; 
left  of  plaid  silk,  and  the  last  of  white 
silk  showing  black  figures. 

Figures  Nos.  2  and  3. — Gentle¬ 
men’s  Linen  Band-Bows. — At  figure 
No.  2  is  pictured  a  bow  made  of  plaid 
linen.  The  bow  is  a  broad  one  and 
the  ends  are  pointed. 

White  linen  showing  a  striped  and 
dotted  pattern  was  used  for  making  the 
bow  shown  at  figure  No.  3.  The  ends 
flare  in  a  very  attractive  manner. 

Figure  No.  4. — Men’s  Neglige 
Shirt. — T  his 
comfortable 
shirt  is  made  of 
light  figured 
silk,  the  figures 
being  rather 
dimly  defined. 

We  have  the 
pattern  of  this 
shirt  in  sixteen 
sizes  for  men 
from  thirty-two 
to  fifty  inches, 
breast  measure. 

It  is  No.  11G4, 
price  Is.  or  25 
cents. 

Figure  No.  5. 

—Men’s  Shirt. 

— Pink  percale 
was  chosen  for 
making  this 
shirt,  albeit  the 
cuffs  and  bosom 
are  of  striped 
percale.  The 
collar  is  white. 

We  have  the 
pattern  of  this 
shirt  in  sixteen 
sizes  for  men 
from  thirty-two 
to  fifty  inches, 
breast  measure. 


Bows.  —  Three 
at  this  figure, 
the  one  to  the 


Figure 


great 


Figure  No.  8. — Gentlemen’s  Windsor  Scarfs. 

(For  Description  of  Figures  Nos.  8,  9  and  10,  see  “  Styles  for  Gentlemen,”  on  Page  197.) 


for  men 
Windsor 


-Gentlemen's  Golf  Stocking. 


It  is  No.  8538  and 
costs  Is.  or  25 
cents. 

Figure  No.  G. — 
Men’s  Shirt.- — 
Striped  linen  is 
shown  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this 
shirt.  The  collar 
may  be  of  white 
linen. 

We  have  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  this  shirt  in 
sixteen  sizes  for 
men  from  thirty- 
two  to  fifty  inches, 
breast  measure.  It 
is  No.  8539  and 
costs  Is.  or  25 
cents. 

Figure  No.  7. — 
Boys’  Shirt. — This 
shirt,  including  the 
of  white  linen. 


cuffs,  is  of  fancy  percale,  the  collar  bein 

AVe  have  the  pattern  of  this  shirt  in  ten  sizes  for  boys  from  seven 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  is  No.  8547  and  costs  lOd.  or  20  cents. 
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Figure  No.  8. — Gentlemen’s  Windsor  Scarfs. — Three  of 
the  most  fashionable  designs  are  shown  in  these  scarfs.  The 
material  is  silk  of  a  beautiful  soft  quality,  and  the  wearer  may 
evince  his  individuality  in  the  tying. 

Figure  No.  9.— Gentlemen’s  Golf  Stocking. — This  hand¬ 
some  variety  of  woollen  hose  is  adaptable  to  bicycling,  tennis, 
boating,  football  and  kindred  outdoor  sports,  as  well  as  golfing. 
The  leg  portion  is  dark  brown,  with  a  neat  pattern  woven  in 
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Figure  No.  1. — Portiere. 


small  yellow  and  red  dots.  The  turn-over  is  striped  in  alternate 
red  and  green. 

Figure  No.  10. — Gentlemen’s  Footless  Golf  Stocking. — 
The  leg  portion  of  this  stocking  is  striped  vertically  in  green  and 


Figure  No.  2.— Frieze  Design. 


black,  the  turn-over  showing  alternate  green  and  black  cross¬ 
wise  stripes.  The  material  is  fine  wool  in  a  handsome  shade  of 
gray.  A  strap  at  the  lower  end  is  passed  over  the  foot,  per¬ 
mitting  of  Lliis  stocking  being  worn  over  ordinary  hose. 


Children's  Corner. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

Do  you  remember  seeing  those  odd,  foreign-looking  portieres 
made  of  bamboo  and  colored  beads  in  the  windows  of  Japanese 
shops?  Or,  perhaps,  you  have  them  in  your  own  house? 


They  are  considered  very  nice  for  Summer  use  and  for  country 
houses,  as  they  look  rather  cooler  than  draperies.  I  suspect  that 
those  of  you  who  have  them  in  your  own  homes  find  ever  so 
many  excuses  for  passing  through  the  doorways  in  which  they 
are  liung,  just  to  hear  the  rattling  of  the  strands  when  moved. 
Has  it  ever  oecured  to  you  that  you  might  make  portieres  of  this 
kind  for  your  doll  houses  or  the  nursery  doors  or  windows? 
You  can  occupy  yourself  with  this  sort  of  work  on  rainy 
days,  or  even  on  sunny  ones  when  it  is  too  warm  to  play  in  the 
garden  or  on  the  lawn.  Colored  glass  beads — and  you  must 
have  quantities  of  them — may  be  bought  cheaply  at  any  toy 
shop,  and  the  slender  bamboo  sticks  may  be  procured  from 
dealers  in  Japanese  or  Chinese  wares.  But,  instead  of  the 
bamboo  stick::,  you  may  use  branches  from  the  elder  bush.  Cut 
the  slenderest  ones,  peel  off  the  bark  and  force  the  pith  out  so 
that  you  may  easily  string  them,  first,  however,  cutting  them 
in  lengths  of  one,  two,  three  or  more  inches. 

At  figure  No.  1  we  have  a  portiere  completed.  White  and 
colored  beads  are  introduced.  The  colored  beads,  represented 
by  the  dark  strokes  in  the  picture,  form  the  design.  The  sticks 
and  beads  are  strung  upon  strong  cord — closely,  but  taking 
care  not  to  strain  the  cord — and  at  each  lower  end  the  cord  is 
knotted  to  keep  the  beads  and  sticks  in  place.  At  the  top  is  a 
frieze,  which  may  be  made  more  fanciful  by  following  the 
ideas  suggested  at  figures  Nos.  2,  3  and  4.  By  closely  observing 
the  pattern  in  the  present  illustration,  it  may  be  easily  copied. 

The  frieze  design  shown  at  figure  No.  2  is  very  simple.  The 
dotted  line  at  the  left  end  represents  a  string  and  each  cross 
row  is  knotted  to  it,  a  bead  and  a  stick  being  alternately  strung 
so  as  to  make  a  series  of  triangles.  You  shoula  have  little 
trouble  in  following  the  pattern. 

At  figure  3  a  string  is  also  shown  at  the  left  end  of  the  frieze. 
The  uprights  between  the  first  two  rows  form  right  angles  with 
the  cross-rows,  but  the  remaining  ones  are  slanted,  the  third  and 
fourth  cross-rows  being  composed  entirely  of  beads  beyond  the 
bamboo  sticks  at  the  left  end.  In  the  fourth  row  the  stick  is 
longer  than  that  in  the  third,  the  slant  being  thus  produced. 
The  fifth  cross-row  is  made  like  the  first  and  second  of  sticks 
and  beads  alternately. 

At  figure  No.  4  a  row  of  beads  forms  the  starting  point  at 
the  left  side  instead  of  the  string,  and  similar  rows  are  strung  up 


Figure  No.  3. — Frieze  Design. 


and  down  between  the  groups  of  short  and  long  sticks  shown  by 
the  picture. 

The  patterns  are  all  simple,  yet  very  effective.  You  may 


Figure  No.  4. — Frieze  Design. 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4,  see  “Children’s  Corner,"  on 

this  Page.) 


make  any  frieze  in  the  depth  illustrated  or  deeper,  by  adding 
more  cross-rows  to  it.  The  work  is  interesting  anti,  if  properly 
done,  will  secure  some  pretty  decorations..  Is  it  not  worth  a 
trial ? 
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FANCY  STITCHES  ANL)  EAgROlDEF^IES. 


By  EMMA  MAYWOOD. 


Dainty  wall- 
ishimr  touches 


WALL-POCKETS. 

pockets  go  far  towards  giving  the  necessary  fiu- 
to  the  decoration  of  a  room,  imparting  to  it  the 


Illustration  No.  1. 


homelike  appearance  so  unlike  the  prim  furnishings  of  the  hotel 
or  boarding  house.  Besides  being  of  a  decorative  nature  when 
artistically  treated,  the  wall-pocket  is  a  most  useful  accessory, 
since  it  can  be  made  the  receptacle  for  all  kinds  of  odds  and 
ends  that  would  otherwise  litter  the  tables.  We  present  illus¬ 
trations  of  three  types  of  wall-pockets  calculated  to  develop 
further  ideas  in  the  ingenious  mind.  It  is  in  our  province  to 
speak  only  of  the  wall-pocket  as  embellished  by  embroidery, 
although,  needless  to  say,  painting,  leather  work,  brocaded  silk 
and  many  rich  materials  can  all  be  made  use  of  for  wall-pockets. 
A  judicious  mixture  of  different  styles  harmoniously  blended 
often  produces  admirable  results. 

The  foundation  material  must  be  chosen  with  due  regard  to 
the  general  character  of  the  pocket’s  surroundings.  It  may  be 
either  of  silk,  satin,  velvet  or  linen.  The  last  mentioned  mate¬ 
rial  is  at  present  in  ‘high  favor  and  its  popularity  has  occasioned 


its  manufacture  in  a  variety  of  artistic  shades.  It  is  very  pleas¬ 
ant  to  work  upon  and  its  dull  surface  shows  up  to  perfection  the 
lovely  sheen  of  embroideiy  silks,  such  as  filo  or  Roman  floss. 
For  a  heavy  stem  stitch  Roman  floss  is  well  suited.  Boston  art 
silk  is  somewhat  thicker,  standing  up  like  a  cable  when  skilfully 
manipulated.  Like  filo  floss,  both  these  silks  have  a  tendency 
to  catch  and  rough  up  if  carelessly  handled;  this  means  ruin, 
for  their  beauty  and  gloss  depend  entirely  upon  their  smoothness 
in  working.  To  retain  this  smoothness  care  should  always  be 
taken  to  use  a  needle  large  enough  to  carry  the  silk  easily  through 
the  goods.  Neglect  of  this  simple  rule  is  often  the  cause  of  fail¬ 
ure,  which  the  worker  attributes  to  the  silks. 

The  upright  pocket  straight  at  the  sides  is  represented  in  illus¬ 
tration  No.  1  as  it  lies  flat  and,  therefore,  closed.  When  hung 
up  the  front  falls  forward  in  a  slanting  direction,  thus  form¬ 
ing  the  pocket.  The  front  and  back  are  joined  by  means  of 
gussets  let  in  at  the  sides,  wide  at  the  top  and  narrowing  to 
nothing  at  the  bottom.  All  the  pockets  shown  can  be  made 
of  any  desired  size,  from  a  watch  pocket  up.  This  pocket, 
while  very  effective,  is  yet  quickly  made,  being  treated  in  out¬ 
line  only.  This  outline  can  be  followed  in  close  stem  stitch,  in 
rope  stitch  (a  variety  of  stem  stitch),  in  chain  stitch  or  in 
twisted  chain  stitch.  For  detailed  illustrated  instructions  for 
making  these  various  stitches  properly,  we  commend  to  our 
readers  the  study  of  the  pamphlet  “Smocking  and  Fancy 
Stitches.”  *  The  study  of  this  useful  little  work  insures  the 


Illustration  No.  2. 

proper  understanding  of  the  terms  used  in  the  instructions 
given  for  carrying  out  our  published  designs. 

A  pretty  scheme  of  color  for  this  pocket  is  to  outline  the 


*  Published  by  us  at  6d.  (by  post  7R>d.)  or  15  cents. 
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design  in  white  on  colored  linen — white  looks  particularly  well 
on  the  palest  shade  of  Delft  blue.  This  scheme  looks  well  for 
a  morning  room  or  girl’s  bedroom.  The  shape  used  is  novel 
as  applied  to  wall-pockets.  The  pocket  is  finished  at  the  edge 
with  a  cord,  which  may  be  replaced  by  a  galloon  like  that  on 
the  diamond-shaped  pocket,  but  a  cord  is,  perhaps,  better  suited 
to  the  severity  of  this  particular  shape. 

There  is  yet  another  method  of  treatment.  Soutache  braid 
can  be  substituted  for  the  outlining  stitch.  It  comes  in  two 
or  three  sizes,  the  finest  being  scarcely  thicker  than  a  coarse 
thread.  For  a  handsomely  furnished  parlor  the  design 
can  be  carried  out  in  tine  Japanese  gold  thread  of 
the  untarnishable  kind  couched  down  on  a  rich 
material,  such  as  silk,  satin  or  velvet.  If  a 
brocaded  silk  is  employed,  it  will  greatly 
heighten  the  effect  to  follow  the  gold  out¬ 
line  with  an  outline  in  etching  sdk  of 
a  full  burnt-sienna  shade.  This 
throws  up  the  gold,  forming  a 
shadow  color  for  it.  A  mod¬ 
erately  thick  gold  cord  is 
required  for  the  edge. 

The  heart-shaped 
pocket  shown  at 
illustration  No. 

2  is  an  ex¬ 
quisitely 
dainty 


novelty  has  lately  appeared  in  the  shape  of  black  silk  embroidery 
on  either  a  pale  or  full-colored  silk  ground.  So  far  from  being 
heavy  in  effect,  the  result  is  extremely  dainty  when  employed  on 
a  light,  flowing  design  such  as  is  here  shown.  Filo  floss,  on 
account  of  its  gloss,  is  suitable  for  working  in  black  as  well  as 
in  colors. 

The  last  and  least  pretentious  pocket,  shown  at  illustration 
No.  3.  is  pleasing  and  rather  uncommon  in  shape,  while  the 
design  is  charming  in  its  simplicity.  The  beautiful  wild  rose 
is  always  a  favorite  decoration.  The  embroidery  may  be 
solid  or  semi-solid.  If  solid,  the  coloring  should  be 
realistic,  the  roses  being  brought  out  in  white,  pink 
or  pale-yellow,  the  foliage  in  greens  of  a  yellowish 
tone  for  the  white  or  pink  blossoms,  but  grayer 
for  the  yellow  by  way  of  contrast.  Deep 
ecru,  cream  or  neutral  green  wTould  form 
a  good  background.  For  semi-solid 
treatment  two  or  three  shades  qf  one 
color  can  be  used  on  any  contrast¬ 
ing  background.  Black  would 
look  extremely  wrell  on  pink 
or  yellow;  it  is  surprising 
how  handsome  some 
such  floral  designs 
appear  in  black 
embroidery. 
They  are 
exquis- 


design. 

The  bow 
knot  of  cord 
and  tassels  is  a 
pleasing  variation 
of  the  ribbon  bow 
knot,  though  the  latter 
may  replace  the  simulated 
cord,  if  preferred.  The  cord 
is  represented  with  couching  silk 
on  a  large  pocket  and  with  rope 
silk  on  a  small  one.  In  either  case  the 
silk  is  couched  down  with  fine  sewing 
silk  to  match  exactly  or  with  a  single  strand 
of  filo  floss.  The  tassels  are  put  in  with  solid 
embroidery,  the  finished  effect  being  very  happy. 

The  floral  part  of  the  design  is  carried  out  entirely 
in  solid  embroidery,  for  the  most  part  in  satin  stitch. 

The  berries  and  centers  of  the  blossoms  are  executed  in 
French  knots.  These  knots  can  be  made  of  any  desired 
size  by  taking  a  fine  or  coarse  silk  for  working  them,  or  they 
can  be  regulated  by  means  of  the  number  of  strands  of  filo 
floss  used.  The  method  of  making  these  knots  is  very  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  pamphlet  already  referred  to.  This  design  looks 
well  in  varied  coloring  on  a  cream-colored  foundation,  but  it 
can  likewise  be  effectively  carried  out  in  two  or  three  shades 
of  one  color  on  a  foundation  of  a  contrasting  color.  Quite  a 


it  e  1  y 
dainty  as 
a  trimming 
for  batiste 
dresses,  finished 
with  black  satin  rib¬ 
bons. 

In  making  up  the  pockets 
the  shapes  should  be  cut  out 
in  stiff  cardboard,  each  part  being- 
then  neatly  covered  with  the  em¬ 
broidered  goods  and  backed  with  a 
plain  piece  of  the  same,  taking  care  to 
place  the  design  in  position  with  great  accu¬ 
racy,  Then  the  parts  are  neatly  sewn  together, 
the  stitches  being  covered  with  a  cord  or  galloon. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  front  is  cut  out  somewhat 
broader  than  the  back,  this  being  done  in  order  to  throw 
it  forward  and  form  the  pocket.  This  is  not  done  in  the 
design  first  described,  which  calls  for  gussets  only  as  indi¬ 
cated.  All  the  designs  when  made  up  require  to  be  finished 
with  ribbons  or  loops  of  cord.  .  Even  when  an  eyelet  hole  is 
made  near  the  top  to  suspend  the  pocket,  a  bow  of  ribbon  is 
necessary  as  an  embellishment.  The  diamond  shape  seems  to 
need  a  bow  at  each  corner  on  either  side  and  another  at  the  top. 
Behind  this  a  straight,  double  loop  of  ribbon  might  be  carried 
up  for  a  quarter  of  a  yard,  with  yet  another  bow  to  finish  it  off. 


BICYCLE  FASHIONS. — We  have  just  prepared  a  pamphlet 
of  thirty-two  pages  bearing  the  above  title  and  containing  illus¬ 
trations  and  descriptions  of  a  great  variety  of  correct  and  com¬ 
fortable  garments  for  the  use  of  those  pursuing  this  fascinating 
sport.  Its  selections  include  every  article  of  cycling  attire  worn 
by  Ladies,  Misses,  Men  or  Boys,  as  well  as  explicit  and  practi¬ 
cal  suggestions  for  materials  best  adapted  to  bicycling.  The 
pamphiet  will  also  contain  much  of  general  interest  in  the 
way  of  instruction  to  beginners,  the  care  and  management  of  a 
wheel,  etc.,  etc.  It  will  be  simply  invaluable  to  everybody 
who  is  now,  or  intends  to  become,  a  cyclist,  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  a  one  penny  or  a  two-cent  stamp. 

PARLOR  PLANTS  AND  WINDOW  GARDENING.— This 
is  the  title  of  an  attractive  pamphlet  in  which  the  Amateur 
Florist  is  told  all  about  temperatures,  suitable  rooms,  exter¬ 


mination  of  insect  pests  and  the  general  and  special  care  of 
hundreds  of  plants,  all  fully  described  and  illustrated.  Common 
and  botanical  names  of  flowers  are  given,  species  are  described 
and  varieties  are  recommended,  special  attention  being  paid  to 
Winter  window  gardening.  It  also  contains  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  rose  and  violet  culture  as  an  employment  for  women. 
Price,  Is.  (by  post,  Is.  2d.)  or  25  cents  per  copy. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  YOUNG  MOTHERS.— We  have  lately 
published  another  edition  of  the  valuable  pamphlet  entitled 
“Mother  and  Babe:  Their  Comfort  and  Care.”  This  work  is  by 
a  well-known  authority  and  contains  instructions  for  the  inex¬ 
perienced  regarding  the  proper  clothing  and  nourishment  of 
expectant  mothers  and  of  infants,  and  how  to  treat  small 
children  in  health  and  sickness,  with  full  information  regarding 
layettes  and  their  making.  Price,  Gd.  (by  post,  7 ML)  or  15  cents. 
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CROCHETING. — No.  61. 


ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  CROCHETING. 


Repeat.— This 


1. — Loop. 

ch.  st.— Chain  stitch, 
s.  c.— Single  crochet, 
d.  c.— Double  crochet, 
means  to  work  designated  rows, 


h.  d.  c.— Half-double  crochet, 
tr.  c.— Treble  crochet, 
p.— Picoc. 
si.  st.— Slip  stitch. 

rounds  or  portions  of  the  work  as  many  times  as  directed. 


JUgf*  *  Stars  or  asterisks  mean,  as  mentioned  wherever  they  occur,  that  the  details  given  between  them  are  to  be  repeated  as 
many  times  as  directed  before  going  on  with  the  details  which  follow  the  next  As  an  example:  *  6  ch.,  I  s.  c. 
In  the  next  space  and  repeat  twice  more  from  %  (or  last  *),  means  that  you  are  to  crochet  as  follows:  6  ch.,  I  s.  c. 

In  the  next  space,  6  ch.,  I  s.  c.  In  the  next  space,  6  ch.,  I  s.  c.  in  the  next  space,  thus  repeating  the  0  ch.,  I  s.  c. 

in  the  next  space,  twice  more  after  making  it  the  first  time,  making  it  three  times  In  all  before  proceeding  with 

the  next  part  of  the  direction. 


LADIES’  CROCHETED  SHAWL 

Figure  No.  1. — This  shawl  is  made  of  light-blue  German¬ 
town  wool.  Two  colors  may  be  used  if  desired,  one  being 


for  the 
border 
and  fringe. 

Make  a  ch. 
of  60  stitches  and 
turn. 

First  row. — Make 
d.  c.  in  the  5th  st. 
the  hook,  1  ch.,  then  a  row 
of  melon  stitches  each  made 
pick  up  a  loop  in  the  st.  where 
made,  skip  1  stitch  of  ch.,  tli. 


1 

from 


through  next  st. ,  th.  o.  draw  through  4  loops,  over,  through 
2,  skip  1,  *  1  ch.,  th.  o.,  pick  up  a  loop  through  the  same 
st.  the  last  half  of  melon  st.  was  made  in,  skip  1,  th.  o., 
pick  up  a  loop  through  next  st.,  th.  o.,  draw  through  4 
loops,  over  through  last  2,  skip  1  and  repeat  from  *  10  times 
more;  this  brings  you  to  the  center  or  back  of  the  shawl. 
Now  make  1  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  the  same  st.  with  melon  st.,  then 
another  melon  st.,  skip  1  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  same  st.  with  last 
melon  st.  ;  then  make  18  more  melon  sts.  to  correspond  with 
the  first  half;  make  1  ch.,  then  1  d.  c.  in  same  st.  with  last 
melon  st.  Break  the  wool  at  the  end  of  each  row,  as  the  shawl 
is  all  made  on  one  side. 

Second  row. — Fasten  the  wool  in  the  space  between  ch.  and 
first  d.  c.,  make  3  ehs.,  1  d.  c.  in  the  same  space,  then  a  melon 
st. ,  making  the  first  half  in  the  same  space  the  d.  c.  is  in,  and 
the  last  half  in  the  space  beyond  the  d.  c.,  1  ch.,  another  melon 
st.  making  the  first  half  in  the  same  space  with  last  one,  and 
second  half  in  the  next  space.  Repeat  the  melon  sts.  until  the 
center  is  reached,  then  widen  as  in  the  first  row,  making  the  d. 
c.  come  between  the  d.  c.  and  center  melon  st.  and  the  melon 


st.  directly  over  the  one  in  last  row ;  then  make  the  second  d.  c. 
and  repeat  the  melon  sts.  to  the  end;  there  will  be  15  after  the 
widening ;  at  the  end  make  3  d.  c.  in  the  same  space  with  the 
last  melon  st.  with  1  ch.  between  each  ;  then  break  the  wool. 

Third  row.— Fasten  wool  in  space  as 
before,  3  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  space,  then  melon 
sts.,  the  first  half  beginning  in  the  same 
space  with  d.  c.,  16  melon  sts.,  widen 
as  in  last  row,  18  melon  sts.,  then  2  d. 
c.  at  end  in  same  space,  with  1  ch.  be¬ 
tween  :  break  the  wool.  Make  4  more 
rows  like  the  last,  then  in  the  next  row 
make  3  d.  c.  in  the  end  space  instead  of 
only  2,  then  5  rows  with  2  d.  c.  at  the 
end,  then  8  in  the  next,  then  5  rows  with 
2  d.  c.  in  the  end  space,  then  3  in  the  next 
row;  5  rows  with  2  d.  c.,  then  one  with 
3,  then  10  rows  with  2  d.  c.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  row  is  always  the  same;  the 
end  only  is  different.  Be  careful  to  keep 
the  widening  at  the  center  of  back  in  a 
straight  line.  Make  2  rows  of  d.  c.  across 
the  bottom  having  each  d.  c.  come  in  a 
space  and  with  1  ch.  between;  and  at  the 
center  of  the  back  in  each  row  make  a 


melon  st.  to 
widen  over 
the  regular 
widening 
one.  Make  a 
row  of  melon 
sts.  with  1 
ch.  between 
around  each 
front  and 
n  eck  edge 
and  finish 
these  edges 
with  a  scol- 
m  a  d  e 
:  *  Make 
c.  in  a 
4  ch. 


1  o  p 
thus 
1  d. 
space 


Figure  No.  2. — Fascinator  of  Ice  Wool. 

caught  back 
in  the  first  st. 

of  chain  to  form  a  picot,  1  s.  c.  in  the  same  space,  and  repeat 
from  *;  in  every  other  space  work  through  the  ch.  st.  Put  a  4 
inch  fringe  across  the  bottom,  using  3  strands  for  each  space. 
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FASCINATOR  OF  ICE  WOOL. 

Figure  No.  2. — This  fascinator  is  made  of  Ice  wool  in  hair¬ 
pin-work  wheels,  which  are  joined  together  to  form  the  article. 

Make  the  wheels  thus  :  Use  an  inch  and  a  half  hair-pin  and  a 
fine  bone  hook,  and  be  careful  to  make  the  line  of  crochet  come 
about  half  an  inch  from  one  prong  of  the  hair-pin  so  that  on 
one  side  the  loops  will  be  half  an  inch  deep  and  on  the  other  one 
inch.  Fasten  the  wool  around  the  hair-pin  and  make  one  stitch 
over  the  wool  (in  working  do  not  turn  the  hair-pin,  but  simply 
pass  the  wool  over  it);  pass  the  wool  under,  then  once  around 
the  hair-pin  to  the  hook;  the  hook  is  now  under  the  strand 
which  was  just  passed  around  the  hair-pin;  draw 
the  wool  through,  next  over  and  through  the  2  loops 
on  hook,  then  make  one  s.  c.  around  the  wind-over 
at  the  left  side  of  the  hook ;  work  until  there  are  41 
loops,  run  a  piece  of  wool  through  the  inch  loops, 
slip  them  off  the  hair-pin,  join  to  the  first  end  and 
tie  the  wool  which  was  run  through  securely  and 
tightly;  then  make  3  ch.,  1  s.  c.  over  a  loop,  3  cli., 

1  s.  c.  over  next  loop,  and  repeat  for  the  41  loops. 

Make  another  row,  making  5  chs.  and  catching  in  the 
middle  of  each  3-cli.  Make  45  wheels. 

Then  make  8  half  wheels  thus :  Make  20  loops  the 
same  as  before,  but  do  not  join ;  then  tie  the  long 
loops  together  and  crochet  one  row  of  chains  around 
the  outer  edge  instead  of  two.  The  fascinator  is  ar¬ 
ranged  with  5  wheels  across  the  center,  then  4  wheels 
with  a  half  wheel  at  the  straight  edge  at  each  side,  then 
4  whole  wheels ;  3  wheels  and  a  half  wheel ;  3  wheels ; 

2  wheels  and  a  half  wheel ;  2  wheels  ;  1  wheel  and  a 
half  wheel ;  then  1  wheel.  (See  picture.)  These  are 
crocheted  together  with  3  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  middle  of 
5-ch.  in  1  wheel,  3  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  middle  of  5  ch.  in 
another  wheel,  and  so  on  around  all  the  wheels.  (See  picture.) 
After  all  the  wheels  are  joined  crochet  around  the  entire  edge 
thus  :  5  ch.  caught  down  with  a  s.  c.  over  the  single  crochet 
in  the  loop. 

CROCHETED  INSERTION. 

Figure  No.  3. — Make  a  chain  of  30  stitches. 

First  row. — Make  an  open  shell  of  4  d.  c.,  each  separated  by  2 
ch.  in  6th  st.  from  hook,  skip  5  sts.,  make  an  open  shell  in  next 
stitch,  skip  5  sts.,  shell  in  next  stitch,  10  ch.,  catch  back  in  7th 
st.  from  hook ;  in  the  lower  half  of  the  ring  thus  formed  make 
7  d.  c.,  catch  in  7th  st.  of  ch.,  6  d.  c.  ;  this  makes  lower  half  of 
wheel ;  open  shell  in  last  stitch  of  chain.  Turn. 

Second  row.— 4  cli.,  shell  in  shell,  catch  with  a  s.  c.  in  end  of 


wheel,  13  d.  c.  in  upper  half  of  wheel,  1  s.  c.  at  end  catching 
lower  half  to  upper  half  of  wheel.  (All  the  wheels  are  made 
alike.)  Shell  in  each  of  three  shells,  1  d.  c.  in  last  d.  c.  of  shell. 
Turn. 

third  row. — 4  cli.,  shell  in  each  of  next  two  shells;  then 
make  lower  half  of  wheel,  catching  the  7tli  d.  c.,  in  middle  of 
next  shell.  Shell  in  7th  d.  c.  of  first  wheel ,  shell  in  shell,  1  d.  c. 
in  last  d.  c.  of  shell.  Turn. 

Fourth  row. — 4  cli.,  shell  in  each  of  next  two  shells:  make 
upper  half  of  wheel,  shell  in  each  of  next  two  shells,  l  d.  c.  ip 
last  d.  c.  of  shell.  Turn. 
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Fifth  row. — 4  ch. ,  shell  in  shell,  make  lower  half  of  wheel 
catching  7th  d.  c.  in  middle  of  shell,  shell  in  top  of  second 
wheel,  shell  in  each  of  next  two  shells,  1  d.  c.  in  last  d.  c.  of 
shell.  Turn. 

Sixth  row. — 4  ch.,  shell  in  each  of  next  three  shells,  make 
upper  half  of  wheel,  shell  in  shell,  1  d.  c.  in  last  d.  c.  of  shell. 
Turn. 

Seventh  rote. — 4  ch.,  shell  in  shell,  shell  in  top  of  wheel, 
make  lower  half  of  wheel,  catching  7th  d.  c.  in  middle  of  shell, 
shell  in  each  of  next  two  shells,  1  d.  c.  in  last  d.  c.  of  shell, 
Turn. 

Eighth  row.— 4  ch.,  shell  in  each  of  next  two  shells,  make 


upper  half  of  wheel,' shell  in  each  of  next  two  shells,  1  d.  c.  in 
last  d.  c.  of  shell.  Turn,  and  repeat  from  beginning  for  length 
desired. 

CROCHETED  EDGING. 

Figure  No  4. — Make  a  chain  of  6  stitches.  Turn. 

First  and  Second  rows. — Make  shell  thus :  4  d.  c.  with  2  ch. 
between  each  in  last  stitch  of  chain,  10  ch.,  catching  back 
in  7th  st.  from  hook;  in  this  ring  make  26  d.  c.  (this  com¬ 
pletes  the  wheel) ;  1  s.  c.  at  beginning  of  wheel,  catching 
lowrnr  half  to  upper  half,  shell  in  shell,  1  d.  c.  in  last  d.  c.  of 
shell.  Turn. 

Third  and  Fourth  raws. — 4  ch.,  shell  in  shell,  shell  in  7th  d. 

c.,  of  wheel,  then  make  a  wdieel  like  the  one 
in  first  and  second  row,  shell  in  each  of  next 
two  shells,  1  d.  c.  in  last  d.  c.  of  shell. 
Turn. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  rows. — 4  cli.,  shell  in  each  of 
next  two  shells,  shell  in  7th  d.  c.,  of  second  wheel  ; 
make  a  wdieel  like  previous  ones,  shell  in  each  of 
next  three  shells,  1  d.  c.  in  last  d.  c.  of  shell. 
Turn. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  rows. — 4  d.  c.,  shell  in  each 
of  two  shells ;  make  a  wdieel  catching  the  7th  d. 

c. ,  in  third  shell,  19  d.  c.  in  same  place  (this 
completes  the  wheel);  shell  in  each  of  next  two 
shells,  1  d.  c.  in  last  d.  c.  of  shell.  Turn. 

Ninth  and  Tenth  rotes. — 4  d.  c.,  shell  in  shell, 
10  ch.,  catch  back  in  7th  st.  from  hook,  7  d.  c., 
catch  in  middle  of  second  shell,  6  d.  c.;  then  turn, 
and  begin  the  edge  by  making  2  ch. ,  catch  in  7th 

d.  c.  of  wheel,  6  ch.,  skip  6  d.  c.  of  same  wheel, 

catch  in  next  d.  c.,  2  cli.,  catch  in  7th  d.  c.  of 
next  wheel,  6  ch.,  skip  4  d.  c.,  1  s.  c.  in  next  d. 

c. ,  6  ch.,  skip  3  d.  c. ,  1  s.  c.  in  next,  6  ch.,  skip  4 

d.  c.,  1  s.  c.  in  next,  2  cli.,  1  s.  c.  in  7th  d.  c.  of 

next  wheel,  6  ch.,  skip  6  sts.,  1  s.  c.,  2  cli.,  1  s.  c.,  in  7th  d.  c. 
of  next  wheel ;  turn,  and  make  3  s.  c.  over  first  chain,  4  ch. 
(for  a  picot)  3  s.  e.,  1  p„  3  s.  c.,  1  p.,  3  s.  c.,  1  p.,  3  s.  c.,  all 
over  second  chain,  1  p. ,  3  d.  c.,  1  p.  over  next  chain,  *  3  s.  c., 
1  P- 1  3  s.  c.,  1  p. ,  3  s.  c.,  1  p.,  3  s.  c.,  1  p.  over  next  chain; 
repeat  from  *  twice;  3  s.  c.,  1  p.  over  next,  3  s.  c.,lp.,3s.  c„ 
1  p.,  3  s.  c.,1  p.,  3  s.  c.,  1  p.  over  next  chain,  3  s.  c.  over  next ; 

this  completes  the  edge  for  one  scollop  ;  13  d.  c.,  in  upper  half 

of  wdieel.  catch  lower  half  to  upper  half  with  a  s.  c.,  shell  in 
shell,  1  d.  c.,  in  last  stitch  of  shell.  Turn,  and  repeat  from 
third  row  for  length  desired. 


Figure  No.  4. — Crocheted  Edging. 


Figure  No.  3. — Crocheted  Ixsertion. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  HATS  ON  THE  COLORED  PLATE. 

Figure  No.  1. — Ladies’  Hat.— A  soft  crown  of  moss-green 
velvet  and  a  brim  of  double-faced  satin  straw  showing  green  on 
the  outside  and  darker  green  underneath  is  the  basis  of  this 
tasteful  chapeau.  Lace  softly  plaited  encircles  the  crown  and 
lace  fans  firmly  wired  rise  above  the  crown  in  front  at  each  side 
of  a  Rhinestone  buckle,  forward  of  willowy  bird  of  paradise 
aigrettes. 

Figure  No.  2. — Ladies’  Panama  Straw  Hat. — The  high 

crown  and  wide  brim  over  which  a 
double  plisse  of  chiffon  droops  in  deep 
flutes  around  the  face  form  a  stylish 
foundation  for  the  decoration  of  yellow 
velvet  and  black  ostrich  plumes  that 
adorns  the  hat.  A  young  lady  with 
luxuriant  tresses  will  find  a  style  like  this 
very  becoming  when  her  hair  is  softly  waved. 

The  ripple  stock  collar  shown  at  this  fig¬ 
ure  is  shaped  by  pattern  No.  1106  ;  it  is  in 
three  sizes,  small,  medium  and  large,  and 
costs  5d.  or  10  cents. 

Figure  No.  3.— Ladies’  Toque.— This  becoming  toque  is  a 
fancy  straw'  braid  reflecting  three  tints  of  green  in  its  coloring ; 

two  full-blown  roses  of  different  hues  deco¬ 
rate  it  at  the  center  of  the  front.  Dresden 
ribbon  is  bowed  prettily  at  the  back  and  two 
novel  pompons  tower  high  in  front  above  the 
roses.  Any  admired  colors  might  be  chosen 
with  a  certainty  of  becoming  effect  if  the 
hair  is  arranged  with  moderate  fluffiness. 

The  ripple  revers  are  shaped  by  pattern 
No.  1127,  which  is  in  three  sizes,  small,  me¬ 
dium  and  large,  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents. 
Figure  No.  4. — Ladies’  Promenade  Hat. 

. — Changeable  violet  Malines  is  beauti¬ 
fully  disposed  on  this  hat,  the  twisted 
straw  that  sur¬ 
rounds  the  outer 
edge  of  the  wire 
frame  matching  the 

Malines  in  color.  Pink  rose-buds  stand  high 
above  the  crown  at  one  side  and  fine  yellow 
flowers  are  placed  under  the  brim  at  the  back 
and  nestle  in  the  Malines  below  the  buds. 
The  stylish  plastron  shown  at  this  figure  is 
shaped  by  pattern  No.  1045  ;  it  is  in  three  sizes,  small,  medium 
and  large,  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents. 

Figure  No.  5.— Ladies’  Lace  Hat.— The  wire  frame  of  this 
hat  is  covered  with  tulle  and  lace  and  ribbon 
are  artistically  disposed  upon  it.  The  brim  is 
bent  to  suit  a  youthful  face  and  a  bunch  of 
Marguerites  above  the  crown 
and  a  smaller  bunch  of  car¬ 
nations  under  the  brim  are  the 
only  colors  introduced. 
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The  becoming  waist  decoration  is  shaped  by 
pattern  No.  978;  it  is  in  three  sizes,  small,  me¬ 
dium  and  large,  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents. 
Figure  No.  6. — Ladies’  Straw  Hat. — A 
pretty  shade  of  blue  straw  is  seen  in 
the  rough  braid  here  so  prettily  trim¬ 
med  with  tulle  or  Malines  shading  from 
green  to  blue.  Ivy  leaves  and  red 
berries  give  a  dressy  finishing  touch. 


SUMMER  HATS  AND  BONNETS. 

(Illustrated  on  Page  207.) 

Figure  A. — Young  La.dies7  Large  Hat.  Green  is  tlie  domi- 
iant  hue  in  the  straw  and  decoration  of  this  hat.  The  ar- 
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raugement  of  ribbon  and  flowers  is 
extremely  effective.  Satin  ribbon 
with  a  Dresden  border  is  formed  in 
pretty  loops  on  the  hat  and  shows  a 
vague  blending  of  brown  and  yellow. 

The  same  tints  are  repeated  in  the 
ribbon  stock,  which  is  shaped  by  one  in 
pattern  No.  7869,  in  three  sizes,  small,  medium 

and  large,  price  5d.  or  10  cents. 

Figure  B. — Ladies’  Large  Hat. 

— The  adjustment  of  trimming  on 
this  fancy  straw  braid  is  very  artis¬ 
tic.  The  disposition  of  lace  and 
bluets  gives  height  and  grace  and 
small  field  flowers  add  to  its  daintiness.  The  effect  is  light  and 
airy  and  may  be  reproduced  in  various  color  combinations  or  in 
all-white. 

The  stock  collar  shown 
at  this  figure  is  shaped  by 
pattern  No.  7869,  which  is 
mentioned  above.  The 
bodice  decoration  is  shap¬ 
ed  by  pattern  No.  7866, 
which  is  in  three  sizes, 
small,  medium  and  large, 
and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents. 

Figure  C. — Ladies’ 

Carriage  Hat. — A  light- 

green  straw  brim  and  soft  crown  of  darker  silk  form  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  artistic  lace  bow  which  is  spread  fan-like  across  the 

_  front,  a  handsome  Rhinestone  or¬ 
nament  securing  it  at  the  center. 
Shaded  green  Paradise  aigrettes 
droop  gracefully  over  the  brim. 
Figure  D. — Ladies’ 

Straw  Bonnet. — The  slashed  brim  of  this 
dainty  bonnet  is  edged  with  lace ;  tulle  dec¬ 
orates  the  crown  and  forms  strings,  while  a 
sea-gull  nestles  back  of  the  brim  in  front. 

Figure  E. — Ladies’  Horse-Hair  Bon¬ 
net. — Jet,  ribbon  and  an  aigrette  enter  into 
the  decoration  of  this  bonnet  and  the  braid  is  formed  in  a  becom¬ 
ing  bow  at  the  center  of  the  front  forward  of  a  small  ribbon  bow 

that  supports  the  tall  aigrette.  Dainty 
bows  are  placed  at  each  side. 

Figure  F. — Ladies’  Sailor  Hat.— 
Ecru  straw  was  used  for  making  this  hat, 
the  moderately  broad 
brim  of  which  is  slight¬ 
ly  rolled  at  the  edge  and  supports  a  variety 
of  flowers  and  foliage.  Height  is  given  at  one 
side  by  the  arrangement  of  split  palm  leaves. 

The  stock  collar  is  included  in  pattern  No. 

1084,  which  costs  5d.  or  10  cents. 

Figure  G.— Ladies’  Bonnet.— The  fluted 
brim  of  this  fancy  heliotrope  straw  bonnet  is 
eminently  becoming  to  matrons,  and  the  dec¬ 
oration  of  feathers  and  lace  gives  it  addi¬ 
tional  grace  and  daintiness.  An  aigrette 
rises  high  above  the  crown  and  long,  ribbon  strings  are  added. 

Figure  II.— Ladies’  Turban.— Two  kinds  of  straw  are  com¬ 
bined  in  this  turban  and  a  straw  decoration  gives  height  at  the 

sides  and  forms  a  support  for  leaves 
and  red  berries. 

Figure  I. — Ladies’  Fancy  Straw 
Hat. — Yellow-and-green  is  the  color 
mixture  shown  in  this  hat  of  fancy 
straw  braid, which  supports  a  plume  and 
a  ribbon  bow  caught  with  an  ornament. 
Bows  for  Hats. — Bows  have  this  season  attained  such  im¬ 
portance  in  millinery  and  their  construction  is  so  varied  and 
complex  that  an  understanding  of  the  manner  of  making  and  ad¬ 
justment  can  best  be  had  from  the  illustrations  given  on  page  206. 

Fashionable  Veils. — There  is  variety  in  veils  as  in  hat  trim¬ 
mings,  and  our  illustrations  show  the  most  popular  styles. 

Our  thanks  are  due  for  information  and  designs  to  Aitken ,  Son 
&  Co .,  J.  Bernhardt  &  Son ,  and  Simpson ,  Crawford  &  Simpson.. 
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/ullinerY  notes. 


Lace,  for  a  while  eclipsed  by  Malines,  is  again  in  high  favor 
as  a  millinery  trimming.  It  renders  better  service  than  the 
cloud-like  tulle.  The  glory  of  tulle  fades  all  too  soon,  though 
while  it  lasts  its  daintiness  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  lace.  Great 
birds  with  outstretched  wings  or  demure  little  ones  find  lodge¬ 
ment  in  soft  nests  of  lace,  tulle  or  chiffon.  Flowers  are  like¬ 
wise  supported  by  these  diaphanous  fabrics,  being  disposed  in 
bows,  poufs, 
rosettes  or 
any  other  ar- 
rangement 
that  taste 
may  devise. 

Ribbon  is  by 
no  means  ex¬ 
cluded  from 
hats  and  of¬ 
ten  contri¬ 
butes  the 
only  bit  of 
sub  stantial 
trimming 
used.  Straws 
are  for  the 
most  part 
light  and 
flowers  are 
often  made 

of  a  thin  gauzy  silk.  . 

Ribbon,  therefore,  • 

gives  weight  and  ='  ' 

substance.  Ostrich 

feathers,  too,  are  ■ 

employed,  but  less  ’.l-H!'  .  .  • 

lavishly.  "• 

Fancy  remains  fw  -xsk:.: 

constant  to  the  T  ’.  "Till!' 1"-| 

short-back  sailor, 

which,  though  less  -  .  yl-Ti- 

picturesque  than  :v-!  ='=| 

some  of  the  fanciful  •••’. 

shapes,  is  still  con-  j  _  ™ 

sidered  in  excep- 
tionally  good  style. 

In  the  trimming  of 

one  in  yellow  satin  straw,  green,  the  ten¬ 
der  green  of  Spring  foliage,  and  white 
Malines  are  arranged  in  a  full  ruche  about 
the  crown  and  at  intervals  pairs  of  small 
green  wings  touched  with  black  are  in¬ 
troduced  among  the  folds,  with  very  orig¬ 
inal  effect.  At  the  left  side  a  large  Par¬ 
adise  aigrette,  also  in  green  and  white,  is 
fixed.  The  brim  is  bent  up  at  the  back 
under  full  rosettes  of  green  tulle. 

Lace  in  a  creamy  applique  variety  is  used 
upon  a  fancy  white-and-yellow  mixed 
straw  hat.  A  frill  of  lace  falls  upon  the 
brim  and  at  each  side  both  hack  and 
front  loops  of  satin-edged  white  chiffon 
stand  out  from  the  crown,  a  twist  of 
the  chiffon  crossing  the  crown  between 
the  loops.  A  yellow  aigrette  rises  at  the 
back,  being  tacked  to  the  crown  at  the 
center.  The  brim  is  cleft  at  the  back  and 

the  space  is  occupied  by  a  jabot  of  lace  that  hangs  far  down 
on  the  hair. 

Another  lace-trimmed  hat,  which  would  look  charming  with 
a  white  organdy  gown,  is  of  white  Neapolitan  straw.  Accordion- 
plaited  white  chiffon  is  arranged  in  a  frill  on  the  brim  and  upon 
the  crown  is  disposed  a  fall  of  wide  point  applique  lace  that 
rests  partly  on  the  chiffon  frill.  At  the  back  two  small  white 
tips  are  supported  by  a  large  white  taffeta  bow  and  against  the 
brim,  which  is  deeply  reversed,  are  banked  purple  violets. 

Upon  the  front  of  the  brim  of  a  hat  of  yellow  straw  cream 
applique  lace  is  wired  to  form  a  deep  frill.  ‘  Black  velvet  ribbon 
6 


bands  the  crown  and  at  the  back  is  converted  into  a  bow  for  the 
purpose  of  upholding  a  bunch  of  shaded  yellow-and-purple 
orchids.  This  trimming  is  very  effective. 

In  a  large  Leghorn  picture  hat  yellow  applique  lace  is 
arranged  in  two  rosettes  in  front  and  between  them  are  a  large 
white  bird  and  a  soft,  full  Paradise  aigrette,  also  in  white.  At 
the  back  of  the  crown  is  disposed  a  very  large  bow  of  lace, 

the  ends  of 
which  are 
~  5  accordion- 

fjW  nj  2  ■  plaited  and 

fall  on  the 
hair  at  each 
A v-r  side  of  a 

”  A  ;  bunch  of  yel- 

lowroses,  the 
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set  against 
the  turned- 
up  brim. 

A  stylish 
but  trying 
shape  with  a 
brim  rolled 
in  suggestion 
of  the  walk¬ 
ing  hat  has  a 
brim  of  white 
rice  straw  and  a 
low  crown  of  white- 
rimmed  ivy  leaves 
veiled  with  green 
tulle.  Directly  in 
front  is  placed  a 
bunch  of  pink  roses 
and  at  eac  h  side  is 
a  large  rosette  of 
green  tulle,  the 
rosette  being  made 
compact  and  recall¬ 
ing  a  puff-ball  in 
form.  At  the  left 
side  rises  a  green 
aigrette.  Under  the 
brim  roses  are  ar¬ 
ranged  between  rosettes  on  a  black  velvet 
band. 

A  dainty  sailor  in  white  rice  straw  is 
Huffily  trimmed  with  white  tulle,  which 
forms  a  succession  of  poufs  about  the 
crown  and  provides  a  nest  for  a  large 
merle  bird,  with  exquisite  blue-aud-green 
plumage.  Green  silk  poppies  are  arranged 
at  the  back  against  the  turned-up  brim. 

Simple  yet  elegant  in  appearance  is  a 
large  hat  combining  a  white  chip  crown 
with  a  Panama  brim,  the  latter  being 
faced  with  white  chip.  The  crown  is 
encircled  by  a  band  of  black  velvet  rib¬ 
bon  arranged  at  the  left  side  in  a  large 
bow  that  rests  flatly  on  the  broad  brim. 
Three  white  plumes  are  artistically  placed 
at  the  left  side,  one  standing  and  the  oth¬ 
ers  resting  on  the  brim,  while  at  the  right 
side  are  two  other  plumes,  in  addition  to 
a  black  Paradise  aigrette,  all  the  trimming  being  adjusted 
toward  the  back,  which  is  fastened  up  under  a  black  velvet 
bow.  This  hat  is  well  tilted  forward  on  the  head  and  is  a  most 
becoming  style  either  for  the  drive  or  promenade. 

The  brim  of  a  stylish  black  Leghorn  hat  is  bound  with  black 
velvet  and  the  crown  is  wreathed  with  pink  and  red  roses  and 
foliage,  a  bunch  of  green  grass  rising  at  the  left  side.  The  brim 
is  turned  up  under  a  rosette  of  black  tulle,  which  is  flanked  by 
a  red  and  yellow  rose. 

A  large  white  Leghorn  hat  has  accordion- plaited  heliotrope 
chiffon  softly  fulled  on  the  brim.  A  large  bunch  of  yellow  roses 
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rests  against  the  soft  bed  of  chiffon  on  the  left  side,  and  a  green 
velvet  bandeau  arranged  at  the  back  under  the  brim  sustains  a 
rosette  of  chiffon  and  more  roses  with  foliage. 

White  clover  blossoms  that  are  perfect  replicas 
of  those  which  dot  the  meadows  and  fields  are  used 
with  yellow  roses  to  trim  a  light-green  fancy  straw 
sailor.  The  blossoms  are  strewn  over  the  front  and 
back  of  the  brim  and  at  the  sides  are  clustered 
roses  ;  toward  the  back  at  the  left  side  is  a  group  of 
green  taffeta  loops  and  at  the  right  side  is  a  group 
of  white  loops.  This  hat  is  unusually  dressy. 

A  verjr  dainty  effect  is  carried  out  in  a  hat  of 
fancy  white  rice  straw.  A  broad,  airy -looking  bow 


straw  hat.  Full-blown  white  and  purple  roses  are  laid  about 
the  brim  and  at  each  side  is  disposed  a  fan  of  lace,  liosettes  of 
white  taffeta  ribbon  are  placed  under  the 
brim  at  each  side,  a  purple  rose  and  bud 
straggling  on  the  coiffure  at  the  left  side. 

Appropriate  for  wear  with  a  costume  of 
brown  canvas  made  over  green  taffeta  is  a 
hat  of  fancy  brown  straw.  All  round  the 
brim  are  laid  fine  green-and-white  flowers,  a 
many-looped  bow  of  brown  taffeta  ribbon 
standing  at  the  left  side.  The  inevitable  bend 
in  the  brim  occurs  at  the  back,  and  against 
the  brim  are  massed  flowers.  The  hat  is  one 


of  white  satin-edged  chiffon 
is  perched  upon  the  crown 
toward  the  back  and  over 
the  brim  are  generously 
strewn  long-stemmed,  black 
and  green  yellow-centered 
primroses.  Two  rosettes  of 
the  chiffon  are  used  in  fasten¬ 
ing  the  brim  to  the  crown  at 
the  back. 

A  delightful  harmony  is 
achieved  in  a  toilette  includ¬ 
ing  a  gown  of  cross-barred 
organdy  figured  with  small 
wreaths  of  bluets  and  a  fine 
white  rice  straw  c/iapeau.  The  hat 
brim  is  faced  with  black  tulle  fulled  on 
and  overshadows  the  e3res.  In  front 
is  a  tangle  of  bluets  and  leaves  and 
from  the  crown  at  each  side  projects  a 
white  wing,  a  large  white  taffeta  bow 
of  wired  loops  standing  at  the  back.  The 
brim  is  deeply  reversed  and  against  it 
rest  bluets  that 
are  spread  like 
a  bow.  A  white 
chenille  -  dotted 
veil  accompan¬ 
ies  the  hat. 

Trim  and  styl¬ 
ish  as  a  comple¬ 
ment  to  a  travel¬ 
ling  dress  made 
in  tailor  fashion 
is  a  narrow- 
brimmed  Pana¬ 
ma  sailor-liat  with  a  narrow  white 
straw  braid  at  the  edge  of  the  brim 
underneath.  A  large-meshed  brown 
fish-net  is  draped  on  the  brim  near 
the  crown  and  at  each  side  is  a  bow 
of  satin  ribbon  showing  brown, 
black  and  white  stripes,  the  bow  at 
the  left  side  supporting  a  bunch  of 
black  cpiills.  Under  the  brim  a  bow 
is  fixed  at  each  side. 

A  toque  for  a  youthful  wearer  is 
of  purple  rough  straw  in  the  dark, 
rich  tone  known  as  rrdgnon.  Under 
the  brim  is  a  wreath  of  pink  roses, 
which  provide  a  charming  face  trim¬ 
ming  and  combine  happily  with  the 
straw.  A  large  bow  of  taffeta  rib¬ 
bon  matching  the  straw  is  spread  on  the  crown,  the  ends  extend¬ 
ing  back  to  the  very  edge. 

Cream  applique  lace  is  used  to  advantage  in  a  black  fancy 


which  would  appeal  espec¬ 
ially  to  conservative  dressers. 

A  Summery  creation  is  a 
large  white  Leghorn  hat  dain¬ 
ty  enough  for  the  carriage  or 
for  the  promenade  at  a  fash¬ 
ionable  resort.  The  brim 
supports  white  lilacs  in  full 
bloom  and  buds  tinted  light- 
green,  foliage  being  mingled 
with  the  pretty  blossoms.  A 
broad  white  lacebow  is  spread 
at  the  back  and  more  flowers 
are  fixed  against  the  brim, 
turned  up  to  receive  them. 
The  Continental  hat  is  still  one  of 
Fashion’s  favorites  both  in  the  original 
and  in  a  modified  shape.  In  a  green 
satin  straw  Continental  hat  the  brim  is 
convoluted  in  front,  and  about  the 
crown  is  twisted  black  chiffon,  which 
at  the  back  is  arranged  in  a  many- 
looped  bow,  white  Renaissance  lace 

being  appli- 
queed  on  the 
chiffon  loops. 
At  each  side  of 
the  bow  are 
clustered  white 
roses  and  leaves. 

The  original 
lines  are  main¬ 
tained  in  a  black 
satin-straw 
Continental  hat, 
which,  though 
made  up  without  color,  is  by  no 
means  sombre  in  appearance. 
Three  jet-and-llliinestone  orna¬ 
ments  are  fastened  on  the  reversed 
brim  in  front,  and  three  tips  are 
arranged  to  stand  up.  A  tip  stands 
out  broadly  at  each  side  and 
another  falls  on  the  hair. 

An  all-white  hat  is  of  fancy  rice 
straw.  White  Malines  is  twisted 
round  the  crown,  and  the  ends  are 
accordion-plaited  and  fall  over  the 
brim  at  the  back.  At  each  side  of 
the  front  is  a  huge  white  puff  ball 
rosette  of  Malines  and  between  is  a 
white  bird,  which  seems  ready  to 
take  flight,  so  natural  is  its  pose. 
In  any  of  the  fashionable  hats,  white,  black  or  colored  Malines 
or  chiffon  may  be  fulled  on  the  brim,  such  a  facing  exerting  a 
softening  influence. 
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Diaphanous  textiles  are  en  regie.  Thus  Fashion,  not  always 
so  sensible  as  at  present,  makes  comfort  and  grace  at  once 
attainable  in  Midsummer  attire.  The  typical  gown  may  be  worn 
without  discomfort,  its  weight  being  easily  borne  and  its  color¬ 
ing  distinctively  Summer}". 

Organdies  and  batistes  are  among  the  choicest  fruits  of  the 
loom,  and  gowns  made  of  them  may  be  donned  on  any  occa¬ 
sion  demanding  dressy  attire.  The  guest  at  the  Summer  hotel 
— whether  at  the  seashore  or  inland — changes  her  morning  gown 
of  gingham  or  lawn  for  one  of  organdy  or  batiste  in  the  after¬ 
noon  or  evening,  and  rejoices  in  being  not  only  handsomely  but 
sensibly  clad.  Solely  to  the  mode  of  development  is  due  the 
degree  of  elegance  attained. 

Organdies  are  for  the  most  part  adorned  with  floral  figures, 
these  devices  assuming  the  form  of  vines,  of  bouquets,  of 
isolated  blossoms  or  of  bunches  liberally  scattered  upon  white 
or  tinted  grounds,  making  a  veritable  tangle  of  posies.  Clusters 
of  field  flowers  carelessly  tied  with  ribbons  having  floating  ends 
form  a  favorite  design  for  white  grounds.  Thus,  poppies,  bluets 
and  buttercups,  all  in  Nature’s  beautiful  colorings,  mingle  as 
as  contentedly  as  upon  their  native  heath  in  a  creamy-white  or¬ 
gandy,  narrow  ribbon  matching  the  dainty  buttercups  seemingly 
holding  them  together.  A  white  transparent  fabric  may  be  used 
beneath  the  flowered  goods,  but  the  bright  color  combination 
will  be  better  brought  out  by  a  tinted  foundation.  Much  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  linings  of  such  gowns.  In  this  instance  a  green, 
somewhat  paler  than  the  foliage  associated  with  the  flowers,  may 
be  used  with  especial  success  under  the  decorated  material. 
Green  is  Nature’s  background  for  flowers. 

Bunches  of  white  and  purple  lilacs  are  strewn  upon  one  white 
organdy  of  rare  beauty,  and  on  another  blossom  double  poppies 
in  the  very  faintest  of  green  tones  rimmed  with  pink  the  hue  of 
a  conch  shell.  The  flowers  are  detached  and  each  has  rather  a 
long  stem.  In  another  example  a  vine  in  varying  shades  of 
green  creeps  over  a  white  ground.  A  dainty  device  is  furnished 
by  foliage  in  Delft-blue,  the  exquisite  tint  so  favored  for  decora¬ 
tive  fabrics  and  pottery.  Garlands  of  pink  roses  that  seem 
almost  natural  enough  to  have  fragrance  are  printed  upon  white, 
green,  pink  or  yellow  grounds — all  only  faintly  colored,  of  course. 
Rather  heavy  black  lines  frame  floral  stripes  in  which  pink 
prevails,  on  a  blue  organdy,  this  color  scheme  being  always 
liked.  Another  blue  organdy  is  figured  with  white  medallions 
bearing  tiny  nosegays,  mostly  in  pink. 

Then  there  are  white  and  colored  striped  organdies,  given 
character  by  trimmings  of  black  lace,  Persian-patterned  organ¬ 
dies  and  plain  black  and  white  organdies.  Black  organdies  are, 
like  grenadines,  often  mounted  on  chine  or  glace  taffetas  and 
make  up  as  satisfactorily  as  more  pretentious  fabrics.  White 
organdy  gowns  richly  merit  the  favor  bestowed  upon  them. 
They  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  loveliness.  All-white  has 
always  a  considerable  following,  but  an  organdy  gown  that  is 
given  a  flush  of  color  by  an  underlying  slip  is  not  only  newer 
but  much  more  captivating.  An  example  of  this  is  seen  in  a 
toilette  of  white  organdy  that  takes  a  lilac  tint  from  a  lawn  lin¬ 
ing  of  that  hue.  The  foundation  skirt  is  made  with  five  gores 
and  over  it  falls  the  organdy  skirt,  which  has  a  gore  in  front 
and  is  full  elsewhere,  two  rows  of  shirring  being  made  at  the 
belt.  Three  rows  of  cream  Mechlin  lace  insertion  are  let  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  skirt  and  a  narrow  self-headed  ruffle  of  the 
goods  borders  it.  In  the  bodice  tuck-shirrings  are  made  at  each 
shoulder,  the  back  and  fronts  resting  in  folds  on  the  close-fitting 
colored  lining.  The  puff  sleeves  fall  to  the  elbows,  drooping 
over  tuck-shirring,  and  from  each  sleeve  flows  a  deep  ruffle  of 
organdy  ornamented  with  insertion  and  edging.  Triple-pointed 
caps  trimmed  with  insertion  and  edging  fall  over  the  sleeves 
from  the  shoulders.  Moire  taffeta  ribbon  m  the  fashionable  deep 
purple  shade  now  known  as  mignon  is  used  for  the  stock  and 
belt,  both  being  finished  at  the  back  with  broad  bows.  The 
contrast  effected  by  the  blending  of  the  dark  and  light  purple 
shades  is  most  interesting.  A  large,  fancifully  shaped  white 


Leghorn  hat  with  part 
of  the  crown  replaced 
by  white  tulle  and 
trimmed  with  white 
tulle  and  purple  lilacs, 
a  white  silk  parasol 
ana  white  Suede  gloves  make  the  toilette  delightfully  complete. 

Yellow,  green,  pink  and  blue  lawn  slips  are  also  effective 
beneath  white  organdy.  Akin  to  organdy  is  Swiss,  which  is 
either  woven  with  tiny  colored  or  white  dots  on  a  white  surface, 
or  both  ground  and  dots  are  of  one  color.  Plain  linen-and-silk 
batistes  are,  in  the  fine  qualities,  as  sheer  as  organdies  and  like 
them  are  made  up  over  colors  for  dressy  wear.  There  are  em¬ 
broidered  batistes  of  this  kind,  but  they  are  more  frequently 
used  for  bodices  or  for  accessories  only  than  for  entire  gowns. 
Embroidered  batistes  in  pure  linen  are,  on  the  contrary,  devoted 
to  the  making  of  gowns.  A  novel  design  is  seen  in  a  linen 
batiste  with  an  embroidered  red  silk  vine  and  printed  leaves  in 
Autumn  shades  of  green  and  brown,  the  foliage  being  scattered 
haphazard  like  Autumn  leaves  blown  to  earth.  This  is  an  un¬ 
usually  artistic  specimen.  Plaids  are  formed  with  vertical  and 
horizontal  silk  stripes  on  some  linen  batistes,  while  others  are 
beautified  by  vague  floral  designs  printed  on  the  warp.  Col¬ 
ored  dots  in  various  sizes  are  embroidered  on  some  linen 
grounds ;  on  others  the  dots  are  of  velvet,  the  effect  being 
highly  pleasing.  The  same  idea  is  followed  in  stripes. 

Grass  linen,  despite  its  many  rivals,  is  largely  used  for  outing 
and  yachting  suits.  Among  the  other  fabrics  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  are  pique  in  its  many  varieties,  Galatea,  home-spun  linens 
and  Russian  crash  in  washable  goods,  and  serge,  canvas  and 
brilliantine  in  wool  fabrics.  Dimities  are  preferred  for  morning 
wear.  They  are  variously  patterned  and  colored  and  are  very 
dainty.  A  neat  dimity  in  white  bears  green  cubes  and  short 
black  dashes.  Another,  also  in  a  white  ground,  presents 
Dresden  stripes  separated  by  tine  black  lines.  In  a  third,  pink 
moss  rosebuds  stand  out  from  a  white  ground.  A  stylish  cotton 
fabric  is  woven  with  a  canvas  ground  and  wrinkled  stripes,  the 
stripes  and  ground  being  of  one  color.  Another,  used  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  development  of  shirt-waists,  is  known  as  “  all- 
but-silk.”  It  is  ribbed,  like  faille,  printed  in  Persian  color 
unions  and  is  as  lustrous  as  silk. 

Canvas  fabrics  are  now  considered  the  most  stylish  of  woollen 
goods.  There  are  countless  weaves  in  all-wool  or  mohair  and 
in  a  mixture  of  the  two.  The  coarse,  flue  and  medium-meshed 
varieties  are  equally  favored.  White  canvasses  are  largely 
used  for  seashore  wear.  They  are  mostly  of  a  creamy  hue 
which  lends  itself  charmingly  to  the  colored  silk  lining  that 
shimmers  luminously  through  the  meshes.  Glace  silk  is  best 
liked  for  this  purpose.  The  newest  color  union  in  this  class  of 
silks  is  national-blue  and  forest-green.  Either  color  may  pre¬ 
dominate  in  the  silk,  since  it  is  woven  with  either  blue  or  green 
in  the  warp.  An  all-wool,  open-meslied  canvas  with  a  rough 
surface  somewhat  like  boucle  cloth  is  called  zibeline.  White 
knots  are  thrown  up  on  the  surface  of  neutral  or  light  colored 
zibeline.  A  gray-and-white  zibeline  is  admirable.  Another 
canvas,  an  intermixture  of  mohair  and  wool,  is  woven  in  an 
unusually  coarse  mesh  in  drab  and  brown  linen  shades,  with 
fine  white  fibres  running  through  it,  the  effect  being  somewhat 
like  that  of  hemp  sacking. 

Light-weight  cheviots  in  checks  and  mixtures  are  still  in 
vogue  for  travelling  wear,  these  materials  being  as  serviceable 
as  they  are  smart.  Challies  are  shown  in  checks,  with  floral 
printings,  in  Persian  designs  and  also  in  solid  colors  with  black 
ribbon  borders.  Many  of  the  figured  challies  are  satin-striped. 
Cooler  than  taffetas — though  these  are  in  great  vogue — are  the 
beautiful  foulards  and  India  silks  in  Persian  colors  and  in  mono- 
tones.  The  foulard  used  in  combination  with  cream-white 
chiffon  in  the  development  of  a  stylish  costume  for  “best” 
wear,  had  a  black  ground  which  bore  a  vine  design  in  robin’s- 
egg-blue  touched  here  and  there  with  tan.  The  skirt  had  seven 
gores,  the  back  being  gathered  at  the  belt.  The  bodice  was 
full  at  back  and  front,  the  fulness  in  front  giving  the  merest 
hint  of  a  blouse  by  its  slight  droop  being  framed  by  the  taper¬ 
ing  ends  of  a  fancy  chiffon  collar.  The  collar  fell  in  square 
tabs  over  the  shoulders  and  flared  in  points  at  the  back.  A 
row  of  two-inch  wide  Breton  lace  insertion  was  set  in  the  collar 
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just  a  little  below  the  edge  and  the  latter  was  outlined  by  an 
edging  to  match.  A  stock  of  black  satin  ribbon,  with  a  spread 
bow  at  the  back,  corresponded  with  the  belt.  The  sleeves  were 
lengthened  to  form  a  Venetian  point  over  the  hand  and  widened 
out  above  the  elbow  in  a  puff  after  the  manner  of  the  leg- o’ - 
mutton  style.  A  Panama  short-back  sailor  hat  trimmed  with 
bluets  and  white  wings  accompanied  the  gown.  The  parasol 
matched  the  gown  and  the  gloves  were  of  white  Suede  with 
black  stitching. 

One  of  the  newest  fancies  for  waists  is  the  blue-and-green 
glace  taffeta  before  described.  Such  waists  are  usually  worn 
with  skirts  of  black  satin,  plain  or  brocaded,  or  black  moire 
velours.  Figured  taffetas  are  still  shown  in  Dresden  and 


Persian  designs  and  also  in  monotones  and  are  made  up  in 
short  waists,  in  basques  with  peplums  and  in  skirts  and  basques 
en  suite.  Jardiniere  and  foliage  devices  are  printed  upon  gaze 
de  chambray,  which  develops  most  appropriate  gowns  for  the 
present  season  and  may  later  be  remodelled  for  evening  wear  at 
home.  Black  grenadines  may  render  similar  service  and  these 
two  rank  high  as  Midsummer  fabrics. 

In  using  glace  taffetas,  either  for  lining  or  for  gowns,  modistes 
must  take  care  to  cut  the  silk  so  that  it  shades  throughout  the 
same.  One  direction  should  be  followed  in  cutting  the  various 
portions,  else  the  color  of  the  warp  will  show  more  con¬ 
spicuously  in  one  part  than  in  another  and  the  effect  of  two 
fabrics  instead  of  one  will  be  produced. 


STYLISH  Gft^NlTtl^ES. 


The  reign  of  lace  is  almost  if  not  quite  absolute.  Embroid¬ 
eries,  often  faithful  copies  of  certain  laces,  are  also  held  in  high 
favor.  These  garniture  preferences  are  not  to  be  marvelled  at 
in  a  season  when  so  many  gauzy  and  light-textured  fabrics  are 
worn.  In  the  matter  of  application  almost  any  scheme  of 
decoration  may  be  followed  with  success  so  long  as  it  accords 
with  the  character  of  the  style. 

Lierre,  Breton  and  Mechlin  laces  aTe  advised  when  flowing 
effects  are  desired.  All  of  these  laces  lend  themselves  readily 
to  jabots,  which  are  employed  as  a  framing  for  the  fulness  of  a 
front  or  revealed  between  jacket  fronts,  no  more  graceful  dis¬ 
position  being  possible  than  jabot  frills  with  soft  fllmy  lace. 
Then,  too,  a  Figaro  effect  may  be  suggested  with  lace,  or  the 
lace  may  be  frilled  or  plaited  over  the  shoulders,  distributed 
among  ribbon  loops  at  the  back  of  a  stock  or  flow  over  the 
hands  from  sleeves  finished  in  Venetian  style.  This  last 
arrangement  is  thought  to  enhance  the  good  points  of  a  white 
and  shapely  hand.  Wide  laces  are  arranged  upon  skirts  either 
at  the  bottom,  in  flounce  fashion,  or  in  cascades  down  the  side- 
front  seams.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  disposals  seen  on 
fashionable  gowns. 

Point  de  Paris  lace  in  linen  color  is  well  liked  and  generously 
used  upon  grass  linen  or  linen  batiste  gowns.  Prodigality 
reaches  its  height,  however,  in  the  use  of  narrow  Mechlin  and 
Valenciennes  lace  edgings  and  insertions  in  white,  cream,  ecru 
and  linen  color.  Mechlin  laces  are  wrought  with  linen  threads, 
which  give  them  a  silky  appearance.  Valenciennes  lace  in 
black  is  almost  as  popular  as  in  white  and  is  liked  for  trimming 
organdies.  Striped  organdies — black,  blue,  yellow,  pink  or 
heliotrope  with  white — look  especially  well  with  black  Valen¬ 
ciennes  laces. 

A  curious  conceit  in  Mechlin  edging  and  insertion  took  the 
form  of  a  butterfly  upon  the  front  of  a  white  organdy  bodice 
and  also  upon  the  sleeves  above  the  elbows.  The  insertion  was 
followed  at  both  sides  with  the  edging,  slightly  frilled  on. 

Plaid  effects  are  produced  with  insertion,  either  straight  or 
bias,  in  both  waists  and  sleeves  of  sheer  goods,  a  contrasting 
color  introduced  beneath  showing  the  ornamental  design  to 
advantage. 

A  charming  Midsummer  creation  of  fine  silk-and-linen  batiste 
made  over  blue  lawn  illustrates  the  extravagant  use  of  lace  as  a 
trimming.  The  lace  is  a  white  Mechlin,  insertion  about  an  inch 
wide  and  edging  about  four  inches  deep  being  the  kinds  selected. 
Embroidered  insertion  as  wide  as  the  lace  in  an  open  vine  de¬ 
sign  and  blue  taffeta  ribbon  also  form  part  of  the  decoration. 
A  smooth-fitting  seven-gored  skirt  of  the  lawn  supports  the 
batiste  skirt,  which  has  an  equal  number  of  gores  and  is  shirred 
in  the  belt  and  twice  below.  The  trimming  for  this  skirt  con¬ 
sists  of  a  row  of  embroidery  let  in  between  two  rows  of  lace 
just  above  the  hem.  The  waist  is  full  back  and  front,  the 
latter  drooping  a  trifle  over  the  ribbon  belt.  Across  the  bust  is 
adjusted  a  frill  of  lace  edging,  above  and  below  which  is  re¬ 
peated  the  trimming  used  upon  the  skirt.  The  sleeves  are  made 
with  puffs  at  the  elbows,  lace  and  embroidered  insertions  being 
used  upon  the  puffs  and  a  frill  falling  from  the  wrist  edge  over 
the  hand.  The  ribbon  stock  is  wrinkled  over  the  collar  in  the 
usual  way  and  the  bow  is  formed  of  outstanding  loops  and  ends 
of  ribbon  and  lace  edging,  a  frill  of  the  latter  falling  softly  over 
the  stock.  A  fancy  white  straw  hat  adorned  with  white  lace 


bows  and  bluettes,  a  white  taffeta  parasol  and  white  glace 
gloves  complete  the  very  effective  ensemble. 

Flounces  with  lace  insertions  let  in  and  edging  following  the 
top  and  bottom  are  popular  skirt  trimmings  for  sheer  goods. 
The  insertion  may  also  be  simply  set  in  the  skirt,  which  is 
held  out  by  a  flounce,  or  a  narrow  self-headed  frill  may  be  ad¬ 
justed  on  the  bottom  of  the  slip  skirt.  In  addition  to  a  lace- 
trimmed  flounce,  insertion  frequently  covers  the  seams  of  a 
many-gored  skirt.  In  short,  lace  furnishes  endless  material  for 
decoration. 

Embroideries  of  linen  batiste  show  exquisite  designs.  Gis- 
monda  net,  a  large,  square-meshed  weave,  supports  an  em¬ 
broidery  of  linen  in  a  very  artistic  pattern  in  both  edging  and 
banding  and  is  considered  choice  enough  for  the  most  sump¬ 
tuous  of  silks.  Another  novelty  in  linen  embroidery,  a  very 
open  device,  sparkles  with  jet  spangles  scattered  with  moder¬ 
ation  upon  the  exquisite  band.  Another  linen  band  is  finely 
wrought  and  at  intervals  has  canvas  medallions  in  leaf  shape, 
one  half  heavily  worked  and  the  other  showing  only  the  canvas 
upon  which  is  the  merest  skeleton  of  a  leaf.  Star-shaped  me¬ 
dallions  of  net  prettily  embroidered  vary  other  linen  batiste 
bands.  Tiny  flowers  in  the  delicate  hues  peculiar  to  Dresden 
china  are  embroidered  upon  some  linen  bands,  while  others  show 
large  daisies  done  in  contrasting  shades  of  green  which  look 
well  upon  the  neutral-hued  ground.  Butter-colored  and  leather- 
colored  cotton  batiste  embroideries  are  very  choice.  In  a 
specimen  of  the  former  a  wheat  design  is  realistically  repro¬ 
duced,  while  in  one  of  the  latter  the  device  is  a  Japanese  lily 
with  graceful,  spreading  petals. 

An  oak-leaf  pattern  in  the  sheerest  of  silk-and-linen  batiste 
trimming  is  used  with  pink  taffeta  and  brown  velvet  ribbon  on 
a  gown  of  cream  Swiss  bearing  brown  dots  and  made  up  over 
pink  ribbon  lining.  The  skirt  is  made  with  a  front-gore  and 
fulness  the  rest  of  the  way  round  and  hangs  over  a  gored  foun¬ 
dation.  Two  bias  folds  are  set  at  the  edge  of  the  skirt  and 
above  it  is  applied  a  row  of  the  embroidery.  The  waist  has 
tuck  shirring  formed  across  the  shoulders,  the  fulness  being 
held  in  at  the  waist-line  by  shirrings.  The  embroidery  is  fulled 
slightly  along  the  lower  shirring  at  each  side  and  extended  down 
the  front  in  cascades  to  the  girdle  of  pink  and  brown  ribbon 
encircling  the  waist.  Many-pointed  caps  of  the  material  trim¬ 
med  with  a  frill  of  embroidery  fall  over  the  puff  sleeves,  which 
are  finished  below  tuck  shirrings  with  deep  frills  edged  with 
embroidery.  The  velvet  and  silk  ribbons  are  cleverly  mingled 
in  the  stock  and  arranged  in  a  bow  at  the  back,  a  similar  bow 
completing  the  belt.  The  color  combination  is  very  tasteful 
and  effective. 

Honiton  lace  braid  is  happily  applied  upon  foundations  of 
linen  and  silk-and-linen  batiste,  chiffon  and  net  in  tracery,  floral 
and  a  variety  of  graceful  designs,  jet  beads  and  facets  being 
occasionally  used  with  black  lace  braid  and  colored  beads  with 
white  braid.  A  double-edged  band  of  silk-and-linen  batiste  is 
outlined  with  black  Honiton  braid;  a  vine  of  the  braid  runs 
through  the  center,  fine  tendrils  of  cut-jet  beads  branching  out 
from  the  vine  effectively.  On  a  similar  foundation  trefoils  are 
formed  of  black  braid  and  outlined  with  gold  cord.  Medallions, 
arabesques,  crescents  and  other  conventional  patterns  are  cut 
from  linen,  appliqueed  upon  net  and  embroidered  with  spangles 
and  beads.  Chine  taffetas  are  similarly  cut  out  and  applied  to 
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the  net  on  the  under  side,  jet  and  colored  beads  being  intro¬ 
duced  to  increase  the  ornamental  effect.  These  trimmings  may 
'be  obtained  in  bands,  in  edgings  and  in  all-over  nets  for  vests, 
■collars  and  other  accessories.  They  are  very  attractive  upon 
foulards,  taffetas  and  grenadines. 

Grass  linen  and  heavy  white  embroideries,  both  in  the  very 
•open  designs  now  the  rule,  are  admired  trimmings  for  outing 
suits.  The  linen  bands  are  used  upon  linen  and  crash  gowns 
and  the  white  ones  upon  piques  and  Galateas.  One  or  two 
bands  are  inserted  in  the  skirt  above  the  hem  and  one,  some¬ 
times  two,  trim  the  jacket,  sleeves  and  collar.  Often  small 
pearl  buttons  are  used  in  addition  to  the  embroideries,  usually 
a  row  of  the  buttons  extending  from  the  end  of  the  collar  on 
each  side  of  the  front  to  the  lower  edge  or  to  the  bust. 

Flat  white  cotton  braid  is  a  much  favored  trimming  for 
Galatea  outing  suits,  and  occasionally  two  or  three  widths  are 
used  for  trimming.  Grenadine  and  silk  gowns  are  frequently 
decorated  with  net  bands  variously  strewn  with  beads,  spangles, 
cabochons,  etc.  An  attractive  net  band  trimming  bears  stars 
and  crescents  of  pressed  leather  in  a  Dresden  color  harmony, 
jet  beads  outlining  the  various  applications. 

Large  palm-leaf  figures  in  Oriental  colors  cut  from  printed 
chiffon  and  outlined  with  fine  jet  facets  are  applied  upon  net 
bands.  Beads  are  strewn  generously  on  the  net  and  cabochons 
run  along  the  edges.  Arabesques  cut  from  Persian  printed 
cloth  are  set  on  other  net  bands  elaborately  embroidered  with 


beads.  A  dainty  band  trimming  in  white,  pink  or  yellow  satin 
showing  appliques  of  Renaissance  lace  is  used  for  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  silk,  canvas  and  other  dressy  fabrics. 

Collars  of  Russian  lace  on  white  net  are  exceptionally  orna¬ 
mental  and  will  enliven  the  most  sombre  of  gowns.  One 
collar  of  this  sort  has  a  round  back  and  hangs  in  tabs  upon  the 
shoulders,  the  net  being  encrusted  with  iridescent  beads  and 
gold  spangles.  In  another  collar  of  the  same  style  a  net  foun¬ 
dation  supports  gold  lace  in  a  Russian  pattern,  vari-colored 
beads  and  spangles  being  sprinkled  upon  the  net  without 
regard  to  pattern  or  regularity.  White  mousseline  de  sole  is  used 
instead  of  net  in  a  third  collar  of  Russian  lace,  a  vermicelli 
design  being  wrought  on  the  sheer  textile  with  fine  gold  cord. 

Gilt  cord  is  mingled  happily  with  silks  in  Dresden  color 
unions  in  embroidery  upon  white  chiffon  or  mousseline  bands 
especially  adaptable  to  fancy  bodices  of  Chinese  crepe  or 
Liberty  satin.  The  latter  fabric,  though  no  longer  regarded  as 
a  novelty,  is  much  favored  for  waists  to  be  worn  upon  semi- 
ceremonious  occasions.  Usually  the  material  is  accordion- 
plaited. 

Ribbons  are  plentifully  used  for  stocks,  shoulder  bows,  belts 
and  sashes,  as  well  as  for  any  other  decorations  which  fancy  can 
contrive.  The  ribbon  most  used  is  plain  taffeta,  which,  it  is 
said,  will  survive  the  fancy  varieties.  The  ribbon  stock  is 
ubiquitous  and  is  often  the  saving  grace  of  a  gown  that  has 
been  unfortunately  chosen. 


interior  Decoration.— no.  4. 

LIBRARIES. 


OK  THE  SELECTION  OF  BOOKS.— The  first  requisite  to  a 
librarj"  is  the  books  themselves,  and  upon  their  proper  selection 
both  its  utility  and  appearance  depend.  Much  has  been 
•written  about  the  hundred  books  best  worth  reading  and  Sir 
John  Lubbock  and  other  prominent  literary  men  have  given  us 
their  ideas  as  to  what  books  may  be  properly  thus  described. 
Even  from  the  decorator’s  point  of  view,  the  classics  are  to  be 
preferred  to  ephemeral  works,  since  they  are  usually  bound  in 
a  handsome  and  substantial  manner.  A  cheap  book  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ituskin,  a  bad  book.  As  people  are  often  valued  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  dress,  so  books  are  likely  to  be  better  preserved, 
more  respected  and  oftener  called  into  consultation  when  their 
•outward  form  is  in  harmony  with  their  inward  worth.  Besides, 
a  man  is  judged  by  his  books  as  well  as  by  his  clothes.  “As 
the  gardener,  so  is  the  garden.”  If  his  library  is  an  ill-assorted 
collection,  splendid  bindings  alongside  volumes  dog-eared  and 
disreputable  in  appearance,  the  observant  visitor  to  his  library 
will  likely  conclude  that  his  mental  faculties  are  in  like  dis¬ 
order  and  discord.  Hence,  if  he  has  inherited  a  library  of 
this  sort,  or  one  that  does  not  meet  his  needs  and  express  his 
character,  he  will  do  well,  as  a  careful  gardener,  to  weed  it  out. 

But  while  one  is  wise  to  make  the  basis  of  his  library  books 
of  recognized  w'orth  and  permanent  value,  it  is  also  of  utility  to 
provide  upon  its  shelves  for  selections  from  the  wealth  of  valu¬ 
able  new  material  constantly  appearing  in  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers.  A  set  of  scrap  books — to  which  a  separate  case  may  be 
devoted — classified  according  to  the  topics  in  which  one  is  in¬ 
terested,  is  a  convenient  means  of  keeping  a  library  thoroughly 
up  to  date.  It  has  been  declared  that  if  the  newspaper,  as  we 
know  it,  had  been  an  institution  of  Ancient  Greece  and  if  one 
single  copy  had  been  handed  down  to  us,  we  should  be  able  to 
learn  from  it  more  of  Grecian  civilization  than  by  means  of  all 
the  written  books  on  Greece  extant.  An  old  tinder-box  explains 
to  a  child  more  clearly  the  limitations  of  our  Colonial  ancestors 
than  could  a  formal  lesson  in  history. 

BOOK-SHELVES. — Book-shelves  are  now  usually  made  low 
and  shallow  so  that  there  are  no  dust  chambers  behind  the 
books.  Whether  the  outline  of  the  shelves  shall  be  rigidly  un¬ 
broken,  or,  as  is  often  seen,  interrupted  at  intervals  by  exten¬ 
sions,  depends  upon  many  things  and  no  fixed  rule  can  be  laid 
down.  The  woodwork  of  the  shelves  should  correspond  in 
•color  with  the  other  woodwork  of  the  room. 

FURNITURE.— In  furnishing  a  library  the  almost  invariable 
practice  has  been  to  make  the  color  tone  green  or  brown.  The 
reason  for  this  is  obvious ;  where  the  eyes  are  as  constantly  em¬ 


ployed  as  in  this  rbom,  there  must  be  resting  places  and  solacing 
tones  to  give  them  repose  when  tired.  Should  these  colors  seem 
too  monotonous,  they  may  be  relieved  by  contrasts.  Sobriety, 
however,  is  the  keynote  of  library  decorations.  Leather  is 
the  customary  covering  for  the  furniture.  The  deep-seated 
chairs  in  brown  or  green  leather  have  been  for  all  of  us  the  tem¬ 
porary  kingdoms  where  the  favorite  book  has  ruled  us.  The 
reason  why  leather  is  the  covering  par  excellence  for  library  fur¬ 
niture  is  because  dust  can  be  wiped  from  its  surface,  which  does 
not  require  the  beating  that  cloth  needs  to  free  it  from  dust,  this 
process  causing  particles  of  dust  to  lodge  in  the  books,  to  their 
ultimate  ruin.  The  coal-hod  or  the  wood-box  should  be  placed 
on  a  small  rug  of  its  own  so  that  its  dust  may  be  under  especial 
control. 

The  library  table  must  be  strong  and  solid ;  when  made  of 
oak  it  seems  to  suggest  a  sturdy  defiance  to  uneven  floors  or 
the  tugging  and  gambols  of  “our  boys.”  On  each  library  table 
there  should  be  a  glue  pot  and  a  pair  of  scissors,  which  are  as 
necessary  as  a  dictionary  and  an  atlas  to  the  room.  Be  sure  also 
to  have  a  children’s  table  in  the  library,  where  the  youngsters 
can  make  their  own  scrap-books  and  collect  the  little  things 
which  to  the  watchful  eye  of  the  parent  will  indicate  their 
tendencies. 

There  should  be  a  revolving  book-case  to  hold  books  of  refer¬ 
ence,  dictionaries,  etc.  Place  in  it  also  any  good  hand-books  of 
history  or  literature,  keeping  them  here  assembled  for  handy 
use. 

A  reading  desk  is  often  found  useful  where  there  is  a  tendency 
to  sloping  shoulders  on  the  part  of  an  earnest  student.  Place  it 
near  the  light  and  it  will  be  found  an  inducement  to  change  a 
cramped  position.  There  must  be  a  sofa,  or  lounge  with  its 
dainty  couvre-pied ,  where  a  short  nap  may  be  enjoyed — not  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Muses  but  as  an  aid  to  their  beneficent 
appreciation,  though  on  behalf  of  Hygeia,  as  well  as  in  favor  of 
Clio  or  Euterpe,  the  practice  of  reading  when  lying  down  must 
be  discouraged. 

The  Morris  chair  made  by  many  manufacturers  is  especially 
suitable  for  the  library.  It  has  notches  on  its  extended  arm- 
rails  into  which  a  loosely  resting  brass  rod  is  laid  to  check  the 
movement  of  the  flexibly  adjusted  back.  The  right  angle  for 
tired  loungers  intent  upon  the  latest  magazine  can  be  readily 
found  and  fixed  in  these  chairs.  The  seats  and  back-rests  can 
be  removed  at  will,  making  them  thereby  much  cooler  for  Sum¬ 
mer  use,  and  for  that  brushing  which  is  constantly  required  in 
order  to  keep  things  clean. 
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WALL  PAPER. — The  tone  of  the  paper,  as  has  been  hinted 
in  referring  to  the  furniture,  should  be  comforting  and  reposeful. 

A  green  paper  will  bear  the  brunt  of  a  brilliant  red  in  its  frieze, 
or  the  wood-work  may  be  painted  a  dark-red,  while  a  bold 
design  in  browns  is  charmingly  brightened  by  ivory  or  butter- 
cup-yellow  in  the  same  way.  If  there  is  no  frieze  on  the  wall, 
a  narrow  (say  fourteen-inch)  frieze  has  a  decorative  effect  when 
placed  immediately  above  the  book-cases.  This  frieze  should 
not  be  of  paper,  but  of  some  stuff  material.  The  stamped  Indian 
cottons  are  appropriate  for  this  purpose.  Finish  the  top  with  a 
narrow  wood  moulding  painted  to  correspond  with  the  other 
wood  work.  A  band  of  crash  such  as  is  used  for  kitchen 
purposes  makes  an  effective  frieze  of  this  description.  Select  a 
color  that  blends  well  with  the  paper  of  the  room  ;  for  example, 
in  a  room  that  is  papered  in  tones  of  tan,  stretch  a  buff-colored 
crash  very  tightly  at  the  back  of  the  top  shelf  of  the  book-cases 
and  finish  it  with  a  wooden  moulding.  Then  either  borrow  or 
make  a  stencil  board,  and  paint  in  upon  the  crash  a  bold  conven¬ 
tional  design  in  browns  and  yellows,  and  you  will  have  a  highly 
ornamental  finish  to  your  book-shelves  and  a  positive  adornment 
to  the  whole  room. 

DRAPERIES. — French  chintz  with  its  glazed  surface  is  a 
good  fabric  for  library  curtains,  being  very  ornamental  in  effect 
and  not  a  dust-gatherer.  Such  curtains  must,  of  course,  be 
lined,  for  any  light  showing  through  a  window  drapery  is  very 
ugly, — except  in  those  draperies  specially  intended  merely  to 
give  diaphanous  effects.  Where  there  are  window  seats,  let  the 
curtains  be  long  enough  to  just  reach  the  top  of  the  seats  and 
finish  them  with  fringe. 

There  should  be  no  table  covers,  no  drapery  about  the  mantle- 
piece,  no  portieres  to  the  doors.  There  must  be  an  impression 
of  alertness  and  freshness  about  a  library  rather  than  of  charm 
and  grace.  Curtains  before  the  book-shelves  are  no  longer 
fashionable ;  neither  are  cases  with  glass  doors. 

ORNAMENTS. — Bronze  and  brass  ornaments,  but  not  many 
of  them,  are  the  rule.  Reticence  in  the  purely  ornamental  is 
especially  enjoined  in  furnishing  this  room.  Richardson,  the 
architect  who  did  so  much  to  improve  our  standards  both  in 
external  and  interior  decoration,  said  that  it  was  a  salient  feature 
of  house  decoration  to  treat  the  mantel  as  an  objective  point  and 
not  as  a  mere  shelf  to  hold  bric-a-brac.  On  the  library  mantel 
a  clock  is  required,  whether  or  not  it  be  flanked  by  “  companion 
pieces,”  as  was  the  stiff  custom  of  a  recent  period.  Now,  orna¬ 
ments  are  seldom  if  ever  balanced.  Vases  are  separated  and 
figurines  parted,  since  duality  in  decoration,  even  in  minor 
matters,  is  recognized  as  being  opposed  to  the  natural  law. 
Inequalities,  such  as  those  in  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  for 
example,  are  good  art  because  Nature  never  makes  two  things 
balance,  diversity,  not  likeness,  being  the  law  of  the  Supreme 
Decorator. 

PICTURES. — The  pictures  in  a  library  should  be  portraits  of 
the  epoch-making  men.  Who  are  they?  Lowell  has  given  us 
a  nice  generalization  of  the  five  creative  minds  in  literature  and 
any  librarian  may  safely  follow  his  lead.  Homer,  Dante, 
Shakspere,  Cervantes,  Goethe,  are  the  five  whom  he  mentions. 
Wliat  more  interesting  collection  of  personalities  could  be 
assembled  to  give  dignity  "to  a  room  ?  There  is  scarcely  a 
more  pathetic  face  in  all  art  than  that  of  the  Vatican  Homer, 
where,  even  in  the  plaster  cast,  one  can  see  that  the  bard 
is  blind.  The  Naples  bust  of  Dante,  “the  central  man  of  all 
the  world  as  representing  in  perfect  balance  the  imaginative, 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  all  at  their  highest,”  affords  an 
excellent  reproduction  of  that  remarkable  face.  The  somewhat 
whimsical  physiognomy  of  Cervantes,  and  the  dreamy  charm  of 
Goethe’s  aristocratic  features  can  be  as  easily  procured  in  photo¬ 
graphs  as  can  the  face  of  Shakspere.  The  mantel  being  an 
objective  point,  the  decorator  can  convert  it  into  an  altar  of 
Individual  taste  or  feeling  by  placing  above  it  the  portrait  of  the 
person  who  to  him  or  her  seems  the  one  who  has  exercised  the 
supreme  influence  in  thought  or  action.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
purely  patriotic  may  take  George  Washington  or  Abraham 
Lincoln,  while  the  scientist  may  give  this  eminent  position  to 
the  rugged  countenance  of  Charles  Darwin,  while  the  philoso¬ 
pher  awards  it  to  Thomas  Carlyle;  the  devout  Catholic  will  pre¬ 
fer  the  spiritual  profile  of  Cardinal  Newman,  and  the  staunch 
Protestant  may  here  exalt  the  sturdy  face  of  Martin  Luther. 
Thus  a  glance  around  the  walls  of  a  friend’s  library  may  give 
us  the  key  to  his  mental  trend  and  personal  proclivities,  an 
object  lesson  regarding  his  leanings  both  in  the  realm  of  ideas 
and  in  the  channel  of  active  endeavor. 

HEATING. — An  open  fire  is  always  a  desirable  adjunct  to  a 
living  room,  but  in  a  library  it  becomes  a  sympathetic  necessity. 


With  either  a  coal  or  a  wood  fire  and  with  the  brass  accessories 
to  a  hearth,  one  understands  the  rapport  which  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  established  with  either  friend  or  book  by  merely  “put¬ 
ting  his  feet  on  the  fender.”  The  actual  fireplace  should  be 
constructed  of  fire-brick  as  far  as  it  is  possible.  There  are  many 
new  grates,  with  their  sloping  chimney-backs,  which  are  much 
better  than  the  old-fashioned  straight  backs  enclosed  by  cast 
iron.  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale,  a  distinguished  surgeon  of  the  north 
of  England,  has  invented  a  fireplace  which  is  made  almost  en¬ 
tirely 'of  fire-brick,  with  a  projecting  hearth  of  terra  cotta  upon 
which,  with  even  a  small  tire  in  the  grate,  a  kettle  can  be  made 
to  boil,  showing  thereby  the  heat-absorbent  and  retentive  quali¬ 
ties  of  baked  clay.  The  actual  grate  is  only  a  few  inches  deep 
and  wide,  and  yet  a  fire  can  be  kept  in  it  all  night.  An  open 
fire  is  thus  made  possible  for  an  expenditure  of  about  four  cents 
per  day.  These  grates  can  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  National 
Health  Society  in  London. 

LIGHTING. — In  no  other  room  is  it  so  necessary  to  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  the  lighting  as  in  a  library.  Electric  light  is  best,  but 
this  is  not  possible  in  many  private  houses.  Drop  lights  and 
reading  lamps  are  a  necessity,  and  they  should  have  green 
shades,  depressing  as  this  may  sound.  Steadiness  of  flame 
must  be  absolutely  assured.  This  can  be  gained  by  using  the 
incandescent  gas-burner,  though  the  light  from  it  is  so  white  and 
brilliant  that  some  tempering  medium  in  the  way  of  a  lamp  shade 
is  required.  The  new  carbon  burners  used  in  place  of  wicks 
in  lamps  are  a  great  improvement,  giving  us  lamplight  without 
wick  trimming  and  without  danger.  This  invention  consists 
of  a  block  of  an  incombustible  compound  of  carbon,  and  the 
result  is  a  brilliant,  white,  steady  flame.  There  is  nothing  about 
it  to  require  cleaning  and  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  The 
heat  from  it  is  certainly  a  little  more  than  is  given  off  from 
wicks,  but  with  it  there  is  not  the  least  fear  of  explosion ;  if  the 
lamp  is  turned  upside  down  when  alight,  it  immediately  goes 
out,  though  it  does  not  allow  a  drop  of  oil  to  escape.  This 
burner  can  be  fitted  to  almost  any  lamp. 

WRITING  BOARDS.— One  of  the  useful  up-to-date  trifles 
for  a  library  is  a  writing  board  upon  which  is  gathered  all  the 
little  knick-knacks  of  a  lady’s  writing  table.  Take  a  light¬ 
weight  board  twenty-four  by  fifteen  inches  in  size,  cover  it 
with  green  cloth,  fastening  the  cloth  with  little  brass  tacks. 
Add  pockets  to  hold  the  writing  paper  and  envelopes,  screw  the 
inkstand  to  the  right-hand  corner  and  fasten  a  blotter  in  the 
center  of  the  board;  arrange  a  receptacle  for  penhandle,  sealing 
wax  and  pencils ;  screw  on  the  left-hand  corner  a  pretty  stamp- 
box  ;  make  a  cloth  cover  for  the  wdiole  board,  fastening  it  at 
the  back  so  that  it  can  be  thrown  over  the  front  without  being 
detached.  With  such  a  compact  contrivance  one  is  inspired  to 
correspondence.  Many  additions  can  be  made  to  this  charming 
feminine  appliance,  such  as  a  netted  bag  suspended  from  one 
corner  to  catch  “rejected  addresses,”  or  by  embroidering  the 
cover  with  appropriate  sentences  and  a  monogram.  One  of  its 
charms  is  that  it  can  be  easily  secreted  under  a  sofa  or  table 
and  so  save  room  on  the  valued  surface  of  the  library  table. 

RULES  FOR  A  LIBRARY. — Books  should  be  catalogued, 
adding  the  date  of  their  editions  and  the  name  of  the  publisher 
to  the  title  and  name  of  the  author.  Many  rare  old  copies  of 
first  editions  might  be  discovered  by  a  conscientious  cataloguing 
of  old  books  hustled  out  of  sight.  Such  a  find  as  a  first  edition 
of  Edgar  A.  Poe’s  Tamerlane,  the  market  value  of  which  is  about 
fourteen  hundred  dollars,  would  generously  reward  any  assiduity 
of  this  kind.  It  should  also  be  a  positive  rule  that  no  book 
shall  be  loaned  without  the  insertion  of  a  card  into  the  vacant 
space  from  which  the  book  is  withdrawn  giving  the  name  of  the 
book,  date  of  its  loan,  and  the  name  of  the  borrower.  In  many 
private  libraries  duplicate  cards  are  made  out  and  one  is  put 
into  the  book  taken  to  correspond  with  that  inserted  into  the 
vacuum  its  withdrawal  occasions  in  the  library.  Charming  little 
boxes  can  be  bought  at  the  Japanese  stores  which  seem  expressly 
made  for  holding  these  cards.  They  are  long  and  narrow,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  compartments,  all  the  wmod  of  the  box  being  cov¬ 
ered  by  little  metal  dragons  and  ogres  which  are  peculiarly 
decorative.  This  box  can  be  fastened  to  the  book  shelf,  and 
with  a  pencil  firmly  affixed,  one’s  books  can  thus  be  preserved 
from  the  losses  consequent  upon  careless  borrowing. 

Nothing  has  been  said  of  the  accessories  for  the  smoker — the 
little  table  with  its  dainty  match-box,  the  favorite  brands  of 
tobacco  in  fanciful  jars — the  collection  of  which,  by-the-way, 
has  now  become  one  of  the  serious  occupations  of  the  fashion¬ 
ables.  But  why  expatiate  on  these  things — do  not  loving  hearts 
dictate  their  furnishing  when  needed  without  other  suggestion  ? 
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By  EMMA  HAYWOOD. 

(Mrs.  Haywood  will  willingly  furnish  any  further  information  or  designs  desired.  Letters  to  her  may  be  addressed 

care  of  The  Editor  of  The  Delineator.) 


In  response  to  many  inquires  I  am  this  month  giving  designs 
and  suggestions  for  altar  frontals  and  superfrontals,  in  the 
sequence  of  liturgical  colors. 


This  is  a  little  digression  from 


and  number  being  arranged  accordin 


the  order  planned  for  this  series  of  papers,  but  I  take  pleasure  in 
conforming  to  the  wishes  of  those  interested,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  colored  draperies  for  altars  are  a  universal  need. 
The  illustrations  show  designs  for  the  various  Church  seasons, 
the  nature  of  each  supplying  an  appropriate  motive.  The  manner 
of  weaving  symbols  and  emblems  into  the  designs  so  that  they 
are  full  of  meaning  to  the  careful  student  has  already  been 
explained.  I  shall  enter  somewhat  fully  into  the  practical  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  designs,  because,  as  already  stated,  ecclesiastical 
needlework  is  a  distinctive  branch  of  the  art  of  embroidery.  It 
is  likewise  indisputably  the 
highest  branch,  and  when  it 
includes  figure  -work  it  is 
capable  of  being  brought  to 
such  perfection  that  it  may 
justly  be  called  needle  paint¬ 
ing.  But  of  figures  I  do  not 
propose  to  treat  until  led  up 
to  it  step  by  step. 

The  illustrations  (Nos.  14 
and  15)  suggesting  motives 
for  a  white-and-red  ground 
are  intended  for  superfrontals 
only,  the  two  remaining  illus¬ 
trations  (Nos.  16  and  17)  be¬ 
ing  for  a  violet-and-green 
ground  intended  for  central 
ornaments  on  frontals.  The 
difference  between  them  is 
that  while  a  superfrontal  is 
from  about  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  deep,  running  the 
length  of  the  altar,  a  frontal 
reaches  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  ground.  The  frontal  in 
its  turn  is  sometimes  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  superfrontal, 
usually  simulated  on  the  same 
ground  and  not  on  a  separate 
piece  of  the  material.  A  deep 

fall  of  real  lace  is  often  preferred  as  a  finish  for  a  white  frontal. 
A  superfrontal  should  be  finished  with  a  rich,  heavy  fringe.  A 
fringe  is  also  frequently  added  to  the  edge  of  the  frontal,  although 
this  is  sometimes  left  plain,  being  merely  faced  against  the  lin¬ 
ing.  A  frontal  may,  if  desired,  be  entirely  covered  with  em¬ 


broidery,  the  design  being  fitted  into  its  proper  place.  Another 
method  is  to  space  it  by  means  of  vertical  orplireys,  their  width 

to  the  size  of  the  altar. 
The  orphreys  may  be  of  silk, 
satin,  brocade  or  velvet,  and 
should  be  of  a  color  contrast¬ 
ing  with  the  ground-work 
and  harmonizing  -with  the 
shades  employed  for  the  em¬ 
broidery.  Sometimes,  when 
of  very  rich  material,  the  or¬ 
phreys  are  not  embroidered, 
all  the  embroidery  being  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  them,  but  if  time  and 
means  permit,  the  best  way 
is  to  add  embroidery,  more 
or  less  elaborate,  to  the  cr- 
phreys  also  The  designs 
given  for  frontals  would  read¬ 
ily  fit  into  a  spaced  frontal, 
and,  unless  it  be  a  very  small 
one,  other  harmonizing  de¬ 
signs  could  be  added  for  the 
remaining  spaces  on  each 
side.  This  is  preferable  to 

a  repetition  of  the  same  de¬ 

sign  ;  it  is  always  desirable  to  have  at  least  the  central  form  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  others,  it  being  especially  devoted  to  emblems  of 
the  Divinity  and,  therefore,  of  right  richer  and  more  splendid  in 
decoration  than  the  designs  on  either  side. 

Considering  in  detail  the  methods  of  working,  a  word  may  be 
said  as  to  the  setting  up  of  the  frames.  This  is  an  im¬ 
portant  matter  and  a  task  not  so  easy  for  the  uninitiated  as 
one  might  suppose.  A  square  frame  consisting  of  four  separate 

pieces  of  wTood  is  needed.  On  two  of  them  a  length  of 

strong  webbing  at  least  one  inch  wide  is  firmly  and  evenly 


Illustration  No.  15. 


fastened  with  small  nails  placed  about  an  inch  apart.  The  cross 
bars  are  furnished  with  several  holes  so  that  they  may  be  regu¬ 
lated  according  to  the  size  of  the  piece  of  linen  to  be  stretched. 
A  stout,  pure,  even  linen  is  required  for  ordinary  work.  Such 
linen  costs  about  forty-five  cents  per  yard.  Common  goods  of 
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cotton  or  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  linen  will  not  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  properly,  an  inferior  material  failing  to  stand  the  strain  of 
stretching  tightly  and  being  likewise 
liable  to  break  away  under  the  weight 
of  heavy  embroidery.  Cut  a  piece  of 
linen  of  the  required  size  and  be  sure 
that  it  is  perfectly  even.  Then  run  a 
small  cord  or  string  into  the  sides  not 
attached  to  the  webbing.  The  linen 
mu»t  be  sewn  closely  to  the  webbing, 
taking  care  that  the  webbing  is  held 
quite  full  against  it  and  that  the  oppo¬ 
site  sides  are  exactly  parallel.  This 
done,  insert  the  sides  drilled  with  holes 
and  put  in  the  screws  at  the  four  cor¬ 
ners,  stretching  the  linen  as  tightly  as 
possible.  In  place  of  common  screws, 
picture  eyes  are  the  most  convenient. 

These  should  be  shortened.  It  will  not 
add  much  to  the  expense  to  have  this 
done ;  otherwise  they  are  in  the  way. 

Now,  with  moderately  fine  string  or 
macrame  cord  and  a  packing  needle, 
lace  the  two  sides  over  the  bars,  pass¬ 
ing  the  string  through  the  linen  close 
to  the  cord  at  distances  of  not  more 
than  an  inch  and  a  half  apart.  This 
done,  draw  the  string  as  tight  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  that  the  linen  is  as  firm  as  a 
drum-head.  In  this  way  only  can  good 
work  be  insured. 

The  next  thing  in  order  is  to  draw 
the  design  upon  the  linen.  This  can 
be  done  with  a  sharply-pointed  lead 
pencil,  not  too  hard — -H  B  is  a  good 
number.  The  design  should  be  clearly 
outlined  in  ink  on  Avhite  paper  and  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
linen  with  fine  needles  (not  pins,  since  pins  make  large  holes). 
If  now  held  up  to  the  light,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  outlines.  It  may  be  noted  that  most  designs  can  be  divided 
into  many  sections  for  convenience  in  working.  Not  only 
are  small  frames  pleasanter  for  handling,  but  in  this  manner  the 


work  can  be  distributed  to  many  persons  at  the  same  time.  When 
finished  the  various  forms  are  pieced  together  on  the  silk 


foundation  after  they  have  been  pasted  at  the  back  and  cut  out. 

With  regard  to  the  stitches  used  for  solid  embroidery,  it  is 

remarkable  how  little  variety  there  is  in 
them  when  one  considers  the  many  dif¬ 
fering  effects  obtainable.  They  have 
come  down  to  us  from  age  to  age,  the 
self-same  stitches  now  employed  dat¬ 
ing  from  prehistoric  times.  Plumage 
or  feather  work — known  sometimes  as 
Kensington  stitch,  or  long  and  short 
stitch — is  the  principal  factor  in  our 
work.  Although  the  method  of  work¬ 
ing  this  stitch  is  not  in  all  cases  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same,  it  may  be  said  that  all 
flat  stitches  come  under  the  head  of 
plumage  or  feather  work  when  they 
overlap  each  other,  because  they  are 
supposed  to  give  the  effect  of  the 
plumage  of  the  bird.  As  there  is  no 
arbitrary  rule  for  their  length  or  direc¬ 
tion,  these  stitches  give  free  scope  to  the 
skill  of  the  worker  in  following  any 
curve  or  given  form.  Indeed,  when 
one  has  once  mastered  the  art  of  fol¬ 
lowing  a  curve  perfectly,  it  may  be 
felt  that  every  difficulty  is  surmounted 
and  the  worker  is  properly  prepared 
for  figure  embroidery.  In  starting,  al¬ 
ways  begin  on  the  outer  edge  of  a  leaf 
or  petal.  In  scroll  work,  the  best  plan 
is  to  work  from  side  to  side.  This  gives 
a  much  better  result  than  working 
down  the  length  of  a  scroll,  although  I 
am  aware  that  the  last  named  method 
is  more  frequently  followed.  Again,  I 
cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  my 
readers  that  to  begin  on  the  outside  with  the  Ugliest  shade  is  'a 
mistake.  Although  I  have  known  this  plan  to  be  advocated  by 
skilful  workers,  on  investigation  I  have  discovered  that  while 
they  understood  perfectly  the  technique  of  embroidery  they  were 
not  artists  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and,  therefore,  did  not 
know  how  to  avail  themselves  to  the  full  extent  of  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  materials  at  their  command.  Take  a  rose,  for  instance. 
How  absurd  to  shade  down  to  the  deepest  tint  in  the  center ! 
Not  only  is  the  strength  of  the  outline  lost,  but  such  coloring 
is  not  usually  that  observed  in  Nature.  A  close  study  of  natural 
flowers  and  the  application  of  the  result  of  such  observation  in 
embroidery  will  produce  excellent  results  after  a  short  time. 

There  is  a  point  that  should  be  noted  in  working  a  form  that 
requires  to  be  outlined  with  gold  thread  between  the  different 
colorings — -for  instance,  the  vesica  form  intersected  with  a  cross 
in  the  design  for  a  violet  ground.  Wherever  the  forms  are 
designated  gold  thread  should  be  laid,  as  well  as  in  outlining  the 
entire  design.  My  point  is  that  in  working  space  should  be  left 
for  laying  the  thread  on  the  linen  and  not  on  the  embroidery 
itself.  Just  the  proper  space  left  clear  allows  the  gold  to  be 
perfectly  flat,  as  it  should.  The  gold  thread  is  not  laid  on  until 
after  the  form  has  been  affixed  to  the  silk  foundation.  When 
the  embroidery  is  finished  on  the  linen  it  must  be  stiffened  by 
means  of  starch  paste  as  firm  as  jelly.  This  is  rubbed  into  the 
back  of  the  work  with  the  finger.  Thin  tissue  paper  is  laid  over 
it  and  it  is  left  for  some  hours  until  perfectly  dry.  Then  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  frame  and  cut  out  close  to  the  work,  allowing 
only  a  tiny  margin  for  sewing  down  to  position.  A  double  out” 
line  of  gold  is  preferable  to  a  single  one.  After  the  work  is 
appliqueed  it  should  be  again  pasted  at  the  back  ;  this  prevents 
the  silk  from  puckering  when  taken  out  of  the  frame  and  also 
secures  the  stitches  with  which  the  gold  thread  is  couched 
down. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  quite  such  strong  material  in  setting 
up  the  frame  for  the  silk  foundation  as  for  the  embroidery. 
After  the  linen  is  stretched  in  the  frame,  the  silk  is  laid  upon  it 
and  either  basted  or  secured  with  needles.  It  must  be  pulled 
evenly  till  quite  smooth,  but  beyond  this  it  should  not  be 
stretched,  since  it  is  more  elastic  than  linen. 

From  the  above  directions,  not  one  of  which  can  be  slighted 
without  detriment  to  the  work,  it  will  be  seen  that  ecclesiastical 
embroidery  cannot  be  done  in  a  hurry,  but  it  will  also  be  appre¬ 
ciated  that  such  work  must  necessarily  be  of  great  value  when 
properly  carried  out  and  worth  all  the  time  and  money  bestowed 
upon  it,  more  especially  as  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
last  for  ages. 


Illustration  No.  16. 
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DAUGHTERS  OF  1812.— HUGUENOT  SOCIETY.— MAYFLOWER  DESCENDANTS.— DESCENDANTS  OF 
COLONIAL  GOVERNORS.— MEDAL  OF  HONOR  LEGION. 


By  Carolyn  Halsted. 


The  various  periods  which  mark  as 
milestones  the  evolution  of  the  United 
States  of  to-day  are  now  fitly  kept  in  re¬ 
membrance  by  the  organizations  of  men 
and  women,  lineal  descendants  of  the  he¬ 
roes  of  the  epochs  in  question.  The  Colo¬ 
nial  and  Revolutionary  Societies  have 
been  described  in  previous  papers.  ^  The 
next  stirring  era  in  the  annals  of  the  United 
States,  that  of  the  War  of  1812,  has  also 
two  societies  whose  object  is  to  com- 


She  belongs  to  a.  number  of  other  feminine  organizations. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Society  is  held  in  different 
States  in  turn.  Each  State  Society  regulates  its  own  meetings. 
The  insignia  is  simple  in  design  but  chaste  and  effective.  .  It 
consists  of  a  golden  anchor  under  a  blue  enamelled  star  which 
bears  on  its  face  the  characters,  ‘‘  U.  S.  I).  1812  ”  in  gold.  This 
badge  is  worn  suspended  from  a  bit  of  ribbon  striped  length¬ 
wise  with  the  Society’s  colors,  blue  and  gray. 


THE  HUGUENOT  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA. 


memorate  that  final  struggle  for  freedom  from  English  inter¬ 
ference.  The  membership  of  the  Society  of  the  War  of  1812  is 
limited  to  men,  but  supplementing  it  is  the  feminine  association, 
the  United  States  Daughters  of  1812.  This  is  a  large  and  grow¬ 
ing  body  of  women  whose  chief  object  is  to  promote  the  love  of 
home  and  country  while  signalizing  the  events  of  the  second 
war  of  independence.  It  seeks  to  secure  the  genealogies  of 
those  who  fought  and  figured  in  that  war,  facts  and  traditions  con¬ 
cerning  them,  to  learn  where  they  came  from,  the  vessels  they 
arrived  in,  the  list  of  their  descendants  and  the  record  of  their 
services  in  the  War  of  1812.  Especially  is  it  hoped  that  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Society  the  heroism  of  the  women  of  1812  may 
be  properly  recorded  and  commemorated. 

The  organization  consists  of  a  General  Society  and  State 
Societies. '  The  General  Society  has  headquarters  in  New  T  ork 
City.  Each  State  Society  adopts  the  constitution,  insignia  and 
colors  of  the  General  Society  but  has  its  own  seal  and  frames  its 
own  by-laws.  Each  State 'Society  has  its  own  especial  work, 
though  all  join  in  promoting  the  general  objects  already  stated. 
The  'president  of  each  State  Society  must  be  a  member  of  the 
General  Society,  and  so  must  be  the  first  seven  members,  but 
after  that  the  members  join  the  branch  organization  only.  An 
applicant  for  entrance  is  first  required  to  prove  her  direct  descent 
from  a  man  who  as  a  military,  naval  or  marine  officer,  soldier 
or  sailor  in  actual  service  under  the  authority  of  any  of  the 
States,  assisted  in  the  War  of  1812.  She  may  then  send  her 
name  and  claims  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  which  consists  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  State  Societies.  Her  application  paper 
must  be  endorsed  by  two  members  and  signed  by  heiself.  The 
initiation  fee  is  one  dollar,  the  annual  dues  two  dollars,  while 
the  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars  relieves  a  member  from  the 
assessment  of  all  further  dues..  The  Society  reserves  to  itself 
the  privilege  of  rejecting  a  nomination  not  acceptable  to  it. 

Incorporated  in  1892,  the  General  Society  has  already  started 
eighteen  State  Societies.  Under  these  latter  are  formed  local 
chapters,  each  in  charge  of  a  regent.  The 
founder  and  director  of  the  General  So¬ 
ciety  is  Mrs.  Flora  Adams  Darling.  Mrs. 

Louis  W.  Hall  holds  the  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent  for  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  William 
Gerry  Slade  for  New  England,  Mrs.  Al¬ 
fred  Russell  for  Michigan,  Mrs.  Robert 
Stockton  Hatchet  for  Indiana,  Miss  Win¬ 
nie  Davis  for  Mississippi. 

One  of  the  most  arduous  workers  in 
the  Society  is  Mrs.  George  A.  Ludin,  of 
New  York  City.  She  was  Secretary  to  the 
General  Society  until  she  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  like  position  in  the  New  England 
division,  which  she  has  held  since  Jan¬ 
uary  last.  Before  her  marriage  she  was 
Miss  Marion  Allen,  daughter  of  Captain 
Allen,  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  N. 

She  traces  her  lineage  back  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  founder  of  the  famous  Westervelt 
family,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1632. 

Abraham  Westervelt  fought  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  his  grandson,  another  Abraham 
Westervelt,  in  the  War  of  1812.  Mrs. 

Ludin  is  a  young  woman  of  charming  personality  and  gra¬ 
cious  manners,  and  possesses  acknowledged  executive  ability. 


Although  most  of  the  patriotic  and  genealogical  organizations 
confine  their  membership  to  a  single  sex,  there  exist  several 
whose  doors  are  thrown  open  to  both  men  and  women.  .  One 
of  the  oldest  and  best  known  of  these  latter  associations  is  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  America,  a  national  body,  having  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  lTork  City.  It  was  founded  in  1883,  and  was 
the  first  of  the  Huguenot  societies,  others  having  since  come 
into  existence  in  England  and  Germany.  In  France  the  Society 
is  called  La  Societe  du  Protestantisme  Frangais,  Baron  de 
Scliickler  being  its  president.  In  America  there  were  originally 
fourteen  Huguenot  settlements,  there  being  one  each  in  New 
York  City,  Staten  Island,  Long  Island,  New  Rochelle,  New  Platz, 
Boston,  New  Oxford,  Narragansett,  Maine,  Delaware,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Florida.  Already  in  some 
of  these  places  branches  have  been  established  by  the  Society, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  all  will  soon  be  thus  represented  and  that 
every  Huguenot  family  in  America  will  be  represented  by  one 
or  more  members.  Candidates  need  not  wait  to  be  invited  to 
join,  but  can  make  their  own  applications.  Their  names  are 
proposed  in  writing  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Society,  or  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  by  two  members  one  of  whom  must 
have  personal  knowledge  of  the  candidate.  Such  nominations, 
with  a  written  statement  of  the  name,  address,  occupation  and 
descent  of  each  candidate,  is  considered  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Committee.  If  its  decision  is  favorable,  the  candidate  is  re¬ 
garded  as  duly  elected  and  is  so  notified  by  the  Secretary.  There 
are  three  classes  of  members,  viz :  resident,  corresponding  and 
honorary.  The  last  two  pay  no  dues,  while  resident  members 
are  assessed  five  dollars  apiece  annually,  fifty  dollars  constituting 
a  life  membership.  There  is  no  initiation  fee.  The  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Society  is  limited  to  descendants  in  direct  male  or 
female  lines  from  the  Huguenot  families  which  emigrated  to 
America  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Edict  of  Toleration, 
November  28th,  1787,  or  who  left  France  for  other  countries 

previous  to  that  date. 

The  objects  of  the  Society  are  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  memory  and  to  foster  and 
promote  the  principles  and  virtues  of  the 
Huguenots  ;  to  publicly  commemorate  at 
stated  times  the  principal  events  m  the 
history  of  these  noble  people ;  to  dis¬ 
cover,  collect  and  preserve  all  existing 
documents  and  records  relating  to  their 
genealogy  and  history  in  America;  to 
gather  by  degrees  a  library  composed  of 
all  obtainable  books,  monographs,  pam¬ 
phlets,  manuscripts,  church  and  other 
registers,  relating  to  the  Huguenots;  to 
establish  branches  of  the  Society  in 
America,  and  to  encourage  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  similar  societies  in  other  countries 
where  Huguenots  have  taken  refuge. 

It  is  a  dignified,  well-regulated  Society, 
with  none  of  the  dissensions  and  strug¬ 
gles  for  personal  aggrandizement  some¬ 
times  seen  in  large  organizations.  Its 
members  would  seem  to  be  actuated 
by  the  grand  and  unselfish  traits  char¬ 
acterizing  their  persecuted  progenitors. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Society  are  at  No.  105  East  Twenty- 
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second  Street,  New  York  City,  where  the  large  and  well-furnished 
room  used  as  office  and  library  is  open  daily  to  members. 
During  the  Winter  there  are  reunions  in  the  roomy  assembly 
hall.  After  the  literary  part  of  the  programme  has  been  carried 
out  tea  is  served  by  the  ladies’  committee,  when  the  dainty 
china,  a  gift  from  this  committee’s  President,  is  set  forth  and  the 
members  and  their  guests  gather  about  the  hospitable  table  or 
collect  in  groups  to  enjoy  a  friendly  hour  of  good  fellowship. 
Prom  time  to  time  the  anniversary  of  some  event  important  in 
Huguenot  annals  is  celebrated.  An  occasion  that  will  long  be 
remembered  was  the  celebration  of  the  bi-centenary  of  the  revo¬ 
cation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  when  the  Society  extended  to  all  per¬ 
sons  of  Huguenot  lineage  throughout  the  country  a  cordial  invi¬ 
tation  to  participate.  The  ceremonies  took  place  in  the  beautiful 
French  church  in  West 
Twenty-second  Street, 

New  York  City.  This 
church  organization 
was  founded  in  1687  by 
the  persecuted  French 
Protestants  who  tied  to 
America.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  there  wras  a  recep¬ 
tion  and  dinner  at 
Delmonico’s,  attended 
by  a  large  assemblage 
of  distinguished  men 
and  women.  Another 
pleasant  reunion  was 
the  Summer  entertain¬ 
ment  at  New  Rochelle 
in  memory  of  the  Mas¬ 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  when  part  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  the 
open  air  visiting  the 
scenes  associated  with 
the  establishment  of 
the  Huguenot  colony 
there.  An  affair  upon 
which  the  Society  is 
already  beginning  to 
concentrate  its  efforts 
is  the  celebration  of 
the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  set  for  April 
13,  1898.  The  idea  of 
this  celebration  was 
formulated  by  Mrs. 

James  M.  Lawton, 
who  suggested  that 
not  only  should  all 
American  Huguenots 
be  asked  to  take  part, 
but  that  the  Huguenot 
societies  in  Europe 
should  be  invited  to 
send  representatives. 

Already  the  English 
Society,  of  which  Sir 
William  Henry  Peek  is 
President,  and  the  French  organization  have  expressed  their 
sympathy  with  and  approval  of  the  plan,  and  the  event  giveif 
promise  of  being  a  memorable  one  in  many  ways.  It  is  to 
occur  in  New  York  City. 

The  Society  is  now  publishing  a  series  of  octavo  volumes, 
Collections  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  America,  of  much  historical 
value.  It  will  include  genealogical  charts  of  the  leading 
Huguenot  families  in  America. 

The  badge  of  the  order  takes  the  form  of  the  Huguenots’  emblem¬ 
atic  flower,  the  marigold,  executed  in  yellow  enamel,  mounted 
in  gold  and  worn  as  a  pin  by  the  ladies  and  as  a  button  by 
the  men.  The  significance  of  this  modest  little  insignia  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  emblem  of  Princess  Margaret  of  Yalois, 
sister  of  King  Francis  I.,  whose  pure  and  religious  life  in  those 
dissolute  times  marked  her  as  an  exceptional  woman.  The 
Huguenot  ribbon  is  of  white,  edged  with  a  thread-like  stripe  of 
red,  biue  and  white. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Marquand  is  President  of  the  Society.  Mrs. 
James  M.  Lawton  is  President  of  the  Ladies’  Committee.  She 


is  also  on  the  Pedigree  and  Library  Committees,  and  is  an 
enthusiastic  worker.  It  was  through  her  efforts  that  the  small 
bronze  statute  of  Coligny  was  secured  for  the  library.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  General  Robert  Anderson,  and  a  granddaughter  of 
General  Clinch.  She  also  belongs  to  the  Colonial  Dames  and 
Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati,  having  been  first  president  of  the 
latter  organization.  Other  active  women  members  are  Mrs. 
William  Id.  Budd,  Mrs.  Anson  P.  Atterbury  and  Miss  Lillian 
Horsford. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Van  Cortlandt  Hamilton,  another  member,  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  famous  families  of  Yan  Rensselaer, 
Van  Cortlandt,  Livingston,  De  Peyster,  Gardiner,  Wells  and  a 
score  of  others  hardly  less  noted.  Personally  attractive  and 
characterized  by  a  winning  and  courteous  manner,  she  has 

exceptional  gifts  in 
conversation  and  as  a 
writer.  Her  time  is 
passed  between  her 
town  house  in  New 
YTork  and  her  country 
place  at  Newport,  with 
frequent  visits  at  the 
charming  old  Sing 
Sing  homestead  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Annie 
Van  Rensselaer  Wells. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF 
MAYFLOWER  DE¬ 
SCENDANTS. 

Another  band  of  pa¬ 
triots  which  admits 
both  men  and  women 
is  the  Society  of  May¬ 
flower  Descendants, 
organized  in  New 
York  City  in  1894.  Its 
intent  is  to  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims  of  Plymouth 
Rock,  and  make  re¬ 
search  and  record  of 
their  ancestors  and 
posterity.  A  halo  of 
romance  has  settled 
about  that  little  band 
of  one  hundred  and 
two  who  in  1620  set 
sail  from  Holland  in 
the  good  ship  May¬ 
flower  to  try  their  for¬ 
tunes  on  unknown 
shores,  and  an  organ¬ 
ization  to  keep  their 
memory  green,  and, 
incidentally,  pass  upon 
mooted  questions  of 
descent,  was  sure  to 
awaken  keen  interest. 
Consequently,  though 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
substantiate  claims  of  descent  from  Mayflower  passengers,  the 
Society  has  a  long  list  of  members  with  authentic  pedigrees, 
and  the  claims  of  many  more  are 
being  investigated.  Many  quaint 
reminders  of  that  memorable  voy¬ 
age  are  seen  in  the  organization  of 
the  young  association.  Its  officers 
are  a  Governor,  a  Deputy-Gover¬ 
nor,  a  Captain,  Elder  and  Surgeon. 

The  insignia  is  a  diminutive  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  picturesque  old 
vessel  under  full  sail,  wreathed  with 
the  hawthorn  blossom,  in  the  Eng¬ 
land  of  1620  called  the  mayflower. 

So  far  only  the  New  York  Society 
has  been  formed,  though  its  mem¬ 
bers  are  scattered  all  over  the  Union,  but  the  intention  is  to 
make  this  the  General  Society,  with  branches  in  all  the 
States  and  Territories.  It  is  expected  that  such  a  branch  will 
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soon  be  started  in  Boston.  The  annual  meeting  is  held  in  New 
York  City  on  the  22nd  of  November,  the  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  “The  Compact”  on  board  the  Mayflower.  The 
semi-annual  meeting  occurs  on  May  22nd.  The  first  annual 
gathering  at  the  Waldorf  last  year  was  a  delightful  affair,  as 
was  also  the  first  semi-annual  reunion  held  at  Sherry’s.  On 
both  occasions  there  were  feasting  and  speeches  and  a  general 
merry-making  by  the  “Descendants”  and  their  guests.  The 
business  meetings  are  held  at  the  Windsor,  but  the  Society  hopes 
to  have  regular  headquarters  in  time. 

The  Pilgrims  were  the  founders  of  the  first  Congregational 
Church  in  America,  and  the  lirst  serious  undertaking  of  their 
descendants  of  to-day  is  to  place  a  memorial  window  in  the 
church  now  being  erected  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
site  of  the  first  one  built  by  Elder  Brewster  and  his  companions. 
The  Society  has  just  issued  its  first  Year  Book,  a  handsome 
volume  containing  much  interesting  information  about  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  and  their  descendants.  The  Society’s  color  is 
pink,  very  effective  as  a  decoration,  and  extremely  dainty  when 
stamped  upon  stationery,  or  worn  as  a  ribbon. 

The  Society’s  Governor  is  Judge  Henry  E.  Howland,  and 
among  its  members  are  Governor  Levi  P.  Morton,  General  John 
Meredith  Read,  President  Seth  Low,  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  Mrs. 
Charles  T.  Barney,  Mrs.  Roderick  Terry  and  Mrs.  John  Quincy 
Adams. 


ORDER  OF  THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  COLONIAL  GOVER¬ 
NORS  PRIOR  TO  1750. 

Unique  is  the  national  organization,  embracing  both  sexes, 
lately  inaugurated  under  the  above  title.  All  membership  is 
honorary,  there  being  neither  initiation  fee  nor  dues  to  be  paid, 
and  admission  is  by  invitation  only,  the  chairman  of  each  State 


Society  being  empowered  to  issue  such  invitations.  As  the 
name  of  the  Order  indicates,  its  members  must  be  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Governor  of  an  American  Colony  prior 
to  1750.  During  the  coming  Autumn  the  Order  will  pub¬ 
lish  an  interesting  volume  of  Colonial  Traditions,  and  later 
in  the  season  will  appear  its  first  Year  Book.  Its  founder 
is  Miss  Mary  Cabell  Richardson,  the  youthful  daughter  of 
Major  Robert  Carter  Richardson,  the  well-known  lawyer  of 
Covington,  Kentucky, 
grandson  of  Carter  Har¬ 
rison,  brother  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  signer  of  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence. 


THE  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 
LEGION. 

An  order  intended  to 
commemorate  the  coun¬ 
try’s  final  struggle  for 
personal  freedom  is  the 
Medal  of  Honor  Legion, 
its  membership  includ¬ 
ing  the  men  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  for  their  services  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  their  descendants  of  both  sexes.  It  is  strictly  military 
in  character,  having  adopted  the  classification  and  phrase¬ 
ology  of  the  regular  army.  But  it  has  a  social  side  as 
well,  a  cherished  object  of  its  members  being  “true  com¬ 
panionship.”  Its  headquarters  are  located  at  Philadelphia, 
its  highest  officer  being  Colonel  Charles  M.  Betts,  of  that  city. 


SEASONABLE  GOO^E^Y. 

IN  THE  MARKETS.— HOT  WEATHER  HOUSEWIFERY.— DISHES  SPECIALLY  SUITED  TO  SUMMER  TABLES. 


In  the  meat  market  chickens  both  old  and  young  are  plentiful 
and  ducks  and  geese  also  make  their  advent  in  the  August 
market.  The  game  stands  are  filled  with  woodcock,  squabs, 
snipe,  reed  and  rice  birds — these  last  two  being  varieties  of  the 
same  species.  The  standard  meats  are  also  to  be  had. 

In  the  fish  market  the  soft  shell  crab  is  cheap  and  prime. 
Frogs’  legs  are  also  on  sale. 

The  vegetable  market  offers  little  that  is  new.  Celery  and 
chicory  appear  and  okra  is  at  its  best.  Sweet  potatoes  are  in 
season  from  August  to  June,  and  the  new  ones  are  of  a  delicious 
yellow.  The  usual  Summer  vegetables  are  plentiful. 

The  fruit  market  is  the  treasure  ground  of  the  purchaser. 
Watermelons  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  but  cantaloupes  are  not 
yet  at  their  best.  Peaches  and  grapes  are  to  be  had,  while  early 
pears  and  apples  also  appear.  The  small  fruits  are  growing 
scarce  and  higher  in  price. 

The  educated  housewife  may  not  be  able  to  prepare  the  dishes 
of  a  professional  chef,  but  she  knows  what  is  proper  food  for  her 
family.  She  has  learned  that  during  the  heated  term  she  must 
give  more  thought  to  her  table  than  during  the  cold  months. 
The  effect  of  proper  food  upon  the  mental  faculties  is  to-day 
fully  recognized.  The  mother  of  fretful,  peevish  children  will 
as  likely  as  not  find  that  their  irritability  is  solely  the  result  of 
the  food  she  is  giving  them.  Food  containing  much  starch  and 
fat  will  make  the  heat  less  endurable.  Certain  Summer  vege¬ 
tables  are  better  fried  than  prepared  in  any  other  way,  but  this 
may  be  done  so  carefully  that  there  need  be  no  suspicion  of  the 
oily  bath  from  which  they  come.  Fish  or  lean  meat  is  to  be 
preferred  when  the  day  is  hot.  No  hot  desserts,  but  a  generous 
supply  of  fruit,  lettuce,  cress  and  radishes,  will  go  far  toward 
minimizing  the  necessity  for  much  meat.  Cereals  during  the 
Summer  months  are  of  questionable  expediency.  Containing  as 
they  do  so  large  a  percentage  of  starch,  they  can  scarcely  be 
recommended  for  a  hot  day. 

The  question  of  Summer  beverages  is  not  easy  of  solution 
Scientists  tell  us  that  an  adult  requires  at  least  a  quart  of  water 
daily,  exclusive  of  the  liquid  found  in  the  food.  Water  cooled 
in  an  ice  chest  rather  than  itself  iced,  with  the  addition  of  a 


few  drops  of  lemon  juice,  makes  a  refreshing  drink.  The  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  root  beer  and  so-called  “soda  water”  is  most 
unwise,  serious  illness  often  resulting  from  such  indulgence. 
The  careful  traveller  drinks  none  but  mineral  water,  avoiding 
potash  or  lithia  waters  unless  he  has  special  reason  for  their  use. 
Fruit  and  vegetables  should  be  purchased  as  fresh  as  possible. 
Care  should  then  be  taken  that  they  are  not  left  in  a  hot  kitchen 
to  wilt  and  spoil.  The  watchful  care  of  food  demanded  during 
hot  weather  obviously  adds  to  the  work  of  Summer  housekeep¬ 
ing. 

The  refrigerator  is  coldest  in  the  lower  part,  hence  the  most 
perishable  food  should  be  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  chest. 
Fruits  should  be  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place;  lettuce  keeps  best 
when  sprinkled;  corn  purchased  with  the  husk  on  and  lima 
beans  unshelled  retain  their  freshness  longer  than  when  divested 
of  the  wrappings  Nature  has  given  them.  During  the  hot 
months  the  bread-box  should  receive  especial  attention.  A  tin 
box  with  a  tightly-fitting  cover  is  sweeter  than  a  wooden  recep¬ 
tacle.  Bread  will  mould  quickly  in  the  Summer;  slices  left 
from  too  generous  cutting  should  be  utilized  as  toast  for  the 
next  lunch  or  breakfast.  The  bread  box  should  be  scalded  at 
least  once  a  week  and  left  to  air  in  a  sunny  place.  The  bread 
should  not  be  wrapped  in  a  cloth  before  being  laid  in  the  box, 
as  the  cloth  imparts  an  unpleasant  flavor. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty  to  the  housewife  as  to 
the  patriot— liberty  from  sickness  and  general  discomfort.  She 
who  afflicts  her  family  with  a  “hit  or  miss”  style  of  house¬ 
keeping  usually  misses.  It  may  be  that  the  generation  just 
before  us  gave  us  better  housekeepers  than  we  now  have,  despite 
their  continual  guessing  at  proportions  in  all  their  work,  but 
time,  which  mellows  all  things,  has  cast  such  a  roseate  glow  over 
grandmother’s  bread  and  mother’s  dessert  that  we  are  sus¬ 
picious  of  our  ability  to  judge  of  them  according  to  present 
standards.  The  woman  who  “  keeps  house  ”  successfully  knows 
proportions  from  A  to  Z — just  how  much  butter  will  make  a 
cake  and  the  exact  quantity  of  starch  to  be  used  for  a  shirt. 
The  woman  who  can  afford  to  do  so  relegates  this  work  to  her 
housekeeper,  but  not  every  woman  is  so  fortunately  circum- 
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stanced.  In  the  “hit  or  miss”  stylo  of  housekeeping  every 
meal  is  an  experiment,  as  often  ending  badly  as  not.  Luck  is 
trusted  to  help  the  housewife  through  the  preparation  of  bread 
and  cake,  the  canning  of  fruit  and  the  cutting  of  a  gown.  The 
sanitary  condition  of  her  home  is  “supposed”  to  be  all  right 
until  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever  discloses  the  fact  that  it  is  not. 
The  child  is  given  the  wrong  medicine  because  the  uulabelled 
bottle  was  “  thought”  to  contain  the  proper  remedy.  In  fact, 
the  housekeeping  throughout  is  on  a  slipshod  basis,  and  the 
effect  upon  the  family  is  demoralizing.  She  who  looks  upon 
her  housekeeping  as  a  bore  and  has  no  respect  for  exactness  in 
the  preparation  of  dishes  invites  defeat  when,  with  no  more 
effort,  she  might  attain  success. 


SOME  SUMMER  DISHES. 

STEWED  OKRA. — Okra  is  in  abundance  this  month  and 
gives  us  an  added  vegetable.  On  account  of  its  highly  mucila¬ 
ginous  nature  it  is  most  nutritious.  Wash  a  pint  of  okra,  cut 
it  into  pieces  crosswise,  place  in  a  granite  stew  pan,  cover  with 
salted  boiling  water  and  simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour.  Add 
two  tomatoes  that  have  been  peeled  and  chopped  and  stew  for 
ten  minutes  longer.  Add  a  seasoning  of  butter,  pepper,  and 
salt,  if  more  salt  is  needed. 

A  preparation  of  corn,  okra,  tomato  and  Lima  beans  affords 
an  appetizing  dish  for  luncheon. 

CUCUMBER  SALAD. — Salads  are  always  welcome  in  the 
Summer  months,  the  olive  oil  used  for  them  giving  just  the 
requisite  proportion  of  fat  to  aid  digestion.  Peel  two  medium¬ 
sized  cucumbers  and  cut  them  into  halves  lengthwise,  taking 
out  the  seeds.  Place  them  in  cold  unsalted  water  to  remain  for 
at  least  an  hour.  When  ready  to  serve,  peel  two  small  tomatoes 
and  chop  them  rather  coarsely.  Chop  also  a  pint  of  watercress 
and  mix  with  the  tomato.  Add  a  few  drops  of  onion  juice  and 
a  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper.  Drain  the  cucumbers  and  wipe 
dry,  then  fill  them  with  the  mixture,  laying  the  cucumbers  on  a 
bed  of  lettuce  leaves.  Squeeze  over  the  cress  and  tomato  the 
juice  from  one  lemon,  add  a  table-spoonful  of  olive  oil  and 
serve  at  once. 

CORN  GRIDDLE  CAKES.— 

6  ears  of  uncooked  corn.  1  table-spoonful  of  baking  powder. 

1  cupful  of  milk.  1  tea-spoonful  of  melted  butter. 

1  cupful  of  flour.  tea-spoonlul  of  salt. 

2  eggs. 

Grate  the  corn  from  the  cob.  It  should  measure  a  large  pint. 
Add  the  milk,  salt,  butter  and  beaten  yolks  of  the  eggs,  then 
the  flour  and  lastly  the  beaten  whites.  Bake  on  a  hot  griddle, 
turning  once  and  adding  a  little  more  flour  if  the  batter  is  too 
thin. 

OMELETTE  OF  CORN. — This  is  a  satisfactory  way  to  use 
boiled  corn.  Cut  the  grains  from  the  col)  until  a  cupful  is  ob¬ 
tained.  Beat  six  eggs  yolks  and  whites  together,  until  light, 
add  six  table-spoonfuls  of  milk  and  the  corn,  season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  mixing  well.  Place  a  tea-spoonful  of  butter  in  the 
frying  pan  and  when  hot  add  the  egg  mixture  and  cook  as  with 
any  omelet. 

PEACH  MERINGUE  PUDDING  (Cold).— 

1  quart  of  milk.  2  table-spoonfuls  of  cornstarch. 

1  tea-spoonful  of  butter.  %  tea-spoonful  of  salt. 

3  eggs.  R  cupful  of  sugar. 

8  peaches. 

Separate  the  yolks  from  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and  beat  the 
yolks  light.  Wet  the  cornstarch  in  a  half  cupful  of  the  milk, 
place  the  remainder  on  the  tire  in  a  double  boiler,  and  when  the 
milk  boils  stir  into  it  the  cornstarch.  Cook  for  ten  minutes, 
then  add  the  butter  and  the  salt.  Take  from  the  fire  and  stir 


in  the  yolks  and  the  sugar.  Peel  the  peaches,  cut  them  into 
halves,  remove  the  pits  and  lay  them  in  a  baking  dish,  hollow 
side  up.  Add  a  sprinkling  of  sugar  and  pour  over  the  custard. 
Bake  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  hot  oven.  Beat  the  whites  stiff, 
add  a  table- spoonful  of  sugar,  spread  over  the  top  of  the  pudding, 
add  a  sprinkling  of  sugar  and  brown  in  a  good  heat.  Eat  cold 
with  either  whipped  cream  or  a  sauce  made  of  sweetened  and 
flavored  milk. 

STUFFED  EGG  PLANT.— 

1  egg  plant.  tea-spoonful  of  nutmeg. 

1  tea-spoonful  of  salt.  tea-spoonful  of  pepper. 

3  good  sized  tomatoes.  1  table-spoonful  of  butter. 

1  tea-spoonful  chopped  onion.  Bread-crumbs. 

Cut  a  medium-sized  egg  plant  into  halves,  and  scoop  out  the 
center,  leaving  a  wall  half  an  inch  thick.  Chop  the  portion 
taken  out,  peel  the  tomatoes,  chop  them  also,  and  mix  the  two 
together.  Add  the  seasoning,  return  the  mixture  to  the  egg 
plant  shells,  sprinkle  with  the  bread-crumbs  and  bake  forty 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

JUNKET.— 

1  pint  of  milk.  2  tea-spoonfuls  of  Rennet  wine. 

2  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar.  1  tea-spoonful  of  vanilla. 

Warm  the  milk  until  tepid,  add  the  sugar  and  flavoring  and 
when  the  sugar  is  dissolved  stir  in  the  rennet  wine.  Turn  into 
the  serving  dish,  let  it  stand  for  ten  minutes  and  then  place  care¬ 
fully  in  a  cold  place.  Serve  very  cold  either  with  or  without 
sugar  and  cream.  Rennet  costs  but  a  small  sum  and  makes  a 
delicate  dessert.  Junket  is  quite  solid  when  ready  to  serve, 
which  will  be  in  a  couple  of  hours  if  left  in  a  cold  place. 

BERRT  SAUCE  FOR  PUDDINGS.— The  small  fruits,  such 
as  raspberries,  blackberries  or  strawberries,  make  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  sauce  for  puddings. 

1  pint  of  berries.  1  table-spoonful  of  butter. 

1 R  cupfuls  of  powdered  sugar.  1  egg. 

Place  the  berries  in  a  bowl,  add  a  table-spoonful  of  granulated 
sugar  and  mash  slightly  to  draw  out  the  juices,  setting  the  bowl 
in  a  moderate  heat.  Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream,  add  the  pow¬ 
dered  sugar  and  when  thoroughly  mixed  add  the  beaten  white 
of  the  egg.  Add  the  mashed  berries  just  before  serving. 

RED  CURRANT  WINE. — Put  five  quarts  of  currants  and  a 
pint  of  raspberries  into  a  gallon  of  water ;  let  them  soak  over 
night;  then  squeeze  and  break  them  thoroughly.  Rub  them 
well  on  a  fine  wire  sieve  till  all  the  juice  is  extracted,  washing 
the  skins  again  with  some  of  the  water.  Then  to  every  gallon 
add  four  pounds  of  lump  sugar.  Bottle  immediately,  hut  do 
not  cork,  letting  it  work  by  its  own  fermentation.  In  two  or 
three  days  add  half  a  pint  of  brandy  to  every  gallon  of  the 
wine,  and  cork  as  soon  as  the  fermentation  ceases. 

EXTRACT  OF  LEMON. — Expose  four  ounces  of  the  rind  of 
lemons  in  the  air  until  partially  dry,  then  bruise  in  a  mortar ; 
add  two  quarts  of  deodorized  ninety-five  per  cent,  alcohol  and 
agitate  until  the  color  is  extracted ;  then  add  six  ounces  of  re¬ 
cently  extracted  oil  of  lemon.  If  the  mixture  does  not  become 
clear  immediately,  let  it  stand  for  a  day  or  two,  shaking  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  then  filter. 

LEMONADE. — This  is  a  favorite  drink,  but  it  is  troublesome 
to  prepare  when  liurridly  wanted.  Lemonade  may  be  quickly 
made  from  a  lemon  syrup  prepared  and  ready  for  use,  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  cupful  of  lemon  juice  being 
the  correct  proportions.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  a  little  hot  water 
and  when  cold  add  the  lemon  juice.  Put  into  a  jar  and  set  it 
away  in  a  cool  place.  When  needed,  add  the  syrup  to  water 
until  of  the  desired  acidity.  Blaik. 


SMOCKING,  FANCY  STITCHES  AND  CROSS-STITCH 
AND  DARNED-NET  DESIGNS. — This  pamphlet,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Pamphlet  Series,  is  devoted  to 
the  illustration  and  description  of  the  English  and  American 
msthods  of  Smocking,  and  also  of  numerous  Fancy  Stitches  that 


may  be  appropriately  used  in  connection  with  smocking,  as  well 
as  independently,  for  the  decoration  of  various  garments. 
Among  the  stitches  thus  presented  are  Plain  and  Fancy  Feather- 
Stitching,  Cat-Stitching  and  Herring-Bone,  Briar,  Chain  and 
Loop  Stitches.  Price,  6d.  (by  post,  7|d.)  or  15  cents. 
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The  latest  novelties  in  neonI'Weai^,  sleeVes,  etc. 


LADIES’  SAILOR  COLLARS. 

No.  1154. — Three  new  styles  of  sailor  collars  are  here  shown. 
One  collar,  made  of  black  silk  and  outlined  with  three  rows  of 
insertion,  is  curved  to  form  three  points  at  the  back,  a  point  on 
each  sleeve  and  a  point  at  each  side  of  the  front,  its  broad  ends 
meeting  in  a  point  below  the  bust. 

Another  sailor  collar  is  illustrated  in  grass  linen  and  is  made 
to  look  like  a  double  collar  by  the  arrangement  of  the  decora¬ 
tion,  which  consists  of  lace  edging  and  narrow  ribbon;  it  is 
shaped  in  a  long  curve  across  the  back  and  at  the  sides,  and  its 
broad  ends,  which  meet  on  the  bust,  are  also  curved. 

The  remaining  collar  is  made  of  Nile-green  silk.  At  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  back  it  is  cut  out  t.o  form  a  long,  narrow  notch  extend¬ 
ing  nearly  to  the  neck,  and  the  ends  meet  at  the  throat  and 
flare  below  to  give  a  corresponding  effect  at  the  front.  The 
edges  of  the  collar  are  curved  prettily,  and  an  elaborate  trimming 
of  lace  insertion  and  edging  is  added. 

These  collars  are  exceptionally  pretty  and  they  are.  suitably 
made  of  lawn,  batiste,  grass  linen,  fine  pique,  etc.,  with  orna¬ 
mentation  of  lace  and  ribbon. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1154  in  three  sizes,  small,  medium  and 
large.  In  the  medium  size,  any  style  of  collar  calls  for  three- 
fourths  of  a  yard  of  material  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or 


deeply-pointed  gauntlet  cuff  may  accompany  either  of  these 
collars ;  it  is  here  shown  in  velvet. 

The  stylish  ripple  collar  and  cuff  are  of  silk.  The  ripple  por¬ 
tion  of  the  collar 
rolls  and  flares 
prettily  from  the 
top  of  a  high 
standing  collar 
and  has  round¬ 
ing  front  cor¬ 
ners.  The  cuff, 


1151 

Ladies’  Sailor  Cou.ahs.  (Copyright.) 


three-fourths  of  a  yard  twenty- 
seven  or  more  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 

LADIES’  DRESS  COLLARS 
AND  CUFFS. 

No.  1148.  —  The  fashionable 
styles  of  collars  and  cuffs  here 
shown  are  used  with  waists, 
dresses  and  costumes.  The 
pointed  collar  is  of  velvet;  it 
consists  of  two  turn-over  sec¬ 
tions  mounted  on  a  high  stand¬ 
ing  collar;  these  sections  are 
curved  at  their  lower  edges  to 
form  a  point  at  each  end  and 
between  the  ends,  which  flare 
prettily.  Equally  pretty  is  the 


1148 

Ladiks’  Dress  Collars  and  Cuffs.  (Copyright.) 


saucer  collar  of  velvet,  which  has  a  plain  turn-over  section 
that  stands  out  picturesquely  over  the  top  of  a  high  standing 
collar,  the  ends  of  the  turn-over  section  flaring  slightly.  The 


1158 

Ladies’  Plaited  and  Gathered  Fichus.  (Copyright.) 


which  is  to  be  sewed  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  sleeve, 
ripples  stylishly  and  is  deepest  at  the  back  ©f  the 
arm. 

The  collars  and  cuffs  will  be  made  to  match  or 
contrast  with  the  suits  they  complete. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1148  in  three  sizes— small, 
medium  and  large.  In  the  medium  size,  either 
style  of  collar  and  a  pair  of  cuffs  of  either  style 
call  for  three-fourths  of  a  yard 
of  material  twenty  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 

LADIES’  PLAITED  AND 
GATHERED  FICHUS. 

No.  1158.  —  Two  graceful 
fichus  are  here  shown  made  of 
fine  linen  lawn.  One  fichu  is 
formed  in  soft,  upturning  folds 
by  plaits  in  the  ends ;  it  passes 
around  the  back  and  over  the 
shoulders  and  is  crossed  in  sur¬ 
plice  fashion  in  front,  the  ends 
being  secured  at  the  sides;  a  frill 
of  edging  falls  from  its  outer 
edge,  with  dainty  effect.  The 
other  fichu  has  pointed  ends 
falling  below  the  waist ;  it  is  ar¬ 
ranged  about  the  neck  and  drawn  down  each  side  of  the  front 
and  is  softly  wrinkled  by  gathers  a  little  above  the  pointed  ends. 
This  fichu  is  edged  all  round  with  lace. 
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Fashion  strongly  approves  the  wearing  of  fichus  made  from 
chiffon,  mousseline  de  soie  and  kindred  fabrics  to  enhance  the 

loveliness  of  Summer  gowns. 
The  usual  trimmings  are  fine 
lace  and  chiffon  ruffling. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1158 
in  three  sizes,  small,  medium 
and  large.  In  the  medium 
size,  either  style  of  fichu  calls 
for  a  yard  and  a  fourth  of 
material  twenty  inches  wide, 
or  five-eighths  of  a  yard 
thirty  or  more  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10 
cents. 


measures  eleven  inches  as  described,  a  pair  of  sleeves  needs  four 
yards  and  a  fourth  of  material  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  a  fourth  thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  five- 
eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  fourth  forty- 
four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  an  eighth  fifty  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


(To 


LADIES’  TUCKED-PUFF 
DRESS  SLEEVE.  (To  bk 
Made  in  a  Short  Puff  or 
in  Full  Length.) 

No.  1160. — Dress  goods  of 
light  weight  were  used  for 
this  sleeve,  which  is  made  very 
stylish  by  three  tucks  encir¬ 
cling  the  puff  at  the  center. 
The  tucks  are  formed  in  the 
puff,  which  is  gathered  at  the 
top  and  bottom  and  mounted 
on  a  coat-shaped  sleeve,  the 
latter,  in  the  short  sleeve, 
being  cut  off  below  the  puff. 
A  sleeve  like  this  will  be  pretty  in  a  blouse-waist  of  dimity, 
lawn  or  batiste  or  in  more  elaborate  organdy  or  grass  linen  waists. 
We  have  pattern  No.  1160  in  eight  sizes  for  ladies  from  nine 


LADIES’  PUFF  DRESS  SLEEVE,  WITH  FITTED  LINING. 
be  Made  in  Elbow  or  Three-Quarter  Length  and 
with  an  Upward-Turning  or  Downward- 
Turning  Flaring  Cuff.) 

No.  1153. — This  picturesque  sleeve  may  be  made  up  in  three- 
quarter  or  elbow  length  and  with  a  downward-turning  or  an 
upward-turning  flaring  cuff.  It  is  pictured  made  of  silk  and 
velvet.  The  sleeve  is  arranged  over  a  two-seam  lining  and  is 
gathered  at  the  top  and  shirred  several  times  at  the  bottom. 
The  cuff  is  joined  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  sleeve.  Both  styles 
of  cuff  are  circular  in  shape,  the  downward-turning  cuff  flaring 


Ladies’  Tucked-Puff  Dress 
Sleeve.  (To  be  Made  in  a  Short 
Puff  or  in  Full  Length.) 
(Copyright.) 


1153 

Ladies’  Puff  Dress  Sleeve,  with  Fitted  Lining.  (To  be  Made  in  Elbow 
or  Three-Quarter  Length  and  with  an  Upward-Turning  or 
Downward-Turning  Flaring  Cuff.)  (Copyright.) 


to  sixteen  inches,  arm  measure,  measuring  the  arm  about  an 
inch  below  the  bottom  of  the  arm’s-eye.  For  a  lady  whose  arm 


1121  1121 

Ladies’  Small  Two-Seam  Leg-o’-Mutton  Dress 
Sleeve.  (To  be  Made  with  One  or  Two  Pointed 
Caps  and  Finished  Plain  or  in  Venetian 
Points  at  the  Wrist.)  (Copyright.) 

with  bell  effect  and  adding  to  the  length  of  the  sleeve, 
A  frill  of  lace  edging  sewed  to  the  bottom  of  the  sleeve 
droops  below  the  downward-turning  cuff,  with  pretty 
effect. 

The  sleeve  may  be  appropriately  made  in  silk, 
velvet,  and  novelty  dress  goods  of  all  kinds,  and  two 
materials  may  be  tastefully  combined.  A  lace  frill 
may  be  placed  within  either  style  of  cuff. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1153  in  eight  sizes  for  ladies 
from  nine  to  sixteen  inches,  arm  measure,  measuring 
the  arm  about  an  inch  below  the  bottom  of  the  arm’s- 
eve.  For  a  lady  whose  arm  measures  eleven  inches  as 
described,  a  pair  of  sleeves  needs  a  yard  and  five- 
eighths  of  dress  goods  forty  inches  wide,  with  half  a 
yard  of  velvet  twenty  inches  wide.  Of  one  material, 
they  need  three  yards  and  a  fourth  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  and  three-fourths  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and 
three-fourths  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
5d.  or  10  cents. 

LADIES’  SMALL  TWO-SEAM  LEG-O’-MUTTON  DRESS 
SLEEVE.  (To  be  Made  with  One  or  Two  Pointed 
Caps  and  Finished  Plain  or  in  Venetian 
Points  at  the  Wrist.) 

No.  1124. — This  sleeve  is  rendered  fanciful  by  its 
stylish  pointed  caps  and  is  pictured  made  of  batiste. 
It  is  in  small  leg-o’-mutton  style,  with  a  seam  at  the 
inside  and  outside  of  the  arm, and  is  gathered  at  the  top. 
The  sleeve  may  be  finished  with  the  usual  hem  at  the  wrist  or  to 
extend  in  Venetian  points  over  the  hand,  as  illustrated,  and  may 
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have  one  or  two  caps,  as  preferred.  The  caps  have  each  a  short 
scam  under  the  arm  and  are  gathered  full  at  the  top  across  the 
shoulder;  they  ripple  prettily  and  fall  in 
Iriple  points  over  the  sleeve.  A  frill  of 
lace  edging  outlines  the  lower  edges  of  the 
caps  and  also  trims  the  Venetian  points. 

The  sleeve  is  perfectly  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  sheer  fabrics  and  also  to  silks  and 
soft  woollens.  If  the  sleeves  are  made  of 
organdy  or  similar  fabrics,  one  or  two 
rows  of  Valenciennes  lace  insertion  may 
be  let  in  the  caps,  and  edging  may  follow 
the  lower  outline. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1124  in  eight  sizes 
for  ladies  from  nine  to  sixteen  inches,  arm 
measure,  measuring  the  arm  about  an 
inch  below  the  bottom  of  the  arm’s-eye. 

For  a  lady  whose  arm  measures  eleven  in¬ 
ches  as  described,  a  pair  of  sleeves  with 
two  caps  needs  four  yards  of  goods  twenty- 
two  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  a  half 
thirty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  thir¬ 
ty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  five-eighths  forty-four 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 
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Ladies’  Short  Draped  Puff-Sleeve 
(Suitable  for  Ciiiffox,  etc.) 
(Copyright.) 
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No.  1144. — This  gracefully  draped  puff-sleeve  for  evening 
gowns  is  illustrated  made  of  chiffon  over  silk.  It  ends  above 
the  elbow  and  is  draped  in  numerous  broken  folds  by  tackings 
to  Ihe  silk  interlining,  which  is  shaped,  like  the  sleeve,  with  only 
one  seam.  The  interlining  and  sleeve  are  gathered  at  their  upper 

and  lower  edges  and  arranged 
on  a  smooth  lining,  and  the  sleeve 
is  finished  with  a  band. 

Momxeline  de  soie,  silk  crepe 
and  embroidered  tissues  are 
suitable  for  the  sleeve.  Silk  will 
always  be  used  as  a  lining  for 
sheer  goods  and  the  interlining 
will  be  of  some  s(ill  material  to 
give  the  fashionable  flare. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1144  in 
eight  sizes  for  ladies  from  nine 
to  sixteen 
inches,  arm 
m  easurc, 
measuring 
the  arm 
a  b  o  u  t  a  n 

inch  below 

^r.\v\v.y  \n>  S'  the  bottom 

’&  liJil  in  i  #  1 1  1,1 ,;",v 

eye.  For  a 
lady  whose 
arm  meas¬ 
ures  eleven 
inches  as  de- 
cribed,  a  pair 
of  sleeves 
needs  three 
yards  and 
live-eighths 
of  material 
t  we  n  ty-two 
inches  wide, 
or  two  yards 
and  seven- 
eighths  thir¬ 
ty  inches 
wide,  or  two 
yards  and 

three-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  seven-eighths 
forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 

MISSES’  AND  GIRLS’  BISHOP  DRESS-SLEEVE,  WITH  FITTED 
LINING  WHICH  MAY  BE  OMITTED.  (To  be  Made  with  a 
Circular  Flaring  Cuff  or  with  a  Rolling  Cuff  That  may 
have  Square  or  Rounding  Corners,  or  with  a  Straight  Cuff.) 

No.  112(1. — This  graceful  bishop  sleeve  is  pictured  in  both 
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Misses’  and  Girls’  Bishop  Dress  Sleeve,  with 
Fitted  Lining,  which  may  he  Omitted.  (To  he 
Made  with  a  Circular  Flaring  Cuff,  or  with 
a  Rolling  Cuff  that  may  have  Square  or 
Rounding  Corners,  or  with  a  Straight  Cuff.) 
(Copyright.) 


plain  and  figured  goods,  velvet  being  used  in  each  instance  in 
the  cuff.  It  is  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  arranged 

over  a  coat-shaped  lining,  theuseof  which, 
however,  is  entirely  optional.  A  variety 
of  stylish  cuffs  is  illustrated.  One  large 
view  shows  a  circular  flaring  cuff  that 
deepens  toward  the  outside  of  the  arm 
and  rolls  upward  from  the  lower  edge 
of  the  sleeve,  which  with  this  style  of  cult 
is  only  gathered  once.  With  any  of  the 
Other  cuffs  the  sleeve  is  shirred  several 
times  at  the  bottom.  The  other  large 
view  shows  a  rolling  cuff  that  is  reversed 
nearly  Half  its  depth  and  the  reversed  por¬ 
tion  is  faced  with  velvet,,  its  ends  flaring 
stylishly  at  the  front  of  the  arm ;  the 
corners  of  this  cuff  may  be  square  or 
rounded.  The  other  cuff  is  straight  and 
close  fitting  and  may  be  of  velvet  or  of 
the  material. 

The  bishop  sleeve  is  an  especially  youth¬ 
ful  and  becoming  style  and  is  suited  to  a 
wide  range  of  dress  fabrics.  It  may  be  inserted  in  dressy 
waists  or  in  waists  intended  for  general  wear. 

We  have  pattern  No. 

112(1  in  eight  sizes  from 
two  to  sixteen  years  old. 
For  a  miss  of  twelve 
years,  a  pair  of  sleeves 
with  circular  flaring  cull's 
will  need  a  yard  and 
three-fourths  of  dress 
goods  forty  inches  wide, 
with  half  a  yard  of  velvet 
twenty  inches  wide.  Of 
one  material,  they  require 
two  yards  and  seven- 
eighths  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  thirty 
or  thirty-six  inches  wide, 
or  a  yard  and  five-eighths 
forty-four  inches  wide,  or 
a  yard  and  a  half  fifty 
inches  wide.  A  pair  of 
sleeves  with  rolling  or 
straight  cuffs  calls  for  two 
yards  and  a  fourth  of 
goods  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  a  yard  and  five- 
eighths  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  a  yard  and  a  half  thir¬ 
ty-six  inches  wide,  or  a 
yard  and  a  half  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  three- 
eighths  fifty  inches  wide,  each  with  an  eighth  of  a  yard  of  velvet 
twenty  inches  wide  for  facing 
the  rolling  cuffs.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 

LADIES’  CLOSE-FITTING-  ■ 

DRESS  SLEEVE,  WITH  SHORT 
PUFF.  (To  be  Made  in  Full 
Length  or  in  a  Short  Puff.) 

No.  1125. — This  dressy  sleeve 
is  among  the  late  novel¬ 
ties  and  is  pictured  made 
of  silk.  It  is  a  close-fit¬ 
ting  coat  sleeve  shaped 
by  an  inside  and  outside 
seam  and  having  a  short 
flaring  puff  at  the  top. 

The  puff  is  gathered  at 
the  top  and  bottom  and 
droops  far  below  where 
its  lower  edge  is  sewed  to 
the  sleeve. 

The  sleeve  will  meet 
with  favor  from  those 
who  desire  the  novel  and 

picturesque.  All  stylish  fabrics  are  adaptable  to  the  mode. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1125  in  eight  sizes  for  ladies  from  nine 
to  sixteen  inches,  arm  measure,  measuring  the  arm  about  an 
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Ladies’  Close-Fitting  Dress  Sleeve, 
with  Short  Puff.  (To  be  Made 
in  Full  Length  or  in  a  Short 
Puff.)  (Copyright.) 
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Misses’  and  Girls’  Close-Fitting 
Dress-Sleeve,  with  Short  Puff. 
(To  be  Made  in  Full  Length  or 
in  a  Short  Puff.)  (Copyright.) 
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inch  below  the  bottom  of  the  arm’s-eye. 
For  a  lady  whose  arm  measures  eleven 
inches  as  described,  a  pair  of  sleeves 
needs  three  yards  and  an  eighth  of  mate¬ 
rial  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  and  a  fourth  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty-six 
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Missus’  and  Girls’  Puff  Dress  Sleevi 
ok  Three-Quarter  Length  ok  in  Full  Length.)  (Copyright.) 
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(To  be  Made  in  Elbow 


MISSES’  AND  GIRLS’  ONE-SEAM  LEG-O’-MUTTON  SLEEVE. 

(To  re  Gathered  or  Plaited  at  the  Top.) 

For  Coats,  Jackets,  etc. 

No.  1123. — This  sleeve  for  misses’  and  girls’  coats,  jackets, 
etc.,  is  a  counterpart  of  one  recently  issued  for  ladies  and  is 
illustrated  made  of  navy-blue  mohair.  It  is  smaller  than  those 
so  long  in  vogue  and  is  in  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  style;  it  is 
comfortably  close  on  the  forearm  and  Hares  and  droops  grace¬ 
fully  above.  The  fulness  at  the  top  may  he  collected  in  a 
double  row  of  gathers  or  in  two  upturning  plaits  at  each  side  of 
a  box-plait,  both  effects  being  illustrated. 

The  sleeve  will  be  convenient  to  use  when  remodelling  coats 
and  jackets  and  may  he  made  of  cloth,  silk,  satin  or  velvet. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1123  in  eight  sizes  from  two  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  a  pair  of  sleeves  needs 
two  yards  and  five-eighths  of  goods  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or 
a  yard  and  seven-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  three- 
fourths  thirty-six  or  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  a 
half  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 

MISSES’  AND  GIRLS’  SAILOR  COLLARS. 

No.  11G1. — The  three  styles  of  collars  here  illustrated  may 
be  worn  with  dresses,  blouse- waists  or  shirt-waists.  One  collar 
is  made  of 


inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  three-fourths  forty-four  inches  wide, 
or  a  yard  and  a  half  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  5d. 
or  10  cents. 

MISSES’  AND  GIRLS’  CLOSE-FITTING  DRESS-SLEEVE, 
WITH  SHORT  PUFF.  (To  be  Made  in  Full  Length 
or  in  a  Short  Puff.) 

No.  1155. — This  sleeve  is  pictured  made  of  alpaca  and  fits  the 
arm  closely.  It  is  a  close-fitting  coat  sleeve,  with  a  short,  Har¬ 
ing  puff  at  the  top.  The  puff  is  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom 
and  is  deepest  at  the  outside  of  the  arm  and  very  shallow  under 
the  arm.  For  evening  and  dressy  wear  the  sleeve  may  be  made 
up  in  a  short  puff,  as  illustrated. 

Silk,  cashmere,  chiffon  over  silk  and  most  of  the  dress  goods 
in  vogue  may  he  utilized  for  the  sleeve. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1155  in  eight  sizes,  from  two  to  sixteen 
years  old.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  a  pair  of  sleeves  needs 
two  yards  and  five-eighths  of  material  twenty-two  inches  wide, 
or  a  yard  and  seven-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and 
five-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  a  half  forty- 
four  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  an  eighth  fifty  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or 
10  cents. 

MISSES’  AND  GIRLS 

PUFF  DRESS  SLEEVE. 

(To  be  Made  in  Elbow  or 

T h r ee-Q u a kt e it  Length 

or  in  Full  Length.) 

No.  1159. — This  sleeve 
may  be  made  up  in  elbow, 
three-quarter  or  full  len¬ 
gth  and  is  shown  made  of 
plain  dress  goods.  The 
puff  is  gathered  at  its 
upper  and  lower  edges 
and  droops  and  Hares  sty¬ 
lishly  ;  it  is  arranged  on 
a  coat-shaped  lining 
which  in  the  full-length 
sleeve  is  finished  to  have 
the  effect  of  a  close  cuff. 

All  dress  materials  are 
suitable  for  making  this 
sleeve  and  the  light  Hum¬ 
mer  fabrics  are  especially 
pretty  for  it. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1159  in  eight  sizes,  from  two  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  For  a  girl  of  eight  years,  a  pair  of  sleeves 
needs  two  yards  and  a  half  of  material  twenty-two  inches  wide, 
or  a  yard  and  three-fourths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  a 
half  thirty-six  iuches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  a  fourth  forty-four 
or  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 
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Misses’  and  Girls’  One-Seam  Leg-o’-Mutton  Sleeve.  (To  be 
Gathered  or  Plaited  at  the  Top.)  For  Coats, 
Jackets,  etc.  (Copyright.) 
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Misses’  and  Girls’  Sailor  Collars. 


smoothly  on  the  waist  and 
shapes  three  points  at  the 
lower  edge  at  the  hack; 
in  front  its  ends  taper  to 
points  that  meet  a  little 
below  the  bust. 

Another  collar  is  made 
of  grass  linen  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  lace  edging  be¬ 
low  bauds  of  narrow  rib¬ 
bon.  It  is  perfectly  smooth 
and  curved  across  the 
back,  its  prettily  curved 
ends  meeting  on  the  bust. 

The  remaining  collar 
is  pictured  made  of  silk 
ami  trimmed  quite  elabo¬ 
rately  with  insertion  and 
lace  edging.  It  is  shaped 
at  the  center  of  the  hack 
to  Hare  a  little  below  the 
neck  and  its  ends  Hare 
from  the  throat. 

Lawn,  silk-and-linen, 
batiste,  and  the  dress 
goods  used  for  the  waist  or  costume  with  which  the  collars  are 
worn  are  commended  for  these  pretty  accessories. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1 1G1  in  eight  sizes  from  two  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  any  style  of  collar 
caiis  for  five-eighths  of  a  yard  of  material  twenty-two  or  more 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  5<1.  or  10  cents. 
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WOAEN  IN  THE  PROFESSIONS. 

MUSIC.— By  PROP.  XAVER  SCHARWENKA. 


Here  in  America  the  study  of  music — particularly  the  study 
of  good  music — is  followed  far  oftener  by  women  than  in 
Europe.  If  during  the  past  twenty  years  the  programmes  of 
our  large  concerts  have  gradually  climbed  to  the  same  level 
upon  which  those  of  the  Old  World  stand,  it  is  because  women 
have  proved  themselves  faithful  daughters  of  music  and  have 
shown  a  sincere  love  for  the  art ;  to  them  we  are  indebted  for 
some  of  the  best  music  we  have  heard.  It  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  manager  or  the  virtuoso  in  America  to  select  so- 
called  “  light  ”  material  for  his  programme,  nor  need  he  aim  at 
cheap  effects,  for  he  can  offer  the  appreciative  public  of  our 
large  cities  music  that  is  equally  as  good,  true  and  beautiful  as 
that  which  is  heard  in  Vienna,  Berlin  or  Paris.  This,  however, 
would  not  be  possible  if  nine-tenths  of  our  audiences  -were  not 
composed  of  women.  The  masculine  population  of  this  still 
very  young  country  has  not  yet  found  time  to  devote  itself  to 
art,  or  even  to  consider  it  as  an  important  factor  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  man.  For  the  present  all  the  energy  and  zeal  of 
American  men  is  absorbed  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  They 
nibble  at  music  occasionally,  courteously  lend  an  attentive  ear, 
but  it  is  not  a  part  of  their  intellectual  being.  Of  course,  this 
will  not  always  remain  so  ;  men  will  learn  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  things,  to  follow  women,  and  even  in  the  next  generation 
■we  may  hope  that  it  will  not  be  thought  very  strange  if  young 
America  finds  time,  outside  of  business,  to  enter  into  the  inter¬ 
esting  study  of  music. 

In  the  meantime  women  will  have  to  render  pioneer  services 
in  music.  The  number  of  young  girls  who  select  this  as  a 
means  of  livelihood  is  legion.  In  most  cases  this  occupation 
well  repays  them ;  it  not  alone  helps  them  financially,  but 
also  gives  them  a  great  deal  of  mental  satisfaction.  But  this  is 
not  always  the  case.  We  find  women  who  give  piano  lessons 
but  do  so  with  aversion.  They  have  undertaken  a  calling  for 
which  they  have  no  natural  qualifications  and  their  failure  is  a 
foregone  conclusion.  They  have  mapped  out  their  plan  of  life 
on  a  wrong  road  and  are,  therefore,  the  victims  of  continual 
disappointments.  They  started  with  the  fundamental  mistake  of 
considering  music  as  merely  a  product  of  mechanical  exercises. 
They  thought  they  were  justified  in  playing  the  piano  because 
they  have  five  fingers  on  each  hand,  but  there  is  a  vast  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  piano  and  a  type-writing  machine. 

A  young  woman  should  be  positive  that  she  has  absolute 
natural  talent  and  ability  before  she  decides  upon  music  as  a 
profession.  This  decision,  however,  is  neither  as  simple  nor  as 
easy  a  matter  as  would  at  first  seem.  In  many  people  the 
musical  talent  with  which  they  are  gifted  slumbers  deeply,  but 
when  at  last  it  has  been  awakened  its  wealth  and  strength  are 
wonderful.  Then  again,  teachers  of  music  are  sometimes  sorely 
disappointed  by  a  talent  which  was  at  first  highly  promising 
and  from  which  they  expected  much.  Who  but  the  teacher 
should  be  allowed  to  estimate  and  decide  upon  this  matter? 
The  necessity  of  selecting  a  conscientious  and  able  instructor 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  the  student  at  the  very  out¬ 
set  of  her  career. 

Teachers  are  many  in  number  and  various  in  kind.  It  is  not 
always  the  most  fashionable  teachers  who  are  the  best,  for 
sometimes  the  highly  popular  instructor  leads  his  pupils  away 
from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  artistic  development. 
Then  there  are  instructors  who  know  only  how  to  develop  the 
technique  of  their  scholars,  with  the  result  that  they  create  mere 
machines— not  feeling,  soulful  players.  The  general  public  is  only 
too  easily  deceived  by  these  seemingly  good  results  and  when 
such  a  drill  master  succeeds  in  convincing  people  that  he  lias“  an 
entirely  new  and  wonderful  method”  he  very  often  achieves  the 
name  of  being  a  veritable  wizard.  It  is  sad  but  perhaps  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  Ihese  methodical  people  thrive  better  here  with  us 
than  elsewhere.  It  remains  a  fact,  however,  that  in  piano  play¬ 
ing  the  evolution  of  technique  is  in  its  principal  features  so  firmly 
established,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  fundamental  varia¬ 
tion  from  well  recognized  methods.  Instructors  may  differ  as 
to  matters  of  detail  but  they  all  have  to  follow  the  same  road 
in  the  main.  The  one  who  can  best  combine  every  technical 
exercise  with  the  principles  of  music  in  its  purity  will  soonest 


reach  the  goal  of  success.  Not  the  fingers  but  the  ear  of  the 
player  most  needs  education,  for  this  is  the  portal  through 
which  music  enters  the  mind  and  soul,  and  this  comprehension 
once  attained  forces  the  fingers  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the 
player.  Therefore,  do  not  choose  for  a  teacher  the  one  most 
renowned,  most  talked  of,  but  the  best  musician.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  for  one  who  desires  to  learn 
how  to  play  the  piano  to  go  to  a  piano  teacher,  just  as  one  who 
wishes  to  sing  must  go  to  a  teacher  of  vocal  music. 

Having  been  careful  and  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  an  in¬ 
structor,  the  pupil  must  now  implicitly  follow  his  instructions. 
He  best  knows  how  to  advance  the  student.  During  my  long 
years  of  experience  I  have  more  than  once  seen  gifted  pupils 
impair  their  musical  development  by  some  caprice  or  self-will. 
It  is  the  cherished  ambition  of  many  young  girls  to  become 
great  musical  artists  and  this  makes  them  neglect  everything 
but  the  technical  part  of  their  work.  Almost  all  feel  that  this 
is  their  destiny  and  yet  only  a  few  are  chosen.  Those  who  have 
any  chance  to  shine  as  virtuosos  must  possess  a  marked  musical 
individuality,  together  with  fully  developed  technical  skill. 
Among  a  hundred  pupils  there  may  be,  perhaps,  one  whose 
talent  promises  that  she  will  achieve  virtuosoship,  but  experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  of  a  hundred  equally  as  promising  as  she  prob¬ 
ably  not  more  than  one  will  reach  the  goal. 

This  would  seem  to  demonstrate  that,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
concert  playing  as  a  profession  for  women  is  not  to  be  thought 
of.  As  music  teachers — especially  of  the  piano — women  have 
a  real  vocation.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  women  make 
better  teachers  than  do  men.  This  is  due  to  their  greater  for¬ 
bearance,  because  patience,  again  patience,  and  patience  always 
is  as  necessary  in  teaching  as  is  money  in  making  war.  Expe¬ 
rience  has  taught  me  that  in  teaching,  women  assistants  are 
more  thorough  and  more  forbearing  than  men,  and  I  particu¬ 
larly  prefer  to  place  scholars  in  the  first  stages  of  their  musical 
education  in  charge  of  women.  By  this  I  do  not  intend  to 
convey  the  idea  that  women  are  only  capable  of  imparting  the 
rudiments  of  music.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  able  to  prepare  themselves  so  as  to  impart  a 
thorough  musical  education. 

To  accomplish  this  they  must  go  through  a  systematic  course 
of  training,  devoting  to  it  a  great  deal  of  time,  labor  and  money. 
When  a  girl  has  decided  to  adopt  music  as  a  profession,  she 
must  not  let  a  false  economy  delude  her  into  accepting  a  teacher 
whose  principal  recommendation  is  the  low  rate  at  which  he 
values  his  services.  The  teacher  whose  preparation  for  his 
work  has  been  thorough  and  whose  intentions  are  serious,  is 
justified  in  charging  a  high  price  for  his  time,  and  whoever 
selects  him  will  find  that  this  course  is  far  better  and  much 
more  economical  in  the  end  than  choosing  a  so-called  cheap 
teacher. 

It  is  difficult  to  say,  as  a  general  rule,  whether  private  lessons 
are  to  be  preferred  to  lessons  at  a  conservatory,  this  decision 
depending  largely  upon  the  conditions  of  the  individual  case. 
In  this  country  there  is  not  a  great  difference  between  conserv¬ 
atory  and  private  lessons.  The  main  desideratum  is  that  the 
tuition  shall  be  based  upon  a  broad  musical  foundation  rather 
than  limited  to  the  technical  study  of  the  pianoforte.  Even 
those  who  do  not  want  to  teach  must  have  a  wide  horizon,  must 
be  able  to  look  beyond  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  This  is 
why  I  expect  all  of  my  pupils  who  aspire  to  music  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  to  thoroughly  acquaint  themselves  with  the  theoretical 
side  of  the  art,  so  that  they  will  not  look  upon  harmony  as 
something  separate  and  not  constituting  a  necessary  part  of 
their  training. 

A  thorough  musical  education  can  be  acquired  here  in  our 
own  country.  America’s  sons  and  daughters  do  not  need  to 
go  to  Europe  for  their  musical  training.  This  country  has 
many  excellent  musicians  and  fine  teachers,  and  it  is  folly  to 
search  abroad  for  what  can  be  had  in  like  quality  and  abund¬ 
ance  at  home.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  expenses  of  the 
student  are  far  less  in  her  own  country  than  they  would  be  else¬ 
where,  and  there  are  many  other  advantages  in  home  study. 
One  of  them  is  that  when  the  young  woman  is  far  enough 
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advanced  to  do  so  she  may  with  benefit  take  pupils  of  her  own 
while  continuing  her  studies.  In  this  way  she  can  have  the 
help  of  her  teacher  in  preparing  herself  for  an  assistant,  and  at 
the  same  time  greatly  reduce  the  expenses  of  her  tuition.  But 
under  no  circumstances  should  this  be  attempted  too  soon,  for 
what  one  has  learned  to-day  she  cannot  beneficially  teach 
another  to-morrow.  Instruction  must  have  time  to  be  assim¬ 
ilated  and  digested.  One  young  woman  came  to  me  with  the 
question  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  for  her  to  teach  after 
having  studied  music  for  six  months. 

The  mastery  of  the  pianoforte  and  of  the  theory  of  music  do 
not  constitute  the  end  of  all  perfection  for  the  music  teacher. 
She  must  also  learn  how  to  impart  what  she  has  herself  received. 
To  play  a  piece  technically  and  without  a  flaw  is  not  enough;  it 
must  penetrate  the  very  soul  to  awaken  the  musical  instincts 
of  hearers.  It  is  most  difficult  to  decide  how  each  individual 
pupil  should  be  trained  and  only  that  great  teacher,  experience, 
can  assist  the  instructor  in  this  work. 

Having  thus  shown  why  the  pathway  of  the  music  teacher  is 
not  either  a  short  or  entirely  smooth  one,  it  is  time  to  inquire 
what  she  may  expect  when  she  has  reached  her  journey’s  end. 


It  is  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  music  teachers  receive  but  & 
small  remuneration,  but  careful  investigation  will  show  that 
only  teachers  whose  musical  education  is  incomplete  will  accept 
such  compensation.  A  teacher  capable  of  giving  thorough 
musical  instruction  will  always  be  able  to  command  a  good  price 
for  her  work.  A  conscientious  and  reliable  music  teacher 
should  be  enabled  to  live  comfortably  by  teaching  three  or  four 
hours  a  day.  This  result  is  surely  a  great  inducement,  for  other 
branches  of  industry  open  to  women  require  their  time  from 
morning  until  night  and  seldom  admit  of  more  than  a  fortnight’s 
vacation  throughout  the  year.  In  New  York  City  a  good  music 
teacher  should  obtain  without  difficulty  $2.50  to  $3  a  lesson. 
By  giving  three  or  four  lessons  each  day  she  will  thus  realize 
some  $60  a  week.  As  the  season  usually  consists  of  six  months 
her  income  for  the  year  will  average  about  $30  per  week. 

But  beyond  its  excellent  financial  returns  the  art  of  music 
offers  many  other  advantages.  What  better  than  music  can 
console  us  for  the  many  inevitable  disappointments  life  has  in 
store  for  us  all?  It  makes  life  endurable,  gives  us  ideal  interests 
and  proves  itself  both  benefactor  and  solace  to  all  who  seriously 
devote  themselves  to  it. 


poisonous  WilD  plants  and  Theiii  antidotes. 


Graceful  of  habit  and  beautiful  in  form  and  color  are  many, 
indeed,  most  of  the  wayside  Summer  enemies  that  allure 
caresses  from  our  hands  only  to  cause  painful  remembrance  of 
the  intimacy.  There  are  persons  so  sensitive  to  vegetable  poi¬ 
sons  that  the  mere  breathing  of  the  air  in  which  they  grow  causes 
serious  discomfort  and  even  illness.  This  malevolent  influence 
is  most  active  in  early  Summer.  Happy  are  they  to  whom 
Nature  grants  immunity  from  the  bane  of  these  pretty,  mis¬ 
chievous  draperies  of  rocks  and  ridges,  swamp  beauties  or  grace¬ 
ful  shrubs  that  fascinate  but  make  us  suffer.  Much  confu¬ 
sion  and  a  certain  amount  of  danger  arise  from  the  fact  that 
the  nomenclature  of  plants  often  varies  according  to  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  found,  the  name  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  harmless  plant  in  one  section  being  elsewhere  ap¬ 
plied  to  another  venomous  in  its  nature. 

The  genus  rhus  includes  many  apparently  dissimilar  species 
of  plants  that  exude  the  same  venom.  They  are  variously 
called,  Swamp  Sumach,  Poison  Oak,  Poison  Ivy,  Poison  Ash, 
Dogwood,  etc.  The  properties  of  these  growths  are  alike,  while 
their  forms,  habits  of  development  and  adaptation  to  conditions 
differ.  One  plant  clings  to  sturdier  growths,  and  another,  ap¬ 
parently  the  same,  is  a  shrub  that  takes  care  of  itself.  Of 
course,  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  it  lives  has  much  to  do 
with  its  dependence  upon  or  independence  of  support. 

Ihe  most  venomous  to  the  touch  of  all  vegetation  in  the 
United  States  —  especially  to  those  persons  whose  skins  are 
sensitive — is  poison  oak.  It  grows  from  six  to  eighteen  feet 
high  in  the  Northern  States,  its  home  being  in  swamp  places  to 
which  it  allures  foliage  gatherers  by  its  graceful  form  and  the 
sumptuous  coloring  of  its  foliage.  Its  stems,  as  a  rule,  bear 
three  oval  leaves  from  two  to  four  inches  long  and  about  half  an 
inch  broad.  Now  and  then  there  are  five  leaves  upon  one  stem. 
Usually  in  the  Autumn  there  are  hard,  seed-like  berries,  dark  in 
color,  growing  under  the  leaves  upon  long,  slender  stems.  Its 
foliage,  shining  on  top  and  vividly,  and  sometimes— if  one  may 
say  so— angrily  green  in  Summer,  turns  to  a  fine,  purplish-red 
on  top  when  Autumn  comes.  Underneath  the  leaves  have  an 
almond-tinted,  velvety  surface  fascinating  to  foliage  gatherers 
who  do  not  know  how  treacherous  its  beauty  is.  In  California 
its  stem  is  less  sturdy  and  depends  upon  other  shrubs  for  sup¬ 
port,  but  its  poison  is  there  even  more  vicious  and  painful  than  in 
cooler  climates.  In  this  case,  as  in  some  others,  Mother  Nature 
sometimes  places  a  cure,  or,  at  least,  an  amelioration,  near  by 
the  source  of  poison — a  balsamic  plant  known  as  gridelia  ivbusta , 
which,  when  bruised  and  applied  at  once  to  flesh  inflamed  by 
poison  oak,  largely  neutralizes  its  injurious  effect. 

Poison  Ivy,  though  very  unlike  the  poison  oak  in  appearance, 
exudes  a  like  venom.  It  may  be  recognized  by  the  form  of 
its  foliage.  Each  of  its  stems  has  but  three  leaves,  while  the 
ordinary  ivy  has  five. 

There  are  some  curious  things  about  the  dogwood.  It 


poisons  one  person  in  a  score  and  none  of  the  others.  It  poisons 
at  one  time  those  who  may  handle  it  with  impunity  at  another. 
Some  persons  have  the  belief  that  it  is  the  male  dogwood  and 
not  the  female  growth  that  is  vicious. 

The  common  nettle,  which  stings  and  burns  and  leaves  a 
scarred  and  blistered  surface  upon  delicate  flesh,  contains  the 
same  acid  poison  found  in  poison  ivy,  dogwood  and  swamp 
sumach..  The  nettle  is  nourishing  and  harmless  when  boiled ; 
indeed,  it  is  valued  as  a  luxury  by  many,  but  he  who  gathers  it 
should  know  before  he  begins  whether  Nature  has  protected 
him  from  the  consequences  of  its  sting. 

Poison  from  contract  with  or  proximity  to  such  vegetation 
first  shows  its  influence  by  an  itching  and  reddened  skin, "then  by 
small  blisters  which  grow  larger  in  a  few  hours  and  are  followed 
by  lumps  or  a  general  swelling  of  the  injured  flesh,  and  later  on 
by  a  general  disturbance  of  the  system  with  fever,  nausea,  head¬ 
ache,  etc.  Those  who  are  not  aware  of  having  touched  any 
poisonous  plant  often  mistake  their  symptoms  for  those  of 
erysipelas,  and  thus  fail  to  apply  proper  remedy  or  antidote. 
Vegetable  poisons  being  acid,  alkalies  are  always  beneficial  as 
autidotes.  Lime  water  mixed  with  linseed  oil,  half  and  half, 
answers  very  well  in  mild  cases.  The  inflamed  skin  should  be 
bathed  with  it,  and  cloths  wet  with  it  be  kept  upon  the  blisters 
or  other  irruptions. 

One  table-spoonful  of  ammonia  in  a  pint  of  water  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  remedy,  usually  neutralizing  the  acid  of  rhus.  A  strong 
solution  of  soap  and  water,  being  an  alkali,  is  by  no  means  use¬ 
less  when  ammonia  and  other  more  potent  antidotes  are  beyond 
reach. .  Another  remedy  is  a  repeated  and  frequent  wetting  of 
the  blisters  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  carbolic  acid,  five 
parts  each  of  glycerine  and  ammonia  and  fifty  parts  of  water. 
A  strong  solution  of  soda  or  saleratus  and  water  is  also  beneficial. 
For  general  disturbance  of  the  system  carefully  selected  food^ 
cooling  drinks  and  repose  are  usually  efficacious.  When  the 
blisters  and  inflammation  extend  to  the  head  and  body  a 
physician  should  be  consulted.  ’ 

Poisonous  growths  that  have  been  eaten  require  prompt 
antidotes,  the  use  of  the  stomach  pump,  or  both.  Wild  pars¬ 
nips,  now  and  then  mistaken  for  artichokes,  are  often  deadly 
when  help  is  unobtainable. 

Nightshade  is  a  reputed  poison.  Belladonna  is  made  from  it 
therefore,  it  should  not  be  tasted. 

Toadstools  are  through  ignorance  of  their  fetid  odor  and 
bluish  under  growths  sometimes  mistaken  for  mushrooms. 

Certain  wild  berries  that  cling  to  shrubs  and  vines  through 
the  Winter  are  poisonous  when  eaten.  One  variety  called  Dog¬ 
berries  in  New  England  is  said  to  have  no  known  antidote,  and 
when  eaten  is  certain  to  slowly  and  painfully  end  the  victim’s 
life.  These,  internal  poisons,  unlike  external  ones,  have  no 
general  specific.  Therefore,  prudent  persons  will  eat  nothing 
with  which  they  are  unacquainted.  A.  BUCHANAN. 
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The  ai^T  of  Knitting. — No.  61. 

ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  KNITTING. 


k.— Knit  plain. 

p. — Purl,  or  as  it  is  often  called,  seam, 
pi.— Plain  knitting, 
n.— Narrow. 

k  2  to.— Knit  2  together.  Same  as  n. 

th  o  or  o.— Throw  the  thread  over  the  needle. 

Make  one. — Make  a  stitch  thus  :  Throw  the  thread  in  front  of  the  needle  and 
knit  the  next  stitch  in  the  ordinary  mauner.  Un  the  next  row  or  round  this 
throw-over,  or  put-over  as  it  is  frequently  called,  is  used  as  a  stitch.)  Or,  knit 
one  and  purl  one  out  of  a  stitch. 

To  Knit  Crossed. — Insert  needle  in  the  back  of  the  stitch  and  knit  as  usual. 


si.— Slip  a  stitch  from  the  left  needle  to  the  right  needle  without  knitting  it. 
si  and  b. — Slip  and  bind.  Slip  one  stitch,  knit  the  next ;  pass  the  slipped 
stitch  over  the  knit  stitch  as  in  binding  off  work. 

To  Bind  or  Cast  Off. — Either  slip  or  knit  the  first  stitch  ;  knit  the  next ;  pass 
the  first  or  slipped  stitch  over  the  second,  and  repeat  as  far  as  directed. 

Row. — Knitting  once  across  the  work  when  but  two  needles  are  used. 

Round. — Knitting  once  around  the  work  when  four  or  more  needles  are  used, 
as  in  a  sock  or  stocking 

Repeat. — This  means  to  work  designated  rows,  rounds  or  portions  of  work  as 
many  times  as  directed. 


*  Stars  or  asterisks  mean,  as  mentioned  wherever  they  occur,  that  the  details  given  between  them  are  to  be  repeated 
as  many  times  as  directed  before  going  on  with  those  details  which  follow  the  next  *.  As  an  example:  *  K  2,  pi,  th 
o,  and  repeat  twice  more  from  *  (or  last  *(,  means  that  you  are  to  knit  as  follows:  k  2,  p  I,  th  o;  k  2,  p  I,  th  c;  k  2, 
p  I,  th  o,  thus  repeating  the  k  2,  p  l,th  o,  twice  more  after  making  It  the  first  time,  making  it  three  times  in  all  before 
proceeding  with  the  next  part  of  the  direction. 


Twenty-first  row. — i,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  5,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  1, 


FlN&ER-BOWL  DOiLY. 

Figure  No.  1. — Cast  on  35  stitches. 

First  row. — SI  1,  k  23,  n,  o,  k  4,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 
Second  row. — Knit  4,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  28,  leave  2. 

Third  row. — SI  1,  k  20,  n,  o,  k  5,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  2,  o, 
k  2. 

Fourth  raw. — Knit  5,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  26,  leave  4 


Figure  No.  1. — Finger-Bowl  Doily. 


Fifth  row. — SI  1,  k  17,  n,  o,  k  6,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  3,  o,  k  2. 

Sixth  row. — Knit  6,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  24,  leave  6. 

Seventh  rote.— SI  1,  k  14,  n,  o,  k  7,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  n,  o 
twice,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Eighth  raw.—  Knit  5,  p  1,  k  1,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  22,  leave  8. 

Ninth  raw. — SI  1,  k  11,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  2,  o 
twice,  p  2  to. ,  k  7. 

Tenth  row.— Bind  oil  4,  k  2,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  20,  leave  10. 

Eleventh  raw. — SI  1,  k  8,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  1,  o 
twice,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 

Twelfth  row. — Knit  4,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  18,  leave  12. 

Thirteenth  raw. — SI  1,  k  5,  n,  o,  k  2,  n,  o,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  1,  o 
twice,  p  2  to.,  k  2,  o,  k  2. 

Fourteenth  row. — Knit  5,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  16,  leave  14. 

Fifteenth  rate. — SI  1,  k  5,  o,  n,  k  2,  o,  k  3  to.,  o,  k  3,  o 
twice,  p  2  to. ,  k  3,  o,  k  2. 

Sixteenth  raw. — Knit  6,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  14,  leave  16. 

Seventeenth  row. — SI  1,  k  4,  o,  n,  k  7,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  n,  o 
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Twenty-second  row. — Knit  4,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  8,  leave  22. 

Twenty-third  row. — SI  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  4,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  2, 
o,  k  2. 

Twenty-fourth  raw. — Knit  5,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  6,  leave  24. 

Twenty -fifth  row. — SI  1,  o,  n,  k  3,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  3,  o, 
k  2. 

Twenty-sixth  row. — Knit  6,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  4,  leave  26. 

Twenty-seventh  row . — SI  1,  k  3,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  n,  o  twice, 
n,  o,  k  2. 

Twenty -eighth  me.— Knit  5,  p  1,  k  1,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  2, 
leave  28. 

Twenty-ninth  raw. — SI  1,  k  1,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  7. 

Thirtieth  row. — Bind  off  4,  k  2,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  30. 

Repeat  until  you  have  twelve  points. 

TORCHON-POINT  LACE. 

Figure  No.  2.— This  is  a  very  pretty  pattern  of  knitted  lace, 
which  may  be  made  of  silk,  cotton  or  wool. 

Cast  on  12  stitches. 

First  row. — Knit  2,  th  o,  n,  th  o,  n,  k  1,  th  o  twice,  n,  k  o. 

Second  iow. — K  5,  p  1,  k  2,  th  o,  n,  th  o,  n,  k  1. 

Third,  Seventh ,  Eleventh  and  Fifteenth  rows. — K  2,  th  o.  n, 
th  o,  n,  k  remainder  of  row  plain. 

Fourth  row. — K  8,  th  o,  n,  th  o,  n,  k  1. 

Fifth  row. — K  2,  th  o,  n,  th  o,  n,  k  1,  th  o  twice,  n,  th  o 
twiCe  n  k  2 

Sixth  row. — K  4,  p  1,  k  2,  p  1,  k  2,  th  o,  n,  th  o,  n,  k  1. 

Eighth  row. — K  10,  th  o,  n,  th  o,  n,  k  1. 

Ninth  row.—  K  2,  th  o,  n,  th  o,  n,  k  1,  th  o  twice,  n,  th  o 
twice,  n,  th  o  twice,  n,  k  2. 

Tenth  row. — 

K  4,  p  1,  k  2, 

p  1,  k  2,  p  1,  k 
2,  th  o,  n,  th  o, 
n,  k  1. 

Twelfth  row. 

— K  13,  th  o,  n, 
th  o,  n,  k  1. 

T hirt  eenth 
raw. — K  2,  th  o, 
n,  th  o,  n,  k  1, 
th  o  twice,  n,  th 
o  twice,  n,  th  o 
twice,  n,  th  o 
twice,  n,  k  3. 

Fourteenth 
row. — K  5,  p  1, 
k2,  p  1,  k2,  p  1, 
k2,  pi,  k2, tho, 
n,  th  o,  n,  k  1. 

Sixteenth  row. — Bind  off  10  (leaving  11  on  the  left  hand 
needle),  k  6,  th  o,  n,  th  o,  n,  k  1. 

Repeat  these  details  for  all  the  work. 


Figure  No.  2. — Torchon-Point  Lace. 


twice,  n,  o,  k  2.  . 

Eighteenth  raw. — Knit  5,  p  1,  k  1,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  12, 

leave  18. 

Nineteenth  raw. — SI  1,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  6,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  7. 
Twentieth  raw. — Bind  off  4,  k  2,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  10,  leave  20. 


DAISY  LACE. 

Figure  No.  3. — Cast  on  26  stitches  and  knit  across  plain. 
First  raw. — SI  1,  k  2,  th  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  5,  n,  th  o  twice, 
n,  k  3,  th  o  twice,  n,  th  o  twice,  n,  th  o,  n,  k  3. 
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KNITTED  INSERTION. 


Figure  No.  3. — Daisy  Lace. 


Figure  No.  5. — Knitted  Insertion. 


1,  k  2,  th  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  3,  n,  th  o  twice,  n,  n,  th  o 
twice,  n,  k  8,  th  o,  n,  k  3. 

Eighth  row.— Bind  off  3,  k  3,  th  o,  n,  k  6,  p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  4, 
th  o  twice,  p  2  to. ,  k  3. 

Ninth  row. — SI  1,  k  2,  th  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  5,  n,  th  o  twice, 

n,  k  3,  th  o  twice,  n,  th  o  twice,  n,  th  o,  n,  k  3. 

Tenth  row.— Knit  4,  th  o,  n,  k  1,  p  1,  k  2,  p  1,  k  5,  p  1,  k  6, 
th  o  twice,  p  2  to. ,  k  3. 

Eleventh  row.— SI  1,  k  2,  th  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  18,  th  o,  n, 
k  3. 

Twelfth  row. — Knit  4,  th  o,  n,  k  17,  th  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  3. 
Thirteenth  row. — SI  1,  k  2,  th  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  12,  th  o 
twice,  n,  k  4,  th  o,  n,  k  3. 

Fourteenth  row.— Knit  4,  th  o,  n,  k  5,  p  1,  k  12,  th  o  twice, 
p  2  to.,  k  3. 

Fifteenth  row. — SI  1,  k  2,  tho  twice, 
p  2  to.,  k  19,  th  o,  n,  k  3. 

Sixteenth  rcno. — Bind  off  3,  k  3,  th 

o,  n,  k  15,  th  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  3. 


Figure  No.  5. — Cast  on  15 
stitches  and  knit  across  plain. 

First  row. — Th  o  twice,  p  2 
to.,  k  5,  th  o  twice,  k  2  to.,  k 
4,  th  o  twice,  p  2  to. 

Second  rcno. — Th  o  twice,  p  2 
to.,  k  11,  dropping  the  second 
half  of  the  put- over,  th  o  twice, 
p  2  to.;  drop  the  last  stitch. 

Third  row. — Th  o  twice,  p  2  to., 
k  4,  th  o  3  times,  p  2  to. ,  th  o 
twice,  k  2  to. ,  k3,  th  o  twice, p  2  to. 

Fourth ,  Sixth  and  Eighth  rows. — Make  these  rows  like  the 
second. 

Fifth  row.— Th  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  3,  th  o  3  times,  p  2  to.,  th 
o  3  times,  p  2  to.,  th  o  twice,  k  2  to.,  k  2,  th  o  twice,  p  2  to. 

Seventh  me.— Th  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  2,  th  o  3  times,  p  2  to., 
th  o  3  times,  p  2  to.,  th  o  3  times,  p  2  to.,  th  o  twice,  k  2  to., 
k  1,  th  o  twice,  p  2  to. 

Ninth  row. — Like  eighth  row,  but  there  will  be  no  put-overs 
to  drop  in  the  middle  of  row. 

Tenth  row. — Th  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  3,  th  o  twice,  k  2  to.,  th  o 
twice,  k  2  to.,  th  o  twice,  k  2  to.,  k  2,  th  o  twice,  p  2  to. 

Eleventh  row. — Th  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  11,  dropping  the  extra 
put-overs,  th  o  twice,  p  2  to. 

Twelfth  row. — Th  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  4,  th  o  twice,  k  2  to.,  th 


DOTTED  DIAMOND  LACE. 


Figure  No.  4.  —  Cast  on  32  stitches 
and  knit  across  plain. 

First  row. — SI  1,  k  7,  n,  th  o,  k  3, 
th  o,  n,  k  2,  n,  th  o  twice,  n,  k  3,  n, 
th  o,  k  3,  th  o,  k  3. 

Second  row. — Th  o,  n,  k  12,  p  1,  k  18. 

Third  row. — SI  1,  k  6,  n,  th  o,  k  5, 
th  o,  n,  k  7,  n,  th  o,  k  5,  th  o,  k  3. 

Fourth  row. — Th  o,  n,  k  32. 

Fifth  row. — SI  1,  k  5,n,  th  o,  k 


Figure  No.  4. — Dotted  Diamond  Lace. 


n,  th  o,  k  7,  th  o,  k  3. 

Sixth  row. — Th  o,  n,  k  33. 

Seventh  row. — SI  1,  k  4,  n,  th  o,  k  9, 
th  o,  n,  k  3,  n,  th  o,  k  9,  th  o,  k  3. 

Eighth  row. — Th  o,  n,  k  34. 

Ninth  row. — SI  1,  k  3,  n,  th  o,  k  3, 

n,  th  o  twice,  n,  k  4,  th  o,  n,  k  1,  n,  th 

o,  k  3,  n,  th  o  twice,  n,  k  4,  th  o,  k  3. 

Tenth  row. — Th  o,  n,  k  8,  p  1,  k  15,  p  1,  k  10. 

Eleventh  row. — SI  1,  k  2,  n,  th  o,  k  2,  n.  th  o  twice,  n,  n,  th  o 
twice,  n,  k  3,  th  o,  k  3  to.,  th  o,  k  2,  n,  th  o  twice,  n,  n,  th  o 
twice,  n,  k  3,  th  o,  k  3. 

Twelfth  rcno. — Th  o,  n,  k  7,  p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  11,  p  1,  k  3,  p  1, 
k  8. 

Thirteenth  row. — SI  1,  k  4,  th  o,  n,  k  2,  n,  th  o  twice,  n,  k  3, 


Figure  No.  6.— Torchon  Lace. 


twice,  k  2  to.,  k  3,  th  o  twice,  p  2  to. 

Thirteenth  row.—1 Th  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  11,  th  o  twice,  p  2  to. 
Fourteenth  row.—  Th  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  5,  th  o  twice,  k  2  to.] 
4,  th  o  twice,  p  2  to. 

Fifteenth  row.— Th  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  11,  th  o  twice,  p  2  to. 
Sixteenth  rcno. — Like  ninth. 

Repeat  from  first  row. 


Second  row.—  Knit  4,  th  o,  n,  k  1,  p  1,  k  2,  p  1,  k  5,  p  1,  k  6, 
th  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  3. 

Third  rmn — SI  1,  k  2,  th  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  3,  n,  th  o  twice, 
n,  n.  th  o  twice,  n  k  7,  th  o,  n,  k  3. 

Fourth  row—  Knit  4,  th  o,  n,  k  8,  p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  4,  th  o 
twice,  p  2,  to.,  k  3. 

Fifth  row.— SI  1,  k  2,  th  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  5,  n,  th  o  twice, 

n,  k  3,  th  o  twice, 
n,  k  4,  th  o,  n,  k  3. 

Sixth  row. — Knit 
4,  th  o,  n,  k  5,  p 
1,  k  5,  p  1,  k  6, 
th  o  twice,  p  2  to., 
k  3. 

Seventh  rccw. — SI 


n,  th  o,  k  3.  th  o,  n,  k  2,  n,  th  o  twice,  n,  n,  k  3,  th  o,  n,  k  2. 

Fourteenth  me.— Th  o,  n,  k  8,  p  1,  k  15,  p  1,  k  10. 

Fifteenth  row. — SI  1,  k  5,  th  o,  n,  k  7,  n,  th  o,  k  5,  th  o,  n, 
k  7,  n,  th  o,  n,  k  2. 

Sixteenth  row. — Th  o,  n,  k  34. 

Seventeenth  row. — SI  1,  k  6,  th  o,  n,  k  5,  n,  th  o,  k  7,  th  o,  n, 
k  5,  n,  th  o,  n,  k  2. 

Eighteenth  row. — Th  o,  n,  k  33. 

Nineteenth  row. — SI  1,  k  7,  th  o,  n,  k  3,  n,  th  o,  k  9,  th  o,  n, 
k  3,  n,  th  o,  n,  k  2. 

Twentieth  rcno. — Th  o,  n,  k  32. 

Twenty-first  row. — SI  1,  k  8,  th  o,  n,  k  1,  n,  th  o,  k  3,  n,  th  o 
twice,  n,  k  4,  th  o,  n,  k  1,  n,  th  o,  n,  k  2. 

Twenty-second  row.—  Th  o,  n,  k  12,  p  1,  k  18. 

Twenty-third  row. — SI  1,  k  9,  th  o,  k  3  to.,  th  o,  k  2,  n,  th  o 

twice,  n,  n,  th  o  twice,  n,  k  3, 
th  o,  k  3  to.,  th  o,  n,  k  2. 

Twenty-fourth  row. — Th  o,  n, 
k  9,  p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  16. 

Repeat  from  first  row. 
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TORCHON  LACE. 

Figure  No.  6. — Cast  on  14  stitches  and  knit  across  plain. 
First  row. — SI  1,  o,  n,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  n,  o,  k  1,  o,  k  1. 
Second  and  every  alternate  row. — Knit  plain. 

Third  row.— SI  1,  o,  n,  k  4,  n,  o,  n,  o,  k  3,  o,  k  1. 

Fifth  row.— SI  1,  o,  n,  k  3,  n,  o,  n,  o,  k  5,  o,  k  1. 

Seventh  row. — Si  1,  o,  n,  k  2,  n,  o,  n,  o,  k  7,  o,  k  1. 

Ninth  row. — SI  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  n,  o,  k  4,  o,  n,  k  3,  o,  k  1. 


Eleventh  row. — SI  1,  o,  n,  n,  o,  n,  o,  k  4,  n,  o,  n,  k  3,  o,  k  1. 
Thirteenth  row . — SI  1,  o,  n,  k  2,  o,  n,  o,  n,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  3, 
o,  n. 

Fifteenth  row. — Si  1,  o,  n,  k  3,  o,  n,  o,  n,  k  5,  n,  o,  n. 
Seventeenth  row. — SI  1,  o,  n,  k  4.  o,  n,  o,  n,  k  3,  n,  o,  n. 
Nineteenth  row. — SI  1,  o,  n,  k  5,  o,  n,  o,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  n. 
Twenty-first  row. — SI  1,  o,  n,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  2,  o,  n,  o,  k 
3  to.,  o,  n. 

Twenty-third  raw. — SI  1,  o,  n,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  2,  o,  k  3  to.,  o,  n. 


THE  SERPENT  AND  THE  DOVE. 

By  JULIA  MAGRUDER,  Author  of  “Princess  Sonia,”  “The  Violet, ”  etc. 


Julia  Magruder. 


The  result 
of  that  visit 
to  the  Balti¬ 
more  gallery 
and  the  start¬ 
ling  incident 
with  which 
it  had  been 
attended 
was  to  cause 
Dr.  Belmont 
to  make  a  re¬ 
solution  that 
tip  would  rim 


every  risk  and  count  no  cost  to  sift  to  the  bottom  the  secret  of 
this  young  girl’s  situation  in  her  aunt’s  house  and  to  render  her 
any  service  of  which  she  might  be  in  need.  True,  the  Merediths 
were  his  patients  and  there  was  a  long  acquaintance  between 
the  families,  but  he  had  never  liked  Ermentrude,.  and  now,  in 
spite  of  her  appeal  to  his  sympathy,  he  had  conceived  an  abso¬ 
lute  horror  of  her. 

The  return  trip  from  Baltimore  had  been  very  constrained 
and  all  three  of  the  party  were  glad  when  it  was  over.  Ermen- 
trude  obviously  resented  Dr.  Belmont’s  lack  of  sympathetic 
response  to  her  appeal,  and  she  read  a  magazine  during  most 
of  the  journey.  Muriel,  who  sat  next  her  and  looked  out  of 
the  window,  had  lost  all  her  color,  and  looked  so  unlike  the 
brilliant  creature  of  the  morning— especially  as  her  jacket  was 
buttoned  close  over  her  ricli-hued  blouse,  taking  away  the 
charming  red-breast  effect — that  Belmont  said  to  himself  his 
little  bird  was  moulting ! 

As  for  Belmont,  his  mind  was  so  busy  with  keen  conjec¬ 
tures  and  dark  misgivings  that  he,  too,  was  siient  and  ab¬ 
sorbed.  What  he  most  desired  was  the  means  of  proving  a 
certain  theory  which  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind,  and 
he  was  trying  now  to  discover  the  method  of  doing  so. 

Mrs.  Meredith’s  carriage  met  the  party  at  the  station,  and, 
refusing  Ermentrude’s  offer  to  drive  him  to  his  house,  he  helped 
the  two  ladies  in  aifd  then  took  leave  of  them,  preferring,  as  he 
declared,  to  walk.  So  far,  nothing  was  accomplished  toward 
the  end  he  had  in  view,  except  that  he  felt  he  had  managed  to 
convey  to  that  lovely  little  country  maiden  an  assurance  of 
good-will  and  friendliness  as  he  pressed  her  hand  at  parting. 
It  was  strange  how  he  had  longed  to  linger  over  that  fond 
pressure  and  how  instinctively  he  had  hurried  over  the  parting 
with  the  other  woman ! 

Dr.  Belmont  told  himself  that  what  he  had  before  him  was  a 
delicate  and  difficult  undertaking,  but  he  was  a  brave  man  and 
fortune  favors  the  brave. 

It  happened  that  the  very  next  day  Mrs.  Meredith  was  taken 
slightly  ill  and  sent  for  him.  On  his  way  to  his  patient’s  room 
he  encountered  Muriel  in  the  hall.  As  she  recognized  him  a 
look  of  spontaneous  and  unmistakable  welcome  came  into  her 
lovely  face,  and  she  held  out  her  hand  with  a  friendly  gesture, 
in  which  he  somehow  seemed  to  divine  an  appeal  for  protection 
or  for  help.  Insensible  as  he  had  shown  himself  to  a  like  appeal 
from  another  woman,  the  present  one  moved  him  profoundly. 
The  difference  was  in  the  women.  He  now  felt  such  an  over¬ 
powering  longing  to  give  this  little  gentle  being  the  support  of 
his  strong  arm  that  it  was  no  wonder  he  could  not  keep  the 


In  Two  Parts — Part  Two, 

tenderness  and  solicitude  out  of  his  eyes,  as  he  held  her  hand 
in  his  and  said:  “  How  are  you,  dear  child?  Are  you  well  and 
happy?  ” 

“Very  well,  thank  you,”  she  said,  coloring  beneath  his  steady 
gaze. 

“And  happy?”  he  said  insistently.  She  gave  a  little  half 
embarassed  laugh,  and  then  said  : 

“Happy !  What  a  funny  question  !  I  have  stopped  even  think¬ 
ing  about  that.  Is  anyone  happy ?  Are  you?” 

“If  I  am  not  I  can  see  how  I  might  be,”  he  answered. 

“  Happiness  is  procurable.  Don’t  you  let  anyone  persuade  you 
that  it  is  not.  Couldn’t  you  make  a  friend  of  me  and  tell  me 
what  it  is  that  keeps  you  from  being  happy?” 

“Oh,  it’s  no  especial  thing,”  she  said.  “  It’s  just  everything.” 

“But  life  has  a  panacea  for  that  everything,”  he  said.  “You 
know  it  is  my  business  to  give  prescriptions.  I  am  going  to 
prescribe  that  panacea  for  you.”  She  shook  her  head  with  an 
unbelieving  smile. 

“What  is  it?”  she  said. 

“I  will  tell  you  its  name  when  I  administer  it,”  he  answered. 
“  My  only  fear  is  that  you  may  refuse  to  take  it.” 

“Not  from  you,”  she  said  with  a  look  of  child-like  confi¬ 
dence  ;  “  I  will  take  any  remedy  that  is  prescribed  by  you.” 

“You  trust  me,  then?”  he  asked  eagerly,  his  eyes  kindling. 
She  bowed  her  head. 

“And  like  me?”  he  questioned  eagerly. 

“Oh,  dearly!”  she  answered,  with  the  most  candid  unre¬ 
serve.  “No  one  else  has  been  so  good  to  me  as  you.” 

“Poor  child!”  he  murmured,  tenderly,  “I  have  done  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing,  but  now  that  I  know  you  trust  and  like  me,  I 
will !  I  have  come  to  understand  that  you  are  in  need  of  a 
friend,  and  that  friend  I  will  be,  so  help  me  God  !  ” 

The  appearance  of  a  servant  cut  short  the  interview,  and 
Belmont  had  only  time  to  give  the  little  hand  another  reassuring 
pressure  as  he  turned  away  to  Mrs.  Meredith’s  room. 

That  lady  was  in  the  very  common  predicament  of  being  more 
scared  than  hurt,  and  so,  after  the  doctor  had  administered  mild 
medicine  and  judicious  encouragement  in  equal  parts,  he  took  a 
comfortable  chair  near  the  bed-side  and  fell  into  general  talk. 
Mrs.  Meredith  was  delighted.  It  was  a  rare  thing  for  this 
agreeable  doctor  to  give  iiis  patients  such  a  treat,  and,  now  that 
her  mind  was  relieved  about  her  health,  she  entered  amiably 
into  the  conversation.  Belmont  did  a  certain  amount  of  wheed¬ 
ling  by  way  of  preface,  and  then  skilfully  led  the  talk  to  the 
subject  of  the  little  art-student.  By  adroit  and  not  too  eager 
questioning  he  learned  in  fifteen  minutes  all  that  he  wanted  to 
kuow. 

The  girl  was  an  orphan,  it  appeared,  and  without  money. 
Mrs.  Meredith  was  paying  for  these  lessons  in  drawing  and 
painting  with  the  expectation  that  Muriel  would  support  herself 
by  teaching,  in  a  school.  The  idea  was  to  get  her  into  a 
boarding-school  where  she  could  have  her  residence  as  well  as 
her  classes.  This  gave  Belmont  the  opportunity  to  put  some 
searching  questions.  Was  this  young  girl,  he  asked,  sufficiently 
matured  and  strong  in  character  to  be  trusted  to  stand  thus 
alone  ? 

“Oh,  unquestionably,”  Mrs.  Meredith  replied.  “She  is  a 
good  little  thing  and  I  should  never  have  a  qualm  in  leaving 
her  in  such  a  position.  You  see  how  simple  and  interesting  a 
little  creature  she  is,  particularly  when  contrasted  with  Ermen- 
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truae’s  splendid  personality?  I  had  the  insight  to  understand 
.at  once  that  she  was  not  intended  for  society,  and  so  I  have 
made  no  effort  to  put  her  there.  She  would  be  utterly  out  of 
place,  and  if  I  can  secure  her  a  position  in  a  good  school,  I  shall 
be  perfectly  satisfied.  You  have  so  much  influence  that  I  had 
already  determined  to  ask  your  aid  in  the  matter.  Perhaps 
you  can  help  me  to  place  her  suitably.” 

“  Perhaps  I  can,”  said  Belmont  in  an  inscrutable  tone,  “but 
how  about  her  work  ?  Is  she  really  capable  of  teaching,  and 
can  she  do  anything  at  drawing  and  coloring?  I  should  like  to 
see  some  specimens  of  her  work  before  recommending  her. 
Principals  of  schools  are  very  difficult  now.” 

“Yes,  I  know  they  are,”  said  Mrs.  Meredith,  “and  really 
I’ve  never  noticed  her  work  particularly.  I  know  she  has  a 
good  many  canvases  in  her  room.  Shall  I  show  you  some  of 
them  ?  ” 

As  Belmont  assented,  a  maid  was  summoned  and  ordered  to 
go  to  Miss  Burns’  room  and  bring  some  of  the  canvases  in  for 
inspection. 

“  If  Miss  Burns  is  there,  simply  tell  her  that  I  want  to  look  at 
them,”  said  Mrs.  Meredith.  “  If  she  is  not  there,  say  nothing 
to  her  about  it.” 

When  the  maid  was  gone  Mrs.  Meredith  turned  to  Belmont 
and  said  :  “  I’ve  really  been  intending  to  go  down  to  the  studio 
and  have  a  talk  with  her  master  and  get  his  opinion  of  her 
work  and  capacity, 
but  I  have  not  had 
the  time.” 

When  the  servant 
reentered  with  two 
•or  three  canvases, 
by  Belmont’s  direc¬ 
tion  they  were 
placed  against  the 
wall.  Then  he  got 
’up  and  stood  look¬ 
ing  at  them  with 
his  back  to  Mrs. 

Meredith. 

It  was  a  good 
thing  that  he  took 
this  precaution,  for 
the  astonished  de¬ 
light  which  the  sight 
of  these  pictures 
caused  in  him  in¬ 
stantly  became  evi¬ 
dent  in  his  face. 

He  flushed  darkly, 
stared  in  bewilder¬ 
ment  for  a  moment, 
and  then  broke  into 
a  smile  of  absolute 
joy.  With  his  face 
wrell  averted  he  walked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  pictures  and 
scrutinized  them  with  a  critical,  astonished  and  delighted  gaze. 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  her  work?”  said  Mrs.  Meredith. 
“You  are  supposed  to  be  very  knowing.  Is  it  good  or  bad?” 

“Good,”  he  said  quietly,  ordering  his  features  into  a  calm 
composure  before  he  looked  at  her. 

“  Do  you  think  she  could  probably  get  a  position  to  teach 
young  pupils?” 

“  I  think  she  probably  could — should  there  be  occasion  for 
it.” 

“My  deai'  friend,  the  occasion  already  exists,”  said  Mrs. 
Meredith.  “  There’s  no  question  about  that.  When  her  course 
is  done,  then,  you  will  interest  yourself  in  placing  her,  will 
you  ?  ” 

“Assuredly,”  said  the  doctor,  rising,  “but  I  must  be  going 
now.  Send  those  pictures  back  at  once,  and  if  you  don’t  mind, 
don’t  let  her  know  fliat  I  have  seen  them.” 

He  made  this  request  with  earnestness,  for  the  reason  that, 
although  those  canvases  had,  as  he  knew,  said  little  to  the  girl’s 
aunt,  they  had  said  so  much  to  him  that  he  almost  felt  as  if  he 
had  been  eavesdropping  at  the  door  of  this  young  girl’s  heart. 
He  saw  her  character  so  plainly  expressed  in  them — a  character 
so  true,  so  sweet,  so  ardent,  so  poetical,  so  craving  for  all  things 
sweet  and  pure  and  good  in  love  and  in  life,  that  the  impression 
which  her  merely  external  personality  had  made  upon  him  was 
•quickened  into  a  fervent  flame.  He  had  asked  himself  a  dozen 
times  since  that  trip  to  Baltimore,  “Am  I  in  love  ?  ”  but  now 
he  said  to  himself  without  hesitation,  “I  am  in  love.” 


As  he  was  walking  down  the  wide  hall  of  Mrs.  Meredith’s 
handsome  house,  treading  softly  upon  deep  carpets  and  making 
no  audible  sound,  he  glanced  into  an  apartment  with  which  he 
was  very  familiar,  and  which  served  as  a  sort  of  morning  sitting- 
room.  The  door  was  half-ajar,  but  not  a  sound  came  from  it, 
and  he  would  have  passed  straight  on  but  for  a  dazzle  of  light 
which  caught  his  eye  and  a  picture  which  held  him  spell-bound. 

There  were  two  people  in  the  room — the  companions  of  his 
trip  to  Baltimore.  Miss  Meredith  stood  w’ith  a  small  silver 
mirror  in  her  hand  upon  which  she  had  caught  the  focused 
rays  of  the  Winter  sun-light,  and  she  so  held  the  mirror  as  to 
turn  this  beam  of  light  upon  the  face  of  the  young  girl  who  had 
half  risen  from  her  chair  and  was  putting  out  her  hands  as  if 
in  protest. 

“Oh,  don’t,  don’t — please  don’t!”  he  distinctly  heard  her 
say. 

The  next  instant  he  had  thrown  the  door  wide  open,  and, 
with  a  few  hasty  strides,  advanced  to  the  center  of  the  room. 

As  he  did  so,  Ermentrude  dropped  the  hand  which  held  the 
mirror  and  turned  upon  him  an  expression  of  mingled  embar¬ 
rassment  and  anger.  He  looked  at  Muriel.  She  had  sunk  into 
her  seat  wdth  the  look  of  one  released  from  some  impending 
danger.  Then  he  looked  at  Ermentrude.  Her  eyes  were  hard 
and  defiant. 

“I  see  I  have  interrupted  an  experiment  in  hypnotism,”  he 

said.  “I  should 
like  to  enquire  if  it 
is  the  first?” 

It  was  to  Muriel 
that  he  turned  as  he 
paused,  and  it  was 
she  who  answered 
him. 

“Oh,  no;  she 
has  done  it  often. 
I  do  not  like  it.  I 
wish  she  wouldn’t.” 

“What  right 
have  you  to  ask 
such  questions?” 
said  Ermentrude 
sharply. 

'  ‘  The  right  of  the 
family  physician,” 
Belmont  answered. 
“  This  young  lady 
has  an  exceedingly 
sensitive  and  sus¬ 
ceptible  tempera¬ 
ment.  I  declare  it 
to  be  injurious  to 
her  health  to  be 
submitted  to  such 
influences.” 

“Your  services  have  not  been  solicited  in  this  case,”  said 
Ermentrude  in  her  hissing  voice.  “Your  interference  seems 
somewhat  officious.” 

“On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  case  of  positive  professional  obliga¬ 
tion.  I  must  beg  you  to  promise  me  not  to  continue  these 
experiments.” 

“  I  shall  promise  no  such  thing,”  said  Ermentrude,  her  green 
eyes  shooting  fire  under  their  long  lids, "and  her  body,  in  its 
scant  and  clinging  gown,  looking  more  serpent-like  than  ever. 

Belmont  turned  his  gaze  from  one  woman  to  the  other. 
Muriel  had  sunk  into  the  big  padded  chair,  with  her  little 
body  drawn  together  as  if  in  strong  recoil.  Her  bright,  ex¬ 
pressive  eyes  looked  out  at  him  with  the  expression  of  a 
frightened  bird  surprised  upon  its  nest. 

“Will  you  go  to  your  room.  Miss  Burns,  and  leave  me  for  a 
few  moments  with  your  cousin?”  he  asked.  “I  have  some¬ 
thing  important  to  say  to  her  alone.” 

Muriel  got  up  at  once  and  lett  the  room,  but  as  she  passed 
near  Belmont  she  gave  him  a  full,  clear  look.  It  was  not  the 
bird-look  seen  a  moment  before.  It  was  not  even  the  look  of 
the  child  he  had  felt  her  to  be  until  now.  It  wras  a  look  that 
expressed  the  woman-soul  within  her,  newly  stirred  into  life  by 
some  strange  and  dominant  feeling. 

Left  alone  with  Ermentrude,  he  felt  a  strange  sense  of  con¬ 
fusion — tender  love  for  one  woman  mingled  with  violent  indig¬ 
nation  against  another,  and  the  latter  feeling  came  uppermost 
as  he  turned  to  face  Miss  Meredith. 

“There  is  very  little  to  be  said  between  us,”  he  began.  “  I 
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feel  that  we  understand  each  other  perfectly.  You  have  evi¬ 
dently  practiced  your  hypnotic  experiments  upon  this  trustful 
young  girl  so  far  as  to  make  her  easily  subject  to  you.  The 
incident  in  the  Baltimore  gallery  proves  that.  Since  you  have 
once  used  this  power  over  her  to  her  hurt.  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  you  will  not  do  so  again.  I  warn  you,  therefore, 
that  you  are  being  watched.  I  shall  not  relax  my  vigilance  for 
one  moment,  and  upon  the  first  suspicion  that  you  are  contin¬ 
uing  this  practise  —  dangerous  alike  to  her  health  and  her  repu¬ 
tation — I  will  make  the  whole  thing  public  !  For  the  present  I 
shall  say  nothing  out  of  regard  for  your  mother,  but  I  warn 
you  of  the  risk  you  run  if  you  tamper  further  with  that  inno¬ 
cent  girl.” 

Ermentrude  faced  him  with  a  look  of  mingled  anger  and 
fear.  One  moment  she  seemed  to  cower  before  him.  The 
next  her  green  eyes  blazed  with  what  seemed  to  Belmont  a 
poisonous  venom. 

“  Innocent  indeed  !  She  has  succeeded  in  fascinating  you,  it 
seems!”  she  hissed.  “I  suspected  she  was  in  love  with  you 
before  that  day  in  Baltimore.  She  wearied  me  by  her  praise  of 
your  kindness  and  sympathy  when  she  was  ill.  I  saw  how 
she  flushed  and  smiled  at  the  mere  mention  of  your  name,  but 
I  never  dreamed  that  you,  with  your  experience  of  life,  would 
be  entrapped  by  an  artful  country  child  like  that.  As  for  your 
insulting  charges  against  me,  I  will  not  submit  to  such  insolence. 
I  am  in  my  own  house  and  I  tell  you  to  leave  it.  Unless  you 
do  so  at  once  I  shall  summon  a  servant  to  show  you  out.” 

Belmont,  in  the  very  face  of  the  hissing  utterance  of  these 
offensive  words,  looked  at  her  with  a  calm  and  brilliant  smile. 
Then  he  bowed  without  speaking  and  left  the  room  and  the 
house. 

His  anger  against  Ermentrude  softened  as  he  reflected  upon 
the  hint  she  had  given  concerning  the  nature  of  Muriel’s  feeling 
for  him.  It  would  make  his  way  the  easier  in  carrying  out  at 
once  a  plan  w'hich  had  suddenly  taken  form  in  his  mind. 

It  was  in  obedience  to  this  prompting  that  he  made  his 
way  that  afternoon  to  the  studio  where  Muriel  took  her  les¬ 
sons.  He  did  not  know  the  hours  of  the  class,  but  he  resolved 
to  take  his  chance  of  finding  her  there  and  inducing  her  to  let 
him  drive  her  home.  If  she  were  not  there,  he  would  speak 
to  her  teacher  and  see  what  he  had  to  say  about  those  remark¬ 
able  pictures. 

When  he  reached  the  studio  at  the  top  of  the  tall  building 
his  knock  at  the  door  was  answered  by  a  call  so  faint  and  far 
away  that  he  did  not  recognize  the  voice,  and  so  it  was  a 
thrilling  surprise  to  him  when  he  saw  at  the  other  end  of  the 
long  room  Muriel  Burns  at  work  before  her  easel  entirely  alone. 

When  she  looked  up  and  recognized  him  he  was  not  too 
far  away  to  see  a  radiant  look  of  welcome  come  into  her 
suddenly  flushed  face — especially  as  it  was  exactly  what  he  was 
looking  for. 

“How  does  it  happen  that  you  are  here  alone?”  he  asked, 
coming  over  to  her  and  taking  her  little  hand  in  his.  Her  hands 
were  small  and  white  and  child-like,  with  pink  palms  and  little 
dimpled  places  *hat  made  one  think  of  the  petals  of  a  flower. 
As  he  stood  an 'I  hold  this  hand  in  his  own  his  eyes  were  search¬ 
ing  every  lineament  and  expression  of  her  face. 

“There  is  no  criticism  to-day,”  she  said,  “but  some  of  us 
always  come  to  work  here.  The  other  girls  have  gone  now, 
and  1  was  about  to  leave.  What  brought  you  to  our  out-of-the- 
way  old  studio?  I  never  expected  to  see  you  here!  ” 

“  But  you  are  glad  to  see  me — are  you  not?  You  are  willing 
to  make  me  welcome?  ” 

She  made  a  faint  effort  to  draw  her  hand  awajq  but,  as  he 
realized  it,  he  reached  for  the  other  one,  and  held  them  both  in 
a  compelling  clasp,  while  his  glance  still  held  her  very  soul  in 
the  same  sweet  contraint. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,”  she  said,  half  uneasily. 
“  Sit  down — won’t  you  ?  ” 


There  was  an  old  bench  near  them,  and  as  he  sat  down  on  it 
he  drew  her  to  a  place  beside  him,  so  thai  their  eyes  were 
nearly  on  a  level.  He  still  held  her  little  hands  in  his  as  he 
said  deliberately- : 

“I  came  to  see  you,  Muriel.  I  came  to  tell  you  that  this- 
unfair  influence  which  your  cousin  has  exerted  over  you  shall 
be  stopped  and  that  I  shall  take  the  means  to  do  it.” 

The  girl  began  to  tremble.  “Oh,  if  you  only  would!”  she 
said.  “I  do  not  understand  what  it  is.  She  has  some  strange- 
power  over  me,  by  those  bright  things  she  makes  me  look  at, 
and  I  don’t  know  what  happens.  I  am  afraid  of  it,  though  at 
first  I  gave  myself  up  to  her  willingly  when  she  asked  me  to — 
and  now  I  seem  to  have  no  power  to  resist  her.  Oh,  Doctor 
Belmont,  if  you  could  save  me  from  it !  I  often  long  to  run 
away  from  her,  but  I  have  no  home — no  family— no  place  to 
go !  ” 

The  unconscious  pathos  of  these  words,  uttered  in  that  plain¬ 
tive  voice  and  with  that  look  of  confidence  and  appeal  on  her 
exquisite  young  face,  stirred  the  heart  of  the  man  so  deeply 
that  he  felt  he  could  not  possess  his  soul  much  longer. 

“Muriel,”  he  said  gently,  “I  give  you  my  word  that  she 
shall  persecute  you  no  further.  You  are  a  child-like  and  help¬ 
less  little  creature,  but  I  am  a  strong  man,  and  from  this  hour 
my  first  and  dearest  care  in  life  shall  be  to  protect  you.  You 
say  you  have  no  family  and  no  home.  I  also  have  neither 
family  ties,  family  companionship,  nor  love,  but,  dear  Muriel, 
I  have  a  home,  a  beautiful,  protected,  safe  and  pleasant  home, 
which  will  be  desolate  forever  unless  you  consent  to  come  and 
share  it  with  me.  Will  you  come,  dear  little  woman  ?  There 
is  but  one  difficulty  in  the  way  and  that  you  can  very  quickly 
solve.” 

“How  can  I  come?  What  do  you  mean?”  she  said,  looking 
at  him,  with  her  beautiful  eyes  wide  and  agitated  and  her 
bosom  heaving. 

“How  can  you  come?”  he  answered,  “as  my  wife,  my 
darling  !  And  what  do  1  mean  ?  That  I  love  you  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul.  ” 

Into  the  great  dark  eyes  thick  tear-drops  came.  A  tremor 
of  passionate,  excited  bewilderment  ran  across  her  face.  Then, 
with  gentle  force,  he  took  her  into  his  arms,  and  when,  without 
the  consent  of  her  will,  almost  without  consciousness  of  what 
was  happening,  she  felt  her  little  tired  body  relax  into  com- 
pletest  rest  in  those  strong  arms,  a  kiss  that  was  all  tenderness 
joined  his  lips  to  hers. 

“Then  you  consent,”  he  murmured  in  her  ear.  “  The  last 
obstacle  is  swept  away,  if  you  can  look  me  in  the  eyes  and  say 
you  love  me.” 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  and  he  read  it  in  their  steady  gaze, 
while  her  faltering  lips  said  the  words.  Then  with  his  arms 
still  around  her  he  told  her  in  a  few  brief  sentences  how  easy 
it  all  was,  how  quickly  it  would  be  arranged  and  how  soon  she 
would  be  his,  to  be  parted  from  him  nevermore. 

It  was  even  simpler  and  speedier  than  he  had  thought,  for 
that  very  evening  he  was  notified  of  Ermentrude’s  sudden 
decision  to  join  a  party  of  friends  just  going  abroad  and  of  her 
mother’s  intention  to  follow  her  a  little  later. 

After  Miss  Meredith  had  sailed  her  mother  sent  for  Dr. 
Belmont  to  consult  him  as  the  family  friend  upon  the  arrange¬ 
ments  to  be  made  for  her  niece.  Vast  was  her  amazement 
when  she  was  informed  of  Dr.  Belmont’s  plans  in  that  regard. 
There  was  no  gainsaying  a  man  so  resolute  as  he,  however,  and 
when  she  found  that  Muriel  was  fully  as  resolute  and  knew  her 
mind  quite  as  well,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  lend 
her  presence  to  the  wedding  ceremony  and  give  her  blessing  to 
the  wedded  pair,  which  she  promptly  agreed  t©  do. 

So  Muriel  and  Dr.  Belmont  were  married  and  he  took  his 
bride  into  the  safe  protection  of  his  beautiful  home,  which 
seemed  to  them  both  a  veritable  garden  of  Eden  from  which 
the  serpent  had  been  banished. 


OUR  WEDDING  PAMPHLET.— “  Weddings  and  Wedding 
Anniversaries”  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  published  by  us,  that 
treats  fully  and  entertainingly  of  subjects  in  which  the  average 
woman  is  always  deeply  interested.  It  gives  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  approved  by  good  society  for  the  arrangement  of  church 
and  house  weddings,  including  the  latest  forms  of  invitations, 
announcements  and  “At  Home”  cards;  illustrates  the  choicest 
and  most  artistic  styles  for  the  gowning  of  brides,  brides¬ 
maids  and  maids  of  honor;  describes  the  most  fashionable 
materials  and  garnitures  for  wedding  toilettes  of  all  kinds,  and 


presents  a  number  of  unique  and  original  sketches  that  contain 
abundant  suggestions  for  the  celebration  of  the  various  -wed¬ 
ding  anniversaries,  from  the  first — the  Cotton  Wedding — to  the 
seventy-fifth — the  Diamond  Wedding.  In  the  matter  of  wedding 
anniversaries  the  pamphlet  completely  covers  a  field  that  has 
never  before  been  entered  upon  with  anything  like  thorough¬ 
ness,  and  the  numerous  hints  regarding  house  decorations,  menus 
and  table  ornaments  will  be  found  of  great  value  by  any  hostess 
who  desires  to  offer  tasteful  hospitalities  to  her  friends.  The 
price  of  the  pamphlet  is  6d.  (by  post,  7W.)  or  15  cents. 
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BUREAU  SCARF  AND  DOILY  IN  IDEAL  HO  NITON  WORK. 

Figures  Nos.  1  and  8. — These  engravings  illustrate  the 
general  effect  of  a  very  handsome  bureau  scarf  and  doily  in 
Ideal  Honiton  work.  The  exact  size  of  the  scarf  need  not  be 


appliqueed  on  by  a  fine  over-and-over  stitch.  These  butterflies 
can  be  bought  all  ready  for  appliqueing  in  various  sizes  and 
varieties. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  doily,  as  illustrated,  is  only 
about  one-half  its  actual  size ;  the  latter  may  be  decided  by 

individual  taste. 
Occasionally  tinted 
silks  are  used  in 
making  Ideal  Ilon- 
iton  work,  but  it  is 
generally  conceded 
that  all  white  is 
daintier  and  in 
much  better  taste. 


Figure  No.  1. — Bureau-Scarf  in  Ideal  Honiton  Work. 


stated,  as  the  size  of  every  bureau  scarf  must  entirely  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  top  of  the  bureau  for  which  it  is  intended. 
The  first  step,  therefore,  in  making  a  scarf  of  this  kind  will  be 


Figure  No.  2. — ■ 
A  set  of  points  made 
after  the  design 
seen  at  figure  No. 
2,  is  a  very  desir¬ 
able  acquisition  to 
the  lingerie  of  the 
up-to-date  girl  who 
delights  in  all  the 
little  fallals  dictated 
by  fashion.  As  she 
can  make  these 
points  herself,  and 
as  they  require  but 
little  material,  she 
can,  therefore,  indulge  in  the  finest  of  threads  and  braids. 
She  may,  if  clever  in  lace-making,  become  with  little  expense  the 
possessor  of  a  really  elegant  set  of  points,  two  or  four  for  the 
collar  and  one  or  two,  as  she  prefers,  for  each  wrist. 

The  design  here  given  is  but  slightly  reduced 
in  size  and  is  so  simple  that,  having  the  size 
desired  cut  out  of  paper  or  muslin,  even  the 
amateur  lace-maker  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
adapting  the  design.  She  can,  however,  order 
it  of  any  professional  lace-maker,  in  any  size 
wanted. 

For  the  information  which  is  contained  in  this 
article,  thanks  are  due  Miss  Sara  Hadley,  pro¬ 
fessional  lace-maker,  928  Broadway,  New  York. 


Figure  No.  2. — Point  for  Collar  or  Cuff  in  Modern  Lace.  1 

to  measure  the  top  of  the  bureau,  and  the  next  to  buy  sufficient 
fine  linen  lawn  to  cover  it,  also  allowing  for  as  many  doilys  like 
the  one  seen  at  figure  No.  3  as  desired.  Next  procure  the  de¬ 
sign,  either  by  enlarging  it  from  the  one  here  illustrated  or 
securing  it  from  a  professional  lace-maker,  who  will  adapt  any 
design  desired  to  a  scarf  of  any  shape  or  size.  The  process  of 
basting  and  permanently  attaching  Honiton  braid  in  this  variety 
of  work  has  been  frequently  described  in  The  Delineator,  and 
is  fully  explained  in  our  new  pamphlet,  “The  Art  of  Modern 
Lace-Making,”  price  50  cents  or  2s.  When  the  braid  has  been 
caught  down  by  the  usual  long  and  short  button-hole  stitch,  and 
the  edge  has  been  worked  in  points  as  seen  in  the  picture  of  the 
doily,  the  fabric  is  cut  away  from  the  work  outside  this  edge 
and  from  under  the  braid  and  butterflies,  the  latter  having  been 


Figure  No.  3. — Bureau-Doily  in  Ideal  Honiton  Work. 
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AN  OLD-FASHIONED  VIRTUE. 

By  MARY  CADWALADER  JONES. 


Anyone  who  has  become  interested  in  following  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  human  nature,  as  it  changes  with  different  periods  and 
adapts  itself  to  new  conditions,  must  have  noticed  that  some  of 
the  virtues  which  now  seem  to  us  essential  have  been  much 
more  highly  thought  of  at  one  time  than  at  another.  The 
Greeks,  for  instance,  did  not  lay  great  stress  upon  truthfulness 
either  in  their  gods  or  their  heroes,  and  with  the  Romans 
physical  courage,  both  in  men  and  women,  held  the  most  honor- 
abie  place.  Charity  and  forbearance  were  taught  by  some  of 
the  oldest  religions,  but  they  first  came  practically  with  our 
Western  civilization  through  Christianity.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  self-sacrifice  appealed  strongly  to  all  generous  hearts  as 
the  only  possible  remedy  for  suffering  and  sorrow,  while  in  the 
last  century  patriotism  played  a  large  part,  whether  it  sprang 
into  life  full-grown,  as  with  our  own  ancestors,  or  was  adroitly 
fostered  for  their  own  ends  by  men  like  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Napoleon.  Certain  nations  and  communities  seem  to  have 
qualities  distinctively  their  own,  and  we  speak  familiarly  of 
heroic  or  domestic  virtues  as  Spartan  or  German,  or  English, 
although  they  are  in  some  degree  common  to  all  mankind. 

The  mainsprings  of  human  nature  must  always  retain  their 
power — the  majority  of  men  must  be  brave,  and  of  women 
chaste,  parents  must  love  their  children  more  than  themselves, 
and  one  man  must  be  able  to  trust  the  word  of  another,  or  else 
we  should  relapse  into  the  worst  kind  of  barbarism.  But  as 
our  modern  life  becomes  more  crowded  and  complicated,  some 
of  the  smaller  virtues  have  been  pushed  into  the  background, 
so  that  they  are  now  decidedly  old-fashioned,  and  of  these  the 
most  marked  example  is  Simplicity.-  In  really  old  times  she 
would  have  been  surprised  at  hearing  herself  called  a  virtue  at 
all.  As  she  was  recognized  everywhere,  everybody  took  her  for 
granted,  as  a  mother  takes  for  granted  her  love  for  her  own 
child,  without  assuming  any  particular  credit  for  it. 

In  the  two  civilizations  which  have  most  influenced  the 
modern  world,  those  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  she  went  hand  in 
hand  with  heroes  and  philosophers,  and  was  equally  at  home  in 
the  hut  of  the  peasant  or  the  palace  of  the  king.  The  old 
Greek  cried  out  when  he  was  hurt,  scolded  when  he  was  angry, 
and  wept  when  he  was  in  trouble,  as  simply  as  a  child  does  now, 
and  when  his  time  came  to  die  he  covered  his  face  with  the 
decent  reserve  to  which  simplicity  is  akin.  The  Roman  was 
taught  to  repress  his  emotions  and  to  despise  the  Greek  for  his 
demonstrativeness,  but  the  best  Latin  literature,  and  the  best 
Roman  work,  are  simple  and  dignified  in  a  high  degree.  In 
the  museum  at  Naples,  where  the  works  of  art  found  in  the 
buried  city  of  Pompeii  are  collected,  some  rooms  are  set  apart 
for  the  household  belongings  which  were  preserved  for  us  by 
the  ashes.  There  are  the  bronze  frames  of  bedsteads  and 
chairs,  and  hundreds  of  smaller  articles  such  as  lamps,  spoons, 
children’s  toys,  and  all  sorts  of  kitchen  utensils.  One  first  feels 
in  looking  at  them  that  they  are  so  simple  and  practical  that 
they  might  perfectly  well  be  used  to-day ;  there  are  sieves  and 
colanders  and  even  egg-boilers,  green  with  the  touch  of  time, 
but  of  the  same  kind  as  ours  now.  And  next  one  notices  how 
beautiful  all  the  shapes  are,  even  of  the  plainest  things,  and  how 
often  ornament  is  used  where  now  we  have  none.  The  handles 
of  the  spoons  and  the  ends  of  the  skewers  are  sometimes  in  the 
shape  of  a  girl’s  head,  and  common  dishes  have  wreaths  of  fruit 
and  flowers  around  them  in  relief.  Such  artistic  form  and  dec¬ 
oration  must  have  been  a  constant  education  to  the  eye,  and 
yet  these  things,  which  have  been  studied  and  copied  ever  since 
they  were  found,  were  only  the  ordinary  household  furniture  of 
a  third-rate  Roman  provincial  town. 

As  the  world  grew  older,  pomp  and  ostentation  increased  with 
luxury,  but  still  there  was  much  that  was  good,  because  the  rich 
had  certain  standards  and  traditions,  and  the  poor  had  only  what 
was  absolutely  necessary,  while  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance 
artists  and  workmen,  between  whom  there  was  often  little  differ¬ 
ence,  set  themselves  to  copy  and  adapt  antique  models  with 
loving  enthusiasm.  One  generation  after  another  had  the  furni¬ 
ture  and  the  ornaments  which  suited  it,  and  although  it  was  not 
always  equally  good  in  style,  it  was  usually  appropriate,  and 
the  chairs  and  tables  and  fans  and  watches  seemed  to  belong 
together,  as  they  certainly  did.  While  the  old  trade-guilds 
lasted,  a  man  came  after  his  father  in  the  same  work  and  only 


changed  his  models  to  suit  the  tastes  of  his  customers,  who,  on 
their  side,  were  accustomed  to  live  in  houses  and  among  belong¬ 
ings  which  were  often  several  hundred  years  old,  so  that  mere 
novelty  for  its  own  sake  did  not  easily  suggest  itself  to  them. 

But  with  the  end  of  the  last  century  there  came  a  sudden 
breaking-up  of  all  the  old  traditions,  and  among  them  went  the 
tradition  of  good  taste.  France  had  been  for  a  long  time  the 
most  artistic  country  with  regard  to  furniture  and  decoration,  but 
in  the  Revolution  many  of  her  treasures  were  either  destroyed 
or  sold  by  their  impoverished  owners  to  people  who,  before  the 
general  upheaval  of  society,  would  not  have  considered  such 
things  appropriate  to  their  condition  in  life. 

The  French  Republic  and  Directory  encouraged  a  sort  of 
sham-classical  revival  as  a  protest  and  reaction  against  the  elab¬ 
orate  and  pompous  surroundings  of  the  old  aristocracy,  and  then 
Napoleon  came  upon  the  scene — not  only  one  of  the  greatest 
of  men,  but  an  incomparable  stage  manager,  with  all  Europe  for 
his  theatre.  Although  himself  despising  ceremonial,  he  saw  the 
immense  advantage  of  a  suitable  setting  for  his  own  figure  and 
those  of  his  family  and  companions,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
impress  the  French  people,  always  fond  of  display,  without  re¬ 
minding  them  too  much  of  what  had  been  swept  away.  Before 
he  made  himself  Emperor,  the  Empire  style  in  furniture  and  dec¬ 
oration  was  fairly  started,  and  he  encouraged  it  in  every  way 
throughout  his  reign.  Even  great  geniuses  cannot  be  equally 
great  on  all  sides,  and  the  personal  taste  of  Napoleon  was  that  of 
a  middle-class  Italian  of  his  day.  The  Empire  style  in  furniture 
aud  decoration  is  the  last  to  which  we  give  a  definite  name,  and 
although  it  is  often  dignified  from  sheer  bulk  and  ponderous¬ 
ness,  it  is  really  very  ugly,  because  it  is  always  trying  to  repre¬ 
sent  itself  as  something  which  it  is  not.  The  mediaeval  house¬ 
holder  bought  or  made  himself  a  large  wooden  chair  with  plenty 
of  cushions  and  a  high  back  to  keep  off  currents  of  air,  and 
his  great  great  grandson  had  a  pretty  carved  and  gilt  one  in 
which  he  sat  upright,  with  very  good  manners,  in  a  very  smart 
coat,  but  his  grandson  again  furnished  his  room  in  the  new 
style  with  a  monumental  wardrobe  like  the  door  of  a  tomb, 
and  a  chest  made  in  the  shape  of  a  sarcophagus,  aud  he  looked 
at  his  peaceful  face  in  a  mirror,  the  frame  of  which  was  adorned 
with  gilt  helmets  and  swords  and  trophies  of  arms ;  all  of 
which  was  eminently  absurd  for  anyone  who  did  not  happen  to 
be  a  soldier  of  the  Grand  Army.  Unfortunately  this  furniture 
is  so  ponderous  and  indestructible  that  a  great  deal  of  it  has 
come  down  to  our  day  and  has  done  our  household  taste  an 
incalculable  deal  of  harm. 

Then,  after  the  Empire,  came  a  style  which  has  no  particular 
name  and  which  may  be  generally  described  as  bulbous.  Sofas 
and  chests  of  drawers  bulged  out  wherever  they  could  with 
pounds  of  rosewood  and  mahogany,  and  of  this  also  much  is 
left  to  us.  This  style  at  least  had  one  advantage  over  that  of  the 
Empire ;  it  did  not  make  ordinary  citizens  surround  themselves 
with  the  attributes  of  heroes  and  warriors,  and  a  house  furnished 
with  it  throughout,  such  as  may  often  still  be  found,  has  an  air 
of  profound  respectability  and  good  behavior.  The  great 
international  exhibitions,  which  began  with  the  one  held  in 
London  in  1851,  have  done  much  towards  widening  popular 
taste  by  showing  many  thousands  of  people  beautiful  things 
which  they  could  not  have  seen  otherwise,  but  they  have  also 
done  harm  by  putting  within  the  reach  of  trade  many  things 
which  properly  belong  only  to  art,  and  encouraging  people  to 
collect  inappropriate  and  incongruous  stuff.  An  earthenware 
water-pot  from  India  or  Spain  may  be  beautiful  in  itself  and 
among  its  natural  surroundings,  but  as  we  do  not  happen  to 
live  at  Benares  or  Seville,  the  temptation  is  to  put  it  on  a 
shelf  between  a  Dresden  shepherdess  and  a  framed  photo¬ 
graph,  and  then  it  is  not  beautiful,  because  out  of  place. 
Taste  in  general  is  ever  so  much  better  than  it  was  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  but  the  great  difficulty  now  is  that  we  have 
too  many  different  kinds  of  it,  and  have  consequently  been 
bewildered  out  of  all  simplicity.  We  are  still  in  the  state 
of  mind  of  a  baby  on  Christmas  day,  grasping  one  new  toy 
after  another,  and  trying  to  play  with  them  all  at  once,  and  we 
shall  really  be  a  great  deal  happier,  like  him,  when  we  have  broken 
most  of  them  and  gone  back  to  one  or  two  tried  and  familiar 
friends,  provided  always  that  they  are  good  of  their  kind.  Nothing 
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can  possibly  be  more  simple,  and  even  bare,  according  to  our 
present  way  of  thinking,  than  a  Greek  or  Japanese  room,  and 
yet  it  is  not  because  of  any  failure  of  the  people  living  in  them 
understand  decoration,  for  we  acknowledge  them  as  our  masters. 
The  Greek  cook  stirred  her  soup  with  a  spoon  which  we  should 
be  very  glad  to  put  into  a  glass  show  case,  and  the  Japanese 
never  made  anything  vulgar  until  they  were  forced  into  it  by 
Western  traders,  with  the  result  that  the  domestic  art  of  Japan 
immediately  declined. 

There  is  a  well-known  series  of  books  by  Paul  Lacroix,  on  the 
learning  and  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  succeeding  periods  down 
to  the  end  of  the  First  Empire  in  France,  which  may  be  found 
in  almost  every  library  and  is  well  worth  looking  through.  No 
matter  how  magnificent  the  rooms  given  as  illustrations  of  the 
characteristic  style  of  the  time  may  be,  they  have  very  little  in 
them.  There  certainly  never  has  been  a  period  when  society  wras 
more  brilliant  than  in  France  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century. 
Learning  and  cultivation  were  not  so  general  as  we  are  apt  to 
suppose,  but  men  and  women  had  good  taste  and  good  man¬ 
ners,  and  liked  to  have  beautiful  things  about  them.  The  style 
of  decoration  is  often  exceedingly  ornate,  but  what  we  should 
call  the  ornaments  of  even  the  most  splendid  room  usually  con¬ 
sist  of  a  few  porcelain  vases  and  some  busts  or  statuettes.  The 
walls  of  the  famous  French  salons  were  either  cased  entirely  in 
white  wood,  carved  and  gilded,  or  panelled  with  pictures  and 
tapestries  of  a  decorative  description,  portraits  and  serious  sub¬ 
jects  being  hung  in  dining-rooms,  while  libraries  were  lined 
with  books  from  floor  to  ceiling.  In  many  modern  houses  there 
is  now  a  drawing-room,  more  or  less  accurately  copied  from  a 
salon  of  some  period,  but  with  the  great  majority  of  us  one  room 
is  the  gathering  place  of  the  whole  family,  which  makes  it  all 
the  more  important  that  such  a  room  should  be  thoroughly 
satisfactory. 

If  people  are  beginning  to  furnish,  the  best  rule  which  they 
can  lay  down  for  themselves  is  to  get  a  few  things  which  they 
really  like  and  which  are  durable,  and  allow  the  rest  to 
accumulate  gradually.  We  have  all  seen  houses  handsomely 
fitted  up  by  professional  decorators,  perhaps  in  very  good 
taste,  and  yet  in  which  the  whole  family  naturally  gravitates 
to  some  smoking-room  or  den  or  office,  because  it  looks  really 
lived  in,  and  has  an  air  of  cheerful  unconsciousness  which  makes 
everyone  feel  at  home.  The  reason  why  a  man’s  rooms  are 
usually  so  attractive  is  that  he  has  in  them  the  tools  of  his  trade 
and  the  things  for  which  he  really  cares,  and  will  not  be  bothered 
with  anything  else,  while  a  woman  is  tempted  to  have  her 
drawing-room  look  like  some  other  woman’s,  although  it  may 
not  suit  her  mind  any  better  than  the  other’s  gown  would  suit 
her  body.  If  people  dared  to  be  honest  and  simple  about  their 
likings,  they  would  not  only  save  themselves  much  trouble,  but 
be  infinitely  more  interesting.  Growth  is  one  thing,  and  stand¬ 
ing  on  tip-toe  quite  another,  and  a  great  deal  of  what  now  passes 
for  taste  is  only  clever  mimicry.  Why  should  Mrs.  A.,  who 
adores  pets,  have  to  banish  her  Landseer  engravings  and  her 
Minton  pugs,  which  she  really  liked  to  look  at,  just  because 
Mrs.  B.,  who  does  not  care  for  animals  and  has  travelled  every¬ 
where,  has  covered  her  walls  with  photographs  of  old  pictures? 
If  Mrs.  A.  had  kept  what  gave  her  pleasure,  only  trying  to  have 
good  engravings  and  not  too  many  pugs,  and  had  then  filled 
her  room  with  the  plants  of  which  she  was  probably  fond,  the 
result  would  have  been  good  in  its  way,  with  the  added  merit  of 
expressing  personal  character  and  taste. 

One  great  difficulty  with  us  in  America  is  that  if  someone 
else  has  anything  and  we  can  afford  to  get  one  like  it,  we  do  so 
at  once,  without  stopping  to  think  whether  it  will  be  appro¬ 
priate.  For  instance,  a  few  years  ago  in  Europe  it  became  the 
fashion  to  put  wide  divans  with  piles  of  cushions  and  sometimes 
a  tent-like  drapery  in  the  corners  of  studios  and  smoking-rooms 
where  people  were  supposed  to  be  allowed  to  lounge  about  at 
their  ease,  and  now  it  is  the  first  idea  of  almost  any  upholsterer 
to  suggest  one  for  a  lady’s  drawing-room,  where  it  is  about  as 
much  in  place  as  a  four-post  bed. 

Of  the  writing  of  books  and  articles  on  household  decoration 
there  is  certainly  no  end,  and  to  read  all  of  them  would  surely 
end  in  perplexity  of  spirit.  But  a  few  rules  must  always  hold 
good,  and  after  all  they  come  back  to  simplicity,  no  matter  how 
rich  the  material  with  which  one  has  to  wmrk  may  be.  There 
should  be  spaces  of  walls  on  which  the  eye  may  rest,  spaces  of 


floor  on  which  one  may  walk  freely,  spaces  of  window  through 
which  the  light  and  sunshine  may  come  in.  The  first  object  of 
a  writing-desk  or  table  is  that  one  should  be  able  to  write  at  it 
comfortably,  of  chairs  that  they  should  be  pleasant  to  sit  in,  of 
books  that  they  should  be  easy  to  get  at.  The  attractiveness  of 
a  room  in  which  people  usually  live  is  much  improved,  by  the 
way,  if  the  furniture,  instead  of  being  ranged  stiffly,  as  servants 
are  apt  to  do  it,  is  placed  in  informal  groups,  so  that  people 
naturally  find  places  in  which  to  sit  without  having  to  think  of  it. 

A  guest  at  one  of  the  house-parties  at  Compeigne  during  the 
last  French  Empire,  happened  to  come  down  rather  earlier  than 
usual  and  found  the  Empress  Eugenie  herself  pulling  the  chairs 
about  in  her  own  special  salon,  and  she  explained  laughingly 
that  she  always  did  it,  “  to  make  them  talk  to  each  other.” 

It  is  much  easier  to  get  pretty  wall-papers  and  hangings  for 
moderate  prices  now  than  it  used  to  be,  but  it  is  also  safer  to 
avoid  most  of  the  cheap  decorations  which  look  so  tempting  in 
the  shops,  as  they  soon  get  faded  and  frowsy,  and  their  old  age  is 
fit  for  nothing  but  the  dust-heap.  Even  in  Summer  cottages, 
only  meant  to  be  occupied  for  a  few  months,  they  are  not  really 
needed ;  for  on  wet  days  they  look  as  forlorn  as  melancholy  but¬ 
terflies,  and  in  fine  weather  nobody  cares  to  come  in  with  eyes 
full  of  the  glory  of  the  sea  or  the  graciousness  of  the  fields, 
and  then  have  to  look  at  Japanese  fans  and  crepe-paper  bows. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  swaddle  and  swathe  our  rooms  up  too  much — 
men  are  right  when  they  complain  that  women  light  a  lamp  and 
then  smother  it  under  a  frilled  petticoat,  and  a  red  earthenware 
pot  is  a  great  deal  more  becoming  to  a  plant  if  it  is  not  tied  up 
in  something  which  looks  as  though  it  would  be  spoilt  if  wet. 

Every  woman  worthy  of  the  name  likes  to  make  her  house 
pretty  and  attractive,  but  there  is  danger  that  this  fancy  for 
decoration  may  seriously  interfere  with  another  old-fashioned 
virtue,  hospitality.  It  is  wrell  to  give  our  guests  whatever  our 
means  can  afford,  but  much  better  to  make  them  feel  that  they 
are  welcome  to  whatever  we  have  ourselves.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  green  luncheons  and  pink  teas  give  any  very  lasting 
satisfaction,  either  to  a  hostess  or  her  company,  and  they  are 
certainly  a  mistake  if  they  make  her  feel  that  entertaining  her 
friends  is  a  solemn  function  rather  than  a  simple  pleasure. 
People  of  limited  means  are  apt  to  think  that  those  who  are 
rich  fare  sumptuously,  like  Dives,  every  day,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  eat  plain  food  like  anybody  else,  and  are  often  amazed 
at  the  elaborate  bills  of  fare  suggested  in  newspapers  as  the 
proper  thing.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  have  a 
different  kind  of  china  for  each  course,  but  fortunately  that  has  * 
gone  out,  as  it  was  quite  an  unnecessary  complication.  When 
civilized  human  beings  eat  together  it  is  primarily  that  they 
may  enjoy  each  other’s  society,  and  anything  which  tends  to 
distract  them  from  that  is  a  mistake,  no  matter  how  well  it  may 
be  meant.  The  long  dinners  of  twenty  years  ago,  with  endless 
courses  and  all  sorts  of  wines,  are  now  entirely  gone  out,  never 
to  come  back  again,  artd  there  is  nothing  to  deter  any  young 
couple  from  asking  their  friends  as  often  as  they  like,  if  only 
they  will  be  simple  about  it.  Pretty  china,  bright  glass  and  a 
clean  white  table-cloth  are  not  very  elaborate,  and  if  a  certain 
care  has  been  given  to  the  food,  both  host  and  guests  will 
probably  enjoy  themselves. 

Some  women  have  an  especial  knack  for  making  their  tables 
look  pretty,  as  others  have  for  making  flowers  grow  or  fires 
burn,  and  they  are  to  be  admired,  but  other  women  who  may  not 
be  so  gifted  are  not  to  be  discouraged  on  that  account,  for  they 
may  be  able  to  make  themselves  so  pleasant  that  nobody  will 
think  about  the  table  at  all.  From  Horace  and  Milton  down  to 
Charles  Lamb  and  Thackeray,  many  men  who  were  used  to  the 
tables  of  the  great  have  declared  their  liking  for  simpler  enter¬ 
tainments,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  everyday  people 
should  complicate  our  lives  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  same  holds  good  as  to  manners,  in  which  there  should  be 
no  distinction  of  persons.  The  man  or  woman  who  has  one  set 
of  them  for  family  use  and  another  among  outsiders  is  ill-bred, 
for  people  have  no  right  to  show  themselves  beyond  their  own 
rooms  in  any  kind  of  curl-papers.  Louis  XIY.  of  France  took 
off  his  hat  to  the  housemaid,  not  in  order  to  show  that  he  could 
bow  gracefully,  but  because  she  was  a  woman.  The  old  advice 
of  Polonius,  “'to  thine  own  self  be  true,”  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
whole  matter,  for  where  Truth  is  at  home,  Simplicity  is  usually 
welcome. 


THE  BUTTON-HOLE  CUTTER. — Among  the  many  minor  than  the  button-hole  cutter.  Our  new  cutter  is  made  of  the  best 
conveniences  which  have  of  late  done  much  toward  lightening  the  steel,  is  reliable  and  may  be  very  quickly  and  easily  adjusted  to 
labors  of  the  seamstress,  none  has  been  of  greater  practical  benefit  cut  any  size  of  button-hole  desired.  It  costs  Is.  or  25  cents. 
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a  neW  Woman’s  entertainment. 


Sarah  always  insisted  that  the  location  of  her  home  reminded 
her  of  Mahomet’s  coffin — suspended  between  heaven  and  earth. 
She  lived  neither  in  the  country  nor  in  town.  It  seemed  too  far 
to  walk  and  too  near  to  ride  when  one  thought  of  going  there. 
It  was  a  delightful  spot,  however,  set  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
lawn  having  plenty  of  shade.  Sarah’s  numerous  friends  were  of 
the  opinion  that  “Half-way  House”  possessed  the  dual  advan¬ 
tages  of  town  and  country.  In  one  direction  there  was  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  open  country,  a  checker-board  of  plowed 
fields  and  grassy  pastures,  with  here  and  there  a  well-kept 
woodland  to  give  diversity  to  the  scene.  In  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  were  to  be  seen  the  few  scattered  suburban  houses  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town. 

Sarah  was  in  harmonious  accord  with  her  home.  She  pos¬ 
sessed  the  charming  qualities  of  both  the  town-bred  and  the 
country  maiden  and  was,  of  course,  a  general  favorite. 

One  Summer  morning  her  host  of  friends  received  this  invita¬ 
tion  : 

A  New  Woman's  Entertainment. 

Miss  Sarah  Lee ,  Half-way  House , 

Lawn.  5  till  9  o'clock ,  June  11th , 

1896. 

When  the  affair  came  off  it  showed  Miss  Sarah  and  most 
of  her  girl  friends  dressed  in  attractive  Summer  costumes,  with 
shirt-waists,  cuffs,  standing  collars  and  four-in-hand  cravats, 
while  each  girl  wore  a  jaunty  straw  hat  that  looked  as  if  it 
might  have  been  borrowed  from  one  of  her  brothers.  There 
were  tete-a-tete  seats  placed  under  the  trees  and  conveniently 
arranged  in  various  retired  nooks  and  corners,  but  the  guests 
first  gathered  in  a  shady  spot  on  the  lawn  where  the  chairs  had 
been  arranged  to  form  three  sides  of  a  hollow  square,  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  which  a  broad  platform  had  been  constructed.  Back  of 
the  platform,  toward  the  open  space,  an  improvised  tent  of  cur¬ 
tains  had  been  raised  to  be  used  as  a  sort  of  green-room  for  the 
performers. 

When  the  company  had  assembled  Miss  Sarah  mounted  the 
platform  and  announced  that  as  the  public  mind  was  now  being 
much  agitated  on  the  New  Woman  question,  and  the  papers, 
serious  and  comic,  were  daily  discussing  what  she  could  and 
couldn’t  do,  the  idea  had  come  to  her  to  test  the  capabilities  of 
the  New  Man  and  see  how  skilled  he  was  in  matters  that  would 
necessarily  fall  to  his  attention  when  the  New  Woman  was  fairly 
launched.  To  this  end  she  had  selected  six  fair  and  impartial 
judges  who  would  decide  the  victories  in  the  several  contests 
that  would  shortly  follow. 

At  these  words  six  of  her  especial  girl  friends,  gowned  like 
English  judges  and  wearing  white  cotton  wigs,  solemnly  filed 
out  from  behind  the  curtains  and  gravely  took  seats  at  the  back 
of  the  platform. 

Then  Miss  Sarah  announced  that  the  first  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  a  Button  Contest,  and  she  followed  this  announce¬ 
ment  by  calling  upon  three  of  the  most  popular  young  men  of 
the  place  to  come  forward  and  compete. 

The  nature  of  the  entertainment  had  been  kept  closely  guarded, 
and  no  one  was  more  surprised  than  the  young  men  called  upon 
as  occasion  required  them  to  take  part  in  the  various  contests. 
The  three  first  summoned  came  rather  hesitatingly  forward  and 
were  given  prominent  seats  on  the  platform.  Then  each  con¬ 
testant  was  given  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  dozen  buttons  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  a  needle  and  a  spool  of  thread.  Then,  at  a 
given  signal,  the  three  began  to  thread  their  needles  and  sew  on 
buttons  at  a  lively  rate,  for  the  one  who  sewed  on  the  required 
number  quickest  and  best  was  to  receive  the  prize — a  set  of 
patent  buttons  that  did  not  have  to  be  sewed  on  and,  therefore, 
a  valuable  adjunct  of  any  bachelor’s  possessions. 

In  the  next  contest,  a  pattern-cutting  trial,  there  were  five 
competitors  and  interest  ran  high.  Each  young  man  was  given 
a  newspaper  and  a  pair  of  scissors  and  bidden  to  cut  a  pattern 
for  the  fashionable  sleeves  now  worn.  These  patterns  were 
exhibited  to  the  audience,  and  then  the  judges,  amid  much 
merriment,  selected  the  nearest  approach  to  a  pattern  and  gave 
its  designer  a  prize. 


The  third  number  on  the  programme  was  a  hat-trimming  con¬ 
test.  Two  of  the  favorites  among  the  beaux  were  called  up  and 
given  seats.  The  hostess  then  gave  each  a  band-box  containing 
the  frame  of  a  hat,  and  sundry  trimmings  consisting  of  ribbons, 
flowers,  feathers,  etc.,  the  antiquated  relics  of  some  millinery 
shop,  and  these  odds  and  ends  the  two  trimmers  were  bidden  to 
use  in  adorning  the  hats  in  the  most  stylish  manner  possible. 
The  audience  looked  on  and  applauded  the  selection  of  each 
article  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  headgear,  and  when  both 
hats  were  completed  the  contestants  were  required  to  try  them 
on.  while  the  judges  made  a  careful  and  impartial  decision. 

Then  six  young  men  were  called  to  the  platform  and  given 
pencils  and  tablets.  Two  were  commanded  to  write  down  full 
and  particular  directions  for  making  coffee,  two  more  were 
required  to  give  the  component  parts  of  chicken  salad  and  state 
how  it  should  be  prepared,  and  two  had  to  describe  how  bread 
was  made,  including  the  quantity  of  the  materials  used  in  its 
making.  In  vain  the  young  men  protested  that  they  were  not 
housekeepers,  that  they  had  never  seen  these  things  prepared  and 
had  no  idea  as  to  how  it  was  done.  The  hostess  heartlessly 
insisted  that  it  was  high  time  the  New  Man  should  learn  these 
important  things,  and  would  take  no  excuses.  So  the  scribes 
went  unwillingly  to  work,  one  of  them  asserting  confidently  that 
he  thought  he  could  at  least  come  as  near  the  facts  as  most  of 
the  young  ladies  present,  and,  moreover,  that  he  had  grave 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  judges  themselves  were  qualified  to 
tell  whether  the  recipes  were  or  were  not  correct.  After  the 
recipes  were  written  they  were  read  aloud,  and  the  nearest — 
they  were  all  fearfully  wide  of  the  mark — was  awarded  a  prize. 
One  recipe  for  bread  called  for  half  a  pound  of  saltpetre,  an 
ounce  of  alum  and  a  peck  of  flour,  while  the  making  was  in 
keeping  with  the  ingredients.  The  coffee,  according  to  the 
directions  of  one  recipe,  required  a  gallon  of  water  to  two 
spoonfuls  of  coffee  berries — presumably  unground — with  the 
addition  of  three  eggs,  the  whole  to  be  boiled  for  two  hours. 
The  chicken  salad  proved  the  most  perplexing  of  all.  One 
recipe  gravely  stated  that  the  feathers  were  to  be  omitted. 

An  intermission  followed,  during  which  the  amateur  mandolin 
club  played  some  sprightly  selections,  and  the  guests  were  served 
with  sandwiches  and  iced  cherry  and  claret  phosphates  in  dainty 
glass  cups  with  rye  straws. 

After  the  intermission  there  was  a  sweeping  contest  among 
four  of  the  young  men,  the  prize  being  awarded  to  the  one  who 
held  the  broom  most  gracefully  and  handled  it  with  the  greatest 
facility  and  ease.  When  this  had  been  awarded  the  four  gave 
an  impromptu  burlesque  broom-drill.  No  two  did  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time,  and  their  apparent  efforts  to  act  in  con¬ 
cert  were  very  ludicrous  and  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
audience. 

_  Next  came  a  patching  contest.  The  participants  were  each 
given  a  piece  of  cloth,  thread,  needle,  thimble  and  scissors. 
Then  one  was  handed  a  coat  to  patch  and  the  other  a  pair  of 
trousers,  the  one  who  should  put  on  the  neatest-looking  patch 
to  receive  the  award.  Of  course,  both  specimens  of  patchwork 
turned  out  wonders  in  their  way,  and  Miss  Sarah,  in  making  the 
award,  said  that  the  jury  had  found  great  difficulty  in  deciding 
that  one  specimen  could  be  worse  than  the  other. 

The  last  number  of  the  programme  proved  the  most  exciting 
of  all.  This  was  a  dish-washing  and  drying  contest,  and  there 
were  four  participants,  two  washers  and  two  dryers.  Each 
young  man  was  furnished  with  a  long  aprou  and  a  paper  cap, 
and  a  large  dish-pan  holding  an  assortment  of  dishes — not  the 
china  of  the  household,  I  may  truthfully  state — was  placed 
before  each  of  the  dish-washers.  The  dish-pans  were  placed  on 
two  small  tables,  and  while  two  of  the  contestants  rolled  up 
their  sleeves,  and  began  energetically  to  wash  the  dishes,  the 
other  two  as  industriously  dried  them.  The  encouragement  of 
more  than  one  pair  of  feminine  hands  accompanied  the  efforts  of 
the  contestants. 

A  little  later  the  Chinese  lanterns  hanging  from  the  lower 
limbs  of  the  trees  were  lighted,  and  the  evening’s  entertainment 
concluded  with  general  conversation  and  with  dancing  on  the 
platform  and  under  the  trees  on  the  greensward  to  the  tinkling 
music  of  guitars  and  mandolins. 

HENRY  C.  WOOD. 
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CANDLESTICKS. 


The  woman  who  really  needs  to  wear  a  heavily  curled  bang 

must  indeed  be  possessed  of  an  abnor- 

THE  DEPARTURE  I"*11?  ¥sh  forehead  The  necessity 

for  a  fringe  of  hair  almost  meeting  the 
OF  THE  BANG.  eyebrows  is  no  longer  felt  by  the  cul¬ 
tured  fair.  The  passing  of  the  bang 
is  one  of  the  felicities  evolved  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  Even  little  children  now  wear  their  hair  plainly  and 
softly  turned  back  from  the  forehead.  The  arrangement  of 
the  hair  with  much  curling  and  crimping,  partially  concealing 
not  only  the  forehead  but  often  the  ears,  is  to-day  an  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  retarded  information.  The  folly  of  the 
young  girl  who  bangs  her  hair  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned 
because  of  her  inexperience,  but  what  shall  be  said  of  the  elderly 
woman  who  wears  a  mass  of  frizzes  on  her  wrinkled  forehead  ! 
The  pathetic  attempt  to  conceal  the  ravages  of  time  deceives  no 
one  but  herself.  A  cloud  of  curls  on  the  forehead  has  the 
unfortunate  effect  of  bringing  out  every  line  and  wrinkle  in  the 
face.  Loosely  drawn  back  from  the  face  the  hair  is  softening  to 
every  angle  and  line  and  altogether  becoming.  The  curling 
of  i  few  hairs  on  the  temples,  a  la  Mrs.  Cleveland,  detracts 
nothing  from  this  effect  and  obviously  bears  no  relation  to  the 
mode  of  hair  dressing  here  condemned.  The  subtle  connection 
between  brains  and  hair  is  worthy  of  attention  in  an  era  when 
physiognomy,  phrenology,  palmistry  and  other  forms  of  char¬ 
acter  reading  are  receiving  increased  attention. 

In  the  furnishing  of  artistic  homes  the  candlestick  now  plays 
an  important  part.  The  happy  possessor 
of  the  quaint  silver  holders  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  or  of  the  dumpy  brass  ones  that 
adorned  the  old-time  kitchen  is  to  be 

congratulated.  Modern  candlesticks  are  of  every  size,  shape, 
height  and  price.  There  are  for  the  Delft  room  candlesticks 
enamelled  in  white  and  decorated  with  blue ;  for  the  dining 
table  there  are  miniature  Doric  or  Corinthian  columns  of  white ; 
for  the  dressing-table  there  are  lovely  effects  in  Dresden.  More 
imposing  designs  come  in  silver,  bronze,  nickel  and  copper. 
Enamelled  sticks  in  blue,  red  or  yellow  are  dainty,  while  the 
inexpensive  affairs  in  wrought  iron  are  not  to  be  despised. 
Candlesticks  are  now  a  matter  of  course  on  the  case  of  the 
upright  piano,  while  the  small  brass  mirror  that  often  nestles  in  a 
cosy  corner  of  the  parlor  has  a  candle  holder  at  each  side  of  the 
frame.  In  pretentious  country  homes  the  maid  lights  at  least  a 
dozen  candles  in  the  guest  room.  So,  you  see,  my  dears, 
the  light  of  other  days  has  not  been  entirely  put  out  by  its 
boasted  sister,  electricity.  The  old-time  light  is  admired  for  the 
gratefully  subdued  radiance  it  dispenses.  A  glare  of  light  in 
any  room  nowadays  is  not  considered  quite  refined. 

While  “  ye  olden  time  ”  is  restored  to  us  in  the  use  of  candles, 
as  much  cannot  be  said  of  some  other  pos- 
FOR  THOSE  sessions.  We  have  travelled  far  from  the 
WHO  WRITE  days  w^en  a  pen,  a  bottle  of  pale  ink 
and  a  quire  of  foolscap  paper  completed 
the  letter  writer’s  outfit.  Writing-desk 
there  was  none,  the  corner  of  a  table  answering  the  purpose 
when  the  writing  was  not  done  on  the  cover  of  a  book  held 
in  the  lap  of  the  writer.  To-day  in  well-appointed  houses  not 
only  is  there  a  writing-desk,  but  often  one  for  each  adult 
member  of  the  family.  With  every  influx  of  new  goods  in  the 
market  something  is  provided  towards  the  equipment  of  the 
writing-desk  so  that  an  indefinite  amount  of  money  may  be 
invested  in  its  accessories.  Desks  are  furnished  in  a  single  color 
or  material.  This  may  be  silver,  leather  or  a  combination 


BANGLES. 


of  both.  A  large  choice  of  colors  is  possible  in 
leather  furnishings.  Dresden  china  and  wood 
accessories  are  also  popular  on  the  writing-desk. 
The  old  time  ink-bottle  used  as  purchased 
would  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  beside  the  dainty 
cut-glass  automatic  ink-holder  that  graces  the 
modern  writing-desk.  Among  the  newest  acces¬ 
sories  is  a  roller  blotter,  a  cylinder  of  blotting 
paper  about  four  inches  long  and  of  any  diameter  one  may  pre¬ 
fer.  A  silver  handle  makes  its  manipulation  easy.  Then  there 
is  a  new  silver  holder  for  the  wax.  The  sealing  of  letters  is, 
unfortunately,  not  so  common  as  a  short  time  ago,  when  every 
letter  had  to  be  sealed  to  be  quite  smart.  The  writing-desk 
itself  may  either  be  a  plain,  inexpensive  affair  or  of  as  costly  a 
wood  as  Mrs.  Dives  can  afford.  The  wise  purchaser  will  not  select 
too  small  a  desk,  a  writing  space  twenty-four  by  thirty  inches 
giving  none  too  much  room.  The  writing-desk  is  usually  placed 
in  a  cosy  corner,  with  a  good  light  at  the  left  side.  On  the  top 
photographs  in  pretty  frames  are  placed,  this  being  one  of  the 
spots  in  which  protraits  are  permissible  in  the  modern  home. 
As  the  writing-desk  is  not  considered  part  of  the  parlor  furnish¬ 
ing,  the  banishment  of  photographs  to  the  private  rooms  of  a 
home  is  quite  complete. 

As  if  to  keep  company  with  the  chatelaine,  bangles  are  again 
worn,  but  while  the  chatelaine  laid  away 
three  or  four  years  ago  may  again  be  used, 
the  old  bangle  may  not.  The  modern  bangle 
resembles  a  bracelet,  but  is  large  enough  to 
slip  over  the  hand.  '  It  is  a  bulky  affair,  the  wire  being  quite  a 
quarter  and  often  a  half  inch  in  diameter.  These  new  bracelets 
are  very  smart  when  of  twisted  gold  and  are,  obviously,  not 
inexpensive,  although  less  costly  ones  made  of  hollow  wires 
make  nearly  as  brave  a  show.  The  taste  of  the  hour  in 
jewelry  is  so  ephemeral  that  it  almost  puts  a  premium  on 
shoddy  articles,  even  the  plated  article  lasting  longer  than  the 
fashion. 

The  possession  of  savoir  faire,  my  dears,  is  what  makes  a 
woman  charming.  She  who  possesses  it 
not  goes  through  life  stumbling  at  every 
step.  That  it  is  socially  suicidal  to  be 
too  honest  goes  without  saying.  To 
adopt  for  one’s  rule  of  living  that  the  truth  must  be  told  though 
the  heavens  fall,  will,  as  likely  as  not,  pull  down  those  same 
heavens  about  Mrs.  Veritas’  head.  Not  that  the  dishonest 
woman  is  to  be  commended — far  from  it,  but  she  who  has  the 
ability  to  conceal  or  ignore  uncomfortable  facts,  facts  that  if 
dragged  to  light  will  make  her  listener  wretched,  is  the  woman 
who  retains  her  friends.  By  what  right  does  Mrs.  Veritas  tell 
you  that  your  new  chapeau  makes  you  look  like  a  fright,  or 
that  your  frock  is  ill-fitting  and  dowdy — to  hint  that  your 
expenses  must  be  exceeding  your  income  if  outward  and  visible 
signs  count  for  anything — that  you  are  aping  Mrs.  Dives  in 
insisting  in  your  unpretentious  establishment  that  Mary  Ann 
shall  wear  a  cap?  Why  is  the  mantle  of  charity  always  thrown 
about  these  mistakenly  honest  people  who  ride  rough-shod  over 
all  your  ideas  and  sensibilities  ?  To  be  sure,  the  most  trying  of 
our  acquaintances  may  be  of  our  own  kith  and  kin,  but  this 
fact  excuses  them  not  at  all.  Surely  if  a  man’s  foes  are  those 
of  his  own  household,  a  woman’s  are  found  there  also.  In  these 
days  when  so  much  is  said  about  women  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  woman  everybody  loves  is  not  the  over-honest  woman 
or  she  who  can  make  the  most  stirring  political  or  temperance 
speech,  but  rather  Mrs.  Savoir  Faire  who  is  always  supplied 
with  oil  to  lubricate  the  wheels  of  existence.  Mrs.  Veritas  calls 
her  a  deceitful  cat,  but  you  and  I  love  her  because  she  tries  to 
make  this  world  seem  a  goodly  place  in  which  to  live.  Charm 
like  this  may  be  acquired.  The  cultivation  of  blindness  and 
forgetfulness  is  a  fine  art — blindness  to  defects  and  forgetfulness 
of  cruel  facts.  Surely  there  are  enough  things  to  see  that  are 
of  good  report.  Mrs.  Savoir  Faire  sees  those  things  and  makes 
much  of  them.  EDNA  S.  WITHERSPOON. 


SAVOIR  FAIRE. 


PATTERNS  BY  MAIL. — In  ordering  patterns  by  mail,  either  ladies,  the  number  and  size  of  each  should  be  carefully  stated; 
from  this  office  or  from  any  of  our  agencies,  be  careful  to  give  when  patterns  for  misses,  girls,  boys  or  little  folks  are  needed 
your  post-office  address  in  full.  When  patterns  are  desired  for  the  number ,  size  and  age  should  be  given  in  each  instance. 
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TATTING.— No.  45. 

ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  MAKING  TATTING. 

d.  s. — Double-stitch  or  the  two  halves  forming  one  stitch.  p. — Picot.  *. — Indicates  a  repetition  as  directed  wherever  a  *  is  seen 


TATTED  DOILY. 

Figure  No.  1. — This  beautiful  doily  is  made  in  five  rounds, 
each  of  which  is  connected  with  the  preceding  round  by  draw- 


Eigure  No.  1. — Tatted  Doily. 


ing  the  thread  through  the  picots  of  the  round,  slipping  the 
shuttle  through  the  loop,  and  drawing  the  thread  tight. 

First  round. — With  one  thread,  1  d.  s.,  12  p.  separated  by 
2  d.  s.,  Id.  s.  ;  draw  up  the  ring,  cut  the  thread,  and  tie 
neatly. 

Second  round. — Use  one  thread  ;  *  6  d.  s. ,  join  to  a  p.  of  the 
preceding  ring,  6  d.  s.,  draw  up  the  ring,  leaving  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  thread  before  beginning  the  next  ring  of  5  d.  s.,  8  p. 
separated  by  2  d.  s. ;  5  d.  s.  Repeat  from  *  till  the  circle  is  com¬ 
plete,  joining 
each  ring  as 
shown  by 
illustration. 

Third 
round.  —  U  se 
two  threads  ; 
with  shuttle 
thread  *  2  d. 
s.,  7  p.  sepa¬ 
rated  by  2  d. 
s. ,  2  d.  s.  and 
close.  Make 
2  more  rings 
in  the  same 
way,  joining 
as  shown  by 
illustration. 
With  foun¬ 
dation  thread,  2  d.  s.,  8  p.  separated  by  2  d.  s.,  2  d.  s.,  join  to 
preceding  round,  2  d.  s. ,  3  p.  separated  by  2  d.  s.,  2  d.  s.  Pro¬ 
ceed  from  *  till  the  circle  is  complete. 

Fourth  round.—  Use  2  threads.  With  shuttle  thread  make  a 
ring  of  2  d.  Si,  8  p.  separated  by  2  d.  s. ,  joining  the  4th  and  5th 


to  preceding  round,  2  d.  s.  With  foundation  thread,  2d.  s., 
5  p.  separated  by  2  d.  s.,  2  d.  s. ;  proceed  from  *  till  the  circle 
is  finished. 

Fifth  round. — Use  2  threads.  With  shuttle  thread,  *  2  d.  s., 
7  p.  separated  by  2  d.  s.,  2  d.  s. ;  make  2  more  rings  in  the 
same  manner.  With  foundation  thread,  2  d.  s.,  4  p.  sepa¬ 
rated  by  2  d.  s.,  2  d.  s.,  join  to  the  3rd  p.  of  the  scollop  of 
preceding  round,  2  d.  s. ,  4  p.  separated  by  2  d.  s.  Repeat 
from  *  till  the  circle  is  finished. 


TATTED  INSERTION. 


Figure  No.  2. — First  rcnc. — Make  a  large  ring  of  20  d.  s. 
and  9  p.  each  separated  by  2  d.  s. ;  turn,  make  a  small  ring 
of  8  d.  s.  and  3  p.  each  separated  by  2  d.  s. ;  turn,  *  make 
2nd  small  ring,  join  1st  p.  to  9th  p.  of  large  ring,  turn,  make 
3rd  small  ring,  join  1st  p.  to  3rd  p.  of  1st  small  ring,  turn, 
make  a  large  ring  same  as  1st  large  ring,  join  1st  p.  to  last 
p.  of  small  ring,  turn,  make  another  small  ring,  join  1st  p.  to 
last  p.  of  small  ring,  turn,  *  and  continne  from  star  to  star 
until  the  strip  is  as  long  as  you  wish  the  insertion  to  be. 
Break  the  thread  and  begin  2nd  row,  which  is  composed  of 
figures  of  4  rings  each.  Make  1st  ring  with  24d.  s.  and  7 
p.  each  separated  by  3  d.  s. ;  join  4th  p.  to  5th  p.  of  1st  large 
ring  in  1st  row.  Make  2nd  ring  same  as  1st,  except  that  you 
join  1st  p.  to  last  p.  of  1st  ring  of  figure;  finish  ring  with  6 
p. ,  draw  up,  make  3rd  and  4th  ring  of  figure  the  same  as 
2nd  ring.  To  join  4th  ring  to  1st  ring  of  figure,  pull  shuttle 
thread  through  1st  p.  of  1st  ring,  and  through  last  p.  of  4th 
ring ;  put  the  shuttle  through  the  loop  and  draw  up  tight ; 
fasten  thread  under  figure,  leave  the  thread  1  inch  long  and 
make  2nd  figure,  join  4th  p.  of  1st  ring  to  4th  p.  of  2nd  ring 
in  1st  fig¬ 
ure.  Make 
2nd  ring, 
join  1st  p. 
to  last  p. 
of  last 
ring,  make  3 
d.  s.,  1  p.,  3 
d.  s.,  1  p.,  3 
d.  s.  ;  join  to 
5th  p.  of  3rd 
large  ring  in 
1st  row,  3  d. 
s.,  1  p. ,  3  d. 
s.,  1  p.,  3  d. 
s.,  1  p.,  8  d. 
s. ,  draw  up ; 
make  3rd 
and  4th  ring 
of  figure 
same  as  3rd 
and  4th  ring 
in  1st  figure. 

Continue  figures,  joining  to  every  alternate  large  ring  of  1st  row, 
until  as  long  as  1st  row. 

Make  3rd  row  same  as  1st,  except  that  you  reverse  the  edge 
and  join  every  alternate  large  ring  to  middle  p.  of  rosette; 
continue  for  length  of  other  rows. 


Figure  No.  3. — Tatted  Edging. 


TATTED  EDGING. 

Figure  No.  3. — First  rme. — Make  a  large  ring  of  20  d.  s.  and 
9  p.  each  separated  by  2  d.  s.;  turn,  make  a  small  ring  of  8  d.  s, 
and  3  p.  each  separated  by  2  d.  s. ,  turn  *;  make  2nd  small  ring, 
joining  1st  p.  to  9th  p.  of  large  ring:  turn,  make  3rd  small  ring 
joining  1st  p.  to  3rd  p.  of  1st  small  ring;  turn,  make  a  large 
ring  joining  1st  p.  to  3rd  p.  of  small  ring;  turn,  make  small  ring, 
join  to  small  ring,  turn:  *  continue  from  star  to  star  until  the 
strip  is  as  long  as  you  wish  your  edging  to  be ;  break  the  thread 
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and  begin  2nd  row  which  is  composed  of  figures  of  4  rings  each. 
Make  1st  ring  of  24  d.  s.  and  7  p.  each  separated  by  3  d.  s.;  draw 
up  tight,  and  make  2nd  ring  like  1st  ring,  except  that  you  join 
1st  p.  to  last  p.  in  1st  ring,  and  4th  p.  to  5th  p.  of  1st  large  ring 
in  1st  row  ;  finish  ring  with  3  p.,  draw  up  tight.  Make  3rd  and 
4th  ring  of  figure  same  as  1st  ring  except  that  you  join  1st  p.  to 
last  p.  of  last  ring.  To  join  4th  ring  to  1st  ring  of  figure,  pull 
shuttle  thread  through  last  p.  of  4th  ring,  then  the  same  loop 
through  1st  p.  of  1st  ring;  pass  shuttle  through  loop  and  draw 
tight;  fasten  thread  to  under  side  of  figure.  Leave  thread  1 
inch  long  and  begin  2nd  figure;  make  1st  ring  joining  4th  p.  to 


4th  p.  in  3rd  ring  of  1st  figure.  Make  2nd  ring,  join  1st  p.  to 
7th  p.  of  last  ring,  join  4th  p.  to  5th  p.  of  3rd  large  ring  in  1st 
row ;  finish  figure  same  as  1st  figure.  Continue  figures  until 
same  length  as  1st  row. 

Make  3rd  row  of  figures  the  same  as  last  row  except  that  you 
join  the  middle  of  figure  to  middle  p.  of  last  row  of  figures. 
Continue  length  of  lace. 

The  fourth  row  or  points  of  rosettes  are  joined  between  1st 
and  2nd  and  3rd  and  4th  figures  of  3rd  row ;  continue  points  to 
end  of  row,  which  finishes  the  edging.  This  is  a  very  dainty 
design  and  looks  better  when  made  of  line  thread. 


IS  glCVCLING  INJURIOUS  TO  WOAEN  ? 


By  C.  A.  VON  RAMDOHR,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in 

The  wheel  has  come  to  stay,  for  women  have  taken  to  it  with 
an  ardor  that  promises  unwavering  constancy.  It  is  true  a 
certain  number  have  taken  up  the  machine  only  because  it  is  in 
fashion,  considering  it  a  fad  which  they  are  already  prepared 
to  replace  by  a  newer  one,  but  the  great  majority  use  the  bicycle 
knowing  and  appreciating  its  value  more  and  more  every  day. 

Whether  women  go  riding  for  pleasure,  for  health,  as  an 
easier  and  cheaper  method  of  locomotion  or  whether  they  make 
their  living  as  professional  riders  or  aspire  to  become  mounted 
amazons,  they  ought  always  to  remember  that  a  woman’s  sys¬ 
tem  cannot  and  will  not  sustain  the  same  amount  of  work  every 
day  of  the  month  as  will  that  of  a  man. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  no  outdoor  exercise  so  well 
adapted  to  promote  health  and  beauty  in  woman  as  wheeling. 
The  ouly  other  sport  at  all  worthy  to  be  compared  with  it  in 
this  respect  is  horseback  riding.  But  in  order  not  to  over¬ 
develop  one  side  of  the  body,  right  and  left  side  saddles  must  be 
used  alternately.  Then,  too,  the  wheel  is  much  more  convenient 
and  economical  and  involves,  on  the  whole,  less  risk  than  a 
frisky  mount.  These  facts  outweigh  for  the  average  woman 
the  more  dashing  appearance  of  the  equestrienne. 

Any  entirely  healthy  woman  may  safely  begin  when  she  will 
to  learn  to  ride  a  bicycle  if  she  keeps  in  mind  this  golden  rule : 
“Always  stop  before  becoming  tired  out.”  An  ailing  woman 
may  do  herself  just  as  much  injury  in  essaying  this  sport  with¬ 
out  proper  advice  and  restrictions  as  she  can  by  taking  unknown 
medicines  without  the  advice  of  her  physician.  There  is  abso¬ 
lutely,  so  far  as  we  are  at  present  aware,  no  organ  or  function 
of  a  woman’s  body  that  is  improperly  affected  by  wheeling, 
when  the  rider  is  properly  seated  and  properly  dressed  and 
does  not  over-exert  herself.  A  great  deal  of  unnecessary  dis¬ 
cussion  has  been  indulged  in,  chiefly  by  non -medical  theorists 
and  non-riders,  about  this  simple  and  so  far  incontrovertible 
assertion. 

Most  women  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  follow  their  own 
tastes  in  dressing  for  the  wheel.  From  a  medical  and  hygienic 
standpoint  bloomers  and  corset-waists  are  to  be  preferred  to 
skirts  and  the  regulation  corsets.  Still,  from  a  man’s  point  of 
view — at  least,  from  one  man’s  point  of  view — a  woman  looks 
more  graceful  and — may  I  add? — more  lady-like  when  wearing 
a  skirt  than  in  bloomers  only.  To  secure  the  best  aesthetic 
effect,  the  skirt  ought  to  reach  to  just  a  little  above  the 
ankles  and  stay  there  during  riding.  Nothing  spoils  a  good 
appearance  on  the  wheel  more  than  a  flapping  skirt.  As  for 
foot  and  leg  wear,  the  only  advice  I  have  to  give  as  a  physician 
is :  do  not  confine  the  circulation ;  everything  else  is  left  to 
individual  taste.  If  the  rider  has  accustomed  herself  to  the 
support  of  a  corset,  I  have  been  told  and  am  convinced  that  a 
short,  well-fitting  and  only  snugly  applied  corset  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  her  comfort. 

The  choice  of  the  wheel  itself  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance.  A  so-called  high-grade  wheel  may  be  and  usually 
is  better  than  a  lower  priced  one,  but  “the  proof  of  the  pud¬ 
ding  lies  in  the  eating.”  The  first  few  accidents  will  show 
what  the  machine  can  stand.  All  other  machines  have  a  great 
deal  more  power  of  resistance  than  the  actual  everyday  work 
necessitates,  but  in  the  effort  to  secure  lightness  the  makers  of 
bicycles  seem  unwilling  to  concede  that  this  is  advisable. 
Always  ride  with  a  brake.  It  may  save  you  from  a  danger¬ 
ous  accident  and  no  amount  of  practice  will  make  up  for  its 
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absence.  As  far  as  the  choice  of  the  saddle  is  concerned,  the 
only  vital  medical  principle  involved  requires  that  it  shall  have 
no  pommel.  Whether  it  shall  be  single  or  duplex,  covered 
with  cane,  perforated  leather  or  chamois,  is  largely  a  matter  of 
fancy,  each  style  having  its  feminine  adherents. 

As  to  the  proper  posture,  most  women  look  better  on  a  wheel 
than  do  men,  because  they  sit  more  nearly  upright.  On  horse¬ 
back  an  absolutely  vertical  position  of  the  trunk  is  de  rigueur, 
for  here  the  elbows  are  held  close  to  the  sides  and  the  chest  is 
thrown  out.  The  same  pose  characterizes  the  so-called  English 
style  of  walking.  On  the  bicycle,  since  the  arms  are  continually 
stretched  forward,  ^  vertical  position  will  not  permit  the  full 
expansion  of  the  chest  but  keeps  the  lungs  more  or  less  com¬ 
pressed.  Then,  again,  such  a  position  does  not  permit  the  use 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  nor  lend  the  help  of  the  weight  of  the 
body  in  propelling  the  machine.  Finally,  sitting  bolt  upright 
will  make  the  rider  use  the  saddle,  not  as  a  light  rest  and  a  help 
to  balancing,  but  as  an  actual  seat,  for  which  it  is  certainly  not 
intended.  The  proper  position  is  a  slight  inclination  forward, 
such  as  you  will  see  in  the  well-seasoned  rider  going  along  com¬ 
fortably  at  the  rate  of  six  to  eight  miles  an  hour  and,  perhaps, 
returning  from  a  thirty  mile  trip  without  showing  the  least  sign 
of  fatigue.  Try  for  yourself  how  far  this  inclination  forward 
will  help  to  make  you  feel  more  comfortable  and  to  make  your 
work  easier.  No  woman  should  ever  allow  herself  to  assume 
the  pose  of  the  scorcher,  as  she  would  thereby  lose  her  good 
looks.  As  soon  as  she  has  learned  to  keep  her  balance  fairly 
well  and  can  ride  alone,  she  must  begin  to  pay  attention  to 
her  posture.  She  will  avoid  a  heated  saddle  by  not  sitting  too 
close  to  it.  and  she  should  never  take  her  hands  off  the  handles, 
as  she  constantly  needs  their  light  support.  Only  when  she  has 
established  herself  in  a  proper  method  of  riding  will  she  be  able 
to  inhale  in  deep  draughts  the  pure  and  invigorating  air  that 
constitutes  the  best  tonic  in  the  whole  pharmacopoeia. 

With  each  movement  of  the  pedal  the  ankle  joint  should  have 
free  play.  This  cannot  be  the  case  when  the  rider  sits  too  low 
in  the  saddle.  The  downward  tread  should  extend  the  foot  and 
yet  allow  its  ball  to  keep  a  firm  hold  on  the  pedal.  If  the  foot 
be  not  properly  extended,  the  muscles  of  the  calf  do  not  get  their 
due  share  of  exercise.  Keeping  the  ball  of  the  foot  steadily 
on  the  pedal  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  riding  over  a  rough 
road  or  over  obstacles  such  as  car-tracks.  You  may  have 
noticed — even  if  you  have  not  frequented  a  gymnasium  yourself 
and,  therefore,  know  from  actual  experience — that  a  jumper 
always  tries  to  land  on  the  ball  of  the  foot.  Why?  Because 
the  shock  is  thereby  distributed  among  the  bones  of  the  foot 
and  is  weakened  before  it  is  conveyed  to  the  trunk  through  the 
leg.  Impact  on  the  heel  has  broken  many  a  leg.  Now  notice 
a  beginner  wheeling  over  car-tracks ;  instead  of  almost  stand¬ 
ing  upon  her  pedals,  she  simply  propels  the  machine  so  as  to 
make  it  cross  slowly,  receiving  the  full  jar  of  each  drop  of  the 
wheel  on  her  pelvis.  This  style  of  riding  has  injured  many  a 
woman  and  will  doubtless  injure  many  more. 

In  cycling,  as  in  a  good  many  other  things,  “it  is  the  pace  that 
kills.”  Six  miles  an  hour,  double  the  pace  of  a  good  walker, 
will  certainly  suffice  for  a  beginner  on  the  wheel.  For  some 
women  it  will  be  fast  enough  for  all  ordinary  riding.  In  wheel¬ 
ing  for  health,  eight  miles  an  hour  ought  only  exceptionally  to 
be  made  for  any  distance.  Few  men  ride  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour,  unless  in  a  century  run.  Unfortunately  inex- 
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perienced  riders  are  too  often  tempted  to  disregard  precaution 
in  this  respect.  In  pleasant  company  and  while  trying  to 
•emulate  her  more  vigorous  or  better  seasoned  companions,  the 
young  woman  thinks  herself  an  athlete  and  does  not  heed  the 
warning  of  her  flushed  and  perspiring  brow  nor  the  hammering 
-of  her  overstrained  heart.  She  is  violating  the  cardinal  rule  of 
.all  healthful  sport :  “Always  stop  before  being  tired  out.”  Is 
the  evil  result  to  be  charged  against  the  wheel  ?  Certainly  not ! 
It  is  the  abuse  of  the  wheel  that  is  to  blame.  How  far  or 
.how  often  or  at  what  times  a  woman  should  ride  depends  upon 
her  individual  strength  and  aptitude,  and  so  no  general  rule 
on  the  subject  can  be  formulated.  In  all  this  please  remember 
that  1  am  speaking  only  of  normal  and  healthy  persons.  All 
others,  I  repeat,  ought  never  to  mount  a  wheel  except  under 
the  advice  of  a  physician.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  sensi¬ 
ble  woman  will  avoid  Midsummer  riding  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
riding  after  a  full  meal  or  during  those  recurring  periods  when 
all  violent  exercise  is  injurious  to  her. 

To  the  question,  “Will  riding  reduce  obesity  or  make  lean 
women  stout?”  I  will  give  the  answer  of  Dr.  Schweninger, 
who  reduced  Prince  Bismarck’s  proportions.  Being  asked  about 
his  method,  he  replied :  “I  do  not  sanction  the  terms  ‘Anti¬ 
fat  cure’  and  ‘Mast-cure.’  All  we  physicians  can  do  is  to  try 


to  bring  back  the  body  by  proper  individualization  and  by 
proper  hygienic  measures  to  as  near  a  normal  state  as  possible.” 
This  is  all  the  wheel  can  do  for  anybody. 

The  underwear  of  a  woman  cyclist  need  differ  in  nothing  from 
that  which  any  woman  taking  out-of-door  exercise  will  naturally 
put  on.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  brought  forward  yet 
that  will  take  the  place  of  wool  of  a  light  and  fine  texture  for 
the  direct  covering  of  the  skin.  And  nothing  will  ever  take  the 
place  of  a  rub  down. 

One  word  about  refreshments  while  taking  a  long  distance 
run.  Do  not  drink  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water  at  any  spring 
you  come  to.  One  swallow  and  a  rinse  of  the  mouth  are  much 
safer.  Alcoholic  fluids,  except  a  glass  of  light  wine  with  the  noon¬ 
day  lunch,  are  poisonous  to  a  woman  who  cycles  for  health  and 
wants  to  improve  her  complexion.  A  heavy  meal  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  with  much  fluid,  ice  water,  soda,  etc.,  is  not  advis¬ 
able,  a  light  lunch  being  much  better  suited  to  the  work  in 
hand.  Nor  should  the  rider  remount  before  having  partly 
digested  this  food. 

For  those  who  heed  these  suggestions  I  can  safely  promise 
that  the  wheel  will  never  prove  injurious  to  health  or  beauty. 
I  wish  them  many  a  merry  spin  to  keep  muscles  limber  and 
brain  clear. 


WOAEN  OF  TO-DAY. 


The  women  of  to-day  “toil  not  neither  do  they  spin”  after 
the  manner  of  women  a  hundred  or  even  fifty  years  ago,  but 
they  do  not  have  any  more  leisure.  They  do  more  things  in  what 
are  called  large  ways — brainy  ways — than  ever  before.  They 
of  yesterday — the  near  yesterday — were  honored  and  valued  for 
their  ability  to  accomplish  a  variety  of  manual  work  and  do  it  en¬ 
thusiastically  and  without  acknowledged  or  perceptible  fatigue. 

To-day  women  are  expected  to  exercise  talents,  almost  wholly 
latent  until  this  epoch  in  their  development,  but  they  are  asked 
to  do  less  with  their  hands  and  muscles.  They  must  have  minds 
alert  and  trained  in  directing,  selecting,  organizing  and  planning. 
Their  eyes  are  expected  to  scan  the  family  horizon  and  know 
with  exactness  the  outermost  bounds  of  its  limitations,  which 
Newton  declared  the  truest  and  most  practical  of  knowledge, 
because  within  these  boundaries  are  all  probabilities,  while  beyond 
them  are  but  vague  possibilities  which,  like  gambling  risks, 
oftener  come  to  naught  than  send  back  returns.  If  the  aptitudes 
and  ambitions  of  their  households  set  toward  social  preferment, 
upon  women  falls  the  praise  of  success  or  the  blame  of  failure. 
They  must  know  precisely  how  much  money  they  can  or  ought 
to  spend  annually  upon  living  and  hospitalities,  decide  whether 
this  or  that  article  is  to  be  bought,  whether  this  or  that  person 
is  to  be  cultivated  or  only  tolerated — all  this  and  much  more 
not  even  dreamed  of  by  their  grandmothers  either  here  or  over 
the  sea  they  must  know. 

A  woman  is  admired  and  respected  for  what  she  is  and  not 
for  her  spinning— for  her  mental  equipments,  cultivated  charms 
of  manner,  natural  graces  of  sympathy,  accomplishments  in  con¬ 
versation,  albeit  present  forms  of  speech  are  far  below  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  our  forbears  among  women,  who  talked  less  but  better 
than  we.  She  is  expected  to  be  mistress  of  at  least  one  of  the 
arts  or  handicrafts ;  she  should  also  have — and  in  this  she  seldom 
disappoints — swift  appreciation  of  that  which  is  finest  in  charac¬ 
ter  and  attainments;  she  must  be  ready  to  spare  all  her  divisible 
gifts  with  those  among  whom  or  over  whom  she  is  placed. 
These  requirements  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  any  woman  of 
ordinarily  good  birth  and  well  being,  whether  her  necessities 
make  her  a  bread  winner  or  she  is  one  whom  good  fortune 
caresses.  Moreover,  expectations  regarding  her  are  broadening 
year  by  year,  while  her  wits  are  sharpening  and  practical  aids 
are  lessening  the  uses  of  her  hands,  thus  affording  her  time  in 
which  to  consider  new  ideas.  That  woman  has  the  most  for¬ 
tunate  setting  in  life  and  the  widest  range  of  opportunities  for 
an  enlargement  of  her  moral,  mental,  social  and  financial  power 
who  persistently  cultivates  and  expresses  by  word  and  deed  the 
most  generous  range  of  sympathies,  the  most  hopeful  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  better  and  higher  attainments  in  all  the  virtues  and 
graces — none  of  which  beautiful  and  invigorating  aims  require 
riches  or  even  alluring  surroundings. 


When  we  thus  catalogue  the  qualities  expected  in  women  by 
their  brothers  and  the  world  in  general  the  statement  appears 
exaggerated  as  an  aggregate,  but  if  considered  singly  such  vir¬ 
tues  hardly  include  all  those  daily  demanded  of  her,  demands 
which  she  meets  without  denial  or  disappointment.  To-day’s 
womankind  in  English-speaking  countries,  and  especially  in  our 
own,  has  made  possible  the  truthfulness  of  this  portrait  of  her 
character  and  attainments. 

It  may  be  profitable  to.  glance  at  a  few  of  her  present  industrial 
advantages.  Up  to  twenty-five  years  ago  her  needle  occupied  a 
very  large  share  of  her  time.  Her  father,  brothers  and  sons  no 
longer  wore  unbleached  linen  or  homespun  woollen  undergar¬ 
ments,  especially  in  the  towns,  but  fine  cotton  and  linen,  cut  out 
at  home  by  woman’s  scissors  and  sewed  by  her  diligent  hands. 
If  the  husband’s  shirt  front  and  collar  fitted  perfectly,  she  was 
praised  in  word  or  thought,  but  if  they  were  awry,  too  small  or 
too  large,  she  won  very  limited  admiration.  To  be  most 
highly  appreciated  her  credit  had  to  be  upheld  by  her  thrift,  her 
cookery  or  her  ultra-tidiness  and  sweet  temper.  After  a  time 
perfect  patterns  removed  the  liability  to  misfits  in  shaping 
the  intimate  personal  apparel  of  men  and  the  sewing-machine 
lessened  woman’s  necessary  needlework  amazingly.  Now  it 
is  a  rare  chance — mending  excepted — to  find  a  woman’s  needle 
in  use  for  anything  less  alluring  than  embroidery,  lace-making 
or  a  layette.  By  machinery  rather  than  by  chivalric  conces¬ 
sions  she  has  attained  leisure  for  reading,  study  and  reflection, 
for  beautifying  and  invigorating  her  person  by  open-air  activities. 
With  lack  of  urgently  pressing  occupations  for  her  hand  came 
ambitions  that  stirred  her  into  a  clearer  under  standing  of  her  own 
powers  until  there  came  a  day  when  she  could  measure,  limit 
and  wisely  expand  them.  Her  capabilities  thrived  vigorously 
just  at  that  critical  point  in  the  nation’s  history  when  she  most 
needed  to  enlarge  her  life  and  its  efforts.  One  by  one  she  bursts 
the  bonds  wherewith  custom  had  bound  her.  She  cut  her 
inherited  fetters;  she  cast  aside  many  of  the  foolish  divisions 
between  the  occupations  and  interests  of  men  and  women,  bar¬ 
riers,  doubtless  with  good  reason,  set  up  long  ago.  The  sepa¬ 
rating  lines  between  men’s  and  women’s  crafts  are  vanishing 
swiftly — whether  for  good  or  evil  to  our  race  only  the  future 
can  decide.  There  are  at  this  time  more  than  four  hundred 
bread-earning  professions  and  occupations  followed  by  women, 
more  than  half  of  which  had  not  been  contemplated  in  that  con¬ 
nection  twenty-five  or  even  fifteen  years  ago.  Now  and  then 
some  woman,  loving  the  past  and  its  customs,  mourns  because 
machinery  and  a  wholesale  manufacturing  of  the  necessities  of 
living  properly  have  brought  idleness  to  her  hands,  but  she  is 
more  and  more  in  a  feeble,  unrespected  minority.  Shortly  there 
will  be  few  except  historians  to  remember  that  her  hands  or 
fingers  were  ever  calloused  by  toil. 


THE  DELINEATOR. 


Women  are  now  found  in  all  callings,  from  ship  captains  and 
pilots  to  railway  engineers,  from  preachers  to  insurance  agents, 
from  tine  steel  workers,  clock  and  watchmakers  to  blacksmiths 
and  liverv-stable  keepers,  from  physicians  and  surgeons  to  the 
tenderest,  wisest  and  most  faithful  of  nurses  in  houses,  hospitals 
and  on  battle-fields,  from  ranch  owners  controlling  vast  areas  of 
land  and  countless  cattle  to  women  who  successfully  cultivate 
flowers  and  vegetables  for  nearby  city  markets,  from  women 
who  desire  political  power  and  prominence  to  those  who  fear 
to  wield  public  influence  and  object  to  assuming  its  duties. 

omen  work  amazingly  well  with  typewriting  instruments; 
they  make  fine  stenographers,  bookbinders,  typesetters  and 
use  sewing,  machines,  work  in  mills,  in  tobacco  factories  and 
in  mercantile  establishments,  none  of  which  occupations  were 
known  to  our  grandmothers.  Few  pursuits  that  the  latter  fol¬ 
lowed  so  wisely  and  skilfully  are  known  to  the  women  of  to-day. 
Certainly  the  old  methods  of  accomplishing  anything,  sewing 
excepted,  are  mysteries  to  them. 

Singers  and  writers  among  women  were  not  unknown  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  but  how  rare  they  were!  To-day  they  are 
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embarrassingly  numerous.  So  numerous  indeed  are  they  that 
our  .  women  who  can  choose  are  becoming  artists  in  cooking, 
millinery,  dress  making  and  other  practical  pursuits  instead  and 
are  as  justly  proud  of  these  attainments  as  if  they  were  son¬ 
neteers,  romancers,  lecturers,  painters  or  elocutionists.  Perhaps 
this  is  an  unwelcome  state  of  affairs  to  certain  of  our  sister¬ 
hood,  but  thinkers  who  study  the  march  of  human  development, 
cannot  discover  any  impropriety  in  such  a  choice. 

When  the  first  woman  in  this  country — Miss  Mitchell,  of 
Dover,  Maine — had  passed  the  preliminary  examinations  to  enter 
Bates’  College,  the  governor  of  the  state  offered  her  a  scholar¬ 
ship,  but  she  politely  declined  it.  Having  earned  her  own 
money  to  pay  for  this  high  indulgence,  she  said:  Oh,  give  it 

to  the  brethren  !  I  can  look  out  for  myself.”  She  did  look  out 
for  herself  and  now  has  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  first 
New  England  alumna  to  marry  and  make  a  beautiful  and  happy 
home.  Only  cheap  or  envious  men  grudge  to  woman  all  the 
room  she  wants  or  needs  for  the  growth  of  her  latent  talents, 
and  in  America  there  are  very  few  who  are  thus  ignoble  in  their 
attitudes  toward  the  sex  of  their  sisters,  wives  and  daughters. 

A.  B.  LONGSTREET. 


Aft ONG  THE  LATEST  gOORS. 


From  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York: 

The  Seats  of  the  Mighty ,  by  Gilbert  Parker. 

Mis  Honor  and  a  Lady,  by  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes  (Sara  Jeannette 
Duncan). 

The  Dancer  in  Yellow,  by  W.  E.  Norris. 

A  Winning  Hazard,  by  Mrs.  Alexander. 

The  Picture  of  Las  Cruces,  by  Christian  Reid. 

False  Coin  and  True  ?  by  F.  F.  Montresor. 

.  To  Gilbert  Parker  the  world  is  greatly  indebted.  He  has 
given  it  a  keenly  vivid  and  detailed  account  of  England  taking 
Canada  away  from  France.  Ordinarily  details  are  wearisome. 
Parker  has  made  them  fascinating,  and  there  is  not  one  too  many. 
Parkman  did  much  for  us  in  that  he  furnished  us  historic  facts 
of  early  Canadian  life  in  a  dignified  and  orderly  manner,  and 
Mrs.  Catherwood  has  kneaded  them  with  romance.  Parker  has 
searched  still  farther  and  deeper  into  antiquarian  treasures  than 
did  either  and  has  given  us  a  tragic  history  of  Canada  during  its 
^  ildest  times.  That  deathless  human  element,  love  between 
man  and  woman,  is  strung  jewel-fashion  through  every  one 
•of  . its  great  events.  No  writer  has  a  finer  gift 'for  brilliant, 
•epigrammatic  conversations  and  witty  repartee" 

Much  of  the  literary  charm  of  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty  is  in 
those  precise  and  noble  sentences  which  finely-bred  men  and 
women  at  the  date  of  this  historic  romance  habitually  used  and 
wdiich  Parker  has  beautifully  reproduced.  The  passing  of  this 
■stately  fashion  of  conversing  that  was  once  sacred  to  good 
manners  is  a  sad  loss  to  social  intercourse.  The  hero  is  a  young 
British  soldier,  held  as  a  hostage  of  war,  but  suspected  of  being 
a  spy.  His  seven  years’  captivity  was  made  tolerable  by  the 
loyal  and  wise  love  of  a  French  maiden.  A  character  portraval 
of  one  man,  the  son  of  King  Louis  XIV.  and  a  French  peasant, 
is  an  absorbing  study  of  inherited  contradictions  of  person  and 
mind.  It  is  all  told  in  a  swift,  nervous  manner  that  is  possible 
only  to  a  pen  of  force,  fire,  passion  and  genius.  The  cruelties 
of.  its  epoch,  the  murderous  intrigues  of  a  warfare  within  and 
without  a  beleaguered  city  that  was  being  held  by  riotous  and 
greedy  men  and  women,  are  reproduced  with  a  fierce  realism 
that  is  as  rare  as  it  is  wonderful.  It  is  not  easy  to  convince 
•one’s  self  that  any  one  of  its  strange  events  did  not  happen  as 
described. 

Ills  Honor  and  a  Lady  is  disappointing  in  nothing  that  a  story 
should  contain.  It  pictures  entrancing  scenery  in  East  India, 
atmospheres  that  are  laden  with  a  perfumed,  shifting  beauty 
and  a  people  who  are  wholly  alive.  Its  women  are  mostly 
pretty  and  foolish,  to  suit  the  social  life  of  English  govern¬ 
mental  circles  in  India.  Two  are  excepted — its  heroine  and 
one  other  who  is  sub-heroine.  This  pair  are  delightfully  human 
and  entrancingly  satisfactory.  They  are  not  portrayed*  person- 
alR  neither  are  its  chief  male  actors,  except  incidentally — 
their  conduct  describing  them  so  vividly  that  Mrs.  Cotes’  readers 
retain  a  vividly  materialized  portrait  of  each  as  the  story  de¬ 
velops  and  they  are  left  in  memory  as  actualities  after  the  tale 
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is  concluded.  The  sad  trail  of  thought  which  follows  its  pitiful 
description  of  present  corruption  among  East  Indian  rulers  is 
accepted  willingly  because  of  the  large  intelligence  it  includes 
of  to-day’s  Oriental  life. 

The  Dancer  in  Yellow  is  a  realistic  study  of  an  English  dan- 
seuse  who  is  by  no  means  the  sort  of  woman  generally  meant 
when  this  person  is  written  of  or  spoken  about.  Her  career  is 
followed,  her  character  is  analyzed  and,  all  things  considered, 
she  is  no  worse  and  much  better  than  many  who  believe  them¬ 
selves  as  much  her  superiors  morally  as  they  are  socially.  The 
woman  who  diverts  jaded  minds  and  pleases  exacting  eyes  is 
not  beyond  our  gratitude,  even  if  she  is  outside  the”  line  we 
draw  for  dinner  guests — and  marriages.  This  story  is  well 
worth  reading.  It  commands  the  respect  of  generous  minds 
who  apprehend  the  necessity  of  being  popular  in  order  to  win 
theatrical  success.  A  tender  memory  trails  after  her  pathetic 
and  valorous  life. 

Mrs.  Alexander  never  writes  a  stupid  story,  nor  does  she  deal 
in  physiological,  sociological  or  psychological  issues.  She  in¬ 
troduces  her  readers  to  persons  of  whom  they  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  speak  and  to  events  that  bring  no  blushes.  A 
Winning  Hazard  is  ventured  by  a  sweet,  strong  and  charmingly 
courageous  Irish  girl  whose  happiness  is  found  in  bearing  her 
share  of  work,  economy  and  want  with  a  merry  countenance. 
She  deserves  success  in  her  hazard  and  she  wins  it  in  a  manner 
delightful  and  unforseen  by  readers  who  usually  claim  to  “  see 
the  end  from  the  beginning.”  The  mystery  of  the  ending  is  no 
small  part  of  its  wholesomeness. 

Habitual  novel  readers  who  like  best  those  happenings  that 
are  farthest  afield  will  be  enthralled  by  Christian  Reid’s  The 
Picture  of  Las  Cruces.  It  is  as  wild  as  the  countrv  of  its  setting. 
Its  people,  who  are  sharply  and  closely  contrasted  with  those 
of  Northern  birth  and  education,  also  of  cooler  temperaments 
and  judgments,  are  to  us  as  sunshine  and  storm  to  misty 
skies  and  peaceful  Summer  rains.  This  romance  of  Mexico 
lets  its  readers  into  the  very  hearts  of  its  natives  and  into  its 
homes  where  the  stiletto  flashes  and  is  aimed  surely  after  provoca¬ 
tions  that  would  stir  but  slightly  our  cooler  tempers.  Like  all 
Christian  Reid’s  novels,  its  plot  is  carefully  wrought  out  of 
sharply  cut  and  agreeably  contrasting  materials  and  conditions 
which  are  ingeniously  and  pictorially  arranged.  Happily,  she 
seldom  stoops  to  local  vernacular,  a  catching  trick  of  too  many 
novelists  of  Southern  birth  and  undoubted  cleverness. 

It  was  clever  of  F.  F.  Montresor  to  place  an  interrogation 
point  after  the  title  of  the  fascinating  storv  named  False 
Coin  and  True?  Each  character  is  wrought  in  so  masterly  a 
fashion  that  he  and  she  stand  sharply  outlined  against  the 
color  of  the  lives  they  lead  and  each  is  vividly  gray — if  gray  can 
be  vivid.  There  is  always  a  fine  quality  in  this  author’s  stories, 
whether  told  of  ignorant  or  cultivated,  stolid  or  sensitive,  rich 
or  poor  people,  and  there  is  always  more  than  one  of  his 
persons  who  are  upon  intimate  terms  with  their  conscience. 
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It  is  an  absorbing  story,  the  currents  of  which  are  found  in 
few  novels  and  even  less  frequently  in  ordinary  experiences. 

From  Longmans,  Green  &  Co,  New  York  : 

A  Monk  of  Fife,  by  Andrew  Lang. 

This  romance  is  a  delightful  surprise  to  many  of  us  who  held 
its  author  to  be  only  a  keen  and  sometimes  a  captious  or 
whimsical  critic  wdiose  judgments  of  the  products,  of  other 
minds  were  more  interesting  than  trustworthy.  His  literary 
stvle,  while  entirely  his  own,  has  been  emphatically  after  the 
fashion  of  this  moment,  but  his  monk  is  archaic  in  speech  and 
personality.  His  chivalry  is  idyllic  and  his  soldierly  honor  glit¬ 
tering  and  chill.  His  stately  sentences  are  arranged  for  the 
expression — or  suppression — of  mediaeval  meditations.  His 
heroine  is  Joan  of  Arc,  but  the  monk’s  love  is  given  for  life  and 
death  to  this  strange  soldier-woman’s  dearest  girl-friend.  It  is 
curious  that  there  should  be  three  other  histories  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  issued  at  this  date,  one  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  one  by 
Francis  C.  Lowell  and  another  by  Mark  Twain.  Twain 
announces  that  his  biography  of  Joan  of  Arc  was  freely  trans¬ 
lated  from  accounts  of  her  furnished  by  her  page  and  secretary, 
Louis  de  Caute.  Andrew  Lang  finds  in  French  archives  that 
de  Caute  deserted  his  mistress  on  her  first  failure  and  while  he 
was  but  fourteen  years  old.  Andrew  Lang’s  absorbing  story 
of  a  marvellous  woman  may  be  truth  or  romance,  or  both  cun¬ 
ningly  interwoven.  The  Maid  of  Orleans  is  poetic,  beautiful,  wise 
in  war  and  ecstatic  in  her  faith  in  holy  voices,  and  her  failure 
at  the  last  is  more  blinding  in  its  spiritual  splendors  and  more 
valorous  in  its  dignity  than  any  triumphal  successes  could  have 
been.  As  a  semi-historic  romance  its  learning  is  almost 
oppressively  abundant  and  yet  who  wishes  that  a  fact.  had 
been  omitted?  The  tale  reminds  one  most  agreeably  of  Gilbert 
Parker’s  last  novel,  which  is  set  at  a  little  niter  date  and  is  in 
the  trail  of  the  same  grand  fashion  of  personal  distinctions  in 
language. 

From  Lampson,  Wolffe  &  Co,  Boston  and  New  Y  ork : 

Vera  Vorontzoff,  by  Sonia  Kovalevsky. 

This  is  an  ideal  story  of  a  noble  Russian  gentlewoman.  It 
was  written  by  Sonia  Kovalevsky,  whose  distinguished,  complex 
gifts  and  still  more  complex  character  are  tragic  almost  beyond 
belief.  A  short  biography  of  her  written  by  her  familiar  friend, 
the  Baroness  von  Proschwitz,  prefaces  the  romance  and  haunts 
the  memory  with  keen  sorrow.  Vera  Yorontzoff’s  experiences 
as  a  girl  born  to  luxury  and  reduced  almost  to  want  by  the 
liberation  of  her  father’s  serfs  convinced  her  tender  and  inex¬ 
perienced  mind  that  only  in  socialism  could  her  people  find 
justice  and  peace,  while  the  author  in  real  life  sought  in  science 
that  tranquillity,  if  not  happiness,  which  fortune — or  rather  a 
contradictory  temperament — denied  her.  German,  Russian 
and  gypsy  blood  ran  in  her  veins  and  first  one  and  then  another 
rioted  and  ruled  her  conduct.  Combined,  this  inheritance  of 
natural  traits  gave  her  the  genius  necessary  to  reach  the  highest 
honors  possible  to  a  mathematician  in  Europe,  the  Bordin  Prize. 
This  prize  was  doubled  by  the  University  authorities  in  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  great  value  of  a  work  supposed  at  the  time  to  have 
been  accomplished  by  a  man.  And  yet  she  wrote  romances  of 
uncommon  interest  and  literary  charm  by  a  gift  supposed  to 
belong  only  to  poetic  imaginations.  To  gain  a  fair  acquaintance 
with  "Russian  life,  high  and  low,  its  gayeties  and  griefs,  its 
charms  and  its  sordidness,  this  tale,  with  its  accompanying 
biography,  is  sufficing.  No  more  vivid  and  accurate  acquaint¬ 
ance  can  be  made  by  reading  than  this  beautiful  little  volume 
furnishes.  Its  pages  prove  Russian  rule  to  be  both  better  and 
worse — far  worse — than  is  generally  supposed ;  also,  that 
Slavs  are  as  ignorant  and  as  unready  for  self-ruling  as  the 
government  is  unready  to  grant  liberties  to  the  people.  In 
evolution  there  is  hope  for  them,  this  gifted  author  is  convinced, 
and  only  by  slow  marches. 

From  Edward  Arnold,  New  York  : 

A  Little  Tour  in  America,  by  S.  Reynolds  Hole. 

Dean  Hole’s  visit  to  the  United  States  a  few  months  ago  had 
a  number  of  pleasant  consequences  besides  the  substantial  sum 
his  lectures  added  to  the  fund  for  the  restoration  of  Rochester 
Cathedral,  not  the  least  of  them  being  the  record  of  his  observa¬ 
tions  just  issued  by  Edward  Arnold,  A  Little  Tour  in  America. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  genial  and  whole-souled  book,  reflecting  the 
author’s  grateful  appreciation  of  the  warm  welcome  given  him 
and  a  mental  breadth  and  liberality  of  view  not  invariably  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  printed  observations  of  those  who. travel.  I  he 
Dean’s  nearest  approach  to  critical  strictures  is  in  connection 
with  American  journalism.  He  found  much  to  excite  his  admir¬ 
ation,  from  our  vast  floral  gardens  to  our  vaster  breweries,  though 
he  confesses  that  the  berths  in  our  sleeping  cars  seemed  to  him 


but  miserably  adapted  to  “  a  bulky  giant  measuring  six  feet  four 
in  height.”  After  our  florists  and  landscape  gardners,  our  story 
tellers— Edgar  W.  Nye  et  al — seemed  to  have  most  endeared 
themselves  °to  the  Dean,  who  repeats  with  gustc  many  of  their 
good  things.  If  these  stories  are  not  all  absolutely  hautes  nou- 
reautes  to°  Cis-Atlantic  readers,  they  are  certainly  retold  with 

cleverness.  . 

From  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  Y'ork: 

The  House ,  by  Eugene  Field. 

The  drollery,  the  cliild-like  ignorance  of  practical  matters, 
the  mental  and  moral  influences  of  hope  and  the  misfortune  of 
possession,  with  a  smile  for  every  paragraph  but  one  that  is  just 
at  the  beginning  of  tears,  make  up  the  contents  of  The  House, 
Eugene  Field’s  latest  book.  Its  final  chapter  was  just  reached 
when  his  tender,  humorous,  busy  pen  dropped.  Quaintly  told, 
the  lesson  of  The  House  is  for  the  loving  and  striving  who  long 
for  a  nest  of  their  own  building  and  have  no  worldly  knowledge 
of  how  to  do  it,  or  what  fruitions  in  worldly  hopes  are  sure  to 
include.  Impractical  as  the  writer  claims  in  his  narrative  to  be, 
there  are  priceless  lessons  in  every  chapter  for  the  ignorant 
house  purchaser  and  home  builder.  Eugene  Field’s  was  a  per¬ 
fected  soul  and  a  strangely  gifted  mind. 

From  the  Century  Co.,  New  Ymrk: 

A  Strange,  Sad  Comedy,  by  Molly  Elliott  Seawall. 

This  is  not  at  all  sad,  as  stories  go.  Love,  life  and  death  are 
curiously  interwoven  with  exceptional  characteristics  in  men 
and  women.  If  the  writer  meant  anything  by  this  story  beyond 
a  successful  effort  to  entertain  a  novel-reading  public,  it  was  to 
explain  and  defend  a  Southern  girl’s  motives  and  methods  of 
flirtation.  To  give  pleasure,  to  express  courtesy  and  cordiality, 
this  sweet  girl  uses  her  pretty  eyes  and  applies  compliment 
where  it  is  most  needed  and  will  be  most  appreciated.  .  This 
and  nothing  more  is  intended  by  what  her  Northern  victims 
mention  as" “cruel  coquetry.”  Southern  men  know  just  what 
she  means  by  her  manners.  The  story  is  also  a  picture  of 
Virginia  country  life  and  Newport  in  the  season  when  it  has 
interminglings  of  English  and  American  fashionables. 

From  Lee  and  Shepard,  Boston : 

Maria  Mitchell.  Her  Life,  Letters  and  Journals,  by  her  sister, 
Phebe  Mitchell  Kendall. 

Beneath  Old  Roof  Trees,  by  Abram  English  Brown. 

What  They  Say  in  Neic  England,  a  Book  of  Signs,  Sayings 
and  Superstitions,  collected  by  Clifton  Johnson. 

A  biography  of  Maria  Mitchell,  the  most  distinguished  of 
American  astronomers,  also  one  of  the  best  beloved  and  most 
venerated  of  women,  is  a  more  than  welcome  contribution  to 
our  libraries.  Incidentally  we  catch  glimpses  along,  her  life  of 
Emerson,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Humboldt,  Leverrier,  Frances 
Power  Cobbe,  Margaret  Fuller,  Elizabeth  Peabody,  George 
MacDonald  and  many  others  equally  well  known  to  readers 
To  Miss  Mitchell  they  were  friends  and  doubtless  she  influenced 
their  thoughts  and  opinions  more  than  they  did  hers,  so  high 
and  so  definite  and  so  luminous  were  her  views  and  charac¬ 
teristics.  America  will  always  be  proud  that  she  was  a  daughter 
of  its  soil  and  had  a  self-made  greatness  if  only  that  foreign 
scholars  and  even  royalty  delighted  to  honor  her.  She  won  the 
first  medal  for  discovering  a  telescopic  comet,  the  same  having 
been  offered  by  the  King  of  Denmark.  Nothing  of  this  sort 
elated  Miss  Mitchell,  but  recognition  of  faithful  service  to 
science  encouraged  her  to  study. 

For  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  and  for  Colonial 
Men  and  Dames,  a  book  not  inaptly  named  Beneath  Old  Roof 
Irees,  is  well  written.  It  is  historic,  biographical,  genealogical 
and  richly  personal.  It  describes  especially  the  opening  of  our 
Revolution  and  the  fire  and  fervor  of  its  men  and  women. 
The  fine,  firm,  helpful  endurance  of  the  latter  receives  gener¬ 
ous  recognition.  Readers  quickly  catch  the  local  coloi  of 
those  times  and  a  spirit  which  holds  a  glittering  strangeness  far 
out  upon  peaceful  days.  The  volume  is  richly  illustrated,  not 
by  impressions  but  by  the  real  homes  and  the  real  men  and 
women  that  sheltered  and  nourished  our  aspirations  for  freedom. 

That  New  England,  a  part  of  our  country  proudest  of  its- 
reason,  its  logic  and  the  breadth  of  its  intelligence,  should 
possess  material  for  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  pages. of  crude 
superstitions  and  silly  sayings,  would  be  sharply  denied  were- 
they  not  set  down  line  upon  line  in  cold  type.  Shame  be  to 
ourselves,  for  in  truth  we  mostly  remembered  them  as  here 
recalled.  What  sayings  there  are — yes,  and  beliefs,  too— of 
charms  and  dreams,  luck  and  portents,  warts  and  snakes,  sick¬ 
ness  and  death,  friends  and  foes,  sun  and  moon,  religion  and 
sentiment,  yes,  and  there  are  auguries  even  in  tea-grounds  and 
insects ! 
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THE  SYMPHONY 


Simply  plays  the  notes  automatically  by  means  of  perforated  rolls— that’s  all  - 
you  must  “  do  the  rest,”  and  you  can  do  it  any  way  you  want  to. 

•  .  r?uDls«8  spend  years  trying  to  master  technique,  —  this  instrument  elim¬ 

inates  that  factor  at  the  start.  But  perforated  rolls  are  not  limited  by  the 
natural  disadvantage  of  lack  of  fingers.  These  rolls  have  the  range  of  the 
entire  key-hoard,  and  the  performer  on  THE  SYMPHONY  can  produce 
orchestral  effects,  of  which  an  organist  can  only  dream. 

Experienced  organ  builders  are  making  it,  and  it  is  the  educated  musicians 
who  are  its  most  enthusiastic  admirers  and  loudest  in  its  praises. 

Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet  giving  full  particulars. 


Prices  Si  75  to  #800. 

Address:  THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO., 

New  York  Warerooms.  Meriden,  Conn. 

1U3  5th  Ave.  Sole  Manufacturers.  Estab.  1876. 
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O’NEILL’S 

Sixth  Avenue,  20th  to  21st  Street, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

It’s  just  such  “Specials” 
as  these  that  have  made 
our  big  Silk  Department 
so  popular.  In  addition 
to  Dresden  Silks  at  $i.oo,  and  27-inch  Black  Satin  Duch- 
esse  at  $1.00,  mentioned  in  the  July  Delineator,  we  offer: 

24-inch  printed  Jap.  silks,  Q  (X 

formerly  75c.,  at  -  -  -  05^  C  LO® 

24-in.  black  woven  figured  ** 

India  silks,  formerly  85c.  at  O  CXS® 

iQ-inch  Changeable  Silks,  /j**'  j 
all  colorings,  O  C XS« 

22-inch  Black  Brocaded  Satins,  (M  a 
large,  rich  designs,  worth  $2,  at  O 

Send  for  samples  of  these  and  any  other  silks  required. 

t*”We  are  now  booking  names  for  our  Fall  and  Winter 
Catalogue  (mailed  free)-send  for  it 

H.  O’HEILL  &  CO.,  Sixth  Avenue,  20th  to  21st  St.,  New  York. 


A  Grand  Offer. 

Madame  Ruppert’ s  Face  Bleach 


Almost  Free.  Do  Not  Miss  This  Chance. 

Mme.  Ruppert,  the  Eminent  Complexion  Special¬ 
ist  and  famous  lecturer,  makes  the  following 
liberal  offers  for  this  mouth: 

OFFER  NO.  1 . 

To  every  purchaser  of  a  $2.00  bottle  of  her  World- 
Renowned  FACE  BLEACH  she  will  give  a  bar  of 


her  exquisite  Almond  Oil  Soap  FREE. 
unn1Ut'  14  a  dist 


—  - - — x  ivxujlh.  This  offer 

applies  to  any  who  live  at  a  distance  and  order  by 
mail,  as  well  as  resident  patrons  who  purchase  in 
person. 

OFFER  NO.  2. 

To  »n  who  I'V.Yy  npt  tried  her  world-renowned 
r  ACE  HI, EAC  H  she  offers  to  sell  during  this 
month  a  trial  bottle  for  25  cents.  This  offer  also 
applies  to  any  at  a  distance,  who  will  receive  a 
trial  bottle  in  plain  wrapper,  all  charges  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  25  cents,  either  silver  or  stamps. 

m  vr'V'b  I!kb'TV,<.'.,J’,,4hich,  j.s  aA'  ex4rnal  treatment,  is  solely  the  invention  of 
*  .It  .  A;  .:U  1  I’Eltr  and  is  the  only  preparation  for  the  complexion  that  has 
withstood  the  test  of  time.  Eighteen  years  it  has  been  manufactured  and  during 
that  time  many  millions  of  bottles  have  been  used.  It  has  never  failed  if  used  -is 
directed,  to  remove  Tan,  Freckles,  Pimples,  Eczema,  Moth  and,  in  fact,  all  diseases 
the  skin  is  heir  to.  It  is  used  externally  and  when  applied  strikes,  as  it  should 
at  tne  root  or  tiiG  trouble.  1 

living  examples. 

i ?iUbPwr4 . h,as  Pro7en  tl,e  effectiveness  of  her 
FACE  BLEACH  by  having  patients  at  her  office  with 
but  one  side  of  the  face  cleared  at  a  time,  showing  the 
remarkable  difference  between  the  side  cleared  and  the 
fkj®  f3  4  ^as  befo,re  the  application  of  Face  Bleach.  Miss 
Battle  lrainor,  whose  likeness  is  shown  herewith  is  now 
on  exhibition  at  her  Parlors,  6  East  14th  Street,  New  York 
of  face  f,,ea«‘d  from  dark,  deep-set 
skin  L  reckles,  leaving  the  other  side  as  itoriginallv  was 

m,^^b*^nfkckVbtT.thtVvol'<u'rful  transformation 
due  to  FACE  BLEACH.  Call  and  see  for  vourself,  or 
574 ,'r°.uTr  ! rioods  to  call  and  see  for  you.  NO  OTHER 
LUTE1  FlfOOF HAS  EVEK  GIVEN  THIS  ABSO- 

i?rn?tPrTTf0^  A-  Ruppert’s  book,  HOW  TO  BE 
is ea  l  ill  CL,  which  alone  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold 
to  every  woman,  and  should  be  read  by  all.  it  Is  given 
or  sent  _r  KEE. 


Miss  Hattie  Tratnor,  now 

on  exhibition  at  Mme.  A. 
Ruppert*  s  Pari  or*,  with  one 
side  of  face  bleached. 


yea?  'WAV’  a  v t Tpv  i  ^  side  of  t act  bleach ed 

It  Ire.  A.  RUPPERT,  Leading  Complexion  Specialist 


WESTERN  OFFICE  ! 

235  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


EAST  14th  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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=  On  this  and  the  two  succeeding  Pages  is  an  ~~ 
assortment  of  Patterns  for  /)) 


for  Indies,  which  Styles  our  readers  will 
no  doubt  be  pleased  to  inspect. 

Tbe  Patterns  can  be  had  from  either  Ourselves  or 
Agents  for  the  Sale  of  our  Goods.  In  ordering, 
please  specify  the  Numbers  and  Sizes  desired. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

171  to  175,  Regent  Street,  London,  W.5 

or,  7  to  17  West  18th  Street,  New  York. 


Ladies’  Night-Gown  or  Lounging-Robe 
(Copyright):  10  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Ladies'  Circular  Night-Dress  (To  be  Made  with  a 
Train  or  in  Round  Length)  (Copyright): 

10  sizes.  Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  (id.  or  35  cents. 


Ladies’ 
Bishop 
Night- 
Gown  or 
Lounging- 
Robe 
(Copyr't): 
10  sizes. 
Bust  meas¬ 
ures,  28  to 
46  inches. 
Any  size. 
Is.  6d.  or  35 
cents. 


Ladies’  Sack  Night-Gown,  with  Yoke 
Facing  (To  be  Made  with  a  Rolling 
or  Standing  Collar) 
(Copyright):  10  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Ladies’  Yoke  Night- 
/oal  Gown 

(Known  as  the  Mother  Hubbard  Night- 
Gown)  (To  be  Made  with  a  Byron  or  Sailor 
Collar)  (f'opyr’t):  10  sizes.  Bust  meas.,  28 
to  46  inches.  Any  size,  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents. 


Ladies’  Square-Yoke  Night-Gown 
or  Night-Sack  (To  be  Made  with 
Standing  or  Turn-Down  Collar) 
(Copyright):  11  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  48  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 
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They  Indicate  Character. 

It  is  absolutely  true  that 
clean,  white  teeth : 

Tell  much  to  the  keen  ok 
server. 

Men  have  lost  rare  opportu¬ 
nities  because  of  the  marked 
uncleanliness  of  their  teeth. 

Women  have  lost  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  men  from  the  same 
cause. 

Ru  b  ifoAm 

For  The  Teeth 

|  will  save  you  from 
all  this.  It’s  a 
luxury  and  a  ben¬ 
efit.  It’s  delicious¬ 
ly  flavored,  sweetens  the  breath, 
stops  decay,  hardens  the  gums, 
and  adds  a  charm  of  its  own  to 
the  most  irregular  teeth.  It’s 
perfect. 

2S  cents.  All  Druggists. 

Sample  vial  free.  Address 
E.  W.  Hoyt  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


8086 


8086 


7714 


7714 


Ladies’  Lounging-Robe  or  Night-Gown,  with 
French  Front  (Copyright):  10  sizes. 
Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents. 


Ladies’  Nisht-Gown  or  Lounging-Robe  (Known  as 
the  Empire  or  Sans  Gene  Gown)  (Copyright): 

10  sizes.  Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  Cd.  or  35  cents. 


7710 
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What  it  The  teeth— from  decay, 

saves ;  The  gums— from  softening. 


The  breath— from  impurity. 
The  pocket-money. 


8392 

Ladies’  Gored  Petticoat-Skirt,,  with  Ruffle 
Bordered  Bias  Spanish  Flounce  Forming 
the  Lower  Part  (Copyright):  9  sizes. 
Waist  measures,  20  to  36  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


A  sample  of  liquid  Sozodont  by  mail,  provided  j'ou  mention  this  publication  and  send 
three  cents  for  postage.  Address  HALL  &  RUCKEL,  New  York  City,  Proprietors 
of  Sozodont,  Sozoderma  Soap,  Spalding’s  Glue  and  other  well-known  preparations. 


1  Petticoat-Skirt: 

9  sizes. 

Waist  measures,  20  to  36  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Ladies’  Petticoat-Skirt,  with 
Deep  Yoke:  9  sizes. 
Waist  ineas.,  20  to  36  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


ESS 
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Ladies’ Gored  Petticoat-Skirt,  with  Bias,  Spanish 
Flounce  (Known  as  the  New  Umbrella 
or  Bell  Petticoat)  (Copyright): 

9  sizes.  Waist  measures,  20'  to  36  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


7461  7461 

Ladies’  Petticoat-Skirt  (Copyright):  Ladies'  Flannel  Petti- 
9  sizes.  coat:  9  sizes.  Waist 

Waist  measures,  20  to  36  inches,  meas.,  20  ’o  36  ins.  Any 
Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents.  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Ladies’  Combination 
Corset-Cover  or 
Chemise  and  Closed 
Drawers  (To  be  Made 
with  a  High  or  Low 
Neck)  (Copyright): 
15  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to 
50  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  3d. 
cr  30  cents. 


Ladies’  Under- 
Vest  (Copyright): 

13  sizes. 

Bust  measures, 
28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size, 

Is.  or  25  cents. 


7380 


7381 


_ 

720S 

Ladies’  Petticoat-Skirt,  with  Narrow 
Yoke  (Copyright):  9  sizes. 
Waist  measures,  20  to  36  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Ladies’  Combination 
Corset-Cover  or 
Chemise  and  Open 
Drawers  (To  be  Made 
with  a  High  or  Low 
Neck)  (Copyright): 
15  sizes. 

Bust  measures, 

2o  to  50  inches. 
Any  size, 

Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


7381 
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Take  a  Combination  Case  of  the 

LARKIN  SOAPS 

and  a  “Chautauqua” 

Reclining  Easy  Chair  OP  Desk 


ON  THIRTY  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

CASE  CONTAINS  .  .  . 

100  Bars  Sweet  Home  Soap.  10  Bars  White  Woolen  Soap. 

9  Packages  Boraxine.  18  Cakes  Finest  Toilet  Soaps. 

Perfumes,  Cold  Cream,  Tooth-Powder,  Shaving  Soap. 

If  changes  in  contents  desired,  write. 

The  Soaps  at  retail  would  cost  $10.00 
Either  Premium  is  worth  .  $10.00 

Both  if  at  retail  .  .  .  $20.00 

From  factory  to  family,  Both  ^  10. 

AND  ON  THIRTY  DAYS’  TRIAL.  IF  SATISFIED,  YOU  REMIT  $10.00; 
IF  DISAPPOINTED,  HOLD  GOODS  SUBJECT  TO  OUR  ORDER. 

The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y> 

Our  offer  explained  more  fully  in  The  Delineator,  September,  October  and  November. 

Note. — The  publishers  of  The  Delineator  would  not  insert  the  above  advertisement  unless  they  had 
abundant  evidence  of  the  reliability  of  the  Larkin  Co.  and  that  the  offers  were  genuine.— The  Delin¬ 
eator,  New  York. 


Ladies’  Combina¬ 
tion  Corset-Cover 
and  Under-skirt 
(Copyright): 

13  sizes. 

Bust  measure s, 
2S  to  46  inches. 
Any  size. 

Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


3377 


4654 


_  p 

4654 


Ladies’  Corset-Cover: 
13  sizes.  Bust  measures, 
28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


4636 


Ladies’  Co.-set-Cover: 

13  sizes.  Bust  measures, 
28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Ladies’  Empire  Corset- 
Cover  (Copyright):  13  sizes. 
Bust  measures, 

28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


3721  3721 

Ladies’  Corset -Waist 
(Copyright):  13  sizes. 
Bust  measures, 

28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 
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Cut  this  out ,  it  will  not  appear  again. 

Word  Contest 

$100000 

In  Gold 


•  1st 

Premium, 

•  •  ■  $500.00 1 

;  2d 

« 

•  ■  ■  200.00 

;  3d 

M 

-  -  -  100.00 

4th 

m  m  m  50.00 

30  next  Premiums  $5  each,  150.00 
34  Premiums  amounting  to  $1000.00 

The  above  premiums  will  be  awarded  to  the 
successful  contestants  in  DUNHAM'S  WORD 
CONTEST,  the  object  being  to  form  a  list  con¬ 
taining  the  greatest  number  of  English  words 
from  the  letters  contained  in  the  words 
DUNHAM’S  SHRED  COCOANUT. 

RULES  AND  CONDITIONS 

Words  must  be  formed  entirely  from  the  let¬ 
ters  contained  in  the  words  DUNHAM’S 
SHRED  COCOANUT.  No  letter  can  be  used 
oftener  than  it  occurs  in  those  three  words. 

Only  words  defined  in  Webster’s  Unabridged 
Dictionary  will  be  allowed — none  others. 

Contest  closes  August  31,  1896,  and  premiums 
awarded  immediately  thereafter.  List  of  the 
awards  mailed  to  any  one  enclosing  stamp. 

Lists  received  first  will  be  given  the  preference 
in  case  of  ties.  Write  clearly  and  distinctly, 
giving  full  name  and  address,  andstate  number 
of  words  contained  in  list.  All  postage  must  be 
fully  prepaid.  Any  inquiry  requiring  answer 
must  be  accompanied  by  stamp  for  reply. 

Eacli  list  must  be  accompanied  by 
tbe  trademarks  cut  from  the  front 
and  back  of  one  package  of  Dun¬ 
ham’s  Sliced  Cocoanoit  (any  size). 

Dunham’s  is  the  original 
“  Shred  ”  cocoanut.  Over  one 
million  packages  are  used  monthly 
in  place  of  fresh  cocoanuts,  for 
making  cakes,  pies,  puddings,  can¬ 
dies,  etc.,  and  for  sprinkling  over 
fruits  and  berries.  It  is  better  for 
all  purposes,  being  easily  digested, 
and  having  the  full  rich  flavor,  no 
oil  being  extracted,  or  flavor  lost, 
as  from  other  kinds. 

Each  10  cent  package  contains 
the  product  of  one  whole  cocoanut. 

It  is for  sale  by  over  400,000  gro¬ 
cers,  in  1 0,20  and  40  cent  packages 
Not  sold  in  Department  Stores. 
Address  DUNHAM’S  COCOANUT  WORD 
CONTEST,  P.0.  Box  91,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Ladies’  Empire  Chemise  (Also  Known 
as  the  Sans  Gene  Chemise)  (Copyright): 
10  sizes.  Bust  measures.  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  10  or  20  cents. 


LABLACHE  FACE  POWDER 


THE- 


Queen  of  Toilet  Powders. 


,t  and 

most  Perfect  Face 

Powder  that  science 
and  skill  can  pro¬ 
duce.  It  is  Invisi¬ 
ble,  It  makes  the 

— y'  I/ll  II Skin.  Beau- 

'  tiful .  Eemoves  ail 

Gloss,  Sunburn,  Tan,  Freckles,  Blotches,  etc, 

50  CENTS. 

Of  all  Druggists,  or  by  Mall. 

BEN.  LEVY  &  CO.,  French  Perfumers, 

34  West  Street,  Boston. _ 


Ladies’  Marguerite  or  Empire  Chemise 
(Copyright):  10  sizes.  Bust,  measures, 
28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


4976 


Ladies’  Chemise,  with 
Sleeve  and  Yoae  Band: 
10  sizes.  Bust  measures, 
28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cts. 


Ladies’  Chemise,  with 
V-Shaped  Neck  (Copyr’t): 
10  sizes.  Bust  measures, 
28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cts. 


9320 


Ladies’  Chemise: 

10  sizes. 

Bust  measures, 

28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cts. 


1008 


Ladies’  Chemise: 

10  sizes. 

Bust  measures, 

28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cts. 


Ladies’  Sack  Chemise,  with 
Round  or  Square  Neck: 
10  sizes.  Bust  measures, 
28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


4656  4656 


Ladies’  Open  Drawers, 
with  Yoke:  9  sizes. 
Waist  measures,  20  to 
36  inches. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cts. 


4661  4661 


Ladies’  Drawers,  Buttoned 
at  the  Side:  9  sizes. 
Waist  measures,  20  to  36 
inches.  Any  size, 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 


4657 

Ladies’  Open  Drawers, 
with  Narrow  Yoke: 

9  sizes.  Waist  meas¬ 
ures,  20  to  36  inches. 
Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cts. 


H 


CLOVE-FITTING” 

CORSETS. 


4653  4658 


Ladies’  Open  Drawe-s, 
Lapped  at  the  Back: 

9  sizes.  Waist  measures, 
20  to  36  inches. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


vjnii 

4660 


fLAN6D0N  &  BAT  CHELLER'S 
TRADE  GENUINE 

THOMSON'S  GLOVE-FITTING 


4660 


Ladies’  Open  Drawers, 
with  Pointed  Front-Yoke: 
9  sizes.  Waist  measures, 
20  to  36  inches. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


4996  4996 


Ladies’  Open  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Drawers,  with 
Yoke  (Copyr’t):  9  sizes. 
Waist  measures,  20  to  36 
inches.  Any  size, 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Ladies’  Drawers 
(Copyright): 

6  sizes.  Waist 
measures,  20  to  40 
inches.  Any  size, 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 


FROM  $1.00  TO  $5.00  A  PAIR. 

At  all  Leading  Dealers. 


THE  DELINEATOR. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs.  A.  W.  Me.: — Write  to  Mrs.  Emma 
Haywood,  care  of  the  Editor  of  The  Delinea¬ 
tor,  7  to  17  West  13th  Street,  New  York  City, 
relative  to  lessons  in  art  needlework. 

L.  T.: — We  do  not  quite  understand  from 
your  letter  whether  you  wish  the  address  of  a 
lady  who  is  a  physician  or  of  a  physician  for 
ladies.  If  you  inform  us  -which  you  mean  and 
send  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope,  we 
will  be  glad  to  answer  you. 

Mrs.  H.  W. : — You  can  have  the  superfluous 
hairs  removed  by  the  electric  needle.  Diet  has 
no  effect  upon  such  growths.  Some  people  are 
more  prone  to  down  upon  the  face  than  others. 
Electrolysis  eventually  leaves  no  trace  of  its  ap¬ 
plication.  For  further  information  read  “  Talks 
on  Beauty,”  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Leviseur,  in  the  June 
number  of  The  Delineator. 

Dean: — It  is  not  essential  for  a  trained  nurse 
to  be  able  to  read  Latin,  but  it  would  prove  of 
service  to  her. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  T. : — The  color  cards  giving  the 
names  and  shades  of  materials  for  the  season 
are  issued  by  a  syndicate  of  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  manufacturers  for  the  use  of  dealers  only. 
Therefore  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  for  any 
other  person  to  obtain  one. 


Chosen  by  the 

Government 

The  War  Department 
proposes  to  test  the 
bicycle  thoroughly  for 
army  use,  and  recently 
advertised  for  propos¬ 
als  for  furnishing  five 
bicycles  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Result:  Bids 
from  $50  to  $85  each 
for  other  machines ; 
our  bid  of  $100  each  for  Columbias, 
their  invariable  price.  And  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  selected 


Bicycles 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  experts  who  made  the  choice  decided 
that  Columbias  were  worth  every  dollar 
of  the  $100  asked  for  them. 

If  you  are  willing  to  pay  $100  for  a 
bicycle,  why  be  content  with 
anything  but  a  Columbia? 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Hartford,  Conn. 


BORATEE  < 
TALCUM 


m 
life 


TOILET 

POWDER 


One  Latest  Paris  Pattern  Hat 

FREE  TO  EACH  LADY  READER. 

Shape  made  of  finest  imported  novelty  braid,  trimmed  full 
front,  sides  and  back  with  all  silk  Dresden,  Persian  or  plain 
all  silk  ribbon,  silk  lace,  imported  pearl,  rhinestone  or  metal 
ornaments,  and  imported  French  monture  of  silk  flowers,  the 
heighth  of  style  and  elegance.  Positively  could  not  be  du¬ 
plicated  anywhere  less  than  $6.00.  We  are  overstocked  on  the 
fine  materials  composing  these  hats,  and  in  order  to  secure 
increased  friendship  and  patronage  everywhere  we  will  give 
our  entire  surplus  free  in  exchange  for  valuable  addresses  of 
stylish  ladies.  If  you  wish  to  receive  a  hat  free,  which  you 
will  be  proud  to  wear,  please  comply  with  the  requests  which 
we  will  make  by  letter  and  we  will  send  you  one  hat  trimmed 
exactly  like  cut  in  any  colors  desired,  absolutely  free  of  cost. 

Send  dress  sample  and  state  your  own  age  and  complexion. 
Send  us  this  advertisement  and  the  full  addresses  of  ten  of  your 
most  stylish  lady  acquaintances,  and  five  cents  stamps  to  pay 
for  mailing  and  we  will  seDd  you  by  return  mail  one  of  our 
large  illustrated  catalogues  showing  160  newest  Parisian  and 
American  styles  with  latest  millinery  hints  and  full  information , 
all  that  Is  necessary  to  secure  this  elegant  hat  abso¬ 
lutely  free. 

E.  NEWMAN  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Milliners.  2703  and  2705  Franklin  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


NOTICE. 

^TgPTersons  inquiring  about  or  send¬ 
ing  for  goods  advertised  in  this  maga¬ 
zine  will  confer  a  favor  by  stating,  in 
their  correspondence  with  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  that  they  saw  the  advertisement 
in  The  Delineator. 


WAGES  FOR  AGENTS -GENERAL,  LOCAL  OR 
TRAVELING— ladies  or  Gents  Selling 

National  Patent  Dish  Washer 

Greatest  seller  on  earth.  Best  made, 
simple,  durable.  Price  low.  0ver60,000 
.  sold.  Washes  and  dries  dishes  in  two 
1  minutes.  No  muss,  slop,  scalded  Ung¬ 
ers  or  broken  dishes.  A  child  can  op. 
erate.  Everyone  warranted.  Sells  on 
merit.  One  sold  lays  foundation  for 
ten  more.  Every  hotel,  restaurant  or 
family  buy.  No  canvassing,  easy  job. 
Write  for  catalogue,  wholesale  prices  and  agency. 
World  Man ill’s  Co.,  (N  3)  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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LA  PLIftNTE 

Skirt  Extender 


99 


Takes  the  place  of  bustle  or  hoop  skirt  and  causes  skirts 
in  which  it  is  used  to  set  and  hang  perfectly,  without  the 
use  of  any  interlining. 

For  Sale  at  the  Notion  Department  of  all  Dry  Goods  Stores. 


Approved  by  highest  med¬ 
ical  authorities  as  a  Perfect 
«  Sanitary  Toilet  Preparation 

for  infants  and  adults.  (X 
Positively  relieves  Prickly  (f 
Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 

.  .  .  . . . Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Re-  / 

1  moves  ]}] otches,  Pimples  and  ' 

Tan,  makes  the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Delightful  after 
am^  shaving.  Decorated  Tin  Box,  Sprinkler  Top, 

I  FRFF  I  Sold  by  Druggists  or  mailed  for  £5  cents. 
(Name  this  paper.)  Sample  by  mail. 

Gerhard  Men  bcii  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


A-  ^  A  A  A  A  A  A  A. 


.  AAA  A.A  ■ 


It  Never  Splits! 


1 


f-JOYT’S  SPUING  CLOTIIES-PIN.  The 
11  most  economical,  durable  and  convenient. 


NO  MORE  TORN  CLOTHES! 

At  A  ll  Dealers  for  5  Cents  per  dozen. 
Sample  free  upon  application,  or  one  dozen  sent 
upon  receipt  of  price  ami  6c.  additional  postage. 
J.  R.  CLARK  CO. ,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

-T" 


THE  PEERLESS 

STEAM  COOKER 

Cooks  a  Whole  Meal 
Over  One  Burner, 

on  gasoline,  oil,  gas  or  common  cook 
stoVe.  The  steam  whistle  blows  when 
Cooker  needs  more  water.  IN  o  steam 
in  the  house!  No  offensive  odors! 

Burning, scorching  or  overcook¬ 
ing  impossible.  V egetables  that  al¬ 
ways  lose  much  of  their  flavor  and 
become  watery,  soggy  and  indigestible  by  boiling,  are 
made  dry,  light  and  healthful.  Meats  and  poultry,  no 
matter  how  tough,  are  made  tender  and  palatable.  Will 
Pay  for  Itself  in  One  Season  for  Canning  Fruit. 
The  Housekeeper’s  Friend;  the  Agent’s  Bo¬ 
nanza.  Auents  Wanted,  either  sex.  Exclusive  territory. 
Address  PEERLESS  COOKER  CO.,  Buffalo.N.Y. 
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THE  DELINEATOR. 


This  picture  made  from  photograph  taken  by  the  Quad. 


Compact !  Simple ! 
Inexpensive ! 


A 

A  Practical  Camera 

(Not  a  mere  toy)  for 

$g.oo 

...THE... 

QUAD 

is  the  only  Camera  using 
the  new  Quadruple  Plate 
Holder.  Size  of  Camera 
4%  by  4%  by  6  inches. 
Mates  a  picture  3^  by  3J4 
inches.  See  illustration' 
The  Largest  Picture 
and  the  SmallestCamera 
combined  ever  made. 
A  double  Convex  Cor¬ 
rected  Achromatic  Lens, 
and  a  Shutter  for  instan¬ 
taneous  or  time  expos¬ 
ures.  Instructions  with 
each  Camera. 

If  jou  send  25  cents 
with  your  order  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith, 
we  will  ship  Camera  by 
express  C.  O.  D.  for  bal¬ 
ance,  $4.75,  subject  to 
examination  before  you 
pay  for  it. 

Send  5  cents  In  Stamps 
for  Sample  Picture  and 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 


CZl^)lS!Ei  tSS  OOIVTXjf  11-4  IVassau  Street^  I  JEW  YORK.. 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE,  NECK,  ARMS  OR  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PERSON 

QUICKLY  DISSOLVED  AND  REMOVED  WITH  THE  NEW  80LUTI0W 

#  AQP6H6  ? 

AND  THE  GROWTH  FOREVER  DESTROYED  WITHOUT  THE  SLIGHTEST  *  * 

*  * _ * _ INJURY  OR  DISCOLORATION  OF  THE  MOST  DELICATE  SKIN. 

ftfscovered  by  Accident.— In  Compounding,  an  incomplete  mixture  was  accidentally 

spilled  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the  hair  was 
completely  removed.  We  purchased  the  new  discovery  and  named  it  MODENE.  It  is  perfectly 
pure,  free  from  all  injurious  substances,  and  so  simple  any  one  can  use  it.  It  acts  mildly  but 
surely,  and  you  will  be  surprised  and  delighted  with  theresults.  Apply 'or  a  few  minutes  and  the 
hair  disappears  as  if  by  magic.  It  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  any  other  preparation  ever  used 
for  a  like  purpose,  and  no  scientific  discovery  ever  attained  such  wonderful  results.  IT  CAN 
NOT  FAIL.  If  the  growth  be  light,  one  application  will  remove  it  permanently;  the  heavy 
growth  such  as  the  beard  or  hair  on  moles  may  require  two  or  more  applications  before  all  the 
roots  are  destroyed,  although  all  hair  will  be  removed  at  each  application,  and  without  slightest 
iujury  orunpleasant  feeling  when  applied  or  ever  afterward,  modkke supercedes  electrolysis1. 
Recommended  by  all  who  have  tested  its  merits — Used  by  people  of  refinement. 


Gentlemen  who  do  not  appreciate  nature’s  gift  of  a  beard,  will  find  a  priceless  boon  in  Modene, 
which  docs  away  with  shaving.  It  dissolves  and  destroys  the  life  principle  of  the  hair,  thereby 
rendering  its  future  growth  an  utter  impossibility,  and  is  guaranteed  to  be  as  harmless  as  water 
to  the  skin.  Young  persons  who  find  an  embarrassing  growth  of  hair  coming,  should  use  Modene 
to  destroy  its  grot/th.  Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing  cases,  postage  paid,  (securely 
sealed  from  observation)  on  receipt  of  price,  $  1 .00  per  bottle.  Send  money  by  letter,  with  your 
full  address  written  plainly.  CRT* Correspondence  sacredly  private.  Postage  stamps  received  the 
same  as  cash,  (always  mention  your  county  and  this  paper.)  Cut  this  advertisement  out. 

LOCAL  AND  I  MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  0..  U.  S.  A. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Hair  Preparations. 

WANTED.  -  I  You  can  register  your  letter  at  any  Poat-office  to  insure  its  safe  delivers. 


We  Hirer  #1.000  FOB  FAILURE  OR  THE  SLIGHTEST  INJURY.  CCP  EVERY  BOTTLE  GUARANTEED 


PURCHASING  AGENCY,  ETC. 


MISS  C.  F.  MORSE,  who  refers  by  permission  to  The  Butterick  Publishing  Co. 
[Limited],  wishes  to  announce  that  she  is  prepared  to  receive  orders  from  those  desiring  her  to 
purchase  goods,  her  arrangements  enabling  her  to  fill  orders,  whether  for  large  or  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  with  despatch  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

Walnut  Hair  Stain,  Catarrh  Snuff,  Tooth  Powder,  Endosmotic  Liniment  for  Rheumatism,  etc., 
Corn  Cure,  Complexion  Powders,  both  liquid  and  dry,  Face  and  Hair  Bleach,  together  with  Dress 
Goods,  Cloakings,  Infants’  Wardrobes,  Millinery,  Trimmings,  Publications,  Stamping  Patterns, 
Hand-made  Laces,  Accordion-Plaiting,  Netting  and  Lace  Samples,  Materials  and  Implements, 
and,  in  fact,  all  Materials  and  Implements  for  Fancy  Work  are  Specialties  in  her  business,  but 
orders  for  other  articles  will  be  as  punctually  attended  to  and  as  carefully  executed. 

Parties  who  anticipate  giving  an  order  are  requested,  when  writing  for  information  as  to 
prices,  to  enclose  a  2c.  stamp  for  reply  and  state  the  expense  to  which  they  wish  their  purchases 
limited.  Those  desiring  a  collection  of  samples  must  enclose  50  cents  in  payment  for  the  time 
taken  to  procure  them.  As  purchases  can  be  made  more  satisfactorily  with  ready  funds  than 
upon  terms  of  credit,  no  orders  will  he  accepted  unless  the  full  amount  be  sent  with  order. 

Address,  with  stamp, 

MISS  C.  F.  MORSE,  40  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Nanny: — The  electric  needle  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  dermatologists  for  the  removal  of 
superfluous  hair  and  when  properly  handled 
the  roots  of  the  hair  are  destroyed  by  the  cur¬ 
rent,  making  it  impossible  for  the  hair  ever  to 
be  renewed. 

May  P. : — “Violette  Reine  ”  is  called  the 
queen  of  all  violet  perfumes.  Ali  dealers  have 
it,  or  it  will  be  sent  by  mail  by  Ed.  Pinaud, 
46  East  14th  Street,  New  York  City,  as  adver¬ 
tised  on  another  page  in  this  issue  of  Tile 
Delineator. 

Inexperience: — It  is  unnecessary  to  call 
upon  the  bride  before  attending  the  wedding. 

Miss  E.  A.: — Write  to  the  American  Acad¬ 
emy  of  the  Dramatic  Arts,  156  West  57th 
Street,  New  York  City,  or  to  the  Empire 
Theatre  Dramatic  School,  1428  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

Trixy  : — “  A  True  Lovers’  Knot  ”  takes  its 
name  from  the  Danish  word  trulofa ,  meaning 
“  I  plight  my  troth,”  a  knot  being  the  emblem 
in  Scandinavia  of  fidelity,  love  and  friendship. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  thinks  the  knot  owes  its 
origin  to  the  nodus  Hcrculanus ,  a  snaky  com¬ 
plication  in  the  caduceus,  or  rod  of  Mercury,  in 
which  form  the  woollen  girdle  of  the  Greek 
bride  was  fastened. 


As  Graceful 

as  the  NeW 

Woman 

all  the  time — at  work,  a-wheel, 
in  negligee — is  she  who  wears  a 


Wear  a  Bicycle  Waist  and  get 
perfect  comfort— a  sound  pair 
of  lungs— a  graceful  figure  and 
rosy  cheeks.  Price  $i.oo,  at 
dealers  or  by  mail— postpaid. 
SIZES  18  to  30, 

Waist  Measure. 


Gives 

Such 

Comfort 


Chicago 

Waist 


Price 


$1.00. 


Allows  perfect  freedom  of 
motion  and  perfect  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  body.  Wear  one 
and  discover  what  real  comfort 
is. 

Fitted  to  Living  Models. 

Graceful;  comfortable.  Popularprice.  Made  of  sateen 
— Black,  White  Drab,  or  Summer  Netting.  SIZES— 
18  to  30,  waist  measure.  Ask  your  deaier  for  the 
“G.-D.”  Waist.  If  he  hasn’t  it,  send  us  $1.00,  together 
with  size  and  color  desired,  and  we  will  send  you  one 
prepaid.  Take  no  other — None  as  good. 

Gage=Downs  Co.,  268  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago. 


PERFECT  COMPLEXION. 

ByusingourPre- 
solutely  harm- 
teed  to  remove 
burn, roughness 
leaving  smooth 
edskin.  Madeaf- 
possession  of  a 
generations  sup- 
of  the  Spanish 
By  mail  50c. 

Castilian  Receipt 


BEAUTIFUL  HANDS. 

paration.  Ab- 
less,  guaran- 
freckles,  sun- 
&all  blemishes 
delicately  tint- 
receipt  in 
family  who  for 
plied  the  ladies 
Court. 

Co.,  New  York. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Mamie: — Cards  announcing  the  birth  of  a 
child  are  usually  of  the  size  of  a  lady’s  visiting 
card,  having  the  child’s  name  and  the  date  of 
its  birth  engraved  on  heavy  cardboard.  These 
cards  are  issued  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
little  one’s  arrival  and  they  should  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  ;  the  recipient’s  visiting  card,  with  the 
word  “Congratulations,"  written  in  one  corner, 
being  quite  sufficient  except  between  intimate 
friends. 

Marion  Blanche: — The  lines  you  refer  to 
and  which  we  append  are  from  Milton’s  Paradise 
Lost: 

The  other  shape— 

If  shape  it  might  be  call’d  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint  or  limb, 

Or  substance  might  be  call’d  that  shadow  seem’d, 
For  each  seem’d  either — black  it  stood  as  night, 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell, 

And  shook  a  dreadful  dart. 

Alice  jSL: — During  a  promenade  or  when 
entering  a  room  with  a  man,  a  woman  should 
walk  at  his  right,  but  on  the  street  she  takes 
the  inside  of  the  walk.  If  a  man  is  escorting 
two  women,  he  should  not  walk  between  them, 
but  nearest  the  curbstone.  Your  handwriting 
is  legible  and  shows  character. 


in  your  next  dress.  It 
makes  fitting  easy  and 
perfect.  It  is 

Warren’s 

peath^rbone 

and  comes  already  covered  for 
waist  stays — to  be  stitched  into 
the  seams  on  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine — in  fiat  tapes  for  bottom 
of  basque  to  keep  it 
from  stretching; 
in  hook 
and  eye 
skirt  bones. 


and 


The  latter  being  used  by  all  first- 
class  dressmakers  to  give  the  skirt 
the  fashionable  swing. 

Free  instruction  given  in  boning  at  parlors  907 
Broadway,  New  York ;  720  Marshall  Field  Building, 
Chicago:  40  West  Street,  Boston:  1113  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 


GET  RICH  ! 

Millions  are  made  by  investing  $1.  per 
month  in  Stocks.  Send  2  stamps  for  partic¬ 
ulars.  WILCOX  &  COMPANY, Brokers,  [ 
531  Broadway,  New  York. 


savings 

O 


Mistress  and  Maid 

both  have  their  part  in  the  great 
that  come  from  Pearline. 
Suppose  you’re  the  mistress. 
There’s  the  economy  of  it — the 
saving  of  time,  etc.,  and  the 
actual  money  that’s  saved  by 
doing  away  with  that  steady 
wear  and  tear  on  everything 
washed.  Suppose  you’re  the  maid.  There’s  the  saving  of 
labor  ;  the  absence  of  rubbing;  the  hardest  part  of  the  house¬ 
work  made  easier  and  pleasanter. 

But  suppose  you  are  mistress  and  maid,  both  in  one,  doing 
your  own  work.  Then  there  is  certainly  twice  as  much  reason 
why  you  should  do  every  bit  of  your  washing  and  cleaning 
with  Pearline.  507 


LE  BOUT1LLIER  BROTHERS, 

14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Clearing  Sale  Previous  to  Semi-Annual  Inventory. 

SPECIALS  IN  GLOVES.  NEW  OUTING  SKIRTS 


Ladies’  4-button  Kid  Gloves  in  I  earls,  Slate  and 

French  Grey,  were  85c . . .  59c. 

Ladies’  and  Misses’  taffeta  gloves  in  colors  and 

black,  worth  40c.,  at . .  29c. 

Ladies’  Chamois  gloves  in  natural  color, 

washable,  worth  *1.25,  at . .  59c. 

Ladies’  4-button  kid  gloves  embroidered  in 

black  and  self,  street  shades,  worth  85e.,  at  69c. 

CLOSING  PRICES  IN  WASH 
FABRICS. 

American  Wool  Challies,  were  15c., .  9c. 

Silk  Striped  American  Challies,  were  25c., .  19c. 

Fine  Jaconet  Lawns,  were  15c., .  10c. 

40-in.  Fine  Quality  Batiste,  were  l?c.,_ .  12j£e. 

New  Duck  Suitings  for  Outing  Wear .  12 age. 

40c.  Silk  Striped  and  Plaid  Linons .  25c. 

Shirting  Percales,  full  assortment .  121^e. 

Lapet  Laced  and  Lace-Striped  Lawns . .  lfSc. 

20  and  25c.  Dimities . . . 12J^  and  15c. 

60c.  Figured  French  Dotted  Swisses .  39c. 

75c.  Silk-Striped  French  Challies . 59c. 

19c.  Ameiican  Sateens .  12J^c. 

25c.  Fancy  Ginghams .  12kjc. 

15c.  Zephyr  Ginghams . 10c. 

18c.  New  Printed  Piqu6s,  extra  fine.. .  9c. 

25c.  Linen  Homespun,  for  Outing  Suits .  15c. 

25c.  White  Dotted  Swisses .  12b>c. 

15c.  Crinkle  Ginghams,  tine . 7j|c. 

In  ordering  samples,  please  state  the  style  desired. 

SUMMER  DRESS  STUFFS 

For  Seaside  and  Mountain  Wear. 

36-in.  Fancy  English  Checks,  just  opened .  39c. 

40-in.  Shepherd  Checks,  black  and  blue.. .  49c. 

40-inch  Worsted  Coverts  for  Cycling  Costumes.  49c. 

40-inch  Illuminated  Basket  Weaves . . .  39c. 

40-in  English  Mohairs,  mixtures  and  plain  colors  59c. 

38  in  Mohair  and  Worsted  Checks . . .  59c. 

45-in.  Black  Storm  Serges,  tine  worsted . .  49c. 

52-in.  English  Storm  Serges,  black  and  navy _  59c. 

50-in.  Cream  Yachting  Serges. .  98c. 

BLACK  SILKS 

From  the  Great  Trades  Auction  Sales. 

24-in.  Brocade  India,  self  color,  at .  49c. 

Brocade  Gros  Grain,  choice  designs,  at . .  59c. 

24-inch  Satin  Duchess,  all  pure  silk,  at .  09c. 

24-inch  Peau  de  Soie,  very  lustrous,  at .  79c. 

27- inch  Satin  Duchesse,  very  lustrous,  at .  89c, 

COLORED  SILKS. 

Japanese  Striped  Silk,  large  variety,  at .  25c. 

Figured  China  Silk,  26-inch,  all  silk,  at. .  29c. 

36-ln.  Fine  Drapery  Silk,  was  75c.,  fancy  designs..  39c. 

White  Brocade,  Jap.  all  pure  silk,  at .  49c. 

Brocade  Taffeta,  new  choice  designs,  at .  49c. 

Dresden  Silk,  27  inch,  choice  effects,  at._ .  59c. 

Glac6  Taffeta,  changeable  effects,  30  colorings,  at  59c. 
Printed  Warp  Taffeta,  have  been  @1  and  $1.25,  at  69c. 
White  Japanese  Silk,  at _ 29,  39,  49,  59  and  69c. 

UPHOLSTERY  DEPARTMENT. 

Nottingham  Lace  Curtains,  per  pair . 79c.  to  $3.50 

Scotch  Lace  Curtains,  per  pair . 85c.  to  $4.00 

Japanese  Golden  Drapery,  per  yard .  10c. 

Blue  and  White  Cretonne,  per  yard.. . 1 2y>e. 

Silkoline,  one  yard  wide,  per  yard . 12y,c. 

Art  Denim,  86  inches  wide,  per  yard .  20c. 

Tapestry  Table  Covers,  2  yards  square . . $1.98 

Japanese  Drapery  Silk,  one  yard  wide,  per  yd _  39c. 

Mexican  Grass  Hammocks,  each . 49c.  to  89c. 


hairs. 


Linen  Homespun  and  White 
Duck  Separate  Skirts,  full 

size,  were  $2.98 . $1.49 

Same  style  in  Shepherd 
Plaid,  Skirt  all  lined  and 
bound  with  Velveteen, 
black  and  white  check, 
only, . $1.98  and  $3.98 

Same  in  Figured  Mohair, 

$1.98,  $3.98,  $4.98 
Same  in  Storm  and  Plain  Mo- 
$2.98,  $3.98,  $4.98  $5.98  and  $7.48 

OUTING  SUITS. 

Outing  Suits  in  the  New  Fa¬ 
bric-Linen  Homspun,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  Tailor-made 
Jacket  and  Skirt,  value  of 

these  Suits  $4.98, . .  $3.98 

Same  Style  in  White  Duck  or 
Striped  Piqu6,  deep  sailor- 

collar  . $8.98 

Same  Style  in  All-Wool  Cloth, 

Skirt  all  lined  and  bound, 
full  sweep,  blue  or  black, 
Jacket,  full  sleeves,  was 

$7.50 .  $4.98 

All-Wool  Storm  Serge  Blazer  Suits,  extra  full 
sleeves,  skirts  very  full  and  lined  with  Rust¬ 
ling  Percallne,  velveteen  bound.  Colors, 

Navy  and  black . $5.98,  $6.98,  $7.48,  $9.98 

BARGAIN  SIN  SHIRT¬ 
WAISTS. 

Percale  W aist,  full  Bishop 
sleeve,  yoke  back,  va¬ 
riety  of  colors,  manufac¬ 
turer’s  stock,  retail  price 
$1.00  and  $1.25,  ours  while 

they  last.. . 50  and  69c. 

Shirt-Waists  in  Lawns, 
with  white  detached 
collars,  also  Percales 
with  self -detachable  col¬ 
lars . 98c. 

Shirt-Waists  in  Fine  Per¬ 
sian  designs  in  fancy 
light  sheer  fabrics,  with  white  detachable 

collar  and  cuffs... . _..$1.49  and  $1.98 

Closing  Out  Silk  Waist,  Persian  and  Fancy  de¬ 
signs,  ex.  full  sleeves,  were  $5.00  to  $7.50 . $3.98 

HOSIERY. 

Ladies’  Fine  Cotton  Hose,  double  soles,  blacks 

and  tans,  value  25c.,  at . 15c. 

Ladies’  Lisle  and  Cotton  Hose,  tans  and  black. 

usually  35c.,  at . . 25c. 

Ladies’ Cotton  Hose,  in  boot  patterns,  special  at  29c. 

LADIES’  R  HIRED  UNDERWEAR. 

Ladles’  Ribbed  Vest,  6cru  and  white,  low  neck 
and  short  or  no  sleeves,  finished  with,  tape, 

special,  at .  lie. 

Ladies’  Lisle  and  Cotton  Vests,  6eru  and  white, 

.high  or  low  neck,  long,  short  and  no  sleeves, 

Silk  finish,  usual  price  85c . . . .  25c. 

Ladies’  Silk  and  Lisle  Vests,  low  neck  and  no 

sleeves,  pink,  blue  and  white,  value  50c .  35c. 


In  addressing  us,  direct  all  letters  to  14"bItL  Street. 


WESTFIELD,  Mass.,  and  NEW  Y OKK, 


Mill 


stamped  on  every 
garment,  insures 
you  genuine 

YPSILANTI 

REFORM  UNDERWEAR 

the  most  perfect,  most  healthful, 
most  delightfully  comfortable 
underwear  made.  Endorsed 
by  physicians. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  our  new  , 
book  “Modern  Underwear  and 
How  to  Wear  It,”  Free. 

HAY  &  TODD  MFG.  CO. 
l'psilanti,  Mich. 


on* 


OH* 


A  MINIATURE! 
VESUVIUS 


»m* 

;  head.  ^You 
know  how 
that  feels.  In¬ 
digestion,  In¬ 
somnia,  Overwork— possible  causes; 
Wright’s  Paragon  Headache  Remedy 
the  cure,  certain  as  the  sunrise.  No 
scientific  truth  more  wonderful  than 

_  the  amount  of  positive  relief  con- 

:  tainedin  one  small  wafer.  Down  goes  the  wafer— away 
goes  tiie  headache— up  go  your  spirits.  That’s  the 
process.  Large  box  Paragon  Headache  Remedy,  post- 
,  paid  on  receintof  25c.  in  stamps.  Sample  free, send  your 
[address.  All  druggists.  Agents  Wanted  M  very  where. 
Chas. Wright  &  Co.,  Mfg.Chemists,  Detroit, Mich. 


MY  HUSBAND'”:  -: 

$60  Kenwood  Machine  for  ■  $23.0C 
*$50  Arlington  Machine  for  -  $19. 5C 

27  other  styles  including  Machines  at 
_ ,$8.00,  $11.00  and  $15.00.  All  attach¬ 
ments  FREE.  We  pay  freight  ship  any¬ 
where  on  30  days  free  trial,  in  any  home 
;  without  asking  one  cent  in  advance.  Buy 
l  from  factory.  Save  agents  large  profits. 

1  Over  100,000  in  use.  Catalogue  and  testi- 
tinonials  Free.  Write  at  once  Address 
(in full j,  CASH  BUYERS’ UNION, 
-164  West  Van  Buren  St.,  B  6,  Chicago,  III 
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Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

May: — Write  to  H.  O’Neill  &  Co.,  Sixth  Ave. 
and  Twentieth  St.,  New  York  City,  for  dry 
goods.  The  frocks  of  children  ten  months  old 
extend  to  the  feet.  We  do  not  approve  of  a 
blue  silk  dress  for  so  young  a  child ;  white  will 
be  very  much  more  appropriate.  Your  sample 
is  white  sateen  and  the  material  is  suitable  for 
lining. 

Vivian  Yane: — Your  ideas  regarding  the 
use  of  benzoin  and  water  are  correct.  Lemon 
juice  is  said  to  fade  Summer  freckles. 

Vera: — You  will  learn  how  to  properly 
wash,  iron,  fold  and  sprinkle  clothes  by 
following  the  directions  given  in  “  Home- 
Making  and  House-Keeping,”  published  by 
us  at  4s.  or  $1.00.  Any  grocer  can  supply 
isinglass.  To  make  a  good  gum  arabic  starch 
for  shirt-bosoms,  procure  two  ounces  of  line 
white  gum  arabic  and  pound  it  to  a  powder. 
Put  this  into  a  pitcher  and  pour  upon  it  a  pint 
or  more  of  boiling  water,  according  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  strength  desired ;  having  covered  it,  let 
it  set  all  night.  In  the  morning  pour  it  care¬ 
fully  from  the  dregs  into  a  clean  bottle,  cork  it 
and  keep  it  for  use.  A  table-spoonful  of  gum 
water  stirred  into  a  pint  of  starch  that  has  been 
made  in  the  usual  manner  will  give  a  beautiful 
gloss  to  shirt-bosoms,  and  to  lawns  a  look  of 
newness  to  which  nothing  else  can  restore 
them  after  washing.  Our  patterns  are  unerring 
guides  in  garment- making. 


JTEWART’ 


S  DUPLEX  SAFETY  PINS. 


►e  o 

*->  >-A 


Made  in  rolled  gold,  nickel  plate,  and 
black.  Work  as  easily  in  the  dark  as 
in  the  light,  and  fastens  from  either 
side,  but  cannot  slip  through.^  If 

once  used,  will  use  no  other.  Don  t  accept 
the  ‘■‘■just  as  good;"  insist  on  the  best. 

If  dealer  doesn’t  keep  them,  send  three 
2c.  stamps  for  sample  worth  double  the 
money.  Only  one  sample  to  same  address. 

Consolidated  Safety  Pin  Co..  Box  B  Bloomfield,  N.  J 


DON’T 

WALK 


on  the  Bide  of  yonr  foot;— =. 
get  rid  of  the  corn. 

It’s  easy  if  you  have 

4 -Corn  Salve  lac.  oox. 

our  druggist  or  by  mail. 
RIANT  CHEMICAL  CO.. 
805  Cherry  St-,  l’hila— '  T 


HOW  TO  MAKE 


women 
with  fair 
/aces  are 
deficient  in 
brauty  o  w  - 
ing  to  unde¬ 
veloped  figures, 
flat  busts,  etc, 
which  can  be  reme¬ 
died  by  the  use  of 


Itisim 
possible  to 
give  a  /nil 
description 
inan  adver- 
; is e m  e tit : 
send  6c.  in 
stamps  and  a 
descriptive  cir¬ 
cular,  with  testi¬ 
monials,  will  be  s~nt 
sealed ,  by  return  mail. 


ADIPO-MALENE. 

L.  E.  MARSH  &  CO  ,  Madison  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MONTAUK -  - 

This  Camera,  with  Ross  Patent  Lens 
and  Triplex  Shutter,  is  Universally 
Applicable  to  all  Phases  of  Modern 
Photography. 


GRAY-DAY  PHOTOGRAPHY 

IS  POSSIBLE  ONLY  WITH  THE 


Prices,  $12  to  $200.  Pamphlet  Free. 


G.  GENNERT, 

24-26  EAST  I3TH  STREEET,  NEW  YORK. 


R0YA|_ 

■  B.  (COMBINED)  ■■ 

WAIST  AND  HOSE 

SUPPORTER. 

Two  garments  in  one.  Just  the 
rightthing  i'or  children  jsupports 
whole  weight  of  skirts,  drawers, 
pants  and  stockings  from  the 
shoulders.  Prevents  buttons 
being  torn  off. 

Made  in  Black  or  White. 
Four  sizes,  adjustable.  Price 
50  cents  postpaid.  For  a  cheaper 
garment  the  IMPERIAL  WAIST 
gives  good  satisfaction.  Price  25 
cents.  Circulars  free. 

o-pnf  e  write  for  special  prices 
this  and  other  quick 
elling  goods.  Address, 

G.  W.  HOYT  &  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

245  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


GIVEN  TO  EVERY  LADY 

AlVew  iSook  on  Fancy  Work  containing 
><>  handsome  illustrations.  Among  them  are  designs  for 
Sofa  Pillows,  Table  Covers,  Scarfs,  Tray  Cloths,  Doilies, 

,  Celluloid  Work,  Tapestry  Painting  and  Embroidery ;  also 
another  book  giving  directions  how  to  make  all  kinds  of 
Rugs  and  Mats,  <ii»  in  all.  These  two  books  we’ll  mail 
1  you  free  if  you  will  send  lOe  for  a  3  months  trial  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Home,  a  20  page  paper  containing 
stories.fashions  and  fancy  work  illust’d.  Send  to 
The  Home, 141  Milk  St.,ISost;on, Nlass. 


DRESSMAKING  SIMPLIFIED. 

Any  Lady  Can  now  Learn  to  Cut  Perfect-Fitting  Dresses 

with  The  McDowell  Garment-Drafting  Machine. 


< 

^  ^ 
Cfi  e* 

<  35*  £ 

Be* 

|S.o 
%  *3 

•  V  o 

£1  P 

5-  1 

Easy  to  Learn.  Rapid  to  Use.  Follows  Every  Fashion. 
All  first-class  Dressmakers  are  adopting  this  Wonderful 
Garment-Drafting  Machine. 

ITS  SUCCESS  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  EQUALLED. 

You  can  test  it  at  your  own  house  for  30  days  Free. 
Write  now  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Liberal  Offer. 

the  mcdowell  garment-drafting  machine  go., 

6  West  14th  Street,  New  York. 
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4if 
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BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT  BINDING 

is  rainproof  and  sheds  water.  It 
wears  as  only  an  S.  IT.  &  M.  can 
wear  and  never  turns  gray  as  do 


the  ordinary  sorts. 

If  your  dealer  will  not 
supply  you  we  will. 

Samples  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

"  Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy,”  a  new  72  page 
book  by  Miss  Emma  M.  Hooper,  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  giving  valuable  points,  mailed  .or 
25c. 

S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699.  N.  Y.  City. 


Perfection 

Dress 

S^y 


Improves  the  fit 
and  reduces 
waist  measure. 


Better  than 

Whalebone. 


Warranted  not  to  cut  through. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  RETAILERS. 


Going  to 
Build  a 


Home? 


I  f  you  are,  begin  right. 
Get  our  beautiful  book 
of  Designs  and  Plans. 


ARTISTIC  HOMES  No.  2 


richly  illustrated— entirely  new.  The  most  unique 
book  published.  Ten  Cents  in  silver  pays  for  it. 

GEO.  F.  BARBER  &  CO.,  Architects, lioxSC,  Knoxville.Tenn, 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Snip  and  Snap  : — Congratulations  are  for  the 
groom  only.  To  the  bride  you  may  express  the 
wish  that  she  will  be  happy.  The  bridal  party 
should  head  the  table;  the  seating  of  the  rest 
of  the  guests  is  optional.  See  “Weddings  and 
Wedding  Anniversaries,”  price  6d.  or  15  cents, 
for  further  particulars  on  the  subject. 

M.  E.  0. : — To  make  cream  of  almonds,  take 
half  an  ounce  each  of  white  wax  and  sperma¬ 
ceti  and  three  ounces  of  oil  of  almonds.  Sub¬ 
ject  to  gentle  heat  and  then  gradually  add  two 
onnees  of  orange  flower  water.  Whisk  well 
or  stir  briskly  in  a  mortar  until  the  whole  forms 
a  white  cream. 

Cordelia  G.: — The  liver  spots  will  disappear 
from  your  face  under  proper  internal  treatment. 
We  do  not  approve  of  salt  for  cleaning  the  teeth. 
Castile  soap  and  orris  root  powder,  equal  parts, 
will  make  a  cleansing  and  fragrant  tooth  powder, 
and,  if  desired,  an  equal  part  of  precipitated 
chalk  may  be  added.  Lemon  juice  whitens  the 
neck. 

Bessie: — Walnut  stain  for  the  hair  is  made 
expressly  for  that  purpose.  The  kind  used  for 
furniture  should  not  be  applied  to  the  hair. 

Mrs.  Joseph  W.: — It  will  be  better  to  gain 
information  regarding  the  hanging  of  electric 
bells  from  some  one  who  makes  it  a  business. 
We  do  not  think  you  can  do  so  by  observation 
alone. 

Miss  Stella  Me.: — You  will  find  it  difficult 
to  successfully  dye  feathers  black.  We  would 
advise  taking  them  to  a  professional  dyer. 


UNEQUALED  IN 

AROMA, 

FLAVOR, 

PURITY, 

Strength. 

"two cups  in  one 


Why? 

Because 


IT’S  PREPARED 
BY  MACHINERY 
NOT  BY  HAND. 


Featherbone  Corsets 


New  Model 
Lengthens  the  Waist 
Gives  Beautiful  Form 
Best  Sateens 

Fast  Black, White,  Ecru 
and  Drab 

Only  $1 

For  sale  by  first-class  retailers 
or  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Twenty  different  styles 
of  corsets  and  waists.  Send 
for  price  list. 


FEATHERBONE  CORSET  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


ME-GRIM-INE 

A  positive  and  permanent  cure  for 
11E-GRI.H  (A  llalf-Headache) 
and  all  other  forms  of 

Headache  or  Neuralgia. 

m  Headache  Cured  Free 

by  sample  mailed  you  if  this  paper 
is  mentioned.  The  more  promptly 
headaches  are  relieved  the  less  fre¬ 
quent  will  be  their  return  until 
permanently  cured.  Sold  by  all  drug¬ 
gists.  50  CENTS  PER  1IOX. 

The  Dr„  Whitehall  Meg.  Co. 

South  Bend, Ind. 


ADIES  Make  Money 


selling  our  “ Ladies 9 
Necessity 9  9  C cnibi- 
nation  licit  and  Suppor¬ 
ter.  Recommended  by  phy¬ 
sicians.  Sells  at  sight. 

.Hade  with  elastic  band  around 
the  waist,  fastening  with  spring 
buckle;  two  elastic  straps,  one 
front,  one  back,  with  buckles 
Patent  Pending  which  detach  by  pressing  the 
spring,  but  cannot  unfasten  themselves.  Prepaid  for 
75c.  Clive  waist  measure.  Our  Hose  Supporter  has  same 
fasteners  as  above.  Both  made  of  fine  silk  elastic,  any  * 
color  desired.  Price  of  hose  supporter,  ladies’ 50c.,  Patent  Pending 
men’s  and  children’s  *25c.  Not  sold  at  stores.  Agents  wanted. 
THE  SELF-ACTING  HOSE  SUPPORTER  CO.,  WAUKEGAN,  ILLS. 


BEEFSTEAK  KETCHUP 


A  delicious  blending  of  pure  spices  with  the 
natural  flavor  of  the  ripe  tomato  : : : : : : : 

A  liberal  sample  sent  for  five  2-cent  stamps. 

JOS.  CAMPBELL  PRESERVE  CO.,  Box  82*0  Camd.n,  IJ, 

A“Y ard  of  Poppies 

In  aiptheir  BEAUTIFUL  COLORS  for  10c.  Address, 

J.  F.  INGALLS,  Lynn,  Mass.  Box  D. 


Fat  and  Vim 

IMPARTED  BY 

FIT-TEN!  anl  COM 

Thousands  of  Thin,  Pale  Folks  Being 
Made  Plump  and  Pink  by  boring’s  Pre¬ 
digested  Flesh,  Muscle, Nerve  and  Brain 
Building  Foods  — TAKE  THEM  NOW. 

“You  are  delaying  and  getting  thinner  and  paler  and 
weaker  when  you  might  be  cured  in  a  month  safely, 
quickly  and  permanently  at  an  expense  of  two  or  three 
dollars  by  the  use  of  Loring’s  Fat-Ten-U  and  Corpula 
Foods.  It  may  be  that  you  don’t  know  just  how  those 
foods  act  on  the  system  or  all  they  accomplish.  In  the 
first  place  they  are  foods  pure  and  simple,  harmless 
and  always  effective,  and 
not  dangerous  drugs.  They 
make  sick-thin  folks  fat  and 
well,  and  well-thin  folks  fat 
at  the  rate  of  about  twenty 
to  thirty  pounds  a  month, 
and  at  the  same  time  fill  out 
and  render  plumpand  attrac¬ 
tive  all  undeveloped  parts  of 
the  form.  To  thousands  of 
women  Fat-Ten-U  and  Cor¬ 
pula  have  imparted  splendid 
and  much-needed  bust  de¬ 
velopment.  None  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  summer  medicines 
are  necessary  when  these 
foods  are  used.  Get  well  and 
strong  before  the  season  is 
too  far  advanced.” 

The  portrait  here  presented  is  that  of  Sara  Brand, 
author  of  “Two  Wives”  and  other  popular  novels,  who 
writes  from  her  home  in  Chicago:  “  I  was  thin  and  all 
run-down,  and  Loring’s  Fat-Ten-U  and  Corpula  Foods 
gave  me  twenty-eight  pounds  new  flesh  and  made  me 
quite  well  in  one  month.” 

Used  now  these  foods  Fortify  the  System  Against  the 
Dangers  of  Hot  Weather. 

Corpula,  §1.00  a  bottle  (lasts  a  month).  Fat-Ten-U, 
$1.00  a  bottle  (lasts  a  month).  Write  to  our  Chicago 
Medical  Department  about  your  thinness  or  about  any 
other  medical  question.  Our  physicians  will  advise 
you  free  of  charge. 

Send  letters  and  mail,  express  or  C.  O.  D.  orders  to 
Loriug  &  Co.,  Proprietors.  To  Insure  prompt  reply, 
mention  Department  as  below.  Use  only  the  nearest 
address: 

LORING  &  CO  .  DEPT.  1  1  9. 

No.  42  West  22<1  Street,  New  York  City. 
No.  8  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  M  ihm. 

No.  115  State  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Stylish  Suits,  $5— 

WE)  have  maie  a  Bargain  List  of  all  the  garments  which  we  have 
had  on  exhibition  in  our  salesroom  this  season,  and  are  offering 
them  at  half  price— some  even  lower — we  wish  to  close  them  all  out 
this  month. 

Tailor-Made  Suits,  $5  up,  were  $8  and  $10. 
Stylish  Costumes,  $7  up,  formerly  $10  to  $18. 
Duck  and  Crash  Suits,  $2.75,  worth  $5. 
Bicycle  Suits,  $5,  former  price  $8  to  $12. 
Special  offers  in  Separate  Skirts  at  $3.95, 
really  worth  $6  to  $8. 

Capes,  $2,  actual  value  $5. 

Write  to-day  for  our  Summer  Catalogue  and  samples  oft  he  materials  from  which  we  make 
these  garments.  We  will  mail  it  free,  together  with  our  Bargain  List  of  reduced  prices.  We 
pay  all  express  charges.  Be  sure  to  say  you  wish  the  Summer  issue. 

Our  new  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue  of  Suits  and  Cloaks  will  be  ready  August  15th.  Write 
now  and  we  will  mail  you  a  copy  with  a  full  line  of  new  samples  as  soon  as  issued.  Be  sure  to 
say  you  wish  the  Fall  issue. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 

152  and  154  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


TTTF  OXFORD  JIAT  PIN. — Something  new.  The  only  practical 
pin  that  makes  no  holes  in  the  hat.  It  holds  the  hat  firmly ;  cannot  be  lost ; 
is  easily  attached  to  any  shape  hat  or  bonnet.  Ladies  are  deiighted  with  it.  Made 
in  Compound  Silver  and  Oreide  Gold  ;  25c.  per  pair.  Agents  rv  anted  ;  $3  per  day 
easily  earned.  Send  25e.  today  and  we  will  mail  you  two  pairs  worth  £0c.,  for 

samples.  BATES  &  CO.,  160  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CORPUS  LEAN 

Will  reduce  fat  at  rate  of  10  to  15  lbs.  per 
month  without  Injury  to  health.  Send  | 
6c.  in  stamps  for  sealed  circulars  covering  | 
testimonials.  L*.  K.  Marsh  Co., 

2815  Madison  Sq.,  PhUada.,  Pa. 


MADE 


ABSOLUTELY  HARMLESS. 

Simply  Mopping  the  fat- producing  effects 
of  food.  The  supply  being  stopped,  the  natural 
working  of  the  system  draws  ou  the  fat  and 
reduces  weight  at  once. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


MINUTES 
OF  YOUR 
TIME 

used  in  OUR  Interest  will  secure 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE 
THIS  OAK  DESK. 

This  Is  no  toy,  but  a  beautiful 
Writing  Desk  and  Book -Case,  com¬ 
bined.  Height,  5  feet ;  width,  2  feet 
6  inches.  Send  name  and  address  to 

G.  A.  FOLSOM  &  CO., 

192  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


NOTICE! 

JfgP'Tersons  inquiring  about  or  send¬ 
ing  for  goods  advertised  in  this  maga¬ 
zine  will  confer  a  favor  by  stating,  in 
their  correspondence  with  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  that  they  saw  the  advertisement 
in  The  Delineator. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited), 

7  to  17  West  13th  Street,  New  Fork. 


is  issued  for  March,  May,  September  and  November,  and  comprises  a  hand¬ 
some  Lithographic  Plate,  and  a  book  containing  Illustrations  of  the  Latest 
Styles  of  Juvenile  Clothing,  with  Descriptions  in  English,  Spanish  and 
German, 


The  terms  on  which  the  Publication  is  furnished  are  as  follows  : 

Subscription  Price,  -  -  4s.  or  75  Cents. 

Single  Copy,  -  -  Is.  3d.  or  25  Cents. 

Comprising  the  Plate  and  Descriptive  Book. 

Postage  prepaid  bv  us  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland  or 
Mexico.  When  the  Publication  is  ordered  to  be  sent  on  Subscription  to  any  other  country,  lOd.  or  20  cents  extra 
for  postage  is  charged  in  addition  to  the  Subscription  Price. 


La  Revista  Trimestral 
de  Modas  Juveniles 

se  expide  para  Marzo,  Mayo,  Setiembre  y 
Noviembre,  y  coinprende  ttna  hermosa  Lamina 
Litografica  y  tin  Libro  conteniendo  IUistracio- 
nes  de  los  Ultimos  Estilos  en  Ropas  para 
Ninos,  con  Descnpciones  en  Ingles,  Espa- 
nol  y  Alemdn. 

Las  Condiciones  para  obtener  la  Publicacion  son 
las  aiguieutes  : 

Frecio  por  Suscripcion ,  $1.00, 

oro.  6  5  Vesetas. 

Cada,  Fjemplar,  SO  Centavos,  oro,  6 
1  Peseta  50  Centimes. 


fa 


Der  Quartal-Rericht 
uber  Kinder-Moden 

erscheint  im  Marz,  Mai,  September  ttnd  Novem¬ 
ber  und  besteht  tuts  einem  prachtvollen  Mode- 
bild  und  einem  Buche,  welches  Abbildungen 
aller  Mode-Neuheiten  in  Kinder- Kleidung, 
mit  Beschreibungen  in  englischer,  spa- 
nischer  und  deutscher  Sprache  enthalt. 

Die  Bedingungen  unter  welcben  diese  Ausgabe 
erscheint  sind  folgende  : 

A  bonnement spreis ,  pro  Jalir,  4  mark. 

Finzelne  .Eacemplare  kosten  M.  1.20. 

Fur  Modebild  und  Buch  der  Beschreibungen  be- 
rechnet. 


Incluyendo  el  Grabado  y  Libro  Descriptivo. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited), 

7  to  17  T Vest  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York,  V.  S.  A.  17 1  to  175  Regent  St.,  London,  England 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Florence  E.  B.: — You  are  doubtless  suffering 
from  some  bronchial  trouble  and  should  consult 
a  physician  at  once. 

Code: — Gowland’s  lotion,  an  old  and  reliable 
preparation,  is  recommended  for  whitening  the 
hands.  A  few  drops  of  it  are  to  be  used  in  a 
wash-bowlful  of  water, 

‘•Charmant”  Salve  and  Soap.  —  The 
Turkish  Wonder  Balm  for  facial  blemishes  has 
just  received  the  endorsement  of  the  United 
States  Health  Reports ,  both  the  salve  and  soap 
known  under  this  name  being  pronounced 
“healthful  and  meritorious  for  the  skin.”  The 
Turkish  Balm  Co.,  19  Union  Square,  New  York 
City,  warrants  these  preparations  as  harmless  and 
offers  to  return  the  money  of  any  purchaser  who 
finds  them  otherwise  than  as  represented. 

Viola: — Hairs  which  split  at  the  ends  are 
indicative  of  a  debility  of  the  scalp  which 
should  be  corrected  by  a  tonic  lotion.  The 
split  hairs  will  not  grow  until  they  have  been 
clipped  or  singed  up  to  the  healthy  portion. 

'  Subscriber: — Among  the  juvenile  magazines 
are:  The  Youths'  Companion ,  Chatterbox ,  Baby- 
land ,  Our  Little  Hen  and  Women ,  and  Pansy ,  all 
published  in  Boston ;  St,  Nicholas  and  Harpers' 
Young  People ,  published  in  New  York. 
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ON -THE 
OTTE5T  OAY&i 

,  s 

ft  com^parkling,  | 
|  <glass  of  firots  Rootbeer 
quenches  the  11iiir>t,refreshes 
and  invigorates |gmeets  all 
f  the  demands  cmiatiire. 

A  health-giving  temperance 
1  drink  for  everybo< 

IlilR 

i  Rootbeer 

a 

1  Beware  of  Imitations.  A  25c.  pack- 
i  age  of  the  genuine  makes  5  gallons. 

1  Sold  everywhere.  Made  only  by 

THE  CHARLES  E.  HIRES  CO.,  Philadelphia. 

EkunmiiiiiiiiiimiHinniiiiiiiiiiiiiHiHiwimiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiHia 


LUES!  HUES !  LUES! 

READ  WHAT 

DR.  CYRUS  EDSON 

(Late  Chief  Physician  N.  Y.  Board  of  Health)  says:— 
“It  is  one  ot  the  most  valuable  Medicines  known  in 
our  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  literally  a  ‘Life  Renewer’i 
It  clears  the  SKIN,  adds  brilliancy  to  the  EYES, 
develops  the  FORM,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Medicines  known.”— New  York  City  News. 

In  order  that  the  most  TIMOROUS  may  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  TRUTH  of  above,  I  will  send  during 
the  ensuing  month  a  sample  package  (sufficient  for 
ten  days’  treatment)  of  DR.  CAMPBELL’S  Cele¬ 
brated  COMPLEXION  WAFERS  and  FOULD’S 
COMPLEXION  SOAP,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

Address,  II.  B.  FOULD,  214  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

The  Bathing  Season. — A  bath  perfumed 
with  the  genuine  Murray  &  Lanman  Florida 
Water  is  the  most  perfect  restorative  which 
can  be  used  during  hot  weather.  It  not  only 
benefits  the  body,  imparting  new  vigor  to  each 
member,  but  under  the  exhilarating  action  of 
this  exquisite  perfume  the  mind  recovers  its 
exhausted  powers  and  acquires  additional  bril¬ 
liancy.  To  distinguish  the  genuine  article  from 
its  imitations,  look  out  for  the  “Trade  Mark,”  a 
narrow  white  strip  label  bearing  the  signature 
of  Lanman  &  Kemp,  New  York,  sole  proprietors. 

Pansy: — Pattern  No.  8396,  which  costs  5d. 
or  10  cents,  is  one  of  the  latest  dress  sleeves 
and  is  appropriate  for  all  kinds  of  materials. 
A  satisfactory  skirt  pattern  for  thin  materials  is 
No.  8393,  which  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.  Both 
are  illustrated  in  The  Delineator  for  June. 
Trim  your  Swiss  dress  with  ribbon.  You  ne¬ 
glected  to  give  your  name  and  address. 

M.  M.  F. : — Make  the  little  one’s  party  dress 
of  flowered  taffeta  by  pattern  No.  8409,"  which 
costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  and  is  illustrated  in  The 
Delineator  for  June.  Trim  with  lace  and 
ribbon. 


Inquirer: — You  will  find  decorations  for 
knitted  Hamburg  insertion  in  the  Knitting  de¬ 
partment  of  The  Delineator  for  June. 


Sue: — Crepon  skirts  are  preferably  lined 
with  silk. 


Dfdp,  L'  V  \j 
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FOR  THE  . '  - 

Handkerchief, Toilet  or  Bath 


Money  Saver 

^$5.  Printing  Press 

Print  your  own  cards  &c 
#$18.  Press  for  circulars  or 
small  newspaper.  Cata¬ 
logue  free,  presses,  type 
paper,  cards,  &c.  from 
maker  KELSEY  &  CO.  Meriden.  Conn 


Young  or  old 
have  fun  and 
make  money 
printing  for 
others.  Type¬ 
setting  easy  by 
full  printed  in¬ 
structions. 


mmmm 


*»  F®*-  Benutifvine  the  Complexion. 

Removes  all  Freckles,  Tan,  Sunburn,  Pimples,  Lii 
Moles,  arid  other  imperfections.  Not  coverinq  but  re.mov - 
all  blemishes,  and  permanently  restoring  the  com¬ 
plexion  to  lts^onginal  freshness.  For  sale  at  Druggists,  of 

.  "  Prof, I, Hubert 


sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  oOc.  Use 

'CHTHYOL  soap 
*  2o  Cents  a  Cake* 


TOLEDO.  CX 
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Genuine  Cottolene  is  sold  everywhere  with  trade-marks — 

11  Cottolene”  and  steer's  head  hi  cotton-plant  wreath — on  every  pail. 
Made  only  by  The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Montreal. 

mim  I  M  FAST  BLACK  COTTON 
11  UDlAW  DRESS  LININGS 

IVnt  Ornrb  11  is  positively  unchange- 
A.MUL  KylULy-tL,  able  and  of  superior  quality. 

Nothing  else  so  fully  satisfies  the  highest  requirements 

and  yet  the  cost  is  moderate  enough  for  any  dress. 


Look  for  this 
on  every  yard 
of  the  Selvage : 


All  Leading 
Dry  Goods 
Stores. 


TDe  Quarterly  Report  oi  itropolilan  Fashions 


Includes  a  Collection  of  Beautiful  Colored  Plates  Illustrating 
the  Incoming  Styles  for  Ladies  and  Children. 

Cr HE  times  of  Issue  of  the  Quarterly  Report  are  for  the  months  of  March,  May,  September 
and  November.  Each  number  includes  a  handsome  Ohromo-Litiiographic  Plate 
24x30  inches  in  size,  illustrating  Fashions  for  Ladies,  Three  Small  Plates  of  Ladies’ 
Figures  and  a  Magazine  containing  descriptions  in  English,  Spanish  and  German. 
Subscription  Pi-ice  of  the  Quarterly  Report,  as  described  above,  5s.  or  $1.00  a  Year. 
Single  Copies  of  the  Quarterly  Report,  comprising  all  the  Plates 

and  Descriptive  Book, .  Is.  Gd.  or  35  Cents. 

Any  of  the  Small  Plates,  5d.  or  10  Cents. 

„  ‘‘Tire  Quarterly  Report,”  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Canada, 
Newfoundland  or  Mexico,  is  post-paid  by  us.  When  the  Publication  is  ordered  to  be  sent  on  Subscription 
to  any  other  country,  lOd.  or  20  cents  extra  for  postage  must  accompany  the  Subscription  Price. 


Revista  Trimestral  de  las 
Modas  Metropolitanas 

incluye  una  coleccion  de  Hemnosos  Gra- 
bados  Hum  inados  Mostrando  los 
Ultimos  Pstilos  para  Sehoras 
y  Ninos. 

La  Revista  Trimestral  se  expide  para  los 
meses  de  Marzo,  Mayo,  Setiembre  y  Noviem- 
bre. 

Con  los  Grabados  se  publica  un  Periodieo 
que  contiene  las  descripciones  en  Ingles, 
Espahol  y  Aleman. 

Precios  de  Suscripcion  a  la  Revista  Trimes- 
tral,  segun  descrita,  $ 1.35 ,  oro,  6  G  Pesetas 
25  Centiyios  al  Ano. 

Un  PJemplar  de  la  Revista  Trimestral,  incluyendo 
todos  los  Grabados  y  el  Libro  con  las  Descrip¬ 
ciones.  50  Centavos ,  oro ,  6  2  Pesetas  50 
Centimes.  w 

Cualquiera  de  los  Grabados  Pequefios ,  10  J 
Centavos,  oro,  6  50  Centimos. 


Der  Quartal-Bericht 
liber  Moden 

enthalt  erne  Sammlung  von  hubschen  kolo- 
rierten  Modebildern,  welche  die  neu  hin- 
zukommenden  Model,  fur  Da  men 
und  Kinder  bringen. 

Der  Quartal-Bericht  erscheint  im  Marz, 
Mai,  September  und  November. 

Die  Modebilder  begleitet  ein  Journal,  wel¬ 
ches  Beschreibungen  in  englischer,  spa- 
nischer  und  deutscher  Sprache  enthalt. 

Abonnementspreis  des  Quartal-Rerichts,  wie 
oben  beschriebeu,  -  -  -  G  M.  Pro  Jahr. 

JEinzelne  Exemplare  des  Quartal-Berlchts,  aus 
alien  Modebildern  nnd  demBuche  der  Beschreib¬ 
ungen  bestebend, . 2  ‘Mark. 

Jedes  der  kleinen  Modebilder,  •  •  40  Pf. 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited), 

7  to  17  West  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  171  to  175  Regent  St.,  London,  England. 
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On  this  page  is  an  assortment  of 

PATTERNS  FOR 

APRONS 

FOR  GIRLS’  WEAR. 

The  Patterns  can  be  had  from 
either  Ourselves  or  Agents  for  the 
Sale  of  our  Goods.  In  Ordering, 
please  specify  the  Numbers  and 
Ages  desired. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

(limited), 

171  to  175,  Regent  St.,  London,  W. ; 
or  7  to  17  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 
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Girls’  Apron,  with  Fichu  Bertha 
(Copyright):  8  sizes. 

Ages,  5  to  12  years. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


THE  NEW  LIFE  GIVER. 

The  Original  Oxydonor  “  Victory  ”  for  self  Treatment.  Supplies  oxygen  to  the  blood,  and  cures  disease  and 
pain  under  Nature’s  own  laws.  Applied  as  in  illustration.  _  .  ,  . 

“  Oxygen  is  Life.  How  to  increase  this  element  in  the  system  was  an  unsolved  problem  to  medical  science 
until  Dr.  H.  Sanche  discovered  a  wonderful  law  of  natural  forces  by  the  application  of  which  oxygen  from  the 
air  can  be  supplied  in  any  desired  quantity.  It  has  cured  and  been  fully  tested  in  60,000  cases  of  all  forms 
of  disease 

No.  1.  Price  515.  Reduced  from  525. 

No.  2.  “  525.  Latest  and  greatly  Improved. 

Dr  Hercules  Sanche  New  York,  Feb.  l«>th,  1896. 

' My  Dear  Sir Permit  me  to  say  that  after  six  months’  use  of  your  Oxydonor  I  have  been  greatly  relieved, 
and  almost  entirelv  cured  of  Acute  Dyspepsia,  Liver  and  Kidney  troubles  from  which  I  had  suffered  many  years. 

I  am  persuaded  that  for  most  of  the  ills  to  which  the  human  body  is  subject  the  Oxydonor  is  an 
invaluable  remedy.  Yours  very  truly,  N.  A.  MERRITT,  207  Greene  St.,  New  York  ;  316  Halsey  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Large  book  of  information  and  latest  price-list  mailed  free. 

DR.  H.  SANCHE,  Discoverer  and  Inventor, 

26 «  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  6  1  Fifth  St.,  cor.  Fort,  Detroit,  Mich. 


7740 


Girls’  Apron 
(Copyright): 

11  sizes., 

Ages,  2  to  12  years. 
Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


8114 


S114 


7915 


Girls’  Apron,  with  Square  Girls’  Mother  Hubbard  Apron,  with  Giris’  Apron 

Bertha  (Copyright).  Sailor  Collar  (To  he  Made  With  or  (Copyright) : 

10  sizes.  Without  Bishop  Shirt-Sleeves)  (Copyright):  8  sizes. 

'Ages,  3  to  12  years.  10  sizes.  Ages,  3  to  12  years.  Ages,  2  to  9  years. 

Any  size,  lOd.  cr  20  cents.  Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents.  Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


8160  8160 
Girls’  Yoke  Apron,  with 
Bound  Bertha  (Copyright): 
10  sizes. 

Ages,  3  to  12  years. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Girls’  Apron 
(Copyright): 

8  sizes. 

Ages,  2  to  9  years. 
Any  size, 

7d.  or  15  cents. 


8095 


8095 


Girls’  Apron 
(Copyright): 

11  sizes. 

Ages,  2  to  12  years. 
Any  size, 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 


MOW 
J Earned 
IIyIeel 


“It  took  just 
two  weeks 
from  the 
very  day  I 
received 
first  cir. 
eulur.” 


Earn  a  Bicycle, 


We  want  to  introduce  our  TEAS ,  SPICES 
and  BAKING  POWDER.  You  can  help 
us  as  did  the  young  lady  in  the  picture. 

Just  go  among  your  friends  and  sell  a  mixed  order 
amounting  in  total  to  200  lbs.  for  a  Ladies’  High- 
Grade  Bicycle  ;  or  sell  75  lbs.  for  a  Boy’s  Bicycle  ; 
100  lbs.  for  a  Girl’s  Bicycle  ;  225  lbs.  for  a  Gentle¬ 
men’s  High-Grade  Bicycle;  30  lbs.  for  a  Fairy 
Tricycle  ;  50  lbs.  for  a  Waltham  Gold  Watch  and 
Chain  or  a  Decorated  Dinner  Set;  25  lbs.  for  a  Solid 
Silver  Watch  and  Chain;  1 0  lbs.  for  Solicl  Gold  Ring. 

These  articles  are  within  the  reach  of  many  Ladies 
'1  and  Gentlemen  and  of  many  bright  Boys  and  Girls, 

i  We  pay  the  express  or  freight  if  cash  is  sent  with 

order.  Write  your  full  address  on  postal  for  Cata- 
v  logue,  Order-sheet  and  particulars. 


W  W.  G.  BAKER  (Dept,  f),  Springfield,  Mass. 


Che  fashion 

in  Writing 
Papers  is  set  by 

oibitmg 

Those  who  do  their 
writing  on  Whiting 
Papers  may  be  sure 
that  they  are  setting 
the  fashion. 

Sold  by  all  fashionable 
stationers. 

Send  a  stamp  for  book  on 
“Card  Courtesy.” 

Ulhiting  Paper  Company, 
Hew  Vork. 

fiolyoke,  Pbilad’a.  Chicago. 
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Merit  Wins 
Its  Own  Reward 


IV  T  EVER  in  the  history  of 
^  '  medicine  has  the  demand 
for  one  particular  remedy  for 
female  diseases  equalled  that 
attained  by  the  Lydia  E.  Pink- 
ham  V cgetable  Compound ;  and 
never  in  the  history  of  Mrs. 
Pinkham’s  wonderful  discovery 
has  the  demand  for  it  been  so 
great  as  it  is  to-day.  Drug¬ 
gists  write  us  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  that  the  call  for  it  is  simply  beyond  their  power  of 
understanding,  and,  best  of  all,  they  say  it  cures  where  physicians 
utterly  fail. 

From  Maine  to  California,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  come  the  glad  tidings  of  women’s  suffering  relieved  by  it. 
All  intelligent  women  now  realize  the  reliability  and  value  of 
Lydia  E.  Pinkham s  Vegetable  Compound ;  they  openly  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  it  does  positively  cure  the  multitude  of  painful  ailments 
peculiar  to  their  sex,  and  it  is  doing  greater  good  among  the 
ailing  women  of  our  age  than  any  other  remedy  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

Thousands  of  women  have  written  Mrs.  Pinkham  within 
the  last  twelve  months,  saying:  “I  cannot  praise  your  Vegetable 
Compound  enough,  and  cry  aloud  to  all  women  that  their  suffering 
is  unnecessary.” 

Merit  alone  can  attain  such  a  record. 


THE  LYDIA  E.  PINKHAM  MEDICINE  CO.,  LYNN,  MASS 
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6STABLISH  A  NEW  STANDARD. 


BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATED  RAMBLER  BOOK.  FREE.  M 

GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  GO. 

CHICAGO.BOSTON.WASHINGTONJIEWYORK.BROOKDfN 
DETROIT.  COVENTRY,  ENIAMD 


STERLING  DRESS  STAY, 

Send  your  address  and  we  will  mall  FREE  a  Souvenir 
of  the  only  Dress  Stay  that  received  a  medal  at  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 

CROTTY  &  MITCHELL,  Weedsport,  M. Y. 


—  — -  a  t 

30minutes; 


^  _  I  if  you  use  Tonk’s 

Y  OLi  Live  n  French  Dyes.  No 

■  V  ■  ■  ■  other  dyes  like  them. 

“  -  Dye  cotton  as  per¬ 

manently  as  wool. 
'  Our  turkey  red  for 
cotton  won’t  wash,  boil  or  freeze  out — all  others  will. 
Carpets,  dresses,  capes  and  clothing  of  all  kinds 
made  to  look  like  new.  No  failures  with  Tonk’s  dyes ; 
any  one  can  use  them.  Send  40c.  for  (1  pkgs.  or  10c.  for  one— any 
color.  Big  pay  to  agents.  Apply  now  and  mention  this  paper. 

FRENCH  DYE  CO.,  Vassar,  Wllch. 


/Vlme. 
f 


Ladies,  if  you  would  have  the  most 
perfect  Corset  made,  try  this  style. 

Endorsed  by  thousands  now  wear¬ 
ing  them.  SIDE  UNBREAKABLE. 

Handsomely  illustrated  catalogue 
of  Corsets  aiid  Health  Waists,  with 

Syma8iifrce  St.LouisCorset Cojfrs, 
Department  C.  10tU “IJI'SKa MQ. 

Z,ady  Agents  Wanted. 


THERE’S  NO  EXCUSE 

For  having  freckles,  blackheads,  tanned,  red, 
spotted,  mothy, 
ugly  or  muddy 
skin,  pimples, 
tetter,  eczema, 
rashes,  etc., 
when 


— harmless  as  dew — 

easily,  quickly  and  forever  removes  and  cures 
every  blemish  and  makes  the  skin  clear,  soft  and 
beautiful.  There  is  nothing  like  it.  Leading 
actresses,  professional  beauties,  society  ladies  and 
people  of  refinement  everywhere  eagerly  unite  in 
its  praise.  Hundreds  of  testimonials  witli  por¬ 
traits  will  be  Bent  free  to  anyone  who  writes  for 
them.  Derma-Royale  is  the  best  skin  preparation 
in  tho  world.  We  will  give  $500  cash  for  any 
case  it  fails  to  cure.  Wherever  it  is  once  tried 
everybody  wants  it,  so  we  are  determined  to  intro¬ 
duce  it  everywhere,  and  will  send  you  a  full-sized 

$1  BOTTLE  FREE 

if  you  will  talk  it  up  and  help  us  introduce  it 
among  your  acquaintances.  Send  us  your  full 
X  post-office  address  today.  ▲ 

X  The  DERMA-ROYALE  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O.  X 

»♦»♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦ 


EUREKA  TAPES. 

ij-i-i-....,  .  him  Our  New,  Low-Priced,  Durable  and  Accurate  Tape-Measures. 


WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY  1  NOTE  THE  PRICES! 

No.  Each  60  inches  long,  and  numbered  both  sides  in  inches. 

I,  Linen,  Stitolied, . - . - . Each.  5c.  PerDoz.  40c. 

2  Super-  Linen,  Wide,  Stitched, . .  10c.  00c. 

3,  Satteen,  Sewed,  .  15c.  $1.50 

4,  Super- Satteen,  Sewed,  . .  20c.  2.00 

5,  Super- Ratteen,  Wide,  Sowed, .  25c.  2.50 


tW~  Order  by  Numbers,  Cash  to  accompany  ail  orders.  Tapes  ordered  at  the 
retail  rates  will  be  sent  by  mall,  prepaid,  to  any  Address  in  the  United  States, 
Canada.  Newfoundland  or  Mexico.  When  ordered  at  Dozen  rates,  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  must  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering,  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per 
dozen.  Rates  by  the  Cross  furnished  on  application.  We  cannot  allow  dozen 
rates  on  less  than  half  a  dozen  of  any  style  ordered  at  one  time,  nor  gross 
rates  on  less  than  half  a  gross. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited!,  7  to  17  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 
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DUTA  PURE- 
SKIM  IS 
NEVER.  OUT 
OF  DATE- 


THE  L 

SKIM  NEEDS  If 
ASMUCH  A, 
CARE  AS  \ 
THE  J 

TEETH  (C 
ATI  D  \A 
i  HAI  R,  \$ 
ITS 

DEFECTS 
/  ARE  MORE 

conspicuous 

AMD 

DISPLEASING  t 


15  THE  NATURAL  SKIN  FOOD 

IT  REMOVES  BLACKHEADS, 
FRECKLES,  TAN,  PIMPLES  AND 
WRINKLES 

15  ERAGRANTAND  500THING 
A  LUXURY  THAT  COSTS  50 £1? 
AMD  YEILDS  |>  I  O  IN 
PLEASURE  AND  SATISFACTION 

BY  MAIL  OR  AT  DRUGGISTS.  WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE 

FREDERICK  F. INGRAM  &.C0 

DETROIT.  MICH 


800  SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES 

AI  L  MAKES  AND  MODELS,  must  be  closed 
out.  350  New  High-Grade  1895  models, 
$32.50  each.  Stock  of  bankrupt  house. 
Send  at  once  for  descriptive  bargain  list. 
A.  E.  Mead  Cycle  Co.,  287  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago. 


Answers  to  Corrkspondents, 

( Continued). 

Eunice: — The  face  should  be  washed  nightly 
with  very  hot  water  and  some  pure  soap,  mak¬ 
ing  a  generous  lather  and  rubbing  it  thoroughly 
into  the  skin  with  the  hands.  Then  rinse  with 
cold  water  and  drj-  by  rubbing  gently- with  a 
soft  towel.  The  gentleman  usually  expresses 
gratification  after  a  dance;  the  lady  is  not 
expected  to  do  so. 

Minnie  B.: — Some  fifteen  drops  of  benzoin 
added  to  a  gobletfui  of  water  and  used  as  a 
lotion  is  a  good  tonic  for  the  skin.  White  sealing 
wax  may  be  used  on  the  note-paper. 

M.  E.  C.: — When  a  married  couple  and  a  lady 
who  has  no  other  escort  walk  together,  the  last 
named  walks  between  the  other  two,  the  gentle¬ 
man  taking  the  outer  side  of  the  pavement. 
Glace  kid  gloves  are  of  dressed  kid  and  are 
glossy  and  smooth,  while  Suede  gloves  are  of 
undressed  kid  and  have  a  dull  finish.  A  woman 
does  not  take  a  man’s  arm  unless  it  is  offered. 
It  is  rude  to  refuse  an  escort’s  arm  when  offered. 

Bessie  H.: — The  walnut  stain  sold  for  furni¬ 
ture  should  not  be  used  to  dye  the  hair.  A 
special  preparation  is  sold  at  drug  stores  for  the 
latter  purpose. 

Vesta  Clide: — Lemon  juice  often  whitens 
a  sallow  neck.  Arsenic  taken  internally  affects 
people  in  different  ways.  Being  a  violent  poison, 
it  should  never  be  taken,  even  in  the  smallest 
doses,  except  upon  a  physician’s  prescription. 
We  do  not  believe  it  is  especially  injurious  to 
the  hair. 

Z.: — Consult  an  oculist  about  a  serious  disease 
of  the  eye.  We  cannot  advise  j-ou. 


Beatify  °an  Wall 

&  A 

need  cost  no  more  than  ugliness.  The 
most  beautiful 

WALL  PAPERS 

at  half  what  you’d  expect  they’d  cost. 

Samples  and  book  on  home  decoration  FREE*  ^e' 
■cribe  rooms  and  state  price  you  want  to  pay.  Paper 
hanger’s  outfit  complete,  $1.00. 

I  CIIAS.  M.  N.  KILLEN,  1233  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EMBROIDERY.  W"'"J 


18in.  all 

Linen  Centerpiece  with  our  best 
wash  Silk  Floss  to  wo'k :  Your 
choice,  one  of  the  following  de¬ 
signs;  Chrysanthemums,  Daisies, 
Ferns,  For-get-me-nots,  Thistles, 
Violets,  W.  Roses,  Delftor  Jewel 
for  75c.  each,  i2in.  Doilies  40c. 
Will  send  Linen  Centerpiece  without  silk  25c.  Doily  12c. 
Walter  P.  Webber,  Lynn,  Mass.  Box  M. 
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Years. 


Great  example  of 
continued  service 
in  a  distinguished 
house . 

T 4 AVID  T.  HAKADEN,  85  years  of  age,  is  now 
actively  employed  as  librarian  in  the  factory  of 
Chickering  &  Sons,  of  Boston,  manufacturers  of 


He  entered  their  employ  at  14  years  of  age  and 
worked  on  the  First  Piano  made  by  this  oldest 
establishment  of  its  kind  in  America. 

During  all  these  years  he  has  seen  the  practical  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  piano  that  has  reached  the  Highest 
Reputation  both  in  the  Piano  Makers’  Art 
and  also  among  the  Greatest  Musicians  of 
this  age. 

This  remarkable  experience  is  a  strong  testimonial 
for  this  celebrated  piano  and  its  manufacturers. 

Catalogue  sent  free.  701  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


to  beauty  and  to  health. 

Do  you  need  reduction  ? 

I  low  it  can  be  done  safely,  easily  and 
permanently  is  told  in  a  brochure  of  40 
pages  on  Obesity,  by  RICHARD  IIUD- 
NUT,  Chemist,  925  Broadway  (only), 
New  York  City.  Sent  free,  sealed. 


“All  About  Shoes” 

Containing  description  and  illustration  of  all  new  and 
correct  styles  for  Men,  Women  and  Children,  and 
valuable  information  about  the  care  and  selection  ot 
shoes,  is  the  name  of 

Our  New  Catalogue 

FREE  for  the  asking 

Comfort 
Style 
Wear 

Very  stylish  Black  or  Tail,  extra  fine  selected  Kid 
skin  l.ow  Shoes,  hand-turned  soles,  §3.00  ;  sold  every¬ 
where  for  $4.00.  A ll  sizes  and  widths.  Extreme  pointed 
or  new  round  toe.  Other  stvles  at  same  price. 
Similar  styles  in  good  quality  at  $2. 50,  $2.00,  $1.75 and  $1.50. 

AM.  SHOES  DELIVERED  FREE.  Your  money  refunded 
if  not  satisfied  with  fit,  quality  and  style. 

MANUFACTURERS’  SHOE  C0„  Mtch?‘ 

Q  I  RRO NSBY  THE  YARD  at 

r\muunj  wholesale  prices. 

In  Four  Grades  ( all  silk )  Satin  and  Gross-Grain. 

PRICE  PER  YARD,  ACTUAL  WIDTH 

1  in.  1 14  in.  1 K  in-  2  in.  2i4  in.  W,  in.  Z%  in. 

FAIR,  4c.  5c.  6c.  8c.  8c.  lie.  14e. 

GOOD,  5c.  7  c.  8c.  11c.  18c.  15c.  18c. 

BETTER,  ?c.  8c.  lie.  14c.  16c.  18c.  24c. 

BEST,  8c.  lie.  14c.  18c.  21c.  28e.  80c. 

Send  cash  with  ordei,  specifying  grade,  color,  width  and  quantity. 

CP  WBTWBRTI  T  Wholesale  Millinery, 

•  WEI  nDlAlhL,  i  so  Wabash  Aye.,  Chicago. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Constant  Reader:  —  We  do  not  advise 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  bleaches  or  dyes. 
Your  hair  is  a  pretty  color.  Why  not  let 
it  remain  as  it  is? 

Trilby  :  —  Cocoa  butter 


ashes  is  said  to  increase  their  growth, 
belts 


applied  to  the 
Nar¬ 
row  French  gilt  belts  are  still  worn,  but 
leather  belts  are  more  in  favor.  Bow  ties 
and  four-in-hands  are  stylish.  Consult  a  skin 
specialist  about  the  scar. 

Samson  J.: — We  have  not  heard  that  the 
use  of  lemon  juice  causes  pimples  to  appear 
on  the  skin.  No  preparations  can  make 
the  hair  naturally  curly.  You  will  find 
description  of  the  Schweninger  system  of 
reducing  flesh  in  ‘‘Beauty,”  published  by 
us  at  4s.  or  $1.00. 

Pansy: — Try  the  remedy  for  reducing 
flesh  contained  in  “Beauty,”  published  by 
us  at  4s.  or  $1.00. 

Zanie  P.: — Ordinary  dandruff  is  simply 
a  scaling  off  of  the  deadened  or  useless  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  scalp  and  corresponds  to  the 
casting  off  of  the  minute  particles  of  scarf- 
skin  on  other  portions  of  the  body.  On  the 
scalp  this  healing  process  is  hindered  by 
the  hair  which  holds  the  tiny  scales.  In 
many  instances  a  weekly  shampoo  with 
a  lather  of  castile  soap  or  an  egg  well 
rubbed  into  the  scalp  will  aid  in  removing 
dandruff.  Self  treatment  is  not  advisable 
for  catarrh ;  consult  a  physician. 


vHUBMBFMfgTo. 

Designers  and  Makers  of 
High  Class  Goods. 

The  B.  &  H. 

Best  of  ALL  LAMPS  in  every 
particular. 

Ga$  and  electric  fixtures. 
Tenders,  Andirons,  Tire  Sets. 
Grille  UlorR  and  Railings, 

Brass  and  "Wrought  Iron. 

Jlrt  metal  Goods,  Tables,  T 

Figures,V ases,Candelabras,etc.  ffc 

B.  &  H.  Oil  Heaters.  ^ 


Perfect  Construction  and  Superior 
Finish  commend  our  productions  to 
all  purchasers. 

Leading  dealers  everywhere  will 
supply  our  goods.  Correspondence 
from  Architects  solicited. 

Our  Little  Book  mailed  upon  application. 

MERIDEN,  CONN.  £ 

**  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia* 


POINTS  OF  MERIT 


1.  No  Sewing  under  the  bill. 

2.  Takes  one-third  less  sewing. 
Time  is  money  to  some  people. 

3.  Divides  strain  on  cloth. 

4.  Gives  firmer  fastening  with 
less  sewing. 

5.  Hooks  and  unhooks  easier  (No 
thread  to  catch  on  the  eye). 

6.  Has  more  reliable  hump  because 
free  from  thread  under  bill. 

7.  Same  price  as  common  safety 

hooks. 


CARMEL 


Made  in 
Palestine, 
Syria. 


HOOKandEYEc 

“RAPID”  HOOK  AND  EYE  CO. 

175  Canal  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


SOAP 


CARMEL 


An  Absolutely  Pure  Olive  Oil  Soap 

for 

Nursery,  Toilet  and  Bath. 

Sold  by  druggists  and  grocers.  Imported  by 

A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  CO.,  122  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


Non-Breakable  Gorsets 
and  Corset  Waists. 

The  finest  In  the  world.  We  Invite 
correspondence  with  every  lady  who 
reads  this.  Lady  Agents  wanted  in 
every  city  and  town.  Our  agents 
have  wonderful  success. 

Price  Lists  and  Retail  Guide  free. 
RELIANCE  CORSET  CO., 
Mention  The  Delineator.  Jackson,  Mich. 


No  Fire,  Smoke  or  Hent.  Absolutely  Safe.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Sj*250  and  TJp. 


EASY  TO  CLEAN  S, 

one  of  the  many  supe¬ 
rior  points  of  the  new 


Perfection 

Chopper 


described  fully  in  Kitch¬ 
en  Knacks  (sent  free) ; 
contains  recipes  by  Mrs.  J 
S.  T.  Rorer. 


s  .  __c 

^  S.  T.  Rorer.  ^ 

>  NortR  Bros.  [dig.  Co.,  Pfiiiaaeiptiia.  J 


by  using  our  patent  I  mproved  Eye-Glass  Reef,  a  neat 
little  device  by  which  cord  attached  to  glasses  is  coiled 
up  instantly  and  eye-glasses  held  firmly.  You  can’t 
lose  or  mislay  them.  Sent  prepaid,  black  linen  cord, 
25  cts. ;  silk,35cts.  Special  inducements  to  agents. 
Sells  on  sight.  Send  for  circular  and  testimonials. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded. 
KETCHAM  &  McDOUGALL  (Est.1832),  198  Broad  way, N.Y. 


Housekeepers  . 

Sim  lily  for  the  asking,  we  will  send  you  enough 
ELECTRO  -SILICON  to  clean  and  polish  all  your 
silverware  in  a  manner  that  will  surprise  you.  Send 
your  address  on  a  postal.  Grocers  sell  it.  Have  you 
seen  our  PLATE-CLEANING  CABINET  ? 
Descriptive  circular  with  sample. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO  ,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Truscott  Boat  Mf*r.  Co.,  Drawer  J,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 


*i 


QO  HBNDINE  1 

Go  ri  i  s’  or  Ladies’  Size.  Stem  Wind  and  Set,  Warranted  for  5  Years. 
OUT  THIS  OUT  and  send  it  to  us  with  your  name  and  address 
and  we  will  send  watch  to  you  C.O.  D.  by  express.  After  examination  pay 
the  express  agent  $1.98  and  it  is  yours.  Catalogue  Free.  Address 

OXFORD  MDSE.  CO.,  SOO  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 
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Durkee’s 
Salad  Dressing 
Challenge  Sauce 
Celery  Salt— 


E.  R.  DURKEE  &  CO., 

[Condiments  of  Every  Description. 


SEWING  MADE  EASY! 


Spices,  Hustard,  Extracts,  Salad  Dressing, 
Sauces,  Herbs,  Celery  Salt,  Oils  and  Essences. 

kach  and  every  article  of  the  choicest  kind,  full 
weight  and  of  full  strength  and  flavor.  Gold 
Medals  and  Diplomas  awarded  at  Columbian 
Exposition  to  each  article  exhibited  for  Su¬ 
periority  to  all  others.  These  articles  cannot 
be  excelled,  and  we  challenge  comparison  with 
any  goods  sold. 

E.  R.  DURKEE  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


trade 


Lightning  Needles,  which  are  tapered  from  Obnter  to  Eye, 
require  only  one  push  to  pass  them  easily  through  the  fabrics.  Give 
them  a  fair  trial  and  you’ll  never  again  use  the  uld  style.  The  eyes 
of  Nos.  8,  9,  10  are  as  large  as  those  in  5,  6,  7  of  other  makes.  If  your 
merchant  does  not  carry  them  in  stock,  insist  on  his  getting  them,  or 
send  5  cents  for  each  paper  desired  to 

THE  LIGHTNING  NEEDLE  CO., 

20  WASHINGTON  PLACE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

H.  L.  T. : — Follow  the  advice  given  “Snip 
and  Snap"  elsewhere  in  these  columns. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  P. : — Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.- 
Boston,  Mass.,  publish  Bret  Harte’s  poems 
De  Witt,  Rose  Street,  New  York,  may  possibly 
be  able  to  furnish  the  play  you  ask  for. 

G-.  C.  L. : — Black  sailor  hats  are  again  popu' 
lar  and  they  may  be  worn  with  white  as  well 
as  with  colored  dresses.  Directions  for  cro¬ 
cheting  a  four-in-hand  scarf  are  given  in  “The 
Art  of  Crocheting,"  published  by  us  at  2s.  or 
50  cents  per  copy.  We  would  not  advise  a 
yoke  collar  of  dotted  Swiss  for  wear  with  a 
dress  like  your  sample.  Physicians  do  not 
usually  approve  of  the  marriage  of  cousins. 

Subscriber: — A  skilled  surgeon  is  often 
able  to  make  a  scar  less  unsightly.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  exercises  for  mitigating  abdominal  cor¬ 
pulency  are  recommended  by  a  high  medical 
authority:  Stand  normally;  slightly  but  firmly 
contract  the  abdominal  muscles;  raise  the  arms 
laterally  to  the  level  of  the  shoulders,  with  the 
hands  extended,  palms  upward :  keep  the  arms 
and  hands  in  this  position  and  slowly  bend  the 
torso  to  the  right  side.  After  holding  the  posi¬ 
tion  a  moment,  raise  the  torso  to  its  normal 
poise,  and  then  let  the  arms  sink  to  the  sides 
as  the  breath  is  gently  exhaled.  Next  inhale 
and  raise  the  arms  as  before,  twist  the  torso  to 
the  right  and  bend  backward  in  a  direct  line 
with  the  right  arm.  After  holding  the  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  moment,  raise  the  torso,  untwist  it 
and  then  let  the  arms  sink  to  the  sides  as  the 
breath  is  exhaled. 


Perfect  Picture! 

New  method  without  chemicals, 
lenses,  baths,  sunlight  or  flash-pow¬ 
der.  Carried  in  vest-pocket  ready 
for  instant  use  day  or  night.  A  beau¬ 
tifully  finished  picture  every  min¬ 
ute.  Complete  apparatus,  with  im- 
pre==ion  slips,  lO  cents,  postpaid. 

E.  STRAOR  A  CO., 

Si3  Chamber*  Street, 

S  ew  TT  ork  City. 


BABY  WARDROBE  PATTERNS 


,  Cnnrl  I  An  to  us,  and  receive  the 
(  ^  ■  I  Cl  *  v  L  •  most  beautiful  music  and 

)  fashion  book  in  the  world.  It  has  32  pages,  full 
V  sheet-music  size,  and  has  a  very  handsome  cover 
1  on  which  is  a  large  and  beautiful  portrait  of  an  / 
actress.  It  contains  from  10  to  12  pieces  of  vocal  > 
and  instrumental  music,  also  four  or  five  por-  S 
traits  of  leading  actresses.  \ 

The  New  York  Musical  Echo  Co.,  (\ 

Broadway  Theatre  Building,  N.  Y.  City,  (f 


PATTERNS  for  26  different 
articles— long  clothes  with  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  making,  showing  necessary 
material,  etc.,  sent  post-paid  for  only 
25  cents.  A  valuable  pamphlet  sent 
free  with  every  order.  Send  silver  or 
stamps.  Address  : 

Mrs.  H.  Atsma,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


TRADE  MARK 


A  Practical,  Everyday 

COOK-BOOK  FREE 

Containing  over  2,500  tested  reci¬ 
pes,  320  pages,  bound  in  cloth. 
Send  this  advertisement  and  16 
cents  in  stamps  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  i^-lb.  sample  Best  Import¬ 
ed— any  kind.  Also  full  particu¬ 
lars  about  Cook-Book. 

Big  Presents  with  Every  Sale.  Good  Incomes. 
The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 

WRITE  for  FREE  Information  how  TO  REMOVE  HAIR 

permanently,  without  slightest  injury  to  the  skin,  much  superior 
to  electric  needle.  THE  CURTIS  CO.,  186,  32d  Street,  Chicago. 


and  fruit  syrups 
are  quickly  and 
easily  madewitli 


JELLIES 

the  Brighton  Fruit  Press 

Three  Sizes— Two,  Four  and  Ten  Quart, 

$2,  $4.50,  $8 — Tinned  all  over. 

Write  to  the  Manufacturers 
LOGAN  &  STROBRIDGE  IRON  CO. 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  PA. 

wvyvyt 


TO  BALD  HEADS 

We  will  mail  on  applica¬ 
tion, free  information  how 
to  grow  hair  upon  a  hald 
liead,  stop  falling  hair 
and  remove  scalp  diseases. 
Address, 

Altenheim  Med.  Dispensary, 

127  East  Third  Street, 
Cincinnati,  O. 


The  Juvenile  Outfitter 

IS  A  NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

Published  in  March,  May,  September  and  November,  for  Spring,  Summer, 
Autumn  and  Winter  respectively.  It  contains  a  series  of  Colored  Plates 
showing  the  latest  Styles  of  Clothing  for  Misses,  Girls,  Children,  Boys  and 
Infants;  Plates  of  Fashionable  Hats,  Caps  and  Bonnets,  and  many  additional 
illustrations  of  Figures  and  Patterns  showing  Seasonable  and  Practical 
Garments.  The  Descriptions  are  in  English,  Spanish  and  German. 

Subscription  Price,  75  Cents  or  4s.  a  Year. 

Price  of  Single  Copies,  25  Cents  or  Is.  3d. 


EL  PROVEEDOR  MENU  DIE  IlNDEB-ISSTflnuiB 


THE  GREATEST  HELP 
EVER  OFFERED  TO 
DRESSMAKERS. 

FREE  ON  TRIAL. 
BEAUTIFUL  WORK. 
Write  for  particulars. 

H.  A.  HANNUM  &  CO., 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


es  un  Nuevo  Periddico  Trimestral, 
Dedicado  a  las  Mod  as  de  Ninos. 

Publicadoen  Marzo,  Mayo,  Setiembre,  y  Noviem- 
bre  para  Primavera,  Yerano.  Otono,  e  Invierno 
respectivamente.  Contiene  una  serie  de  Gra- 
bados  Jluminados,  mostrando  los  Ultimos 
Estilos  en  Ropaje  para  Senoritas,  Ninos  y 
Bebes.  Las  Descripciones  estan  en  Ingles, 
Espanol  y  Aleman. 

Precio  de  Suscripcion,  $1  00  oro,  al  Aho. 
Precio  por  Entrega,  -  30  Centavos,  oro. 


ist  nine  neue  Quart alschrift,  die  das 
gauze  Gebiet  der  Mode  fur 
Knaben  und  Mddchen  uni  f asst , 

und  wird  irn  Marz,  Mai,  September  und  Novem¬ 
ber  fur  die  Fruhjahrs-,  Sommer-,  Herbst-  und 
Winter-Moden  herausgegeben.  Sie  entlialt 
eine  Serie  von  kolorierten  Modenbildern,  welche 
die  neuesten  Moden  fur  Madchen,  Kinder, 
Knaben  und  auch  fur  kleine  Kinder  zeigen. 
Die  Beschreibungen  erscheinen  in  englisclier, 
spanischer  und  deutscher  Sprache. 

Abonnementspreis,  pro  Jahr,  4  M. 
Einzelne  Exemplare  kosten  M.  1.20. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited', 

7  to  17  West  13th  Street.  New  York,  JJ.S.A.  171  to  175  Regent  Street,  London,  England. 
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CATALOGUE 


Nov  ia  the  time  to  buy  a  1*1  ANO  or 
ORGAN  from  the  largest  manufacturers  iu 
the  world,  who  sell  their  instruments  direct  to 
the  public  at  wholesale  factory  prices. 

Don’t  pay  a  profit  to  agents  and  middlemen. 
frT,‘PfWrC  to  suit  all.  No  money  asked  in 
A  ^■AVAIl.O  advance.  Privilege  of  testing 
organ  or  piano  in  your  own  home  30  days.  No 
expense  to  you  if  not  satisfactory.  W  arranted 
25  years. 

Bank  references  furnished  on  application  ;  the  editor  of  this  paper; 

.  .  any  business  man  of  this  town,  and  to  the  thousands  using  our  in¬ 

struments  in  their  homes.  A  hook  of  testimonials  sent  with  every  catalogue,  As  an  advertise¬ 
ment  we  will  selRthejfirst  Piano  in  a  place  for  only  $160.  Organs  from  $25  upwards, 

S....,  Write  Us  ““"“HiMOMUHd, 

BUY  UNTIL  YOU  wg*  P.O.Box  901  WASHINGTON,  N.  J. 


.* 


That  LongWaisted  Effect  [ 


so  much  desired,  is  produced  by 
wearing  ■  .  J 

ir.T.T,  lQ1|mer  sj 

I  Corsets  \ 

4  Comfortable  and  durable.  At  your  dealer’s,  or  J 
{  write  L.  L.  LOOMER’S  SONS,  S 

Bridgeport,  Conn,  and  Chicago,  Ill.  ? 


■  Sole  Mfrs. 


QHORTH AND 

■Situations  procured  all  pup 
Vend  for  circular.  W.  G.  Clf  A  Ff 


Writing  thoroughly  taught 
by  mail  or  personally. 

.  „  - - - —  pupils  when  competent. 

"end  for  circular.  W.  G.  CHAFF  HE,  Oh  w  ego,  IN.  Y. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship  and  Spanish  thoroughly  taught  by  mail. 


CREATES 
A  PERFECT 
COMPLEXION 

Mrs.  Graham’s 
Cucumber  and  Elder  Flower 

It  cleanses,  whitens  and  beauti-  C  m 
fies  the  skin.  It  feeds  and  nour-  Cillil 

ishes  skin  tissues,  thus  banishing  wrinkles;  it 
is  harmless  as  dew,  and  as  nourishing  to  the 
skin  as  dew  is  to  the  flower.  Price  $1,  at  drug¬ 
gists  and  agts,  or  Bent  anywhere  prepaid.  Sam¬ 
ple  Size  Bottle  loc.  Handsome  book“77ow  to  be 
Beautiful”  free.  Agents  Wanted!  Mrs.  GeR- 
vaise  Graham,  1424  Michigan  Av.,  Chicago. 

Eastern  Branch:  81 W.  24th  St.,  New  York 


Dressmaker  and  Milliner, 

A  NEW  MAGAZINE  ILLUSTRATING  IN 

COLORS  AND  TINTS  THE  LATEST 

MODES  IN  COSTUMING  AND  MILLINERY. 

THIS  MAGAZINE  is  published  Quarterly,  for  March,  May,  September  and 
November,  representing  the  Fashions  for  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter 
respectively.  It  contains  the  Finest  Presentation  of  Modes  and  Millinery  ever  offered 
to  the  public,  with  accompanying  Descriptions  in  English,  Spanish  and  German. 

Subscription  Price,  $1.00  or  5s.  a  Year. 

Price  of  Single  Copies,  35  cents  or  Is.  6d. 

?K,DR* irS,  may  be  piaceb 1  through i  any  of 'our  Agents,  or  sent  direct  to  the  General  Office.  The  Dressmaker 

Stages1  Canad?’  °!’  by  ,Slng]e  Copy  from  our  New  York  Office  to  any  Address  in  the  United 

Stares,  Canada,  Newfoundland  or  Mexico,  is  post-paid  by  the  Publishers.  When  the  Magazine  is  ordered  sent 
on  Subscription  to  any  other  country,  25  Cents  for  Extra  Postage  must  be  remitted  with  the  Subscription  Price. 


La  Modista  de 
Vestidos  y  de 

Sombreros. 

Se  Publica  por  Trimestre.  Es  un 
Nuevo  Periodico,  Jlustrando  en 
Dolores  y  Tintes  las  Ultimas 
Modas  en  Trajes  y  Sombreros. 

El  Precio  de  Suscripcion  al  Ano,  $1.25  cts.  oro. 
El  Precio  por  cada  Entrega  Sencilla,  50  cts.  oro. 

Se  pueden  hacer  pedidos  por  cualquiera  de  Nuestros 
Aeentes,  6  enviar  directamente  a  la  Oficina  General. 


. . .  DIE. 


rain 


rin. 


Eine  neue  Zeitschrift,  welche  die  neuesten 
Moden  fur  (farderobe  und  Putz  in  farbigen 
Uiustrationen  darstellt  und  vierteljahrlich  her- 
ausgegeben  wird. 

Abonnementspreis,  pro  Jahr,  6  M. 
Einzelne  Exemplare  kosten  2  M. 

Bestellungen  nehmen  unsere  Asrenturen  entgegen,  oder 
werden  direkt  von  unserem  Haupt-Geschaft  ausgefuhrt. 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited), 

7  to  17  West  13th  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A.  171  to  175  Regent  Street,  London,  England. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Novelties  in  Knitting.— Will  contributors 
of  designs  for  fancy  work  please  note  that  we 
can  make  use  of  some  attractive  novelties  in 
knitting,  preference  being  given  to  articles  of 
use  and  ornament  over  edgings  and  insertions. 
Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
this  applies  to  knitting  only,  designs  for  cro¬ 
cheting  not  being  wanted  at  present. 

Muriel  B. : — If  warts  are  rubbed  with  a 
moistened  piece  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  they 
will  shortly  disappear. 

L.  R.  S. : — Catsup  will  not  ferment  if  properly 
made  and  kept  in  a  cool  place.  A  tested  recipe 
will  be  found  in  “  The  Perfect  Art  of  Canning 
and  Preserving,”  which  we  publish  at  6d.  (by 
post,  7^d.)  or  15  cents.  This  pamphlet  also 
includes  directions  for  jelly  making. 

J.  N.  W.  — Read  the  special  article  on 
‘‘Fashionable  Hair  Dressing”  which  appeared 
in  The  Delineator  for  May. 

John  T. : — The  well  bred  man  always  offers 
a  seat  to  a  lady  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  seem  to  demand  it.  When  one  enters  a 
room  where  there  are  many  acquaintances,  a 
general  bow  is  all  that  is  required.  Under  any 
circumstances  clearly  making  it  necessary  for  a 
gentleman  to  offer  his  arm,  he  usually  does  so 
without  remark.  Should  he  think  it  necessary 
to  say  something,  “  Will  you  take  my  arm?” 
would  be  the  simplest  form  of  words  to  use. 


DEAFNESS 

and  Head  Noises  relieved  by  using 
Wilson’s  Common  Sense  Ear  Drums. 

New  scientific  invention ;  different 
from  all  other  devices.  The  only  safe, 
simple,  comfortable  and  invisible 
Ear  Drum  in  the  world  Helps  where 
medical  skill  fails.  No  wire  or  string 
attachment.  Write  for  pamphlet. 
WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO. 


THE 

DRUM  IN 
POSITION 


Offices 


I  117  Trust  Bldg.,  Louisville,  fir. 

I  R.  13*,  1122  Broadway  f».  Y. 


P*WI!*L<lVJII«ILt*  W«  ML* 

Rupture  Cured ! 

With  our  Improved  Elastic  Truss.  Worn  with  ease 
night  and  day.  Retains  the  rupture  under  the 
hardest  exercise  and  severest  strain.  Examination 
free.  Lady  in  attendance  for  ladies.  Send  for 
pamphlet. 

IMPROVED  ELASTIC  TRUSS  CO.  g 

833  <fc  834  Broadway,  Cor.  13th  St.,  N.  Y.  • 
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How  lo  Tate  measures  lor  Fallens. 


To  Measure  for  a 
Lady’s  h usque  or  any 
(garment  requiriuy  a 
Lust  Measure  to  be 
taken, : — Put  the  measure 
around  the  body,  over  the 
dress,  close  under  the  arms, 
drawing  it  closely— not  too 
tight. 

To  Measure  for  a 
Lady’s  Sk  irt  or  any 
Garment  requiriuy  <i 
M'aist  Measure  to  be 
taken: — but  the  measure 
around  the  waist,  over  the 
dress. 

To  Measure  for  a 
Lady’s  Sleeve : — Put  the 
Measure  around  the  muscu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  upper  arm, 
about  an  inch  below  the 
lower  part  of  the  arm' 8-eye, 
drawing  the  tape  closely — 

NOT  TOO  TIGHT. 

Take  the  Meas¬ 
ures  for  Misses’  and  Lit¬ 
tle  Girls’  Patterns  the  same  as  for  Ladies’.  In  ordering ,  give  the  ages  also. 

To  Measure,  for  a  Man’s  or  Hoy’s  Coat,  or  Pest  .-—Put  the  measure  around  the  body,  under  the 
jacket,  close  under  the  arms,  drawing  it  closely— not  too  tight.  In  ordering  for  a  boy,  give  lhe  age  also. 

To  Measure  for  a  Man  ’s  or  Hoy’s  Overcoat  .-—Measure  around  the  breast,  over  the  garment  the 
coat  is  to  be  worn  over.  In  ordering  for  a  boy,  give  the  age  also. 

To  Measure  for  a  Man’s  or  Hoy’s  Trousers  : — Put  the  measure  around  the  body,  over  the  trous¬ 
ers  at  the  waist,  drawing  it  closely— not  too  tight.  In  ordering  for  a  boy,  give  the  asre  also. 

To  Measure  fora,  Man’s  or  Hoy’s  Sh  irt, For  the  size  of  the  neck,  measure  the  exact  size  where 
the  neck-band  encircles  it,  and  allow  one  inch — thus,  if  the  exact  size  be  14  inches,  select  a  Pattern  marked 
lh  inches.  For  the  breast,  put  the  measure  around  the  body,  over  the  vest,  under  the  jacket  or  coat,  close 
under  the  arms,  drawing  it  closely-  not  too  tight.  In  ordering  a  Boy's  Shirt  Pattern,  give  the  age  also. 


Offer  lo  Fuidiaseis  ol  Patlerns. 


To  any  retail  customer  sending  us 
by  mail,  at  one  time,  $1.00  or  more 
for  patterns,  we  will,  on  receipt  thereof, 
send  a  copy  ofTHE  Metropolitan  Catalogue,  post-paid,  free  of  charge.  Or,  to  any  re¬ 
tail  customer  sending  us  by  mail,  at  one  time,  50  cents  for  Patterns,  with  io  cents  addi¬ 
tional,  we  will  forward,  on  receipt  thereof,  a  copy  of  The  Metropolitan  Catalogue. 


Bates  foi  Packagss  ol  Patterns. 


On  orders  for  Packages  of  Pat¬ 
terns  the  following  Discounts  will 
be  allowed,  but  the  Entire  Amount 
must  be  ordered  at  one  time.  In  ordering,  specify  the  Patterns  by  their  Numbers. 

On  Receipt  of  $3.00,  we  will  allow  a  Selection  to  the  Value  of  $4.00  in  Patterns. 

“  “  5.00,  “  “  “  “  “  7.00  “  “ 

“  “  10.00,  “  “  “  “  15,00  “  “ 

Patterns  at  Package  Rates  will  be  sent,  Transportation  Free,  to  an}'  part  of  the  world. 

Oar  Patterns  win  Labels  Frlnien  in  Spanish  or  Berman. 

To  meet  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  our  goods  in  Spanish-speaking  and 
German-speaking  countries,  we  have  had  translated  into  Spanish  and  German  the  Labels 
giving  directions  for  using  our  Patterns,  and  beg  to  announce  that  any  Pattern  of  our 
manufacture  can  be  obtained  with  either  a  Spanish  or  German  Label  from  our  General 
Office,  or  through  anv  of  the  Branch  Offices  or  Agencies  for  the  sale  of  our  Goods,  at 
the  price  of  the  same  Pattern  containing  a  Label  printed  in  English  only. 

Though  Agents  in  English-speaking  countries  do  not  carry  in  stock  Patterns  con¬ 
taining  Labels  printed  in  Spanish  or  German,  they  will  be  pleased  at  any  time  to  order 
the  same  for  customers  who  may  desire  them. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited),  7  to  17  W.  13th  St.,  New  York 


reware:  OF  IMPOSTORS, 


IO 


X>  ollar  s 


watrd. 


WE  WTLL  PAT  $  I  OO  to  any  person  securing  the  arrest,  sentence  and  incarceration 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  months,  of  any  unauthorized  party,  who,  claiming  to 
be  an  Agent  for  this  Company,  obtains  money  fraudulently,  either  by  taking  Subscrip¬ 
tions  to  our  Publications  or  bv  the  fictitious  establishment  of  Agencies  for  the  sale  of  our  Goods. 

SPECIAL  WARNING  !—A  favorite  device  employed  by  many  impostors  is  to 
offer,  as  an  inducement  to  obtain  fictitious  Subscriptions  to  The  Delineator,  Fifty  Cents’  worth 
of  Patlerns,  Material  for  a  Wrapper,  or  some  other  article  of  merchandise  as  a  Premium  on 
each  Subscription.  Our  representatives  are  authorized  to  give  The  Metropolitan  Catalogue 
of  Fashions  free,  except  for  transportation,  with  each  Subscription  to  The  Delineator,  and 
Nothing  but  The  Metropolitan  Catalogue.  Anv  person  claiming  to  act  for  us,  who 
offers  anything  else,  is  an  Impostor,  and  should  be  immediately  subjected  to  arrest. 

Our  Authorized  Representatives  are  at  all  times  able  to  produce  conclusive  evidence  of 
their  authority  to  act  for  us.  and  are  equipped  with  Letters  of  Introduction  from  the  Mercantile 
Agencies.  When  such  evidence  is  desired,  it  will  be  promptly  supplied  in  a  courteous  and  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  Our  Travelling  Agents  are  all  gentlemen  (we  have  no  lady  travellers),  and  are 
ever  ready  to  establish  their  right  to  transact  business  for  us. 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited), 

7  to  17  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York. 


TAE  SMALL 
CATALOGUE 
of  EASAI0NS 

FOR  SUMMER,  1896, 

Is  a  very  Handy  Pamphlet,  and 
is  replete  with  illustrations  in 
miniature  of  all  the  Current 
Styles.  If  you  cannot  obtain 
a  Copy  at  the  nearest  agency 
for  the  sale  of  our  Patterns, 
send  your  order  for  it  to  us, 
with  a  two-cent  stamp  to  pre¬ 
pay  postage,  and  we  will  mail  it 
free  to  your  address. 


the  CATALOGUE 
of  SPECIAL 
STYLES 

FOR  SUMMER,  1896, 

IS  ALSO  READY. 

It  contains  illustrations  of 
many  Desirable  Garments  not 
found  among  the  Current 
Fashions,  and  of  Articles  of 
Household  Use  and  Ornament. 
If  a  copy  of  this  Catalogue 
cannot  be  procured  from  any 
of  our  Agents,  we  will  send  it 
free  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent 
stamp. 

NOTE. — A  Copy  of  the 
Small  Catalogue  of  Fashions 

with  a  copy  of  the  Catalogue 
of  Special  Styles  will  be  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  three  cents  in 
stamps  to  prepay  postage. 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Co. 

(LIMITED), 

V  to  17  W.  13th  St.,  New  York. 

To  Advertisers  ! 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  handling 
article.?  of  household  use  or  ornament 
can  bring  their  goods  prominently  be¬ 
fore  the  buying  Public  by  advertising 
them  in  The  Delineator,  which  has  a 
guaranteed  circulation  of  Over  Half  a 
Million  Copies  a  Month,  and  is  read 
by  a  buying  Clientele  whose  faith  in 
the  Publication  is  founded  on  the  fact 
that  we  aim  to  furnish  lliem  with  ad¬ 
vices  the  good  taste  of  whicli  cannot 
be  questioned. 

The  Advertising  Rate  is  $2.00  per 
Agate  Line,  which  is  less  than  Half  a 
Cent  a  Line  per  Thousand  Copies. 

No  advertisement  for  less  space  than 
5  Lines  will  be  accepted. 

Address  communications  regarding 
advertising  to  Mil  W.  H.  Pollard,  7  to 
17  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Co. 

(limited), 

7  to  17  W.  13th  Street,  New  York. 
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MAMMA 

AN  OLD 
MAN 

feels  a  chill  in  his  blood 
even  in  summer.  He  has 
probably  worked  hard  — 
physically  or  mentally — all 
his  life,  and  he  feels  ener¬ 
vated — worn  out.  He  needs 
something-  stimulating,  yet 
absolutely  pure;  something 
warming  and  full  of  digest¬ 
ible  nutriment;  something 
to  fortify  his  system,  renew 
his  life,  prop  his  strength. 
Well, 


f 

* 

% 

* 


* 


* 

A*AliAltAMi 


will  do  all  that.  A  dozen 
bottles  will  make  100  per 
cent  difference  in  his  ap¬ 
pearance  and  feelings.  He 
will  cease  to  be  “an  old 
man.”  At  Druggists. 


Cake 


ily  removed  without 
?ing.  Perfection  Tins  require 
no  greasing.  Round,  square  and 
oblong;.  2  round  layer  tins  by 
mail  35  cents.  Catalogue  Free. 
Agen t» Wanted.  KichnrdHon  Mfar.  <Jo.,  SSt.,  Hath,N.Y. 


‘fanp”  skirt 

JaliC  i 


HOLDER 


A  simple  device  which  fastens  to 
corset.  Holds  up  the  skirt— holds 
down  the  shirt-waist,  without  pins, 
hooks  or  buttons.  Exclusive  terri¬ 
tory  to  lady  agents.  Not  sold  in 
stores.  Sample,  25c..  Postpaid. 
Catalogue  and  agents’  terms  free. 

F.  D.  AUSTIN, 


Agents  Wanted  s  1 120  Walnut  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


YOU  GAN  MAKE 

MORE  MOREY 

selling  a  few  specialties  we  manufacture  for  ladies’  and 
children’s  wear  than  you  can  with  anything  else  In 
America.  Write  to-day  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

G.  W.  HOYT  A  CO.,  3  11  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO 

GRAY  HAIR  RESTORED 

to  its  natural  color  by  LEK’S  1IAJK  MJEDI- 
CANT,  no  dye. harmless,  pleasant  odor,  $1  00  a  bottle 
I. EE’S  HAIR  TONIC  removes  dandruff,  stops 
hair  from  fallingout  andpromotes  growthiBl  00a  bottle 
LEE  MEIHCANTCO  108  Fulton  st..N. Y.  jjpCC 
Illustrated  Treatise  on  Hair  on  application!  lltE 

Like  a  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  and  HSO  month¬ 
ly, if  so  write  us  at  once. 
We  will  send  you  full  particulars  Tree,  or  a  valuable 
sample  of  our  troods  in  Sterling  Silver  upon  receipt 
of  Five  Two  cent  stamps  for  postage,  etc.  Address 

Standard  Silver  Ware  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

FANCY  WORK” 

Ingalls’  Fancy  Work  Book  has  over  100  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Latest  designs  in  Mats,  Centerpieces,  etc. 
Price  10c.  Address,  J.  F.  INGALLS,  Lynn,  Mass.  Box  D. 

READ 

“How  TO  MAKE  TWO  PER  CENT.  PER  DAY  ON 
Fluctuations.”  Sent  Free. 

WILLIAM  EDWARDS,  74  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


WOULD  YOU 


# 


FREE! 


trial  in  your  home.  Cut  this  out  and  send  for 
catalogue.  High  Arm  Oxford  SewingMachine 
$9.00  to  $‘26.00.  World's  Fair  medal  awarded. 
FULL  SET  ATTACHMENTS.  TEN  YEAR  GUARANTEE. 
SILVER  TEA  SET  GIVEN  AWAY.  ADDRESS 
OXFORD  MDSE.  CO.,  300  Wabash  Ave.f  CHICAGO. 


Triumph 
Meat  Cutter 


Receipt  book  of  numerous 
dishes  made  with  cutter 
free  to  any  address 

THE  PECK,  STOW 
&  WILCOX  CO.,  it . 

Box  C  Southington,  Conn, 


Expressly  for 
family  use ;  cut¬ 
ting  parts  of 
forged  steel; 

easily  cleaned  ; 
pays  for  itself 
every  six 
months. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Flora  H.: —  “  Extracts  and  Beverages,’7  pub¬ 
lished  by  us  at  6d.  or  15  cents,  includes  direc¬ 
tion  for  the  preparation  of  colognes,  perfumes, 
sachets  and  various  toilet  articles.  See  an 
oculist  about  your  eyes.  You  are  possibly  suffer¬ 
ing  from  granulated  lids. 

A  Constant  Reader: — You  will  probably 
continue  to  grow  after  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Candace: — It  is  in  accordance  with  etiquette 
that  a  hostess  shall  pay  a  visit  to  her  guests 
before  she  sends  them  dinner  invitations  and 
each  person  who  receives  such  an  invitation, 
whether  accepted  or  declined,  must  make  a  call 
upon  the  hostess  within  two  weeks.  Wear 
black  (not  white)  Suede  slippers  with  a  black 
skirt.  Leave  your  card  at  the  termination  of 
the  reception  and  pay  a  “  party  call  ”  within 
two  weeks.  If  you  are  unable  to  be  present, 
send  your  card  on  the  day  of  the  affair  and,  if 
possible,  during  the  reception  hours.  A  fancy 
Louis  basque  may  be  worn  with  skirts  of 
differing  materials. 

Gertrude  L.: — For  stiffening  black  shirt¬ 
waists,  trv  gum  arabic  water,  directions  for 
making  which  are  included  in  the  answer  to 
“Vera”  given  elsewhere  in  these  columns. 


WAXENSHINE” 


Does  it  with  little  labor. 


Polishes  Pianos,  fine  Furniture  or  Bicycle 
Enamel  better  than  anything  else  on  earth.  Not  a 
liquid.  It  contains  no  varnish,  shellac,  grease  or  acid, 
and  cannot  Injure  the  finest  surface.  Makes  stale 
Furniture  or  Enamel  look  like  new.  It  will  astonish 
you  when  you  use  It.  Our  customers  are  our  best 
advertisement.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it  don’t  take 
anything  else.  Nothing  else  is  so  good.  Send  25  cents 
In  one  and  two  cent  stamps  for  large  package  to 

J.  R.  PITTS  Sl  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


ARNICA 


tooth! 

SOAP. 


OTHERS  NONE 
IMITATE!  EQUAL! 

25c.  aii  druggists  or  by  mail.  C.  H.  STRONG  &  GO.,  Chicago. 


Delicious.  Cleansing.' 
Harmless. 


INVALIDS,  if  you  can’t  find  at  Sar¬ 
gent’s  what  you  need  in  all  such  things 
as  Rolling,  Reclining,  Carrying  and  Com¬ 
mode  Chairs,  Tricycles,  Invalids’  Lifts, 
Beds,  Back  Rests,  Bed  Trays,  Tables  and 
invalids’  conveniences  generally,  you 
may  as  well  give  It  up.  Write,  stating 
just  what  you  want.  No  charge.  Address, 
Geo.  F.  Sargent  Co., 

289  Fourth  Ave. ,  New  York. 
Mention  The  Delineator  in  your  letter  when  you  write. 


High 

Grade 


Bicycles 


Shipped  anywhere 
iC.  O.  D.,  at  lowest 
(wholesale  prices. 

1$  100 ‘Oak  wood’  for$57.50 
'$85  ‘Arlington’  44  $45.00 
$05  44  44  $37.50 

$20  Bicycle  44  $10.75 
Latest  models,  fully  guaranteed;  pneumatic  tires;  weight  1 7%  to 
30  lbs.;  all  styles  and  prices.  Large  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

CashBuyers'Umon,162  W.VanBurenSt.B-6  Chicago 
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Faces 


are  made  fairer  with  a  touch  of  Tetlow’s 
Gossamer  Powder.  It  corrects  the  little 
mistakes  of  nature— imparts  a  delightful 
softness  and  a  delicate  beauty  to  the  skin 
without  becoming  visible  to  the  eye.  Pure 
and  harmless.  Makes  the  skin  feel  well 
cared  for.  Be  sure  and  get 

HENRY  TETLOW’S 

Gossamer  Powder. 

Price  25c.  by  mail,  or  at 

dnip-p-ism  Send  2c-  stamp 
u  for  sample. 

HENRY  TETLOW, 

Cor.  10th  &  Cherry  Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE. 

THE  FAMILY  WASH  BLUE. 

ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 

For  Sale  by  Crocers. 

D.  S.  WILTBERGER, 

233  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TO  HAVE  LUSCIOUS  CANNED  BRUITS 

without  waste  of  time  or  materials  use  the  Write 

Mudge  Patent  Canner  Li™.6 

John  L.  Gaumer,  1101  Race  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


Asthma 


The  African  Kola  Plant, 

discovered  in  Congo,  West 
•  Africa,  is  Nature's  Sure 
Cure  for  Asthma.  Cure  Guaranteed  or  No 
Pay.  Export  Office,  1164  Broadway,  New  York. 

For  Barge  Trial  Case.  FREE  by  Mail,  address 
KOLA  IMPORTING  CO..  132  VineSt.. -Cincinnati. Ohio. 

LEARN  the  WATCH  TRADE 


JEWELRY  AND  .  . 
ENGRAVING  .  .  . 
CATALOGUE  FREE. 


OLD 


PARSON’S  INSTITUTE, 
BARKER  AVENUE. 
PEORIA,  -  ILLINOIS. 


$4400  for  a  10-cent,  $3400  for  a 
1  &  2  penny,  $500  for  5-eent  and 
$1  to  $1000  has  recently  been  paid 
for  rare  American  and  foreign 
VVtNTFli  stamps.  Send  2  unused  stamps 
"  1  for  our  circular.  Fortunes  in  ft. 

Numismatic  Bank,  Boston,  Mass.  Stamp  Dept.  D. 


STAMPS 


ONE  PINT  OF  LEMON  JELLY 

For  5  cents  in  stamps  we  will  send  a  package 
of  our  Acidulated  Gelatine.  No  Lemons 
required.  A  child  can  make  it. 

CHAS.  B.  KNOX,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


5C- 


k 


Samples  mailed  free.  Prices  from  21^c.  to 
$316  a  roll,  8  yds.  KATSER  A  ALLMAN, 
9S2-34  ainrket  St.,  41S  Arch  St.,  PHILADELPHIA, 


adies  Wanted 

Good  wages  made.  Work  permanent.  No  can 
vasslng.  Send  self-stamped  envelope.  MISS 
MODELLE  MILLER,  New  Carlisle,  Ind. 


SqlDrWHKOflj  EYEWATER 
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THE  DELINEATOR. 


THE  BUTTERICK  CUTLERY. 

pT  Order  these  Goods  by  Numbers,  Cash  with  Order.  Cutlery,  ordered  at  the  retail  or  single-pair  rate,  will  be  seut  prepaid  to  auy  Address 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland  or  Mexico.  When  ordered  at  dozen  rates,  transportation  charges  must  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering. 

If  the  party  ordering  desires  a  mail  package  registered,  8  cents  extra  should  be  remitted  with  the  order.  Kates  by  the  Gross  furnished  on 
application.  Dozen  rates  will  not  be  allowed  on  less  than  half  a  dozen  of  one  style  ordered  at  one  time,  nor  gross  rates  on  less  than  half  a  gross. 

The  CHAMPION  CHEAP  SCISSORS,  first  quality  straight  *  bent  shears. 


Made  of  English  Razor  Steel,  full  Nickel- 
Plated  and  Neatly  Finished. 


No.  II.— LADIES’  SCISSORS  (5 %  inches  long). 

25  Cents  per  Fair;  $2.00  per  Dozen  Fairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Fairs,  20  Cents. 

No.  12—  POCKET  SCISSORS  (3)4  inches  long). 

25  Cents  per  Fair:  $2.00  per  Dozen  Fairs. 

Dozen  Pairs,  15  Cents. 


No.  13.— POCKET  SCISSORS  (4  inches  long). 


30  Cents  per  Fair ;  $2.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cents. 

No.  14.— POCKET  SCISSORS  (4)4  inches  long). 

35  Cents  per  Fair;  $3.00  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cents. 


No. 


15.— RIPPING  OR  SURGICAL  SCISSORS 
(5  inches  long). 

Postage  per 


30  Cents  per  Pair:  $2.50  per  Dozen  Pairs, 
Dozen  Pairs,  10  Cents. 


No.17— SEWING-MACHINE  SCISSORS  and  THREAD- 
CUTTER  (4  inches  long). 

(With  Scissors  Blades  1^  inch  long,  having  File  Forcep  Points 
to  catch  and  pull  out  thread  ends.) 

40  Cents  per  Pair :  $3.75  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  10  Cents. 


No.  18.— TAILORS’  POINTS  and  DRESSMAKERS’ 

SCISSORS  (4)4  inches  long). 

30  Cts.  per  Pair  ;  $2.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cts. 

No.  19. —  TAILORS’  POINTS  and  DRESSMAKERS’  SCISSORS 

(5) 4  inches  long). 

40  Ots.  per  Pair  ;  $3. 75  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  25  Cts. 

No.  20.  — TAILORS’  POINTS  and  DRESSMAKERS’  SCISSORS 

(6) 4  inches  long). 

50  Cts.  per  Pair  ;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  30  Cts. 
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These  Scissors  are  made  of  the  finest  English  Razor  Steel,  and 
are  designed  especially  for  Cutting  Silk  and  other  fine  fabrics  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  unravel  the  warp  of  the  material. 

They  are  full  finished,  full  ground  and  nickel-plated. 

Being  extra  hard- 
tempered,  they  will 
retain  their  cutting 

edge  for  many  years.  While  very  delicate  and  dainty¬ 
looking  in  construction,  they  are  really  very  strong, 
which  makes  them  Ideal  light-cutting  Scissors. 

No.  26.— (4?4  inches  long). 

40  Cts.  per  Pair ;  $3.75  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  10  Cts. 

No.  27.— (534  inches  long). 

50  Cts.  per  Pair  ;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  15  Cts. 

No.  28.— (6%  inches  long). 

60  Cts.  per  Pair ;  $5.25  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  25  Cts. 
Rates  by  the  Gross  furnished  on  application. 

If  the  above  Cutlery  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  nearest 

direct  to  Us,  and  the  goods  will  be 


pgr*  Made  of  Solid  ltazor  Steel  throughout,  full  Nickel- dated, 
with  Finger-Shaped  Hows  and  Screw  Adjustment. 
In  lots  of  Half  a  Bozen  or  more,  these  Shears  can 
generally  be  sent  more  cheaply  by  express. 


No.  16.— DRESSMAKERS’  or  HOUSEKEEPERS’  STRAIGHT 
SHEARS  (7%  inches  long). 

50  Cents  per  Pair;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs. 

No.  21.— DRESSMAKERS’  or  HOUSEKEEPERS’  BENT  SHEARS 

(7%  inches  long). 

(With  Patent  Spring  that  forces  the  Shanks  apart  and  the  Edges  together, 
making  the  Shear-  cut  evenly  independent  of  the  screw.) 

75  Cents  per  Pair  ;  $6.50  per  Dozen  Pairs. 

No.  22.— DRESSMAKERS’  or  HOUSEKEEPERS’  BENT  SHEARS 

(9)4  inches  long). 

(With  Patent  Adjusting  Spring,  as  in  No.  21.) 

$1.00  per  Pair;  $9.00  per  Dozen  Pairs. 

The  Banner  Button- Hole  Cutters. 

These  various  Cutters  are  of  Solid  Steel 
throughout  and  full  Nickel-plated. 


No.  I.— ADJUSTABLE  BUTTON-HOLE  CUTTERS, 
with  Outside  Screw  (4  inches  long). 

25  Cents  per  pain  $2.00  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage 
per  Dozen  Pairs,  15  Cents. 

No.  1. — In  these  Cutters  the  size  of  the  Button-Hole  to  be  cut  is 
regulated  by  an  Adjustable  Screw,  so  that 
Button-Holes  can  be  cut  of  any  size  and  of 
uniform  length. 


No.  2.— ADJUSTABLE  BUTTON-HOLE  CUTTERS, 
with  Inside  Gauge-Screw  (4  inches  long). 

50  Cents  per  Pair;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage 
per  Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cents. 

No.  2. — These  Cutters  are  of  English  Razor  Steel,  full  Nickel-plated, 
and  Forged  by  Hand.  The  Gauge-Screw  being 
on  the  inside,  there  is  no  possibility  of  it  catching 
in  the  goods  when  in  use. 


No.  3.— ADJUSTABLE  BUTTON-HOLE  CUTTERS, 
with  Sliding  Gauge  on  Graduated  Scale 
(4)4  inches  long). 

75  Cts.  per  Pair;  $6.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cts. 

No.  3. — These  Cutters  are  of  English  Razor  Steel,  Full  Nickel-plated 
and  Hand-forged.  They  are  regulated  by  a  Brass  Gauge,  with  a  Phos¬ 
phor-Bronze  Spring  sliding  along  a  Graduated  Scale,  so  that  the  But¬ 
ton-Hole  can  be  cut  to  measure. 


I 

Butterick  Pattern  Agency,  send  your  Order,  with  the  Price, 
forwarded,  prepaid,  to  your  Address. 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited),  7  to  1 7  W.  1 3th  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  BUTTERICK  CUTLERY. 

TS.Tm-nv-r-n"mi~v  x 


ico  isrTiisrTJEiD.) 


Tiie  Butterick  Manicure  Implements.  Scissors  for  the  Work-Basket. 

Trip  r  I )  ^  „ _ l  .  r  r  •  ,  r\  T.  ,  m  . 


The  goods  here  offered  are  Low-Priced  and  of  High  Quality  and 
Superior  Designs,  having  the  approval  of  Leading  Pro¬ 
fessional  Manicures  and  Chiropodists. 


No.  4.— MANICURE  CUTICLE  SCISSORS  (4  ins.  long). 

50  Cents  per  Pair  ;  $4, 50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage 
per  Bozen  Pairs,  10  Cents. 

•  No;  4  _  These  Cuticle  Scissors  are  of  English  Razor  Steel,  Needle- 
pointed,  Hand-forged  and  Ground  by  French  Cutlers. 


No.  5.— BENT  NAIL-SCISSORS  (5%  ins.  long).  _ 

oO  Cts.  per  Pair;  $4.50  per  Boz.  Pairs.  Postage  per  Boz.  Pairs,  10  Cts. 

No:  u5‘~Th<fse  Bent  -Nail-Scissors  are  of  English  Razor  Steel 
horged  by  Hand,  with  Curved  Blades  and  a  File  on  each  side.  ’ 


No.  6.— CUTICLE  KNIFE  (With  Blade  1%  inch  long). 

35  Cents  per  Knife;  $3.00  per  Bozen.  Postage  per  Bozen,  10  Cents. 

No.  6.— The  Handle  of  this  Cuticle  Knife  is  of  White  Bone,  and  the 
Blade  is  of  Hand-lorged  English  Razor  Steel,  the  connection  being 
made  with  Aluminum  Solder  under  a  Brass  Ferrule. 


No.  7.— NAIL  FILE  (With  Blade  inches  long). 

35  Cents  per  File;  $3.00  per  Bozen.  Postage  per  Bozen,  15  Cents. 

No.  7. — The  Handle,  Blade  and  Adjustment  of  this  Nail  File  are  the 
same  as  for  the  Cuticle  Knife,  and  the  Blade  is  of  English  Razor  Steel 
Hand-forged  and  Hand-cut. 


No.  8.— CORN  KNIFE  (With  Blade  2x/i  inches  long). 

50  Cents  per  Knife;  $4.50  per  Bozen.  Postage  per  Bozen,  10  Cents. 

No.  8. — The  Handle,  Blade  and  Adjustment  of  this  Corn  Knife 
are  the  same  as  for  the  Cuticle  Knife. 


TRACING-  WHEELS. 

These  Articles  we  Specially  Recommend,  as  of  Supe¬ 
rior  Finish  and  Quality. 


No.  31.— SINGLE  TRACING  WHEEL. 

15  Cts.  per  Wheel;  $1.00  per  Bozen  Wheels:  Sio.oo 


per  Bozen  Wheels;  $10.00 per  Gross. 
Do - - — 1  ^ 


Postage  per  Bozen  Wheels,  20  Cents. 


No.  32.— DOUBLE  TRACING  WHEEL. 

20  Cts.  per  Wheel;  $1.25  per  Bozen  Wheels. 
Postage  per  Bozen  Wheels,  20  Cents. 


No.  33.— DOUBLE  ADJUSTABLE  TRACING  WHEEL 


25  Cts.  per  Wheel;  $1.00  per  Bozen  Wheels.  Postage 
per  Bozen  Wheels,  25  Cents.  B 


The  Gloriana  Scissors  are  of  Razor  Steel,  with  Nickel  and  Gold 
embossed  Bows  fluted  along  the  sides,  and  polished  and  nickel- 
led  Blaaes  having  a  convex  finish  along  the  backs  and  full  regular  finish 
to  the  edges.  They  are  also  fitted  with  a  pat¬ 
ent  Spring,  which  forces  the  shanks  apart,  mak¬ 
ing  the  blades  cut  independently  of  the  screw. 


No.  23.— GLORIANA  SCISSORS 
(5%  inches  long). 

50  Cents  per  Pair  ;  $4.50  per  Bozen  Pairs.  Postage 
per  Bozen  Pairs,  20  Cents.  1  ge 

The  Gloriana  Embroidery  and  Ripping  Scissors  are  made  of  English 

Cast  Steel,  well  tempered  and  full  Nickel-plated.  The  ^ 

handles  are  embossed  in  gilt 
and  nickel,  aud  the  Blades 
are  carefully  ground. 


No.  25.— 


50  Cents  per  Pair;  $4.50  per  Bozen  Pairs 
Bozen  Pairs,  10  Cents 


GkpK?!!5cEI'JBROiDE,?Y  AND  RlpPING 
oUlbbURS  (4  inches  long). 

Postage  per 


The  Embroidery  Scissors  are  made  of  English  Razor  Steel,  Nickel- 
plated  and  Double-pointed.  They  are  used  as  Lace  and  Embroidery 
Scissors  and  Glove-Darners,  being  Dainty  and  Convenient  Implements 
of  the  Necessatre  and  Companion. 


N°' 9‘  SCISSORS  No. I0.-EMBR0IDERY  SCISSORS 

(3^  inches  long).  inches  long). 

The  combined  Folding  Pocket,  Nail  and  Ripping  Scissors  are  made  of 
he  finest  grade  of  German  Steel,  full  Hickehpla&T TteSdta ™ 

Handle  conminf'h  S°  T  X  ^  W.hen  n0t  in  USe'  The  inside  of  llie 
when  onen  m^--n  phosp'\or-bronff  ^ng  which  keeps  the  blades  firm 

are  filed  on  '  6  pair ' °f  Pocket  Scissor3-  The  Blades 

arc  uiea  on  each  bide  for  Manicure  purposes,  and  are 

ground  to  a  point  for  Ripping-  pur¬ 
poses.  Each  pair  is  packed  T  an 
Imitation  Morocco  case. 


No.  24.— Open  (4  inches  long). 
Closed  (2 %  inches  long). 

35  Cents  per  Pair ;  $3.00  per 
Bozen  Pairs. 

Postage  per  Bozen  Pairs,  15  Cents. 
Rates  by  the  gross  furnished  on  application. 


Lamp-Wick  Trimmers, 


No.  29.— LAMP-WICK  TRIMMERS  (5%  ins.  long). 

3°  C*8,  per  Pair;  $3.00  per  Boz.  Pairs.  Postage  per  Bozen  Pairs,  30  Cts. 

No.  29.— These  Trimmers  are  carefully  designed  to  trim  wicks  evenly 
and  are  of  fine  Steel,  full  Nickel-plated  and  neatly  finished. 


States,  Canada,  Newfoundland  or  Mexico.  Wn^ufereVaVdozen rates  trSonation^ b.e  sent  prepaid  to  any  Address  in  the  United 
mg  desires  a  mail  package  registered,  8  cents  extra  should  be  sent  pald  the  Par,,T  ordering.  If  the  party  order- 

be  allowed  on  less  than  half  a  dozen  of  one  style  ordered  at  one  time  nor  ^ross  rate^n  l^thao half  » T)ozen  Rares  wiH  not 
the  nearest  Butterick  Pattern  Agency,  Send  your  Order,  with  the  Price,  direct  to  Us,  andThe'' Goods  totySrP^S.^ 

THE  BUTT  ERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  [Limited],  7  to  17  W.  13th  Street,  New  York, 
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Agreeable 


‘Preventives  in  season  are  much  surer  than 
"belated  drugs.  c A  healthy  condition  of  the 
Kidneys,  Liver  and  Bowels  is  the  strongest 
safe guar d against  Headaches,  racking  Colds, 
or  Fevers. 

Syrup  of  Figs 

t Acts  as  a  perfect  laxative  should,  cle-  ivq 
and  refreshing  the  system  without  weanening 
it;  permanently  curing  Constipation  and 
its  effects. 

Mild  and  Sure 

Pleasant  to  the  taste  and  free  from  objec¬ 
tionable  substances.  Physicians  recommend 
it.  Millions  have  found  it  invaluable. 
Taken  regularly  m  small  doses,  its  effect 
will  give  satisfaction  to  the  most  exacting 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

Sold  everywhere  in  joc.  and  pi  bottles. 

Stamping  Patterns  at  Wholesale, 

We  send  catalogue  of  Stamping  Patterns,  Outfit 
of  Jewel  and  Delft  Patterns,  Bluet  Alphabet,  and 
Stamping  Tablet,  all  for  20  ce^nts. 

Address,  J.  F.  INGALLS,  Lynn,  Mass.  Box  D. 


..  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.. 

can  earn  pocket  money  in  spare  moments  ;  also  hand¬ 
some  present  to  each.  Send  name;  no  cash  required. 
Daniel  Stayner  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Oil  MED  DDCCCftlT  for  the  baby  sent  free 
dlLVCtl  rnHoKfl  I  with  each  Oxford  Baby 
Carriage.  CUT  THIS  OUT  and  send  to-day  for  our 
handsome  catalogue,  showing  100  styles  from  $2.76  up, 
SENT  ON  TEN  DAYS  TRIAL.  ADDRESS 
OXFORD  MDSE,  CO.,  800  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


EVERY  PERSON  WHO  ANSWERS  CRCC 
THIS  ADV’T  WILL  RECEIVE  A  RING  I  1 1 1—  I— 

The  ring  here  illustrated  is  SOLID  GOLD  FIN¬ 
ISHED  and  is  a  sparkling  gem  of  beauty. 
The  stone  is  imported  and  imitates  a  REAL 
DIAMOND  so  closely  that  it  puzzles  experts. 
Tou  can  have  one  FREE,  by  mail,  postpaid. 
If  you  CUT  OUT  THIS  ADV’T  and  return  to  us 
•with  12  cts.  in  stamps  or  10  cts.  silver,  we  shall 
mail  you  a  complete  portfolio  of  vocal  music  en- 
titled  “  Songs  of  the  Century.”  This  is  a  melange 

of  the  best  vocal  and  instrumental  melody.  This  selection  (EMBRACING  77 
SONGS  EACH  WITH  COMPLETE  WORDS  AND  MUSIC  FOR  PIANO  OR 
ORGAN)  includes  touching  ballads,  dear  to  the  harmony  of  every  home ; 
standard  songs  of  a  patriotic  order;  fashionable  parlor  ditties ;  plantation 
warblings;  and  popular  sonnets  of  leading  American  and  European  comic  opera 
and  music  hall  artists.  Only  think,  the  olio  contains  77  songs,  such  as  ‘‘Dream 
On  ’’“Speak  to  me,”  “The  Brave  Old  Oak,”  “Baby  Mine,”  “ Darling, 
Good  Night,”  “  Nancy  Lee,”  “  Comrades,”  “Let  Mo  Dream  Again,’  “Little 
Annie  Rooney,”  and  other  vocal  gems.  If  you  are  fond  of  music  and  singing, 
here  is  a  grand  chance.  This  is  a  bona-fide  offer,  made  by  a  thoroughly  re¬ 
liable  house,  to  introduce  its  other  specialties.  Show  this  to  your  friends. 
Remember,  that  upon  receipt  of  your  order  with  10o.  silver,  or  l  _c.  stamps, 
we  will  send  you  a  complete  copy  of  “  Songs  of  the  Century,  and  as  an  AB¬ 
SOLUTELY  FREE  present  to  introduce  our  goods  the  handsome  ring  De¬ 
scribed  Above.  The  songs  alone  are  worth  more  to  anyone  of  musical  tastes  than 
five  times  the  amount.  CUT  THIS  OUT  and  send  to-day,  as  this  is  only  a  limited 
offer.  METROPOLITAN  ROOK  CO.,  9  Murray  fct.,  New  lork. 


For  PERSPIRING  FEETand  ARMPITS. 

Kills  all  odors.  ASurecure.  Send  10 cents  for  sample. 
Address,  J.  BROWN  &  CO.,  126  W.  29th  St.,  New  York. 


CANCER 


TUMORS, 

and  Malignant  Blood 
Allies  Conquered  :  scientific 
vegetable  treatment  at  home,  no  knife  or  plaster. 
Full  particulars,  much  valuable  matter  in  100  page 
book,  free.  Write  A.  RUBON  MASON,  M. 

557  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 


BONA  BEA. 

A  Vegetable  Tonic  and  Curative. 

A  BOON  TO  WEAK  WOMEN. 

Price  50  cents  and  $1.00  by  mail. 
Treatise  Free. 

JOS.  S.  HALL,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


ADCAIITICI1I  Band- Painted  Needle  Book, 
DtHU  I  IrUL  with  full  assortment  of  needles, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  10  Cents  in  stamps. 

WATSON  &  DKESCHER, 

265  Greene  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  1  . 


FRUIT  JAR  RINGS  £?VX£ 

Fruit  will  not  spoil.  25  Cents  per  dozen,  postpaid. 
Sample  for  2-Cent  stamp.  Agents  wanted. 

A.  U.  BETTS  &  CO.,  87  Water  Street,  Toledo,  O. 


HARTMANN’S  W\P 


(Women’s 
Napkins.) 

Send  6  cts.  for  sample  and  circular.  CANVASSERS  »  ANTED. 

Hygienic  Wood  Wool  Co.,  5C  Broadway,  New  Tort, 


STOUT  ABDOMENS 

AND  LARGE  HIPS 

Are  reduced  by  my  Own  Methods,  Safe,  Easy,  Per¬ 
manent.  For  full  information,  Address,  with  stamp, 
Dr.  Edith  Berdan,  113  Ellison  St.,  Paterson.  N.  J. 


CASH 


PAID  for  your  neighbors’  ad 
dresses,  also  newspaper 


clippings  (all  kinds),  $20  per  1 
Particulars  for  stamp.  Advertisers’  Clipping  Bureau, 
Mahler  Block,  New  York  City. 


Send  four  cents  in 
stamps,  a  lock  of 
your  mdr,  name, 


A  REMARKABLE  OFFER 

™  juui  ,  j  — — — - -j 

age,  sex,  leading  symptoms  and  receive  a  Scientific 

Diagnosis  of  your  disease.  Add.  J.  C.  BAT-  p*  ET 

DOItF.  M.  D.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mleh.  I  F\  C  L 

REMNANTS  for  CRAZY  PATCH 
10c. ;  3  packages,  25c.  25  skeins|Em- 

— i  -  „ _ m  m  broidery  Silk,  20c.  Catalogue,  Crazy 

Stitches  and  list  of  400  Quilt  Patterns  with  order. 
LADIES’  ART  CO.,  B.  2,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MRS.  BRADLEY’S  ^TlesvSpuS: 

OILY  SKIN,  BLACK¬ 
HEADS.  By  Mail,  25c. 
Agents  wanted.  Dress¬ 
makers  and  Milliners 
send  for  circulars.  Mrs.  C.  S.  BRADLEY,  Omaha,  Neb. 


FACE  WASH 


TAPE-WORWI 


Expelled 
alive  in  60 
minutes 

with  head, or  no  charge.  Send  2c  stamp  for  circular. 
Dr.  M.  Nev  Smith ,  Specialist.  721  Olive .  St.  Louis .  Mo. 


CW  People 

^  I  their  weight  10  tc 

M  a  month  bv  a  nev 

■  ,  ,  lit* 


WANTFR'  LADY  agents 

m  All  X  JUU  I  wearing  and  best  sellin 


To  sell 
the  best 

wearing  and  best  selling  corsets 
on  earth  — The  Hygeia.  For,  all  particulars,  write 
THE  WESTERN  CORSET  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SILK 


to  any  one  who  will 
send  us  10  cents  for 

_ _ _  postage  and  the 

—  names  and  addresses  of  5  grown  persons  whowant 
the  most  complete  Dream  Book  ever  published.  Worth 
50 cents.  BARCLAY  <fe  CO.,  Pub.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


mm  BOOK  FREE 

Tiames  and  addresses  of  5  grov 


WE  PIT 


ily  re-$ 
d  n  c  e. 
„„  to  15  lbs.j 
new  herbal) 
.emedy.  Dr.  Isaac) 
Brooks,  a  noted  phy-S 
siclan  savs:  “It’s  aj> 
safe  and  powerful  fat'! 
reducer,  vet  so  simple! 
that  ANY  CHILD) 
can  take  it.”  Mr.  C.(< 
E.  Perdue,  with  SF.C-4 
RET  ARY  of  STATED 
Springfield, 111.,  writes,)-, 
“You  have  a  good,; 
remedv. 

I  lost 
135  Ibs-i 

,,  feel  splendid. “5 

rxxvo.  a X xuxxx.xx  W  IS,  Dunkirk, O . ,  writes 

‘It  reduced  me&iilbe.  and  I  feel  better  now  Ulan/ 

Si  have  for  years.” - It  is  “purely  vegetable  X 

®and  absolutely  the  safest  and  best  remedy  fori 
®Obesity.  No  starving.  No  sickness.  A  sample^ 
®box  and  f  11 II  pari  iculars  in  a  plain  ( sealed )  envel¬ 
ope  sent  FREE  to  anyone  for  4c.  Address  « 
(SHALL  &  CO.,  *‘Ij,»' Drawer  AMjSLLouis.Mo^ 


MINI  AT  U  RES. 

Mail  us  a  Photograph  and  $1.00  and  we  will  make  from 
it  one  of  our  beautiful  Miniatures  on  Porcelain. 
GILBERT  STUlllO,  9S6  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


niTTlTTmC  Sme,.Cus«i5 

U I  r  1 1  Iy  r 

Am.  U  JL  A  AlkA-/.  Smithville,  N.  Y. 


To  do  copy¬ 
ing  at  home. 


Writers  Wanted 

A.  S.  P.  SUPPLY  CO.,  Box  1204,  Lima,  O. 

SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR  REMOVED. 

I  have  a  quick,  safe,  permanent  remedy.  To  Intro¬ 
duce  it,  I  will  send  a  $1.00  bottle,  sealed,  free.  Address, 
MRS.  G.  G.  DeVERE, 

P.  O.  Box  494.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Past 

and 


Future 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


LADIES 


*  ake  hi.,  money,  quick  sales  and 
.ngcustomerssellingourMack- 

_  icsh  skirts  and  other  new  goods. 

Be  first  to  sell  them.  Fresh  territory.  Catalogue  free 

LADIES  SUPPLY  CO.,  0II8  Forest  Ave.,  Chicago. 


THE  ANCHOR  ELECTRIC  BELT. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  BOTH  SEX. 

Goods  sent  to  reliable  per¬ 
sons  to  be  paid  for  after 
selling.  W.  H.  Palmer, 
Glasgo,  Conn.,  has  sold  1,000 
Belts,  and  as  high  as  20 in  one 
day.  The  electricity  from  the 
batteries  will  turn  a  needle 
through  your  table  or  hand. 
No  one  but  what  can  wear 
them.  Cures  Rheumatism, 
Liver  and  Kidney  Disease,  weak  and  Lame  Back,  and 
other  diseases.  Prevents  Cold  Feet  and  taking  Cold. 
Gives  a  comfortable  glow  of  warmth  all  over  the  body, 
which  shows  that  it  is  acting  on  the  circulation.  For 
advertising  purposes  we  will  give  one  Belt  Free  o. 
any  Cost  to  one  person  in  each  locality.  Address, 

E.  J.  SMEAD  &  CO.,  Dept.  36,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

We  Buy  and  Sell  stories,  novels, 

AH  %  ^  *  .  ut,  y  ^ -  TRAVELS,  ETC.,  AND 

EfiVVl  ASSIST  TO  PROFITABLE  PUBLICATION.  THE 
ANGLO-AMERICAN  WRITERS-  BUREAU,  4  BATTERY  STREET, 
VICTORIA,  B.  C.,  CANADA. 


••  Thousands  testify  I  can  reveal. 
•  •  Send  10  cents  and  date  of  birth  for 
"  proof  and  sketch  of  your  life. 

L.  THOMPSON,  Astrologer, 


Cash,  $5  to  $100  a  thou¬ 
sand  for  Newspaper  Clip¬ 
pings,  all  kinds,  and  your 
neighbors’  addresses.  Particulars  for  stamp. 

News  Clipping  Co.,  Dept.  BA,  304  West  139th  St.,  N.  Y. 


IH  |  J  ■  good  wages  to  work  for 

R  fifll  AC  me  at  home;  light  work; 
Ells  IL*U  U  S  W  *9  good  pay,  part  time 
M  -  -  Write,  with  stamp,  Mrs. 

E.E.  Bassett  Suite,  904  Marshall  Field  Building,  Chicago. 


HOW  $20  MADE  $500  IN  20  DAYS. 

Our  book  “How  Fortunes  Are  Made  ”  explains.  Sent 
free.  Write  at  once,  as  the  edition  is  limited.  The 
BENNINGTON  INVESTMENT  CO.,  38  Wall  St.,  N.  Y 


If  you  Tiave  any  rare  American  or  for¬ 
eign  coins  or  paper  money  issued  before 
1878,  keep  them  and  send  two  stamps  for 
—  —  —  _  Illustrated  Circular  No.  20.  Fortune  for 
somebody.  Numismatic  Bank* Boston*  Mass.  Coin  Dept.  D. 


COINS 


V  U  OB  You  can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  A  new 
ja  Hill  guide  to  rapid  wealth,  with  ’Ll  O  fine  en- 
■  I  I  I  I  gravings,  sent  free  to  any  person.  This 
LI  is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime.  Write  at  once. 

I  ww  i,ynu  &  Co. 48  BondSt.NewYork 


OF  DQUlM  A  3  1  am  Making  Good  Wages 

r  L  r\oU  li/VL  at  writing  and  other  home 
work.  Will  send  full  particulars  FREE  to  any  LADY 
enclosing  stamp.  This  is  no  deception 
MRS.  T.  L.  FOWLER,  E.  PEMBROKE,  N.  H. 


APFNTQ  WANTFFl  For  Skirts  and  Corsets. 
AllEIt  lo  W  All  1  ED  Solrt  only  by  canvassers. 

Territory  assigned.  Agents  make  $20  to  $40  a  week. 
Mention  this  paper.  Address,  The  McGraw  Corset 
Co. ,  McGrawville,  N.  Y. 


VUUR  WEIGHT  reduced 

15  1  ns.  a  month  by  a  new  harmless  Herbal 
remedy— safe,  sure  and  speedy.  Trial 
package  sent  FREE  on  application 
Give  it  a  trial,  it  costs  you  nothing 

Chase  Remedy  Go.  l>cpt.  P.  Chicago- 


The  Delineator 

THE  WOMAN'S  FAVORITE  MAGAZINE. 

CIRCULATION--Over  Half  a  Million  Copies  Monthly. 


DELilffEATOf^  is  Issued  JVIonthly, 
1  and  covers  the  Field  cY  pashion, 
Women’s  Work  and  pecreation.  Each 
Issue  contains  over  One  pundred  and  pi5ty 
Pages  o¥  Interesting  peading  on  the  pash- 
ions,  pancg-Work  (including  special  contri¬ 
butions  on  Pace-Making,  pnitting,  Grochet- 
ing,  Tatting,  etc.),  Household  Management, 
The  Toilet,  Tt^e  Garden,  etc.,  etc.,  and  fyas 
in  addition  each  montl?  Articles  bg  dis¬ 
tinguished  Writers  on  the  Topics  of  tp>e 
Time,  Women’s  and  Children’s  Education, 
Women’s  Handcrafts  and  Occupations, 
Suggestions  for  Seasonable  Entertainments 
and  a  Varietg  of  Other  Matter  Instructive 
and  Helpful  to  all  Women.  TpE  DEMpEA- 
TOp  is  tl?e  Cheapest  and  Best  Woman’s 
Magazine  published. 

Price  of  Single  Copies,  15c.  Each. 
Subscription  Price,  $1.00  a  Year. 


Delineators,  sent  on  Subscription  or  by  Single  Copy  to  any 
Address  in  thp  United  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland  or  Mexico, 
are  postpaid  uy1  be  Publishers.  When  the  Magazine  is  ordered 
sent  on  Subs..,  ^ption^to  any  other  country,  Sixty  Cents  for  Extra 
Postage  must  be  ret  -^d  with  the  Subscription  Price.  Persons 
subscribing  are  -requested  to  specify  particularly  the  Number 
with  which  they  wish  ti  e  Subscription  to  commence.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  will  not  be  received  for  a  shorter  term  than  One 
Year,  and  are  always  payable  in  advance. 


NOTE  THK  OFFER  To  Any  Person  residing  in  the 

11U1JL  vJ-i  1-  l>i\»  United  States,  Canada,  New¬ 

foundland  or  Mexico  sending 
us  $1.00  for  a  Subscription  to  The  Delineator,  with  Ten 
Cents  additional  to  prepay  transportation  charges,  we  will  also 
forward  a  Copy  of  The  Metropolitan  Catalogue  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  edition,  until  the  same  shall  be  exhausted.  The  Metro¬ 
politan  Catalogue  will  also  be  furnished  to  Persons  residing 
in  other  countries,  providing  the  Ten  Cents  transportation  charge 
is  remitted  us,  in  addition  to  the  Subscription  Price  and  the 


extra  postage  on  the  Subscription.  The  Catalogue  is 
furnished  on  the  conditions  stated  only  when  ordered  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Subscription,  and  is  subject  to  the 
transportation  charge  if  ordered  to  be  delivered  at  any 
point  outside  our  Office.  If  the  Current  Edition  of  The 
Metropolitan  Catalogue  is  exhausted  at  the  time  we 
receive  the  Subscription,  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  number  immediately  upon  its  publication.  See 
Advertisement  of  The  Metropolitan  Catalogue  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue. 

* 

TO  PARTIES  DESIRING  ADDRESSES  CHANGED 
ON  OUR  SUBSCRIPTION  BOOKS. 

Subscribers  to  our  Publications,  when  notifying  us  of  a 
change  of  Address,  are  particularly  requested  to  give  their 
full  former  Address,  together  with  the  new  Address,  and 
state  the  name  of  the  Publication,  and  the  Month  and 
Year  in  which  the  subscription  to  it  began.  Thus: 

“The  Butterick  Publishing  Co.  (Limited): 

“Mrs.  John  Martin,  formerly  of  Smithville,  Bullitt  Co.,Ky., 
whose  Subscription  to  The  Delineator  began  with  December, 

1S95,  desires  her  address  changed  to  Manchester,  Delaware  Co., 
Iowa.” 

TO  PARTIES  COMPLAINING  OF  NON-RECEIPT 
OF  MAGAZINES. 

To  avoid  delay  and  long  correspondence,  a  subscriber  to 
any  of  our  Publications  not  receiving  publications  regu¬ 
larly,  should  name  in  the  letter  of  complaint  the  Month 
with  which  the  subscription  commenced.  A  convenient 
form  for  such  a  complaint  is  as  follows  : 

“The  Butterick  Publishing  Co.  (Limited): 

“  Mrs.  John  Martin,  of  Smiihville,  Bullitt  Co..  Ky..  has  not 
received  the  August  number  of  The  Delineator,  for  which  she 
subscribed,  commencing  with  the  number  for  December,  1895. 

She  knows  of  no  reason  of  its  non-receipt.” 


TO  SECURE  SPECIFIC  NUMBERS  OF  THE 

DELINEATOR.  tq  secure  the  filling  of  orders  for  The 
Delineator  of  any  specific  Edition,  we  should  receive 
them  by  or  before  the  tenth  of  the  month  preceding  the 
date  of  issue.  For  instance  :  Parties  wishing  The  Del¬ 
ineator  for  August  will  lie  certain  to  secure  copies  of  that 
Edition  by  sending  in  their  orders  by  the  tenth  of  July. 

TO  PARTIES  ORDERING  PATTERNS  OR 


PUBLICATIONS  BY  MAIL. 


In  sending  money  through 


the  mail,  to  us  or  to  agents  for  the  sale  of  our  goods, 
we  advise  the  use  of  a  Post-Office  Order,  an  Express  Money 
Order,  a  Bank  Check  or  Draft  or  a  Registered  Letter. 

Should  a  Post-Office  Order  sent  to  us  go  astray  in  the 
mails  we  can  readily  obtain  a  duplicate  here  and  have  it 
cashed.  An  Express  Money-Order  is  equally  safe  and  often 
less  expensive.  Bank  Drafts  or  Checks,  being  valuable  only 
to  those  in  whose  favor  they  are  drawn,  are  reasonably  cer¬ 
tain  of  delivery. 

A  Registered  Letter,  being  regularly  numbered,  can  be 
easily  traced  to  its  point  of  detention,  should  it  not  reach 
us  in  ordinary  course.  To  facilitate  tracing  a  delayed  Reg¬ 
istered  Letter,  the  complaining  correspondent  should  ob¬ 
tain  its  Number  from  the  local  postmaster  and  send  it  to  us. 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited).  7  to  17  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York. 


Autumn  Announcement 


>L.  iLVill 


PUBLISHED  BY 


ENTERED  AT  TEE  POST-OFFICE  AT  NEW  TORE  N.  7 AS  SECOND-CLASS  MATTER. 


EVERY  DOT  A  PORE 
OF  THE  SKIN 


Means  Pimples  Blackheads 
Red  Oily  Skin  Falling  Hair 
and  Baby  Blemishes. 

The  only  Preventive 

because  the  only  preventive  of  inflammation,  irritation  i;ss 

and  clogging  of  the  Pores  is 


CUTICURA 


For  bad  complexions,  redness 
and  roughness  of 
low,  oily,  mothy  skin 
bands  and  shapeless  nails,  dry,  fw.-i,..- 


baby  blemishes,  it  is  truly  won¬ 
derful. 

Because  of  its  delicate  emollient  properties, 
CUTICURA  SOAP  is  the  most  soothing,  cooling,  and 
purifying  application  for  summer  rashes,  tan,  sunburn, 
freckles,  bites  and  stings  of  ineects,  irritations,  chaf- 
ings,  inflammations,  and  undue  perspiration,  as  well  as 
the  purest  and  sweetest  of  toilet,  bath,  and  nursery 
soaps. 

SUnnER,  when  the  pores  open  freely,  is  the  best 
time  to  permanently  cure  diseases  of  the  skin  and 
blood,  with  loss  of  hair.  A  warm  bath  with  Cuticura 
Soap  and  a  single  application  of  Cuticura  (ointment),  the 
great  skin  cure,  followed  by  mild  doses  of  Cuticura  Resol= 
vent,  greatest  of  humor  cures,  will  afford  inslant  relief, permit 
rest  and  sleep,  and  point  to  a  speedy,  permanent,  and  econom¬ 
ical  cure  of  the  most  torturing,  disfiguring,  and  humiliating 
of  skin,  scalp,  and  blood  humors,  with  loss  of  hair,  when  physt 
cians,  hospitals,  and  all  else  fail. 


Sold  throughout  the  world.  Price,  Cuticura,  50c.;  Soap,  25c.;  Resolvent, 
50e.  and  $  1.  Potter  Drug  and  Chem.  Corp.,  Sole  Props.,  Boston.  “  How  to 
prevent  bummer  Humors,”  free.  British  depot:  F,  Newbery  &  Sons,  London. 
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They  are  not  only  made  from  a  superior  class  of  material ,  but  are  universally  admitted  to  be  of  a  superior 
style ,  Jit ,  Jinish  and  workmanship ,  and  this  season  we  will  astonish  the  world  with  the  lowness  of  our  prices. 

Order  one  of  the  following  five,  and  if  you  do  not  find  it  a  most  wonderful  value,  return  it  at  our  expense  and  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 
If  you  do  find  it  the  greatest  Cloak  bargain  you  ever  saw,  tell  your  friends  to  write  for  our  Special  Cloak  Catalogue,  ready  about  September  1st,  showing 
one  hundred  sueh  bargains. 

■  'wmwmmmw  w  v*. .  rntm* 1 1  •*! 

mm-im?  \  W'Bhp  v® 

mm 

824 _ FiH6  Seal  Plush  Cape,  Extra  full  s^|efP>  24  inches  long,  satin  rhadames,  lined,  richly  trimmed  with  jet  and  marten  fur,  $10.00 

£00 _ Black  ClOth  Jacket  ^a<^e  28  inches  fong  ’from  fine  Black  Kersey  Beaver,  a  good  $10.00  garment,  would  be  cheap  at  $8.50,  $5.00 

AX'? _ T>lor*V  pi  nth  po  np  Made  extra  full  from  medium-weight  fine  Black  kersey,  beautifully  trimmed  with  same  cloth,  braids  <JM  nn 

-Diacn.  UUlU  cape,  and  buttons  as  shown— this  cape  would  be  very  cheap  at  $7.50— our  price  only _ _  r 

/LttZ _ TVInck  Plnth  Pnr\n  Made  from  extra  fine  quality  heavy  Kersey,  trimmed  on  all  edges  with  a  three-inch  bias  strip  of  same,  Eft 

Oiaviv  C<lUlU  cape,  sewed  on  with  twelve  rows  of  tailor  stitching— an  extra  fine  $10.00  garment  for  only _  «pu,.jv 

1  _ 'Rlaclf  Plnth  Toclrnt  Elegantly  made  from  same  extra  fine  quality  of  Kersey,  beautifully  trimmed  with  bias  strips  and  £7  Gift 

°  1  UiAwtt.  uiuiu  jatkCl,  stitching  and  buttons  as  shown  in  cut— would  be  very  hard  to  equal  for  $12.50,  for  only . . 

WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  OUR  SPECIAL,  CATALOGUE -READY  ABOUT  SEPTEMBER  1st. 

CHAS.  A.  STEVENS  &  BROS.,  109  and  ill  State  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Delineator. 

THE  WOMAN'S  FAVORITE  MAGAZINE. 

CIRCULATION— Over  Half  a  Million  Copies  Monthly. 


He  DEMHEATOH  is  Issued  Monthly 
and  covers  the  Field  of  Fashion, 
Woman’s  Work  and  Recreation.  Each 
Issue  contains  over  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Pages  of  Interesting  Reading,  and 
is  profusely  illustrated.  The  F'ashion 
Department  includes  several  Colored 
Plates  in  lithograph,  half-tone  and  oleo¬ 
graph  effects,  and  hundreds  of  engrav¬ 
ings,  with  descriptions  and  explanations. 
The  Fancy-Work  has  special  contribu¬ 
tions  on  Lace-Making,  Knitting,  Crochet- 
ting,  Tatting,  etc.  There  are  chapters 
devoted  to  Household  Management,  The 
Toilet,  The  Garden,  etc.,  etc.,  and  Articles 
by  Distinguished  Writers  on  the  Topics  of 
the  Time,  Women’s  and  Children’s  Educa¬ 
tion,  Women's  Handcrafts  and  Occupa¬ 
tions,  Entertainments,  and  Other  Matters 
interesting  to  all  Women.  The  Deline¬ 
ator  is  the  Cheapest  and  Best  Women’s 
Magazine  published. 

Price  of  Single  Copies,  15c.  Each. 
Subscription  Price,  $1.00  a  Year. 

THE  DELINEATOR,  sent  on  Subscription  or  by  Single  Copy 
to  any  Address  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland 
or  Mexico,  is  post-paid  by  the  Publishers. 


The  Subscription  Price  for  sending  THE  DELINEATOR  one  year 
from  our  New  York  Office  to  any  of  the  following  countries 
is  $1.60,  postage  prepaid  by  us: 

Argentine  Republic,  Bermuda,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Central  America,  Chili, 
China,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  British  Guiana,  Dutch  Guiana  or 
Surinam,  Japan,  Korea,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Siberia,  Uruguay,  Venezuela.  Also 
West  Indies  and  Hawaiian  Islauds. 

The  Subscription  Price  for  sending  THE  DELINEATOR  one  year 
from  our  London  Office  to  any  of  the  following  countries  is 
$1.25,  or  5s.  English  money,  postage  prepaid  by  us: 

Algeria,  Andaman  Islands,  Annatn,  Arabia,  Ascension  Islands,  Austra¬ 
lia,  Austria-Hungary,  Azores  Island,  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland,  Belgium, 
Beyrout,  Bohemia,  Borneo,  Bosnia,  British  Central  Africa,  British  East 
Africa,  British  Isles,  Bulgaria,  Burmah,  Cape  Colony,  Caroline  Islands, 
Congo  Free  State,  Corsica,  Cyprus,  Denmark,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Egypt, 
Faroe  Islands,  Fiji  Islands,  Finland,  France,  French  Congo,  Gambia, 
German  East  Africa,  Germany,  Gibraltar,  Gold  Coast  Colony,  Greece, 
Heligoland,  Herzegovina,  Holland,  Iceland,  India,  Italy,  Java  ;  Johor, 
Negri,  Sembiian,  Pahang,  Perak,  Selangor  and  Sungie  Ujong,  in  the 
Malayan  Peninsula  ;  Liberia,  Madagascar,  Madeira  Islands,  Malta  Island; 


Xr  Malacca;  Penang,  Province  Wellesley  and  Singapore  (Straits  Settlements); 
/  Morocco,  Natal,  Netherlands,  New  Caledonia,  New  Guinea,  New  Hebrides, 
j  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Orange  Free  State,  Persia,  Philip- 

,  pine  Islands.  Portugal,  Queensland,  Roumania,  Russia,  Salonica,  Sardinia, 

Servia,  Siam,  Sicily,  Sierre  Leone,  Society  Islands,  Solomon  Islands, 
South  Australia,  Spain,  St.  Helena,  Sumatra,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Syria, 
Tahiti,  Tangier,  Tasmania,  Transvaal,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Turkey,  Victoria, 
Western  Australia,  Zanzibar,  Zululand. 

If  the  Subscriber  desires  THE  DELINEATOR  sent  from  our  New  York 
Office  to  any  of  the  countries  mentioned  In  the  list  just  specified,  the  Sub¬ 
scription  Price  for  one  year  will  be  $1.60,  postage  prepaid  by  us. 

Persons  subscribing  for  THE  DELINEATOR  are  requested 
to  specify  particularly  the  Number  with  which  they  wish  the 
Subscription  to  commence.  Subscriptions  will  not  be  received 
for  a  shorter  term  than  One  Year,  and  are  always  payable  in 
advance. 


THIS  OFFER  To  Any  Person  residing in 

^  the  United  States,  Canada, 

Newfoundland  or  Mexico,  sending  us  $1.00  for  a  Subscription 
to  The  Delineator,  with  Ten  Cents  additional  to  prepay 
transportation  charges,  we  will  also  forward  a  Copy  of  The 
Metropolitan  Catalogue  of  the  current  edition,  until  the 
same  shall  be  exhausted.  The  Metropolitan  Catalogue 
will  also  be  furnished  to  Persons  residing  in  other  countries, 
providing  the  Ten  Cents  transportation  charge  is  remitted  us, 
in  addition  to  the  Subscription  Price  and  the  extra  postage 
on  the  Subscription.  The  Catalogue  is  furnished  on  the 
conditions  stated  only  when  ordered  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Subscription.,  and  is  subject  to  the  transportation  charge 
if  ordered  to  be  delivered  at  any  point  outside  our  Office. 
If  the  Current  Edition  of  The  Metropolitan  Catalogue 
is  exhausted  at  the  time  we  receive  the  Subscription,  we  will 
send  a  copy  of  the  succeeding  number  immediately  upon 
its  publication.  See  Advertisement  of  The  Metropolitan 
Catalogue  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


TO  SECURE  SPECIFIC  NUMBERS  OF  THE 

DELINEATOR.  tq  secure  the  filling  of  orders  for  The 
Delineator  of  any  specific  Edition,  we  should  receive  them 
by  or  before  the  tenth  of  the  month  preceding  the  date  of 
issue.  For  instance :  Parties  wishing  The  Delineator  for 
September  will  be  certain  to  secure  copies  of  that  Edition  by 
sending  in  their  orders  by  the  tenth  of  August. 

TO  PARTIES  ORDERING  BY  MAIL  FROM  US  OR 
OUR  AGENTS. 

In  sending  money  through  the  mail,  to  us  or  to  agents  for 
the  sale  of  our  goods,  we  advise  the  use  of  a  Post-Office 
Order,  an  Express  Money-Order,  a  Bank  Check  or  Draft  or 
a  Registered  Letter. 

Should  a  Post-Office  Order  sent  to  us  go  astray  in  the  mails 
we  can  readily  obtain  a  duplicate  here  and  have  it  cashed. 
An  Express  Money-Order  is  equally  safe  and  often  less  expen¬ 
sive.  Bank  Drafts  or  Checks,  being  valuable  only  to  those  in 
whose  favor  they  are  drawn,  are  reasonably  certain  of  delivery. 

A  Registered  Letter,  being  regularly  numbered,  can  be 
easily  traced  to  its  point  of  detention,  should  it  not  reach  us 
in  ordinary  course.  To  facilitate  tracing  a  delayed  Registered 
Letter,  the  complaining  correspondent  should  obtain  its 
Number  from  the  local  postmaster  and  send  it  to  us. 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited),  X  to  IX  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York. 


The  Metropolitan  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Fashions  is 
15x19  inches  in  size,  and 
contains  from  125  to  150 
pages  of  beautifully  print¬ 
ed  large  Illustrations, 
representing  the  Latest 
and  Reigning  Fashions 
for  Ladies’,  Misses’  and 
Children’s  Wear.  It  is 
published  Semi-Annually, 
in  February  and  August, 
with  Ten  Monthly  Sup¬ 
plements,  the  latter  con¬ 
taining  the  New  Styles 
that  have  become  fash¬ 
ionable  between  the  time 
of  publication  of  each 
volume  and  that  of  its 
successor. 

USP^The  Price  of  the 
Publication  places  it  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  every 
Dressmaker,  Milliner  and 
Housekeeper. 


Catalogue 

ofFasMons. 

TERMS  FOR  THE 
METROPOLITAN  CATALOGUE. 

Popular  Edition.  Printed  in  English. 

Price  of  Subscription,  including  Two 
Volumes  (in  Pamphlet  Binding),  issued 
respectively  in  February  and  August, 
and  Ten  Supplementary  Sheets,  issued 
monthly,  Transportation  Charges  Prepaid 
by  Us, . 75  Cents. 

NOTE. — If  One  Volume  is  delivered  over  the  Counter,  an 
allowance  of  Ten  Cents  is  made  on  the  Subscription  Price. 

Price  of  Subscription,  where  the  Two 
Volumes  are  delivered  over  the  Counter 
and  the  Supplementary  Sheets  are  de¬ 
livered  by  mail  or  otherwise,  50  Cents. 
Price  of  Single  Volume,  over  the  counter, 

20  Cents. 

Price  of  Single  Volume,  by  mail,  30  Cents. 


The  Metropolitan  Catalogue  of  Fashions 

(Cosmopolitan  Edition)  is  a  reproduction  of  the  above,  with  the  descriptions  in 
English,  Spanish  and  German.  Subscription  Price  for  this  Edition,  including  Two 
Volumes,  etc.,  as  above,  Transportation  Charges  Prepaid  by  Us,  $1.00. 

NOTE.— If  One  Volume  is  delivered  over  the  Counter,  an  allowance  of  Ten  Cents  is  made  on  the 
Subscription  Price. 

Price  of  Single  Volume,  over  the  counter,  25  Cts.  Price  of  Single  Volume,  by  mail,  35  Cts. 


EL 


(Edicion  Cosmopolitana) 


es  una  reproduccion,  impresa  en  Espanol, 
Aleman  e  Ingles,  de  la  Edicion  “Popular.” 
Es  15  x  19  pulgadas  en  tamanoy  contiene  de 
125  a  150  paginasde  ilustraciones,  hermosa- 
mente  impresas,  representando  las  Ultimas 
Modas  para  Ropas  de  Senoras,  Senoritas  y 
Ninos.  Se  publica  Semi-Anualmente,  en 
Pebrero  y  Agosto,  con  Diez  Suplementos 
Mensuales. 

Precio  de  Suscripcion  a  la  Edicion  Cosmo¬ 
politana,  ineluyendo  Dos  Tomos  v  Diez 
Suplementos  Mensuales,  Cargos  de 
Porte,  pagos  por  la  Casa,  $1.00,  oro. 
Precio  por  Un  Tomo  en  el  mostrador,  30 
Centavos,  oro. 

Precio  por  Un  Tomo  por  correo,  40  Cen¬ 
tavos,  oro. 

THE  BUTTERICK 

7  to  1 7  West  1 3th 


. . DER  .  . 

Grosse  Katalog 

(Cosmopolitische  Ausgabe) 

ist  eine,  in  spanischer,  deutscher  und  engli- 
scher  Sprache  gedruckte  Reproduction  der 
unter  dem  Namen  „Popular  Edition11  be- 
kannten  Ausgabe  des  „  Metropolitan  Cata¬ 
logue. 11  Derselbe  ist  38x48  cm.  gross  und 
enthalt  125  bis  150  Seiten  prachtig  ausge- 
fuhrter  Illustrationen,  welche  die  neuesten 
und  herrschenden  Moden  fur  Datnen,  Mad- 
chen  und  Kinder  darstellen.  Er  erscheint 
halbjahrlich  und  zwar  im  Februar  und 
August,  ausserdem  gehoren  zu  demselbeu 
zehn  monatliche  Beilagen. 

Abonnements  -  Preis  der  Cosmopolitisclien 
Ausgabe  (fiir  zwei  Kataloge  und  zehn 
monatliche  Beilagen)  bei  franco  Zu- 
sendung  -  -  -  M.  4. 

Einzelne  Exemplare  kosten  -  M.  1.20. 
Einzelne  Exemplare,  franco, 

per  Post  -  M.  1.60. 

PUBLISHING  CO. 

Street,  New  York.  (L,mited  ’ 
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FREE  TO  ALL. 


Illustrating  the 
Latest  Fashions 


FASHION 
SHEET, 


THE... 

METROPOLITAN  for  Ladies  Miss_ 

es  and  Children, 
can  be  obtained, 
Free  of  Charge, 
by  ordering  the  same  from  Us  or  any 
of  our  Agents. 

We  do  not  accept  Subscriptions  to 
the  Metropolitan  Fashion  Sheet, 
but  are  always  pleased  to  furnish,  Free 
of  Charge  to  Any  One  applying  for 
the  same,  a  Copy  of  the  Current  Issue 
as  above  stated. 


The  Metropolitan  Fashion  Sheet 
consists  of  eight  pages,  n  x  16  inches 
in  size,  and  is  a  handy  index  of  the 
latest  styles  of  Patterns  issued. 

If  there  is  no  Agency  for  our  Patterns 
in  your  vicinity,  send  a  Postal  to  us  for 
the  Fashion  Sheet.  If  you  desire  Sam¬ 
ple  Copies  sent  to  any  of  your  friends, 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  fill  such  orders. 


El  Periodico  Muestra  las  Ultimas 

Modas  para  Senoras, 

De  Las  Modas  Senoritas  y  Ninos.  Con- 

siste  de  ocho  p&ginas, 

Metropolitanas.  11x16  pulgadas  en  ta- 

mano,  y  es  un  indice 
muy  conveniente  de  los  ultimos  estilos.  Envienos 
una  Tarjeta  Postal  por  una  eopia  muestra,  la 
cual  surtiremos  Libre  de  Gasto.  Si  desea 
V.  suscribirse  a  la  publication,  teudremos  sumo 
gusto  en  enviarle  un  numero  mensual,  por  doce 
meses  sucesivamente,  al  recibo  de  sellos  u  otros 
fondos  sobre  los  cuales  podamos  realizar  25 
centavos,  dincro  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  6  un 
shilling  Ingles. 

OFERTA  ESPECIAL. — A  cualquiera 
Senora  que  nos  envie  una  lista  de  doce  6  m&s 
direcciones  de  sus  amistades,  que  ella  eree  gus 
tarian  de  copias  mucstras  del  Periodico  de  las 
Modas  Metropolitan  as,  enviaremos  la  publica¬ 
tion,  libre  de  gasto,  por  ud  ano. 


BUTTERICKS  bringt  dieneuesten 

Moden  fiir  Damen, 

MODENBLATT  MadchenundKin- 

_  der.  Es  besteht  aus 

acht  Seiten  28x41  cm.  gross  und  ist  ein 
Verzeichniss  aller  herrschenden  Mo¬ 
den.  Nach  Erhalt  einer  Postkarte  wer- 
den  wir  Jedem  eine  Probe-Nummer 
gratis  und  franco  zustellen.  Jedem, 
der  auf  dieses  Blatt  zu  abonnieren 
wiinscht,  werden  wir  gern  gegen  Ein- 
sendung  von  Freimarken  oder  Geld, 
im  Wert  von  25  Cents  (Geld  der  Ver- 
einigten  Staaten)  oder  1  Mark,  monat- 
lich  fur  zwolf  auf  einander  folgende 
Monate  eine  Nummer  zuschicken. 

SPECIELLE  OFFERTE.- Jeder  Dame, 
welche  tins  eine  Liste  von  zwolf  oder  mehr  Ad- 
dressen  von  befreundeten  Damen  zuschickt,  die 
eine  Probe-Nummer  unseres  Modenblattes 
haben  mbchten,  werden  wir  diese  Publication 
auf  ein  Jahr  gratis  zuschicken. 


The  Butlerick  Publishing  Co. 

(limited), 

r  to  ir  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 


THE  many  worthless  imitations  of  FIBRE 
CHAMOIS  now  in  the  market,  make 
it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  fact  that  for  their  protection 
every  yard  of  the  genuine  material  is  plainly 
stamped 


Beware  of  these  imitations  and  get  FIBRE 
CHAMOIS,  or  you  will  be  obliged  to  make 
your  dress  over.  Dressmakers  should  ex¬ 
amine  their  bills  and  see  that  the  material 
is  billed  “FIBRE  CHAMOIS,”  otherwise 
they  may  get  some  of  the  worthless  imita¬ 
tions,  while  paying  for  the  genuine  article. 


Fashionable  Dressmakers 
everywhere  endorse  and  use 
Fibre  Chamois. 

Puffed  Sleeves  and  Skirts  supported  by 
Fibre  Chamois  will  not  lose  their  shape. 
Cheaper,  lighter  in  weight  and  better  than 
any  other  stiffening  material. 


COMES  IN  THREE  WEIGHTS  : 

No.  10,  Light.  No.  20,  Medium.  No.  30,  Heavy. 

COLORS : 

Black— Slate— Ecru— Brown — Natu  ral  Chamois. 


At  the  joining  Counter  of  all  Dry  Goods  Stores. 


••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••« 

How  to  Use 
Fibre  Chamois 

A  |  V)  support  Puffed  Sleeves  and 
Skirts  properly,  see  that  you  get 
the  correct  weights  for  that  purpose, 
described  as  follows:  No.  10  for 
silks  and  light  materials ;  No.  20  for 
heavier  goods;  No.  30  for  warmth 
and  where  canvas  is  needed. 

Always  cut  the  FIBRE  CHAMOIS 
the  exact  size  of  the  goods,  and  sew 
up  in  the  seams  with  the  material; 
gather  or  pleat  the  same  as  you 
would  the  material,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  stylish  garment. 

I............................... 
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Figure  No.  39  7 
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Figure  No.  38  Y 


r  1GURE  NO 

vtn 


Figure  No.  41  Y 


DRESSMAKING 
AT  HOME. 


(For  Descriptions  of  Siyles 
see  Article  on  Pages 
334,  335  and  338.) 


Figure  No.  42  Y, 


Figure  No.  40  Y. 
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■  DRESSMAKER  m  MILLINER, 

A  New  Magazine  Illustrating  in  COLORS  AND  TINTS 
The  Latest  Modes  in  Costuming  and  Millinery, 

"['HIS  MAGAZINE  is  published  Quarterly  for  March,  May,  September  and  November, 
representing  the  FASHIONS  for  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter  respectively.  It 
contains  the  Finest  Presentation  of  Modes  and  Millinery  ever  offered  to  the  public,  with 
accompanying  Descriptions  in  English,  Spanish  and  German. 


Subscription  Price,  $1.00  or  5s.  a  Year. 
Price  of  Single  Copies,  35  cents  or  Is.  6d. 


ORDSl 


. LA . 

modisla  He  nestis  y  es  Somfiras 

Se  Publica  por  1  rimestre.  Es  un  Nuevo  Periodico, 
Ilustrando  en  Colores  y  Tintes  las  Ultimas  Modas  en 
Trajes  y  Sombreros. 

Precio  de  Suscripcion  al  Ano,  $1.25  cts.  oro. 
Precio  por  caJa  Entrega  Sencilla,  50  cts.  oro. 

Se  pueden  hacer  pedidos  por  cualquiera  de  Nuestros  Agentes,  6  enviar 
directamente  a  la  Oficina  General. 


. DIE . 

SGtneideriQ  uni  Puizmacnerin. 

Eine  neue  Zeitschrift,  welche  die  neuesten  Moden 
fur  Garderobe  und  Putz  in  farbigen  Illustrationen  dar- 
stellt  und  vierteljahrlich  herausgegeben  Ygird. 

Ahonnementspreis,  pro  Jahr,  6  M. 

Einzelne  Exemplare  kosten  2  M. 

Bestellungen  nehmen  unsere  Agenturen  entgegen,  oder  werden  direkt  von 
uuseiem  Haupt-GeschafL  ausgefiihrt. 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  (Limited), 

7  to  17  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  171  to  175  Regent  Street,  London,  England. 


The  Juvenile  Outfitter 

IS  A  NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

Published  in  March,  May,  September  and  November,  for  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter  respectively.  It 
contains  a  series  of  COLORED  PLATES  showing  the  latest  Styles  of  Clothing  for  Misses,  Girls,  Children,  Boys 
and  Infants  ;  Plates  of  Fashionable  Hats,  Caps  and  Bonnets,  and  many  additional  illustrations  of  Figures  and 
Patterns  showing  Seasonable  and  Practical  Garments.  The  Descriptions  are  in  English,  Spanish  and  German. 

Subscription  Price,  75  Cents  or  4s.  a  Year. 

Price  of  Single  Copies,  25  Cents  or  Is.  3d. 


El  Proveedor  Juvenil 

es  un  Nuevo  Periodico  Trimestral, 

Dedicado  a  las  Modas  de  Ninos. 

Publicado  en  Marzo,  Mayo,  Setiembre,  y  Noviembre 
para  Primavera,  Verano,  Qtono,  e  Invierno  respectiva- 
mente.  Contiene  una  serie  de  Grabados  Uuminados, 
mostrando  los  Ultimos  Estilos  en  Ropaje  para  Seiloritas, 
Ninos  y  Bebes.  Las  Descripciones  estan  en  Ingles, 
Espanoi  y  Aleman. 

Precio  de  Suscripcion,  $1.00  oro,  al  Ano. 
Precio  por  Entrega,  -  30  Centavos,  oro. 


Kinder- Ausstattung 

ist  eine  neue  Quartalschrift,  die  das  ganze 
Gebiet  der  Mode  fiir  Knaben  und 
Madchen  umfasst, 

und  wird  im  Marz,  Mai,  September  und  November  fiir 
die  Fruhjahrs-,  Sommer-,  Herbst-  und  Winter-Moden 
herausgegeben.  Sie  entha.lt  eine  Serie  von  kolorierten 
Modenbildern,  welche  die  neuesten  Moden  fur  Madchen, 
Kinder,  Knaben  und  auch  fiir  kleine  Kinder  zeigen.  Die 
Beschreibungen  ersclieinen  in  englischer,  spanischer  und 
deutscher  Sprache. 

Abonnementspreis,  pro  Jahr,  4  M. 

Einzelne  Exemplare  kosten  M.  1.20. 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  (Limited', 

7  to  17  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  171  to  175  Regent  Street,  London,  England. 
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HOUSE 
FURNISHING 
AND 

DECORATION. 


There  is  a  simplic¬ 
ity  and  quiet  elegance 
in  the  style  and  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  mantel 
shown  at  the  top  of  this 
page  equally  appropri¬ 
ate  whether  it  is  used 
for  a  city  or  country 
home.  The  mantel 
itself  is  in  white  and 
gold,  simply  but  taste¬ 
fully  carved.  On  it 
are  a  clock  and  orna¬ 
ments.  One  silk  ban- 
flat  at  the 
back  of  the  mantel 
and  another  is  draped 
at  the  side  behind  a 
bracket  of  Venetian 
iron  from  which  is 


grate.  The  comfort¬ 
able  chair  is  uphol¬ 
stered  with  brocaded 
silk  and  a  white  tea- 
table  supports  white- 
and-gold  china. 

The  banner  back  of 
the  mantel  would  fur¬ 
nish  a  pleasing  back¬ 
ground  for  a  shield  or 
crossed  spears  of  steel, 
bronze  or  brass. 

A  graceful  drapery 
in  a  handsome  door¬ 
way  is  seen  in  the 
lower  left-hand  corner 
of  the  page.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  cherry-wood  grille 
is  above  the  silk 
drapery,  which  con¬ 


sists  of  a 
plain  silk  and 
a  figured  silk 
that  is  plain 
on  one  side. 

The  door 
drapery  on 
the  right  is 
of  old -rose 
silk  figured 
in  green  and 
its  free  edges 
are  decora¬ 
ted  with  silk 
fringe.  Em- 


suspended  a  handsome  lamp.  On  the  opposite  side  are  arranged 
'untrimmed  palm  leaves.  The  floor  is  covered  with  a  two-toned 
Wilton  carpet  and  a  fur  rug  is  spread  in  front  of  the  cheerful 


pire  designs  are  on  the  wall  paper  and  a  bracket  lamp  is  placed 
near  the  door. 

Alcoves  and  door- ways  offer  admirable  opportunities  for  the 
display  of  portieres.  There  is  now  such  infinite  variety  in  the 
designs  and  materials  for  draperies  that  the  humblest  homes 
may  be  made  attractive  with  graceful  hangings  which  need  not 
be  extravagant  in  cost.  If  good  judgment  is  used  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  colors  and  materials,  the  effect  will  be  delightful  to 
the  eye. 

Silk  tapestries  are  now  very  popular 
for  portieres  and  come  in  dull  green, 
red  and  blue,  in  handsome  Oriental 
designs,  with  gold  thread  interwoven. 

English  corduroy,  Liberty  velvet  and 
printed  denim  are  also  available  for 
such  doorways  as  are  illustrated  on 
this  page.  A  refined  personal  taste 
may  be  safely  followed  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  colors  and  materials  for  draper¬ 
ies,  particularly  when  they  are  used 
for  the  adornment  of  living  rooms. 
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Bustles,  Hip-Bustles,  Bust  Forms* 

Stylish,  liyht  and  graceful.  Always  retain  their  shape. 

Til  E  NE IV ‘11 YG  El  A  > 
HU  ST  Edit  MS  are  light 
as  a  feather,  perfect  in  shape, 
adjustable,  comfortable,  non- 
Gann  ot  injure 
or  retard  develop-  M{ I 
ment.  Tastefully  covered,  V 
so  that  the  Forms  can  be 
removed  and  the  covering 
washed.  Trice  50  cents. 
(Cat  No.  1.) 


Cut  No.  2 

The  “Empire”  Shirt  Cushion 
is  stylish  and  very  popular.  A  little 
fulness  below  the  waist-line.  Trice, 
25  cents.  (Cut  No.  3.) 

All  our  goods  are  covered  in  fine  Lawn,  except  the 
“Empire”  Skirt  Cushion. 

For  sale  inleading  stores,  or  sent  post-paid  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price 

THE  WESTON  &.  WELLS  MFC.  CO. 

I  lO-l  I  16  Noble  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Qual.  A, 

5  cents  per  pair. 

Qual.  AA. 

8  cents  per  pair. 


THE 

EUREKA 

DRESS 

PAD 


Qual.  1,  15c.  per  pair. 


after  being  on  the  market  for  the  past  eight  years,  has 
earned  a  reputation  among  the  trade. 


On 

It  takes  up  the  Lateral  Crease 

Sample 

which  forms  across  the  bust, 

Orders 

due  to  stretch  of  the  goods  or 

By  Mail 

faulty  figure;  is  indiscernible 

Add 

and  makes  the  garment  set 

Postage. 

perfectly . 

THE 


On 

Sample 
Orders 
By  Mail 
Add 

Postage. 


Eureka  Hip  pad 

also  known  to  the  trade  for  the  past  eight  years, 
gives  a  perfect  set  to  the  skirt 
across  the  hips. 

Prices  to  Dealers  sent  upon 
Application. 

For  Sale  by  All  Dealers, 
or 

EUREKA  COAT  PAD  CO. 

Manufacturers, 

is  cents  per  pair.  Payson  and  Eagle  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE 


^  Elastic 
Rib-Knit 

FOR 


Union  Suit 


r  vrt 

Men,  Women  and  Children. 

Patented  April  25th,  1893. 


IN  COLORS  WHITE,  CREY  AND  BLACK. 


1.  More  easily 
and  quickly  put 
on  and  off  than 
any  other  make. 

2.  Perfectly  self- 
adjusting,  being 
elastic  every 
way. 

3.  No  buttons  on 
the  u0neita” 
garment,  except 
at  the  neck 
opening  (as 
shown  in  the 
illustration), 
where  they 
cause  no  incon¬ 
venience. 

4.  Being  elastic 
knit  and  glove- 
fitting,  they 
permit  smaller 
corsets. 


5.  Perfect  fit  guaranteed. 


In  qualities: — All-Cotton,  Cotton  and 

Wool,  All-Wool,  Silk  and  Wool,  All-Silr. 


Send  for  “Booklet”  with  Catalogue  and  Handsome  Illustrations. 

JAS.  F.  WHITE  &  CO.,  Worth  and  Church  Streets,  New  York, 

HVTIXjXj  Y^GKETsTTS. 


Ease  for  Mothers 
Comfort  for  Children 


in  the 


Great  Bicycle  Waist  for 
Boys  and  Girls. 


Yankee  No.  1, 
Yankee  No.  2, 


-  50c. 

-  25c. 


Buttons  don’t  come  off  ;  button-holes 
don’t  tear  out  Gives  absolute  freedom 
of  motion.  Prevents  round  shoulders  ; 
saves  strain  on  clothes,  and  will  out¬ 
wear  two  ordinary  waists.  Thousands 
cf  mothers  now  using  them  and  will  not 
have  any  other.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  refunded, 
free  :  If  not  sold  by  your  dealer,  send 
us  his  name  and  50  cents,  sta;e  size 
wanted,  and  we  will  mail  you  our  best 
waist  and  include  a  pair  of  hose  sup¬ 
porters  worth  20  cents,  free. 


Also,  our  circular  about  poem  contest  where  we  offer  the 
children  $1,000  in  gold. 

WM.  H.  BURNS  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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iluteiy  Pie-ntucii 

The  Breakfast  Cocoa 


MADE  BY 


NOTE  THE 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,^^ 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Established  1780. 


Costs  less 

than 
ONE  CENT 
a  cup. 


No 

Chemicals. 


Always  ask  your  Grocer  for 

HH  WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.’S,  Breakfast  Cocoa 

Made  at 

DORCHESTER,  MASS., 

1 1  bears  tlieix  Trade  Mark,  u  La  Bello  Chocolatiere  ”  on  every  can. 

A/V*  OID  IMITATIONS  • 


NO  NEED  TO  BE  FAT ! 


CORDED  EDGE. 

Consider 
what  a  pretty- 
finish  it  will 
make  to  your 
skirt  and  how 
well  it  will 
wear. 

Observe  the 
Fluted  Body. 

Could  any¬ 
thing  more 
readily  adapt 
itself  to  the 
outline  of 
your  skirt? 

It  would  be  insulting  to  IN.  V.  B.  to  com¬ 
pare  it  to  any  other  skirt  binding,  so  great 
is  its  superiority. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  N.  V.  B., 
write  to  us  for  samples  and  list  of  representative  retailers 
carrying  it. 

THE  KURSHEEDT  M'F’G  CO., 

_ NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Dr.  Edison's  Obesity  Pills, 
Salt  and  Compound  will 
make  you  more  comely. 


New  Velvet  Binding 

PATENTED  FEBR.20- 1894 


/saw i) 


THEY  TAKE  OFF  FAT  AND  CURE  CHRONIC  DISEASES. 

GET  THIN  BEFORE  DISEASE  OVERTAKES  YOU. 

Only  Obesity  Remedies  Admitted  at  the  World’s  Fair- 
Noted  for  their  Purity  and  Safety. 

Remember  Dr.  Edison's  Treatment  is  Better  and  Cheaper  than  any  other.  We  have  three  large  stores.  Other  adver¬ 
tisers  of  Obesity  remedies  have  no  stores,  no  offices— you  can’t  find  them  personally. 


(From  Western  Practitioner.) 

DR.  EDISON’S  OBESITY  TREATMENT  will  re¬ 
duce  a  FLES1TY  ABDOMEN,  NECK,  BUST,  CHIN  or 
FACE,  or  SHOULDERS,  or  HIPS,  without  reduction 
where  there  is  no  surplus  fat.  THE  SKIN  CON¬ 
TRACTS  TO  ITS  NORMAL  TENSION  and  covers  the 
parts  WITHOUT  WRINKLES  or  other  evidences  of 
former  enlargement.  NO  “  TONICS,”  “  NERVINES,” 
“  SARSAPARILLAS”  OR  OTHER  SPRING  OR  SUM¬ 
MER  MEDICINES  ARE  NECESSARY  WHEN  DR. 
EDISON’S  OBESITY  PILLS  AND  SALT  ARE  USED. 
While  they  reduce  obesity,  they  revitalize  the 
general  system  and  cure  chronic  diseases  of  the 
heart,  liver,  kidneys  and  stomach,  and  TAKE  THE 
PLACE  OF  ALL  FEMALE  REMEDIES  AND  REGU¬ 
LATORS.  Ne  other  Obesity  Treatment  was  admitted 
at  the  World’s  Fair.  What  higher  indorsement 
could  Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  Pills,  Salt,  Compound 
and  Bands  have  ? 


The  portrait  here  presented  is  that  of  Mrs.  Caro¬ 
line  Parker  Storey,  Exeter  st.,  near  Beacon,  Boston, 
who  writes:  ‘‘I  became  at  least  fifty  pounds  too 
heavy,  either  for  comeliness  or  good  health,  and  was 
afflicted  by  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  heart. 
My  physician  prescribed  Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  Pills 
and  Salt.  In  less  than  seven  weeks  t  hese  remedies  re¬ 
duced  me  from  183  to  132,  and  completely  restored  me 
to  health.  I  am  in  all  ways  permanently  improved.” 

Writing  from  the  Woman’s  Literary  Club,  Chicago, 
Laura  Burton  Towne,  author  of  “  What  Could  She 
Do  ?  ”  (now  in  its  fourtli  edition)  and  other  popular 
stories,  says :  “  Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  Pills  cured  me 
of  chronic  heart  and  liver  troubles  and  in  six  weeks 
relieved  me  of  38  pounds  of  surplus  fat.  I  no  longer 
entertain  my  old  dread  of  warm  weather.” 

James  Thomas  Smith  is  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Union  Hill,  N.  J.,  with  residence  at  311  Harrison 
Place.  He  has  been  taking  Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  Pills 
and  Obesity  Fruit  Salt  and  wearing  bis  Obesity  Band. 
He  states  in  the  following  communications  what 
benefits  he  lias  derived  from  these  remedies  for  sur¬ 
plus  fat:  ‘‘February  lfith,  1896,  Loring  &  Co.,  Gentle¬ 
men:  I  have  now  taken  your  Pills  and  Salt  for  21 
days.  My  weight  was  224.  Now  I  have  reduced  to 
204—20  pounds  in  three  weeks.  I  am  still  taking  the 
Pills  and  Salt  and  wear  an  Obesity  Band  and  am  feel¬ 
ing  much  better  in  health.  I  recommend  this  treat¬ 
ment  to  all  stout  people.”  Under  date  of  February  19 
he  writes:  ‘‘I  am  keeping  on  with  your  treatment 
and  have  lost  31  pounds  altogether.  I  will  write  you 
later.”  March  17  he  writes :  “  I  have  used  four  bottles 
of  Obesity  Pills,  and  these,  with  the  Fruit  Salt  and 
Band,  have  reduced  me  39  pounds.  I  will  never  be 
without  these  remedies  so  long  as  I  have  surplus  fat 
to  take  off.”  Mr.  Smith  will  be  pleased  to  correspond 
with  anyone  investigating  this  treatment,  and  will 
reply  to  all  letters  promptly. 


PRICES.— Obesity  Pills,  $1.50  a  bottle;  three  bot¬ 
tles  for  $4  (enough  for  one  treatment);  Obesity  Fruit 
Salt,  $1  a  bottle.  If  either  Pills  or  Salt  are  used,  not 
both,  best  effects  are  gained  by  taking  the  Pills.  Dr. 
Edison’s  common  Obesity  Band  is  $2.50  up  to  36 
inches  in  length,  and  10  cents  extra  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  inch.  His  improved  bands  are  a  little  more 
expensive.  Measure  as  per  figures  on  cut. 

Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  and 
Supporting  Bands  should 
be  used  by  fleshy  men  and 
women ;  his  supporting 
Band  by  all  women  in  a 
weak  condition. 

“  Fat  folks  who  want  vegetable  remedies  in  liquid 
form  welcome  Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  Reducing  Com¬ 
pound,  and  testify  to  the  rapid  and  agreeable  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  has  taken  off  their  surplus  flesh  and 
left  them  thin  and  healthy.”— Dr.  Robert  Lee  Shrady 
in  the  Central  Medical  Age. 

PRICE  OF  COMPOUND. -Two  months’  treat¬ 
ment,  $6,  sent  prepaid  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. —You  are  invited 
to  address  our  Chicago  Medical  Department  about 
your  obesity  or  about  any  medical  Question.  You 
will  be  answered  carefully  and  without  charge. 
Describe  your  case  and  send  for  obesity  literature. 

Say  you  saw  this  in  The  Delineator.  Direct  let¬ 
ters,  mail,  express  and  C.  O.  D.  orders  to  LORING 
&  CO.,  General  Agents  for  the  U.  S.  To  insure 
prompt  reply,  mention  Department  as  below.  Use 
only  the  nearest  address : 


LORING  &  CO., 

Cui  this  out  and  send  for  our  New  24-Column 
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Figure  No.  43  Y.— Ladies’ 
Fichu. — (Cut  by  Pattern  No. 
1087;  3  sizes;  small,  medium 
and  large;  price  5d.  or  10 
cents.) 


Figure  No.  49  Y. 


Figure  No.  50  Y. 

Figures  Nos.  49  Y  and  50 Y. — La¬ 
dies’  Dressy  Accessories. — 
(Cut  by  Pattern  No.  1127;  3 
sizes;  small,  medium  and 
__  large;  price  5d.  or  10  cents.) 
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Figure  No.  45  Y. 


Figure  No.  51  Y.— Ladies’  Waist  Gar¬ 
niture.— (Cut  by  Blouse-Vest  Front  No. 
1082  and  Fichu  No.  932;  vest-front  in  3 
sizes;  small,  medium  and  large;  price 
5d.  or  10  cents;  fichu  in  one  size,  price 
5d.  or  10  cents.) 


Figure  No.  44  Y. 

Figures  Nos.  44  Y  and  45  Y. — Ladies’  Straight  Plastron  with 
Epaulettes,  and  Shaped  Plastron. — (Cut  by  Pattern  No. 
1045  ;  3  sizes;  small,  medium  and  large;  price  5d.  or  10  cents.) 


Figure  No.  47  Y 


Figures  Nos.  46  Y  and 
47  Y.— Ladies’  Waist 
Decorations.  —  (Cut 
by  Pattern  No.  1034  ; 
3 sizes;  small,  medium 
and  large;  price  5d.  or 
110  cents.) 


Figure  No.  46  Y 
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STYLISH  LINGERIE 


Figure  No.  52  Y.  —  Ladies’ 
Blouse  -  V est  Front  .—(Cut 
by  Pattern  No.  1082  ;  3  sizes; 
small,  medium  and  large; 
price  5d.  or  10  cents.) 


(For  Descriptions  See  Page  323.) 
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Figure  No.  48  Y.— Ladies’  Fancy  Yoke  Collar.— (Cut  by  Pattern 
No.  1065;  3  sizes;  small,  medium  and  large;  price  5d.  or  10  cents.) 
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EARFUMERIE 


PINAUD 


37  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg,  Paris. 

- ..LATEST  PARISIAN  NOVELTY. . 

ROMAN 


Sels  Romains. 


SMELLING 


Violet  and 
Lavender. 


...SALTS 


•.  ■  e , 
g 
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Useful  for  Headache  and  Fatigue.  Don’t  fail  to  take  a 
bottle  for  use  on  the  cars  or  in  the  country. 

A  large  bottle  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 
The  Latest  Exquisite  Creations  in  Perfumes 


“  Ylolette  -  Reine.”  i  “  Roman  ”  Perfumes. 

Now  the  European  Fad.  •)  Unusually  delicate  and  remarkably  permanent. 

Cjueen  or  all  \  lolet  Perfumes.  In  beautifully  decorated  boxes 

Most  Exquisite  and  Refined.  containing  3  bottles. 

If  not  obtainable  at  your  Dealer’s,  we  will  send,  prepaid,  either  of  the  Perfumes  on  receipt  of  $1.25. 

ED.  PINAUD’S 

Importation  Office:  46  T  East  14th  Street  (Union  Square),  New  York. 


OWN  UP  WILLIE  - 

TELL  ME  WHERE  YOU'VE  HIDDEN 

MAMjfc 


fit  ftKKS  TERRIBLY  if  we  DOltf 

Keep  DWIGHT  Anchor  sheetim 


ON  HIS  BED 


MARK  YOU — Flashskin  is  a  polishing  cloth,  half  a 
yard  square.  Expert  judgment  pronounces  it 
wonderful.  It  quickly  polishes  any  kind  of  wood, 
metal  or  glass.  Mark  you  ;  any  kind  !  Will  posi¬ 
tively  remove  tarnish,  absorb  dirt  and  injure 
nothing.  Two  Flashskins  for  25c.  Try  it.  If  your 
dry  goods  dealer  don’t  have  it  in  stock,  write  to 

“  FLASHSKIN,"  98-100  Bleecker  Street,  New  York. 


$  One  hundred  (100)  dollars  will  be  paid  the  lady 
who  sends  us  the  most  useful  or  most  artistic 
household  or  family  article  made  out  of  five 
yards  of  Dwight  Anchor  Cotton,  in  any  width 
from  36  to  90  inches.  Each  article  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  Dwight  Anchor  Label.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  the  width  you  desire.  If  not  in 
stock,  write  us. 

Suggestions  for  articles:  Sheets,  Pillow-Cases, 
Shirts,  Skirts,  Cradle  Cloths,  Infants’  Dresses, 
Night-robes,  etc. 

Competition  closes  December  1,  1896. 


A 


I  MOT.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Thomas  Street,  New  York. 


YoL.  XjLVIll.  Jeptember,  1896.  ^0.  3. 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FIGURES  SHOWN  ON  COLORED  PLATES  9,  10,  11, 

.1.  12  AND  13. 

and  are  prettily  lined  with  a  gay  silk  and  sometimes  elaborately 
trimmed.  Silk,  velvet  and  cloth  are  the  popular  materials  used 
for  making  these  necessary  outer  garments,  and  lace,  jet,  passe¬ 
menterie,  ribbon,  braid  and  fur  or  feather  trimmings  are  the  gar¬ 
nitures  most  favored. 

The  accessories  of  the  toilette,  such  as  lace  jabots,  ribbon 
stocks  and  fancy  collars  of  lace,  linen  or  embroidery  are  in 
great  demand  and  give  to  both  street  and  house  dresses  a  fin¬ 
ishing  and  beautifying  touch  that  is  almost  magical.  The 
delicate  relief  of  both  ribbon  and  (especially)  lace  softens  the 
features  and  produces  a  refined  and  dainty  completion.  To  give 
to  a  toilette  this  chic  finish  it  is  not  necessary  to  possess  expensive 
lace,  for  there  are  nowadays  such  lovely  loom-made  and  machine- 
wrought  laces  that  vie  in  beauty  and  delicacy  of  effect  with  the 
costly  hand-wrought  fabrics  that  a  small  outlay  will  effect  most 
pleasing  results. 

The  new  colors  for  Autumn  come  in  deep,  rich  tones  of  claret, 
garnet,  soft  greens  and  light  and  dark  browns  and  grays  that 
receive  warmth  from  a  color  combined  with  them,  such  as  vivid 
red,  pink,  or  old-rose.  Violent  contrasts  are  not  permissible, 
but  gradations  of  shade  are  most  effective. 

In  millinery  there  is  a  revival  of  the  poke  shape  and  of  many 
charming  effects  that  go  far  to  offset  the  street  suit  and  visiting 
or  calling  toilette.  Felt  hats  and  bonnets  are  seen  in  large 
numbers  and  will  be  very  fashionable.  In  accordance  with 
this  they  are  shown  in  .black,  gray  and  various  colors,  whether 
dark  or  light.  Brilliant  bird-of-Paradise  plumage  is  a  feature 
that  promises  to  be  acceptable  to  those  who  can  afford  this 
luxurious  decoration.  The  original  beauty  of  all  feathers  is 
much  improved  by  dyes. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  comfortable  and  sen¬ 
sible  short  walking-skirt  is  absolutely  de  rigueur  for  the  prom¬ 
enade  and  for  church,  carriage  and  visiting  wear. 

Jackets  and  short  wraps  divide  favor  about  evenly,  and  silk, 
velvet  or  cloth  are  the  popular  materials  to  select  for  them. 
Broadcloth,  cheviot,  Scotch  mixtures,  checks,  stripes  and  plaids 
vie  with  solid-colored  cloth  in  dark  shades  of  garnet,  olive, 
blue,  forest  and  myrtle-green,  Burgundy,  claret  and  black. 
Full  descriptions  of  all  the  new  materials  and  garnitures  appear 
in  the  articles  devoted  especially  to  that  subject. 


Figure  D  19.— LADIES’  CALLING  TOILETTE. 

Figure  D19. — This  consists  of  a  Ladies’  gored  cape,  blouse- 
waist  and  skirt.  The  cape  pattern,  which  is  No.  8553  and 
costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  is  shown  differently 
developed  on  page  296  of  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress ,  in  the  year  1896,  by  the  Butterick  Publishing  Co.  [Limited]-,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 


I^REAT  variety  in  coloring 
f&jf-  is  noted  in  street 
toilettes  for  Au¬ 
tumn ,  and 
broadcloth  is 
the  material 
par  excellence 
for  the  promen¬ 
ade.  One  is  im¬ 
pressed  by  the 
fine  points  of  Au¬ 
tumn  attire,  the  prac¬ 
tical  being  combined 
with  the  beautiful,  and 
charming  examples 
of  the  newest  fea¬ 
tures  are  shown  in 
the  illustrations  in 
this  issue.  Al¬ 
though  the  prin¬ 
cipal  characteristic 
of  Fashion  is  fickle¬ 
ness,  there  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  so  much  latitude  allowed  in  styles  for  street  and  house  wear 
that  every  woman  may  be  a  law  unto  herself.  A  charming- 
conceit,  a  novel  design  or  quaint  fancy  or  an  unusual  combina¬ 
tion,  provided  it  does  not  offend  the  eye,  entitles  the  wearer  to 
as  great  a  triumph  in  the  art  of  dressing  as  the  most  elegant 
Parisian  toilette.  With  the  aid  of  a  pattern  and  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  one,  two  or  even  three  materials  an  inexpensive  and 
stylish  toilette  may  be  evolved. 

Straight  lines  are  still  noted  in  skirts,  and  while  the  folds  fall 
simply  and  naturally,  they  are  arranged  with  great  care  to  set 
off  the  form  to  the  best  advantage.  Basques  and  jackets  fit 
the  figure  snugly,  and  the  short  wrap  is  welcomed  with  some 
modifications  and  improved  features. 

Costumes  of  broadcloth,  cheviot  and  similar  materials  are 
known  as  tailor-made  suits  and  are  very  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion,  their  prominent  features  being  the  absence  of  all  dec¬ 
oration  except  self  strappings  or  a  velvet  collar  or  revers  of 
a  contrasting  material. 

For  street  wear  such  suits  are  undeniably  refined  and  tasteful 
and  the  gloves  and  hat  or  bonnet  should  be  selected  to  harmonize 
with  the  suit  and  frame  the  face  becomingly.  Stylish  jackets 
of  biscuit,  tan,  brown,  green  and  dark-blue  cloth  are  en  regie  and 
accompany  skirts  that  may  comprise  five  gores  or  be  in  the  new 
circular  or  bell  style.  The  short  msite  reaching  only"  to  the  waist 
is  very  Frenchy  and  youthful,  while  other  gracefully  unique 
modes  are  longer,  but  nearly  all  show  the  outstanding  flute  folds 
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The  blouse-waist  pattern,  which  is  No.  8596  and  costs  Is. 
3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  is  differently  por¬ 
trayed  on  page  305.  The  skirt  pattern,  which  is  No.  8599 
and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure,  and  may  be  seen 
again  on  page  807. 

The  colors  and  materials  combined  in  this  handsome  toilette 
appeal  to  a  refined  and  fastidious  taste.  The  gored  cape  of  tan 
box  cloth  has  a  brown  velvet  collar  ornamented  at  its  ends  with 
buttons  and  pointed  straps  of  the  cloth  outlined  with  velvet  and 
decorated  with  small  buttons.  Brocaded  silk  of  a  handsome 
quality  and  pattern  is  shown  in  the  skirt  and  is  combined  with 
soft  green  silk  in  the  blouse- w’aist.  Eight  gores  are  comprised 
in  the  cape  and  extra  widths  allowed  at  their  seamed  edges  a 
short  distance  from  the  top  are  underfolded  in  box-plaits,  the 
graceful  shape  and  width  producing  the  charming  outstanding- 
effect  characteristic  of  French  wraps.  The  collar,  which  is  in 
Medici  style,  is  high 
at  the  back  and  rolls 
softly. 

The  blouse- waist  is 
particularly  effective 
in  combined  materials 
and  has  a  novel  and 
pretty  front.  The 
sleeves  are  completed 
with  flaring  cuffs. 

The  three-piece  skirt 
is  known  as  the  new 
bell  skirt.  It  is  cir¬ 
cular  at  the  front  and 
sides  and  has  two  gores 
at  the  back ;  it  may  be 
dart-fitted  or  gathered 
in  front  and  displays 
the  fashionable  deep 
flutes  at  the  sides  and 
back. 

The  short  w-rap  for 
demi-saiso7i  is  by  far 
that  most  favored 
by  both  maids  and 
matrons  at  present, 
being  used  for  carriage 
wear,  visiting,  church, 
promenade,  theatre, 
concert  and  travelling. 

It  may  be  made  to 
match  the  costume,  of 
silk,  velvet,  etc.,  in 
cloth  of  a  neutral  tint, 
in  one  of  the  pro¬ 
nounced  shades  of 
gray,  tan,  cafe  brule 
or  in  black.  On  cloth 
wraps  the  garniture  is 
generally  self  strap¬ 
pings,  buttons,  etc.; 
on  velvet  or  silk  elab¬ 
orate  decorations  of 
lace,  jet-embroidered 
bands,  spangled  trim¬ 
ming  and  separate  or¬ 
naments  or  detached  pendants  in  simple  or  fantastic  shapes  are 
commended.  Rich  brocaded  silk  in  handsome  patterns,  as  well 
as  plain  silk,  satin  and  varieties  of  plain  and  fancy  wool  goods, 
will  be  used  for  the  skirt,  which  requires  no  decoration.  Broad¬ 
cloth  will  also  be  chosen  for  making  the  skirt. 

The  hat  is  given  a  brilliant  touch  of  color  by  the  gayly- 
striped  ribbon,  red  quill  feathers,  chiffon  and  rose-buds,  the 
whole  being  softened  by  the  graceful  black  plumes  which  rise 
high  at  the  back. 

Figure  D  20.— LADIES’  TAILOR-MADE  SUIT. 

Figure  D  20. — This  consists  of  a  Ladies’  basque  and  skirt. 
The  basque  pattern,  which  is  No.  8602  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen  again  on  page  301  of 
this  magazine.  The  skirt  pattern,  which  is  No.  8445  and  costs 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty  to 
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thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure,  and  may  be  seen  again  on  ita 
accompanying  label. 

Blue-and-wliite  novelty  checked  goods  is  shown  in  this 
stylish  tailor-made  suit ;  the  lapels  are  faced  with  plain  blue 
broadcloth,  while  the  collar  is  made  of  velvet.  A  white  linen  chem¬ 
isette  with  turn-over  collar  and  four-in-hand  scarf  is  worn  with 
the  double-breasted  basque,  which  is  faultlessly  adjusted  by 
double  bust  darts  and  the  usual  seams  and  closed  in  correct 
double-breasted  style  with  button-holes  and  small  buttons.  The 
basque  shapes  a  point  at  the  center  of  the  front  and  back  at  the 
lower  edge  and  is  gracefully  curved  over  the  hips.  The  one- 
seam  gigot  sleeves  present  the  fashionable  large  puffs  at  the  top 
and  fit  the  arm  closely  from  the  wrists  to  a  little  above  the 
elbows. 

The  circular  skirt,  also  known  as  the  bell  or  umbrella  skirt, 
may  be  slightly  gathered  or  dart-fitted  in  front  at  the  belt,  either 
arrangement  being  stylish  ;  it  falls  in  graceful  deep  flutes  at  the 
sides  and  the  popular  broad  flare  is  noticeable  at  the  front. 

The  simple  yet  fault¬ 
less  lines  of  the  tailor 
suit  will  set  off  the 
charms  of  the  maiden 
or  the  more  stately 
beauty  of  the  matron, 
and  leaders  of  fashion 
acknowledge  the  very 
simplicity  of  this  style 
to  be  the  acme  of  ar¬ 
tistic  endeavor ;  yet 
it  does  not  by  any 
means  exclude  a  more 
elaborate  effect.  For 
its  development 
checks,  stripes,  plaids 
and  plain  cloth  are 
chosen,  the  novelties 
in  checks  being  highly 
commended.  Chemi¬ 
settes  of  pure  white 
or  colored  linen  or 
pique  are  permissible 
and  frequently  con¬ 
tribute  the  neat  finish¬ 
ing  touch  that  char¬ 
acterizes  good  dressing. 

The  gray  felt  Alpine 
hat  is  trimmed  at  the 
left  side  with  blue 
quill  feathers  and  is  in 
perfect  consonance 
with  the  toilette. 


Figure  D  21.  —  LA¬ 
DIES’  TOILETTE. 

Figure  D21. — This 
consists  of  a  Ladies’ 
waist  and  skirt.  The 
waist  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8613  and  costs 
Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in 
thirteen  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty-eight  to 
differently  portrayed 
is  No.  8599  and  costs 


forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  is 
on  page  304.  The  skirt  pattern,  which 

Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty 
to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure,  and  may  be  seen  in  three 
views  on  page  807  of  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

The  combination  of  forest-green  wool  canvas,  mauve  silk  and 
lace  flouncing  pictured  in  this  toilette  is  very  attractive.  The 
charmingly  youthful  waist  is  made  low  in  front  and  the  fichu 
draperies  are  crossed  over  the  front  and  may  be  tied  in  a  bow 
or  finished  in  frills  where  they  close  at  the  back.  The  fronts 
close  at  the  center  under  the  fichu-draperies  and  a  fitted  lining 
at  the  back  insures  a  perfectly  faultless  adjustment.  The  edges 
of  the  fichu-draperies  are  bordered  with  lace  edging,  which  is 
continued  across  the  neck  at  the  back.  Deep  frill  caps  of  lace 
flouncing  droop  over  the  top  of  the  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves,  which  are  bouffant  at  the  top  and  fitted  closely  to  a  little 
above  the  elbow. 

The  three-piece  skirt,  known  as  the  new  bell  skirt,  is  circular 
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at  the  front  and  sides  and  in  two  gores  at  the  back,  and  may  be 
dart-fitted  or  gathered  in  front.  It  falls  in  graceful,  deep  ripples 
below  the  hips  and  at  the  back  and  the  fashionable  flare  at  the 
front  is  not  exaggerated. 

A  favorite  mode,  specially  appreciated  by  ladies  whose  figures 
are  lithe  and  youthful,  is  the  waist  having  fichu  drapery,  which, 
when  tastefully  made  up  in  chiffon,  mull,  dotted  Swiss  or  soft 
tints  and  qualities  of  silk,  crepe,  etc.,  will  be  generally  becom¬ 
ing  for  evening  wear.  Its  extreme  simplicity  recommends  its 
use  for  almost  any  except  heavy  fabrics  and  it  is  stylish  enough 
r  in  its  shaping  to  admit  of  lace  or  embroidered  edging  for  garni- 
'  ture.  For  practical  wear,  cashmere  and  plaid  goods  are  ap¬ 
proved,  and  the  color  and  decoration  of  the  material  will  depend 
upon  the  wearer’s  complexional  characteristics  and  also  upon 
the  occasions  for  which  the  garment  is  desired. 

For  the  skirt,  silk,  broadcloth,  serge,  canvas-wool — which  is 
new  and  novel — and  various  mixed  weaves  will  be  selected. 

A  pleasing  ensemble  results  from  the  stylish  hat,  the  color 
scheme  of  which  is  in 
accord  with  the  toilette. 


Figure  D  22. — LA¬ 
DIES’  PROMENADE 
COSTUME. 

Figure  D  22. — This 
illustrates  a  Ladies’ 
costume.  The  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No.  8009 
and  costs  Is.  8d.  or 
40  cents,  is  in  thirteen 
sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust  meas¬ 
ure,  and  may  be  seen 
again  on  page  279  of 
this  publication. 

The  favorite  mate¬ 
rial  for  Autumn  gowns 
is  broadcloth,  a  par¬ 
ticularly  pleasing  gown 
of  which  is  pictured 
at  this  figure,  the  shade 
of  mahogany  being 
effectively  offset  by 
revers  of  darker  velvet 
and  a  cream  cloth 
plastron  all-over  braid¬ 
ed  with  gold  soutache, 
a  Dresden  ribbon  stock 
giving  the  finishing 
touch.  The  fronts 
open  in  large  fancy 
revers  over  a  smooth 
plastron  which  is  sewed 
firmly  to  the  lining 
front  at  the  right  side 
and  fastened  with 
hooks  and  loops  at  the 
left  side ;  they  meet  at 
the  waist-line  and  sep¬ 
arate  below,  and  the 
basque  is  prettily 
shaped  in  a  series  of  rouncing  tabs  at  the  bottom.  A  center  seam 
and  the  usual  gores  fit  the  basque  closely  at  the  sides  and  back. 
Fashionable  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves,  modified  in  regard 
to  width,  droop  and  flare  above  the  elbow  and  fit  the  forearm 
closely ;  the  wrist  completion  is  a  pointed  roll-up  cuff  of  velvet. 
The  standing  collar  closes  at  the  left  side  and  is  concealed  by 
the  ribbon  stock,  which  is  bowed  stylishly  at  the  back. 

The  new  bell  or  circular  skirt  is  closely  fitted  to  the  figure  at 
the  top  in  front  and  at  the  sides  and  is  gathered  at  the  back. 
Graceful  ripples  appear  at  the  sides  and  back  and  a  balayeuse  of 
cream  silk  daintily  completes  it. 

The  importance  of  street  dress  in  affecting  the  observer  pleas¬ 
antly  or  otherwise  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  and  there 
is  no  material  more  satisfactory  to  use  than  broadcloth,  which 
promises  to  lead  for  general  and  semi-dress  occasions,  its  simple 
or  elaborate  finish  determining  its  appropriateness  for  various 
occasions.  It  may  be  bought  in  a  diversity  of  colors  and  with 
a  surface  dull  or  lustrous.  If  mixtures  are  preferred,  there 


need  be  no  hesitancy  in  regard  to  a  selection  of  cheviot,  or 
English  or  Scotch  suitings,  these  goods  being  also  in  high  favor. 

The  French  felt  hat  is  in  harmony  with  the  costume  and  a 
mass  of  willowy  plumes  with  ribbon  and  a  fancy  buckle  add  to 
its  coquettishness  and  grace. 


Figure  D  23.— LADIES’  VISITING  TOILETTE. 

Figure  D23. — This  illustrates  a  Ladies’ wrap  and  skirt.  The 
wrap  pattern,  which  is  No.  8578  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents, 
is  in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  thirty  to  forty-eight  inches, 
bust  measure,  and  is  differently  depicted  on  page  295  of  this 
number  of  The  Delineator.  The  skirt  pattern,  which  is  No. 
8587  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure,  and  may  be 
seen  again  on  page  308. 

The  suggestions  given  in  this  illustration  are  for  a  dressy 

visiting  toilette. 
The  cape-wrap  is  of 
velvet  and  light  silk 
overlaid  with  lace,  and 
is  handsomely  decor¬ 
ated  with  jet,  lace 
edging  and  ribbon,  the 
effect  with  the  skirt  of 
figured  silk  being  es¬ 
pecially  attractive. 
The  circular  cape  is 
joined  to  a  round  yoke 
and  falls  in  handsome 
flute  folds  all  round. 
The  Medici  and  sailor 
collars  and  the  long 
tabs  on  the  fronts  are 
noticeably  stylish 
features.  The  sailor 
collar  is  bordered  with 
lace  edging  and  over¬ 
laid  with  lace  net  and 
the  tabs  are  overlaid 
with  lace  net  and  trim¬ 
med  at  the  ends  with 
a  frill  of  lace  edging 
headed  by  a  row  of 
jet.  A  frill  of  lace 
edging  rises  above  the 
Medici  collar,  which 
is  completed  with  a 
bow  at  the  front  and 
back,  and  a  similar 
bow  is  placed  at  the 
bust. 

The  seven-gored 
skirt  has  a  front-gore 
flaring  in  Consuelo 
style ;  it  fits  closely 
over  Che  hips  and  rip¬ 
ples  gracefully  below 
the  hips  and  at  the 
back. 

Brilliancy  of  color 
may  be  introduced  in 
a  toilette  of  this  style, 
or  such  contrasts  may  be  used  as  will  bring  out  effectively  the 
good  points  of  the  wrap  and  skirt. 

The  hat  is  trimmed  with  lace,  flowers  and  an  aigrette. 


Figure  D  24.— LADIES’  PROMENADE  TOILETTE. 

Figure  D24. — This  consists  of  a  Ladies’  jacket-basque  and 
three-piece  skirt.  The  jacket-basque  pattern,  which  is  No. 
8598  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  twelve  sizes  for  ladies 
from  thirty-two  to  forty-eight  inches,  bust  measure,  and  may 
be  seen  differently  portrayed  on  page  300.  The  skirt  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8599  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes 
for  ladies  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure,  and 
may  be  seen  again  on  page  307  of  this  publication. 

This  elegant  toilette  consists  of  a  skirt  of  striped  silk, 
trimmed  with  an  encircling  band  of  velvet,  upon  which  a  large 
velvet  bow  is  set  at  each  side  of  the  front,  and  a  jacket-basque 
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of  velvet  and  silk  trimmed  with  a  broad  ribbon  stock,  cord 
frogs  and  buttons.  A  special  feature  of  the  jacket-basque  is  its 
suitability  for  stout  ladies,  two  under-arm  gores  being  intro¬ 
duced  at  each  side.  The  full  vest-fronts  are  closed  invisibly  at 
the  center  and  are  gathered  with  pretty  fulness  at  the  neck, 
the  fulness  being  disposed  below  the  waist  in  closely  lapped 
plaits,  which  meet  in  a  point  at  the  end  of  the  closing ;  small 
buttons  decorate  each  vest  front  back  of  the  plaits.  The  jacket 
fronts  are  folded  back  at  the  top  in  velvet-faced  revers  that 
extend  in  points  over  on  the  sleeves  and  meet  the  deep  rolling 
collar  in  notches.  The  standing  collar  is  concealed  by  a  softly 
wrinkled  stock  of  ribbon  that  is  bowed  stylishly  at  the  back. 
The  jacket-basque  is  of  uniform  depth  and  stands  out  in  deep 
ripples  at  the  back,  the  pointed  vest-fronts  being  effective 
between  the  deeper  jacket  fronts.  The  sleeves  are  in  one-seam 
leg-o’-mutton  style,  gathered  at  the  top  and  droop  and  flare  in 
the  fashionable  manner ;  they  are  snug-fitting  below  the  elbow 
and  are  completed  with  roll-up  cuffs  that  flare  attractively. 

The  three-piece  skirt, 
known  as  the  new  bell 
skirt,  is  circular  at  the 
front  and  sides  and  in  two 
gores  at  the  back ;  it  may 
be  dart-fitted  or  gathered 
in  front  and  presents  the 
popular  broad  flare  at  the 
front  and  the  admired 
rippling  folds  at  the  sides 
and  back. 

The  jacket-basque  may 
be  worn  with  various 
skirts  of  silk,  velvet, 
cloth,  serge,  etc. ;  and 
velvet  and  silk,  cloth  and 
silk  or  broadcloth  with 
velvet  may  be  used  for 
it,  as  it  is  most  dressy 
and  effective  when  a  com¬ 
bination  is  arranged  in 
the  manner  illustrated. 

The  partiality  for  broad¬ 
cloth  is  emphatically 
shown  this  Autumn  and 
it  is  prominent  in  jackets, 
jacket-basques  and  gar¬ 
ments  intended  for  the 
promenade  or  carriage 
wear.  Ornaments  in  the 
way  of  frogs  of  silk  or 
satin  cord,  knotted  and 
plain,  are  used  on  the 
newest  jacket-basques 
with  fine  effect  and  a  rib¬ 
bon  stock  is  an  indispen¬ 
sable  finish. 


Figure  D  25.— MISSES’ 

STREET  TOILETTE. 

Figure  D25. — This 
illustrates,  a  Misses’  jacket 
and  five-gored  skirt.  The 
jacket  pattern,  which  is  No.  8611  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is 
in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
may  be  seen  differently  depicted  on  page  321  of  this  number  of 
The  Delineator.  The  skirt  pattern,  which  is  No.  8575  and 
costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  is  shown  again  on  page  323. 

The  jacket  of  biscuit  faced  cloth  has  its  rolling  coat-collar 
inlaid  with  brown  velvet,  and  small  and  large  buttons  and  self¬ 
strappings  give  the  stylish  decorative  finish.  It  has  loose  box- 
fronts  that  lap  and  close  in  double-breasted  style  with  button¬ 
holes  and  large  buttons  at  the  top  and  below  the  waist-line,  and 
above  the  closing  the  fronts  are  turned  back  in  revers  that  meet 
the  rolling  collar  in  notches  and  extend  beyond  it  in  points. 
The  usual  seams  render  the  jacket  close-fitting  at  the  sides  and 
back  and  extra  widths  below  the  middle  three  seams  are 
underfolded  in  box-plaits  lhat  give  the  fashionable  outstanding 
effect  to  the  skirt.  The  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are 
gathered  at  the  top  and  fit  closely  on  the  forearm,  the  moderate 
flare  and  droop  above  the  elbow  reflecting  the  prevailing  style. 


The  five-gored  skirt  is  of  green-and-brown  striped  wool  goods 
and  is  prettily  decorated  with  velvet  ribbon.  It  is  gathered  at 
the  back  and  presents  the  popular  flare  at  the  front  and  deep 
rippling  folds  at  the  sides  and  back. 

A  jacket  of  gray,  dark-blue,  green,  brown  or  tan  cloth  made 
up  in  this  style  will  be  a  good  selection  for  earty  Autumn  and 
machine-stitching,  braid  or  self  strappings  will  constitute  a 
choice  of  garniture.  The  skirt  may  be  of  faced  cloth,  serge, 
mohair  or  camel’s-hair  and  may  be  simply  trimmed  or  without 
decoration,  its  graceful  shaping  rendering  it  sufficiently  dressy. 

The  straw  hat  is  handsomely  ornamented  with  ribbon, 
flowers  and  lace. 

Figure  D  26.— LADIES’  CARRIAGE  TOILETTE. 

Figure  D  26. — This  illustrates  a  Ladies’ cape-wrap  and  skirt. 
The  cape-wrap  pattern,  which  is  No.  8589  and  costs  Is.  3d. 
or  30  cents,  is  in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to 

forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  may  be  seen 
differently  depicted  on 
page  295  of  this  publica¬ 
tion.  The  skirt  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8599  and 
costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents, 
is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty  to  tlnrty-six 
inches,  waist  measure,  and 
is  also  pictured  on  page 
307. 

For  the  skirt  of  this 
exquisite  toilette  figured 
dahlia  peau  de  soie  is  used. 
Two  ruffles  of  the  silk 
surround  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt  and  the  front  is 
handsomely  decorated 
Avith  an  applique  of  Honi- 
ton  lace  in  a  flower-and- 
foliage  design,  the  effect 
being  novel  and  elaborate. 
The  skirt  is  circular  at  the 
front  and  sides  and  in 
two  gores  at  the  back  and 
is  known  as  the  new  bell 
skirt.  It  flares  grace¬ 
fully  at  the  front  and  rip¬ 
ples  stylishly  at  the  sides 
and  back.  With  the  skirt 
is  worn  basque-waist  No. 
8570,  which  costs  Is.  3d. 
or  30  cents. 

The  cape-wrap  shows  a 
combination  of  brocaded 
silk  and  black  lace  flounc¬ 
ing,  and  cream  -  white 
lace  edging  and  ribbon 
are  used  on  it  decorative- 
ly.  The  fronts  are  fitted 
by  bust  darts  and  the  back 
has  a  curved  center  seam 
and  shapes  tabs  below 
the  waist.  Deep  frills  of 
lace  flouncing  fall  gracefully  over  the  circular  sides  and  above 
a  wide  flaring  ripple  ruffle  at  the  neck  rises  a  frill  of  the  cream 
lace  edging  that  is  continued  over  the  closing  in  soft,  dainty 
jabots.  Ribbon  follows  the  seams  joining  the  sides  to  the  front 
and  back  and  terminates  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  wrap  in  pretty 
loops,  while  dainty  bows  are  tacked  to  it  at  intervals  with 
elaborate  effect. 

The  materials  and  ornamentation  represented  in  this  toilette 
will  suit  a  fastidious  taste.  To  wear  at  afternoon  receptions, 
the  opera,  concert  or  theatre,  the  toilette  is  eminently  suitable 
and  clever  combinations  may  be  arranged  in  the  cape-wrap  or 
all-black  may  be  used  for  the  entire  toilette.  Reference  to 
“The  Art  of  Modern  Lace  Making,”  published  by  us  at  2s. 
(by  post,  2s.  3d.)  or  50  cents,  will  afford  definite  instructions  for 
making  lace  to  be  used  en  applique ,  and  frequently  a  handsome 
pattern  may  be  bought  for  the  front  of  the  skirt  without  ex¬ 
travagant  outlay. 

The  large  felt  hat  is  beautifully  trimmed  with  chiffon,  velvet 
and  a  profusion  of  plumes. 
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front 

skirt. 

In 
sides 
as  in 


ANDSOME  and  fanciful,  though  not  exag¬ 
gerated,  ideas  characterize  the  Autumn 
modes. 

Sleeves  have  decreased  in  volume,  yet 
not  enough  to  he  out  of  proportion  to 
skirts. 

Skirts  continue  to  flare  at  the  foot,  but 
the  fulness  is  centered  at  the  back  and  a 
close  adjustment  is  observed  over  the 
hips. 

The  broad  effect  characterizing  the 
gore  of  the  Cousuelo  style  is  seen  in  a  new  seven-gored 


of  the  recently-modelled  bell 
circular, 


skirts  the  fronts  and 


one 
are 

the  original 
bell  skirt,  the  back 
consisting  of  two 
gores. 

The  trained  skirt 
claims  favor  for 
ceremonious  occa¬ 
sions.  An  example 
has  a  front-gore 
broadening  out  in 
Consuelo  style,  the 
train  having  its  cor¬ 
ners  cut  square  or 
round,  according  to 
fancy. 

Capes  extend  only 
a  trifle  below  the  line 
of  the  waist  and  are 
much  rippled.  One 
effective  example 
incorporates  two 
rippling  sections. 

The  cape -wrap 
is  a  fashion  revived. 

Its  body  portion  is 
smooth  and  pointed 
and  over  the  arms 
hang  double  frills. 

Is7 o velty  is  achiev¬ 
ed  in  a  gored  cape 
made  with  box- 
plaits  underfolded 
at  the  seams  and 
pointed  straps  that 
radiate  from  an  un¬ 
usually  fancy  collar. 

Long  stole  ends 
are  attractive  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  cape- 
wrap  that  hangs 
circular  from  a 
round  yoke. 

An  exaggerated, 
many-pointed  col¬ 
lar  contributes  the 
neck  finish  to  an¬ 
other  circular  cape. 

The  representative  double-breasted  jacket  is  very  short  and 
springs  out  at  the  back  in  hollow  box-plaits. 

A  jacket-basque  for  stout  figures  has  a  vest  with  becoming 
fulness,  disclosed  between  its  flaring  jacket  fronts. 

Severe  and  trim  is  a  short  double-breasted  basque  with  lapels 
opening  over  a  removable  chemisette. 


frill 

a 

ex- 


Applied  plaits  heighten  the  smart,  tailor-like  appearance  of  a 
double-breasted  Norfolk  jacket-basque  with  revers  and  a  chemi¬ 
sette. 

A  ripple  peplum  lengthens  the  back  of  a  basque-waist,  the 
fronts  appearing  very  full  between  their  framing  of  broad  revers. 

Surplice-fronts  with  revers,  a  much  fluted  peplum  and  sleeves 
with  battlemented  wrists  are  charming  attributes  of  another 
basque-waist. 

In  every  instance  where  a  peplum  is  introduced  it  is  added 
only  at  the  back. 

The  fulness  in  the  fronts  of  a  basque-waist  is  held  in  effec¬ 
tively  at  the  bottom  by  a  girdle  section  with  gracefully  sloped 
upper  edge. 

There  is  a  happy  uniformity  of  effect  in  the  rnousquetaire 

sleeves  and  full 
back  of  a  basque- 
waist.  The  front  is 
artistically  draped 
below  a  yoke,  which 
also  extends  across 
the  back. 

The  Bertha 
accompanying 
basque- waist 
presses  an  unusu¬ 
ally  pretty  idea, 
presenting  a  round¬ 
ing  back  and  a 
square  front  out¬ 
line  and  much  drap- 
ing. 

A  full  vest  front 
adds  interest  to  the 
tucked  front  of  a 
blouse  -  waist,  and 
tucked  puffs  are 
adjusted  at  the  tops 
of  the  coat-sleeves. 

Quaintness  is 
achieved  in  a  waist 
with  fichu  fronts 
that  may  be  cor¬ 
rectly  tied  behind 
in  a  bow  or  finished 
iu  frills. 

Sleeve  caps  con¬ 
tinue  to  flow  grace¬ 
fully  over  both 
puffed  and  plain 
sleeves. 

Fanciful  cuffs 
that  flare  gauntlet¬ 
like  from  the  arm 
are  much  favored. 


Figure  No.  186  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Surplice  Basque-Waist. — The  pattern  is 
No.  8595  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Leg-o’-mutton 


(For  Description  see  Page  266.) 


sleeves  for  outdoor 
garments  show  re¬ 
duced  dimensions 
and  may  be  either 
gathered  or  plaited 
at  the  top. 

A  puff  sleeve  for 

gowns  is  usually  full  and  is  made  attractive  by  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  draped  folds. 

An  eight-gored  skirt  and  a  jacket-basque  with  a  full  tucked  vest 
and  square  revers  are  comprised  in  a  simple  but  stylish  costume. 

A  very  picturesque  mode  is  developed  in  a  costume  combining 
a  Princess  back  with  full  fronts  opening  over  a  fluffy  plastron. 
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LADIES’  COSTUME  (Closed  at  the  Left  Side),  WITH  PRINCESS 
BACK.  (To  be  Made  with  a  High  or  Round  Neck  and 
with  Full-Length  or  Elbow  Puff-Sleeves.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8572. — This  costume  is  shown  again  at  figure  No.  187  T 

in  this  number  of  The 
Delineator  and  at  figure 
A  1 1 1  on  the  Ladies’  Plate 
for  Autumn,  189(5. 

In  the  present  combin¬ 
ation  of  black  satin,  white 
chiffon  and  butter-colored 
lace  over  white  satin  the 
costume  is  exquisite  for 
receptions,  high  teas,  con¬ 
certs,  etc.  The  costume 
is  in  Princess  style  at  the 
back  and  sides,  where  it 
is  closely  fitted  by  under¬ 
arm  and  side-back  gores 
and  a  center  seam,  the 
parts  being  sprung  to  pro¬ 
duce  large  flutes  in  the 
skirt.  A  body  -  lining, 
accurately  adjusted  by 
single  bust  darts  and  the 
usual  seams  and  closed  at 

8572  ^ 


S572 

Side- Front  View. 

Ladies’  Costume  (Closed  at  the  Left  Ride),  with  Princess  Back. 
(To  be  Made  with  a  High  or  Round  Neck  and  with  Full- 
Length  or  Elbow  Puff-Sleeves.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen  differently  made  up  on 
page  302. 

The  basque-waist  is  pleasing  in  style  and  the  present 
combination  of  figured  dark-green  silk,  white  satin  and  lace 
net  is  extremely  effective.  The  wide  seamless  back  is  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  at  the  lop  but  has  fulness  below  plaited  to 
a  point  at  the  bottom,  and  it  is  lengthened  by  a  very  full 
ripple  peplum  that  ends  at  the  under-arm  seams.  The 
fronts  cross  in  surplice  fashion  below  the  bust  and  sepa¬ 
rate  above  with  a  wide  flare  toward  the  shoulders,  reveal¬ 
ing  a  smooth  plastron  that  is  cross-trimmed  with  rows  of 
insertion  over  rose  ribbon  ;  they  are  gathered  at  the  shoul¬ 
der  edges  and  the  fulness  is  drawn  well  forward  and  laid 
in  overlapping  plaits  at  the  bottom.  Broad,  pointed  re- 
vers  of  white  satin  overlaid  with  lace  net  are  joined  to 
the  fronts  above  the  bust  and  bordered  with  a  frill  of  lace 
edging.  The  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  flare  in  a  large  puff  at 
the  top  but  follow  the  outline  of  the  arm  below,  and  they 
are  shaped  at  the  wrists  in  tabs,  a  frill  of  lace  being  ar¬ 
ranged  beneath  the  tabs,  with  pretty  effect.  Much  origin¬ 
ality  is  expressed  in  the  ribbon  and  lace  decoration,  the  trim¬ 
ming  on  the  standing  collar  being  especially  novel. 

Soft  woollens  and  silk-and-wool  mixtures  are  quite  as  appro¬ 
priate  as  silk  for  the  waist,  and  striped  or  figured  silk  showing 
colors  contrasting  with  the  goods  will  combine  prettily.  Gimp, 
pearl-bead  trimming  and  ribbon  are  tasteful  garnitures. 


Figure  No.  186 T.— LADIES’  SURPLICE  BASQUE-WAIST. 


the  center  of  the  front,  assists  in  giving  the  costume  the  graceful, 
clinging  effect  noted.  The  back  is  shaped  at  the  top  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  full,  round  yoke  of  chiffon  that  is  gathered  at  the 
shoulder  edges.  In  front  of  the  under-arm  gores  the  skirt 
and  body  are  not  cut  together,  the  skirt  being  composed  of 
three  gores  that  are  joined  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  body,  and. 


(For  Illustration  see  Page  265.) 


S572 

Side- Back  View. 


Figure  No.  186  T. — This  illustrates  a  Ladies’  basque-waist. 
The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8595  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is 
in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
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SUC1U 


Figure  No.  187  T, 


-This  illustrates  Ladies’  At  Home  Costume. 

price  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  268.) 


extra  widths  allowed  at  the  side-front  seams  some  distance 
below  the  top  are  underfolded  in.  a  forward-turning  plait  at 
each  side  to  form  the  front-gore  in  a  flaring  box-plait,  in  Con- 


XX.  I  I 

edge  the  skirt  measures  fiye 
yards  and  seven-eighths  in 
the  medium  sizes.  The  front 
of  the  waist  is  made  on  a  fit¬ 
ted  front-lining  and  the  clos¬ 
ing  is  made  along  the  left 
shoulder  and  under-arm 
seams ;  it  is  composed  of  a 
plastron  that  is  extended  in  a 
round  yoke  outline  to  meet 
the  back-yoke  in  the  shoul¬ 
der  seams,  and  full  fronts 
that  are  shaped  to  reveal  the 
plastron  in  a  Y  at  the  center 
and  follow  its  lower  outline 
above  the  bust.  The  plas¬ 
tron  is  wrinkled  softly  by 
gathers  along  its  side  edges 
and  at  the  neck  edge  at  each 
side  of  the  center,  and  each 
full  front  is  drawn  in  soft 
folds  by  a  backward  plait  in 
the  top  and  gathers  at  the 
lower  edge.  A  smooth,  cir¬ 
cular  Bertha  in  two  sections 
droops  from  the  upper  edge 
of  the  back  and  full  fronts 
and  spreads  stylishly  over 
the  large  flaring  puffs  on  the 
coat-shapc  d  sleeves.  The 
puffs  are  gathered  at  the 
upper  and  lower  edges  and 
a  decidedly  novel  effect  is 
produced  by  double  fanciful 
cuffs,  one  cuff  rolling  up 
over  the  puff  and  the  other 
turning  down  over  the  sleeve 
from  the  puff.  The  down¬ 
ward-turning  cuff  is  deep  at 
the  outside  of  the  arm  and 
rounded  to  points  at  the  in¬ 
side,  and  the  upward-turn¬ 
ing  cuff  is  notched  at  the 
outside  and  has  square  ends 
that  flare  at  the  inside,  where 
a  ribbon  bow  is  placed.  A 
frill  of  knife-plaited  chiffon 
droops  over  a  wrinkled  stock 
of  chiffon  covering  the  stand¬ 
ing  collar.  Ribbon  bows  and 
jet  gimp  provide  additional 
decoration  and  heighten  the 
elaborate  effect  of  the  cos¬ 
tume.  The  costume  may  be 
made  with  a  round  neck  and 
elbow  sleeves,  as  shown  in 
the  small  enoravino- 

o  o 

Princess  modes  seem  par¬ 
ticularly  suitable  to  rich  ma¬ 
terials,  not,  however,  neces¬ 
sarily  of  a  silken  texture, 
cloth  of  fine  quality  and  nov¬ 
elty  goods  being  satisfactory 
and  appropriate.  Silk  crepe 
or  plain,  spangled  or  em¬ 
broidered  chiffon  will  usually 
be  the  combination  fabric. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8572 
in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty-eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust  measure.  In 
the  combination  illustrated, 
for  a  lady  of  medium  size, 
the  costume  needs  eighteen 
yards  and  three-fourths  of 
black  and  three-fourths  of  & 
yard  of  white  satin  twenty 
inches  wide,  with  a  yard  and 
a  fourth  of  white  chiffon  forty-five  inches  wide,  and  a  yard  and 
three-eighths  of  white  lace  net  twenty-seven  inches  wide.  Or 
will  require  seventeen  yards  and  five-eighths  of  material  twenty 


-The  pattern  is  No.  8572  (copyright), 
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two  inches  wide,  or  thirteen  yards  and  live-eighths  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  ten  yards  and  a  half  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  nine 
yards  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  eight  yards  and  an  eighth  fifty 
inches  wide,  each  with  a  yard  and  a  half  of  contrasting  goods 
twenty  or  more  inches  wide  for  the  plastron  and  back-yoke. 
Price  of  pattern,  Is.  8d. 


or  40  cents. 


Figure  No.  187  T.- 
DIES’  AT— HOM 
COSTUME. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  267.) 

Figure  No.  187  T. — 
This  illustrates  a  Ladies’ 
costume.  The  pattern, 
Which  is  No.  8072  and 
costs  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents, 
Is  in  thirteen  sizes  for 
ladies  from  twenty-eight 
to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  is  shown  in 
three  viewrs  on  page  206. 

Vitamin e  in  a  gray-green 
tone,  bottle-green  velvet 
and  white  chiffon  are  here 
charmingly  united  in  the 


chiffon  that  is  extended  in  a  round  yoke  at  the  top  to  meet  a  full, 
round  j  oke  arranged  above  the  Princess  back.  The  fronts  have 
gracefully  disposed  fulness  and  follow  the  outline  of  the  plas¬ 
tron,  and  a  circular  Bertha  droops  in  two  sections  from  their 
upper  edges  and  is  continued  to  the  center  of  the  back,  where 
its  ends  flare.  A  stock  of  etamine  topped  by  a  gathered 
frill  of  narrow  lace  gives  a  beautifying  touch.  The  large  puff 
sleeves  are  given  a  novel  effect  by  downward-turning  and 
upward-turning  flaring  cuffs  that  are  deepest  at  the  back  of  the 
arm.  The  trimming  of  white  lace  insertion  and  edging  and 
bottle-green  satin  ribbon  enhances  the  elegance  of  the  costume. 


Ladies’  Costume,  having  Boleros  (that  may  be  Omitted)  and  a 
Three-Piece  Skirt  Gathered  at  the  Back.  (To  be  Made  with 
Full-Length  or  Elbow  Puff-Sleeves.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

As  a  gown  of  ceremony  tne  mode  will  be  developed  with  a 
low  neck  and  elbow  sleeves  of  rich  brocade  or  satin,  and 
numerous  combinations  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  modiste 
for  a  carriage,  visiting  or  afternoon  costume. 


8563 

Side-Front  View. 


costume.  The  back  is  in  stately  Princess  style,  following  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  figure  perfectlj7  and  falling  in  graceful  flutes  in  the 
skirt.  Jn  front  the  three  gores  completing  the  skirt  are  joined  to 
the  low<  r  edge  of  the  body  and  an  underfolded  plait  at  each  side- 
front  seam  produces  the  effect  of  a  broad  box-plait  at  the  front, 
the  skirt  flaring  in  Consuelo  style.  The  front  of  the  body  is 
quite  fanciful  in  effect,  showing  a  wrinkled,  tapering  plastron  of 


LADIES’  COSTUME,  HAVING  BOLEROS  (That  May  be  Omitted) 
AND  A  THREE-PIECE  SKIRT  GATHERED  AT  THE 
BACK.  (To  be  Made  with  Full-Length  or 
Elbow  Puff-Sleeves.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8503. — This  costume  is  again  represented  at  figure  No. 
202  T  in  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

The  attractive  style  of  the  costume  is  well  displayed  in  the 
present  development,  which  unites  embroidered  grass  linen  with 
silk  crepon  in  the  shade  known  as  Yale-blue,  the  erepon  being  ar¬ 
ranged  over  yellow  silk,  percaline  or  some  other  desirable  lining 
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material.  The  waist  has  a  full  back  and  full  fronts  arranged 
over  a  lining  that  is  closely  fitted  by  the  usual  darts  and  seams. 
Gathers  at  the 
neck,  shoulder 
and  lower  edges 
hold  the  fulness 
well  toward  the 
center  of  the 
front  and  back, 
the  fronts  stand¬ 
ing  out  in  puff 
fashion  at  the 
closing,  which  is 
made  invisibly 
at  the  center. 

The  fulness  at 
the  front  and 
back  appears 
effectively  be¬ 
tween  boleros 
that  are  seam¬ 
less  under  the 
arms  and  pass 
into  the  shoulder 
seams.  The  bo¬ 
leros  are  round¬ 
ed  away  from 
the  shoulders  at 
the  front  and 
back  and  form 
a  point  under 
each  arm;  they 
areoutlined  with 
a  frill  of  narrow 
batiste  embroid¬ 
er  y .  Large, 
gathered  puffs 
are  arranged  on 
the  coat-shaped 
sleeves,  which 
may  be  cut  off 
below  the  puffs 
if  elbow  sleeves 
be  desired.  A 
ribbon  bow  is 
tacked  to  the 
center  of  the 
puff  and  from 
it  a  ribbon  is 
carried  to  the 
shoulder,  where 
it  disappears 
under  a  ribbon 
arranged  about 
the  arm’ s-eye 
and  bowed  on 
the  shoulder. 

Similar  ribbon 
was  used  for  a 
stock  that  cov¬ 
ers  the  standing 
collar,  and  for 
a  belt  that  is 
formed  in  a 
double  loop-bow 
with  long  ends 
at  the  back. 

The  skirt  con¬ 
sists  of  a  front- 
goreand  two  cir¬ 
cular  sections, 
the  circular  sec¬ 
tions  being  join¬ 
ed  in  a  center 
seam  below  the 
placket.  The 
skirt  is  gathered 


half  in  the  medium  sizes.  A  belt  completes  the  top. 
A  triple  combination  may  be  effected  in  this  costume  by 
'  using  velvet  for 

the  boleros,  silk 
or  chiffon  for 
the  full  portions 
and  mohair,  che¬ 
viot,  one  of  the 
canvas  weaves 
or  novelty  goods 
for  the  rest  of 
the  costume. 
Embroidered 
bands,  ribbon 
and  jetted  or 
spangled  trim¬ 
mings  are  suit¬ 
able  decorations. 

We  have  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8503 
in  thirteen  sizes 
for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure. 
In  the  combina¬ 
tion  shown  for  a 
lady  of  medium 
size,  the  costume 
will  require  six 
yards  and  a  half 
of  crepon  forty 
inches  wide, 
with  a  yard  and 
three- fourths  of 
embroidered 
grass  linen  twen¬ 
ty-seven  inches 
wide.  Of  one 
material,  it  will 
need  twelve 
yards  and  a  half 
twenty-two  in¬ 
ches  wide,  or 
nine  yards  and 
a  half  thirty 
inches  wide,  or 
eight  yards  and 
an  eighth  thirty- 
six  inches  wide, 
or  six  yards  and 
three  -fourths 
forty-four  inch¬ 
es  wide.  Price 
of  pattern,  Is. 
8d.  or  40  cents. 


Figure  No.  188  T. — This  illustrates  Laoif.s’  Toilette. — The  patterns  are  Ladies’ Basque-Waist 
No.  8588  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents;  and  Nine-Gored  Skirt  No.  8303  (copy¬ 
right),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. — (For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


at  each  side  of 
the  placket  and 
falls  in  flutes  at 

the  back  and  below  the  hips.  At  the  front  it  spreads  broad¬ 
ly  toward  the  lower  edge,  which  measures  five  yards  and 


Figure  No. 

188  T.— LADIES’ 

TOILETTE. 

(For  Illustration 
see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No. 
1  88  T .  ■ — This 
consists  of  a 
Ladies’  basque- 
waist  and  nine- 
go  r  e  d  skirt. 
T h e  basque- 
waist  pattern, 
which  is  No. 
8588  and  costs 
Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  is  in  thir¬ 
teen  sizes  for 
ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to 
'  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen  again  on  page  303  of  this  maga¬ 
zine.  The  skirt  pattern,  which  is  No.  8303  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or 
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30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches, 
waist  measure,  and  may  be  seen  again  on  its  accompanying  label. 

There  is  a  refined  grace  about  this  toilette,  which  combines 
brown-and-pink-striped  silk 
with  brown  velvet  and  pink 
silk.  The  basque-waist,  which 
is  closed  at  the  center  of  the 
front,  is  provided  with  a  fit¬ 
ted  lining  and  has  a  full  vest 
gathered  at  the  top  and  plait¬ 
ed  at  the  bottom.  The  smooth 
fronts  are  folded  back  all 
the  way  in  broad  revers  that 
are  faced  with  the  pink  silk 
embroidered  with  spangles. 

The  broad,  whole  back  has 
closely  plaited  fulness  at  the 
bottom,  and  a  deep  ripple 
peplum  is  sewed  to  it  under 
a  wrinkled  ribbon  that  is 
bowed  over  the  ends  of  the 
revers.  A  standing  collar 
completes  the  neck  and  is 
encircled  by  a  wrinkled  stock 
of  velvet  that  is  trimmed  at 
the  upper  and  lower  edges 
writh  &  frill  of  lace  edging. 


The  nine-gored  skirt  has  straight  edges  meeting  bias  edges  in 
the  seams  and  may  be  side-plaited  or  gathered  at  the  back.  It 
ripples  stylishly  at  the  sides  and  back  and  flares  in  the  popular 

manner  at  the  front. 

Striped  silks  are  in  vogue 
for  separate  skirts  and  waists 
and  show  to  especially  good 
advantage  in  the  style  of  skirt 
here  illustrated.  The  waist 
may  be  of  silk  or  velvet  and 
the  decoration  may  be  passe¬ 
menterie,  lace  edging  and 
ribbon. 


LADIES’  COSTUME,  WITH 
FIVE-GORED  SKIRT 
GATHERED  AT  THE 
BACK.  (To  be  Made  With  or 
Without  the  Frill  Caps 
and  Crush  Belt  and  with  a 
Bias  Whole  Back  or  a 
Conventional  Basque-Back.) 
(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8607. — At  figure  No. 
200  T  in  this  magazine  and  al 


8607 

Side- Front  View.  Side- Bark  View. 


Ladies’  Costume,  with  Five-Gored  Skirt  Gathered  at  the  Back.  (To  be  Made  With  or  Without  the  Frill  Caps  and  Crush 
Belt,  and  with  a  Bias  Whole  Back  or  a  Conventional  Basque-Back.)  (Copyright.) 


(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


The  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and 
completed  with  roll-up  flaring  cuffs  that  are  decorated  to  match 
the  revers,  a  frill  of  lace  edging  drooping  from  the  lower  edge. 


figure  A110  on  the  Ladies’  Plate  for  Autumn,  1896,  this  costume 
is  shown  differently  made  up. 

A  most  charming  costume  is  here  pictured  made  of  mohair 
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Figure  No.  191  T. 

Figure  No.  189  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Fancy  Bodice. — The 
pattern  is  No.  8569  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.  Figure 
No.  190  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Fancy  Bodice. — The  pat¬ 
tern  is  No.  8570  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.  Figurs 
No.  191  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Fancy  Bodice. — The  pat¬ 
tern  is  No.  8596  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Descriptions  see  Pages  272  and  273  J 

at  the  left  side.  The  neck  is  completed  with  a  standing  col' 
lar  overlaid  with  insertion  and  closetl  at  the  left  side  aud 
about  its  lower  edge  is  a  ribbon  that  is  softly  knotted  at  the 
center  of  the  front  and  stylishly  bowed  at  the  back.  Two 
crosswise  bands  of  insertion  decorate  the  plastron  below  the 
collar  and  a  band  of  similar  insertion  borders  the  frill  caps, 
which  stand  out  stylishly  over  the  full  puff  sleeves.  The 
puffs  end  some  distance  above  the  elbow  and  are  arranged 
on  coat-shaped  sleeves  that  are  decorated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  puffs  with  a  smooth  band  of  insertion,  and  at  the  wrists 
with  a  band  of  insertion  that  is  arranged  in  a  triple  box- 
plait  at  the  outside  of  the  arm.  A  wide,  softly-wrinkled  gir¬ 
dle  having  frill-finished  ends  closed  at  the  center  of  the  front 
is  a  stylish  and  becoming  accessory. 

The  five-gored  skirt  is  dartless  and  smooth  at  the  top 
across  the  front  and  sides  and  ripples  deeply  below  the  hips  ; 
it  is  gathered  at  the  back  and  flares  broadly  at  the  bottom, 
where  it  measures  about  four  yards  and  three-quarters 


Figure  No.  190  T 


and  silk  and  decorated  with  lace  insertion  and  ribbon.  The 
basque-waist  may  be  made  with  a  bias  whole  back  or  with  a 
conventional  basque-back,  both  styles  being  illustrated.  The 
lining  over  which  the  waist  is  made  is  fitted  by  double  bust 
darts  and  the  usual  seams  and  closed  at  the  center  of  the 
front.  The  full  fronts,  which  join  the  back  in  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams,  are  gathered  along  the  shoulder  edges,  the 
fulness  being  drawn  well  forward  by  gathers  at  the  bottom, 
and  between  the  fronts  appears  a  plastron  that  is  sewed  to 
position  at  the  right  side  and  secured  with  hooks  and  loops 
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Silk,  novelty  goods,  mo¬ 
hair,  serge  and  a  host  of  new 
Autumn  textures  may  be  ap¬ 
propriately  made  up  in  this 
style  and  decorated  simply 
or  elaborately. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8G07 
in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty-eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust  measure.  In 
the  combination  depicted  for 
a  lady  of  medium  size,  the 
costume  requires  seven  yards 
and  a  fourth  of  dress  goods 
forty  inches  wide,  with  two 
yards  of  silk  twenty  inches 
wide.  Of  one  material,  it 
will  need  thirteen  yards  and 
seven-eighths  twenty-two  in¬ 
ches  wide,  or  ten  yards  thirty 
inches  wide,  or  eight  yards 
and  five-eighths  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or  seven  yards 
and  a  half  forty- four  inches 
wide,  or  seven  yards  fifty 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


Figures  Nos.  189  T,  190  T  and- 
191  T.— LADIES’  FANCY 
BODICES. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  271.) 


Figure  No.  189  T.— This 
illustrates  a  Ladies’  basque- 
waist.  The  pattern,  which 
is  No.  85G9  and  costs  Is.  3d. 
or  30  cents,  is  in  thirteen 
sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
Tneasure,  and  is  shown  in 
three  views  on  page  303  of 
this  number  of  The  Delin¬ 
eator. 

The  charming  style  of  the 
waist  is  specially  noticeable 
in  the  present  combination  of 
pale-heliotrope  velvet  with 
lemon-colored  chiffon  over 
silk  of  a  deeper  shade.  The 
back  and  front  have  fulness 
drawn  to  the  center  by  gath¬ 
ers,  the  front  drooping  softly 
over  a  wide  band  of  velvet 
elaborately  embroidered  with 
beads.  The  waist  closing  at 
the  left  side  permits  of  an 
unusually  graceful  draping 
of  a  deep  Bertha  which  droops 
from  the  round  neck.  The 
ends  of  the  Bertha  meet  and 
fall  in  jabot  frills  at  the  back, 
and  a  B limestone  buckle  cov¬ 


ers  a  draping  at  the  center  of 
the  front,  while  drapings  on 
the  shoulders  are  concealed 
by  floral  sprays.  Flowers 
are  also  secured  over  drap- 


Figure  No.  192  T— This  illustrates  Ladies’  Promenade  Costume.— 

price  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  273.) 


round  in  the  medium  sizes.  The  placket  is  finished  above  the 
center  seam  and  the  top  of  the  skirt  is  completed  by  a  belt. 


The  pattern  is  No.  8590  (copyright), 


ings  in  the  stylish,  elbow  puff- 
sleeves,  which  are  finished 
with  ripple  rutiles  that  flare 
downward  over  lace  frills. 
The  waist  may  be  made  high- 
necked  and  with  a  round  yoke 
and  the  sleeves,  may,  if  pre¬ 
ferred,  extend  to  the  wrists. 

Excjuisite  evening  waists 
will  be  fashioned  after  this 
pattern  of  silk  mull  and  em- 
wear  silk  or  soft  woollens, 


broidered  tissues,  while  for  uay 
always  with  a  soft  silken  texture  for  the  Bertha,  will  be  selected. 
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Figure  No.  190  T. — This  represents  a  Ladies’  basque- waist. 
The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8570  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is 
in  thirteen  .sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure,  and  is  further  illustrated  on  page  304. 

This  simple  style  of  full  waist  is  pictured  in  a  combination  of 
blue-and-green  changeable  silk  and  black  satin  overlaid  with 
cream  lace.  The  fronts  are  gathered  at  the  neck  and  shoulder 
edges,  and  the  fulness  is  drawn  to  the  center  by  shirrings  at  the 
lower  edge.  The  back,  which  is  smooth  at  the  top,  has  fulness 
at  the  bottom  laid  in  closely-lapped  plaits.  A  fitted  lining  and 
under-arm  gores  give  a  trim  effect,  and  a  wrinkled  belt  section 
crosses  the  fronts  from  the  under-arm  seams  and  is  drawn  down 
prettily  over  the  closing  of  the  waist  by  a  fancy  buckle.  A  trim¬ 
ming  of  cream  lace  edging  and  insertion  on  the  fronts  gives  a 
light,  dainty  touch.  The  lace-covered  satin  was  used  for  turn¬ 
over  collar-sections  that  flare  over  g  ribbon  stock,  and  for 


Bronze  taffeta,  white  satin  and  cream  lace  are  here  united 
with  gratifying  results  in  this  youthful  and  dressy  waist.  Two 
groups  of  tucks  in  the  fronts  and  a  group  in  the  puff  sleeves  in 
line  with  the  upper  group  in  the  fronts  give  a  distinctive  style 
to  the  waist,  which  is  made  over  a  closely-fitted  lining.  The 
full  fronts  flare  toward  the  shoulders  over  a  full  vest  front  and 
are  prettily  arranged  in  soft  folds  by  gathers  at  the  shoulder  and 
lower  edges.  The  vest  front,  which  is  gathered  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  is  of  lace  over  satin  and  the  full  fronts  and  vest-front 
puff  out  stylishly.  The  back  is  smooth  at  the  top  and  has  ful¬ 
ness  laid  iu  lapped  plaits  at  the  bottom.  Flaring  cuffs  of  white 
satin  roll  up  over  the  sleeves,  and  lace  frills  fall  over  the  hands. 
Pearl-bead  trimming  edges  all  the  tucks,  and  a  stock  of  white 
satin  ribbon  is  closed  at  the  back  under  a  laige  bow.  A 
wrinkled  ribbon  follows  the  lower  edge  of  the  waist. 

This  waist  will  be  charming  for  chiffon  and  other  tissues  for 


Ladies’  Costume,  with  Eight-Gored  Skirt  Gathered  at  the  Back.  (Copyright.) 


(For  Description  see  Page  274.) 


fanciful  upturning  cuffs  that  complete  the  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves, 
which  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
seam  to  flare  in  a  short  puff  at  the  top. 

Lengthwise  disposals  of  insertion  or  edging  are  commended 
for  trimming  full  bodices  for  short-waisted  or  stout  women,  and 
if  the  trimming  is  brought  near  the  closing  toward  the  lower 
edge  the  lengthening  effect  of  such  decoration  will  be  empha¬ 
sized. 

Ostrich  plumes,  aigrettes,  ribbon  and  leaves  adorn  the  straw 
hat. 


Figure  No.  191  T. — This  illustrates  wadies’  tucked  blouse- 
waist.  The  pattern,  which  is  No.  859(5  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen  again  on  page  305. 


evening  or  dressy  afternoon  wear,  and  is  also  suitable  for  the 
development  of  soft  woollens  and  silk. 

The  trimming  on  the  straw  hat  comprises  wings,  ribbon  and 
flowers. 


Figure  No.  192 T.— LADIES’  PROMENADE  COSTUME. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  272.) 

Figure  No.  192  T.— This  represents  a  Ladies’  costume.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8590  and  costs  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents,  is  in 
thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure,  and  is  differently  represented  on  this  page. 

The  costume  is  quite  as  appropriate  for  calling  and  church 
wear  as  for  the  promenade.  It  is  here  pictured  in  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  white  silk  and  brown  mohair  serge,  with  lace  edging, 
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ribbon  and  braid  for  the  simple  garniture.  The  skirt  is  in  eight 
gores  and  is  extremely  graceful,  rippling  deeply  at  the  sides  and 
falling  in  full  folds  at  the  back, 
where  it  is  gathered. 

A  full,  drooping  vest  having  three 
crosswise  lace-edged  tucks  above 
the  bust,  is  an  attractive  feature  of 
the  basque.  Opening  over  the  vest 
are  short  jacket-fronts  that  are 
folded  back  above  the  bust  in  ob¬ 
long  revers  that  extend  out  on  the 
stylish  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves,  which 
are  finished  with  fanciful  rolling 
cuffs.  The  back  of  the  basque  is 
closely  adjusted  and  is  shaped  to 
form  deep  ripples  belowr  the  waist 
at  the  back.  The  standing  collar  is 
trimmed  with  three  frills  of  lace, 
and  a  high,  flaring  collar  rises 
above  it  at  the  back,  ending  just  in 
front  of  the  shoulders.  A  folded 
white  ribbon  covers  the  lower  edge 
of  the  vest. 

Although  a  combination  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  out  the  salient  points 
of  the  mode,  it  is  not  essential  to  a 
good  effect  that  expensive  materials 
be  chosen  if  the  colors  are  harmo¬ 
nious  and  the  trimming  not  tawdry. 

Lace-net  fans  and  flowers  are  hap¬ 
pily  combined  on  the  brown  straw 
hat. 


The  eight-gored  skirt  is  dartless  and  smooth  at  the  top  across 
the  front  and  sides  and  is  compactly  gathered  at  the  back ;  it 


LADIES’  COSTUME,  WITH  EIGHT- 
GORED  SKIRT  GATHERED 
AT  THE  BACK. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  273.) 

No.  8590. — At  figure  No.  192  T 
in  this  magazine  this  costume  is 
shown  differently  made  up. 

The  costume  is  here  pictured 
made  of  serge,  silk  and  velvet 
and  decorated  with  lace  edging. 

Between  the  basque  fronts  is  seen 
a  soft  vest  of  silk,  in  which  three 
crosswise  tucks  are  formed  near  the 
top.  The  vest  is  gathered  at  the 
neck  and  lower  edges  and  droops 
softly  over  fitted  lining-fronts  closed 
at  the  center ;  it  is  sewed  to  the 
lining  at  one  side  and  secured  with 
hooks  and  loops  at  the  other  side, 
and  its  lower  edge  is  covered  by  a 
■wrinkled  band  of  velvet.  The  jacket 
fronts,  which  have  pointed  lower 
front  corners,  are  folded  back  above 
the  bust  in  shapely  oblong  revers. 

At  the  back  and  sides  the  basque 
extends  to  jacket  depth  and  is  ad¬ 
justed  by  under-arm  and  side- 
back  gores  and  a  curving  center 
seam,  the  parts  being  shaped  below 
the  waist-line  to  produce  flute-like 
folds  that  are  most  pronounced  at 
the  center  of  the  back  and  show 
the  pretty  silk  lining.  The  one- 
seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top  and  arranged  over 
coat-shaped  linings;  they  fit  the 
arm  closely  below  the  elbow  and 
are  completed  by  pointed  cuffs  that 
flare  above  a  frill  of  lace  edging  at 
the  wrist.  A  standing  collar  of  vel¬ 
vet  is  closed  at  the  left  side  and  a 
dainty  bow,  composed  of  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  lace  edging  gathered  under 
a  soft  knot  of  velvet,  gives  a 
pretty  finish  at  the  throat.  Out¬ 
side  the  standing  collar  rises  a  high 
Medici  collar  that  ends  at  the  revers,  and  a  frill  of  lace  edg¬ 
ing  covers  the  inside  of  the  Medici  collar,  with  dainty  effect. 


Figure  No.  193  T. — This  illustrates  Maternity  Gown. — The  pattern  is  No.  8585  (copyright), 
price  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. — (For  Description  see  Page  275.) 

ripples  deeply  below  the  hips  and  at  the  back  and  dares  broadly  at 
the  foot.  It  is  of  conservative  dimensions,  measuring  about  five 
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yards  and  an  eighth  at  the  lower  edge  in  the  medium  sizes. 

The  costume  may  serve  alike  for  dressy  wear  and  for  church 
or  promenade  and  for  its  tasteful  development  silk  and  velvet 


We  have  pattern  No.  8590  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  costume  requires  eight  yards  and  a  half  of 

dress  goods  forty  inches  wide,  with  a  yard 
and  live-eighths  of  silk  and  a  yard  and  a 
fourth  of  velvet,  each  twenty  inches  wide. 
Of  one  material,  it  needs  fourteen  yards 
and  three-fourths  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  eleven  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty 
inches  wide,  or  ten  yards  thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  eight  yards  and  five-eighths  forty- 
four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  8d. 
or  40  cents. 


.Figure  No.  194  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Outdoor  Toilette. — The  patterns  are  Ladies 
Cape  No.  8553  (copyright),  price  Is.  or  25  cents;  and  Skirt  No.  8599 
(copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  279.) 


may  be  combined,  or  camel’s-hair,  cloth  and  various  novelty 
goods  may  be  chosen  and  decorated  with  a  trifling  amount  of 
lace  edging  and  ribbon,  passementerie  or  embroidered  bands. 


Figure  No.  193  T.— MATERNITY  GOWN. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  274.) 

Figure  No.  193  T. — This  illustrates  a 
Maternity  costume.  The  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8585  and  costs  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents, 
is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure, 
and  may  be  seen  in  four  views  on  page 
280  of  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

The  gown  is  here  pictured  made  of 
gray  serge,  with  a  vest  and  stock  of  em¬ 
broidered  blue  silk,  revers  facings  and 
cuffs  of  plain  blue  silk  and  frills  of  hand- 
Bome  lace  edging.  The  basque  is  adjust¬ 
able  in  front,  an  advantage  that  will  be 
obvious  to  women  seeking  to  combine 
comfort  with  style.  The  full  vest  is  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top  and  drawn  on  tapes  at  the 
bottom  and  droops  becomingly  ;  it  is  ar¬ 
ranged  on  liniag  fronts  that  are  each  in 
two  sections,  the  sections  being  joined 
together  at  the  top  and  laced  together 
below.  The  jacket  fronts  are  folded  back 
in  fancy  revers  that  extend  over  on  the 
sleeves  and  taper  to  points  below  the  bust; 
a  frill  of  lace  edging  that  is  deepest  on 
the  shoulders  falls  softly  over  each  revers 
and  has  the  effect  of  a  narrow  jabot  be¬ 
low  the  bust.  Under-arm  and  side-back 
gores  and  a  curving  center  seam  complete 
the  adjustment  of  the  basque  and  extra 
fulness  below  the  waist  is  underfolded  in 
a  double  box-plait  at  the  center  seam  and 
in  two  overlapping  side-plaits  at  each 
side-back  seam.  The  one-seam  leg-o’- 
mutton  sleeves,  which  are  gathered  at  the 
top,  stand  out  fashionably  and  droop  softly 
and  are  completed  with  upturned  cuffs  that 
flare  prettily.  The  standing  collar  is  en¬ 
circled  by  a  wrinkled  stock  of  silk  match¬ 
ing  the  vest,  the  stock  being  closed  at  the 
back  under  a  'stylish  bow.  The  free  edges 
of  the  revers  and  the  cuffs  are  bordered 
with  bead  gimp  and  the  free  edges  of  the 
basque  are  followed  by  passementerie. 

The  five-gored  skirt  ripples  gracefully 
below  the  hips  and  is  gathered  at  the 
back.  Tapes  inserted  in  the  belt  across 
the  front  and  sides  adjust  the  skirt  as  re¬ 
quired.  A  knife-plaiting  of  gray  silk 
headed  by  a  row  of  passementerie  is  added 
to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 

For  the  street,  such  materials  as  silk, 
camel’s-hair,  mohair,  novelty  goods,  etc., 
will  be  chosen,  and  for  the  house,  challis, 
vailing,  crepon  and  light-weight  wool  or 
silk-and-wool  goods  will  be  most  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  vest  should  contrast  with  the 
remainder  of  the  gown  and  such  decora¬ 
tions  as  ribbon,  passementerie,  braid,  lace 
or  embroidered  edging  are  commended. 
A  becoming  costume  could  combine  dark 
green  etamine,  Persian  silk  showing  red 
tones,  and  ecru 


edging. 


The  hat  is  a  fancy  straw  richly  trimmed  with  figured  silk,  lace 
and  flowers. 

{Descriptions  continued  on  Page  279.) 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FIGURES  SHOWN  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE. 


Figure  D  27. — LITTLE  BOYS’  SUIT. 

Figure  D  27. — This  illustrates  a  Little  Boys’  jacket  and  knee 
trousers.  The  jacket  pattern,  which  is  No.  8544  and  costs  lOd. 
or  20  cents,  is  in  eight  sizes  for  little  boys  from  two  to  nine 
years  of  age,  and  may  be  seen  again  on  page  332.  The  trousers 
pattern,  which  is  No.  3783  and  costs  7d.  or  15  cents,  is  in 
twelve  sizes,  from  five  to  sixteen  years,  and  is  also  illustrated 
on  the  accompanying  label. 

This  stylish  suit  for  a  small  boy  is  pictured  made  of  serge  and 
trimmed  with  braid  and  large  and  small  buttons.  The  jacket, 
which  is  known  as  the  Lenox  or  Newport  reefer,  is  in  double- 
breasted  style,  the  fronts 
being  widely  lapped  and 
closed  with  button-holes 
and  large  buttons.  The 
sailor  collar  is  straight 
and  is  unusually  deep  at 
the  back  and  its  square 
ends  lap  with  the  fronts. 

Pocket-laps  conceal  open¬ 
ings  to  inserted  side-pock¬ 
ets  and  a  welt  finishes  the 
opening  to  the  breast 
pocket  in  the  left  front. 

The  sleeves  are  shapely 
and  of  comfortable  width. 

The  knee  trousers  are 
closed  with  a  fly. 

The  Tam  O’Shanter 
cap  matches  the  suit. 

Figure  D  28. — LADIES’ 

NORFOLK  JACKET. 

Figure  I)  28. — This  il¬ 
lustrates  a  Ladies’  Nor¬ 
folk  jacket.  The  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8573  and 
costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents, 
is  in  thirteen  sizes  for 
ladies  from  twenty-eight 
to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  may  be 
seen  in  three  views  on 
page  298  of  this  number 
of  The  Delineator. 

Mixed  cheviot  and 
darker  velvet  are  here 
pictured  in  the  jacket,  and 
machine- stitching  pro¬ 
vides  a  neat  finish.  A 
linen  chemisette  and  bow- 
tie  appear  in  the  open 
neck.  The  jacket  is 
basque-fitted  and  is  closed 
in  double-breasted  style 
with  button-holes  and 
buttons.  The  fronts  are 

reversed  above  the  closing  in  pointed  lapels  that  meet  the  rolling 
collar  in  notches  and  extend  slightly  beyond  the  collar.  The 
applied  plaits  taper  gradually  to  be  narrowest  at  the  waist-line 
and  a  leather  belt  encircles  the  waist  and  is  closed  with  a  harness 
buckle.  The  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are  gathered  at 
the  top  and  flare  and  droop  in  the  approved  manner. 

The  felt  hat  is  decorated  with  ribbon,  berries,  leaves  and 
feathers. 

Figure  D  29.— LITTLE  GIRLS’  TOILETTE. 

Figure  D  29. — This  illustrates  a  Little  girls’  cape  and  dress. 
The  cape  pattern,  which  is  No.  8504  and  costs  7d.  or  15  cents, 
is  in  ten  sizes  for  little  girls  from  one-half  to  nine  years  old,  and 
is  differently  pictured  on  page  327  of  this  issue  of  The  Delinea¬ 
tor.  The  dress  pattern,  which  is  No.  8529  and  costs  lOd.  or  20 
cents,  is  in  eight  sizes  for  little  girls  from  one  to  eight  years  old, 
and  may  be  seen  again  on  its  accompanying  label. 

The  double  cape  is  made  of  fawn  faced  cloth  and  prettily 


decorated  with  braid.  It  is  in  circular  ripple  style  and  a  mili¬ 
tary  turn-down  collar  completes  the  neck.  If  preferred,  the  cape 
may  be  made  up  single  and  finished  with  a  rolling  collar. 

The  dress  is  of  gay  plaid  wool  and  has  a  full  skirt  deeply 
hemmed  at  the  bottom,  gathered  at  the  top  and  joined  to  the 
full  waist,  which  is  made  with  a  square  yoke  and  full  sleeves. 
The  felt  hat  is  decorated  with  ribbon  and  flowers. 

Figure  D  30.— LTTTLE  GIRLS’  TOILETTE. 

Figure  1)30. — This  illustrates  Little  Girls’  jacket  and  dress. 
The  jacket  pattern,  which  is  No.  857G  and  costs  lOd.  or  20 

cents,  is  in  seven  sizes 
for  little  girls  from  two  to 
eight  years  of  age,  and 
may  be  seen  differently 
depicted  on  page  325. 
The  dress  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8380  and  costs  lOd. 
or  20  cents,  is  in  seven 
sizes  from  one-half  to  six 
years,  and  may  be  seen  on 
its  accompanying  label. 

The  graceful  Empire 
jacket  is  pictured  made 
of  hunters’  green  faced 
cloth,  with  light- tan  cloth 
for  the  collar  and  cuff's 
and  braid  for  decoration. 
The  loose  fronts  are  closed 
in  double-breasted  style 
with  button-holes  and  but¬ 
tons,  and  the  wide  cir¬ 
cular  back  is  joined  to  a 
square  yoke  and  forms 
deep  outstanding  flutes. 
The  fanciful  collar  is  pret¬ 
tily  decorated  with  braid 
and  falls  in  epaulette  tabs 
over  the  sleeves  and  is 
square  at  the  front  and 
back.  The  large  puff 
sleeves  droop  becomingly. 

The  dress  is  made  of 
nickel  gray  camel’s-hair. 
The  straight,  full  skirt  is 
deeply  hemmed  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  gathered  at  the 
top,  where  it  is  joined  to 
the  quaint,  short  waist. 

The  hat  is  of  dark 
straw  tastefully  decorated 
with  ribbon,  flowers  and 
grasses. 


Back  Views  of  Styles  Shown  on  Opposite  Page. 


Figure  D  31.— GIRLS’ 
OUTDOOR  TOILETTE. 


Figure  D31. — This  il¬ 
lustrates  Girls’  cape  and  dress.  The  cape  pattern,  which  is 
No.  8561  and  costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in  seven  sizes  for  girls 
from  three  to  nine  years,  and  may  be  seen  in  two  views  on 
page  319.  The  dress  pattern,  which  is  No.  8408  and  costs  Is. 
or  25  cents,  is  in  eight  sizes  for  girls  from  five  to  twelve  years, 
and  may  be  seen  again  on  its  accompanying  label. 

The  cape  is  made  of  garnet  cloth  attractively  trimmed  with 
gold  braid,  buttons  and  ribbon.  It  is  of  jaunty  length  and  is 
composed  of  ten  gores  that  are  shaped  to  produce  graceful  rip¬ 
ples.  The  seams  are  terminated,  in  this  instance,  a  short  distance 
from  the  lower  edge,  but  they  may  be  closed  all  the  wray,  if 
desired.  The  neck  is  completed  with  a  high  military  turn-down 
collar  and  a  ribbon  is  prettily  bowed  between  its  flaring  ends. 

The  dress  is  made  of  gray  mohair  and  trimmed  above  the  hem 
with  two  bands  of  black  velvet  piped  at  both  edges  with  silk. 
The  skirt  is  gathered  and  sewed  to  the  bottom  of  the  waist, 
which  has  pretty  features  in  a  star  collar  and  bishop  sleeves. 

The  hat  is  trimmed  with  ribbon  and  ostrich  plumes. 
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{Descriptions  Continued  from  Page  275.) 

Figure  No.  194  T.— LADAS’  OUTDOOR  TOILETTE. 

(For  Illustration  soe  Page  275.) 

|  Figure  No.  194  T. — This  illustrates  a  Ladies’  cape  and  skirt. 
The  cape  pattern,  which  is  No.  8558  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents, 
I  is  in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches^ 
I  bust  measure,  and  is  differently  represented  on  page  296. 

The  skirt  pattern,  which  is  No.  8599  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty  to  thirty-six 
inches,  waist  measure,  and  is  again  shown  on  page  307. 

This  toilette  will  be  in  irreproachable  taste  for  the  prom¬ 
enade,  or  for  calling,  church,  etc.  The  three-piece  skirt 
is  of  a  gray-and-green  checked  dress  goods.  At  the  front 
and  sides  it  is  dart- fitted,  while  at  the  back  it  is  gath¬ 
ered  ;  it  falls  in  full  folds  at  the  back  and  in  flutes  at  the 
sides,  and  presents  the  fashionable  broad  flare  in  front. 

Military-blue  cloth  Avas  used  for  the  gored  cape,  which 
has  an  underfolded  box-plait  at  each  seam  a  little  below 
the  neck.  The  plaits  flare  gracefully  and  pointed  straps 
cover  the  seams  above  them.  The  high  collar,  which  is 
inlaid  with  velvet  and  edged  Avith  a  self-strapping,  is 
fancifully  pointed  at  its  outer  edge  and  its  center  seam  is 
terminated  a  little  below  the  top,  the  edges  flaring  prettily. 
Machine-stitching  finishes  the  cape  in  "tailor  fashion  and 
small  pearl  buttons  on  the  straps  add  a  dressy  touch. 

Mohair,  cheviot  and  broadcloth  are  suitable  materials 
tor  the  skirt,  and  stylish  capes  are  cut  from  velvet,  plain 
or  brocaded  satin  or  fine  cloth  in  blue,  brown  or  black. 


8609 


Side-Pront  View. 

The  hat  is  elaborately  trimmed  with  Avhite  chiffon,  a  black- 
'ird,  feathers  and  an  aigrette. 


LADIES’  COSTUME,  HAYING  THE  NEW  BELL  OR  CIR¬ 
CULAR  SKIRT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8609. — At  figures  Nos.  201  T  and  D22  in  this  number  of 
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The  Delineator  this  costume  is  shoAvn  differently  made  up 
and  trimmed. 

I  he  newest  cut  and  style  of  tailor-made  costume  is  here 
pictured  made  of  mixed  rough  cheviot  and  faced  cloth  and 
decorated  with  braid.  The  fronts  open  in  fancy  revers  over  a 
smooth  plastron  that  is  arranged  on  lining  fronts  fitted  by  double 


8609 


Side-Back  View. 

Ladies’  Costume,  having  the  Neav  Bell  or  Circular  Skirt 

(Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

bust  darts  and  closed  at  the  center,  the  plastron  being  perma¬ 
nently  sewed  at  the  right  side  and  fastened  Avith  hooks  and  loops 
at  the  left.  The  revers  are  broad  and  of  fanciful  outline  at 
the  top  and  taper  to  points  a  little  below  the  waist-line,  where 
the  fronts  meet  and  then  separate.  Under-arm  and  side-back 
gores  and  a  curving  center  seam  complete  the  accurate  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  basque,  which  is  shaped  to  form  a  series  of  rounding 
tabs  at  the  bottom.  Braid  folloAvs  the  side-back  seams  of  the 
basque  and  is  coiled  in  a  pretty  trefoil  near  the  top  of  each  seam  ; 
it  is  continued  about  the  edges  of  the  tabs  and  coiled  in  trefoils 
at  the  top  of  the  tabs  at  the  sides.  The  high  standing  collar  is 
closed  at  the  left  side.  The  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are 
gathered  at  the  top  and  flare  stylishly  above  the  elbow,  the 
adjustment  below  being  close;  they  are  arranged  over  coat- 
shaped  linings  and  finished  with  pointed  cuffs  that  flare  fashion¬ 
ably. 

The  new  bell  or  circular  skirt  fits  the  figure  closely  at  the  top 
across  the  front  and  sides,  three  darts  being  taken  up  at  each 
side  of  the  center  of  the  front.  The  back  edges  are  joined  in  a 
center  seam  and  the  top  is  gathered  at  each  side  of  the  seam. 
At  the  bottom  the  skirt  flares  broadly  and  measures  about  four 
yards  anti  a  half  in  the  medium  sizes.  It  falls  in  deep  ripples 
below  the  hips  and  at  the  back.  The  placket  is  finished  above 
the  seam  and  the  top  of  the  skirt  is  finished  with  a  belt. 

Some  hint  of  possible  changes  to  come  will  be  noted  in  this 
costume  in  the  graceful  skirt  modified  in  regard  to  fulness,  and 
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in  the  ieg-0’ -mutton  sleeves,  extremely  close-fitting  on  the  fore¬ 
arm  and  bouffant  above. 

Scotch  mixtures,  English  suitings,  faced  cloth,  mohair  and  serge 
■will  be  made  up  in  this  style  and  trimmed  with  braid  or  silk. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8609  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  In  the  com¬ 
bination  represented  for  a  lady  of  medium  size,  the  costume 
requires  six  yards  and  three-fourths  of  mixed  and  three-fourths 
of  a  yard  of  plain  goods  forty  inches  wide.  Of  one  material,  it 


of  lace  edging  that  are  deepest  on  the  shoulders  and  taper  toward 
the  ends  of  the  revers.  Under-arm  and  side-back  gores  and  a 
curving  center  seam  enter  into  the  adjustment  and  extra  widths 
at  the  middle  three  seams  below  the  waist  are  underfolded  in  a 
double  box-plait  at  the  center  seam  and  in  two  backward-turning 
plaits  at  each  side-back  seam,  the  plaits  spreading  prettily  while 
a  slight  ripple  is  produced  at  each  side  seam.  The  one-seam 
leg-o’-mutton  sleeves,  which  are  gathered  at  the  top,  are 
arranged  on  coat-sliaped  linings  and  flare  prettily  above  the 


elbow  ;  they  are  finished 
with  upward-flaring  round 
cuffs  and  deep  frills  of 


edging, 


being  trimmed  at  the  top  I 
with  a  row  of  passemen¬ 
terie.  The  standing  col¬ 
lar  is  encircled  by  a  wrin¬ 
kled  ribbon  that  is  bowed 
stylishly  at  the  back. 

The  five-smred  skirt 


needs  twelve  yards  and  an  eighth  twenty-two  inches  wide, 
or  nine  yards  thirty  inches  wide,  or  seven  yards  and  a  half 
thirty-six  inches  Avide,  or  six  yards  and  three-fourths  for¬ 
ty-four  inches  wide,  or  five  yards  and  seven-eighths  fifty 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


MATERNITY  COSTUME,  ADJUSTABLE  IN  FRONT  AND 
HAYING-  A  FIYE-GORED  SKIRT 


8585 


(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8585.— By  referring  to  figure  No.  193  T  in  this  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Delineator,  this  costume  may  be  again  seen. 

The  handsome  costume  possesses  the  practical  features 
demanded  in  a  gown  of  this  kind  and  its  merits  are  quite 
obvious.  It  is  here  pictured  made  of  mohair  and  silk,  with 
lace  edging  for  the  frills.  The  basque  has  jacket-fronts  opening 
over  a  full  vest  that  is  gathered  at  the  neck  and  drawn  in  on 
shirr  tapes  at  the  lower  edge.  The  vest  is  sewed  flatly  at  its 
back  edges  to  smooth  lining-fronts  and  droops  slightly  at  the 
center;  the  lining  fronts  are  each  composed  of  two  sections 
that  are  joined  together  from  the  shoulder  edges  nearly  to  the 
bust  and  laced  together  below.  The  lining  and  full  vest  close  at 
the  center  and  the  jacket  fronts  are  folded  back  in  broad  revers 
that  are  bordered  with  passementerie  and  almost  covered  by  frills 


Side- Back  View. 

Maternity  Costume,  Adjustable  in  Front  and  having  a  Five-Gored 

Skirt.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


flares  broadly  at  the  bottom,  where  it  measures  about  five  yards 
round  in  the  medium  sizes.  It  is  shaped  to  ripple  gracefully 
below  the  hips  and  is  gathered  at  the  back  and  completed  at  the 
top  by  a  belt  to  which  buttons  are  sewed  to  pass  through  loops 
on  the  inside  of  the  basque.  Tapes  are  inserted  in  the  belt  across 
the  front  and  side  gores  and  drawn  through  openings  made  iD 
the  under  side  of  the  belt  at  each  side  of  the  center  of  the  front 
to  regulate  the  size  about  the  waist. 

The  costume  may  be  made  up  in  silk,  cheviot,  serge  and 
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many  soft  and  serviceable  woollens  of  light  or  dark  hue,  and  is 
suitable  for  both  house  and  street  wear.  Silk  will  usually  be 
liked  for  the  vest  in  combination  with  other  textures. 

We  have  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8585 
in  thirteen  sizes, 
for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure. 
For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the 
costume  will  re¬ 
quire  eight  yards 
and  a  half  of 
dress  goods  for¬ 
ty  inches  wide, 
with  a  yard  and 
three-eighths  of 
silk  twenty  inch¬ 
es  wide,  and  two 
yards  of  edging 
nine  inches  wide. 
Of  one  material, 
it  needs  fifteen 
yards  and  three- 
eighths  twenty- 
two  inches  wide, 


LADIES’  BICYCLE  COSTUME,  CONSISTING  OF  A  JACKET,  A 
SHORT  SKIRT  (Perforated  for  Shorter  Length),  AND 
BLOOMERS  WITH  CUFFS.  (To  be  Worn  with  a 
Blouse,  Shirt-Waist  or  High-Necked  Vest  and 
with  Boots  or  Leggings.)  (Also  Desirable 
for  Hunting,  Pedestrianism,  Etc 
(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8555. — At  figure  D  85  in  this  magazine  and  at  figure  A  108  on 
the  Ladies’  Plate  for  Autumn,  1896,  this  costume  is  again  shown. 

The  costume  is  practical  in  style  and  graceful  in  effect  and  is 
here  pictured  made  of  serge  and  finished  with  stitching.  The 
bloomers  are  shaped  by  inside  and  outside  leg  seams  and  a 
center  seam,  the  outside  seams  being  terminated  at  both  ends 
at  underlaps  allowed  on  the  backs.  The  lower  edges  of  the 
legs  are  gathered  and  finished  with  cuffs  that  are  closed  like  the 
openings  with  buttons  and  button-holes.  The  bloomers  are 
gathered  at  the  top  and  completed  with  bands,  and  are  closed 
at  the  sides  with  buttons  and  button-holes. 

The  skirt  consists  of  three  gores  and  a  straight  back-breadth 
and  is  arranged  at  the  back  in  two  boiJ’-plaits  that  are  single  at 
their  front  folds  and  double  at  their  back  folds.  At  the  front 
and  sides  it  is  smooth  at  the  top  and  ripples  below  the  hips,  and 
the  side-front  seams  are  terminated  below  plackets  that  are 
closed  with  buttons  and  button-holes  in  a  fly.  The  skirt  is 
comfortably  wide,  measuring  a  little  over  three  yards  and  a 
fourth  in  the  medium  sizes,  and  may  be  made  in  either  of  the 
two  lengths  illustrated.  The  belt  completing  the  top  of  the  skirt 

is  in  two  sections  that 
are  closed  above  the 
plackets. 

The  jacket  is  fitted 
by  a  center  seam,  wide 
side-back  gores  and 
single  bust  darts  and 
is  lengthened  back  of 
the  darts  by  a  ripple 
peplum  having  a  cen¬ 
ter  seam.  The  fronts 
are  reversed  in  lapels 
by  a  rolling  collar  that 
forms  notches  with  the 
lapels,  and  may  be 
closed  in  double-  brea  s  t  - 
ed  style  with  button 
holes  and  buttons  or 
rolled  in  lapels  all  the 
way,  as  preferred, 
both  effects  being  il 
lustrated.  The  darts 
are  left  open  for  a  short 
distance  at  the  waist¬ 
line  to  allow  a  belt 
having  pointed  ends  to 
pass  under  the  fronts. 
The  sleeves  are  in  two- 
seam  leg-o’  -mutton 
style  and  are  gathered 
at  the  top. 

In  the  choice  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  cycling  cos¬ 
tumes  there  is  little 
scope,  neatness  and 
durability  being  the 
two  requisite  qualities. 
Becoming  colors,  how¬ 
ever,  can  be  selected, 
brown,  blue,  gray, 
etc,,  being  obtainable 
in  mixtures  that  do 
not  readily  show  dust 
marks.  The  bloomers 
are  sometimes  made  of 
linen  when  the  cos¬ 
tume  is  of  cloth,  for 
the  sake  of  lightness 
and  coolness.  Stitch¬ 
ing  is  the  usual  finish. 


8555 

Front  View. 


Back  View. 


Ladies’  Bicycle  Costume,  Consisting  of  a  Jacket,  a  Short  Skirt  (Perforated  for  Shorter  Length),  and 
Bloomers  with  Cuffs.  (To  be  Worn  with  a  Blouse,  Shirt-Waist  or  High-Necked  Vest,  and 
with  Boots  or  Leggings.)  Also  Desirable  for  Hunting,  Pedestrianism,  etc.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


or  eleven  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty  inches  wide,  or  ten  yards 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  eight  yards  and  seven-eighths  forty- 
four  inches  wide,  or  seven  yards  and  a  half  fifty  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


We  have  pattern  No.  8555  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  costume  requires  eleven  yards  and  tliree- 
eightlis  of  material  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  eight  yards 
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Figure  No.  195  T.— LADIES’  DOUBLE-BREASTED 
JACKET. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  195  T. — This  illustrates  a  Ladies’  jacket. 
The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8G08  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  is  shown  again  on 
page  300. 

Light-gray  cloth  of  fine  quality  was  here  selected  for 
the  jacket.  The  loose  box  fronts  are  closed  in  double- 
breasted  style  with  buttons  and  button-holes  arranged  in 
pairs  at  the  bust  and  below  the  waist  and  follow  the  curve 
of  the  figure  at  the  sides.  The  close-fitting  back  has  under- 


Figure  No.  195  T. 


Figure  No.  196  T. 

Figure  No.  195  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Double-Breasted  Jacket. — The  pattern  is  No.  8608  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 
Figure  No.  196  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Cape- Wrap. — The  pattern  is  No.  8589  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


(For  Descriptions  seo  Pages  282  and  283.  i 


and  three-fourths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  seven  yards  and 
three-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  six  yards  and  a  fourth 
fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


folded  box-plaits  at  the  middle  three  seams  below  the  waist, 
the  plaits  standing  out  in  deep  flutes.  Above  the  closing  tne 
fronts  are  rolled  back  in  lapels  th.Lt  meet  and  extend  in  point3 
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Figure  No.  198  X. 

fronts  of  the  wrap  are  closely  fitted  and 
are  narrowed  toward  the  waist-line,  the 
fronts  being  pointed  at  the  end  of  the 
closing  while  the  back  falls  in  two  tabs 
below  the  waist.  Circular,  ripple  sides 
connect  the  back  and  fronts,  and  are 
smooth  at  the  top.  The  neck  finish  is  a 
standing  collar  which  is  concealed  by  a 
deeply- fluted  circular  ruffle  that  flares 
from  its  upper  edge,  and  lace  is  frilled  in 
to  give  a  fluffy,  high  effect. 

Extremely  smart  wraps  of  this  kind  can 
be  made  of  figured  or  plain  silken  textures 
with  elaborate  garnitures  of  lace,  gimp 
passementerie,  etc. 

Ribbon,  flowers  and  white  embroid¬ 
ered  chiffon  form  the  trimming  of  the 
straw  hat. 

- - 


Figures  Nos.  191  T  and  198  T. — LADIES' 


beyond  the  ends  of  a  well-shaped  rolling  coat-col¬ 
lar.  The  mutton-leg  sleeves  are  gathered  and  stand 
out  in  a  puff  at  the  top.  Openings  to  side-pockets 
are  covered  by  square-cornered  laps.  Machine- 
stitching  finishes  the  jacket  in  tailor  style. 

A  velvet  collar  facing  is  a  dressy  addition  to 
jackets,  for  which  diagonal,  serge,  cheviot  and 
mixed  coatings  are  liked. 

The  straw  hat  is  trimmed  with  quills,  aigrettes, 
light  ribbon  and  a  ruffle  of  dark  silk. 


Figure  No.  196  T.— LADIES  CAPE-WRAP. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  282.) 

Figure  No.  196  T. — This  represents  a  Ladies’ 
cape-wrap.  The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8589  and 
costs  Is.  8d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  ten  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  meas¬ 
ure,  and  is  further  illustrated  on  page  295. 

This  stylish  cape-wrap  is  most  convenient  to  wear 


FANCY  WAISTS. 


Figure  No.  191  T. 


(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 


^gure  No.  197  T.  — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Fancy  Waist. — The  pattern  is  No.  8613  (copy¬ 
right),  price  Is.  or  25  cents.  Figure  No.  198  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Fancy 
Waist. — The  pattern  is  No.  8574  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Descriptions  see  Pages  283  and  284.) 


with  gowns  having  fluffy  accessories  that  would  be  crushed  by  a 
acket.  Black  satin  is  the  material  here  shown  and  the  decora¬ 
tion  introduces  jet,  lace  ruching  and  ribbon.  Both  the  back  and 


Figure  No.  197  T. — This  illustrates  a 
Ladies’  waist.  The  pattern,  which  is  No. 
8613  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  thir 
teen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  may 
be  seen  differently  made  up  on  page  304 
of  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

The  fichu  drapery  is  a  graceful  and  becoming  feature  of  the 
waist,  which  is  here  shown  made  of  figured  silk.  The  drapery 
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sections,  which  are  gathered  into  the  shoulder  and  under-arm 
seams,  are  drawn  over  the  fitted  fronts,  crossed  below  the  bust 
and  carried  about  the  waist  to  the  back,  where  they  may  be 
bowed  or  finished  in  fr  ills ;  they  are  outlined  by  a  row  of  inser¬ 
tion  and  between  them  a  Y-shaped  facing  of  lace  net  is  applied 
on  the  fronts.  The  standing  collar  also  is  overlaid  with  the  net. 
The  back  is  smooth  across  the  shoulders  but  has  fulness  below 
drawn  to  the  center  by  gath- 


effect.  The  closing  is  made  at  the  left  side  to  permit  an  artistic 
draping  of  the  front,  which  droops  softly  at  the  center,  the  ful¬ 
ness  being  drawn  to  the  center  at  the  bottom.  On  the  front  is 
applied  a  fanciful  yoke,  and  a  similar  yoke  appears  above  the 
back,  which  has  fulness  evenly  distributed  across  the  top  and 
drawn  to  the  center  at  the  bottom  by  gathers.  The  wrinkled 


; 


girdle  is  novel  in  its  arrangement,  its  ends  being  drawn  up 


ers  at  the  waist-line.  The 
leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  stand 
out  in  stylish  puffs  at  the  top 
and  over  them  fall  deep  frill 
caps  that  are  decorated  quite 
elaborately  with  lace  frills 
and  lace  insertion  ;  the  wrists 
are  trimmed  with  a  frill  of 
lace  headed  by  a  row  of  in¬ 
sertion. 

The  material  chosen  for 
this  waist  should  be  of  a  tex¬ 
ture  that  is  adapted  to  soft 
disposals,  else  the  graceful 
etfect  will  be  lost.  Ribbon 
could  be  tastefully  utilized 
for  trimming  in  conjunction 
with  gimp  or  narrow  lace 
bands. 


closely  and  crossed  at  the  front.  The  standing  collar  is  prettily 
trimmed  with  a  ribbon  stock  and  a  frill  of  the  organdy.  The 
mousquetaire  sleeves,  which  are  wrinkled  from  the  wrist  to 
above  the  elbow  and  stand  out  in  a  puff  at  the  top,  are  trimmed 
with  a  frill  of  edging  headed  by  a  prettily  arranged  ribbon.  If 


Figure  No.  198  T. — This 
represents  a  Ladies’  basque- 


Side-Back  View. 

Ladies’  Greek  Gown.  (To  be  Made  With  or  Without  the  Sleeves 

AND  WITH  A  DeMI-TRAIN  OR  IN  ROUND  LENGTH.)  KNOWN 

as  the  Trilby  Gown.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


1168 

Side-Front  View. 


desired,  the  waist  may  be  made  with  a  round  neck  and  elbow 
sleeves. 

Chiffon,  mousseline  de  sole  and  embroidered  tissues  are  the  I 
fabrics  suitable  for  this  waist,  and  the  trimmings  will  necessarily  I 
be  dainty  and  light. 


waist.  The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8574  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  is  shown  in  three  views  on  page 
302  of  this  issue  of  The  Delineator. 

This  exquisitely  dainty  waist  is  of  figured  organdy  and  figured 
lace  net  over  pale-green  silk,  a  decoration  of  pearl-bead  trim¬ 
ming,  buckles,  lace  edging  and  ribbon  heightening  the  charming 


LADIES’  GREEK  GOWN.  (To  be  Made  With  or  Without  trs 
Sleeves  and  with  a  Demi-Train  or  in  Round  Length.) 
KNOWN  AS  THE  TRILBY  GOWN. 

(For  Dlustratious  see  this  Page.) 

No.  1168. — This  graceful  gown  is  here  pictured  made  is| 
cream-white  cashmere  and  finished  with  a  cordeliere.  It  slip* I 
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on  over  the  Goad  and  the  low  neck 
is  turned  under  deeply  at  the  top 
and  sewed  to  form  a  casing  for 
shirr-straps  below  a  frill  heading. 
The  front  droops  gracefully  in  a 
pouf  below  the  waist  at  the  center, 
the  pouf  being  supported  by  a  stay 
that  is  tacked  to  the  front  on  the 
shoulders  and  crossed  over  the 
front,  which  is  tacked  to  the  stay 
to  complete  the  picturesque  drap¬ 
ing.  A  cordeliere  conceals  the  stay 
and  is  tied  at  the  right  side  of  the 
front  under  the  pouf  Three  back¬ 
ward-turning  plaits  and  three  for¬ 
ward-turning  plaits  made  in  the 
lower  part  of  each  arm’s-eye  throw 
pretty  fulness  into  the  gown  at  the 
sides  and  the  arm’s-eye  is  com¬ 
pleted  with  a  band.  Long,  flow¬ 
ing  drapery-sleeves  that  fall  in 
double  jabots  on  the  gown  may  be 
used  or  not,  as  preferred.  Droop¬ 
ing  below  each  shoulder  at  the  front 
and  back  is  a  soft  jabot  of  the 
material  laid  in  overlapping  plaits 
that  are  caught  under  a  soft  twist 
of  material  on  the  shoulder.  The 
gown  is  hemmed  at  the  bottom  and 
may  be  made  with  a  demi-train  or 
in  round  length.  Belt  sections 
tacked  underneath  to  the  sides  of 
the  gown  are  closed  at  the  center 
of  the  back  to  retain  the  fulness  of 
the  back  in  correct  pose. 

For  studio  use  and  to  wear  when 
taking  part  in  tableaux  vivants  or  in 
theatricals,  the  gown  will  be  ap¬ 
propriate  and  artistic.  For  its  best 
development  soft  cashmere,  vailing 
and  sometimes  China  or  Japanese 
silk  may  be  used,  and  a  silk  girdle 
cord  will  be  its  only  decoration. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1168  in 
four  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty  inches,  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  For  a  lady  of  thirty-two  inch¬ 
es,  bust  measure,  the  gown  will 
require  twenty-two  yards  of  mate¬ 
rial  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  six¬ 
teen  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty 
inches  wide,  or  thirteen  yards  and 
three-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide, 
or  eleven  yards  forty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  8d. 
or  40  cents. 


Figure  No.  199  T.— -LADIES’  TEA- 
GOWN. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  199  T. — This  illus¬ 
trates  a  Ladies’  tea-gown  or  wrap¬ 
per.  The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8565 
and  costs  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents,  is  in 
thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  meas¬ 
ure,  and  is  shown  differently  made 
up  on  page  286. 

The  tea-gown  is  fashioned  in  a 
simple,  pretty  style  yet  may  be  made 
quite  elaborate  in  effect.  It  is  pic¬ 
tured  developed  in  cream  challis 
bearing  delicately-tinted  blurred 
figures,  and  cream  lace.  The  close- 
fitiing  back  is  made  with  a  Watteau 
that  falls  gracefully  from  the  neck 
and  adds  fulness  to  the  skirt.  The 
full  fronts  are  shirred  at  the  neck  and 
the  closing,  which  is  concealed  by  a 
corresponds  with  the  Watteau.  A 


Figure  No.  199  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Tea-Gown. — The  pattern  is  No.  8565  (copyright), 

price  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


waist-line  at  each  side  of 
graduated  box-plait  that 


depth  gives  the  gown  a  clinging  appearance.  Deep  lace  frills, 
which  extend  over  the  shoulders  from  the  neck  and  in  tapering 


fitted  lining  in  basque  ends  down  each  side  of  the  plaits  to  the  waist-line,  give  an 
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air  of  dressiness  to  the  tea-gown.  Lace  frills  droop  from  the 
three-quarter  length  pulf  sleeves  and  a  ribbon  stock  drawn 
about  the  collar  gives  a  fashionable  neck  completion. 

Goods  of  soft  texture  are  most  favored  for  tea-gowns  and  lace 
and  ribbon  are  lavishly  used  for  trimming.  A  wrapper  made 
in  this  style  will  be  simply  trimmed. 


LADIES’  TEA-GOWN"  OR  WRAPPER,  WITH  FITTED  BODY 
LINING.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Slight  Train  or  in  Round 
Length  and  With  or  Without  the  Frills.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8565. — This  tea-gown  maybe  seen  in  a  different  develop- 


edge.  The  gown  may  be  made  with  a  slight  train  or  in  round 
length,  as  preferred,  and  is  of  fashionable  width  at  the  bottom.  A 
stylish  effect  is  produced  by  frills  of  deep  lace  edging,  which  are 
included  in  the  seam  with  the  collar  and  sewed  to  the  front  and 
back  under  the  plaits  to  the  waist-line,  the  frills  standing  out 

over  the  full,  three-quar¬ 
ter  length  sleeves,  which 
are  gathered  at  the  top 
and  bottom  and  arranged 
over  coat-shaped  linings. 
The  sleeves  are  completed 
with  a  deep  frill  of  lace 
edging,  and  the  standing 
collar  is  encircled  by  a 
wrinkled  band  of  lace  in¬ 
sertion  bowed  effectively 
at  the  back.  The  small 
engraving  shows  the  gown 
without  the  frills. 

Crepon  in  pale  tints  of 
heliotrope,  blue,  daffodil 
or  primrose-yellow,  rose- 
pink  and  green  is  very 
popular  for  gowns  of  this 
style  and  lace  lends  the 
softening  and  beautifying 
touch  which  no  other  trim¬ 
ming  quite  affords.  Silk, 


$565 

Side- Front  View. 

Ladies'  Tea-Gown  or  Wrapper,  with  Fitted  Body-Lining.  (To  be 
Made  with  a  Slight  Train  or  in  Round  Length  and 
With  or  Without  the  Frills.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


ment  at  figure  No.  199  T  in  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

The  tea-gown  is  here  pictured  in  two  effects,  the  front  and 
back  views  showing  different  materials  with  lace  edging  for  the 
frills  and  lace  insertion  for  a  stock.  It  is  made  over  a  body  lin¬ 
ing  that  is  closely  fitted  by  double  bust  darts  and  the  usual  seams 
and  closed  at  the  center  of  the  front.  The  long,  full  fronts  are 
gathered  at  the  neck  and  shirred  at  the  wTaist-line  at  each  side  of 
the  closing,  which  is  made  under  an  applied  box-plait  that 
broadens  gradually  toward  the  lower  edge,  the  side  edges  of  the 
plait  being  joined  separately  to  the  fronts  below  the  closing. 
Under-arm  gores  produce  a  smooth  effect  at  the  sides  and  the 
backs  show  a  Watteau  plait  at  the  center  extending  from  the 
neck,  the  plait  being  tacked  above  the  waist  and  its  side  edges 
joined  separately  to  the  back  edges  of  the  back  below,  to  give 
additional  fulness  to  the  skirt.  At  the  sides,  the  skirt  falls  in  deep 
flutes  and  at  the  back  it  spreads  in  graceful  folds  to  the  lower 
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8565 


8565 

Side- Back  View. 


cashmere  and  novelty  goods  of  pliable  texture  and  in  subdued 
tones  are  also  favored  for  gowns  of  this  style. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8565  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenfcy-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  In  the  combina¬ 
tion  shown  for  a  lady  of  medium  size,  the  tea-gown  requires 
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eleven  yards  and  three-fourths  of  crepon  forty  inches  wide,  with  thirty  inches  wide,  or  fourteen  yards  thirty-six  inches  wide, 
six  yards  and  an  eighth  of  flouncing  ten  inches  and  a  half  wide.  or  eleven  yards  and  three-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide. 

Price  of  pattern,  Is.  8d.  or  40 
cents. 


Figure  No.  200  T.*— LADIES’  AF¬ 
TERNOON  GOWN. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 


Figure  No.  200  T.— This  repre¬ 
sents  a  Ladies’  costume.  The  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No.  8G07  and  costs 
Is.  8d.  or  40  cents,  is  in  thirteen 
sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight 
to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure, 
and  may  be  seen  in  four  views  on 
page  270  of  this  magazine. 

This  is  a  charming  gown  for  after¬ 
noon  wear.  The  present  combina¬ 
tion  of  plain  and  polka-dotted  blue 
silk  and  white  lace  over  white  satin 
produces  a  very  pleasing  result. 
The  fanciful  waist  is  made  with  a 
closely- fitted  lining  and  its  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  whole  back  is  bias. 
The  full  fronts  flare  toward  the 
middle  of  the  shoulders  over  a 
smooth  plastron  and  about  the 
lower  part  of  the  waist  is  a  wrinkled 
girdle  that  is  drawn  out  to  be  deep¬ 
est  at  the  front,  where  its  frilled 
ends  are  closed.  The  close-fitting 
sleeves  are  made  fanciful  by  short 
bouffant  puffs  at  the  top  and  by 
deep  frill  caps  that  stand  out  styl¬ 
ishly  over  the  puffs.  A  wrinkled 
ribbon  about  the  bottom  of  the  col¬ 
lar  is  knotted  at  the  front  and 
bowed  at  the  back,  and  a  bow  of 
similar  ribbon  is  tacked  to  the  gir¬ 
dle  at  the  left  side.  Jet  beading 
and  lace  points  and  insertion  are 
effective  as  decoration. 

Long  lace  points  are  placed  on 
the  side-front  seams  of  the  skirt, 
which  is  in  five  gores.  The  skirt 
spreads  broadly  at  the  front  and 
flutes  deeply  at  the  sides  and  is 
gathered  at  the  back. 

Less  elaborate  costumes  will  be 
made  up  in  combinations  of  wool¬ 
len  goods  and  silk.  Much  simplic¬ 
ity  may  be  attained  by  making 
the  back  in  the  ordinary  fitted  style 
and  omitting  the  girdle  and  frill 
caps. 


LADIES’  COMFORT  GOWN  (Spe¬ 
cially  Designed  for  Elderly  La¬ 
dies).  (To  be  Made  With  or  With¬ 
out  the  Collars  and  Kerchief.) 


Figure  No.  200  T.— This  illustrates  Ladies’  Afternoon  Gown.— The  pattern  is  No.  8607  (copy¬ 
right),  price  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents.— (For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


Of  one  material,  it  needs  eighteen  yards  and  seven-eighths 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  sixteen  yards  and  seven-eighths 


(For  Illustrations  see  Page  288.) 

No.  8577. — Another  illustration 
of  this  gown  is  given  at  figure  No. 
204  T  in  this  number  of  The  De¬ 
lineator. 

Quaintness  and  simplicity  are 
combined  in  this  most  comfortable 
gown  for  elderly  ladies.  Gray 
Henrietta  was  here  chosen  for  the 
gown,  with  dotted  white  illusion 
for  the  kerchief.  The  front  of  the 
body  and  the  entire  skirt  are  in  one, 
the  skirt  being  gathered  at  the  top 
back  of  the  front  and  joined  to  a 
body  back  that  is  smooth  at  the 
top  but  has  fulness  drawn  to  the 
center  by  gathers  at  the  bottom. 
At  the  center  the  front  is  slashed  to  a 
convenient  depth  for  a  closing,  which  is  made  invisibly.  The 
fulness  at  the  waist-line  in  front  is  regulated  by  cords  or  tapes 
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inserted  in  a  casing,  and  shirrings  at  the  shoulder  edges  draw  the 
edges  apart  in  Y  shape  above  the  bust  over  a  litted,  high-necked 
body-lining  that  is  closed  in  front.  A  kerchief  of  illusion  is 
softly  draped  about  the  neck  and  over  the  exposed  part  of  the 
lining  and  the  neck  may  be  finished  with  or  without  a  standing 
collar.  A  deep,  round  collar  gives  a  dressy  touch ;  it  lies  fiat 
and  is  rounded  to  points  at  the  ends,  which  meet  at  the  bust, 
and  milliner’s  folds  of  the  material  de¬ 
fine  its  outer  edge.  The  bishop  sleeves 
are  gathered  at  the  top  and  deeply 
shirred  nearly  all  the  way  round  at  the 
bottom,  and  their  coat-shaped  linings 
are  finished  below  the  sleeves  to  have 
the  effect  of  cuffs.  A  belt  finished  in 
a  point  at  the  overlapping  end  encir¬ 
cles  the  waist.  The  gown  measures 
four  yards  and  a  fourth  at  the  lower 
edge  in  the  medium  sizes. 

Soft,  clinging  textiles,  such  as  cash- 
mere,  camel’s  hair  and  China  or  India 
silk,  will  be  the  best  selections  for  a 
dress  like  this,  and  ruchings  of  lace 
or  silk  will  provide  the  daintiest  trim¬ 
ming. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8577  in  thir¬ 
teen  sizes  for  ladies  from  thirty*  to 
forty-eight  inches,  bust  measure.  For 
a  lady  of  medium  size,  the  gown  re¬ 
quires  fourteen  yards  and  three-eighths 
of  material  twenty-twro  inches  wide, 
or  ten  yards  and 
five- eighths  thir¬ 
ty  inches  wide, 
or  nine  yards 
and  a  half  thir¬ 
ty-six  inches 
wide,  or  seven 
yards  and  three- 
fourths  forty- 
four  inches 
wide,  or  six 
yards  and  a  half 
fifty  inches 
wide,  with  a 
yard  and  an 
eighth  of  dotted 
illusion  thirty- 
six  inches  wide 
for  the  kerchief. 

Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  Is.  6d.  or 
35  cents. 


yards  and  an  eighth  and  in  the  round  length  nearly  four  yards 
round  at  the  bottom  in  the  medium  sizes.  The  closing  is  made 
all  the  way  down  the  center  of  the  front  with  button-holes  and 
buttons.  The  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are  gathered  at 
the  top  and  arranged  over  coat-shaped  linings ;  they  fit  the 
arm  closely  below  the  elbow  and  flare  above.  The  neck  may 
be  finished  with  a  standing  collar  or  a  rolling  collar,  as  pre¬ 
ferred,  both  styles  being  illustrated. 

Plain  and  fancy  woollen  goods,  cashmere,  alpaca 
and  some  washable  fabrics  will  make  up  pleasingly  in 
this  manner. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8583  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure. 
For  a  lady  of  medium  size,  the  dress  requires  twelve 
yards  and  three-fourths  of  material  twenty-two  inches 
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LADIES’  PRIN¬ 
CESS  HOUSE- 
DRESS  OR 
WRAPPER,  (To 
be  Made  with 
a  Rolling  or 
Standing  Col¬ 
lar  and  WITH  A 
Slight  Train 
or  in  Round 
Length.) 

(For  Illustrations 
see  Page  289.) 

No.  8583.— 
This  practical 
and  graceful 
house-dress  or 
wrapper  is  very 
generally  be- 


85*77 

Front  View 


coming ;  it  is  pictured  made  of  figured  crepon.  It  is  adjusted 
to  show  the  lines  of  the  figure  to  the  best  advantage  by  double 
bust  darts,  single  under-arm  darts,  side-back  gores  and  a  curv¬ 
ing  center  seam,  the  shaping  of  the  backs  and  gores  below  the 
waist  producing  flute-like  folds  that  spread  in  graceful  fashion. 
The  dress  may  be  made  with  a  slight  train  or  in  round  length,  as 
shown  in  the  engravings.  With  a  train,  it  measures  about  four 


8577 

Back  View. 

Ladies’  Comfort  Gown  (Specially  Designed  for  El¬ 
derly  Ladies)  (To  be  Made  With  or  Without 
the  Collars  and  Kerchief).  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  287.) 

wide,  or  ten  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  nine  yards  thirty- six  inches  wide,  or  six  yards  and 
seven-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

- * - - 

Figure  No.  201  T. — LADIES’  COSTUME. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  290.) 

Figure  No.  201  T. — This  illustrates  a  Ladies’  cos¬ 
tume.  The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8G09  and  costs  Is.  8d.  or  40 
cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen  in  two  views  on  page 
279  of  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

In  this  attractive  gown  of  dark-green  mohair  and  white  cloth, 
the  new  bell  or  circular  skirt  is  introduced.  T  he  broad  flare  at 
the  front  of  the  skirt  and  the  deep  flutes  below  the  hips  are 
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in  accordance  with  Fashion’s  demands.  At  the  back,  the  skirt 
is  gathered  and  tiares  in  deep  hutes.  A  row  of  black  mohair 
braid  provides  a  pretty  foot  trimming. 

The  basque  is  accurately  adjusted  and  the  lower  edge  forms 
a  series  of  deep  scollops.  The  fronts  are 
turned  back  in  fanciful  revers  to  disclose  a 
Y-shaped  plastron  of  white  cloth  all-over  em¬ 
broidered  with  soutache.  The  standing  col¬ 
lar  is  embroidered  to  match  the  plastron  and 
the  revers  are  inlaid  with  white  cloth,  the 
outer  edge  of  which  is  defined  by  a  coiled 
row  of  white  soutache.  The  fancy  roll-up 
cuffs  completing  the  gigot  sleeves,  which  puff 
out  at  the  top  in  the  approved  manner,  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  revers.  A  band  of  white 
cloth,  followed  at  the  top  by  soutache,  out¬ 
lines  the  scollops  at  ihe  edge. 

A  costume  like  this  will  be  markedly  ele¬ 
gant  for  the  promenade.  Other  attractive  de¬ 
velopments  will  combine  novelty  suitings  and 
silk,  with  jet  or  lace  bands  for  garniture. 


Figure  No.  202  T. — LADIES’  AT— I10MF 
COSTUME. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  291.) 

Figure  No.  202  T. — This  illustrates  a  La- 


For  elaborate  functions  this  is  a  most  charming  costume.  It 
is  of  rich  olive-green  brocaded  silk  and  nasturtium-yellow  chif¬ 
fon  over  plain  yellow  silk,  while  ivory-white  lace  edging  and 
green  satin  ribbon  bestow  that  dainty  decorative  touch  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  dressy  finish.  The  waist  is  arranged 
over  a  well  adjusted  lining  and  is  closed  at 
the  center  of  the  front.  The  soft,  full  fronts 
are  drawn  in  gathers  at  the  top  and  bottom 
at  each  side  of  the  closing  and  droop  slightly 
over  the  prettily  wrinkled  belt  of  ribbon, 
and  the  back  has  similar  fulness  drawn  down 
tightly.  Boleros  of  the  brocaded  silk,  bor¬ 
dered  with  lace  edging,  are  included  in  the 
shoulder  seams  and  round  away  from  the  top 
of  the  front  and  back,  shaping  a  point  under 
each  arm.  The  elbow  sleeves  are  prettily 
draped  under  a  dainty  bow  and  a  larger  ribbon 
bow  is  placed  on  each  shoulder.  The  standing 
collar  is  encircled  by  a  softly  wrinkled  rib¬ 
bon  that  is  finished  in  frills  at  the  back. 

The  three-piece  skirt  consists  of  a  front- 
gore  and  two  circular  portions  that  meet  in  a 
center  seam  at  the  back  ;  it  spreads  fashion¬ 
ably  at  the  front  and  ripples  deeply  at  the 
sides  and  also  at  the  back,  where  it  is  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top. 

The  costume  in  its  present  development  is 
an  artistic  example  of  the  uses  of  chiffoD 
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8583  8583 

Front  View.  -  -Back  View- 

Ladies’  Princess  House-Dress  or  Wrapper.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Rolling  or  Standing  Collar  and  with  a  Slight  Train  or 

in  Round  Length.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  288.) 


dies’  costume.  The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8563  and  costs  Is.  8d. 
or  40  cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen  again  on  page 
268  of  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 


with  silk  and  will  be  generally  becoming,  the  softening  and 
beautifying  effects  of  this  tulle-like  material  being  universally 
conceded.  Velvet  and  silk  may  be  also  united  by  the  mode,  as 
may  also  two  kinds  or  colors  of  silk  or  dress  goods. 
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LADIES’  SKEL¬ 
ETON  WA¬ 
TERPROOF 
CLOAK.  (To  be 

Made  with 

One  or  Two 
Cades.) 

<For  Illustrations 

see  Page  292.) 

No.  8558.— 

This  cloak  is 
also  shown  at 
figure  No.  205  T 
in  this  number 
of  The  Delin¬ 
eator. 

This  service¬ 
able  and  stylish 
storm  cloak  is 
one  of  the  most 
comfortable 
garments  of  its 
kind.  It  is  here 
pictured  made 
of  blue  craven- 
ette  and  finished 
with  two  rows 
of  machine- 
stitcliing.  The 
fronts  are  fitted 
by  under-arm 
dartsand  are  lap¬ 
ped  and  closed 
indouble-breast¬ 
ed  style  with 
button-holesand 
buttons.  The 
body  of  the  back 
is  cut  from  lin¬ 
ing  goods  and 
lapped  over  and 
stitched  flatly  to 
the  back-skirt 
sections,  thecen- 
ter  seam  ending 
at  the  top  of 
coat-laps  that 
are  closed  wdth 
buttons  and  but¬ 
ton-holes  in  a 
fly.  Side-back 
gores  complete 
the  adjustment, 
the  seams  join¬ 
ing  them  to  the 
backs  disappear¬ 
ing  below  the 
waistundereoat- 
plaits.  Ripples 
appear  belowthe 
hips.  Openings 
are  left  in  the 
side  seams  be¬ 
low  the  waist  to 
permit  the  hands 
to  pass  through 
and  raise  the 
skirt,  and  are 
finished  with  un¬ 
derfacings  and 
underlaps.  A 
belt  istacked  un¬ 
derneath  to  the 
center  and  side- 
back  seams  to 
hold  the  back 
close  to  the  fig¬ 
ure.  Pocket-laps 

conceal  openings  to  deep  pockets  inserted  in  the  fronts.  The 
neck  of  the  cloak  is  completed  by  a  standing  collar  and  a  rolling 
collar  with  flaring  ends  finishes  the  double  cape,  which  is  remov¬ 


able.  The  long 
cape  is  shaped 
by  side  seams 
extending  over 
the  shoulders 
while  the  short 
cape  is  seamless, 
and  both  hang  in 
graceful  ripples 
all  round.  The 
short  cape  may 
be  omitted,  the 
effect  thus  at¬ 
tained  being 
pictured.  The 
cape  is  fastened 
to  the  cloak  at 
the  neck  with 
hooks  and  loops 
and  is  secured 
at  the  throat 
by  a  fancifully 
shaped  strap. 
A  ribbon  loop 
is  sewed  under¬ 
neath  to  the  long 
cape  near  each 
front  edge  for 
the  hands  to 
pass  through. 

Cravenetteisa 
popular  material 
for  a  utility  gar¬ 
ment  of  this  kind 
as  it  is  thorough¬ 
ly  waterproof 
and  devoid  o  f 
the  unpleasant 
odor  of  rubber. 
Travel  ling 
cloaks  of  che¬ 
viot,  tweed,  etc., 
made  in  this 
style  are  also 
commended. 

We  have  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8558  in 
ten  sizes  for  la¬ 
dies  from  twen 
ty-eight  to  for¬ 
ty-six  inches, 
bust  measure. 
For  a  lady  of 
medium  size, 
the  cloak  will 
require  eight 
yards  of  mate¬ 
rial  forty-five 
inches  wide,  or 
six  yards  and  a 
half  fifty -four 
inches  wide,  or 
five  yards  and 
five-eighths  six¬ 
ty  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  Is.  6d.  or 
35  cents. 


Figure  No. 

203  T.— LADIES’ 

TAILOR- 

MADE  SUIT. 

(For  Illustration 
see  Page  293.) 

Figure  No. 
203T.—  This 
consists  of  a  Ladies’  basque  and  skirt.  The  basque  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8602  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  thirteen 
sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  meas- 


Figure  No.  201  T.— This  illustrates  Ladies’  Costume.— The  pattern  is  No.  8609  (copyright),  price 

Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  288.) 
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ure,  and  is  dif¬ 
ferently  pictured 
on  page  301. 

The  skirt  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is 
No.  8599  and 
costs  Is.  3d.  or 
30  cents,  is  in 
nine  sizes  for  la¬ 
dies  from  twenty 
to  thirty-six  in¬ 
ches, waistmeas- 
ure;  and  may  be 
seen  again  on 
page  307. 

This  hand¬ 
some  tailor- 
made  suit  is  of 
dark-blue  serge. 

The  smoothly 
adjusted  short 
basque  is  point¬ 
ed  at  the  lower 
edge  both  front 
and  back  and 
the  double- 
breasted  fronts 
are  reversed  in 
lapels  by  a  roll¬ 
ing  coat- collar 
and  closed  be¬ 
low  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  way  with 
small  buttons 
and  button- 
holes.  In  the 
open  neck  is 
seen  a  linen  che¬ 
misette  in  lieu 
of  a  removable 
chemisetteform¬ 
ing  part  of  the 
pattern,  and  a 
ban  d-b  o  w  is 
worn.  Theleg-o’- 
mutton  sleeves 
show  the  ap¬ 
proved  outlines, 
and  openings  at 
their  wrists 
are  closed  with 
buttons  and 
cord  loops.  Ma¬ 
chine-stitching 
completes  the 
basque. 

The  three- 
piece  skirt  is 
dart-fitted  in 
front  and  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  back; 
it  hangs  in  full 
folds  at  the  back 
and  in  deep 
flutes  at  the 
sides  and  flares 
stylishly  at  the 
front.  It  is  fin¬ 
ished  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  double 
rows  of  ma¬ 
chine  -  stitching. 

The  finish  of 
tailor-made  suits 
is  sometimes 
given  by  self¬ 
strappings,  and 
braid  is  also 
used  on  gowns 

of  this  style.  The  materials  used  are  plain  and  fancy  flue  cloths. 

The  sailor  hat  of  fancy  straw  shows  a  ribbon  decoration  sup¬ 
plemented  by  an  aigrette. 


Figure  No.  202  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  At-IIome  Costume. - 

right),  price  1  s.  8d.  or  40  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  289.) 


-The  pattern  is  No.  8563  (copy- 


ered  at  the  top  and  shirred  at  the  bottom 
over  coat-shaped  linings  that  are  finished 
a  trimming 


of  jet  is  added  to  the  cuffs.  A 


Figure  No 
204  T.—  LADIES’ 
COMFORT 
GOWN. 

(For  Illustration 
see  Page  294.) 

Figure  No. 
204  T. — This  il¬ 
lustrates  a  La¬ 
dies’  gown.  The 
pattern,  which 
is  No.  8577  and 
costs  Is.  6d.  or 
35  cents,  is  in 
thirteen  sizes  for 
ladies  from  thir¬ 
ty  to  forty-eight 
inches,  bust 
measure,  and  is 
further  illus¬ 
trated  on  page 
288  of  this  num¬ 
ber  of  The  De¬ 
lineator. 

This  is  a  most 
comfortable  and 
picturesque 
gown  for  elderly 
ladies.  Black 
taffeta  was  here 
chosen  for  the 
gown,  with 
fine  figured  net 
for  the  kerchief, 
which  is  caught 
at  the  throat  by 
a  jewelled  pin. 
The  front  is  an 
extension  of  the 
full  skirt  and  is 
shirred  at  the 
shoulder  edges 
and  drawn  at  the 
waist  by  diirr 
strings ;  it  is  fin¬ 
ished  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  for  a  closing, 
which  is  made 
invisibly,  and 
separates  with 
a  flare  above 
the  bust,  to¬ 
ward  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  over  a  fit¬ 
ted  body-lining, 
which  reaches 
to  the  neck  un¬ 
der  the  kerchief. 
The  back  is 
smooth  at  the 
top,  but  has  ful¬ 
ness  gathered  at 
the  lower  edge, 
and  to  it  is  join¬ 
ed  the  gathered 
upper  edge  of 
the  skirt.  The 
large  circular- 
collar  is  a  pic¬ 
turesque  acces¬ 
sory  and  is  pret¬ 
tily  trimmed 
with  folds  of  the 
silk  headed  by 
a  row  of  jet.  A 
belt  is  worn. 
The  full  bishop 
sleeves  are  gath- 
;  they  are  arranged 
with  cuff  effect  and 
standing  collar  may 
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be  worn  if  a  high,  close  finish  at  the  neck  be  desired. 

Serge  and  camel’ s-liair  in  shades  that  are  restful  to  the 
eye,  such  as  soft  grays  and  browns,  make  satisfactory  gowns 


like  this,  and  a  white  ker¬ 
chief  gives  a  refreshing  effect 
of  daintiness. 


LADIES’  CIRCULAR  CAPE- 
WRAP,  WITH  YOKE. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  295.) 

No.  8578. — This  cape- 
wrap  is  again  represented 
at  figure  I)  23  in  this  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Delineator  and 
at  figure  A 101  on  the  Ladies’ 
Plate  for  Autumn,  1896. 

This  stylish  cape-wrap  is 
here  illustrated  made  of  cam¬ 
el’ s-hair  serge.  The  cape  is 
in  full  circular  style  with  a 
center  seam  and  hangs  in 
large,  deep  ripples  from  a 
shallow  round  yoke  that  is 


8558 


square  ends  rises  about  the  neck  and  flares  in  the  usual  way.  A 
deep,  knife-plaited  ruffle  of  silk  appears  inside  the  collar,  giving 
the  full  neck  finish  now  fashionable,  and  a  narrow  knife-plaiting 

outlines  the  sailor  collar.  A 
bow  of  ribbon  is  tacked  to 
the  collar  at  the  back. 

For  dressy  capes  such  as 
this,  corded  or  brocaded  silk, 
velvet  and  cloth  are  equally 
appropriate,  and  they  may 
be  elaborated  with  gimp,  etc. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8578 
in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from 
thirty  to  forty-eight  inches, 
bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  cape-wrap 
requires  four  yards  and  three 
fourths  of  material  twenty- 
two  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  seven-eighths  thir¬ 
ty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
and  an  eighth  thirty-six  inch- 
es  wide,  or  two  yards  and 
three-eighths  forty-four  inch¬ 
es  wide,  or  two  yards  and 


Front  View.  Back  View. 

Ladies’  Skeleton  Waterproof  Cloak.  (To  be  Made  with  One  or  Two  Capes.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  290.) 


also  made  with  a  center  seam.  A  large  sailor  collar  conceals 
the  yoke ;  it  is  curved  across  the  shoulders  and  across  its  broad 
ends  and  is  shaped  with  a  seam  at  the  center  of  the  back.  Its 
ends  pass  beneath  tabs  that  are  joined  to  the  front  edges  of  the 
cape  and  rolled  back,  the  tabs  falling  below  the  knee  and 
widening  toward  their  lower  ends.  Three  buttons,  sewed  over 
the  back  ends  of  simulated  button-holes,  ornament  the  upper 
part  of  each  tab.  A  Medici  collar  having  a  center  seam  and 


a  fourth  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25 
cents. 

- - - 

LADIES’  CAPE-WRAP.  (To  be  Made  With  or  Without  the 

Frills.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  295.) 

No.  8589. — At  figure  No.  196  T  and  figure  D26  in  this  maga- 
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zine  other  illustrations  of  this  cape- 
wrap  are  given. 

This  jaunty  cape-wrap  is  elabo¬ 
rate  in  effect  though  simple  in  con¬ 
struction,  and  is  here  pictured  made 
of  velvet,  silk  and  lace  flouncing 
with  a  decoration  of  ribbon,  passe¬ 
menterie  and  lace  edging.  It  is  fit¬ 
ted  by  shoulder  seams,  a  center 
seam  and  single  bust  darts,  the  cen¬ 
ter  seam,  terminating  below  the 
waist-line  to  form  the  backs  in  two 
square  tabs.  Between  the  fronts 
and  back  are  smooth  sides  circu¬ 
lar  in  shape  and  falling  in  soft  rip¬ 
ples  over  the  arms ;  they  are  en¬ 
tirely  covered  by  two  deep  frills  of 
lace  flouncing,  the  gathered  edges 
of  the  upper  frills  being  included 
in  the  joining  of  the  sides  to  the 
fronts  and  back.  An  elastic  belt 
is  tacked  underneath  to  the  seams 
to  draw  the  wrap  in  closely  to  the 
figure  at  the  front  and  back.  The 
neck  is  completed  with  a  standing 
collar  to  the  upper  edge  of  which  a 
circular  ripple  ruffle  is  sewed;  a 
frill  of  lace  edging  sewed  inside  the 
collar  rises  prettily  above  it,  the  lace 
being  continued  in  jabots  down  the 
front  edges  of  the  fronts.  A  softly- 
twisted  ribbon  crosses  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  its  ends  terminating  both  front 
and  back  under  dainty  ribbon  bows 
at  the  top  of  bands  of  passemente¬ 
rie  that  are  continued  to  the  lower 
edges  of  the  fronts  and  back,  and 
a  row  of  passementerie  extends 
down  each  front  from  the  shoulders. 
A  bow  of  ribbon  is  tacked  to  the 
back  at  the  waist-line  and  a  frill  of 
lace  is  arranged  beneath  the  tabs. 

Velvet  and  silk  are  best  suited  to 
this  cape- wrap,  which  is  eminently 
appropriate  to  wear  at  church,  at 
weddings,  the  theatre  or  day  recep¬ 
tions.  Corded  silks,  rich  satin, 
beautiful  brocades  and  sometimes 
delicate  shades  of  faced  cloth  may 
be  used  and  there  is  an  endless 
choice  of  passementerie,  jetted  gal¬ 
loon,  lace  edging  and  ribbon  to 
adorn  it  elaborately. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8589  in  ten 
sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For 
a  lady  of  medium  size,  the  cape- 
wrap  with  the  frills  requires  a  yard 
and  three-fourths  of  velvet  and  two 
yards  and  a  fourth  of  silk,  each 
twenty  inches  wide,  with  six  yards 
and  three-fourths  of  flouncing  ten 
inches  wide.  The  cape- wrap  with¬ 
out  the  frills  needs  three  yards  and 
an  eighth  of  material  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and 
three-eighths  thirty  or  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  three- 
fourths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or 
a  yard  and  a  half  fifty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  8d.  or  80 
cents. 


LADIES’  CIRCULAR  RIPPLE 
CAPE.  (To  be  Made  Single 
or  Double.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Pane  296.) 

No.  8551. — At  figure  No.  207  T  in 
this  issue  this  cape  is  again  shown.  <  .  .. 

Tan  broadcloth  was  here  selected  for  this  stylish  cape,  which  capes  are  each  of  circular  shaping,  with  a  center  seam,  and  tall 

may  consist  of  one  cape  or  of  two  capes,  as  preferred.  The  in  pronounced  ripples.  A  turn-down  military  collar,  having  a 


Figure  No.  203  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Tailor-Made  Suit. — The  patterns  are  Ladies  Double- 
Breasted  Basque  No.  8602  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents;  and  Skirt 
No.  8599  (copyright),  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  290.) 
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center  seam  and  a  high,  close  neck-band,  completes  the  neck. 
The  ends  of  the  cape  meet  at  the  center  of  the  front  and  several 
rows  of  machine-stitching  give  a  neat  finish  to  all  the  edges. 

The  cape  may  be  suitably  made  up  in  tan,  blue  or  brown  cloth, 
velvet,  plain  or  brocaded  silk  and  satin,  and  lace,  jet  or  silk- 


thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  seven-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide, 
or  a  yard  and  five-eighths  fifty-four  inches  wide.  The  single 
cape  needs  two  yards  and  three-fourths  twenty-two  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  thirty  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  seven-eighths 

thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and 
three-fourths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  a 
yard  and  an  eighth  fifty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Figure  No.  204 T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Comfort  Gown.— The  pattern  is  No.  8577 

(copyright),  price  Is.  Sd.  or  35  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  291.) 


cord  passementerie  and  ribbon  are  commendable  for  trimming. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8551  in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium 
size,  the  double  cape  requires  three  yards  and  three-fourths  of 
material  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  a  fourth 
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LADIES’  GORED  CAPE,  WITH  UNDER¬ 
FOLDED  BOX-PLAITS  AT  THE 
SEAMS.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Plain  or 
Fancy  High  Collar  and  With  or 
Without  the  Straps.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  296.) 

No.  8553.— This  cape  is 
sented  at  figures  No.  194  T  and 
in  this  magazine. 

The  cape  is  here  shown  made  of  cloth, 
with  velvet  for  inlaying  the  fancy  collar 
and  stitching  and  small  buttons  for  deco¬ 
ration.  It  consists  of  eight  gores,  having- 
extra  widths  on  their  seamed  edges  a 
little  below  the  top.  A  round  yoke  is  ar¬ 
ranged  beneath  the  upper  part  of  the  cape, 
and  the  seams  joining  the  gores  are  tacked 
to  it  above  the  extra  widths,  which  are 
underfolded  at  each  seam  in  a  box-plait. 
The  outer  folds  of  the  plaits  flare  prettily 
and  between  them  the  cape  ripples  slightly. 
Pointed  straps  are  arranged  over  the 
seams  above  the  plaits.  The  neck  may 
be  finished  with  a  plain  or  a  fancy  high 
collar.  The  fancy  collar  is  oddly  shaped 
at  the  outer  edge  and  is  made  with  a  cen¬ 
ter  seam  that  is  discontinued  some  dis¬ 
tance  below  the  upper  edge,  the  edges 
flaring  prettily  above  the  seam;  it  rolls 
softly  in  Medici  style  and  its  ends  flare 
sharply  from  the  throat.  The  plain  col¬ 
lar  is  of  the  Medici  order  and  rolls  softly 
all  round. 

The  cape  is  unusually  graceful  and  is 
appropriate  for  cloths,  silks  and  velvets. 
It  may  be  made  very  elaborate  by  the 
arrangement  of  effective  garniture,  but  the 
finish  illustrated  is  best  suited  to  cloths. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8553  in  ten  sizes 
for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six 
inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of  me¬ 
dium  size,  the  cape  requires  five  yards  of 
material  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  three  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty-six  in¬ 
ches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  an  eighth 
forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  fifty- 
four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or 
25  cents. 


Figure  No.  205  T.— LADIES’  WATER¬ 
PROOF  CLOAK. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  297.) 

Figure  No.  205  T. — This  illustrates  a 
Ladies’  waterproof  cloak.  The  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8558  and  costs  Is.  Gd.  or  35 
cents,  is  in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  twen¬ 
ty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure, 
and  may  be  seen  again  on  page  292. 

This  handsome  storm  cloak  is  here 
shown  made  of  silk-lined  gray  waterproof 
cloth  and  finished  with  machine-stitching. 
A  removable  double  cape  having  a  rolling 
collar  and  falling  in  ripples  all  round  contributes  style  and  grace 
to  the  cloak.  The  front  edges  of  the  cape  are  connected  just 
below  the  throat  by  a  pointed  strap  buttoned  on,  and  loops  are 
arranged  on  the  inside  of  the  cape  for  the  arms  to  pass  through. 
The  long,  loose  fronts  of  the  cloak  are  closed  in  double-breasted 
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in  the  skirt  across  the  back.  The  fronts 
are  lapped  and  closed  in  double-breast¬ 
ed  style  with  buttons  and  button-holes 
and  are  reversed  at  the  top  in  lapels 
that  extend  beyond  and  form  notches 
with  a  rolling  coat-collar.  In  the  open 
neck  is  seen  a  removable  chemisette 
having  a  standing  collar,  the  chemi¬ 
sette  being  made  with  a  shallow  cape 


Mstyle  with  button- 
fjholes  and  large  bone 
[buttons.  The  cloak 
Is  sleeveless,  with 
large  arm’s-eyes, 

Kind  is  smooth-fit- 
ing  at  the  sides  and 
(back,  coat-laps  be- 

[ng  arranged  below 
he  center  seam 
,nd  coat-plaits  be¬ 
low  the  waist  at  the 
jside-back  seams. 
The  laps  are  closed 
Jwith  buttons  and 
putton-holes  in  a 

[ly.  Capacious 
)ockets  are  inserted 


8578 

Front  View. 


8578 

Back  View. 

Ladies’  Circular  Cape-Wrap,  with  Yoke.  (Copyright.) 
(For  Description  see  Page  292.) 


In  the  fronts,  their  openings  being  covered  with  large  laps, 
j»nd  openings  are  left  in  the  side  seams  just  below  the  hips  to 
facilitate  raising  the  dress  skirt. 

Pluette  and  cravanette  are  plain  waterproof  materials  that 
ire  as  extensively  used  as  the  plaid  and  checked  varieties. 

The  hat  is  an  Alpine  shape,  banded 
with  ribbon  and  trimmed  with  a  quill. 


back  and  closed  on  the  left  shoulder.  Two  box-plaits  that  taper 
toward  the  waist-line  are  stitched  on  the  back  and  front  of  the 
jacket,  the  plaits  on  the  back  concealing  the  side-back  seams. 
The  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top, 
hemmed  at  the  wrist  and  ornamented  above  the  hem  with  a 


LADIES’  DOUBLE-BREASTED 
BASQUE- FITTED  JACKET,  HAVING 
PLAITS  LAID  OX,  AND  A  RE¬ 
MOVABLE  CHEMISETTE.  (Known  as 
the  Norfolk  Jacket.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  298.) 

No.  8573. — At  figures  D28  andD33  in 
|this  magazine 
tod  at  figure 
k  104  on  the 
adies’  Plate 
or  Autumn, 

896, this jac- 
et  is  again 
llustrated. 

A  pretty 
shade  of 
I  ?reen  broad- 
I  doth  was  se- 
llected  for 
;  this  stylish 
i  a  s  q  u  e  -  fit¬ 
ted  jacket, 
which  is  pop¬ 
ularly  known 
is  the  Nor¬ 
folk  jacket. 

The  close  ad¬ 
justment  i  s 
effected  b  y 
single  bust 

larts,  under-arm  gores,  side-back  gores  reaching  to  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  a  curving  center  seam,  the  shaping  producing  ripples 


8589 

Front  View. 


8589 

Back  Vieiu. 

Ladies’  Cape-Wrap.  (To  be  Made  With  or  With¬ 
out  the  Frills.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  292.) 


double  row  of  machine-stitching.  A  belt  of  the 
material  having  pointed  ends  and  machine- 
stitched  at  all  its  edges  is  closed  with  two  fancy 
buckles. 

Serge,  mohair,  whipcord,  mixed  suitings  and 
other  materials  may  be  used  for  jackets  of  this 
kind  and  a  leather  or  gilt  belt  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  one  of  the  material. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8573  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
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size,  the  jacket  requires  six  yards  and  a  fourth  of 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  a  half  thirty 


medium 

material  twenty- 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  three-fourths  thirty-six  inches 


thi:  kind  and  the  lining  is  changeable  taffeta  or  some  other  silk. 
Silk  ruchings  or  gimp  are  employed  for  outlining.  Cloth  in 
light  and  dark  shades  of  brown,  gray,  etc.  is  also  very  stylish 
and  may  be  trimmed  with  passementerie,  or 
finished  in  tailor  style,  with  stitching  or  self¬ 
strappings  as  preferred. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8610  in  ten  sizes  for 
ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size,  the 
cape  requires  three  yards  and  a  half  of  material 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a 
half  thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  an 
eighth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  for¬ 
ty-four  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  three-fourths 
fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price 


of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


wide,  or  three  yards  and  an  eighth  forty- 
four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a 
half  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Turn-  Ladies’ 


LADIES’  CIRCULAR  RIPPLE  CAPE. 

(To  be  Made  with  a  Pointed  or  Plain 

Flaring  Collar  or  with  a 
Down  Military  Collar.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  298.) 

No.  8610. — Another  view  of  this 
jaunty  cape  may  be  had  by  referring  to  figure  No.  206  T  in  this 
number  of  The  Delineator.  The  cape  is  also  illustrated  at  fig¬ 
ure  A 106  on  the  Ladies’  Plate 


S551 

Back  View. 

Circular  Ripple  Cape.  (To  be  Made  Single 
or  Double.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  293.) 


out  well  at  the  sides, 
series  of  points  at 


The 


its  outer  edge  and 


Figure  No.  206  T. — LADIES’ 
RIPPLE  CAPE. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  299.) 

Figure  No.  206  T. — This  il¬ 
lustrates  a  Ladies’  cape.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8610  and 
costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  ten 
sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  is  again  pictured 
on  page  298. 

The  decoration  of  jet  and  the 
lining  of  changeable  blue-and- 
green  silk  add  richness  to  this 
graceful  cape,  for  which  black 
satin  was  here  used.  The  cape, 
is  circular  in  shape  and  hangs 
in  flutes  all  round,  standing 
high  flaring  collar  is  curved  in  a 
the  cape  is  closed  at  the 


for  Autumn,  1896. 

The  cape,  for  which  velvet 
wras  here  chosen,  may  be  made 
with  a  pointed  or  plain  flaring 
collar  or  with  a  turn-down  mili¬ 
tary  collar,  as  preferred,  the 
three  styles  being  illustrated  in 
the  engravings.  It  is  in  circular 
style  with  a  center  seam  and  fits 
smoothly  at  the  neck  while  fall¬ 
ing  in  large,  deep  flutes  below. 
The  pointed  flar¬ 
ing  collar,  which 
is  shaped  with  a 
center  seam, 
stands  high  at 
the  back  and  is 
rolled  over  deep¬ 
ly  at  the  front 
and  its  outer 
edge  is  curved  to 
form  five  pretty 
points.  A  row 
of  bead  gimp 
borders  the 
pointed  collar 
and  a  bow  of 
ribbon  is  tacked 
to  the  collar  at 
the  back  and  at 
each  side  of  the 
front,  the  bows 
in  front  having 
long  ends.  The 
plain  flaring  col¬ 
lar  is  in  Medici 
style  and  maybe 
trimmed  like  the 
pointed  collar. 


8553 

Back  View. 


8553 

Front  View. 

Ladies’  Gored  Cape,  with  Underfolded  Box-Plaits  at  the  Seams. 
'o  be  Made  with  a  Plain  or  Fancy  High  Collar  and 
With  or  Without  the  Straps.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  294.) 


The  turn*down  military  collar  is  mounted  on  a  high  band  and  is 
specially  liked  on  tailor-made  capes. 

Brocade,  velvet  and  plain  satin  are  used  for  dressy  capes  of 


throat.  If  preferred,  a  plain  flaring  col¬ 
lar  or  a  turn-down  military  collar  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  collar  illustrated,  the 
three  styles  being  provided  for  in  the 
pattern. 

The  fancy  waist  worn  with  the  cape 
was  ntade  by  pattern  No.  8574,  which 
costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  and  is  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  on  page  302. 

An  unusually  dressy  cape  of  this  style 
was  made  of  satin  in  a  dark  grayish-blue 
shade  and  trimmed  all  round  the  lower 
edge  with  a  full,  pinked  ruche  of  black 
silk.  A  second  ruche  was  arranged  in 
round  yoke  outline  and  jet  edged  the  co'K 
lar.  Capes  of  light  cloth  with  a  smart 
tailor  finish  are  also  jaunty. 

The  close-fitting  toque  is  trimmed  with  flowers,  lace,  chiffon, 
jet  ornaments  and  feathers. 
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Figure  No. 

207  T.— LADIES’ 

CIRCULAR 
DOUBLE  CAPE. 

(For  Illustration 

see  Page  299.) 

Figure  No. 
207  T.— This  il¬ 
lustrates  a  La¬ 
dies’  cape.  The 
pattern,  which 
is  No.  8551  and 
costs  Is.  or  25 
cents,  is  in  ten 
sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  is 
again  represent¬ 
ed  on  page  296. 

Straps  of  the 
material  and 
small  pearl  but¬ 
tons  give  addi¬ 
tional  smartness 
to  this  jaunty 
cape  of  brown 
broadcloth.  The 
two  capes  are 
of  circular  shap¬ 
ing,  and  fall  in 
ripples  all  round 
although  joined 
smoothly  to  the 
stylish  military 
turn-down  col¬ 
lar,  which  is 
mounted  on  a 
high  band. 

S  erviceable 
capes  can  be 
fashioned  like 
this  from  all 
heavy  cloths, 
whether  mixed 
or  plain,  and 
also  from  ma¬ 
terials  of  lighter 
w  eight  when 
less  warmth  is 
desired.  Ma- 
chine-stitching 
vies  with  self¬ 
strappings  as  a 
finish. 

The  straw  hat 
is  a  fanciful 
shape  profusely 
adorned  w  i  t  h 
ribbon,  flowers 
with  their  foli¬ 
age  and  pins. 


LADIES’ 
DOUBLE- 
B  R  E  A  S  T  E  D 
JACKET. 

(For  Illustrations 
see  Page  300.) 

No.  8608.— 
Another  view  of 
this  stylish  jack¬ 
et  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  refer- 


Figure  No.  205  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Waterproof  Cloak. — The  pattern  is  No.  8558  (copy¬ 
right),  price  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents. 

(For  Description  eee  Page  294.) 


to  figure 

No.  195  T  in  this  number  of  The  Delineator.  At  figure  A 102 
on  the  Ladies’  Plate  for  Autumn,  1896,  it  is  again  represented. 
One  of  the  smartest  styles  in  Autumn  jackets  is  here 


shown  d  e  v  e  1  - 
oped  in  covert 
cloth,  and  fin¬ 
ished  with  ma¬ 
chine  -  stitching. 
The  close  effect, 
at  the  back  and 
sides  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  cen¬ 
ter  seam  and 
under-arm  and 
side-back  gores,, 
and  extra  widths, 
allowed  below 
the  waist  at  the 
middle  three 
seams  are  un¬ 
de  r  f  o  1  d  e  d  in 
box -plaits  that, 
standout  inlarge 
flutes.  The  loose 
box  fronts  are 
closed  in  double- 
breasted  style 
with  pairs  of 
buttons  and  but¬ 
ton-holes  at  the 
bust  and  near 
the  lower  edge 
and  with  a  fly 
between,  and 
above  the  clos¬ 
ing  they  are  re¬ 
versed  in  lapels 
that  extend  in 
points  beyond 
the  ends  of  the 
stylish  coat-col¬ 
lar.  Openings 
to  side-pockets 
are  concealed 
by  square  cor¬ 
nered  laps.  The 
leg-o  ’  -mutton 
sleeves  are  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top, 
where  they  stand 
out  stylishly. ' 

The  jacket  may 
be  appropriately 
made  of  any 
seasonable  coat¬ 
ing,  and  the  col¬ 
lar  and  lapels 
may  be  inlaid 
with  velvet  or 
with  cloth  in  a 
darker  shade 
than  that  of  the 
jacket  goods. 
Self  -  strappings 
and  stitching  di¬ 
vide  favor  in  the 
matter  of  finish. 

We  have  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8608  in 
thirteen  sizes  for 
ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure. 
For  a  lady  of  me¬ 
dium  size,  the 
jacket  requires 
five  yards  and 
three-fourths  of 
material  twenty- 
two  inches  wide, 
or  three  yards 

and  three-fourths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and 
an  eighth  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  half 
fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 
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LADIES’  JACKET-BASQUE,  WITH  TWO  UNDER¬ 
ARM  GORES.  (Desirable  for  Stout  Ladies.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  300.) 

No.  8598. — Different  illustrations  of  this  jacket- 
basque  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  figure  D  24  in 
this  issue  of  The  Delineator  and  figure  A 109  on 
the  Ladies’  Plate  for  Autumn,  1896. 

The  extra  under-arm  gore  at  each  side  is  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  basque  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  specially  desirable  for 
stout  ladies.  The  jacket-basque 
is  here  pictured  made  of  blue 
camel’ s-hair  and  white  silk  and 
decorated  with  a  white  ribbon 
stock  and  iridescent  passemen¬ 
terie.  The  full  vest-fronts  are 
arranged  on  lining  fronts  fitted 
by  double  bust  darts  and  are 
closed  invisibly  at  the  center  ; 
they  are  gathered  at  the  neck 
■and  laid  in  closely-lapped,  for¬ 
ward-turning  plaits  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  the  plaits  meeting  in  a  point 
•at  the  end  of  the  closing.  The 
jacket-basque  is  fitted  by  single 
bust  darts  in  the  jacket  fronts, 
a  curved  center  seam,  side-back 
gores  and  two  under-arm  gores 
at  each  side  and  the  parts  are 
sprung  below  the  waist  at  the 
sides  and  back  to  produce  pretty 
ripples  that  roll  backward  and 
stand  out  stylishly  at  the  back. 

The  jacket  fronts  are  reversed 
above  the  bust  in  lapels  that  ex¬ 
tend  in  points  on  the  sleeves  and 
make  notches  with  the  ends  of 
the  rolling  collar,  which  has  a 
rounding  lower  outline.  The 

standing  collar  is  encircled  by  a  ribbon  stock  bowed  at  the  back. 
The  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves,  ’which  are  gathered  at  the 
top  and  flare  fashionably  above  the  elbow,  are  arranged  over 
coat-shaped  linings;  at  the  wrist  is  a  round,  flaring  roll-up  cuff. 

A  combination  is  advised  for  the  best  effect  of  this  basque, 
and  silk  with  serge,  cheviot,  camel’s-hair  or  mohair  will  be  pretty. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8598  in 
twelve  sizes  for  ladies  from  thir¬ 
ty-two  to  forty-eight  inches,  bust 
measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium 
size,  the  basque  requires  three 

,rrr""" 


8573 

Front  View. 

Ladies’  Double-Breasted  Basque-Fitted  Jacket, 


yards  and  an  eighth  of  dress  goods  forty 
inches  wide,  with  a  yard  and  a  half  of 
silk  twenty  inches  wide.  Of  one  mate¬ 
rial,  it  needs  six  yards  and  three-fourths 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  five  yards  thir¬ 
ty  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  an  eighth 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and 
a  fourth  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


having  Plaits  Laid  On  and  a  Removable 
Chemisette.  (Known  as  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Jacket.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  295.) 


LADIES’  DOUBLE-BREASTED  EQUES¬ 
TRIAN  BASQUE,  WITH  REMOV¬ 
ABLE  CHEMISETTE. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  301.) 

No.  1150. — Dark-blue  broadcloth  was 
chosen  for  this  handsomely-fitted  equestrian  basque.  The  adjust¬ 
ment  is  accomplished  by  double  bust  darts,  under-arm  and  side- 
back  gores  and  a  center  seam,  coat-laps  and  coat-plaits  being 
arranged  atHhe  back  in  regular  coat-basque  style.  The  fronts 
are  closed  in  double-breasted  style  with  buttons  and  button-holes 
and  are  shaped  in  two  short  points  in  front  of  the  second  darts, 
while  back  of  this  they  are  deepened  and  rounded  off.  A 
rolling  collar  reverses  the  fronts  in  lapels  that  extend  a 
little  beyond  and  form  narrow  notches  with  the  collar, 
and  the  open  neck  is  filled  in  by  a  removable  chemisette 
that  is  made  with  a  standing  collar  and  a  cape  back  and 

closed  in 
front.  The 
coat  sleeves 
are  in  the 
close  shape 
approved  for 
equestrian 
basques;  the 
outside 
seams  end 
above  under- 
laps  allowed 
on  the  under 
portions  and 
the  openings 
are  closed 
with  buttons 
and  button¬ 
holes.  But¬ 
tons  mark  the 
top  of  the 
coat-plaits, 
and  machine- 
stitching  fin¬ 
ishes  all  the 
edges  of  the 


8610 

Back  View. 

Ladies’  Circular  Ripple  Cape.  (To  be  Made 
with  a  Pointed  or  Plain  Flaring  Col¬ 
lar  or  with  a  Turn-Down  Military 
Collar.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  296.) 


8610 

Front  View. 


serge  are  as  much  used  for  riding 


basque. 

Whipcord, 
diagonal  and 
habits  as  is  broadcloth,  the 


preferred  colors  being  brown,  green  and  blue,  all  in  dark 
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Figure  No.  207  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Circular  Double 
Cape. — The  pattern  is  No.  8551  (copyright),  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  297.) 


which  have  coat-shaped  linings,  are  gathered  at  the  top  and 
flare  in  large  puffs  above  the  elbow ;  the  seams  are  discon¬ 
tinued  a  short  distance  from  the  bottom  and  the  edges  are 
connected  with  buttons  and  cord  loops. 

A  basque  of  this  kind  is  a  most  desirable  style  to  form  part 
of  a  toilette  for  general  wear.  All  woollens  are  appropriate 
for  it  and  the  chemisette  may  be  of  a  contrasting  fabric. 
Braid  or  other  trimming  on  the  lapels  and  chemisette  would 
also  be  suitable. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8602  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady 
of  medium  size,  the  basque  requires  four  yards  and  three- 
fourths  of  material  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  three-eighths  forty- 
four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  fourth  fifty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Figure  No.  206  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Ripple  Cape. — The  pat¬ 
tern  is  No.  8610  (copyright),  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 


LADIES’  BASQUE-WAIST  (Closed  at  the  Left  Side),  WITH 
FANCY  YOKE  AND  DRAPED  FRONT.  (To  be  Made 
with  a  High  or  Round  Neck  and  with  Full-Length 
Mousquetaire  Sleeves  or  Elbow  Sleeves.) 


shades.  Smartness  will  be  imparted  by  a  contrasting 
chemisette. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1150  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For 
a  lady  of  medium  size,  the  basque  requires  three  yards 
and  a  half  of  material  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  and  three-fourths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
and  a  fourth  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  three- 
fourths  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d. 
or  30  cents. 


LADIES’  DOUBLE-BREASTED  BASQUE,  WITH  REMOV¬ 
ABLE  CHEMISETTE. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  801.) 

No.  8602.—  At  figure  No.  203  T  and  figure  D20  in  this 
publication  other  views  of  this  basque  may  be  seen. 

A  stylish  rough  cheviot  was  here  used  for  the  basque, 
which  extends  only  a  trifle  below  the  waist  and  shapes  a 
point  at  the  center  of  the  front  and  back.  The  close 
adjustment  is  accomplished  by  double  bust  darts,  under¬ 
arm  and  side-back  gores  and  a  curving  center  seam,  and 
the  fronts  are  closed  in  double-breasted  style  with  but¬ 
tons  and  button-holes.  Above  the  closing  the  fronts  are 
reversed  in  long  lapels  that  form  notches  with  the  ends 
of  a  rolling  coat-collar,  a  removable  chemisette  filling  in 


(For  Description  see  Page  296.) 


(For  Illustrations  see  Page  302.) 


the  open  neck.  The  chemisette  has  a  short  cape-back  and  a 
standing  collar  and  is  closed  with  buttons  and  button-holes  at 
the  center  of  the  front.  The  one-seam  leg-o’ -mutton  sleeves, 


No.  8574, — Some  very  pretty  effects  are  shown  in  this 
basque-waist  at  figure  No.  198  T  in  this  magazine,  and  at  figure 
A 107  on  the  Ladies’  Plate  for  Autumn,  1896. 

The  style  is  novel  and  the  garment  has  a  very  dainty  air.  It 
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here  associates  white  chiffon,  white  satin  and  iridescent  net. 
The  basque-waist  is  given  desirable  trimness  by  a  close-fitting 
lining  and  is  closed  along  the  left  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams.  The  full  back  is  drawn  in 
soft  folds  by  gathers  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and 
over  its  upper  edge  is  sewed  the  lower  edge  of  a 
fancifully  shaped  yoke  of  iridescent  net  over 
chiffon.  The  full  front  is  beautifully  draped  by 


and  three-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  seven- 
eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  three-eighths 

forty-four  inches  wide. 


Price  of 
3d.  or  30 


pattern, 

cents. 


Is. 


Lawks’ 


8608 

Front  View . 


a  group  of  upturning  plaits  in  the  shoulder  edges  and  at  the 
points  at  each  side  of  the  center  of  a  fancy  yoke  of  iridescent 
net,  that  is  applied  on  it ;  the  fulness  is  collected  in  gathers  at 
the  waist-line  and  at  the  lower  edge,  and  the  gatherings  are 
tacked  to  a  fitted  lining  front  so  as  to  let  the  front  droop  in 
a  soft  pouf  at  the  center.  A  wide,  wrinkled  girdle  follows  the 
lower  edge  of  the  basque-waist,  and  its  ends  are  narrowed  to 
points  by  overlapping  plaits  and  crossed  at  the  front,  producing 
a  decidedly  novel  effect.  The  standing  collar  is  overlaid  with 
iridescent  net  to  match  the  yoke  and  a  doubled  frill  of  chiffon 
droops  from  the  top.  The 
mousquetaire  sleeves  have 
coat-shaped  linings  and 
are  gathered  at  the  top 
and  wrinkled  by  gathers 
along  the  edges  of  the 
seam,  and  by  a  group  of 
downward-turning  plaits 
in  the  seam  a  little  below 
the  top  ;  they  flare  in  a 
stylish  puff  at  the  top  and 
may  be  in  full-length  or 
in  elbow  length,  as  pre¬ 
ferred.  In  the  elbow  length 
they  are  finished  with  deep 
frills.  The  basque-waist 
may  be  made  with  a  low, 
round  neck  as  shown  in 
the  small  engraving. 

Organdy,  silk  mull  and 
embroidered,  spangled  or 
plain  chiffon  are  materials 
perfectly  adapted  to  this 
style,  and  if  the  waist  is 
for  street  wear,  soft  silks 
or  woollens  maybe  select¬ 
ed.  Velvet,  satin  or  silk 

may  be  used  for  the  girdle  and  yoke,  vel  vet  in -delicate  shades 
being  harmonious  even  with  the  most  diaphonous  of  tissues.  A 
charming  evening  waist  with  low  neck  and  shert  sleeves  was  of 
white  organdy  over  pink  taffeta. 

We  have  pattern  No.  '8574  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  waist  requires  three  yards  and  a  fourth  of 
chiffon  forty-five  inches  wide,  with  five  yards  and  seven-eighths 
of  satin  twenty  inches  wide,  and  a  fourth  of  a  yard  of  iridescent 
net  twenty-seven  inches  wide.  Of  one  material,  it  needs  seven 
yards  and  three-eighths  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  five  yards 


LADIES’  SURPLICE 
BASQUE -WAIST, 
WITH  REVERS  (That 
may  be  Omitted) 
AND  A  RIPPLE  PEP¬ 
LUM  AT  THE  BACK. 

(For  Illustrations  see 
Page  b02.) 

No.  8595.  —  Figure 
No.  186  T  in  this  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Delinea¬ 
tor  and  figure  A  100 
on  the  Ladies’  Plate  for 
Autumn,  1896,  show 
other  developments  of 
this  basque-waist. 

This  stylish  basque- 
waist  is  made  of  mo¬ 
hair  and  lace  net  over 
silk,  and  decorated  with 
lace  edging  and  rib¬ 
bon.  It  is  arranged 
over  a  lining  that  is 
closely  fitted  by  double  bust  darts  and  the  usual  seams  and  is 
closed  at  the  center  of  the  front.  A  pretty  and  dressy  effect  is 
given  in  front  by  a  plastron  of  3ilk  overlaid  with  lace  net.  The 
plastron  is  sewed  permanently  at  the  right  side  and  fastened  with 
hooks  and  loops  at  the  left  fide.  The  fronts  are  gathered  at  the 
shoulder  edges  and  laid  in  closely-lapped,  forward-turning  plaits 
at  the  bottom,  the  plaits  flaring  upward ;  they  cross  in  surplice 
fashion  below  the  bust  and  separate  above  toward  the  shoulders, 
revealing  the  plastron ;  and  lace  bordered  revers  that  extend  in 
points  over  the  A  coves,  turn  back  from  the  flaring  front  edges. 
The  seamless  back,  which  meets  the  fronts  in  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams,  is  smooth  at  the  top  and  has  fulness  collected 
in  backward- turning,  overlapping  plaits  at  the  bottom,  the  plaits 
flaring  above  the  waist-line ;  it  is  lengthened  by 
a  ripple  peplum,  that  is  shaped  with  a  center 
seam  and  stands  out  in  pretty  flute  folds.  A 


S60S 

Back  View. 

Double-Breasted  Jacket.  (Copyright.) 
(For  Description  see  Page  297.) 


8598 

Front  View. 


wrinkled  rib¬ 
bon  conceals 
the  joining  of 
the  waist  and 
peplum  and 
fastens  under 
a  soft  knot  at 
the  left  side 


8598 

Back  View. 

Ladies’  Jacket-Basque,  with  Two  Under-Arm 
Gores.  (Desirable  for  Stout  Ladies.) 
(Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  298.) 


of  the  front. 

The  standing  collar  i3  encircled  by  a  ribbon  stock  that  is  bowed 
stylishly  at  the  back.  The  two-seam  gigot  sleeves,  which  are 
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irranged  over  coat-shaped  linings,  are  gathered  at  the  top  and 
have  two  deep  downward-turning  plaits  laid  in  each  side  edge 
af  the  upper  portion,  producing  a  graceful  puff  above  the  elbow, 
he  adjustment  below  being  close ;  at  the  wrists  they  are  slashed 
to  form  tabs  that  are  lined  with  silk  and  flare  over  a  frill  of 
lace  edging. 

The  small  engraving  shows  the  sleeves  plain  at  the  wrist  and 
the  revers  omitted. 

A  large  range  of  dress  goods  will  be  found  suitable  for  this 
mode,  which  suggests  vivid  or  subdued  contrasts  and  a  dainty 
embellishment  of  lace  and  ribbon. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8595  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  In  the  combin¬ 
ation  shown  for  a  lady  of  medium  size,  the  waist  requires  two 
yards  and  seven-eighths  of  dress  goods  forty  inches 
wide,  with  three-fourths  of  a  yard  of  silk  twenty 
inches  wide,  and  half  a  yard  of  lace  net  twenty- 
seven  inches  wide.  Of  one  material,  it  needs  five 
yards  and  a  fourth  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  four 
yards  and  fa  eighth  thirty  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  three-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or 
two  yards  and  three-fourths  forty-four  inches  wide. 

Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


collar  having  a  knife-plaiting  of  plain  silk  at  the  top 
a  ribbon  stock  that  is  formed  in  a  spreading  bow  at  the  back. 


flaring  over 


LADIES’  BASQUE-WAIST,  WITH  RIPPLE  PEP- 
LUM  AT  THE  BACK. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  303.) 

No.  8588. — Other  views  of  this  basque- waist  may 
be  seen  by  referring  to  figure  No.  188  T  and  figure 
D37  in  this  number  of  The  Delineator  and  at 
figure  A  105  on  the  Ladies’  Plate  for  Autumn,  1896. 

The  basque- waist  is  here  pictured  made  of  plain 
and  Dresden  silk  and  decorated  with  ribbon  and 
knife  plaitings  of  the  plain  silk.  The  fronts  meet 
at  the  bottom  and  open  w'idely  over  full  vest  fronts 
that  are  gathered  at  the  neck  and  shoulder  edges 
and  closely  plaited  at  the  lower  edge ;  they  are  folded 
all  the  way  down  in  broad,  pointed  revers  that  are  faced 


1150 

Front  View. 


1150 

Bade  View. 

Ladies’  Double-Breasted  Equestrian 
Basque,  with  Removable  Chemi¬ 
sette.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  298.) 

A  combination  is  recommended  for 
this  basque  to  bring  out  its  pretty  fea¬ 
tures  prominently.  Two  kinds  of  silk, 
silk  and  chiffon,  silk  and  lace  or  velvet 
and  silk  and  many  woollen  weaves  are 
suitable  for  its  stylish  development. 
The  waist  of  a  day  reception  toilette 
back  was  made  like  this  of  brown  broadcloth,  with  Persian  silk  for 
with  the  vest  and  Persian  velvet  for  the  revers  facings. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8588  in  thirteen  sizes 
for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size,  the 
waist  needs  five  yards  and  a  fourth  of  Dresden 
and  two  yards  of  plain  silk  twenty  inches  wide. 
Of  one  material,  it  requires  six  yards  and  a  half 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  an 
eighth  thirty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and 
seven-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  three-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  and  three-fourths  fifty  inches  wide. 

Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d. 
or  30  cents. 


Front  V'ieiv. 


the  figured  silk  and  bordered  with  a  knife-plait¬ 
ing  of  the  plain  silk.  The  back  joins  the  fronts 
in  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  and  is  smooth 
across  the  shoulder,  but  has  fulness  closely  plaited 
at  the  bottom.  At  the  back  the  basque- waist  is 
lengthened  by  a  deep  circular  ripple  peplum  that 
is  shaped  with  a  center  seam  and  stands  out  in 
four  large  flute  folds;  the  peplum  is  lined  with 
the  plain  silk,  and  a  ribbon  conceals  its  joining 
to  the  basque-waist  and  is  carried  across  the 
fronts,  a  ribbon  bow  being  tacked  to  it  at  the 
center  of  the  back  and  front.  The  basque-waist 
is  made  over  a  closely-fitted  lining  and  is  closed 
at  the  center  of  the  front.  The  one-seam  leg- 
o’ -mutton  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and 
arranged  over  coat-shaped  linings ;  they  fit  the 
arm  closely  below  the  elbow  and  are  completed 
with  roll-up  cuffs  that  flare  in  gauntlet  style 
plaiting  of  the  plain  silk.  The  neck  is  finished  w 


LADIES’  BASQUE- 
WAIST,  CLOSED  AT  THE 
LEFT  SIDE.  (To 
be  Made  with  a  High  or 
Round  Neck  and 
With  Full-Length  or  El¬ 
bow  Puff-Sleeves.) 
(For  Illustrations  see  Page  303.) 

No.  8569. — Other  pret¬ 
ty  effects  in  this  basque- 
waist  may  be  seen  at  fig¬ 
ure  No.  189  T  in  this  pub¬ 
lication  and  figure  A  99 
on  the  Ladies’  Plate  for 
Autumn,  1896. 

This  is  an  extremely 
dressy  style  of  waist  and 
is  especially  handsome  in 
its  present  combination  of 
satin  and  chiffon,  with  a 
lavish  decoration  of  gold 
embroidery,  frills  of  lace 
edging  and  knife-plait- 
ings  of  net.  The  waist 
may  be  made  with  a  high  or  round  neck  and  with  full-length  or 
elbow  puff-sleeves.  It  is  made  over  a  smooth  lining  that  is 


Back  View. 

Ladies’  Double-Breasted  Basque,  with  Removable 
Chemisette.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  299.) 


above  a  knife 
ith  a  standing 
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dered  or  jetted  bands  and  lace  edging  will  trim  it  effectively. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8569  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  basque-waist  needs  live  yards  and  live-eighths 
of  satin  twenty  inches  wide,  with  a  yard  and  an  eighth  of  chiffon 
forty-five  inches  Avide.  Of  one  material,  it  requires  six  yards 
and  a  fourth  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  a  half 
thirty  inches  Avide,  or  four  yards  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or 

three  yards  and  three- 
eighths  forty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


LADIES’  BASQUE- 
WAIST. 


Front  View.  Back  View 

Ladies’  Basque-Waist  Closed  at  the  Left  Side,  with  Fancy  Yoke  and  Draped  Front.  (To  be  Made 
with  a  High  or  Round  Neck  and  with  Full-Length  Mousquetaire  Sleeves 

or  Elbow  Sleeves.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  299.) 


ered  at  the  top  and  bottom,  the  fulness  b«ing  drawn  well  to  the 
center.  The  front  puffs  out  stylishly  at  the  center  and  is  arranged 
on  a  lining  front  that  is  fitted  by  single  bust  darts,  and  the  waist 
is  closed  along  the  left  shoulder,  arm’s-eye  and  under-arm  seams. 
A  handsomely  draped  Bertha  of  chiffon  bordered  with  a  knife- 
plaiting  of  net  over  a  frill  of  lace  edging,  is  caught  at  intervals 
along  the  lower  edge  of  the  yoke  and  its  ends  meet  and  fall  in 
pretty  jabots  at  the  back.  The  Bertha  is  most  attractive  in  out¬ 
line  and  its  drapings  are  simple  and  effected  by  plaits  and 
gathers.  The  large  puff  sleeves  are  mounted  on  coat-shaped 
linings  that  are  faced  below  the  puffs  in  the  full-length  sleeves 
and  cut  off  Avhen  elbow  sleeves  are  desired.  In  one  view  the 
full-length  sleeve 
shoAvs  a  circular 
flaring  cuff,  shaped 
to  form  a  deep  point 
at  the  back  of  the 
arm,  turning  down 
from  the  puff,  its 
lower  edge  being 
trimmed  to  corre¬ 
spond  Avitli  the  Ber¬ 
tha.  The  cuff  may 
also  be  used  wdtli 
the  elboAv  sleeAm. 

A  wide  band  deco¬ 
rated  with  gold  em- 
broideryfollows  the 
lower  edge  of  the 
basque-waist,  and 
the  yoke  and  stand¬ 
ing  collar  are  simi¬ 
larly  embroidered. 

A  knife-plaiting  of 
net  over  a  frill  of 
lace  at  the  top  of  the 
collar  gives  another 
beautifying  touch. 

Unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  novel  ef¬ 
fects  in  materials 
and  colors  is  offered 
by  this  mode.  Silk,  velvet  and  chiffon  could  be  combined,  or 
satin,  lace  and  chiffon  may  be  charmingly  associated.  Embroi¬ 


(For  Illustrations  see  Page  304.) 

No.  8570. — At  figure 
No.  190  T  in  this  number 
of  The  Delineator,  an¬ 
other  vieAv  of  this  basque- 
Avaist  is  given. 

The  basque-waist  is  a 
novel  and  pretty  style  and 
is  here  illustrated  made 
in  dull-green  taffeta,  with 
a  decoration  of  jet  passe¬ 
menterie  and  black  rib¬ 
bon.  Fulness  below  the 
shoulders  in  the  back  is 
laid  in  backward-turning, 
overlapping  plaits  that 
flare  upAvard  from  the 
lowmr  edge  and  are  tacked 
to  the  closely-fitted  lining, 
which  closes  like  the  waist 
at  the  center  of  the  front. 
Under-arm  gores  are  inserted  at  the  sides.  The  fulness  in  the 
fronts  is  evenly  distributed  across  the  top  by  gathers  at  the  neck 
and  shoulder  edges,  but  is  drawn 
to  the  center  below  the  bust  by 
shirrings  at  the  bottom,  the 
shirrings  being  concealed  by  a 
wrinkled  girdle  section  that 
crosses  the  fronts.  The  girdle 
section  is  gathered  at  both  ends, 
one  end  being  included  in  the 
right  under-arm  seam  and  the 
other  end  secured  with  hooks  and 


Front  View. 


Back  View. 


Ladies’  Surplice  Basque— M  aist,  with  Rkvers  (that  may  be  Omitted)  and  a  Ripple  Peplum  at  the  Back. 

(Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  300.) 


loops  along  the  left  under-arm  seam ;  it  is  quite  deep  at  the  fend 
and  is  drawn  down  closely  at  the  center  by  a  gathering,  thu 


8574 


fitted  by  single  bust  darts  and  the 
usual  seams  and  closed  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  front.  The  upper  part  of 
the  Avaist,  both  back  and  front,  is 
a  round  yoke  and  the  loAver  part 
consists  of  a  full  front  and  full 
back,  that  are  joined  in  under-arm 
and  short  shoulder  seams  and  gath- 
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giving  the  upper  edge  a  pretty  curve,  while  the  lower  edge 
follows  the  rounding  outline  of  the  basque-waist.  Turn-down 
collar  portions  that  deepen  toward  the  ends,  which  separate  in 
points  at  the  front  and  back,  flare  from  the  top  of  the  standing 
collar  over  a  ribbon  stock.  The  one-seam  gigot  sleeves  have 
coat-shaped  linings  and  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  for  a  short 
distance  along  the  upper  part  of  their  side  edges,  the  fulness 
flaring  with  the  effect  of  a  short  puff  at  the  top.  Stylish  roll- 
ud  cuffs  having  one 
end  rounded  off  nar¬ 
rowly  and  lapped 
over  the  other  end, 
which  is  deep  and 
pointed,  provide  a 
decorative  finish  for 
the  sleeves. 

Exceedingly  pret- 
tyand  stylish  effects 
will  result  from 
combining  velvet  or 
corded  silk  with 
fancy  silk  or  novel¬ 
ty  goods  after  this 
fashion,  and  trim¬ 
ming — lace  inser¬ 
tion,  spangled  gimp 
and  lace  ruchings 
are  good  selections 
— may  outline  the 
ornamental  acces¬ 
sories,  which  will  be 
of  the  combination 
fabric.  An  especial¬ 
ly  stylish  waist  was 
of  striped  brown- 
and-blue  change¬ 
able  silk,  trimmed 
with  braid,  which 
outlined  the  cuffs 

and  collar.  A  slide  ornamented  the  center  of  the  girdle  section. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8570  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 

twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inch¬ 
es,  bust  measure.  Of  one  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  lady  of  medium 
size,  the  waist  will  require  five 
yards  and  five-eighths  twen¬ 
ty-two  inches  wide,  or  four 
yards  and  an  eighth  thirty  in¬ 
ches  wide,  or  three  yards  and 


LADIES’  WAIST,  WITH  FICHU  DRAPERY  THAT  MAY  BE 
TIED  IN  A  BOW  OR  FINISHED  IN  FRILLS  WHERE 
IT  CLOSES  AT  THE  BACK.  (To  be  Made  with 
a  High  Neck  or  a  Neck  Low  in  Front.) 
iFor  Illustrations  see  Page  304.) 

No.  8613. — This  pretty  waist  is  again  portrayed  at  figure 
figure  D21  in  this  issue  of  The  Delineator. 


No.  197  T  and 


8588 


Front  View. 

Ladies'  Basque-Waist,  with  Ripple  Peplum  at  the  Back. 

(For  Description 'see  Page  301.) 


8588 

Back  View. 
(Copyright.) 


five-eighths  thirty-six  inches 


8569 


Front  View. 

Ladies’  Basque -Waist,  Closed  at  the  Left  Side. 

Length  or  Elbow 


wide,  or  three  yards  forty-foui  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and 
a  half  fifty  inches  wide.  .  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


The  fichu  drapery  gives  a  charming  grace  to  the  waist,  for 
which  silk  was  here  selected.  The  back,  while  smooth  at  the 
top,  has  pleasing  fulness  below  drawn  toward  the  center  by 
sliirrings  at  the  waist-line;  it  is  arranged  on  a  lining  fitted  by  a 
center  seam  and  side-back  and  under-arm  gores.  The  fronts 
are  smoothly  adjusted  by  double  bust  darts  and  are  closed  in¬ 
visibly  at  the  center ;  they  may  be  shaped  in  a  Y  at  the  top,  or 
the  neck  may  be  made  high  and  finished  with  a  standing  collar, 
as  illustrated.  The  fichu  drapery-sections  are  gathered  at  the 
shoulder,  arm’s-eye  and  under-arm  edges  and  included  in  the 
shoulder  and  arm’s-eye  seams  and  in  the  under-arm  seams  nearly 

to  the  waist¬ 
line  ;  they  are 
crossed  be¬ 
low  the  bust 
and  carried 
.about  the 
waist  to  the 
back,  where 
they  may  be 
tied  in  a  bow 
with  pointed 
ends  or  fin¬ 
ished  in  frills 
and  secured 
with  hooks 
and  loops. 
Lace  edging 
trims  the 
drapery  sec¬ 
tions  and 
unites  with 
insertion  in 
the  decora¬ 
tion  of  gath- 
eredfrill  caps 
that,  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the 
joining  of  the 
sleeves.  Coat- 
shaped  lin¬ 
ings  sustain  the  sleeves,  which  are  in  one-seam  leg-o’ -mutton 
style  with  gathered  fulness  puffing  out  stylishly  at  the  top. 


Back  View. 

(To  be  Made  with  a  High  or  Round  Neck  and  with  Full- 
Puff-Sleeves.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  301.) 
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It  is  essential  to  obtain  the  proper  effect  in  this  waist  that  soft 
fabrics  he  chosen,  silk  crepon,  taffeta,  soft  silk-and-wool  goods 
and  sheer  textures  being  emi¬ 
nently  appropriate.  Lace  edg¬ 
ing  may  contribute  garniture. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8613  in 
thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  waist  requires 
seven  yards  of  material  twenty- 
two  inches  wide,  or  five  yards 
and  five-eighths  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  five  yards  and  an  eighth 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  four 
yards  forty-four  inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and  five-eighths  fifty 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 

Is.  or  25  cents. 


cuff  is  turned  upward  from  the  wrist.  The  standing  collar  is 
covered  with  a  ribbon  stock  that  is  bowed  stylishly  at  the  back 
and  the  waist  is  encircled  by  softly  twisted 
ribbon  that  is  terminated  in  a  large  bow  at 
the  back 

The  waist  may  be  made  of  Dresden  and 


LADIES’  TUCKED  BLOUSE- 
WAIST.  WITH  FULL  VEST- 
FRONT  AND  FITTED  LINING. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  305.) 

No.  8596. — Some  other  pretty 

effects  are  shown  in  this  blouse-waist  at  figure  No.  191  T  and 
figure  D  19  in  this  magazine,  and  at  figure  A  108  on  the  Ladies’ 
Plate  for  Autumn,  1896. 

There  are  suggestions  of  merit  in  this  basque-waist,  which  is 
here  pictured  made  of  plain  and  figured  silk.  A  lining  fitted 
by  double  bust  darts  and  the  usual  seams  and  closed  at  the 
center  of  the  front  insures  a  trim  appearance  to  the  waist.  The 
full  vest-front  of  figured  silk,  which  is  gathered  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  is  sewed  to  position  at  the  right  side  and  fastened  with 
hooks  and  loops  at  the  left  side.  Two  groups  of  three  deep, 
crosswise  tucks  are  made  in  each  front  at  a  becoming  distance 
apart  and  the  fronts  are  gathered  at  the  shoulder  and  lower 
edges,  the  hemmed  front  edges  being  tacked  over  the  sides  of 
the  vest  front.  The  wide,  seamless  back  joins  the  fronts  in 
shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  and  has  fulness  at  the  center  laid 
in  closely-lapped  plaits  at  the  bottom  but  is  smooth  at  the  top.  On 
the  close-fitting  coat  sleeves  are  arranged  short,  flaring  puffs  that 


Back  View. 

Ladies’  Basque-Waist.  (Copyright.) 
(For  Description  see  Page  302.) 


plain  silk,  or  of 
any  of  the  fancy 
silks  that  are 
inexpensive  and 
pretty.  A  com¬ 
bination  will  be 
dressy  and  the 

full  vest-front  may  be  of  chiffon  over  a  bright  color  or  of  lace 
over  a  color.  Ribbon  for  the  collar  and  belt  is  highly  favored 
on  waists  of  this  style. 

W e  have  pattern  No.  8596  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  waist  requires  six  yards  and  five-eighths  of 
plain  and  five-eighths  of  a  yard  of  figured  silk  twenty  inches 
wide.  Of  cne  material,  it  needs  six  yards  and  three-eighths 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  five  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty  in¬ 
ches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or 

three  yards  and 
a  fourth  forty- 
four  inches 
wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  Is.  3d. 
or  30  cents. 


Front  View. 


are  gathered 
at  the  top 
and  bottom 
and  made  or¬ 
namental  by 

a  group  of  three  encircling  tucks  that  appear  to  be  continuous 
with  the  upper  cluster  of  tucks  in  the  fronts ;  a  circular  flaring 


OUTING  CAP. 

(For  Illustration 
see  Page  305.) 

No.  1167.— 
This  cap  is  again 
represented  at 
figure  D  34  in 
this  magazine. 

The  cap  has  a 
stiff  visor  and 
may  match  a 
special  outing 
suit  or  contrast 
with  it.  It  is 
pictured  in  the 
present  instance 
made  of  mixed 
cheviot  and  fin¬ 
ished  with  ma¬ 
chine  -  stitching. 
The  crown  is 
composed  of 
eight  sections 

joined  in  curved  seams  that  meet  at  the  top,  a  button  mould 
covered  with  the  material  being  placed  over  their  ends.  The 
visor  is  stiffened  with  cardboard  and  the  crown  is  caught  down 
to  the  visor. 

To  wear  while  yachting,  bicycling,  boating  and  pursuing  vari¬ 
ous  other  outdoor  sports  a  cap  is  indispensable.  Most  of  the  suit¬ 
ing  goods  in  vogue  may  be  used  for  the  development  of  this  one. 


Back  View. 

Ladies'  Waist,  with  Fichu  Drapery  that  may  be  Tied  in  a 
Bow  or  Finished  in  Frills  where  it  Closes  at  the 
Back.  (To  be  Made  with  a  High  Neck  or 
a  Neck  Low  in  Front.)  (Copyright. 

(For  Description  see  Page  303.) 
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If  the  cap  is  not  to  be  worn  with  a  special  suit,  blue  or  black 
cloth  would  be  a  wise  selection  for  it.  Decoration  is  not  added. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1167  in  seven  sizes  from 
six  to  seven  and  a  half,  cap  sizes,  or  from  nine¬ 
teen  inches  and  a  fourth  to  twenty-three  inches 
and  three-fourths,  head  measures.  To  make 
the  cap  for  a  person  wearing  a  No.  7  cap  or 


whose  head 
measures 
twenty-two 
inches  and  a 
fourth,  re¬ 
quires  three- 
eighths  of  a 
yard  of  ma¬ 
terial  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  a  fourth  of  a  yard  fifty- 
four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


Front  View. 

Ladies’  Tucked  Blouse-Waist,  with  Full  Vest- 

Front  and  Fitted  Lining.  (Copyright.) 

’ 

(For  Description  see  Page  304.) 


widths  allowed  on  the  backs  for  underlaps.  The  legs  are  gathered 
at  the  lower  edges  and  finished  with  cuffs  that  fit  closely  below  the 

knee  and  close  with 
button-holes  and  but¬ 
tons,  the  knickerbock¬ 
ers  drooping  slightly 
over  the  cuffs.  Extra 
widths  allowed  on  the 
backs  at  the  top  of  the 
side  seams  are  closed 
with  a  button-hole  and 
button,  and  the  tops  of 
the  knickerbockers  are 
completed  with  belt 
sections  closed  at  the 
sides  with  button-holes 
and  buttons. 

The  knickerbockers 
should  match  the  rest 
of  the  suit  and  may  be 
made  in  serge,  Russia 
linen, flannel,  whipcord, 
covert  cloth,  etc.,  the 
correct  finish  being 
stitching. 

W e  have  pattern  No. 


1165  in  nine  sizes 
for  ladies  from 
twenty  to  thir¬ 
ty-six  inches, 
waist  measure. 
Fora  lady  of  me¬ 
dium  size,  the 
garment  needs 
four  yards  of 


LADIES’  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS.  (For  Single  and 
Double-Breasted  Coats,  Jackets,  etc.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8554.  — These  collars  and  cuffs  are  of  the  newest 
cut  for  single  and  double-breasted  coats  and  jackets. 

The  collar  for  double-breasted  garments  consists  of  a 
deep  rolling  coat-collar  and  wide,  pointed  lap¬ 
els  that  form  notches  with  the  collar  and  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  the  collar  in  points.  The  other 
collar  shows  smaller,  pointed  lapels  and  a  mod¬ 
erately  deep  rolling  coat-collar,  with  which  the 
lapels  form  notches.  Both  cuffs  are  in  flaring 
roll-up  style  and  are  to  be  joined  to  the  lower 
edges  of  the  sleeves.  One  cuff  has  a  round¬ 
ing  upper  outline,  wdiile  the  other  is  curved 
to  form  a  deep  point  at  the  back  of  the  arm. 

Two  rows  of  machine-stitching  finish  the 
edges  of  the  collars  and  cuffs  stylishly. 

These  collars  and  cuffs  will  give  a  decidedly 
stylish  air  to  slightly  passe  coats  or  jackets 
made  of  cheviot,  serge  or  cloth.  If  desired, 
they  may  be  inlaid  or  faced  with  satin  or  velvet. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8554  in  three  sizes, 
small,  medium  and  large.  In  the  medium  size,  a  pair  of  cuffs  of 
either  style  requires  half  a  yard  of  material  either  twenty,  twenty- 
seven  or  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  fourth  of  a  yard  forty-four  or 
more  inches  wide.  Quantities  for  the  collars  and  lapels  are  not 
given  because  the  amount  required  for  them  varies  according  to 
the  way  the  collars  and  lapels  are  made  up.  Price  of  pattern, 
5d.  or  10  cents. 

LADIES’  KNICKERBOCKERS,  WITH  CUFFS.  (To  be  Gathered 
or  Dart-Fitted  in  Front.)  FOR  WEAR  UNDER  SKIRTS 
FOR  CYCLING  AND  OTHER  OUTDOOR  USES. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  1165. — The  knickerbockers  are  represented  made  of  serge 
and  finished  with  machine-stitching.  They  may  be  dart-fitted 
or  gathered  in  front.  The  usual  center  and  inside  and  outside 
leg  seams  enter  into  the  shaping,  the  outside  leg  seams  being 
terminated  a  little  above  the  lower  edge  at  the  top  of  extra 


1167 

Outing  Cap. 

(For  Description  see  Page  304.) 


8554 

Ladies’  Collars  and  Cuffs.  (For  Single  and 
Double-Breasted  Coats,  Jackets, 
etc.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


1165 


Back  View, 

(To  be  Gathered 


OR 


1165 

Front  Vine. 

Ladies’  Knickerbockers,  with  Cuffs. 

Dart-Fitted  in  Front.)  For  Wear  Under  Skirts  for 
Cycling  and  Other  Outdoor  Uses.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


materio'  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  thirty-six 
inenes  wide,  or  two  yards  and  an  eighth  forty-four  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  fifty  inches  wdde.  Price  of  pattern,  7d.  or  15  cents. 
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LADIES  TRAINED  SKIRT,  WITH  THE 
FRONT-GORE  IN  CONSUELO  STYLE, 
HAVING  UNDERFOLDED  PLAITS  AT 
THE  SIDE-FRONT  SEAMS.  (To  be  Made 
with  a  Long  Train  having  Square  or 
Round  Corners  or  with  a  Demi-Train.) 
(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8557. — At  figure  A 100  on  the 


THE  DELINEATOR. 


ening  material.  A  ruffle  of  silk  completes  the  lower  edge 
underneath.  The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the  bottom  in  the 
medium  sizes  is  eight  yards  and  a  half  with  the  long 
train,  and  five  yards  and  three-quarters  with  the  demi- 
train.  The  placket  is  finished  at  the  second  seam 
from  the  center  of  the  back  at  the  left  side  and  a 
belt  completes  the  skirt. 

Brocaded  silk  or  satin  is  especially  suited  to  train 
skirts,  but  the  variety  of  shaded,  figured, flow¬ 
ered  and  striped  silks  now  in  vogue  makes 
it  possible  to  procure  an  appropriate  tex¬ 
ture  without  extravagant  outlay.  Rich 
satin  and  satin-ground  brocades  are 
courtly  in  the  extreme  and  velvet  is 
commended  for  matrons  when  the 
skirt  is  made  either  in  full  train  or 
in  demi-train.  A  balayeuse  is  a 
necessary  addition  to  a  skirt 
made  en  train.  The  skirt  of  a 
wedding  gown  is  frequently 
trimmed  about  the  edge  to  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  decoration  of  the 
bodice. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8557  in 
nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty 
to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  meas¬ 
ure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size, 
the  skirt  with  long  train  needs 
sixteen  yards  and  seven-eighths 


Side-Back  View. 


Ladies’  Plate  for  Autumn,  1896,  this 
stately  skirt  is  further  illustrated. 

The  skirt  is  of  fashionable  shape  for 
bridal  gowns,  etc.,  and  may  have  a 
majestic  train  sweeping  out  grace¬ 
fully  with  square  or  rounding  corners  or  a  train  in  demi- 
length,  the  three  effects  being  illustrated.  It  is  here  pictured 
made  up  both  in  plain  and  brocaded  satin.  Eight  gores  are 
comprised  in  it — a  front-gore,  two  gores  at  each  side  and 
three  back-gores.  The  front-gore  and  side-gores  are  dartless 
and  smooth  at  the  top  and  extra  widths  allowed  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  top  on  the  side-front  seams  are  underfolded  in 
a  forward-turning  plait  at  each  side,  giving  the  effect  of 
the  broad,  flaring  box-plait  characteristic  of  the  Con- 
suelo  skirt.  The  back-gores  are  laid  in  three  box- 
plaits  at  the  top  and  slightly  gathered  across 
the  plaits,  and  a  strap  tacked  to  the  plaits 
holds  the  fulness  well  back,  the  full, 
stately  folds  rolling  softly  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  train  where 
they  stand  out  in  tubular 
style,  being  given  firmness 
by  a  lining  of  silk  or 
percaline  and  an 
interlining  of 
hair-cloth 
or  other 
stiff¬ 


Ladies’  Trained  Skirt,  with  the  Front-Gore  in  Consuelo 
Style,  having  Underfolded  Plaits  at  the  Side-Front 
Seams.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Long  Train  having 
Square  or  Round  Corners,  or  with  a 
Demi-Tkain.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

of  material  twenty  inches  wide,  or  thirteen  3rards  and 
seven-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  thirteen  yards  and 
three-fourths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  twelve  yards  and  a 
half  forty-fourinches  wide,  or  nine  yards  and  seven-eighths 
fifty  inches  wide.  The  skirt  with  demi-train  requires  twelve 
yards  and  three-eighths  twenty  inches  wide,  or  ten  yards 
thirty  inches  wide,  or  eight  yards  and  seven-eighths  tliirty- 
six  inches  wide,  or  eight  yards  forty-four  inches  wide, 
or  seven  yards  and  a  half  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  ;of 
pattern,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 
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LADIES’  THREE-PIECE  SKIRT,  CIRCULAR  AT  THE  FRONT 
AND  SIDES  AND  IN  TWO  GORES  AT  THE  BACK. 

(To  be  Dart-Fitted  or  Gathered  in  Front.) 

KNOWN  AS  THE  NEW  BELL  SKIRT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8599. — Other  views  of  this  handsome  skirt  are  given  at 
figures  Nos.  194  T  and  203  T  and  figures  1)19,  1)21,  D  24, 
D  26  and  D  37,  in  this  issue  of  The  Delineator  and  at  figures 
A  101  and  A  102  on  the  Ladies’  Plate  for  Autumn,  1896. 

The  skirt  is  new  in  cut  and  effect  and  is  here  pictured 
made  of  fancy  brown  mohair.  It  is  circular  at  the  front  and 
sides  and  may  be  dart-fitted  or  gathered  in  front,  both  methods 
of  adjustment  being  shown  in  the  engravings.  At  the  front 
it  flares  stylishly  and  at  the  sides  it  ripples  gracefully  below  the 
hips.  The  two  back-gores  meet  in  a  seam  at  the  center  of  the 
back  and  are  gathered  compactly  at  the  top  and  spread  in  soft 


shirt-waists  and  with  thin  unlined  waists  of  all  sorts,  as  either 
of  its  two  pretty  styles  of  sleeves  will  serve  to  hold  out  the 
waist  sleeves  stylishly.  Cambric  was  here  used  for  it  and  the 
trimming  is  supplied  by  embroidered  edging.  Double  bust 
darts,  under-arm  gores,  side-back  gores  extending  to  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  a  center  seam  render  the  corset-cover  close-fitting 
and  the  closing  is  made  at  the  center  of  the  front  with  button¬ 
holes  and  small  pearl  buttons.  The  pattern  provides  for  the 
several  styles  of  neck  shown  in  the  engravings.  The  sleeves 
may  be  simply  gathered  frills  deepened  toward  the  shoulders, 

or  in  short  puff  style  gathered 
at  the  top  and  bottom  and  fin¬ 
ished  with  bands. 

Nainsook,  cambric  and  fine 
muslin  are  the  materials  used  for 
corset-covers  and  pretty  trim¬ 
mings  are  arranged  with  lace  or 
embroidered  edging,  insertion, 
and  beading  run  with  ribbon  of 
delicate  hue.  The  decoration 
usually  outlines  the  neck  and 
arm’s-eyes  or  the  bottom  of  the 
sleeves.  A  pretty  neck  trim¬ 
ming  is  a  frill  of  edging  through 
which  ribbon  may  be  threaded. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8600  in 
thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight,  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  garment  needs 
three  yards  and  seven-eighths 
of  material  twenty  inches  wide, 
or  three  yards  and  an  eighth 


Dart-  Kitted 
the  New 


8599 

Side-Front  View. 

Ladies’  Three-Piece  Skirt,  Circular  at  the  Front  and  Sides 
and  in  Two  Gores  at  the  Back.  (To  be 
or  Gathered  in  Front.)  Known  as 
Bell  Skirt.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

flute  folds  toward  the  bottom,  where  the  skirt  measures  about 
four  yards  and  three-fourths  in  the  medium  sizes.  The  placket 
is  finished  above  the  center  seam  and  the  top  of  the  skirt  is 
completed  with  a  belt. 

Silk,  cashmere,  serge,  mohair,  etamine,  novelty  dress 
goods  in  all-wool  or  silk-and-wool  weaves  and  cloth  may 
be  made  up  in  this  manner  with  stylish  results. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8599  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  skirt  needs  seven  yards  and  an  eighth  of 
goods  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  five  yards  and  three-eighths 
thirty  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  three-fourths  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  a  fourth  forty-four  inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and  seven-eighths  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8599 

Side-Back  View. 

twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  three-eighths 
thirty-six  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


over  THE 


LADIES’  CORSET-COVER.  (To  be  Made  with  a  High  Neck 
or  a  Round,  Square  or  V  Neck  and  with  Short  Puff  or 
Frill  Sleeves  or  without  Sleeves.)  DESIRABLE 
FOR  WEAR  WITH  SHIRT-WAISTS,  ETC. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  308.) 

No.  8600. — This  corset-cover  is  very  desirable  for  wear  with 


LADIES’  SEVEN-GORED  SKIRT,  CLOSE-FITTING 

HIPS  AND  HAVING  THE  FRONT-GORE  FLARING 
IN  CONSUELO  STYLE. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  308.)  * 

No.  8587. — Other  illustrations  of  this  skirt  are  given  at  figure 
D  23  in  this  magazine  and  figures  A  99  and  A  105  on  the  Ladies’ 
Plate  for  Autumn,  1896. 
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Storm  serge  in  a  new  shade  of  blue  was  here 
used  for  the  skirt,  which  consists  of  a  front-gore,  a 
wide  gore  at  each  side  and  four  back-gores.  The 
front  and  side  gores  are  smooth  at  the  top,  but  the 
shaping  produces  flutes  below  the  hips  and  causes 
the  front-gore  to  fall  with  the  effect  of  a  spreading 
box-plait  in  Consuelo  style.  The  back-gores  are 
laid  in  two  backward-turning  plaits  at  each  side 
of  the  placket,  which  is  made  above  the  center 
seam,  and  gathered  across  the  plaits,  the  fulness 
falling  in  rolling  folds.  A  tape  tacked  underneath 
to  the  seams  just  above  the  knee  holds  the  flutes 
all  round  in  a  graceful  pose.  The  skirt  spreads 
out  all  round  in  the  manner  approved  by  fashion, 
measuring  six  yards  round  at  the  bottom  in  the 
medium  sizes,  and  the  top  is  finished  with  a  belt. 

The  skirt 


8600 


8600 


is  fashion¬ 
ably  shap¬ 
ed  and  is 

extremely  graceful.  It 
is  appropriate  for  eta- 
mine,  cloth,  cheviot, 
serge  and  other  wool¬ 
lens  and  also  for  silk. 
Fashionable  women 
are  again  in  favor  of 
the  balayeuse  as  a  finish 
for  skirts.  This  is  a 
ruffle,  usually  pinked 
at  the  lower  edge,  ar¬ 
ranged  underneath  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt  for 
the  purpose  of  catch¬ 
ing  the  dust.  It  is  of 
changeable  silk  har¬ 
monizing  with  the  ma- 


8587 


8600 

Front  View. 

results,  as  it  is 
a  protection  to 
the  skirt  and  can 
always  be  kept 
fresh-looking,  it 
is  sewed  in  after 
the  skirt  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

We  have  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8587  in 
nine  sizes  for  la¬ 
dies  from  twen¬ 
ty  to  thirty-six 
inches,  waist 
measure.  For  a 
lady  of  medium 
size,  the  skirt 
requires  nine 

yards  and  seven-eighths  of  material  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or 
eight  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  seven 
yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  six  yards 


8600 

Back  View. 

Ladies’  Corset-Cover.  (To  be  Made  with  a 
High  Neck  or  a  Round,  Square  or  V  Neck, 
and  with  Short  Puff  or  Frill  Sleeves, 
or  without  Sleeves.)  Desirable  for  Wear 
with  Shirt-Waists,  etc.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  307.) 


8587 

Side- Front  View. 

Ladies’  Seven-Gored  Skirt,  Close-Fitting  Over  the  Hips  and 
having  the  Front-Gore  Flaring  in  Consuelo 
Style.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  307.) 


8587 

Side- Back  View. 


terial,  and  a  hem  finish  is  permissible  if  this  is  preferred  to 
pinking.  This  method  of  completing  skirts  produces  gratifying 


and  an  eighth  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  five  yards  and  a 
half  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  8d.  or  80  cents.. 
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Figure  No.  208  T.— MISSES’  AFTERNOON  COSTUME. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  208  T. — This  illustrates  a  Misses’  costume.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8568  and  costs  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents,  is 
in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  old,  and  is 


Figure  No.  208  T.— This  illustrates  Misses’  Afternoon  Costume.— 
The  pattern  is  No.  8568  (copyright),  price  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


given  a  different  portrayal  on  page  310  of  this  magazine. 
The  frills  and  draped  front  make  this  costume  particularly 


attractive.  Light-blue  mohair  and  white  lace  are  here  combined 
and  the  decoration  of  striped  ribbon  is  exceedingly  effective. 


Figure  No.  209  T.— This  illustrates  Misses’  Outdoor  Costume.— 
The  pattern  is  No.  8591  (copyright),  price  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents. 
(For  Description  see  Page  310.) 


The  four-gored  skirt,  which  flares  at  the  front  and  falls  in  deep 
flutes  at  the  sides,  is  gathered  at  the  back  and  joined  to  the 
waist.  The  front  of  the  waist  is  gracefully  draped  by  plaits  in 
the  shoulder  edges  and  shapes  a  wide,  low  V  at  the  top  where 
it  laps  over  a  deep,  pointed  yoke  that  is  perfectly  smooth. 
Under-arm  gores  separate  the  front  from  the  backs,  which  have 
gathered  fulness  at  each  side  of  the  closing.  The  trills  pass 
over  the  shoulders  and  their  ends  extend  down  each  side  of  the 
front  and  backs  nearly  to  the  lower  edge ;  they  droop  over  the 
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large  puffs  arranged  on  the  close-fitting  coat-sleeves.  The 
standing  collar  is  covered  by  a  stock  of  the  ribbon  having  a 
spreading  bow  at  the  back. 

This  costume  is  an  admirable  style  for  all  occasions  and  may 
be  made  with  elbow  sleeves,  if  desired.  Camel’s-hair  serge, 
etamine,  novelty  goods  and  silks  are  appropriate  materials,  lace 
being  usually  employed  for  the  frills. 

Ribbon  and  feathers  adorn  the  becoming  hat. 


Figure  No.  209  T.— MISSES’  OUTDOOR  COSTUME. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  309.) 

Figure  No.  209  T. — This  illustrates  a  Misses’  costume.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8591  and  costs  Is.  Gd.  or  35  cents,  is  in 
seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  may 
be  seen  again  on  page  311. 

A  pleasingly  girlish  air  marks  this  costume,  here  shown  in  a 
combination  of  green  whipcord,  green  figured  silk,  and  plain 
white  silk.  The  skirt  has  five  gores  and  is  gathered  at  the  back 
and  falls  in  deep  flutes  at  the  sides.  It  is  joined  to  the  waist, 

which  has  fulness  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  back  drawn  well  to¬ 
ward  the  closing  by  gathers.  The 
front  of  the  waist  has  gathered, 
drooping  fulness  appearing  pret¬ 
tily  between  boleros  folded  back 
from  the  throat  in  fanciful  re- 
vers  which  are  faced  with  white 
silk  and  decorated  with  silver 
soutache  braid  and  silver  but¬ 
tons.  A  section  of  the  figured 
silk  forms  a  wrinkled  belt  that 
is  closed  at  the  back,  and  a  fancy 
stock  of  the  figured  silk  covers 
the  standing  collar.  A  wide 
band  of  the  white  silk  trimmed 
at  the  top  with  the  silver  sou- 
taclie  is  applied  at  the  wrists  of 

8568 


Figure  No.  210  T. — This  illustrates  Misses’  Gored  Cape. — The  pat¬ 
tern  is  No.  8560  (copyright),  price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  311.) 


8568 

Front  View. 

Misses’  Costume,  having  a  Four-Gored  Skirt 


ssqs 

Back  View. 

(To  be  Made  with  Full-Length  or  Elbow  Puff-Sleeves.) 
(Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


out  by  a  combination 
of  fabrics,  or  by  judi¬ 
ciously  arranged  trim¬ 
mings  of  lace  bands, 
gimp,  etc.  Mohair, 
camel’s-hair,  Fayetta, 
serge  and  etamine  are 
some  of  the  materials 
which  may  be  selected 
for  it. 

The  straw  hat  is 
adorned  with  flowers. 


MISSES’  COSTUME, 
HAVING  A  FOUR- 
GORED  SKIRT.  (To 
be  Made  with  Full- 
Length  or 

Elbow  Puff- Sleeves.) 

(For  Illustrations  see 
this  Page.) 

No.  8568.— At  fig¬ 
ure  No.  208  T  in  this 
number  of  The  Delin- 


the  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  and  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  skirt. 
The  costume  has  a  distinctive  style  that  can  be  well  brought 


four-gored  skirt  is  joined  to  the  waist  _ 

closely  gathered  at  the  back  and  falls  in  deep  flutes  below  the 


eator,  and  at  figure 
G191  on  the  Juvenile 
Plate  for  Autumn, 
1896,  this  costume  is 
again  illustrated. 

The  costume  is  made 
novel  and  fanciful  by 
its  prettily  shaped  front 
and  the  wide  frills  over 
the  shoulders.  Plain 
dress  goods  and  lace 
were  here  united  in  its 
construction.  The 
with  a  cording;  it  is 
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I  igure  No.  211 T.— This  illustrates  Misses’  Ripple  Cape,  with 
oke.  1  lie  pattern  is  No.  8580  (copyright),  price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

ups.  ihe  skirt  is  of  stylish  width,  measuring  three  yards  and  a 
juarter  at  the  bottom  in  the  middle  sizes.  The  waist  is  mounted 
on  a  lining  fitted  by  single 
'ust  darts  and  under-arm  and 
side-back  gores,  and  is  closed 
at  the  back.  The  back  of  the 
waist  has  pretty  fulness  drawn 
by  shirrings  at  the  neck  and 
;ower  edge,  and  is  separated 
by  under-arm  gores  from  a 
bias  front  that  is  prettily 

I  raped  by  two  upturning 
plaits  in  each  shoulder  edge. 

'he  plaits  retain  their  folds 
I ‘long  the  upper  edge  of  the 
Font  and  droop  in  pretty  ful¬ 
lness  at  the  center,  the  front 

II  fling  out  in  a  stylish  way. 
j  v  ^ointed  yoke  passes  under 

be  upper  edge  of  the  front 
;‘iid  a  standing  collar  covered 
ith  a  wrinkled  ribbon  stock 
bat  is  tied  in  a  stylish  bow 
h  the  back  finishes  the  neck. 

;eep,  gathered  breteiles  of 
ace  stand  out  over  the  sleeves 
md  their  slanting  ends  are 
;ewed  to  the  waist  at  each 
bde  of  the  fulness  in  the  back 
md  front  nearly  to  the  lower 
dge.  A  wrinkled  ribbon 
iranged  over  the  gathered 
dges  of  the  frills  terminates 
u  hows  at  the  ends.  The 
leeves  have  large  puffs  gath- 
red  at  the  top  and  bottom 
iranged  on  thepi  above  the 
Ibow.  If  desired  the  sleeves 
cay  be  in  elbow  length. 

1  he  mode  will  be  charm- 
uo  made  up  in  India  silk, 
alfeta,  soft  crepon,  nun’s 

jailing  and  other  materials  of  like  texture.  Fancy  bands,  lace 
ribbon  ancl  lace  ruching  may  contribute  garniture. 


Figure  No.  211  T.— MISSES’  RIPPLE  CAPE,  WITH  YOKE. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  211  T. — This  illustrates  a  Misses’  cape.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8580  and  costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in  five 
sizes  for  misses  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  is 


8591 

Front  View. 

Misses’  Costume,  having 


dging, 


Back  View. 

Bolero  Fronts  ani>  a  Five-Cored  Skirt.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  312.) 

pictured  in  three  views  on  page  818  of  this  magazin 
This  handsome  cape  is  o^  ecru  silk  and  black  velvet,  the  v< 


We  have  pattern  No.  8568  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  cos¬ 
tume  requires  four  yards  of  dress  goods  forty  inches  wide,  with 
two  yards  of  lace  edging  seven  inches  and  a  fourth  wide.  Of 
one  material,  it  needs  eight  yards  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or 
five  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  four  yards 
and  seven-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  a 
fourth  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  6d.  or 
35  cents. 

- • - 


Figure  No.  210 T.— MISSES’  GORED  CAPE. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  310.) 

Figure  No.  210  T. — This  illustrates  a  Misses’  gored  cape. 
The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8560  and  costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in 
seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  is 
differently  represented  on  page  319  of  this  number  -of  The 
Delineator. 

A  new  and  attractive  idea  is  expressed  in  the  decoration  of 
this  cape  of  fawn  cloth.  Ten  gores  are  comprised  in  the  cape, 
which  surrounds  the  figure  in  large  flutes,  although  joined 
smoothly  to  the  stylish  military  turn-down  collar,  which  is 
inlaid  with  velvet.  A  novel  effect  is  produced  by  pipings  of 
dark-brown  velvet  along  the  center  of  self-strappings  which 
cover  the  seams  joining  the  gores  and  also  decorate  the  edges 
of  the  cape  and  collar.  Gilt  buttons  set  over  the  ends  of  pip¬ 
ings  on  the  standing  portion  of  the  collar  complete  the  orna¬ 
mentation. 

Broadcloth  is  preferred  for  capes  of  this  style,  gray,  brown, 
tan  and  dull-blue  being  popular  colors.  Stitching  is  sometimes 
used  alone  as  a  completion. 

A  pretty  floral  decoration  is  arranged  on  the  straw  hat. 
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vet  being  used  for  a  round  yoke  that  is  overlaid  with  cream 
lace.  Two  circular  capes  of  unequal  depth  hang  in  ripples 
from  the  yoke,  to  which  they  are  joined  with  a  cording  of  silk, 
and  are  bordered  at  their  lower  edges  with  two 
rows  of  lace  edging,  the  upper  row  being  headed 
by  a  row  of  gimp.  The  standing  collar  is  entirely 
concealed  by  a  ruche  of  chiffon,  and  a  ribbon  bow 
is  placed  at  the  throat. 

Dark,  dull-blue  silk  is  an  excellent  selection  for 
misses’  capes  and  trimmings  of  black  lace  bands  or 
ruchings  appear  to  advantage  on  this  fabric.  Brown 
and  tan  cloth  are  also  liked,  their  decoration  usually 
consisting  of  self- strappings  or  machine-stitching.  A 
full  neck-trimming  is  considered  correct  on  all  capes. 

The  hat  is  of 


curved  revers  that  are  faced  with  green  velvet.  The  sleeves 
are  in  leg-o’-mutton  style,  gathered  at  the  top  and  mounted  on 
coat-shaped  linings  ;  they  stand  out  with  puff  effect  at  the  top 
and  lit  closely  below.  Green-and-white  shaded  taf¬ 
feta  ribbon  is  wrinkled  about  the  waist  and  the 
standing  collar,  the  ribbons  being  bowed  at  the  back. 

Choice  may  be  made  from  among  the  numerous 
silk  and  wool  novelties,  cloth,  mohair  and  canvas 
weaves  for  this  costume,  and  fancy  silk  or  velvet 
may  be  associated  with  any  of  these  fabrics. 

'We  have  pattern  No.  8591  in  seven  sizes  for 
misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a  miss 
of  twelve  years,  the  costume  needs  seven  yards 
and  seven-eighths  of  material  twenty-two  inches 


straw  with  a  dec¬ 
oration  of  wings 
and  ribbon. 
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MISSES’  COS¬ 
TUM  E,  HAY¬ 
ING  BOLERO 
FRONTS  AND  A 
FIYE-GORED 
SKIRT. 

(For  Illustrations 

see  Pane  311.) 

No.  8591.— 
Other  views  of 
this  costume  are 
given  at  figure 
No.  209  T  in  this 
number  of  The 
Delineator  and 
at  figure  G  176 
on  the  Juvenile 
Plate  for  Au¬ 
tumn,  1896. 

The  costume 
is  in  a  jaunty, 
trim  style  and  is 
here  illustrated 
made  of  gray 
cheviot,  with  re¬ 
vers  facings  of 
green  velvet. 
The  skirt  is  in 
five  gores  and  is 
smooth  at  the 
top  across  the 
front  and  sides 
and  gathered  at 
the  back.  It 
flares  in  stylish 
flutes  at  the  sides 
and  spreads 
broadly  at  the 
front.  At  the 
bottom  it  meas¬ 
ures  a  little  over 
three  yards  and 
a  fourth  round 
in  the  middle 
sizes.  It  is  joined 
to  the  waist, 
which  is  made 
on  a  fitted  lin¬ 
ing  and  closed  at 
the  back.  At  the 
top,  the  backs 
a~e  smooth  but 
at  the  bottom 
they  have  ful¬ 
ness  drawn  well 
to  the  closing  by 
gathers.  The 


8592 

Front  View. 


8592 

Back  View. 


Girls’  Dress,  having  its  Skirt  Joined  to  the  LowEh  Edge  of  the  Body  at  the  Sides  and 
’  Lapped  Over  the  Body  to  within  Square-Yoke  Depth  at  the 
Front  and  Back.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


8591 


Front  View. 

Girls’  Dress,  with  Surplice  Front. 

(For  Description  see  Page  313.) 


8594 

Back  View. 
(Copyright.) 


wide,  or  live 
yards  and  three- 
fourths  thirty  in¬ 
ches  wide,  or 
five  yards  and 
an  eighth  thirty- 
six  inches  wide, 
or  four  yards 
and  a  fourth  for¬ 
ty-four  inches 
wide.  In  each 
instance,  three- 
eighths  of  a  yard 
of  velvet  twenty 
inches  wide  will 
be  needed  for 


facing.  Price  of 


pattern,  Is. 
or  85  cents. 


6d. 


( 


IRLS’  DRESS, 
HAYING  ITS 
SKIRT  JOINED 
TO  THE 
LOWER  EDGE 
OF  THE  BODY 
AT  THE 
SIDES  AND 
LAPPED  OVER 
THE  BODY 
TO  WITHIN 
SQUARE-YOKE 
DEPTH  AT 
THE  FRONT 
AND  BACK. 


(For  Illustrations 
see  this  Page.) 


No.  8592.— 
This  dress  is 
shown  different¬ 
ly  developed  at 


figure  No.  215  1' 


in  this  number 
of  The  Delin¬ 
eator  and  also 
at  figure  G  182 
on  the  Juvenile 
Plate  for  Au¬ 
tumn,  1896. 

This  attract¬ 
ive  little  dress  is 
here  illustrated 
made  of  figured 
organdy.  The 
body  is  fitted 
by  single  bust 
darts  and  shoul¬ 
der  and  under¬ 
arm  seams  au-J 


the 


closing  is 


front  is  gathered  across  the  center  at  the  neck  and  lower  edges 
and  puffs  out  stylishly  between  bolero  jacket-fronts  that  are 
included  in  the  under-arm  and  shoulder  seams.  Jhe  bolero 
fronts  meet  at  the  throat  and  are  rolled  back  in  fancifully- 


made  at  the  back.  The  skirt  is  gathered  at  the  top  across  the 
sides  and  joined  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  body,  and  is  extended 
at  the  front  and  bacA  to  lap  over  the  body  to  within  square  /oKe 
depth  of  the  top,  the  deeper  portion  being  turned  under 
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shirred  to  iorm  a  frill  heading.  A  square  yoke  effect  is  thus  easily 
produced  and  the  neck  is  completed  with  a  standing  collar.  The 
sleeves  are  large  puffs  reaching  to  within  cuff  depth  of  the  bottom 
on  coat-shaped  linings ;  they  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom 
and  the  wrists  show  three  encircling  frills  of  narrow  lace  edging. 
Triple-pointed  epaulettes,  also  trimmed  with  edging,  ripple 


of  ribbon  on  girls’  dresses  always  produces  tasteful  results. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8592  in  seven  sizes  for  girls  from  three 
to  nine  years  of  age.  For  a  girl  of  eight  years,  the  dress  requires 
seven  yards  and  a  fourth  of  material  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or 
six  yards  and  an  eighth  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  five  yards 
and  seven-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  three- 


Figure  No.  212  T.  Figure  No.  213  T. 


Figure  No.  212  T. — This  illustrates  Misses’  Street  Toilette. — The  patterns  are  Misses’  Double-Breasted  Jacket  No.  8611  (copyright), 
price  Is.  or  25  cents;  and  Skirt  No.  8575  (copyright),  price  Is.  or  25  cents.  Figure  No.  213  T. — -This  illustrates 
Misses’  Princess  House-Dress. — The  pattern  is  No.  8584  (copyright),  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Descriptions  see  Page  314.) 


slightly  and  droop  gracefully  over  the  sleeves;  they  extend  to 
the  corners  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  skirt  and  thus  complete  the 
yoke  effect.  A  frill  of  lace  edging  borders  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  collar  and  a  wrinkled  ribbon  passes  around  the  collar  and 
is  stylishly  bowed  at  the  back. 

Organdy,  Swiss,  batiste,  lawn,  chambray,  grass  linen  and  fine 
gingham  will  make  pretty  dresses  of  this  style  and  lace  or  embroid¬ 
ery  for  trimming  will  enhance  their  attractiveness.  The  addition 


fourths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  a  fourth  forty- 
four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern.  Is.  or  25  cents. 


GIRLS’  DRESS,  WITH  SURPLICE  FRONT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  312.) 

No.  8594. — At  figure  No.  214  T  and  figure  D  36  in  this  maga- 
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Figure  No.  214T. — This  illustrates  (Tires’  Dress. — The  pattern  is 
No.  8594  (copyright),  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  315.) 


dainty  for  dresses  of  this  style,  and  trimming  may  be  provided 
by  lace  insertion  or  edging  and  ribbon. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8594  in  eight  sizes  for  girls  from  live  to 
twelve  years  of  age.  For  a  girl  of  eight  years,  the  dress  re¬ 
quires  live  yards  and  three-eighths  of  material  twenty-two  in¬ 
ches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  three  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  and  three-fourths  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 

- +. - — 

Figure  No.  212  T. — MISSES’  STREET  TOILETTE. 

(For  Illnsiration  see  Page  313.) 

Figure  No.  212  T. — This  illustrates  a  Misses’  jacket  and 
skirt.  The  jacket  pattern,  which  is  No.  8611  and  costs  Is.  or 
25  cents,  is  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  is  shown  again  on  page  821  of  this  issue.  The  skirt 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8575  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  seven 
sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  old,  and  may  be  seen 
again  on  page  323. 

This  natty  toilette  is  of  tan  and  brown  broadcloth.  The 
skirt  comprises  five  gores  and  shows  the  correct  flare  at  the  front 
and  flutes  at  the  sides,  while  hanging  in  full  folds  from  gathers 
at  the  back.  A  band  of  brown  broadcloth  and  three  rows  of 
braid  decorate  the  skirt  prettily  at  the  bottom. 

The  jacket  is  closely  fitted  at  the  back,  while  the  fronts  are  in 
loose,  double-breasted  style  closed  with  button-holes  and  but¬ 
tons  arranged  in  pairs  at  the  bust  and  near  the  lower  edge. 
Underfolded  box-plaits  form  the  skirt  in  outstanding  flutes  at 
the  back,  and  the  fronts  are  reversed  in  pointed  lapels  by  a  rolling 
coat  collar.  The  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and 
finished  with  cuff  facings  of  brown  cloth  and  a  row  of  braid. 
Pocket-laps  on  the  fronts  conceal  openings  to  inserted  side- 
pockets.  The  collar  and  pocket-laps  are  inlaid  with  the  brown 
cloth  and  the  jacket  is  finished  with  braid  binding  and  stitching. 

A  toilette  of  this  style  is  jaunty  for  the 
promenade,  school,  etc.,  and  satisfactory 
are  covert  cloth,  zibelline  and  mohair. 

Silk  and  wings  combine  to  decorate 
the  straw  hat. 


Figure  No.  213  T.—  MISSES’  PRINCESS 
HOUSE-DRESS. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  ,313.) 

Figure  No.  213  T. — This  represents  a 

8559 


zine  and  at  figure  G181  on  the  Ju¬ 
venile  Plate  for  Autumn,  1896,  this 
attractive  dress  is  again  represented. 

The  pretty  little  dress  is  here  shown 
made  up  in  figured  c-hallis.  The  straight 
full  skirt  is  gathered  and  joined  to  a 
fanciful  body  that  is  made  with  a  fitted 
lining  and  closed  at  the  back  with  but¬ 
tons  and  button-holes.  The  backs  of 
the  body  gre  smooth  at  the  top  but 
have  fulness  in  the  lower  part  drawn 
to  the  center  by  gathers  at  the  lower 
edge.  The  surplice  fronts  are  formed 
in  soft  folds  by  gathers  at  the  shoulder 
edges  and  at  the  bottom  near  the  front 
edges ;  they  are  lapped  in  regular  sur¬ 
plice  fashion-  below  the  bust  and  sepa¬ 
rate  above  toward  the  shoulders,  and  a 
facing  of  the  material  overlaid  with  lace 
net  covers  the  lining  front  between  them 
in  V  shape.  A  ribbon  is  wrinkled  about 
the  waist  and  tied  in  a  bow  at  the  front 
edge  of  the  overlapping  front  and  a 


8559 


Dress, 
Full-Length 


large  bow  is  tacked  to  it  at  the  back. 

A  similar  ribbon  covers  the  standing  Girls’ 
collar  and  is  bowed  at  the  back.  The 
sleeves  are  in  coat  shape  and  have  large 
puffs,  that  are  gathered  at  their  upper 
and  lower  edges,  arranged  on  them. 

The  novelty  goods  shown  in  soft  shades  of  blue,  graj 
green,  as  well  as  standard  woollens  and  silks,  will  be 


Front  View. 
wira  Square  Yoke. 


and 

very 


8559 

Bach  View. 

(To  be  Made  with  a  High  or  Square  Neck,  with 
or  Three-Quarter  Length  Puff-Sleeves  and  With  or 
Without  the  Frill  Caps.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  315.) 

Misses’  house-dress  or  wrapper.  The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8584 
and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for  misses  from  ei«-ht 
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to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  is  shown  again  on  this  page  of  this 
number  of  The  Delineator. 

The  absolute  simplicity  of  this  pleasing  house-dress  will 
strongly  commend  it  to  home  dressmakers.  The  dress  is  here 
pictured  made  of  striped  and  plain  Drench  flannel,  and  a  tasteful 
decoration  of  lace  edging  and  insertion  gives  a  fanciful  effect. 

I  he  adjustment  is  becomingly  close  and  the  shaping  produces 
graceful  flutes  in  the  skirt  at  the  back  and  sides.  Convenient 
patch  pockets  are  applied  on  the  fronts,  which  are  closed  all  the 
way  with  button-holes  and  pearl  buttons.  The  collar  is  in  roll¬ 
ing  style,  but  a  standing  collar  may  be  used  instead,  if 
ferred.  Leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  gathered  at  the 
top  complete  this  comfortable  garment. 

Some  very  pretty  trimmings  may  be  devised 
for  this  dress,  lace  and  ribbon  being  the  garni¬ 
tures  most  appropriate  for  use  in  their  arrange¬ 
ment.  Cashmere  and  other  soft  woollens  make 
pretty  house  dresses,  while  durable  cotton  goods 
are  liked  for  morning  wrappers. 


tor  and  figure  G  178  on  the  Juvenile  Plate  for  Autumn,  1896. 

A  soft  figured  woollen  dress  goods  were  here  used  for  the 
dress,  which  may  be  made  with  a  high  or  square  neck  and  with 
full-length  or  three-quarter  length  puff-sleeves.  The  waist  is 


arranged  over 


a  lining  that 


is  fitted  by  single  bust  darts  and 


pre- 


Figure  No.  214  T.— GIRLS’  DRESS. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  314.) 

Figure  No.  214  T.  —  This  illustrates  a  Girls’ 
dress.  The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8594  and 
costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  eight  sizes  for  girls 
twelve  years  old,  and  is  differently 


from  five  to 
shown  on  page  312. 

The  surplice  front  is  a  charming  feature  of 
this  dress,  in 
which  figured 
India  silk  and 
plain  velvet  are 
here  united.  The 
surplice  fronts 
are  gathered  at 
the  shoulder  and 
lower  edges  and 
crossed  in  the 
usual  way  over 
the  lining  front, 
which  is  faced 
above  in  V  shape 
with  velvet.  The 
sleeves  have 
large  puffs  of 
the  silk  above 
the  elbow.  The 
backs  show 
gathered  fulness 
in  the  lower  part 
at  each  side  of 
the  closing  and 
are  smooth  at 
the  top.  Bright 
ribbon  is  used 
for  a  stock  that 
covers  the  stand¬ 
ing  collar,  for  a 
wrist  trimming 
and  to  conceal 
the  joining  of  the 
full  skirt  to  the 
body. 

boft  materials,  Misses1 
such  as  cash- 
mere,  camel’s- 
kair,  serge  and 
other  woollens, 

silk-and-wool  mixtures  and.  silks  of  pliable  texture  are  be3t  suited 
to  this  mode,  and  lace  edging  is  a  dainty  trimming. 
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shoulder  and  under-arm.  seams,  and  the  closing  is  made  invisibly 
at  the  back.  Its  upper  part  is  a  square  yoke,  to  the  lower  edge 
of  which  are  joined  a  full  front  and  full  backs  that  are  gathered 
at  their  upper  and  lower  edges.  The  front  droops  in  pretty 
blouse  style,  while  the  backs  are  drawn  down  tightly.  The  neck 
is  finished  with  a  standing  frill  of  lace  that  may  be  set  on  plain 
or  with  a  cording.  The  picturesque  puff  sleeves 
are  arranged  over  coat-shaped  linings ;  they  are 
gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  when  made 
in  three-quarter  length  are  finished  with  nar¬ 
row  bands  that  are  edged  with  lace ;  when  in 
full  length,  the  linings  are  faced  below  the  puffs 
to  simulate  deep  cuffs.  Double  frill  caps  that 
are  bordered  with  lace  droop  gracefully  over 
the  sleeves.  The  straight,  full  skirt  is  deeply 
hemmed  at  the  bottom,  gathered  at  the  top  and 
joined  to  the  waist  with  a  cording. 

Cashmere,  Henrietta,  challis,  erepon  and 
novelty  goods  are  especially  suitable  materials 
for  a  dress  of  this  style  and  lace,  narrow  vel¬ 
vet  or  satin  ribbon  and  silk  braid  will  trim  it 
appropriately. 

f V  e  have  pattern  No.  8559  in  eight  sizes  for 
girls  from  five  to  twelve  years  of  age.  Of  one 
material  fora  girl  of  eight  years,  the  dress  needs 

six  yards  and  a 


GIRLS’  DRESS,  WITH  SQUARE  YOKE.  (To  be  Made  with  a 
High  or  Square  Neck,  with  Full-Length  or  Three- 
Quarter  Length  Puff-Sleeves  and  With  or 
Without  the  Frill  Caps.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  314.) 

No.  8559. — Other  representations  of  this  pretty  dress  are 
given  at  figure  No.  21(5  T  in  this  number  of  The  Delinea¬ 


half  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or 
four  yards  and  a 
half  thirty  inch¬ 
es  wide,  or  four 
yards  and  an 
eighth  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and 
five-eighths  for¬ 
ty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  Is.  or 
25  cents. 


MISSES’  PRIN¬ 
CESS  HOUSE- 
DRESS  OR 
WRAPPER.  (To 
be  Made 
with  Rolling 
or  Standing 
Collar.) 

(For  Illustrations 
see  this  Page.) 

No.  8584.— 
Bv  referring  to 
figure  No.  213  T 
in  this  number  of 
The  Delinea¬ 
tor  this  house- 
dress  may  be 
seen  differently 
made  up. 

This  extreme¬ 
ly  neat  and 
graceful  house- 
spotted  Quaker- 
It  is  adjusted  in 

Princess  style  by  single  bust  darts,  long  under-arm  darts,  side- 
back  gores  and  a  curving  center  seam,  the  parts  being  shaped 
below  the  waist  to  produce  rolling  flute  folds  that  are  most  pro 
nounced  at  the  back.  At  the  bottom  tlie  dress  measures  three 
yards  round  in  the  middle  sizes.  The  fronts  are  closed  all  the 
way  down  with  button-boles  and  buttons.  The  leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  made  over  coat-sliaped  lin¬ 
ings  ;  they  stand  out  stylishly  at  the  top  and  are  comfortably 
close  below  the  elbow.  The  neck  may  be  finished  with  a 
standing  collar  or  with  a  rolling  collar  made  with  a  center  seam. 


8584  8584 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Princess  House-Dress  or  Wrapper.  (To  be  Made  with  Rolling  or  Standing 

Collar.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


dress  or  wrapper  is  here  pictured  made  of 
gray  flannel  aud  decorated  with  blue  ribbon. 
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Pointed  patch  pockets  on  which  dainty  bows  are  tacked  are 
conveniently  placed  on  the  fronts. 

Novelty  woollens,  flannel  and  some  washable  materials  may 
be  appropriately  made  in  this  style  and  a  trifling  amount  of  rib¬ 
bon  will  contribute  a  dainty  touch. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8584  in  nine  sizes  for  misses  from  eight 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  dress 
requires  seven  j^ards  and  a  fourth  of  material  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  five  yards  and  three-fourths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  five 


yards  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  a  half  forty-four 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


MISSES’  MOTHER-IiUBBARD  WRAPPER.  (To  be  Made  with 
a  Rolling  or  Standing  Collar.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8567. — This  comfortable  garment  is  shown  made  of 
figured  flannel.  The  upper  part  is  a  square  yoke  shaped  by 
shoulder  seams,  and  the  lower  part  consists  of  full  fronts  and 
a  full  back  that  are  joined  by  under-arm  seams,  gathered  at 
the  top  and  joined  to  the  lower  edges  of  the  yoke.  The  wrap¬ 
per  is  finished  with  hems  at  the  lower  and  front  edges,  and  is 
closed  all  the  way  down  the  front  with  buttons  and  button¬ 


holes.  The  neck  may  be  finished  with  a  standing  collar  or 
with  a  rolling  collar  having  square  or  rounding  lower  corners. 
The  bishop  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and 
finished  with  round  cuffs. 

The  wrapper  may  be  made  up  in  cashmere,  plain  or  figured 
flannel,  crepon,  Henrietta,  and  many  light-weight  materials  of 
either  woollen  or  washable  texture,  and  a  plain  finish  is  most 
appropriate  for  the  style.  The  addition  of  a  ribbon  bow  with 
long  loops  and  ends  at  the  throat  would  give  a  dressy  touch  to 
the  wrapper. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8567  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  wrap¬ 
per  requires  eight  yards  and  a  fourth  of  material  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  six  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  five  yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  four 
yards  and  three-fourths  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


MISSES’  CIRCULAR  RIPPLE  CAPE.  (To  be  Made  Single  or 

Double.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  317.) 

No.  8598. — This  cape  is  jaunty  and  of  a  length  that  makes  it 
protective  also.  A  medium  shade  of  brown  cloth  is  pictured, 
and  a  stylish  tailor-finish  is  given  by  machine-stitching.  The 
cape  stands  out  well  at  the  sides  and  is  composed  of  two  circu¬ 
lar  capes  of  unequal  depth,  each 
shaped  with  a  center  seam  and 
hanging  in  pretty  ripples.  At 
the  neck  is  a  turn-down  collar 
mounted  on  a  high  band  that  is 
closed  with  hooks  and  loops  at 
the  throat.  The  cape  may  be 
made  up  single  or  double,  as 
preferred. 

Smooth  cloth,  looking  dressy 
and  having  also  admirable  wear¬ 
ing  qualities,  is  a  favorite  mate¬ 
rial  for  capes.  Grays,  tans  and 
browns  are  the  colors  most  fre¬ 
quently  selected.  Whipcord, 
serge  and  rough  suitings  are 
other  appropriate  materials  for 
capes  of  this  style  and  on  all 
woollen  goods  stitching  or  strap¬ 
pings  of  self  will  form  a  correct 
finish. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8593  in 
seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  7/ ears  of  age.  For  a 
miss  of  twelve  years,  the  double 
cape  needs  three  yards  and  an 
eighth  of  material  twenty- two 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and 
a  fourth  thirty  inches,  wide,  or 
a  yard  and  three -fourths  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  a 
half  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  a 
yard  and  three-eighths  fifty-four 
inches  wide.  The  single  cape  re 
quires  two  yards  and  an  eighth 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  a 
yard  and  five-eighths  thirty 
inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and 
three-eighths  thirty- six  inches 
wide,  or  one  yard  forty-four 
inches  wide,  or  seven-eighths 
of  a  yard  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or 
20  cents. 

— - ♦ - 

Figure  No.  215  T.— -GIRLS’  DRESS. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  317.) 

Figure  No.  215  T. — This  illustrates  a  Girls’  dress.  The  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No.  8592  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  seven 
sizes  for  girls  from  three  to  nine  years  old,  and  is  shown  differ 
ently  made  up  on  page  312.  , 

This  is  a  pretty  style  of  gown  for  little  women.  Fawn  cash 
mere  was  here  combined  with  white  lace  net,  and  dark-green  rib 
bon  in  two  widths  gives  the  decorative  touch.  The  full  skirt  is 
joined  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  plain  body  at  the  sides  and  is 
lapped  over  the  body  at  the  front  and  back  to  within  square- 


8567  8567 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Misses’  Mother-IIubbard  Wrapper.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Rolling  or  Standing  Collar.) 

(Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 
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yoke  depth  of  the  top  and  finished  to  form  frill  headings.  A 
facing  of  white  lace  net  over  the  cashmere  emphasizes  the  yoke 
effect  Deep  epaulettes  passing  over  the  shoulders  fall  in  points 
over  the  full  sleeves,  which  have  linings  faced  with  lace  coveied 
cashmere  to  simulate  cuffs.  Dark-green  ribbon  is  made  into  a 
stock  about  the  collar  and  into  tastefully  disposed  bows. 

Figured  silk  was  used  for  a  charming  afternoon  party  dress 
made  in  this  way,  frills  of  lace  affording  a  profuse  decoration. 
Cameis’-hair  and  novelties  are  suitable  for  street  dresses. 


Figure  No.  216  T. — GIRLS’  AFTERNOON  DRESS. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  318.) 

Figure  No.  216  T. — This  illustrates  a  Giils  dress.  The  pat- 
tern,  which  is  No.  8559  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  eight 
sizes  for  girls  from  five  to  twelve  years  of  age,  and  is  pictured 
in  three  views  on  page  314  of  this  magazine. 

A  bright  and  pretty  frock  is  here  shown  made  of  gray  silk- 
and-wool  novelty  goods  and  red  silk,  with  a  decoration  of  black 
soutache  braid  and  shaded  black-and-red  ribbon.  The  straight, 
full  skirt  is  joined  to  the  body,  which  is  made  with  a  deep, 
square  yoke  all-over  decorated  in  vermicelli  design  with  black 
soutache.  The  full,  drooping  front  and  full  backs  are  gathered 
at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  double  frill-caps  droop  over  the  full 
sleeves,  wnlch  have  their  linings  finished  to  simulate  cuffs  that 
accord  with  the  yoke.  Ribbon  frills  trim  the  edges  of  the  caps, 
and  bows  and  a  stock  of  ribbon  complete  the  trimming. 

Soft  silks  delicately  tinted  and  figured  will  make  dainty 
frocks  of  this  kind,  and  a  combination  can  be  readily  effected 
by  uniting  with  these  fabrics  lace-covered  velvet.  The  dressi¬ 
ness  is  increased  by  making  the  sleeves  in  three-quarter  length 
and  trimming  them  with  lace  frills. 


MISSES’  CIRCULAR  RIPPLE  CAPE,  WITH  ROUND  YOKE 
(To  be  Made  Single  or  Double). 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  318.) 

No.  8580. — Other  views  of  this  cape  may  be  had  by  referring 
to  figure  No.  211 T  in  this  number  of  The  Delineator  and 
figure  G 187  on  the  Juvenile  Plate  for  Autumn,  1896. 

°This  extremely  stylish  cape  is  here  pictured  made  of  biscuit 
cloth  and  trimmed  with  batiste  insertion  and  ribbon.  The 
upper  part  is  a  round  yoke,  to  the  lower  edge  of  which  are 
joined  two  circular  ripple  cape-portions  that  are  shaped  with 
center  seams  and  fall  in  rolling  flutes  all  round,  the  garment 
standing  out  stylishly  at  the  sides.  A  row  of  insertion  conceals 
the  joining  of  the  yoke  and  cape-portions.  The  standing  collar 
is  overlaid  with  a  row  of  insertion  and  from  its  upper  edge  falls 
a  full  ribbon  ruff,  and  a  ribbon  bow  with  long  ends  is  tacked  over 
the  ends.  The  cape  may  be  made  single  or  double,  as  illustrated. 

Ribbon  of  some  pretty  contrasting  shade  could  be  placed  under 
the  insertion,  where  it  would  be  revealed  through  the  open  work 
of  the  insertion 
with  pretty  ef¬ 
fect.  The  cape 
may  be  stylishly 
made  up  in  silk, 
broadcloth,  vel¬ 
vet,  satin,  etc., 
and  appropri¬ 
ately  trimmed 


Figure  No.  215  T  —  This  illustrates  Girls’  Dress.— The  pattern  is 
No.  8592  (copyright),  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  316.) 

cape  requires  three  yards  of  material  twenty-two  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  and  five-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 

and  three-eighths  thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  a  yard  and  seven-eighths  for¬ 
ty-four  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and 
three-eighths  fifty-four  inches  wide. 
The  single  cape  needs  two  yards  twen¬ 
ty-two  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and 
seven-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  a 
yard  and  a  half  thirty-six  inches  wide, 
or  a  yard  and  an  eighth  forty-four 
inches  wide,  or  three-fourths  of  a  yard 
fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


8593 

Front  View. 


with  lace  or 
p  a  s  s  e  m  e  n- 
terie. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8580  in  five  sizes  for  misses  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  double 


MISSES’  AND  GIRLS’  MILITARY 
TURN-DOWN  AND  STORM 
COLLARS. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  319.) 

No.  1170. — The  two  collars  included 
in  this  pattern  are  of  stylish  shape  and 
are  pictured  made  of  cloth.  The  mil¬ 
itary  turn-down  collar  is  mounted  on  a 
high  band  and  its  ends  flare  slightly  at  the  throat. 

The  various  effects  illustrated  are  possible  in  the  storm  collar, 
which  is  shaped  with  a  seam  at  the  center  of  the  back  and  may 
have  square  or  rounding  front  corners.  The  storm  collar  may 
be  worn  standing  and  rolled  softly  at  the  back  and  deeply  at 


8593 

Back  View. 

Misses’  Circular  Ripple  Cape.  (To  be 
Made  Single  or  Double.) 
(Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  316.) 
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gradually  toward  the  lower  edge  to  stand  out  in  large  flutes. 
Straps  of  the  material  pointed  and  decorated  with  buttons  at 
their  lower  ends  are  applied  at  the  front  edges  and  over  the 
seams  of  the  cape.  The  military  turn-down  collar  is  made  with 
a  high  band  and  the  turn-over  portion  is  inlaid  with  black  velvet 
and  has  square  ends  that  are  wide  apart,  revealing  a  decoration 
of  short  straps  and  small  buttons  on  the  standing  portion.  The 
cape  is  finished  with  stitching  and  is  closed  at  the  throat. 

For  this  cape  cloth  in  various  shades  of  brown,  gray  and  blue 
and  in  dull  green  is  stylish.  Velvet  is  also  suitable.  The  seams 
of  cloth  capes  may  be  strapped  or  simply  outlined  with  stitch¬ 
ing,  and  gimp  may  decorate  these  as  well  as  velvet  capes. 

’YVe  have  pattern  No.  8560  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  cape 
needs  three  yards  and  seven-eighths  of  material  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  five-eighths  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and 
seven-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  a  half  fifty- 
four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


(For  Description  see  Page  317.) 

the  ends  in  Medici  style,  or  it  may  be  turned  down  when  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  neck  is  not  needed. 

The  collars  are  suitable  for  capes,  jackets  or  coats  and  they 
may  be  inlaid  with  velvet  or  out¬ 
lined  with  fur,  stitching  or  self¬ 
strappings,  to  match  the  remainder 
of  the  garment. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1170  in  five 
sizes  from  three  to  fifteen  years  of 
age.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years, 
either  collar  needs  five-eighths  of  a 
yard  of  material  twenty  inches  wide, 
or  three-eighths  of  a  yard  either 
twenty-seven  or  thirty-six  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  3d.  or  5 
cents. 


MISSES’  SKELETON  WATER¬ 
PROOF  CLOAK.  (To  be  Made  with 
One  or  Two  Capes.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  350.) 

No.  8566. — Cravenette  was  se- 


85SO 


MISSES’  GORED  CAPE,  WITH 
MILITARY  TURN-DOWN 
COLLAR. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  319.) 

No.  8560. — Another  illustration 
of  this  cape  is  given  at  figure  No. 

210  T  in  this  number  of  The  De¬ 
lineator. 

Electric-blue  cloth  was  here  used 
for  the  cape,  which  is  both  dressy  and  protective.  The  cape  is 
composed  of  ten  gores  that  fit  smoothly  at  the  neck  but  widen 


8580 

Front  View 


8 580 

Back  View. 

Misses’  Circular  Ripple  Cape,  with  Round  Yoke 
be  Made  Single  or  Double.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  317.) 


lected  for  this  sensibly  designed  waterproof  cloak  tin 
upper  part  of  the  backs  being  out  from  silk  or  s’oim 
lining  material  to  make  the  cloak  as  li<rht  as  pos 
sible.  Machine-stitching  gives  a  neat  finish.  The  upper  par 
of  the  back  is  lapped  over  and  stitched  to  the  top  of  th< 


GIRLS’  GORED  GAPE,  WITH  MILITARY  TURN-DOWN 

COLLAR. 

(For  Illustrations  sec  Page  319.) 

No.  8561.— By  referring  to  figure  D31  in  this  magazine  and 
also  to  figure  G  186  on  the  Juvenile  Plate  for  Autumn,  1896, 
this  stylish  cape  may  be  seen  differently  made  up. 

This  cape  is  novel  and  stylish  and  is  illustrated  made  of  gray 
cloth.  It  consists  of  ten  gores  and  hangs  in  deep,  rolling  flutes 
all  round,  except  at  the  center  of  the  front  where  its  ends  meet. 
All  the  seams  and  the  front  edges  of  the  cape  are  strapped  with 
the  material,  the  straps  terminating  in  points  at  the  lower  ends, 
which  are  decorated  with  tiny  smoked  pearl  buttons.  A  mili¬ 
tary  turn-down  collar  made  with  a  high  band  is  a  stylish  neck 
completion ;  the  turn-down  portion  is  inlaid  with  velvet  and  its 
ends  are  wide  apart,  showing  between  them,  on  the  standing 
Portion,  pointed  machine-stitched  straps  of  the  material,  orna¬ 
mented  with  buttons.  Machine-stitching  finishes  the  cape. 

Cloth  of  light  weight,  cheviot,  tweed,  broadcloth  and  mixed 
suitings  are  appropriate  for  this  cape  and  braid,  ribbon,  buttons 
and  stitching  may  be  used  for  garniture. 

e  have  pattern  No.  8561  in  seven  sizes  for  girls  from  three 
to  nine  years  of  age.  For  a  girl  of  eight  years,  the  cape  requires 
two  yards  and  a  half  of  material  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  thirty  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  five-eighths  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  a  fourth  forty-four  inches  wide,  or 
one  yard  fifty-four  inches  wide. 

Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Figure  No.  216  T. — This  illustrates  Girls’  Afternoon  Dress. — The 
pattern  is  No.  8559  (copyright),  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 
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Masses’  and  Girls’  Military  Turn-Down 
and  Storm  Collars.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  31T.) 


back  skirt  portions,  and  the  center  seam  is  terminated  at  the 
top  of  the  coat-laps  that  are  closed  with  buttons  and  button¬ 
holes  in  a  fly.  Side-back  seams  complete  the  close  adjustment 
at  the  back  and  disappear  a  little  below  the  waist  under  coat 

plaits.  The  fronts 
are  fitted  smoothly 
at  the  sides  by  un¬ 
der-arm  darts  and 
areclosed  in  double- 
breasted  style  with 
buttons  and  button¬ 
holes.  Pocket-laps 
conceal  openings 
to  capacious  side- 
pocket.s  that  are 
stitched  to  the  fronts 
underneath.  The 
arms’-eyes  are  cut 
very  large  and  a 
belt  tacked  to  the 
middle  three  seams 
of  the  back  closes 
under  the  fronts  and 
holds  the  back  close 

to  the  figure.  A  standing  collar  finishes  the  neck.  The  cloak 
is  provided  with  a  removable  cape,  which  may  be  single  or 
double,  as  preferred,  and  is  attached  at  the  neck  by  means  of 
hooks  and  eyes.  The  deep  cape  is  in  three  sections  that  are 
joined  in  side  seams  extending  over  the  shoulders,  while  the 
short  cape  is  seamless  and  in  circular  style.  Both  capes  fit 
smoothly  at  the  top  and  ripple  below,  and  their  lower  corners 
are  rounded.  A  rolling  collar  shaped  by 
a  center  seam  completes  the  neck  and  the 
cape  is  closed  at  the  throat  with  a  pointed 
strap  buttoned  on.  Loops  of  ribbon  are 
tacked  underneath  to  the  deep  cape  for 
passing  the  hands  through. 

Pluette  and  cravenette  are  the  usual 
selections  for  these  cloaks  and  there  are 
also  plaid  waterproof  materials. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8506  in  nine  sizes 
for  misses  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of 
age.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  gar¬ 
ment  requires  five  yards  and  three-eighths 
of  material  forty-five  inches  wide,  or  four 
yards  and  a  fourth  fifty-four  inches  wide, 
or  three  yards  and  seven-eighths  sixty 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or 
30  cents. 


ing  made  with  button-holes  and  bone  buttons.  A  rolling  collar 
forms  notches  with  the  lapels,  and  openings  to  side-pockets  in¬ 
serted  in  the  fronts  are  concealed  by  square-cornered  laps.  A 
double  row  of  braid  outlines  cuffs  on  the  leg-o’-mution  sleeves 
and  also  decorates  the  pocket-laps  and  collar,  stitching  giving  a 
neat  edge  finish. 

There  is  small  difficulty  in  selecting  satisfactory  materials  for 
jackets  from  among  the  fancy  coatings,  serge,  cheviot,  cloth, 
etc.  ,  displayed  for  their  development.  Stitching,  strappings  or 
braid  and  small  or  large  buttons  are  appropriate  completions. 

Flowers  and  ribbon  adorn  the  hat. 


GIRLS’  JACKET.  (Known  as  the  Lenox  or  Newport  Reefer.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  321.) 

No.  8552. — Another  representation  of  this  jacket  is  given  at 
figure  No.  217  T  in  this  magazine. 

This  handsome  little  jacket  is  fashionably  known  as  the 
Lenox  or  Newport  reefer  and  is  here  illustrated  made  of  beige 


Figure 


(For 


No.  217  T.— GIRLS’  LENOX  OR 
NEWPORT  REEFER. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  331.) 

Figure  No.  217  T. — This  illustrates  a 
Girls’  jacket.  The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8552  and  costs  lOd. 
or  20  cents,  is  in  eight  sizes  for  girls  from  two  to  nine  years  of 
age,  and  is  again  shown  on  page  321  of  this  magazine. 

Novelty  coating  in  a  brown  mixture  was  here  chosen  for  the 
jacket,  which  is  of  exceptional  jauntiness  and  is  known  as  the 


85G0 

Front  View. 

Misses’  Gored  Cape,  with  Military  Turn-Down  Collar 

(Copyright.) 

Description  see  Page  318.) 


covert  cloth  and  finished 
with  machine-stitching. 
The  loose  box  fronts  lap 
and  close  in  double-breast¬ 
ed  style  with  button-holes 
and  large  pearl  buttons ; 
they  are  reversed  above 
the  closing  in  lapels,  which 
extend  in  points  beyond 
the  ends  of  the  stylish 
rolling  collar.  Side-back 
gores  and  a  curving  cen¬ 
ter  seam  adjust  the  jacket 
prettily  at  the  back  and 
sides,  the  parts  being 
sprung  below  the  waist  to  produce  slight  ripples.  Pocket-laps 
cover  openings  to  side-pockets  in  the  fronts.  The  one-seam  leg- 
o’-mutton  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  hemmed  at  the  wrist. 

Serge,  broadcloth,  llannel  and  mixed  or  plain  cheviot  will 
make  satisfactory  little  jackets  of  this  style  and  machine-stitch¬ 
ing  or  wide  or  narrow  braid  will  be  an 
appropriate  trimming. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8552  in  eight  sizes 
for  girls  from  two  to  nine  years  of  age. 
For  a  girl  of  eight  years,  the  jacket  re¬ 
quires  three  yards  of  material  twenty-seven 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  fourth 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  seven- 
eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  a  yard 
and  a  half  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price 
of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


8561 

Front  View. 
Girls’  Gored  Cape, 


8561 

Back  View. 

with  Military  Turn-Down  Collar.  (Copyright.) 
(For  Description  see  Page  318.) 


Lenox  or  Newport  reefer.  The  back  is  stylishly  fitted,  the 
shaping  producing  large,  shallow  ripples  in  the  skirt,  and  the 
box  fronts  are  reversed  in  lapels  above  a  double-breasted  clos- 


MISSES’  DOUBLE-BREASTED  JACKET. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  321.) 

No.  8611. — Different  illustrations  of  this 
jacket  are  given  at  figure  No.  212  T  and 
figure  D  25  in  this  magazine  and  also  at 
figure  G  174  on  the  Juvenile  Plate  for  Autumn,  1896. 

Plain  cloth  was  here  used  for  the  jacket,  and  machine- 
stitching  finishes  it  in  tailor  style.  Under-arm  and  side-back 
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8566  8566 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Iisses’  Skeleton  Waterproof  Cloak.  (To  be  Made  with  One  or  Two  Capes.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  318. ) 


wD  yards  and  five-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
nd  a  fourth  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or 
o  cents. 

- ♦ - 

MISSES’  BLOUSE-WAIST,  WITH  FITTED  LINING. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  322.) 

No.  8608.— Different  effects  are  shown  in  this  blouse-waist 
t  figure  D  88  in  this  number  of  The  Delineator  and  at  figures 
}  185  and  G  187  on  the  Juvenile  Plate  for  Autumn,  1896. 

The  blouse-waist  is  exceedingly  graceful  in  effect  and  will 
nswer  for  all  occasions  which  require  a  dainty  style.  Shot 


MISSES’  DOUBLE-BREASTED 
EQUESTRIAN  BASQUE,  WITH 
REMOVABLE  CHEMISETTE. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  322.) 

No.  1152. — The  equestrian  basque 
here  pictured  made  of  mulberry 
cloth  and  finished  in  tailor  style 
with  machine-stitching  represents 
Fashion’s  latest  decree  for  this 
style  of  garment.  The  basque  is 
fitted  with  great  nicety  by  single 
bust  darts,  under-arm  and  side-back 
gores  and  a  curving  center  seam. 
Coat-laps  and  c.oat-plaits  are  formed 
below  the  waist-line  at  the  back,  a 
button  marking  the  top  of  each 
coat-plait.  The  double-breasted 
fronts  are  closed  in  the  regular  way 
with  button-holes  and  small  bone 
buttons  and  are  shaped  in  points 
below  the  closing  and  deepened  and 
prettily  rounded  off  back  of  the 
darts.  Above  the  bust  the  fronts 
are  reversed  in  pointed  lapels  that 
form  notches  with  the  rolling  col¬ 
lar  and  extend  a  trifle  beyond  the 
collar.  Between  the  lapels  is  dis¬ 
played  a  removable  chemisette  top¬ 
ped  by  a  standing  collar  and  having 
a  short  cape  back ;  it  is  closed  in¬ 
visibly  at  the  center  of  the  front  and 
may  be  omitted  in  favor  of  a  white 
or  colored  linen  or  jiique  chemi¬ 
sette.  The  close-fitting  sleeves  are 
in  coat  shape  and  the  outside  seams 
end  above  underlaps  allowed  on  the  under  portion  and  closed 
with  buttons  and  button-holes. 

The  new  shades  of  brown,  blue,  green,  and  dahlia  tints  oi 
cloth,  serge  and  fine  wool  suitings  will  be  chosen  to  make  the 
basque  and  stitching  will  provide  the  most  approved  finish. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1152  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  basque 
requires  two  yards  and  three-fourths  of  material  twenty-sevei 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty-six  inches  wide, 
or  a  yard  and  three-fourths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  a  yard 
and  three-eighths  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is. 
or  25  cents. 


gores  and  a  center  seam  render  the  jacket  close-fitting  at  the 
sides  and  back  and  extra  widths  allowed  below  the  waist  on 
the  middle  three  seams  are  undevfolded  in  box-plaits  that  stand 
out  in  stylish  flutes.  The  loose  box-fronts  are  closed  in  double- 
breasted  style  with  pairs  of  buttons  and  button-holes  at  the  bust 
and  near  the  lower  edge,  and  are  reversed  in  lapels  by  a  rolling 
collar,  the  ends  of  the  lapels  extending  in  points  a  trifle  beyond 
the  collar.  Square  laps  cover  openings  to  side-pockets  in  the 
fronts.  The  sleeves  are  in  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  style  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top. 

Jackets  of  this  kind  are  becoming  and  stylish;  they  are  made 
of  diagonal,  serge,  melton  and  other  coatings  and  are  finished 
with  stitching  or 
self  -  strappings. 

We  have  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8611  in 
seven  sizes  for 
misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years 
of  age.  To  make 
the  jacket  for  a 
miss  of  twelve 
years,  requires 
four  yards  and 
five-eighths  of 
material  twen¬ 
ty  -  two  inches 
wide,  or  three 
yards  and  a 
fourth  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or 


silk  was  here  selected  for  the  blouse-waist  with  a  simple  decor¬ 
ation  of  ribbon  and  buttons.  The  blouse-waist  is  made  over  a 
lining  that  is  accurately  fitted  by  single  bust  darts  and  the  usual 
seams  and  is  closed  at  the  center  of  the  front.  The  back,  which 
joins  the  fronts  in  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams,  displays  a 
box-plait  at  each  side  of  the  center,  the  plaits  being  stitched 
along  their  under  folds ;  and  closely  plaited  fulness  appears  at 
the  bottom  of  the  back  between  the  plaits.  The  fronts  are  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  neck  and  waist-line  and  droop  slightly  between  two 
box-plaits  which  extend  from  the  shoulders  to  the  bottom  of  the 
waist  and  are  stitched  along  their  under  folds.  The  plaits  in  the 
fronts  are  decorated  at  the  top  with  tiny  buttons.  The  full  bishop 
sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  arranged 
on  coat-shaped  linings,  which  are  faced  below  the 
sleeves  to  have  the  effect  of  shallow  cult's  that  are  dec¬ 
orated  at  the  seams  with  buttons.  The  standing  collar 
is  encircled  by  a  wrinkled  ribbon,  and  a  softly  twisted 
ribbon  surrounds  the  waist,  both  ribbons  being  bowed 
stylishly  at  the  back. 

The  waist  may  be  made  to  match  or  contrast  with  the 
skirt  with  which  it  is  worn,  and  for  its  best  development 
silk,  cashmere,  cloth  and  various  novelty  goods  may  be 
chosen.  A  pretty  effect  would  result  from  overlay¬ 
ing  the  box-plaits  in  front  with  lace  bands. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8603  in  seven  sizes  for  misses 
from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Fora  miss  of  twelve 
years,  the  waist  will  require  four  yards  and  three- 
fourths  of  goods  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  a  half  thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
and  seven-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
and  five-eighths  forty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25 
cents. 
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MISSES’  FRENCH  CORSET-COYER,  DRAWN  TO  THE  WAIST 
WITH  SHIRR-STRINGS. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  322.) 

No.  8612. — This  is  a  dainty  French  corset-cover  and  is  easily 


spread  in  folds  to  the  lower  edge,  where  the  skirt  is  three  yards 
and  a  quarter  round  in  the  middle  sizes.  The  placket  is  made 
above  the  center  seam  and  the  top  is  finished  with  a  belt. 

The  style  is  suitable  for  silk,  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics  and 
may  accompany  a  waist  of  any  style. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8575  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  skirt 
requires  three  yards  and  three-eighths  of  material  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  three-fourths  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  and  a  half  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two. yards 
forty-four  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  five-eighths  fifty  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


MISSES’  PETTICOAT-SKIRT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  323.) 

No.  8556.— This  petticoat-skirt  in  every  way  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  present  style  of  dress  skirts  and  is  illustrated 
made  of  cambric  and  decorated  with  insertion  and  embroidered 
edging.  It  consists  of  a  front-gore,  a  gore  at  each  side  and  a 
straight  back-breadth.  The  gores  are  fitted  smoothly  by  darts 
and  the  top  of  the  petticoat-skirt  is  underfaced  and  stitched  to 
form  a  casing  in  which  tapes  are  inserted  back  of  darts  in  the 
side-gores  to  regulate  the  width  about  the  waist,  the  tapes  being 
draw'll  out  through  an  opening  at  each  side  of  the  center  of  the 
back  and  tied  in  front.  A  flounce  of  the  material  headed  by  a 
band  of  insertion  and  decorated  at  the  lower  edge  with  a  similar 
band  and  a  row  of  embroidered  edging  completes  the  petticoat- 
skirt  daintily.  The  petticoat-skirt  measures  nearly  two  yards 
and  five-eighths  round  at  the  bottom  in  the  middle  sizes,  while 
the  flounce  measures  three  yards  and  three-quarters. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8556  in  nine  sizes  for  misses .  from 
eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  To  make  the  petticoat-skirt  for 
a  miss  of  twelve  years,  needs  five  yards  and  three-eighths 
of  material  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  an 


Figure  No.  217  T.  —  This  illustrates  Girls’  Lenox  or 
Newport  Reefer. — The  pattern  is  No.  8552  (copy¬ 
right),  price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  319.) 

made.  It  is  represented  made  of  nainsook  and.  deco¬ 
rated  with  embroidered  edging,  beading  and  ribbon. 
The  neck  is  shaped  low  in  rounding  outline  and  under¬ 
arm  and  short  shoulder  seams  connect  the  fronts  with 
the  seamless  back,  which  has  fulness  drawn  well  to  the 
center  by  gathers  at  the  top  and  a  double  row  of  shiri  ing 
at  the  waist-line.  The  fulness  in  front  is  similarly  dis¬ 
posed  at  each  side  of  the  closing,  which  is  made  with 
button-holes  and  buttons  at  the  center.  A  casing  formed 
all  round  at  the  waist-line  holds  tapes  that  are  tied  over 
the  fronts,  drawing  the  corset-cover  close  to  the  form. 

Cambric,  lawn,  nainsook,  etc.,  are  the  favored  mate¬ 
rials  for  corset-covers  and  ribbon-threaded  beading  and 
lace  or  embroidered  edging  are  used  for  decoration. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8612  in 
seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Of  one  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  miss  of  twelve  years, 
the  garment  requires  one  yard  and 
a  half  either  twenty  or  twenty-seven 
inches  wide,  or  a  yard  thirty-six 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  7d. 
or  15  cents. 


8552  8552 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Girls’  Jacket.  (Known  as  the  Lenox  or  Newport  Reefer.)  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  319.) 


MISSES’  FIYE-GORED  SKIRT, 

GATHERED  AT  THE  BACK. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  323.) 

No.  8575.— At  figure  No.  212  T 
ind  figures  D  25  and  D  38  in  this 
lumber  of  The  Delineator  this 
ddrt  is  again  represented.  It  is  also 
diown  at  figure  G  174  on  the  Juve- 
aile  Plate  for  Autumn,  1896. 

The  stylish  skirt  is  pictured  made 
of  fancy  mohair.  It  includes  five 
gores  and  presents  the  fashionable 
flare  at  the  front  and  deep  flutes  be¬ 
low  the  hips.  The  front-gore  and  side-gores  are  smooth  fitting  at 
the  top  and  the  two  back-gores  are  compactly  gathered  and 


Front  Vieiv.  Back  View. 

Misses’  Double-Breasted  Jacket.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  319.) 


eighth  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  an  eighth 
thirty-six  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 
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A  GROUP  OF  SLEEVES. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  251.) 

Though  of  more  moderate  dimensions,  sleeves  are  none  the 
less  fanciful  and  varied  in  style  than  they  have  been.  Puffs 
and  houffant  effects  generally  are  arranged  nearer  (lie  shoulder, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  sleeve  thus  contrasting  decidedly  with 
the  lower,  w  hich,  in  all  save  the  bishop  and  mousquetaire  styles, 


Front  View.  Back  View. 

Missks’  Blouse-Waist,  "with  Fitted  Lining.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  320.; 


Soft  wool  or  silk  fabrics  are  adapt¬ 
able  to  the  mode,  which  is  made  up 
by  pattern  No.  1109,  price  fid.  or  10 
cents.  The  mousquetaire  is  also 
known  as  the  Bernhardt  sleeve. 

In  the  tucked  puff  dress  sleeve 
the  puff  is  adjusted  above  the  elbow, 
and  the  three  tucks  folded  in  it  are 
wide  with  narrow  spaces  between. 
The  lower  part  of  the  sleeve  may 
be  made  of  figured  goods  and  the 
puff  of  plain  material,  and  lace  may 
be  applied  at  the  toil  of  each  tuck. 
Pattern  No.  1160,  price  fid.  or  10 
cents,  may  be  used  in  shaping  such 
a  sleeve. 

An  interesting  feature  of  a  close- 
fitting  two-seam  sleeve  is  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  cap,  which  flows  over  it 
from  the  shoulder,  its  shape  fully 
justifyingthe 
name.  The 
sleeve  may 
be  of  wool 
goods andthe 
cap  of  silk. 

The  pattern 
is  No.  1113, 
price  5d.  or 
10  cents. 


presents  a  very  snug  fit.  Such  accessories  as  epaulettes,  puffs 
and  the  like  invite  the  use  of  a  second  fabric,  combinations 
being  popular.  Most  styles  favor  trimming,  which  is  by  no 
means  sparingly  used. 

The  tucked  bishop  sleeve  may  be  made  of  plain  or  figured 
dress  goods,  preferably  matching  the  remainder  of  the  waist. 
Two  groups  of  three  overlapping  tucks  are  made  in  the  sleeve 
and  a  wristband  finishes  it.  Narrow  Mechlin  lace  could  be 
fulled  on  each  tuck  with  admirable  effect.  The  pattern  is  No. 
1098,  price  fid.  or  10  cents. 

Pattern  No.  1124,  price  fid.  or  10  cents,  represents  a  two- 
seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeve.  It  has  a  point  extending  down  over 
the  hand  in  Venetian  style.  Two  full  pointed  caps  fall  over 
the  full  portion  of  the  sleeve  with  graceful  effect.  The  sleeve 
may  be  cut  from  plain  silk  and  the  caps  from  chiffon.  Lace 
may  flow  from  the  caps  and  also  from  the  point  over  the  hand. 

Plain  canvas  or  any  other  soft  wool  fabric  may  develop  the 
sleeve  embodied  in  pattern  No.  1096,  price  5d.  or  10  cents. 
Below  the  elbow  it  is  smooth  fitting  and  above  is  mounted  an 
Empire  puff  laid  in  three  deep  overlapping  tucks  below  the 
shoulder  and  in  three  more  near  the  bottom.  A  very  narrow  jet 
edging  may  outline  the  tucks,  and  also  the  wrist  edge,  if  desired. 

A  two-seam  medium  small  sleeve  may  be  fashioned  by  pat¬ 
tern  No.  1104,  price  fid.  or  10  cents,  from  plain,  checked  or 
otherwise  figured  goods.  It  is  gathered  at  the  top,  presents 
many  graceful  wrinkles  above  the  elbow  and  is  close  fitting 
below.  Diagonal  rows  of  galloon 
trimming,  may  cross  the  puff,  if 
trimming  be  desired. 

The  mousquetaire  style  is  avail¬ 
able  for  sheer  goods,  for  evening 
gowns  and  also  for  substantial  fab¬ 
rics  of  a  soft,  pliant  texture.  It  is 
bouffant  at  the  top  and  much  wrin¬ 
kled  below  the  puff  to  the  wrist,  a3 
its  name  suggests.  Lace  may  flow 
over  the  hand  from  the  wrist  edge. 

The  style  is  embraced  in  pattern 
No.  8396,  price  5d.  or  10  cents. 

A  fanciful  effect  is  achieved  in  a 
close-fitting  sleeve  with  a  butterfly 
puff  mounted  at  the  top  and  caught 
up  at  the  center  with  a  buckle. 

The  wrist  is  finished  with  a  flaring, 
bell-shaped  cuff  that  ripples  at  the 
back  of  the  arm.  Plain  velvet,  silk 
or  wool  goods  may  be  used  for  the 
sleeve,  which  is  cut  by  pattern  No.  1114,  price  fid.  or  10  cents. 

Another  style  of  mousquetaire  sleeve  is  made  with  an  Empire 
puff  at  the  top  and  the  characteristic  wrinkled  effect  below. 


Front  View.  Back  View. 

Misses’  Double-Breasted  Equestrian  Basque,  with  Removable 
Chemisette.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  320.) 

Figured  dress  goods  and  plain  silk  will  unite  happily  in  the 
two-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeve  that  widens  out  in  a  puff  near  the 
top,  and  is  shown  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  page. 

The  puff  is  almost  concealed  by 
three  full,  overlapping  caps,  each 
of  which  may  be  outlined  with  jet 
galloon.  The  sleeve  is  based  upon 
pattern  No.  1112,  price  fid.  or  10 
cents. 

In  the  sleeve  illustrated  by  pattern 
No.  112fi,  price  fid.  or  10  cents,  vel¬ 
vet  and  silk  may  be  stylishly  com¬ 
bined.  A  short  but  full  puff  is  ad¬ 
justed  directly  below  the  shoulder, 
the  sleeve  fitting  with  precision  be¬ 
low  the  puff. 

A  bishop  coat  sleeve  may  be 
shaped  according  to  pattern  No. 
1147,  price  fid.  or  10  cents,  in 
rough  or  smooth  cloth  with  velvet 
for  the  cuff.  The  cuff  is  deeply 
pointed  and  the  over-lapping  end 
is  pointed  and  fastened  to  position 
under  a  button.  The  upper 
edge  as  well  as  the  lower  is  gathered,  the  arrangement  result¬ 
ing  in  numerous  folds.  The  sleeve  is  ample  and  will  easily 
admit  any  fashionable  dress  sleeve. 


Misses’  French  Corset-Cover,  Drawn  to  the  Waist 
with  Shirr-Strings.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  321.) 
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STYLISH  LINGERIE. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  253.) 

Figure  No.  48  Y. — Ladies’  Fichu. — A  quaintly  pretty  air  is 
imparted  to  a  gown  by  the  addition  of  such  a  fichu  as  this.  The 
present  development  combines  blue  silk  under  lace,  and  frills  of 


8575 

Side- Front  View.  Side-Back  View 

Misses’  Five-Gored  Skirt  Gathered  at  the  Back.  (Copyright.) 
(For  Description  see  Page  321.) 


Mechlin  lace  contribute  the  decoration.  The  fichu  was  designed 
by  pattern  No.  1087,  which  costs  5d.  or  10  cents. 

Figures  Nos.  44  Y  and  45  Y. — Ladies’  Straight  Plastron, 
with  Epaulettes  and  Shaped  Plastron. — For  wear  with  a  plain 
black  basque  the  plastron  shown  at  figure  No.  44  Y  will  prove 
exceptionally  effective.  Crimson  velvet  was  selected  for  the 
plastron  oyer  which  are  applied,  in  V  outline,  rows  of  white 
lace  insertion.  Full  jabots  of  lace  frame  the  plastron  at  the 
sides  and  a  bow  of  velvet  ribbon,  the  same  shade  as  the  velvet, 
finishes  it  at  the  waist.  The  becoming  standing  collar  is  also  of 
velvet  and  is  topped  by  a  little 
ruffle  of  lace  edging. 

A  dainty  effect  is  achieved  in 
the  straight  plastron  portrayed 
at  figure  No.  45  Y,  in  plain  and 
Dresden  silk  ribbon,  with  Dres¬ 
den  buttons  and  lace  edging  for 
decoration.  Both  plastrons  are 
included  in  pattern  No.  1045, 
price  5d.  or  10  cents. 

Figures  Nos.  46  Y  and  47  Y. 

— Ladies’  Waist  Decorations. 

— At  figure  No.  40  Y  is  illus¬ 
trated  a  stylish  waist  decoration 
suitable  for  wear  with  either  a 
high-neck  or  low-neck  waist. 

The  foundation  was  cut  from  a 
dark  shade  of  old-blue  velvet  and 
the  epaulettes  are  strapped  with 
three  pretty  bauds  of  lace  inser¬ 
tion.  Lace  edging  to  match  fol¬ 
lows  the  edges  of  the  epaulettes, 
straps  and  the  lower  edge  of  the 
yoke. 

The  decoration  shown  at  fig¬ 
ure  No.  47Y  is  developed  in 
black  Brussels  net.  It  shows 
a  dainty  scroll  design  wrought 
with  white  Ilouiton  lace  braid, 
ruffles  of  net  edged  with  the 

braid  and  two  rows  of  braid  applied  in  square-yoke  outline, 
ihis  design  in  conjunction  with  the  one  depicted  at  figure  No. 
4b  1  is  contained  in  pattern  No.  1084,  which  costs  od.  or  10  cents. 

tigurk  No.  48  \  . — Ladies’  Fancy  Yoke-Collar. — Stylish 
and  pretty  is  the  collar  here  represented.  Black  Malines  trimmed 


in  a  simple  design  with  white  Honiton  lace  braid  was  used  for  the 
yoke  portion,  from  the  lower  edge  of  which  depends  a  full 
ruffle  of  Malines  decorated  with  two  rows  of  the  braid.  The 
neck  is  completed  with  a  standing  collar  bordered  at  the  bottom 
by  a  row  of  braid  and  topped  with  an  outstanding  frill  of  lace. 
The  pattern  is  No.  1065,  price  5d.  or  10  cents. 

Figures  Nos.  49  Y  and 
50  Y.—  Ladies’  Dressy  Ac¬ 
cessories.^ — -Black  velvet  was 
employed  for  making  these 
accessories.  The  short  Med¬ 
ici  collar  shown  at  figure 
No.  50  Y  stands  high  and  rolls 
slightly  to  show  the  lining  of 
light  silk.  The  rippled  revers 
are  lined  with  light  silk  and 
show  a  trimming  of  white 
lace  insertion.  The  jaunty 
cuff  pictured  at  figure  No. 
49  Y  ripples  prettily  and  rolls 
up  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
sleeve  to  which  it  is  a  lded. 
Like  the  collar  and  re  vers,  it 
displays  a  lining  of  light  :  ilk, 
and  an  edge  decoration  of 
white  lace  insertion.  The  de¬ 
sign  is  furnished  by  pattern 
No.  1127,  price 5d.  or  10  cents. 

Figure  No.  51 Y. — Ladies’ 
Waist  Garniture.— In  reno¬ 
vating  a  basque  that  has  be¬ 
come  passe  this  garniture  will 
be  found  very  acceptable.  In 
this  instance  all-white  was 
chosen  but  any  preft  rred  col¬ 
or  scheme  may  be  adopted 
instead  The  full  blouse- front 
is  made  of  white  chiffon,  trimmed  with  lace  edging  arranged  in 
grouped  rows.  It  is  supplemented  by  a  standing  collar  of  rib¬ 
bon.  also  trimmed  with  lace  edging,  and  a  bow  of  ribbon  appears 
at  the  back.  Framing  the  blouse-front  is  a  fichu  of  chiffon  thau 
is  bordered  at  its  outer  edges  with  embroidered  chiffon.  The  pat¬ 
terns  used  are  blouse  vest-front  included  in  pattern  No.  1082, 
price  5d.  or  10  cents,  and  fichu  No.  932,  price  5d.  or  10  cents. 

Figure  No.  52  Y. — Ladies’  Blouse  Vest-Front. — Dresden 
silk  was  chosen  for  this  pretty  front,  which  is  much  favored  for 
wear  with  jackets,  two-piece  cost  umes,  etc.  A  high  standing  col- 
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Side-Front  View. 

Misses’  Petticoat-Skirt  (Copyright. 

(For  Description  see  Pane  321.) 


lar  covered  with  ecru  ribbon  bowed  at  the  back  completes  flu 
neck  and  is  finished  at  the  upper  edge  with  a  frill  of  narrow 
white  lace.  From  beneath  the  collar  starts  a  jabot  frill  of  cliiffor 
that  falls  to  the  waist-line.  The  vest-front  is  included  ir 
pattern  No.  1082,  price  5d.  or  10  cents. 
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THE  DELINEATOR. 


^Q^tyles  for  jlttle  LqUcs. 


Figure  No.  218  T. — LITTLE 
GIRLS’  DRESS. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  218  T. — This  il¬ 
lustrates  a  Little  Girls’  dress. 
The  pattern,  which  is  No.  85G2 
and  costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in 
uine  sizes  for  little  girls  from 
one-half  to  eight  years  of  age, 
and  may  be  seen  again  on  page 
820  of  this  number  of  The  De¬ 
lineator. 

In  the  present  instance  this 
picturesque  frock  is  shown  made 
of  pale-yellow  India  silk.  The 
dress  is  shirred  to  round  yoke 
depth,  the  upper  edge  being 
formed  in  a  frill,  and  hangs 
about  the  figure  in  soft  folds. 
The  full  sleeves  are  shirred  at 
the  wrists  and  form  frills  below 
the  shirrings,  and  pretty  ribbon 
bows  are  tacked  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders.  The  deep  hem  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  dress  is  feather- 
stitched  to  position.  The  dress 
may  be  smocked  instead  of 
shirred,  if  preferred,  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  smocking  being  given 
elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 

The  dress  possesses  the  sim¬ 
plicity  so  charming  in  children’s 
gowns.  Soft  silks  of  all  kinds, 
cashmere,  lawn,  batiste,  cre- 
pon,  etc.,  may  be  used  for  it. 


LITTLE  GIRLS’  LONG  COAT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8606. — This  coat  is  shown 

differently  developed  at  figure  No.  220  T  in  this  magazine, 
and  at  figure  G199  on  the  Juvenile  Plate  for  Autumn,  1896. 


Figure  No.  218  T. — This  illustrates  Little  Girls’  Dress. — The 
pattern  is  No.  8562  (copyright),  price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


or  three  yards  and  a  fou 
and  a  half  forty-four  inc- 


and  closed  at  the  front  with  but¬ 
tons  and  button-holes.  To  the 
body  is  joined  a  straight  skirt 
that  is  gathered  at  the  top  and 
hangs  iu  soft,  prettj'  folds.  The 
front  and  lower  edges  of  the  coat 
are  hemmed.  Full  puff  sleeves 
arranged  over  large  one-seam 
linings  are  finished  with  round 
cuffs  that  are  trimmed  with  lace 
insertion  and  edged  with  fur.  A 
large  fancy  collar  falling  in  two 
tabs  at  the  front,  one  tab  over 
each  shoulder  and  one  broader 
tab  at  the  back,  forms  a  stylish 
and  ornamental  feature  of  the 
garment ;  it  is  bordered  with 
fur  and  lace  insertion.  A  rolling 
collar  with  flaring  ends  trimmed 
like  the  tab  collar  with  fur  and 
insertion,  finishes  the  neck. 

Cloth,  cheviot,  whipcord  and 
many  fancy  cloakings  will  be 
made  up  in  this  style  and  fur, 
velvet,  silk  braid  and  machine- 
stitching  may  be  used  for  the 
trimming.  A  smart  little  coat 
for  everyday  wear  was  of  plaid 
boucle  coating.  The  collars  and 
cuffs  were  piped  with  velvet, 
this  being  the  only  decoration. 
A  more  dressy  coat  was  of  gray 
broadcloth  decorated  with  krim- 
mer. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8606  in 
eight  sizes  for  little  girls  from 
one  to  eight  years  of  age.  For 
a  girl  of  four  years,  the  coat 
needs  four  yards  and  three- 
fourths  of  material  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and 
five-eighths  thirty  inches  wide, 
rth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
hes  wide,  or  two  yards  fifty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 


for  children  from 
and  is  illustrated 
of  this  magazine. 
A  combination 


Figure  No.  219  T. — 
CHILD’S  AFTERNOON 
DRESS. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  825.) 

Figure  No.  219  T. — 
This  represents  a  Child’s 
dress.  The  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8571  and  costs  lOd. 
or  20  cents,  is  in  six  sizes 
two  to  seven  years  of  age, 
in  two  views  on  page  826 


8606  8606 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Little  Girls’  Long  Coat.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

Golden-brown  broadcloth  was  here  selected  for  this  stylish  coat, 
which  has  a  short  body  fitted  by  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams 


of  gray  checked  woollen 
goods,  green  cloth  and  white  cloth  is  here 
arranged,  with  excellent  effect.  The  circu¬ 
lar  skirt  is  laid  in  a  box-plait  at  the  center  of 
the  front  and  at  each  side  of  the  seam  at  the 
center  of  the  back.  It  is  joined  to  the  waist, 
which  has  a  drooping  front  showing  a  box- 
plait  directly  above  the  box-plait  in  the  skirt, 
and  plain  backs  closed  at  the  center.  Below 
a  stylish  turn-down  collar  is  a  deep,  round 
collar  having  its  front  ends  flaring  widely 
from  the  box  plait.  The  full  sleeves  are  finished  with  cuff 
effect  and  a  white  kid  belt  is  worn. 
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Great  variety  of  effect  is  possible  in  this  style  of  dress,  which 
may  be  of  sober-hued  goods  with  a  bright  color  in  the  collars 
or  bright  braid  trimmings,  or  of 
gay  plaids  with  trimmings  of  plain 
silk. 

Flowers  and  ribbon  are  tastefully 
mingled  on  the  straw  hat. 


LTTTLE  GIRLS’  EMPIRE  JACKET. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8576.— At  figure  D  30  in  this 
number  of  The  Delineator  and  at 
figure  G  198  on  the  Juvenile  Plate 
for  Autumn,  1896,  this  jacket  is 
shown  again. 

This  picturesque  Empire  jacket 
is  here  illustrated  made  of  dark- 
blue  cloth,  with  lace  insertion  and 
small  buttons  for  decoration.  The 
loose  fronts  are  closed  in  double- 
breasted  style  and  join  the  back  in 
shoulder  and  under-arm  seams.  The 
upper  part  of  the  back  is  a  square 
yoke  to  which  the  circular  lower 
portion  is  joined,  the  circular  por¬ 
tion  falling  in  deep  flutes  that  are 
held  well  to  the  back  by  a  belt  strap 
that  crosses  the  back  underneath 
from  the  under-arm  seams.  The 
fronts  are  reversed  by  the  fancy 
collar,  which  is  square  across  the 
back  and  shapes  a  deep  epaulette 
over  each  sleeve,  its  ends  being 
broad  and  lapping  with  the  fronts. 

The  full  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the 
top  and  bottom  and  placed  on  lin¬ 
ings  of  similar  shape  ;  they  are  com¬ 
pleted  with  round  cuffs  that  are  bor¬ 
dered  with  lace  insertion. 

Pretty  jackets  of  this  kind  are 
made  of  faced  cloth  in  such  shades 
as  tan,  brown,  blue,  gray  and  many 
delicate  hues  becoming  and  suitable 
for  the  young  ;  sometimes  flannel, 
serge  of  heavy  quality,  cheviot,  etc. , 
are  chosen.  Braid,  passementerie 
and  lace  insertion  are  commended 
for  decoration. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8576  in 
seven  sizes  for  little  girls  from  two 
to  eight  years  of  age.  For  a  girl 
of  four  years,  the  jacket  requires 
three  yards  and  a  fourth  of  material 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  three-fourths 
twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  fourth 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  seven-eighths  for¬ 
ty-four  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  three-fourths  fifty- 
four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


gathered  at  the  top  and  are  completed  with  cuffs  that  roll  up¬ 
ward.  The  opening  to  a  side  pocket  in  each  front  is  finished 

with  a  square-cornered  pocket-lap. 

For  early  Autumn  children  re¬ 
quire  a  jacket  of  this  style  made 
of  cloth,  serge,  cheviot,  tweed  or 
wool  goods  of  light  weight  and  tex¬ 
ture.  Machine-stitching  forms  a 
neat  finish. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8586  in 
eight  sizes  for  children  from  one  to 
eight  years  of  age.  For  a  child  of 
four  years,  the  jacket  requires  two 
yards  and  three-fourths  of  material 
twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a 
yard  and  five-eighths  forty-four 
inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  three- 
eighths  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price 
of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Figure  No.  21 9  T.— This  illustrates  Child’s  After¬ 
noon  Dress. — The  pattern  is  No.  8571 
(copyright),  price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  321.) 


Figure  No.  220  T. — LITTLE  GIRLS’ 
LONG  COAT. 

(For  Illustration  see  Pave  326.) 

Figure  No.  220  T. — This  illus- 
strates  a  Little  Girl’s  coat.  The  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No.  8606  and  costs 
lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in  eight  sizes  for 
little  girls  from  one  to  eight  years 
old,  and  may  be  seen  again  on  page 
324  of  this  magazine. 

An  exceedingly  stylish  long  coat 
for  little  women  is  here  shown 
made  of  plaid  cloth  and  plain  vel¬ 
vet.  The  coat  has  a  short  body 
from  which  hangs  a  full  skirt.  The 
body  is  concealed  by  a  large  fancy 
collar  that  shapes  deep  tabs  at  the 
front  and  a  broad  tab  over  each 
sleeve  and  at  the  back,  the  ends  of 
the  collar  meeting  at  the  closing. 
White  Astrakhan  fur  band  and  gilt 
buttons  decorate  this  collar,  and 


CHILD’S  REEFER  JACKET,  WITH  FANCY  SAILOR- 

COLLAR. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8586.— Other  illustrations  of  this  jaunty  jacket 
may  be  obtained  by  referring  to  figure  No.  221  T  in  this 
magazine  and  figure  G  175  on  the  Juvenile  Plate  for 
Autumn,  1896. 

The  jacket  is  here  pictured  made  of  cloth  and  fin¬ 
ished  with  machine-stitching.  The  loose  fronts  close 
in  double-breasted  style  with  button-holes  and  buttons, 
and  above  the  closing  they  are  reversed  in  pointed 
lapels  by  a  rolling  collar.  The  jacket  is  comfortably 
adjusted  at  the  sides  and  back  by  under-arm  gores 
and  a  curving  center  seam,  and  the  center  and  side 
seams  are  terminated  at  the  waist  to  form  the  back  in 
two  square  tabs.  A  fancy  collar,  the  lower  edge  of 
which  is  prettily  curved  to  form  three  points  at  the 
back,  lies  smoothly  on  the  jacket  and  has  broad  curved  ends  that 
terminate  at  the  bust.  The  one-seam  leg-o’ -mutton  sleeves  are 
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Front  View.  Back  View. 

Little  Girls’  Empire  Jacket.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


the  fur  outlines 
the  pretty  roll¬ 
ing  collar  and 
trims  the  wrist 
edges  of  the 
round  cuffs  fin¬ 
ishing  the  full 
sleeves. 

A  top  garment 
like  this  can  be 
made  to  look 
very  dressy  by 
the  use  of  a  con¬ 
trasting  fabric 
for  the  accesso¬ 
ries,  and  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  sim- 

even  though  all  the  materials  be  inexpensive, 
of  the  poke  order  and  is  tastefully  trimmed. 


S5S6 

Front  View. 

Child’s  Reefer  Jacket,  with  Fancy 
(Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


pie  trimming, 
The  hat  is 


8586 


Back  View. 

Sailor-Collar. 
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CHILD’S  DRESS. 


(For  Illustrations  see  this  Pace.) 


no.  8571. — This  dress  may  be  seen  differently  developed  by 

referring  to 


Figure  No.  220 T. — This  illustrates  Little  Girls’ 
Long  Coat. — The  pattern  is  No.  8606  (copy¬ 
right),  price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  335.) 


figure  JNo. 
2i9  T  in  this 
magazine 
and  figure 
G  1  8  8  on 
the  Juvenile 
Plate  for  Au¬ 
tumn,  1896. 

Light- 
brown  cloth 
was  here  se¬ 
lected  for 
this  jaunty 
little  dress, 
stitching  and 
pearl  buttons 
pro  viding  the 
neat  finish. 
The  body  has 
smooth  backs 
joined  to  a 
pretty  front 
in  shoulder 
and  under¬ 
arm  seams 
and  is  closed 
at  the  center 
of  the  back 
with  buttons 
and  button¬ 
holes.  The 
front  is  ar¬ 
ranged  on  a 
plain  lining 
and  is  formed 
at  the  center 
in  a  broad 
box-plait  that 
is  sewed 
along  its  un¬ 
der  folds  ;  it 
is  gathered 
at  the  lower 
edge  across 
the  plait  and 
droops  softly 
the  skirt  and 


for  a  short  distance  at  each  side  of  the  plait  and 

over  a  leather  belt  which  conceals  the  joining  of _ 

body.  The  skirt  is  of  circular  shaping  and  is  formed  in  a  box 
plait  directly  below  the  box-plait  in  the  front  and  also  at  each 
side  of  the  placket,  which  is  made  above  the  joining  of  the  ends 


8571  S571 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Child’s  Dress.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


of  the  skirt  at  the  center  of  the  back.  The  plaits  spread  prettily 
and  the  skirt  hangs  in  ripples  at  the  sides.  At  the  neck  i3  a 


standing  collar,  to  the  upper  edge  of  which  are  joined  two  turn¬ 
down  sections  that  flare  slightly  at  the  front  and  back.  Below 
this  collar  is  a  flat  round  collar,  the  back  ends  of  which  meet 
over  the  closing,  wdiile  the  front  ends  flare  widely  from  the  box- 
plait.  The  flat  collar  gives  breadth,  as  it  stands  out  stylishly 
over  the  full  puff  sleeves,  which  are  gathered  top  and  bottom  and 
droop  over  cuff  facings  of  cloth  on  their  coat-shaped  linings. 

This  dress  is  suitable  for  ordinary  wear  when  made  of  cheviot, 
tweed,  serge,  etc.,  but  if  a  fine  material  is  used,  it  will  be  quite 
dressy  enough  for  best  wear.  Braid  or  gimp  may  trim  it. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8571  in  six  sizes  for  children  from  two 
to  seven  years  of  age.  For  a  child  of  four  years,  the  dress  re¬ 
quires  three  yards  and  five-eighths  of  material  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards  thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and 
a  fourth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  forty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


♦- 


LITTLE  GIRLS’  DRESS.  (To  be  Smocked  or  Shirred.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8562. — At  figure  No.  218  T  in  (his  number  of  The 
Delineator  and  at  figure  G  190  on  the  Juvenile  Plate  for  Au¬ 
tumn,  1896,  this  dress  is  again  represented. 

The  dress  is  simple  and  picturesque  and  may  be  either 
smocked  or  shirred,  as  preferred.  It  is  here  illustrated  made  of 
light-blue  cashmere.  Shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  connect 
the  full  front  and  full  back  and  the  shirring  or  smocking  is 
made  to  round-yoke  depth,  the  upper  edge  of  the  dress  being 
turned  under  to  form  a  frill  about  the  neck.  When  the  dress  is 
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8562 


Front  View.  Back  View. 

Little  Girls’  Dress.  (To  be  Smocked  or  Shirred.)  (Copyright.) 
(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


shirred  a  short  under-body  shaped  by  shoulder  and  under-arm 
seams  is  added  aud  to  it  the  shirrings  are  tacked.  The  smocked 
dress  does  not  require  the  under-body.  The  back  is  slashed  at 
the  center  for  some  distance,  the  slash  being  finished  for  a 
closing,  and  the  dress  hangs  with  soft  fulness  all  round.  Rows 
of  shirring  or  smocking  are  made  at  the  wrists  of  the  full 
sleeves,  which  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  turned  under  to  form 
frills  at  the  lower  edges.  A  deep  hem  finishes  the  bottom  of 
the  dress.  The  method  of  smocking  the  dress  is  fully  described 
elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

Nuns’-vailiug,  Henrietta  cloth,  China  cr  India  silk  and  soft 
novelty  goods  in  light  or  bright  colors  will  make  up  charmingly 
in  this  little  dress,  and  bows  of  ribbon  will  decorate  attractively. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8562  in  nine  sizes  for  little  girls  from 
one-half  to  eight  years  of  age.  For  a  girl  of  four  years,  the 
dress  requires  four  yards  and  three-fourths  of  material  twenty- 
two  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  a  half  thirty  inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  and  five-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 

- ♦ - 

LITTLE  GIRLS’  CIRCULAR  RIPPLE  CAPE.  (To  be  Made 
Single  or  Double  and  with  a  Military  Turn- 
Down  Collar  or  a  Rolling  Collar.) 

(For  Illustvatious  see  Page  327.) 

No.  8564. — By  referring  to  figure  D  29  in  this  number  of  The 
Delineator  and  to  figure  G  197  on  the  Juvenile  Plate  for  A 
tumn,  1896,  this  cape  may  be  again  seen. 
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This  protective  little  cape  is  here  illustrated  made  of  red 
broadcloth  and  finished  in  tailor  style  with  machine-stitching. 
It  consists  of  two  circular  capes,  the  upper  cape  being  only 
about  two-thirds  the  depth  of  the  iower  cape ;  both  fall  in 
graceful  ripples  all  round.  The  neck  may  be  finished  with  a 
military  turn-down  collar  that  has  slightly  flaring  ends  or 
with  a  rolling  collar,  the  ends  of  which  flare  widely  and  are 
decorated  with  a  row  of  small  buttons.  The  upper  cape  may 
be  omitted,  if  a  single  cape  be  preferred. 

Capes  of  this  style  may  be  prettily  made  up  in  cheviot,  serge, 
tweed,  broadcloth,  etc.,  and  trimmed  with  velvet  or  silk  braid. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8564  in  ten  sizes  for  little  girls  from 
one-lialf  to  nine  years  of  age.  For  a  girl  of  four  years,  the 
double  cape  requires  two  yards  and  an  eighth  of  material 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  five-eighths  thirty 
or  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  a  half  forty-four  or 
fifty-four  inches  wide.  The  single  cape  needs  a  yard  and 
five-eighths  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  an  eighth 
thirty  inches  wide,  or  one  yard  thirty-six  or  forty-four  inches 
wide,  or  seven-eighths  of  a  yard  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price 
of  pattern,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


Figure  No.  221  T.— CHILD’S  REEFER  JACKET. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  221  T. — This  illustrates  a  Child’s  jacket.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8586  and  costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in  eight 
sizes  for  children  from  one  to  eight  /ears  of  age,  and  is  shown 

differently  made  up  on  page  325. 

This  jacket  is  here  shown  made  of 
dark-brown  cloth,  decorated  with  gilt 
braid  and  machine- stitching.  The  back 
is  becomingly  curved  to  the  figure  and 
forms  two  tabs  below  the  waist.  A 


may  be  easily  laundered,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  them  should 
be  found  in  the  childs’  wardrobe.  It  may  be  daintilv  made  ud 
of  lawn,  dim¬ 
ity,  mull, 

Lonsdale 
cambric,  fine 
gingham  and 
plain  and  dot¬ 
ted  Swiss  and 
ribbon  ties 
in  delicate 
shades  may 
be  substitut¬ 
ed  for  ties  of 
the  material. 

In  a  pretty 
apron  of  fine 
white  nain¬ 
sook  the  ties 
were  of  blue 
ribbon  and 
blue  silk  fea¬ 
ther  stitching 
held  the  hem 
in  place. 

We  have 
pattern  No. 

8604  in  eight 
sizes  for  lit¬ 
tle  girls  from 
two  to  nine 
years  of  age. 

For  a  girl  of 

four  years,  the  apron  requires  two  yards  and  a  half  of  mate¬ 
rial  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  seven-eighths 
thirty-six  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  7d.  or  15 
cents. 


CHILD’S  BISHOP  NIGHT-GOWN. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  928.) 

No.  8579. — This  comfortable  and  dainty  night¬ 
gown  is  pictured  made  of  cambric,  with  insertion 
for  the  neck-band  and  wristbands,  and  a  frill  of 
embroidered  edging  at  the  neck  and  wrists.  The 
gown  is  simply  shaped  by  shoulder  and  under-arm 
seams  and  is  hemmed  at  the  bottom.  The  pretty 
fulness  is  drawn  well  to  the  center  by  gathers  at  the 
neck  in  front  and  at  each  side  of  a  slash  extend¬ 
ing  to  a  convenient  distance  at  the  center  of  the 
back  and  finished  for  a  closing  which  is  made  with 
button-holes  and  buttons.  Tim  neck-band  is  straight 


Front  View. 

Little  Girls’  Circular  Ripple  Cape, 
a  Military  Turn-Down  Collar 

(For  Descri 


8564 


Back  View. 

(To  be  Made  Single  or  Double  and  with 
or  a  Rolling  Collar.)  (Copyright.) 

it.iori  see  Page  326.) 


,e  No.  221  T. — This  illustrates  Child’s  Reefer 
Jacket. — The  pattern  is  No.  8586  (copy¬ 
right),  price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


rolling  collar  reverses  the  fronts  in  pointed  lapels  above  a  clos¬ 
ing  made  in  double-breasted  style  with  button-holes  and  gilt 
buttons.  A  deep  sailor-collar  curved  to  form  three  points  at 
the  back  is  an  attractive  feature  of  the  jacket.  Pocket-laps 
cover  openings  to  side  pockets,  and  flaring  cuff's  complete  the 
leg-o’-mutton  sleeves. 

Dark-red  cloth  is  much  liked  for  children’s  jackets,  and  on 
it  either  white  or  black  braid  is  effective.  For  the  decoration 
of  blue  jackets  silver  or  gilt  braid  is  suitable. 

The  straw  hat  is  in  sailor  style  with  a  rolled  brim. 


LITTLE  GIRLS’  APRON. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8604. — This  pretty  little  apron  is  shown  differently  devel¬ 
oped  at  figure  No.  222  T  in  this  magazine. 

Cross-barred  muslin  was  here  chosen  for  this  simply  devised 
apron.  The  apron  is  all  in  one  piece  and  is  turned  down  at  the 
top  and  double-shirred  to  form  frill  headings  between  the  arms’- 
eyes,  the  shirrings  being  tacked  to  stays.  It  is  hemmed  at  the 
lower  and  back  edges  and  the  closing  is  made  at  the  back  with 
buttons  and  button-holes.  Ties  of  the  material  are  tacked 
underneath  to  the  apron  at  the  front  and  back  near  the  arms’- 
eyes  and  prettily  bowed  on  the  shoulders. 

Aprons  like  this  will  find  favor,  since  they  are  simply  made  and 
6 


M  :  .  J  . 

8604  8604 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Little  Gtrls’  Apron.  (Copyright.) 

i  For  Description  gee  this  Page.) 


and  of  moderate  l. eight.  The  sleeves  are  gathered  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  and  the  wr. si  bands  are  of  the  same  width  as  the  neckband. 
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Little  gowns  of  this  style  are  made  of  cambric,  muslin,  lawn, 
flannel,  etc.,  and  lace  or  embroidered  edging  and  insertion  will 
contribute  effective  decoration. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8579  in  nine  sizes  for  children  from  one- 
half  to  eight  years  of  age.  For  a  child  of  four  years,  the  gown 
requires  three  yards  and  five-eighths  of  material  twenty-seven 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty-six  inches 
wide.  In  either  instance  three-fourths  of  a  yard  of  insertion 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  will  be  needed  for  the  neck-band 
and  wristbands.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Figure  No.  222  T.— LITTLE  GIRLS’  APRON. 

(For  illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  222  T. — This  represents  a  Little  Girls’  apron. 
The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8604  and  costs  7d:  or  15  cents,  is  in 
eight  sizes  for  little  girls  from  two  to  nine  years  of  age,  and  is 
shown  differently  made  up  on  psjge  327. 

The  apron  is  simple  and  dainty  and  is  here  pictured  made  of 
white  dotted  lawn,  with  blue  ribbon  for  the  ties.  It  is  all  in 
one  piece  and  is  turned  under  at  the  top  across  the  front  and 
back  and  shirred  to  form  a  frill  heading.  It  surrounds  the  fig¬ 
ure  in  soft  folds.  The  closing  is  made  at  the  back,  and  the  rib¬ 
bon  ties  are  tacked  to  the  apron  at  the  front  and  back  and 
prettily  bowed  on  the  shoulders.  The  apron  looks  particularly 
pretty  over  the  dress  of  brown  gingham,  trimmed  with  frills 
of  self  and  made  by  pattern  No.  8529,  price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

The  apron,  besides  being  in  itself  pleasing,  protects  the  dress 
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Front  View. 


Child’s  Bishop  Night-Go wx.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  327.) 


satisfactorily.  Sheer  cambric,  nainsook,  etc.,  are  appropriate 
for  it  and  the  ties  may  be  of  the  same  material. 


CHILD’S  SHORT  DRAWERS. 

(For  Illustration  6ee  this  Page.) 

No.  8597. — These  little  drawers  are  illustrated  made  of  cam¬ 
bric  and  trimmed  with  tucks  and  embroidered  edging.  The 
tucks  must  be  allowed  for  in  cutting  out,  as  they  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  pattern.  The  drawers  are  nicely  shaped  by  a 
center  seam  and  inside  leg-seams.  Openings  are  made  in  each 
side  to  a  convenient  depth,  and  the  front  edges  of  the  openings 
are  finished  with  uuderlaps  that  are  continued  along  the  back 
edges  to  strengthen  the  lower  part  of  the  openings,  which  are 
liable  to  tear  down  when  no  provision  is  made  for  staying 
them.  The  drawers  are  gathered  across  the  top  and  finished  with 
waistbands  having  button-holes  for  attaching  to  under-waists. 

Fine  muslin,  Lonsdale  cambric  and  linen  in  Summer  and 
canton  flannel  in  Winter  are  appropriate  materials  for  these 
drawers,  and  tucks,  embroidered  and  lace  edging,  crochelted  or 
woven  trimming  will  trim  them  suitably. 


- ♦ - - 

INFANTS’ 
HOUSE- 
SACK.  (To 
be  Made 
with  Square 
or  Rounding 
Lower  Front 
Corners.) 

(For  Illustra¬ 
tions  see 
this  Page.) 

No.  8582. 
— A  delicate 
shade  of  pink 
flannel  was 
selected  for 
this  little 
sack,  which 
m  ay  have 
square  or 
rounding 
lower  front 


We  have  pattern  No.  8597  In  six  sizes  for  children  from  one 
to  six  years  of  age.  For  a  child!  of  four  years,  the  garment 
needs  seven- 
eighths  of  a 
yard  of  ma¬ 
terial  thirty- 
six  inches 
wide.  Price 
of  pattern, 

5d.  or  10 
cents. 


corners,  as 
preferred. 

The  back  of 
the  sack  is 
shaped  by  a 
center  seam 
and  joined  to 
the  fronts  by 
shoulder  and 
under- arm 
seams.  A 
turn-down  collar  with 
rounding  to  match  the 


Figure  No.  222  T. — This  illustrates  Little  Girls’’ 
Apron.— The  pattern  is  No.  SSOt 
right),  price  7d.  or  15  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


flaring  ends,  that  may  be  square  or 
fronts,  finishes  the  neck.  The  two- 
seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top,  and  the 
edges  of  the  sleeves,  collar  and  sack  are  scolloped  and  but- 
ton-holed  with  white  embroidery  silk,  a  dot  being  embroidered  in 
each  scollop.  A  row  of  feather  stitch¬ 
ing  finishes  all  the  seams  and  a  bow  of 


white  ribbon  is  tacked  at  the  throat. 

Little  sacks  of  this  style  may  be  made 
up  charmingly  in  flannel  and  pique  of 
delicate  shades  or  of  eider-down,  cash- 
mere  and  Henrietta,  ribbon  and  feather- 
stitching  contributing  the  decoration. 

Pattern  No.  8582  is  in  one  size  only. 
To  make  the  sack,  needs  three-fourths, 
of  a  yard  of  material  twenty-seven  in¬ 
ches  wide,  or  five-eighths  of  a  yard  thir¬ 
ty-six  inches  wide,  or  half  a  yard  forty- 
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Child’s  Short 
Drawers. 

(For  Description  see 
this  Page.) 


four  inches 


DRESS.  Front  View. 


(For  Illustra¬ 
tions  see 
Page  329.) 

No.  8581. 
—  Nainsook 


Infants’  House  Sack.  (To  be  Made  with  Square 
or  Rounding  Lower  Front  Corners.) 
(Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


was  used  in 

the  construction  of  this  pretty  little  dress.  The  body  is  shaped 
by  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  and  is  closed  at  the  center  of 
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the  back  with  three  buttons  and  button-holes.  The 
skirt,  which  has  a  deep,  feather-stitched  hem  at  the 
bottom,  is  made  with  a  seam  at  each  side  and  is  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top  and  joined  to  the  body.  The  body  is 
quite  elaborately  trimmed  with  lace  frills  headed  by 
narrow  feather-stitched  bands;  the  trimming  starts 
from  the  lower  edge  at  the  center  of  the  front,  spreads 
in  a  Y  to  the  shoulders  and  passes  down  each  side  of 
the  back ;  and  several  upright  rows  of  fancy  stitching 


Front  View.  Back  View. 

Infants’  Dress.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  328.) 

show  at  the  front  between  the  frills.  An  upright  lace  frill  set  on 
under  a  fancy-stitched  band  finishes  the  neck  and  the  one-seam 
bishop  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  completed 
with  feather-stitched  bands  edged  with  a  lace  frill. 

Pattern  No.  8581  is  in  one  size  only,  and  calls  for  four  yards 
and  seven-eighths  of  material  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  three-fourths  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
and  a  half  thirty-six  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20 
cents. 


lar  that  is  curved  at 
its  lower  edge  to 
form  a  point  at  the 
center  of  the  front 
and  back.  The  full 
sleeves  are  gathered 
at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  and  finished 
with  wristbands.  A 
frill  of  narrow  edg¬ 
ing  and  rows  of 
fancy  stitching  dec¬ 
orate  the  wristbands 
and  the  neck  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  frill  of 
similar  edging  set  on 
under  a  fancy  -  stitch¬ 
ed  band.  A  frill  of 
deeper  edging  bor¬ 
ders  the  collar. 

The  hem  of  the 
flannel  skirt  is  fan¬ 
cy-stitched  to  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  upper 
edge  of  the  skirt  is 
gathered  and  joined 
to  a  body  that  is 
shaped  by  shoulder 
and  unde  r-a  r  m 
seams  and  closed  at 

the  back  with  button-holes  and  buttons.  The  body  may  be 
made  with  a  high  or  round  neck,  as  preferred.  Buttons  are 
sewed  on  the  body  for  the  attachment  of  the  cambric  skirt. 

The  cambiic  skirt  is  gathered  at  the  top  and  completed  with 
a  belt  in  which  button-holes  are  made  to  correspond  Avith  the 
buttons  on  the  waist  of  the  flannel  skirt.  Two  groups  of  tucks 
are  made  above  a  moderately  wide  hem  and  a  frill  of  edging 
decorates  the  edge  of  the  skirt.  The  tucks  are,  however,  orna¬ 
mental  and  are  not  allowed  for  in  the  pattern. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8605  in  five  sizes  for  children  from  one- 
half  to  four  years  of  age.  For  a  child  of  three  years,  the  dress 
requires  four  yards  of  material  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  an  eighth  thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  five- 
eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide.  The  cambric  skirt  needs  a  yard 
and  an  eighth  thirty-six  inches  wide.  The  flannel  skirt  calls 
for  a  yard  and  an  eighth  of  flannel  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or 
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Front  View. 
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Back  View. 


Infants’  Bishop  Dress,  with  Straight  Lower  Edge 
for  Hemstitching.  (Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


INFANTS’  BISHOP  DRESS,  WITH  STRAIGHT  LOWER  EDGE 
FOR  HEMSTITCHING. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.-) 

No.  8001.— This  pretty  little  dress  is  pictured  made  of  nain¬ 
sook  and  trimmed  with  lace  edging  and  feather-stitching.  The 
dress  portion  is  cut  ail  in  one  piece,  being  shaped  only  with  shoul¬ 
der  seams,  and  is  gathered  at  the  neck,  which  is  finished  with 
an  upright  frill  of  lace  edging  and  a  narroAV  feather-stitched  band 
of  the  material.  The  fulness  falls  free  from  the  neck,  and  a  deep 
hem  hemstitched  to  position  finishes  the  bottom  of  the  dress. 
The  bishop  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  com¬ 
pleted  with  narrow  feather-stitched  bands  and  lace  frills.  The 
dress  is  slashed  at  the  center  of  the  back  for  a  short  distance 
from  the  neck  and  is  closed  at  the  neck  with  a  button  and  loop. 

Pattern  No.  8601  is  in  one  size  only,  and  requires  two  yards 
and  three-fourths  of  material  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  and  a  half  thirty-six  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd. 
or  20  cents. 


SET  OF  CHILD’S  SHORT  CLOTHES,  COMPRISING  A  DRESS, 
CAMBRIC  SKIRT  AND  FLANNEL  SKIRT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8605. — A  different  representation  of  the  dress  in  this  Set 
is  given  at  figure  G  196  on  the  Juvenile  Plate  for  Autumn,  1896. 

The  garments  comprised  in  this  set  are  both  comfortable  and 
dainty.  The  dress,  which  is  pictured  made  of  nainsook,  has  a 
full  skirt  gathered  at  the  top  across  the  front  and  back  and 
joined  to  a  square  yoke  shaped  by  shoulder  seams  and  closed  at 
the  back.  The  yoke  is  entirely  concealed  by  a  smooth,  deep  col¬ 
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Front  View. 
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Back  View. 
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Front  View. 
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Set  of  Child’s 
Short  Clothes,  Com¬ 
prising  a  Dress, 
Cambric  Skirt  and 
Flannel  Skirt. 
(Copyright.) 

(For  Description  see 
this  Page.) 


8605 

Back  View. 


three-fourths  of  a  yard  thirty-six  inches  wide,  each  with  three- 
eighths  of  a  yard  of  cambric  thirty-six  inches  wide  for  the  body. 
Prioe  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 
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Qtules  for 


Figure  No. 

223  T.— BOYS’ 
SUIT. 

(For  Illustration 

see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No. 
228  T.  —This 
represents  a 
Boys’  suit.  The 
pattern,  which 
is  No.  8541  and 
costs  Is.  8d.  or 
30  cents,  is  in 
ten  sizes  for  boys 
from  five  tofour- 
teenyearsof  age, 
and  is  shown 
again  on  page 
331  of  this  issue. 

This  suit  of 
dark-blue  diag¬ 
onal,  with  a  finish 
of  braid,  is  jaun¬ 
ty  in  style  and 
will  serve  for 
best  wear.  The 
knee  trousers 
are  fitted  by  the 
usual  seams  and 
hip  darts  and 
closed  with  a  fly. 

The  vest  is 
notched  below 
the  closing  and 
the  four  pock¬ 
ets  are  finished 
with  welts. 


Figure  No.  223  T.— This  illustrates  Boys’ 
Suit. — The  pattern  is  No.  8541, 
price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


The  four-button  cutaway  sack  coat  has  a  center  seam  and 
the  side  seams  are  well  curved  to  define  the  form.  A  rolling 
collar  reverses  the  fronts  in  small,  notched  lapels,  and  below 
the  closing  the  fronts  are  nicely  rounded.  Laps  covering  the 
left  breast  and  side  pockets  have  rounding  lower  front  cor¬ 
ners.  Cuffs  are  outlined  with  braid  on  the  well-shaped  sleeves. 

Fancy  mixtures  are  liked  for  boys’  school  suits  and  for  this 
purpose  Irish  tweed  and  the  heather  mixtures  are  also  desirable. 
Tricot,  corkscrew  and  unfinished  worsteds  may  be  selected  for 
suits  for  dressy  wear. 


BOYS’  SUIT,  CONSISTING-  OF  A  THREE-BUTTON  CUTAWAY 
SACK  COAT,  A  TEST,  AND  FULL-LENGTH 
TROUSERS  WITH  A  FLY. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8542.— Another  illustration  of  this  suit  is  given  at  figure 
G179  on  the  Juvenile  Plate  for  Autumn,  1896. 

Wide-wale  serge  was  here  used  for  the  suit.  The  sack  coat  is 
made  to  follow  the  lines  of  the  figure  at  the  back  by  side  seams 
and  a  center  seam.  The  sack  fronts  are  stylishly  cut  away  be¬ 
low  the  closing  of  three  buttons  and  holes,  and  are  reversed  in 
small  lapels  that  form  narrow  notches  with  the  rolling  collar. 
Laps  with  rounding  lower  front  corners  cover  openings  to  side 
pockets  and  a  welt  finishes  the  opening  to  a  left  breast-pocket. 
The  sleeves  are  of  comfortable  width. 

Four  pockets  inserted  in  the  vest  fronts  are  finished  with  welts. 
A  notch  is  formed  below  the  closing,  and  the  back  is  made  in 
the  regular  way. 

The  trousers  are  of  stylish  width  and  shape  in  the  legs  and 
are  closed  with  a  fly.  The  usual  seams  and  hip  darts  enter  into 
their  shaping,  and  side  and  hip  pockets  are  inserted. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8542  in  ten  sizes  for  boys  from  seven  to 
sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a  boy  of  eleven  years,  the  suit  needs 
four  yards  and  thsee-fourths  of  material  twenty-seven  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  and  three-eighths  fifty-four  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern.  Is.  Gd.  or  35  cents. 
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BOYS’  SUIT,  CONSISTING  OF  A  THREE-BUTTON  CUTAWAY 
SACK  COAT,  A  VEST,  AND  KNICKERBOCKERS  WITH 
A  FLY.  (The  Knickerbockers  May  be  Finished 
with  Cuffs  or  Bands.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8550.— Different  illustrations  of  this  suit  are  given  at 
figure  No.  225  T  in  this  number  of  The  Delineator,  and  at 
figure  G  184  on  the  Juvenile  Plate  for  Autumn,  1896. 

Cheviot  was  here  used  for  the  suit,  with  stitching  for  a  finish. 
The  coat  is  nicely  fitted  at  the  back  by  center  and  side  seams 
and  the  fronts  are  cut  away  below  the  closing.  A  rolling  col¬ 
lar  reverses  the  fronts  in  small,  notched  lapels.  Side  pockets 
and  a  left  breast-pocket  have  their  openings  finished  with  laps. 


854-2 


A  notch  is 
formed  be¬ 
low  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the 
vest,  which  is 
made  with 
button- holes 
and  buttons. 
Openiugs  to 
four  pockets 
are  finished 
with  welts. 

The  knick¬ 
erbockers  are 
shaped  by  the 
small  seams 
and  darts. 
The  gathered 
lower  edges 
are  complet¬ 
ed  withbands 


S542 


.Front  View.  Bach  View. 

Boys’  Suit,  Consisting  of  a  Three-Button  Cut¬ 
away  Sack  Coat,  a  Vest,  and  Full-Length 
Trousers  with  a  Fly. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


8550 


or  cuffs  clos- 
e  d  below 
openings  in 
the  outside 
seams.  A 


(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


right  hip- 
pocket  and 
side  pockets 
are  inserted, 
and  the  clos¬ 
ing  is  made 
in  a  fly. 

W  e  have 
pattern  No. 
8550  in  ten 
sizes  for  boys 
from  five  to 
fourteen 

years  old.  For  a  boy  of  eleven  years,  it  needs  four  yards  and 
three-eighths  of  goods  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and 
a  fourth  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Boys’  Suit,  Consisting  of  a  Three-Button  Cut¬ 
away  Sack  Coat,  a  Test,  and  Knickerbockers 
with  a  Fly.  (The  Knickerbockers  May  be 
Finished  with  Cuffs  or  Bands.) 


8550 

Front  View. 


8550 

Back  View. 
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BOYS’  SUIT,  CONSISTING  OF  A  FOUR-BUTTON  CUTAWAY 
SACK  COAT,  A  VEST,  AND  SHORT  TROUSERS 
"WITH  A  FLY. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 


No.  8541. — By  referring  to  figure  No.  223  T  in  this  magazine 
and  at  figure  G  173  on  the  Juvenile  Plate  for  Autumn,  1896,  this 
suit  may  be  seen  again. 

A  fancy  mixture  was  here  chosen  for  this  stylish  suit,  and  the 
finish  is  given  by  stitching  and  buttons.  The  short  trousers  are 
made  close-fitting  by  the  usual  seams  and  hip  darts.  Side 
pockets  and  a  right  liip-pocket  are  inserted,  and  the  closing  is 
made  with  a  fly. 

The  vest  is  closed  at  the  front  with  buttons  and  holes  and  the 
back  is  held  in  by  straps.  Openings  to  the  four  inserted  pockets 
in  the  fronts  are  finished  with  welts. 

Side  seams  and  a  center  seam  conform  the  coat  to  the  figure. 
The  single-breasted  sack  fronts  are  closed  with  four  buttons 
and  button-holes,  and  are  rounded  below  the  closing.  A  rolling 
collar  reverses  the  fronts  in  small  notched  lapels,  and  the  pockets 
are  covered  with  laps.  The  sleeves  are  well  shaped. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8541  in  ten  sizes  for  boys  from  five  to 
fourteen  years  of  age.  For  a  boy  of  eleven  years,  the  suit  needs 
four  yards  of  material  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d. 
or  30  cents. 


8541 


BOYS’  SHORT  SACK  OVERCOAT.  (Known  as 
the  Covert  Coat.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8546. — A  different  view  of  this  overcoat 

is  givenat  fig- 


8541  8541 


Front  View.  Back  View. 

Boys’  Suit,  Consisting  of  a  Four-Button  Cut¬ 
away  Sack  Coat,  a  Vest  and  Short 
Trousers  with  a  Fly. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


ure  G189  on 
the  Juvenile 
Plate  for  Au¬ 
tumn,  1896. 

It  is  here 
pictured 
made  of  di¬ 
agonal  and 
finished  with 
machine- 
stitching. 
The  back  is 
shaped  with  a 
center  seam 
and  the  side 
seams  are 
placed  well 
back  and  end 
above  under¬ 
laps  allowed 
on  the  fronts. 
The  pockets 
are  in  patch 


8546 

Front  View. 

Boys’  Short  Sack  Overcoat. 


8546 


Back  View,. 

(Known  as  the  Covert  Coat.) 


(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


sixteen  years  of  age. 
For  a  boy  of  eleven 
years,  the  overcoat  re¬ 
quires  three  yards  and 
a  fourth  of  material 
twenty-seven  inches 
wide,  or  a  yard  and 
five-eighths  fifty-four 
inches  wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Figure  No.  224  T. — 

BOYS’  SUIT. 

(For  Illustration  see 
this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  224  T. 

— This  consists  of  a 
Boys’  blouse,  trousers 
and  cap.  The  blouse 
pattern,  which  is  No. 

8549  and  costs  lOd.  or 
20  cents,  is  in -ten  sizes 
for  boys  from  three  to 
twelve  years  old,  and 
may  be  seen  again  on 
page  332.  The  trousers 
pattern,  which  is  No. 

3163  and  costs  7d.  or 
15  cents,  is  in  eight 
sizes  for  boys  from 
three  to  ten  years  of 
age.  The  cap  pattern, 
which  is  No.  3033  and 
costs  5d.  or  10  cents, 
is  in  seven  sizes  from 
nineteen  inches  and  a 
fourth  to  twenty-one 
inches  and  a  half,  head 
measures. 

The  blouse  is  of 
cream  flannel  and  is 
closed  at  the  center  of  the  front  beneath  a  broad  box-plait.  An 
elastic  inserted  in  a  hem  at  the  lower  edge  draws  the  edge 
closely  about  the  waist.  A  convenient  patch-pocket  with  a  lap 
is  applied  on  the  left  front.  The  Rubens  collar  is  trimmed  with 
braid,  and  braid  also  decorates  the  pocket-lap  and  wristbands. 
The  sleeves  have  a  box-plait  down  the  outside  of  the  arm  and 
fulness  at  each  side  collected  in  side-plaits  at  the  wrist. 

The  knee  trousers  are  of  striped  trousering  and  are  closed  at 
the  sides. 

The  cap  matches  the  blouse;  it  is  in  the  jaunty  Tam-O’- 
Shanter  or  sailor  style. 


Figure  No.  225  T.— BOYS’  GOLFING  SUIT. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  332. ) 

Figure  No  225  T. — This  consists  of  a  Boys’  suit  and  cap 
The  suit  pattern,  which  is  No.  8550  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents, 
is  in  ten  sizes  for  boys  from  five  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
is  illustrated  in  full  on  page  330.  The  cap  pattern,  which  is 
No.  846  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents,  is  in  seven  sizes,  from  nine¬ 
teen  inches  and  a  fourth  to  twenty-three  inches  and  three- 
fourths,  head  measures. 

Suiting  and  cloth  are  here  combined  in  this  suit.  The  coat 
is  in  three-button  cutaway  sack  style,  and  its  fronts  are  reversed 
in  small  notched  lapels  by  a  rolling  collar.  Laps  cover  openings 
to  the  usual  pockets  and  the  sleeves  are  of  fashionable  width. 

The  vest  lias  four  pockets  finished  with  welts  and  is  notched 
below  the  closing. 

The  knickerbockers  are  closed  with  a  fly  and  droop  over 
cuffs  that  are  closed  at  the  outside  of  ike  leg. 

The  cap  is  composed  of  sections  meeting  under  a  button  at 
the  top  and  is  made  with  a  stiff  visor. 


Figure  No.  224  T. — This  illustrates  Boys’ 
Suit. — The  patterns  are  Boy.''  Blouse  No 
8549,  price  lOd.  or  20  cents;  Knee 
Trousers  No.  3163,  price  7d.  or  15  cents; 
and  Cap  No.  3033,  price  5d.  or  10  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


LITTLE  BOYS’  DOUBLE-BREASTED  JACKET,  WITH  SAILOR 
COLLAR.  (Known  as  the  Lenox  or  Newport  Reefer.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  332.) 

No.  8544. — This  jacket  is  again  shown  at  figure  D27  in  this 


style  The  fronts  are  closed  with  a  fly  and  reversed  above  in 
smai.  ipeis  by  the  collar.  The  sleeves  are  of  fashionable  width. 
We  nave  pattern  No.  8546  in  nine  sizes  for  boys  from  eight  to 
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issue  and  at  figure  G 183  on  the  Juvenile  Plate  for  Autumn,  1896. 

The  jacket  is  here  shown  made  of  navy  serge  and  trimmed  with 
black  braid  in  two  widths,  machine-stitching  and  buttons.  The 

back  is  seamless  at 
the  center  and  joins 
the  fronts  in  side 
seams  that  are  ter¬ 
minated  at  the  tops 
of  underlaps  allow¬ 
ed  on  the  fronts. 
Thefrontsareclosed 
in  double-breasted 
style  with  button¬ 
holes  and  bone  but¬ 
tons.  The  deep  sail¬ 
or  collar  has  broad 
ends  that  lap  with 
the  fronts.  A  pock¬ 
et  welt  and  pocket- 
laps  cover  openings 
toa  left  breast  pock¬ 
et  and  side  pockets. 
The  sleeves  are  of 
comfortable  width. 

We  have  pattern 
No.  8544  in  eight 
sizes  for  little  boys 
from  two  to  nine 
years  of  age.  Fora 
boy  of  seven  years, 
the  jacket  will  need 
two  yards  and 
three-eighths  of  ma¬ 
terial  twenty-seven 
inches  wide,  or  a 
yard  and  an  eighth 
fifty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  lOd.  or  20 
cents. 


LITTLE  BOYS’ 


Figure  No.  225 T. — Thi>  illustrates  Boys’  DRESS 

Golfing  Suit. — The  patterns  are  Boys’  Suit 

No.  8550,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents;  and  Golf  ^Por  see 

Cap  No.  846,  price  5d.  or  10  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  331.)  c  ^°'  r,  4^ 

figure  G  177  on  the 

Juvenile  Plate  for 

Autumn,  1896,  this  dress  is  illustrated  differently  made  up. 

Blue  and  white  pique  are  here  associated,  and  the  trimming 
is  narrow  white  braid.  Three  box-plaits  are  taken  up  in  the 
back  and  fronts,  the  plaits  being  sewed  along  their  underfolds 
to  the  waist-line ;  and  the  plait  at  the  center  of  the  front  con¬ 
ceals  the  closing,  which  is  made  to  a  convenient  distance,  the 
fronts  being  joined  below.  The  fronts  and  back  are  extended 
above  the  waist  to  meet  in  under-arm  seams,  and  to  these  ex¬ 
tensions  at  each  side  is  joined  a  skirt  section  that  is  laid  in  a 
backward-turning  and  a  forward-turning  plait.  A  belt  with 
pointed  ends  covers  the  joining  of  these  sections.  The  bishop 
sleeves  are  completed  with  cuffs.  The  collar  is  in  sailor  style 
and  between  its  ends  is  disclosed  a  shield. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8545  in  six  sizes  for  little  boys  from  two 
to  seven  years  of  age.  In  the  combination  shown  for  a  boy  of 
four  years,  the  dress  requires  four  yards  and  five-eighths  of  white 
and  a  yard  of  blue  pique  twent\r-seven  inches  wide.  Of  one  ma¬ 
terial,  it  needs  five  yards  and  an  eighth  twenty-seven  inches 
wide,  or  four  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  and  five-eighths  fifty -four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 


BOYS’  BLOUSE,  WITH  RUBENS  COLLAR. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8549. — By  referring  to  figure  No.  224  T  in  this  number  of 
The  Delineator,  and  to  figure  G180  on  the  Juvenile  Plate  for 
Autumn,  1896,  this  blouse  may  be  again  observed. 

Blue  flannel  was  here  used  for  the  blouse.  The  fronts  and 
back  are  joined  in  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams,  and  an  elastic 
or  tape  is  inserted  in  a  hem  at  the  lower  edge  to  draw  the  edge 
in  about  the  waist  The  closing  is  made  at  the  center  of  the 
front  beneath  a  wide  box-plait.  A  left  breast  pocket  in  patch 


style  with  a  lap  is  added.  The  collar  is  deep  and  round  and  its. 
ends  flare  shapely  from  the  throat.  A  box- plait  is  laid  in  each 
sleeve  at  the  outside  and  the  fulness  at  each  side  is  disposed  in  side 
plaits  at  the  top  and  bottom;  the  wrists  are  finished  with  bands. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8549  in  ten  sizes  for  boys  from  three  to 
twelve  years  of  age.  For  a  boy  of  seven  years,  the  blouse  needs 
three  yards  and  an  eighth  of  material  twenty-seven  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard 
and  three-eighths  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd. 
or  20  cents. 


BOYS’  SHIRT,  WITH  SHIELD  BOSOM.  (To  be  Made  with  a 
Permanent  or  Removable  Standing  or  Turn-Down  Col¬ 
lar  and  with  Permanent  Link  Cuffs.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  333.) 


No.  8547. — The  effect  of  this  shirt  made  both  of  spotted  per¬ 
cale  and  of  plain 
white  linen  is 
here  shown, 
linen  being  used 
for  the  collars 
in  both  in¬ 
stances.  The 
front  is  shaped 
to  accommodate 
a  bosom  closed 
at  the  center. 

The  back  is 
joined  to  a 
square  yoke  and 
has  slight  gath¬ 
ered  fulness  at 
the  top  at  each 
side.  A  stand¬ 
ing  and  a  turn- 


8544 

Front  View. 


8544 

Back  View. 


Little  Boys’  Double-Breasted  Jacket,  with 
Sailor  Collar.  (Known  as  the  Lenox 
or  Newport  Reefer.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  331.) 


Little  ^oys’  Dress. 
(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


8549 


8549 


front  view. 


oacK  vzezu. 


Boys’  Blouse,  with  Rubens  Collar. 
(For  Description  see  this  Page  ) 


down  collar  are  both  provided.  The  standing  collar  has  straight 
ends  that  flare  slightly,  and  the  turn-down  collar  is  made  with  a 
high  band  and  shows  the  newest  flare  at  the  ends.  When  the 
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collar  is  made  removable  the  shirt  is  finished  with  a  neck-band. 
Cuffs  complete  the  sleeves. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8547  in  ten  sizes  for  boys  from  seven  to 


Boys’  Shirt,  with  Shield  Bosom.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Per¬ 
manent  or  Removable  Standing  or  Turn-Down  Collar 
and  with  Permanent  Ltnk  Cuffs.) 


(For  Description  see  Page  332.) 


Back  View. 


Boys’  Neglige  Shirt.  (To  be  Made  with  Permanent  or  Re¬ 
movable  Stiff  Collar  and  Cuffs.)  Specially  De¬ 
sirable  for  Silks,  Oxford  Cloths,  Etc. 


(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a  boy  of  11  years,  the  shirt  requires 
two  yards  and  a  fourth  of  material  thirty-six  inches  wide,  with 
three- eighths  of  a  yard  of  coarse  linen  thirty-six  inches  wide  for 
the  inside  bosom-sections,  etc.  The  neck-band  and  collars  need 
half  a  yard  each  of  material  and  coarse  linen  thirty-six  inches 
wide,  the  latter  being  intended  for  the  interlinings.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


BOYS’  NtfGLIGtf  SHIRT.  (To  be  Made  with  Permanent  or  Re¬ 
movable  Stiff  Collar  and  Cuffs.)  SPECIALLY  DESIR¬ 
ABLE  FOR  SILKS,  OXFORD  CLOTHS,  ETC. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8548. — This  shirt  is  shown  made  of  ecru  pongee  and 
white  linen.  A  shallow,  square  yoke  forms  the  upper  part 
of  the  back,  which  has  gathered  fulness  in  its  upper  edge  at 
the  center.  The  front  is  slashed  for  a  convenient  depth,  and 
the  edges  of  the  slash  are  finished  with  an  underlap  and  an 
overlap  that  has  the  effect  of  a  box-plait.  The  closing  is  made 
through  the  overlap  with  button-holes  and  buttons  or  studs. 
The  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  lower  edges  and  finished  with 
link  cuffs,  or,  if  the  cuffs  are  to  be  removable,  with  wristbands. 
The  collar  is  in  turn-down  style  mounted  on  a  high  band.  When 
it  is  made  removable,  the  shirt  is  finished  with  a  neck  band. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8548  in  ten  sizes  for  boys  from  seven  to 
sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a  boy  of  eleven  years,  the  shirt,  ex¬ 
cept  the  collar,  culfs,  neck-band  and  wristbands,  needs  two 
yards  and  five-eighths  of  material  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or 
two  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and 
seven-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  three-eighths 
fifty-four  inches  wide.  The  collar,  cult's,  neck-band  and  wrist¬ 
bands  require  half  a  yard  of  material  thirty-six  inches  wide, 
with  half  a  yard  of  coarse  linen  thirty-six  inches  wide  for  inter¬ 
linings.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


BOYS,  SHIRT-WAIST  OR  SHIRT,  WITH  REMOVABLE 
STANDING  AND  TURN-DOWN  COLLARS. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8548.  —  For  this  neat  shirt-waist  or  shirt  figured  percale 
was  chosen,  with  white  linen  for  the  collars.  Three  box-plaits 
are  laid  in  the  back,  while  three  forward-turning  tucks  or  plaits 
are  taken  up  in  each  front,  and  the  closing  is  made  through  a 
box-plait  formed  at  the  front  edge  of  the  left  front.  The  neck 
is  finished  with  a  fitted  band.  Two  styles  of  collars  are  pro¬ 
vided — a  standing  collar  with  the  ends  reversed  in  Piccadilly 
style  and  a  turn-down  collar  mounted  on  a  fitted  band.  The  shirt 
sleeves  are  completed  with  cuffs  and  a  belt  is  stitched  on  the  waist. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8548  in  twelve  sizes  for  boys  from  three 
to  fourteen  years  of  age.  For  a  boy  of  seven  years,  the  shirt¬ 
waist,  except  the  neck-band,  requires  two  yards  and  three- 
eighths  of  material  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  a 
half  thirty-six  inches  wide,  with  a  fourth  of  a  yard  of  coarse 
linen  or  muslin  thirty-six  inches  wide  for  interlinings.  The 
collars  and  neck-band  need  three-eighths  of  a  yard  of  material 
either  twenty-seven  or  thirty-six  inches  wide,  with  three-eighths 
of  a  yard  of  coarse  linen  or  muslin  thirty-six  inches  wide  for 
interlinings.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  21)  cents. 

- - 

MEN’S  BICYCLE  JACKET. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8540. — A  different  representation  of  this  jacket  is  given 
at  figure  D34  in  this  number  of.  The  Delineator. 

The  jacket  is  here  shown  made  of  cheviot.  It  is  fitted  by 
center  and  side  seams.  The  sack  fronts  are  reversed  in  small 
lapels  by  the  rolling  collar,  and  are  closed  with  four  buttons 
and  button-holes.  Four  capacious  patch-pockets  are  stitched 
on  the  fronts.  The  sleeves  are  comfortably  wide. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8540  in  ten  sizes  for  men  from  thirty- 
two  to  fifty  inches,  breast  measure.  For  a  man  of  medium  size. 


8543 

Front  View. 


8543 

Back  View. 


Boys’  Shirt-Waist  or  Shirt,  with  Removable  Standing  and 
Turn-Down  Collars. 


(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


8540 


u  ■§  i± 

8540 


bront  View. 

Men’s  Bicycle  Jacket. 


Back 


View. 


(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


the  jacket  requires  three  yards  and  three-fourths  of  material 
twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  seven-eighths  fifty- 
four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 
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Figure  No.  2. — Table-Cover,, 


Dressmaking  at  Homg. 


(For  Illustrations  see  Page  247.) 

Autumn  fashions  are  rendered  vastly  interesting  by  the  con¬ 
trast  of  waists  and  skirts.  The  latter  are  distinctively  simple, 
while  the  former  combine  all  sorts  of  fanciful  features.  Skirts 
are  ample  and  flaring,  in  which  regard  bodices 
keep  pace  with  them,  since  fulness  is  the  rule 
aud  broad  effects  are  much  in  evidence.  There 
is  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  sleeves,  it  is  true, 
but  not  the  slightest  inclination  towards  plain¬ 
ness.  The  bouffant  is  as  much  admired  as  ever. 


Only  silk  thread 
of  the  exact 
color  of  the 
braid  should  be 
used  in  the  sew¬ 
ing,  the  braid 
being  held  rath¬ 
er  loosely,  to 
avoid  a  puck¬ 
ered  or  drawn 
effect,  and  the 
corners  turned 
with  great  care. 

Indifferent  sewing  may  indeed  mar  the  beauty  of  the  gown. 

Revers  are  among  the  smart  accessories  of  the  season,  but  un¬ 
less  well  made  they  soon  become  limp  and  unsightly.  Canvas  is 
the  usual  interlining  for  revers,  but  even  greater  trinmess  may  be 
achieved  by  the  use  of  slender  whalebones,  which  are  sewed 
between  the  interlining  and  lining,  the  latter  being  necessarily  of 
silk.  Canvas  may  lose  its  stiffening,  in  which  event  the  revers 


Figure  No,  1. — Linen  Table-Mat. 


though  it  is  arranged  nearer  the  shoulder  than  hith¬ 
erto.  In  most  styles  of  mutton-leg  sleeves  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  arm  is  perfectly  defined  below  the  puff. 
The  mousquetaire  idea  also  prevails — a  fashion 
charming  as  well  as  becoming.  Present  modes 
favor  combinations,  and  very  pleasing  effects  are 
possible  when  the  choice  of  fabrics  is  made  ju¬ 
diciously. 

Though  the  styles  are  of  themselves  decorative, 
trimming  is  used  with  a  generous  hand,  most  fash¬ 
ions  offering  opportunity  for  the  display  of  indi¬ 
viduality  in  the  matter  of  application.  Flowing 
effects  are  easily  arranged  in  trimmings  with  lace, 
embroidery  and  the  like,  but  applied  trimmings  are 
rather  more  difficult  of  adjustment.  When  sewed 
on  too  firmly  the  effect  is  not  graceful,  and  when 


put  on  too  loosely  the  appearance  is  equally  incorrect.  By 
using  judgment  and  care,  however,  a  happy  medium  may  be 
attained  and  with  it  an  admirable  result.  Applique  trimming, 
when  rightly  adjusted,  seems  part  of  the  fabric.  Braiding, 
which  is  again  very  fashionable,  may  follow  the  stamped  pattern 
flatly  or  edgewise,  either  disposition  being  easily  accomplished. 


would  curl  at  the 
edges,  but  when 
sustained  by  whale¬ 
bone  they  cannot 
possibly  lose  their 
shape. 

Buttons,  which 
are  still  fashion¬ 
able,  will  only  re¬ 
main  firm  when 
properly  sewed  on. 
Whether  for  clos¬ 
ing  or  ornament, 
the  same  process 
is  necessary.  The 
shank  should  be 
stitched  several 
times  to  the  goods, 
the  thread  then 
twisted  round  the 
shank  and  the 
needle  once  more 
passed  through  the 
shank  to  the  goods 
and  several  stitches 
made  on  the  under 
side.  When  flat 
buttons  with  ejres 

are  used  on  tailor-made  suits  or  jackets,  a  tiny  flat  button  is 
adjusted  on  the  underside  of  the  goods,  the  stitches  being  taken 
through  both  buttons  simultaneously,  the  small  one  serving  as  a 
stay  to  the  large  one. 

Hair-cioth  interlinings  are  still  used  round  the  bottom  of 
skirts  for  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  twelve  and  sometimes  fifteen 


Figure  No.  3.  — Square  Center-Piece. 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  1.  2  and  3,  see  “  Artistic  Needle¬ 
work,”  on  Pages  33(5  and  .337. ) 
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inches,  flaring  skirts  requiring  such  stiffening.  It  is  wise  to 
shrink  the  hair-cloth  in  warm  water  before  using  it.  All-wool 
and  silk-and-wool  moreen  linings  are  liked  for  skirts,  though  this 
fabric  is,  of  course,  heavier  than  the  still  favored  percaline. 
Soft  percaline  is  used  as  a  waist  lining  and  medium-stiffened 
percaline  for  the  skirt.  The  latter  has  almost  a  silken  rustle 
which  is  permanent  and  is  preferred  to  the  highly  stiffened  per¬ 
caline  lining.  The  finest  lining  for  skirt  and  waist — and  the 

costliest  —  remains 


Figure  No.  4.  Figure  No.  5. 

FlCURES  Nos.  4  AND  5. — OVAL  CENTER  PIECE,  AND  METHOD  OF  IN¬ 
SERTING  Braid. 


and  is  cut  low  and  round  at  the  neck,  from  which  droops 
a  chiffon  Bertha  edged  with  a  frill.  The  Bertha  is  draped  at 
the  center  and  caught  upon  the  shoulders,  a  jewel  being  set 
at  the  center  and  on 
the  right  shoulder 
and  a  bunch  of 
flowers  on  the 
left.  The  short 
puff  sleeves  are 

each  decorated  at 
the  inside  of  the 
arm  with  a  ribbon 
bow  and  are  met 
by  gloves.  Round 
the  waist  is  worn 
a  fancy  silver  belt. 

White  faille  and 
mousseline  de  sale 
could  be  used  in 
conjunction  with 
the  same  pleas¬ 
ing  effect  as  is 
here  produced. 

Skirt  No.  8587, 
price  Is.  3d.  or 
30  cents,  and 
basqu  e-w  a  i  s  t 
No.  8569,  price 
Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  are  used 
in  the  construc¬ 
tion. 

Figure  No. 

38  Y.  —  Ladies’ 

Evening  Toil¬ 
ette.— -An  ideal 
toilette  for  a 
debutante  is 
here  represented 
in  white  chiffon 
and  brocaded 
silk.  The  skirt 


and  closed  with 
hooks  and  eyes  or 
small  buttons  and 
silk -worked  loops. 

Skirt  and  coat 
hangers  may  be 
made  of  narrow 
galloon  or  braid 
sewed  at  the  ends 
to  covered  rings, 
which  in  turn  are 
attached  to  the 
skirt  belts  or  inside 
the  collars  of  jack¬ 
ets.  All  smooth-sur¬ 
faced  wool  goods 
should  be  sponged 
or  steamed  before 
making  up,  to  pre¬ 
vent  shrinking  or 
spotting  when  worn 
on  rainy  days. 

Figure  No.  37  Y. 

—  Ladies’  Evening 
Toilette. — Reseda 
moire  antique  and 
white  chiffon 
achieve  a  happy 
combination  in  this 
toilette,  being  fash¬ 
ioned  by  a  youth¬ 
ful  and  generally 
becoming  mode. 

The  gored  skirt  widens  out  in  front  in  Consuelo  style — a  plait 
being  underfolded  at  each  side-front  seam — and  hangs  in  flutes 
elsewhere.  A  self-headed  frill  of  chiffon  is  festooned  about 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt  and  upon  each  point  is  fixed  a  rosette 
of  chiffon.  The  bodice  is  made  with  a  full,  overhanging  front 


is  circular  at  the 
front  and  sides  and 
has  two  back-gores, 
being  of  the  new 
bell  order,  the  pat¬ 
tern  in  the  bro¬ 
caded  silk  being 
shown  to  advantage 
by  the  style.  The 
low-necked  bodice 
is  made  by  a  fan¬ 
ciful  mode  to  which 
the  diaphanous 
chiffon  is  wholly 
adaptable.  The 
back  and  front  are 
full,  the  front  being 
draped  at  each  side 
of  the  center  and 
drooping  at  the 
bottom  over  the 
rather  broad  crush 
belt.  A  bunch  of 
flowers  is  fastened 
on  the  left  shoulder 
and  a  short  wreath 
starts  from  the 
right.  The  sleeves 
are  cut  off  below 
the  elbows  and 
from  each  flows  a 
deep  frill  of  chiffon 
headed  by  a  nar¬ 
row  pearl  trimming.  Skirt  No.  8599,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents, 
and  basque-waist  No.  8574,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  are 
employed  in  the  construction. 

Figure  No.  39  Y. — Ladies’  Cape. — This  mode  is  admirably 
carried  out  in  black  velours  du  Nord  and  favors  the  decoration 


Figure  No.  7. — Sofa-Pillow. 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  4,  5,  6  and  7,  see  41  Artistic  Needlework,”  on  Page  347.) 
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of  lace  and  jet  accorded 
it.  The  cape,  being  cir¬ 
cular  in  shape,  flows  nat¬ 
urally  in  ripples  below  the 
shoulders  and  is  finished 
with  a  Medici  collar  lined 
with  white  silk.  A  large 
jet  ornament  is  applied 
at  each  lower  corner  and 
the  lower  edge  is  followed 
by  a  very  full  ruching 
of  black  Chantilly  lace. 
Later  in  the  season  chin¬ 
chilla  fur  may  replace  the 
lace.  The  cape  is  cut  by 
pattern  No.  8610,  price 
Is.  or  25  cents. 

Figure  No.  40  Y. — La¬ 
dies’  Gown. — A  charm¬ 
ing  simplicity  character¬ 
izes  this  gown,  of  which 
the  pattern  is  No.  8577, 
price  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents. 
A  tasteful  combination  is 
developed  with  dark-blue 
faille  having  warp-printed 
figures  in  pink-and-green 
and  white  faille.  The 
skirt  hangs  full  all  round, 
the  design  showing  pret¬ 
tily  among  the  folds.  The 
waist  is  also  full  and  is 
made  with  a  lining  show¬ 
ing  a  chemisette-shaped 
facing  of  white  silk  be- 


Figure  No.  8. — Cushion  Cover. 

(For  Description  see  “  Artistic  Needlework,”  on  Page  337.) 


stripe  mixed  cheviot,  cut 
by  pattern  No.  8599,  price 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  and  a 
jacket  of  light-tan  smooth 
cloth,  shaped  by  pattern 
No.  8608,  price  Is.  3d.  or 
30  cents.  The  skirt  is  bell¬ 
shaped  and  is  described  in 
connection  with  figure  No. 
38  Y.  The  jacket  is  in 
double-breasted  style  and 
is  closed  with  two  large 
white  pearl  buttons  at  the 
top  and  two  at  the  bottom. 
The  top  is  turned  back  in 
revers  by  a  collar  that  is 
inlaid  with  brown  velvet, 
and  a  row  of  small  pearl 
buttons  decorates  each 
lapel.  A  pocket-lap  con¬ 
ceals  a  pocket  opening  on 
each  hip,  and  stitching 
finishes  the  toilette. 


Artistic 

NeeDLGWORk. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Pages  334 
to  336.) 

Figure  No.  1. — Linen 
Table-Mat. — H  oniton 


tween  the  ends  of  a  round¬ 
ing  cape-collar  also  cut  from  white  silk.  A  standing  collar  and 
belt,  also  the  cuffs  finishing  the  bishop  sleeves,  are  cut  from  white 
silk.  The  gown  might  be  made  up  in  figured  canvas  or  some 
other  stylish  wool  goods,  with  fancy  silk  for  the  accessories. 

Figure  No.  41  Y. — Ladies’  Norfolk  Jacket. — A  favorite 
mode  for  early  Autumn  outdoor  wear  is  represented  in  this 
jacket,  which  is  shaped  according  to  pattern  No.  8573, 
priue  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.  The  jacket  is  close- 
fitting,  rippling  at  the  back  below  the  belt,  and  is 
closed  in  double-breasted  style  with  mixed  brown 
horn  buttons,  that  correspond  admirably  with  the 
checked  cheviot  from  which  the  garment  is  fash¬ 
ioned.  The  fronts  are  rolled  back  in  lapels  at  the 
top  by  a  collar  joining  the  lapels  in  notches. 

Plaits  are  stitched  on  at  back  and  front,  those  in 
the  back  meeting  at  the  waist-line  and  flaring 
again  below.  A  leather  belt  with  two  gilt  buckles 
is  clasped  about  the  waist.  A  linen  chemisette  and 
a  brown  silk  band-bow  are  worn.  The  mutton-leg 
sleeves  have  cuffs  outlined  by  a  double  row  of 
stitching.  The  collar  could  be  inlaid  with  velvet.  A 
checked  jacket  could  be  worn  with  a  solid-colored 


Figure  No.  2. 

Figures  Nos.  1  and  2. — Sewing-Case. 


lace  braid  forms 
an  attractive 
border  decora¬ 
tion  for  this  mat 
of  white  linen, 
the  material  be¬ 
ing  cut  away 


Figure  No.  1. 


Figure  No.  3  — Key-Rack. 


(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  see  “  The  Work-Table,”  on  Page  337.) 


skirt,  or  the  reverse  arrangement  could  be  followed,  as  desired. 

Figure  No.  42  Y. — Ladies’  Outdoor  Toilette. — The  excep¬ 
tionally  jaunty  toilette  here  shown  embodies  a  skirt  of  broken- 


from  beneath  the  braid.  Ornamentation  is  further  added  by 
violets  in  natural  tints,  the  stems  pointing  toward  the  outer 
edges.  Such  a  cover  would  be  appropriate  for  a  pin-cushion 
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cover  and  would  be  especially  effective  when  the  remainder  of 
the  decorations  on  the  dressing-table  were  in  violet. 

Figure  No.  2. — Table-Cover. — Ecru  linen  is  pictured  in  this 

table-cover,  in  two  opposite 
corners  of  which  is  embroidered 
a  design  in  the  Oriental  shades 
of  blue,  brown,  pink  and  red. 
A  cotton  fringe  of  blue  and 
white  forms  a  neat  edge  finish. 

Figure  No.  3. — Square  Cen¬ 
ter-Piece. —  In  this  engraving 
is  depicted  a  center  -  piece  of 
white  linen  embroidered  in  a 
delicate  shade  of  green  and 
showing  a  square  applied  center- 
piece,  also  in  green.  Other 
color  combinations  may  be 
achieved  and  the  flowers  may 
be  worked  to  suggest  their  nat¬ 
ural  coloring. 

Figures  Nos.  4  and  5. — Oval 
Center  -  Piece.  —  This  pretty 
center-piece  is  made  of  white 
linen  and  shows  a  dainty  design 
in  white  embroidery  silk  into 
which  at  intervals  are  set  sec¬ 
tions  of  Ilonitou  point  lace 
braid  from  beneath  which  the 
linen  is  cut  away.  Silk,  felt, 
cloth,  denim  or  canvas  could  be 
used  for  making  this  mat,  the 


furnished  in  the  Delft  colors  this  pillow  will  be  very  attractive. 
White  denim  was  used  for  the  cover,  a  Delft  blue  center  of 
circular  shape  being  applied  on  one  side.  The  embroidery  is 
worked  in  blue  silk  in  outline  stitch  and  the  outer  edge  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  fine  gold  thread  that  tends  to  brighten  the  embroidery 
greatly.  The  pillow  is  bordered  by  a  moderately  deep  ruffle  of 
denim,  ornamented  with  three  rows  of  feather-stitching  in  three 
different  shades  of  blue  embroidery  silk. 

Figure  No.  8.— Cushion  Cover.— Numerous  are  the  uses 
suggested  by  this  cover,  which  is  equally  appropriate  for  a 
chair,  stool  or  sofa  cushion  or  as  a  table-mat.  The  coloring  is 
Oriental,  the  ground  being  light-yellow,  and  the  central  designs 
in  dark-yellow,  slate,  dark-red  and  brown.  The  inner  border 
has  a  light-yellow'  ground  with  browm  stitching  and  the  outer 
border  is  in  plain  brown.  Canvas  in  open  or  close  weaves, 
denim,  duck  and  materials  of  similar  nature  may  be  chosen  for 
the  foundation,  and  the  colors  may  be  varied  at  discretion. 


Figure  No.  4. — Thermometer 
Holder. 


material  being  se¬ 
lected  according  to 
the  use  for  which 
it  is  intended. 

At  figure  No.  5  is 


J\jye 
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Figure  No.  5. — Blotter. 


shown  the  method 
of  inserting  the 
braid. 

Figure  No.  G. — 
Fancy  Bag. — Blue 
canvas  in  one  of 
the  Delft  shades  is 
showm  in  this  bag, 
the  embroidery  be¬ 
ing  wrought  with 
white  embroidery 
floss  in  chain  stitch. 
A  lining  of  white 
canvas  is  added, 
being  stitched  to 
the  inside  some 
distance  from  the 
top  to  form  a  casing 
for  a  white  cord 
that  is  decorated 
at  each  end  with 
tassels.  The  bag  is 
useful  as  a  catch¬ 
all,  to  hold  fancy 
work  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  making,  or 
suggest. 


Figure  No.  6. — Photograph  Frame. 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  4,  5  and  6,  see  “  The  Work-Table,”  on  this  Page.} 


for  any  like  service  which  its  form  may 


Figure  No.  7. — Sofa-Pillow. — As  an  adiunct  to  a  room 


ThG  Wo^tf-TilgLG, 

(For  Illustrations  see  Pages  338  and  337.) 

Figures  Nos.  1  and  2. — Sewing-Case. — A  handy  companion 
while  travelling  is  this  sewing-case,  which  is  made  of  linen 
bound  with  braid.  Two  discs  cover  the  sides  at  one  end  and 
form  a  receptacle  for  spools  of  cotton  and  a  thimble.  A  pocket 
for  buttons  is  made  at  the  other  end  and  midway  between  them 
is  placed  a  flannel  needle-case.  At  figure  No.  1  the  case  is 
shown  closed  with  ribbon  tied  in  a  bow. 

Figure  No.  3.— Key-Back. — The  careful  housewife  will  ap- 

preciate  this  ser¬ 
viceable  key-rack. 
It  is  made  of  an 
oblong  board  paint¬ 
ed  a  dark-green 
with  five  wild  roses 
in  natural  colors 
depicted  upon  it. 
From  the  center  of 
each  flower  pro¬ 
trudes  a  brass  hook 
for  holding  a  key. 
Screw  eyes  are 
secured  in  the  top 
to  suspend  the 
board 

Figure  No.  4, 
— T heemometer 
Holder. — A  birch 
limb  cut  in  half 
forms  the  support 
for  the  thermom¬ 
eter,  a  suspension 
ribbon  being  added. 

Figure  No.  5. — 
Blotter. —Another 
use  to  which  birch 
bark  may  be  put  is 
shown  at  this  fig¬ 
ure.  On  the  bark  is 
painted  a  couplet, 
and  a  bow  of  red 
ribbon  secures  the 
bark  to  the  sheets 
of  blotting  paper. 
This  dainty  desk 
accessory  would 
make  a  pretty 
keepsake  to  give  to 
a  friend. 

Figure  No.  6. 

— P  H  O  T  O  G  R  A  P  H- 

Frame.—  For  those 
who  admire  rustic 
effects  in  home 
i  decorations,  a 
pleasing  frame  is 
here  given.  Birch 

bark  and  marsh  grass  are  used  for  its  construction,  the  grass, 
in  long  bunches,  having  the  appearance  of  being  tied  to  the 
edges  of  the  frame.  Grass  bows  apparently  fasten  back  the 
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corners  of  the  square  pieces  of  birch  bark  used  to  back  up 
the  photographs. 


Children’s  Corner. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

Papa  has  a  telephone  in  his  office  and,  of  course,  you  marvel 
at  the  instrument  which  can  carry  words,  delivered  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  tone,  ever  so  far.  The  way  it 
does  this  you  will  learn  later  at 
school.  A  simple  toy  telephone, 
such  as  the  one  here  illustrated,  was 
really  the  first  instrument  so  called, 
made  some  time  in  the  “thirties” 
of  the  present  century.  Thus,  you 
see  what  small  beginnings  some¬ 
times  lead  to.  Alexander  Bell 
exhibited  in  187G,  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Centennial  Exposition,  the 
electric  telephone,  now  so  univer¬ 
sally  used. 

But  to  return  to  our  toy  tele¬ 
phone,  the  construction  of  which  is 
easily  within  your  power.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  transmit  sounds 
along  the  connecting  string,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
or  more,  without  raising  the  voice 
above  the  ordinary  speaking  tone. 
Secure  two  tin  cups  or  tin  baking- 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

To  Purify  Damp  Air. — Pans  of  charcoal  set  in  a  cellar  that 
cannot  be  properly  ventilated,  sweeten  the  air  and  prevent  milk 
stored  there  from  acquiring  a  taint. 

For  Burns.— Plunge  the  injured  part  into  a  strong,  cold 
solution  of  soda  and  water.  Itenew  this  bath  as  often  as  it 
becomes  warm  and  little  suffering  will  follow.  If  burns  are 
upon  the  body,  spread  a  layer  of  soda  between  two  cloths, 
apply  them  to  the  burn  and  keep  them  wet  with  cold  water. 
If  a  physician  is  required,  use  this  application  until  he  arrives. 

To  Purify  Wells.— After  an  inundation  wells  will  usually 
be  found  polluted  by  debris  that  is  unpleasant,  unwholesome 
and,  possibly,  disease-breeding.  Surface  drainage  is  also  in¬ 
jurious  to  well  water.  Pumping  out  the  water  improves  the 
condition  of  the  well,  but  does  not  thoroughly  eradicate  the  evil. 
Lime  has  not  proved  satisfactory,  as  it  kills  frogs  anti  fish  in 
wells,  leaving  them  to  become  putrid.  Steam  forced  into  wells 
would  be  efficacious  after  a  cleaning,  but  few  persons  are  able 
to  secure  it.  Bromine  vapor  is  the  best  and  most  available 
disinfectant  and  germ  destroyer  for  wells.  Place  fifty  or  a 
hundred  grammes  of  bromine  in  an  earthen  kettle  suspended 
in  the  mouth  of  the  well  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  vapor  of  the  bromine,  being  heavier  than  air  and  having  a 
tendency  to  permeate  water,  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  well  and 
penetrates  all  the  interstices  of  its  walls.  For  a  few  days  after¬ 
ward  the  water  will  have  a  flavor  of  bromine,  but  it  is  pure 
and  not  in  the  least  unwholesome.  An  unclean  well  is  the 
country  dweller’s  worst  foe. 

For  Cleaning  Neckties,  Coat  Collars,  etc. — Dissolve  in 
one  pint  of  moderately-heated  soft  water  eighteen  grains  of 
white  castile  soap,  twenty-four  grains  of  granulated  saltpetre 

and  seventy-five  fi  u  i  d 
grains  of  strong  aqua 
ammonia.  Bottle  this 
and  it  will  be  ready  for 
use  in  twelve  hours. 
Gently  rub  soiled  articles 
with  a  sponge  wet  in  this 
mixture. 

To  Restore  Wilted 
Flowers. — Plunge  the 
tips  of  the  stems — after 
cutting  them  off  half  an 
inch  or  so— into  water 
nearly  boiling  hot  and 
allow  them  to  remain  in 
it  for  five  minutes,  after 
which  sprinkle  them  with 


powder  boxes  of  cylindrical  shape ;  remove  their  bottoms  and 
replace  them  by  the  stiff  paper  used  for  drawings.  First  wet  the 
paper  and  then  secure  it  to  the  box  with  a  string,  tied  tightly 
around  the  rim  as  pictured  at  figure  No.  1.  When  the  paper 
dries  it  will  become  as  tight  as  a  drum-head.  Trim  the  edge 
neatly  with  scissors  and  conceal  both  it  and  the  string  by  a 
strip  of  paper  pasted  over  the  string  and  edge.  Wax  a  piece  of 
twine  of  the  length  desired,  pass  it  through  an  opening  made 
directly  in  the  center  of  the  drum-head,  and  make  a  knot  in  the 
end  as  shown  at  figure  No.  2.  Then  draw  the  string  through 
the  opening  until  the  knot  rests  against  the  drum-head  inside,  but 
have  a  care  lest  you  widen  the  opening  by  straining  the  cord  and 
thus  pull  the  knot  through  it.  Fix  the  other  end  of  the  string  in 
the  drum-head  of  the  second  box  in  the  same  wav  ;  and,  by-tlie- 
bye,  you  may  use  parchment  instead  of  paper.  Your  telephone 
is  now  complete,  and  you  may  send  a  message  to  sister  or 
brother,  by  holding  the  open  end  of  the  box  to  your  mouth,  as 
shown  at  figure  No.  3  and  talking  into  it,  the  open  end  of  the 
other  box  being  held  to  the  ear  of  the  person  receiving  the  mes¬ 
sage.  as  pictured  at  figure  No.  4,  the  string  between  them  being 
drawm  taut.  Remember  to  wax  the  string  and  the  sound  of  your 
voice  will  be  carried  very  distinctly  along  it  to  the  other  box. 
To  turn  a  corner,  the  string  must  be  slipped,  as  at  figure  No.  fi, 
through  a  loop  of  string  attached  to  a  post  or  other  support, 
otherwise  the  string  would  come  in  contact  with  a  solid  body 
and  the  sound  would  be  broken. 

This  is  all  very  simple,  isn’t  it?  Yet,  I  am  sure  as  you  are 
sending  your  messages  along  the  line  you  feel  a  most  important 
little  man  or  woman,  and,  if  you  have  constructed  the  instru¬ 
ment,  a  very  clever  one. 


cold  water.  Woody  stems  require  to 
be  left  the  longest  in  the  hot  bath. 

A  few  drops  of  camphor  in  the  cold 
water  sprinkled  upon  them  aids  their 
restoration. 

To  test  linen  in  order  to  discover 
whether  cotton  has  been  mixed  with 
it  in  weaving,  unravel  it  and  keep  the 
threads  of  the  warp  and  woof  filling 
separate.  Burn  each  by  itself.  If 
their  odors  differ  it  indicates  a  mix¬ 
ture.  A  strong  magnifying  glass  will 
also  serve  as  a  detector  of  mixtures 
of  cotton  and  linen.  The  fibres  of 
flax,  of  which  linen  is  made,  are  cylin¬ 
drical  and  divided  by  knots  that  sug¬ 
gest  bamboo,  w'hile  cotton  fibres  are 
Mat,  twisted  and  have  tiny  granules 
upon  them. 

It  is  said  that  a  few  grains  of  salt 
mixed  with  ground  coffee — not  enough 
to  be  detected  by  the  taste — will  help 
to  draw  out  its  best  flavor  when  boil¬ 
ing  water  is  poured  upon  it.  Fastidi¬ 
ous  coffee  makers  can  readily  try  the  experiment  for  themselves. 

Unfiltered  water  should  be  boiled  in  Summer  time,  and,  as  an 
extra  precaution,  it  may  be  both  boiled  and  filtered.  If  poured 
hot  into  an  open  vessel  in  a  place  free  from  dust,  it  will  regain 
the  natural  gases  temporarily  eliminated  by  heat,  and  will  be 
restored  to  its  natural  flavor. 


Figures  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4 
and  5. — Telephone, 
and  Method  of  Mak¬ 
ing  It. 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures 
Nos.  1,  2,  3.  4  and  5,  see 
“  Children’s  Corner,”  on 
this  Page.) 
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FANGV  STlTGHES  AND  EAg^OlDEI^IES. 

By  EMMA  HAYWOOD. 


NOVELTIES  IN  HANDBAGS. 

Handbags  of  one  kind  or  another  may  be  said  to  be  almost  a 
necessity  for  comfort  and  convenience,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
dress  pockets  with  any  pretensions  to  usefulness  are  practically 
discarded.  Some  ladies  are  rarely  seen  without  a  handbag. 
Good  taste  demands  that  it  shall  always  be  in  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  toilet,  whether  it  be  for  shopping,  visiting  or  theatre 
use.  In  our  great-grandmothers’  time  the  handbag  or  reticule — 
the  latter  being  the  name  by  which  the  smaller  and  stiller 
variety  was  known — was  considered  quite  indispensable. 

Two  of  our  three  illustrations  demonstrate  the  revival  of  an 
old-fashioned  style.  That  with  the  monogram  is  of  more  recent 
date,  although  even  this  somewhat  resembles  in  form  the  bag — 
now  obsolete— made  entirely  of  small  colored  beads  arranged  in 
sampler-like  designs  of  a  more  or  less  elaborate  nature. 

For  shopping  what  may  be  called  the  general  utility  bag  is 
doubtless  most  popular.  This  can  be  made  without  embroidery 
of  silk,  satin  or  brocade  either  in  black — which  goes  with  any¬ 
thing — or  in  a  color  to  harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the  toilet.  It 
should  be  of  ample  dimensions,  with  along  double  draw  string  of 
ribbon  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide.  This  bag  should 
be  oblong,  with  square  corners,  and  have  a  broad  frill  at  the  top. 
It  may  be  lined  with  a  contrasting  color.  Made  in  this  way  it 
is  not  at  all  homely  in  appearance.  A  monogram  might  be 
worked  on  one  side  of  it,  but  is  not  at  all  necessary,  for  the 
quieter  such  a  bag  is  in  effect  the  better,  utility  rather  than 
ornament  being  its  strong  point.  A  bag  measuring  ten  inches 
wide  by  thirteen  long,  including  two  and  a  half  inches  above 
the  draw  string  for  the  frill,  is  of  about  the  right  size.  For  con¬ 
stant  wear,  Italian  cloth  makes  an  excellent,  because  durable, 


lining,  but  when  it  is  used  the  outside  material  should  be  cut 
long  enough  to  turn  over  and  serve  as  a  lining  for  the  frill. 

The  designs  for  decorated  handbags  are  all  novelties,  so  far 
as  our  day  is  concerned,  each  being  unique  in  its  way.  The 
bag  with  the  monogram  suggests  the  outside  pocket  on  a  leather 
satchel  for  handkerchief,  car  fare,  railway  ticket,  etc.,  the  mono¬ 
gram  being  worked  ou  a  separate  small  flat  pocket  which  forms 
an  attractive  center  for  the  design  encircling  its  shield-like 
shape.  The  design  itself  is  exceedingly  graceful  and  is  adapted 
either  for  spangle  work  combined  with  solid  embroidery,  as 
shown  in  the  drawing,  for  ribbon  work  (the  taste  for  which  is 
reviving),  or  for  solid  embroidery.  This  bag  is  suitable  for  visit¬ 


ing,  to  hold  a  card-case,  visiting  list,  and  like  trifles,  or  it  may 
be  utilized  for  travelling  or  light  shopping.  It  is  safer  to  trust 
a  pocket-book  in  such  a  bag  than  to  risk  carrying  it  in  the  hand. 


It  is  also  well  adapted  to  theatre  use,  being  a  most  convenient 
way  of  carrying  a  pair  of  opera  glasses.  Its  dimensions  maybe 
varied  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  destined,  but  it 
should  never  be  as  large  as  a  utility^  bag.  Whatever  the  size, 
the  relative  proportions  shown  in  the  illustration  should  be  care¬ 
fully  preserved  in  cutting  out  the  goods  and  enlarging  tha- 
design.  For  evening  use  this  design  comes  out  charmingly  in 
colored  spangles  on  a  delicately-colored  sarfin  (cream  being 
recommended),  but  the  satin  must  be  of  a  rich  quality  to  look 
well.  The  stems  and  monogram  should  be  in  laid  gold  thread ; 
this  harmonizes  well  with  the  spangles.  If  combined  with 
embroidery,  the  blossoms  may  be  worked  solidly  in  filo  floss, 
the  centers  being  designated  with  a  spangle  held  down  by  a  cut 
bead  or  a  French  knot.  A  draw  string  of  ribbon  to  match  the 
satin  finishes  this  elegant  accessory  to  a  demi-toilet.  The 
prettiest  kind  of  lining  is  of  old-gold  figured  silk,  to  be  found 
among  the  art  silks 
at  the  best  stores 
for  fancy  work. 

The  bag  with  the 
decoration  divided 
into  bands,  while 
it  will  serve  equally 
well  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  is  especially 
intended  for  carry¬ 
ing  an  opera  or  field 
glass.  The  method 
of  making  it  is 
novel.  Instead  of 
opening  with  a 
drawstring,  it  has 
inserted  on  either 
side  a  gusset  taper¬ 
ing  to  a  point  at  the 
bottom.  These  gus¬ 
sets  are  slit  half 
way  down  from  the 
top  through  the 
center,  allowing  the 
upper  part  of  the 
bag  to  fall  back 
each  way  like  a  flap 
and  rendering  it  easy  to  put  in  or  withdraw  the  glasses. 
The  flaps  are  held  together  by  means  of  ribbons  passed 
through  the  holes  indicated  on  either  side,  the  ribbons  crossing 
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each  other  from  front  to  back  so  that  when  hung  on  the  arm  the 
weight  draws  them  together.  The  edges  are  finished  either  with 
lace,  a  ruffle  of  soft  silk  or  a  quilling  of  ribbon.  Lace  makes 
the  most  graceful  finish.  It  should  be  put  on  very  full  all 
around  on  both  sides  across  the  top,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
slit.  A  charming  example  of  this  style  of  bag  was  worked  in 
black  silk  on  rose  satin  and  had  a  black  lining,  ribbons  and 
lace.  This  bag  should  be  stiffened  with  an  interlining.  The 
design  for  embroidering  is  quaint  but  effective.  The  founda¬ 
tion  is  not  cut  in  bands,  the  divisions  being  made  by  the  needle¬ 
work.  If  preferred,  lace  may  be  laid  on  to  represent  the  two 
diapered  bands.  When  the  glasses  are  large,  the  gusset,  instead 
of  being  brought  to  a  point,  is  made  an  inch  or  two  broad  at 
the  bottom,  widening  proportionately  at  the  top.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  main  part  of  the  bag  is  all  in  one  piece,  so  that 
there  is  no  seam  at  the  bottom.  It  should  be  made  up  with 
great  care  and  precision.  It  is  effective  in  a  stiff  brocade 
without  embroidery,  but  in  this  case  the  bands  are  better  left 
off.  A  handsome  way  of  embroidering  the  design  is  to  outline 
the  solid  work  with  fine  gold  thread  couched  down,  laying  the 
diamonds  for  the  diaper  pattern  in  the  same  way  and  holding 
them  down  with  crossed  colored  silk.  The  design  looks  better 
in  two  or  three  shades  of  one  color  than  in  a  variety  of  natural 
tints,  being  more  conventional  than  realistic. 


The  last  design  is  of  a  mitre-like  shape.  When  made  up,  it  is 
dressy  yet  neat  and  prim,  looking  well  with  a  toilette  in  Empire 
style.  It  is  well  suited  to  contain  a  lady’s  programme  and  fan  at 
a  dance,  for  ils  pointed  shape  allows  the  fan  to  be  thrust  in  fax- 
enough  to  hold  it  securely.  The  front  and  back  of  the  bag  are 
made  of  silk  or  satin,  each  piece  measuring  from  top  to  point, 
including  the  space  for  the  draw-string,  about  eight  inches,  and 
being  four  and  a  half  broad.  Between  the  front  and  back  on 
either  side  is  inserted  a  strip  of  velvet  tapering  to  a  point  at  the 
bottom.  The  top  has  no  frill,  but  the  loops  of  ribbon  that  draw 
it  close  are  caught  together  with  a  bow  knot.  From  the  point 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bag  depends  another  bow  knot  with  two 
long  loops  in  place  of  the  cut  ends.  In  embroidering  this  bag 
lay  clown  the  outline  with  couching  silk.  This  silk  is  made  for 
the  purpose  and  is  very  thick  and  loosely  twisted.  In  working 
it  should  be  twisted  tightly  so  as  to  make  it  look  like  a  raised 
cord.  The  fastening  stitches  should  be  no  closer  together  than 
is  necessary  for  clearly  defining  the  outline.  The  filling  may  be 
of  any  open  lace  stitch,  taken  through  the  material  instead  of 
outside  it,  as  in  making  lace.  Gold  thread  used  for  outlining 
would  give  greater  elaboration. 

For  the  study  of  every  variety  of  lace  stitch  I  would  refer  my 
readers  to  the  comprehensive  hand-book,  “The  Art  of  Modern 
Lace  Making,”  price  2s.  or  50  cents. 


interior  Decoration.— n©.  5. 

KITCHENS. 


The  watchword  of  the  hour  is  reform.  We  find  the  manifes¬ 
tations  of  this  progress  in  every  sphere  of  action  and  endeavor. 
We  have  been  slowly  moving  up  to  a  higher  level,  and  the  wave 
of  altruism  around  us  has  washed  away  many  old  hard-and-fast 
limitations  which  checked  advance.  This  is  true  in  reference  to 
municipal  affairs  and  true  of  our  national  progress;  it  applies 
to  our  homes  more  and  more — -but  is  it  true  that  we  liave 
extended  the  sweet  influences  of  this  movement  to  the  places 
where  our  servants  spend  almost  all  of  their  lives  in  monotonous 
service ?  What  is*  the  average  manner  of  furnishing  a  kitchen  ? 
Could  we,  who  have  grown  so  sensitive  to  the  aesthetic,  find  life 
endurable  if  we  were  forced  to  pass  it  in  the  unrelieved  ugliness 
of  a  basement  kitchen?  Have  we  any  right  to  say  that  our 
domestics  have  not  our  sensibilities  and  that,  therefore,  the  case 
is  entirely  different  ?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  mistress  to  try  to 
stimulate  the  desire  for  and  pleasure  in  “  sweetness  and  light” 
among  her  maids  by  giving  them  some  objective  expressions 
thereof,  rather  than  by  tacitly  stunting  their  growth  and  appre¬ 
ciation  by  providing  no  food  for  either? 

THE  SERVANTS’  HALL.— All  houses,  however  small, 
should  have  some  place,  apart  from  the  kettles  and  the  pots, 
where  the  tired  cook  can  find  an  easy  chair,  or  a  lounge  upon 
which  to  rest  her  aching  bones  after  the  day’s  work  is  done. 
This  room  should  be  as  essential  to  the  architect’s  plan  of  a 
home  as  is  the  drawing-room  for  the  master  and  mistress. 

An  excellent  cover  for  the  floor  can  be  made  from  an  old  Brus¬ 
sels  carpet.  Place  this  carpet  on  the  floor  up-side-down,  tack  it 
down  very  tightly,  pulling  it  so  that  it  cannot  wrinkle,  and  then 
paint  it  an  agreeable  color.  Use  several  coats  of  paint,  and  shel¬ 
lac  it  after  it  is  thoroughly  dry.  This  makes  a  very  comfortable 
and,  when  well  painted,  a  decorative  floor  covering,  and  is  in 
reality  a  home-made  oil-cloth.  With  a  rug  of  rag  carpet  to 
brighten  it,  the  effect  is  very  pleasing.  This  carpet  is  easily 
kept  clean.  cloth  moistened  with  boiled  oil  and  placed  in  a 
patent  handle,  such  as  is  used  for  scrubbing  brushes,  when 
passed  deftly  over  the  floor,  both  cleans  and  brightens  it.  A 
matting  dado  merely  tacked  along  the  wall  at  the  top  of  the 
weather-board  will  improve  the  appearance  of  this  room  very 
much.  The  cheap  grades  of  matting  costing  seven  or  eight 
cents  a  yard  answer  every  purpose. 

Hang  up  a  few  pictures.  Really  charming  photographs  can 
now  be  bought  ready  framed  for  very  little  money.  Use  the  same 
care  in  their  choice  which  you  would  give  to  selecting  pictures 
for  yourself  and  get  good  reproductions  of  good  pictures.  These 
things  have  an  undoubted  influence.  The  Greek  philosopher 
who  replied  to  the  question,  “  What  is  the  best  means  of  elevat¬ 
ing  the  masses?”  by  saying,  “Put  a  statue  in  the  market-place,” 
realized  how  potent  is  the  .-esthetic  influence  of  what  may  be 


called  the  familiarity  with  beauty.  A  good  photograph  in  the 
“servants’  hall”  (as  the  room  is  always  called  in  England)  is 
the  equivalent  of  a  statue  in  the  market-place. 

Small  book-shelves  are  cheap  and  good  books  to  put  in  them 
may  be  purchased  from  five  cents  up.  The  book  shelf  should  be 
fixed  to  the  wall.  In  every  servants’  hall  and  kitchen  there  should 
be  hung  a  mirror  so  tilted  that  it  will  reflect  the  whole  figure  of 
a  person  standing  before  it.  A  maid  under  the  influence  of  this 
reflected  vision  of  herself  will  become  conscious  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  her  feet  or  draggled  skirts,  and  her  amour  propre  will  be 
more  speedily  and  judiciously  quickened  by  this  method  than  by 
the  irritating  criticisms  of  her  mistress.  One  or  two  bright  and 
pretty  ornaments  from  a  Japanese  store,  together  with  a  clock, 
should  be  placed  on  the  mantel-piece. 

FURNITURE. — In  furniture,  a  rocking  chair  is  a  necessity, 
while  a  lounge  is  a  charity.  A  very  good  lounge  can  be  made 
from  a  cot-bed  with  its  legs  shortened.  Cover  the  mattress  with 
some  stout  material  which  can  be  washed  easily,  but  be  sure  to 
have  it  pretty,  for  the  servant  will  value  it  according  to  its  ap¬ 
pearance  rather  than  for  its  serviceableness.  There  shpuld,  of 
course,  be  pillows  on  this  couch,  filled  either  with  hair,  cotton, 
feathers  or  torn  bits  of  newspaper.  There  must  be  double  cases 
for  these  pillows,  as  they  soil  speedily.  Put  a  deal  table  with  a 
red  cover  in  the  room,  and  place  upon  it  a  little  service  of  china 
for  the  sole  use  of  the  kitchen.  Cheese  cloth  makes  the  best  and 
cheapest  curtains  for  the  windows.  After  furnishing  such  a  room 
a  survey  of  it  will  cause  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  to  come  into 
one’s  heart  for  being  thus  able  to  provide  a  home-like  effect  for 
fellow-beings  who  are  so  often  practically  homeless.  The  item¬ 
ized  cost  of  such  a  room  would  be  about  as  follows: 


Cot, _ 

_ _ $3.00 

Ornaments, 

. ..$0.75 

Rocker, _ 

.  ...  1.25 

Curtains,  . . 

. .  1.00 

2  chairs . - 

_  1.00 

Table  cover, . 

75 

Pictures, _ 

Book  shelves, 

. .  1.00 

..  .75 

China, _ 

Clock, . 

.  _  1.00 

Total, . 

. ..$11.50 

The  cost  of  the  matting  dado  and  the  floor  covering  depend 
upon  circumstances  but  need  not  add  greatly  to  the  above  total. 
A  room  like  this  makes  a  valued  retx-eat  for  servants.  May  it 
soon  form  part  of  every  well-appointed  American  home  ! 

THE  KITCHEN  PROPER.— We  inherit  from  our  Dutch 
ancestors  a  desire  for  absolute  cleanliness  in  our  kitchens. 
There  the  scrubbing  brush  is  autocrat.  We  all  know  and  envy 
the  possessors  of  those  tiled  kitchens  where  the  scrubbing  brush 
is  needless  and  the  broom  lasts  long — as  yet,  alas,  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  of  us!  The  architect  of  the  future  has  many 
improvements  to  make  before  the  average  kitchen  can  be  called 
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ideal.  But  we  are  moving  surely,  if  slowly,  forward  toward  the 
time  when  electric  fans  and  electric  light  will  be  in  universal 
use,  when  elevators  will  be  as  necessary  as  steps  are  now,  when 
huge  trunks  will  be  no  longer  bumped  along  their  perilous  route 
by  intrepid  transfer  porters  and  when  bringing  up  coal  will  not 
be  required  of  servant  girls  wdiose  backs  are  often  unsuited  to 
the  burden.  With  cleanliness,  then,  as  the  object,  let  all  things 
be  adjusted  to  its  easiest  accomplishment. 

The  floor  should  be  covered  by  a  good  linoleum  if  it  can  be 
afforded ;  however,  if  it  be  considered  too  expensive,  oilcloth 
must  supply  its  place.  This  should  be  constantly  re-varnished, 
for  by  so  doing  it  is  preserved.  It  adds  much  to  the  attractive 
appearance  of  a  kitchen  to  have  a  dado  of  oilcloth  all  around 
it.  Select  oue  patterned  to  suggest  Dutch  tiles.  This  protects 
the  walls,  and,  by  passing  a  damp  cloth  over  it,  can  be  kept 
as  clean  as  a  new  pin. 

The  kitchen  table  should  be  carefully  covered  with  zinc  or  tin. 
This  must  be  done  so  there  are  no  rough  corners  to  jag  and  tear 
the  hands  that  constantly  hover  about  it.  This  is  much  better 
than  the  wooden  surface  of  the  common  kitchen  table,  which 
requires  to  be  scrubbed  daily,  the  zinc  being  much  cleaner, 
absorbing  nothing  and  needing  only  be  wiped  off.  Another  labor- 
saving  device  for  the  kitchen  is  a  small  table  with  an  upper  and 
lower  shelf,  both  covered  with  either  zinc  or  tin.  The  shelves 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  level,  one  with  the  top  of  the 
kitchen  range,  the  other  with  the  oven  floor.  This  table  should 
stand  on  easily-rolling  castors.  When  a  pot  is  to  be  lifted  from 
the  stove  or  a  pan  from  the  oven,  the  table  is  rolled  up  ready  to 
receive  it.  The  zinc  covering  is  not  damaged  by  the  heat  and 
many  a  step  is  saved  and  burnt  hand  avoided  by  this  device. 
When  dinner  is  being  served,  all  the  dishes  of  a  course  can  be 
placed  on  this  table,  rolled  near  the  range,  filled  with  their  proper 
contents,  and  then  propelled  to  the  dumb  waiter  or  dining-room 
door.  If  saving  steps  is  an  object,  no  one  who  knows  what  kit¬ 
chen  work  means  will  fail  to  acknowledge  that  this  simple  device 
accomplishes  that  end. 

POTS  AND  PANS. — The  fire-proof  French  ware  in  browns 
and  greens  is  admirable  for  the  kitchen  in  that  utensils  made  of 
it  are  things  of  beauty  and  easily  kept  sweet  and  clean.  But 
this  ware  in  not  found  readily  on  this  side  of  the  water.  We  do 
have,  however,  the  rough  earthenware  of  reddish  color  (marmite) 
which  by  many  housewives  is  considered  the  best  thing  to  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  pot-au-feu.  This,  by-the-way,  is  best 
made  when  the  earthenware  pot  is  kept  with  its  lid  on  during 
the  process  of  cooking.  Place  the  closed  pot  inside  the  range 
— not  on  top  as  is  so  often  done  to 'the  detriment  of  the  soup. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  very  common  failing  of  cooks  to  leave  the  contents 
of  saucepans  and  stew-pans  on  the  range  without  their  lids. 
This  i3  a  mistake,  for  the  steaming  which  results  from  covering 
the  pot  is  more  beneficial  than  not  to  the  dish  which  is  being 
prepared,  and  when  allowed  to  escape  is  detrimental  to  the  walls 
and  furniture  of  the  kitchen,  to  say  nothing  of  the  odor  of  cook¬ 
ing  which  it  diffuses  throughout  the  house. 

There  are  many  contrivances  for  assisting  the  cook,  but, 
strange  to  say,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to' prevail  upon  tins 
conservative  ruler  of  the  kitchen  to  adopt  them.  There  is  an 
excellent  patent  holder  for  lifting  pans  or  for  holding  hot  dishes. 
It  is  an  entirely  practical  apparatus,  very  strong,  and  the  clips 
are  well  padded  with  india  rubber,  so  that  it  can  be  safely  used 
on  china.  But  the  cook  usually  prefers  to  risk  a  burn  by  using 
a  dish-cloth.  It  is  discouraging  to  spend  money  upon  up-to-date 
articles  only  to  have  them  left  idle  and  rusting  in  the  cupboard, 
as  is  so  often  the  case.  Colanders,  hair  sieves,  flannel  bags  for 
jellies,  tammies  and  such  things  should  be  available  in  every 
household.  Two  lists  of  these  possessions  should  be  made, 
one  to  be  kept  by  the  cook  and  its  duplicate  by  the  mistress. 

This  question  of  lists  is  a  very  important  factor  in  kitchen 
economy.  The  date  of  the  purchase  of  every  kitchen  utensil 
should  be  placed  opposite  its  entrance  on  the  list.  This  is  a 
check  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  cook.  If  she  leaves  the 
remnants  of  cooking  in  her  saucepans,  they  will  soon  be  entirely 
ruined.  Cooks’  memories  are  short.  Unless  utensils  are  entered 
on  a  dated  list,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  wide  variation  of  impression 
on  the  parts  of  the  mistress  and  the  cook  as  to  how  long  a  given 
article  lias  been  in  use. 

A  slate  on  the  kitchen  door  on  which  to  enter  the  bill  of  fare 
of  the  day’s  meals  and  the  items  of  the  day’s  work  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  reminder  for  the  cook.  How  often  the1,  “  Lor’  m’m,  I  clean 
forgot,”  is  the  ready  excuse  for  the  non-performance  of  duty. 
The  slate  prevents  these  slips  of  memory  and  also  encourages 
care  and  forethought  on  the  part  of  the  mistress  as  to  the  plans 
which  she  must  have  executed. 


A  set  of  large  brown  jars,  with  covers  to  match,  should  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  cook.  They  are  most  convenient 
receptacles  for  such  things  as  sugar,  rice,  etc.,  and  are  by  no 
means  the  trouble  to  keep  clean  that  are  the  wooden  nests  of 
boxes  usually  bought  for  this  purpose. 

KITCHEN  ECONOMY. — So  much  has  been  written  on  the 
question  of  waste  in  American  kitchens  that  it  seems  useless  to 
add  anything  here.  The  writer  has  studied  the  methods  of 
culinary  economy  in  England,  France  and  Italy.  Recently,  in 
looking  over  her  house-books  covering  the  period  of  a  nine 
years’  residence  in  England,  she  found  that  she  had  paid  out 
less  than  one  dollar  for  lard  during  all  that  time.  A  member  of 
the  Cabinet  at  \Vashington  is  said  to  have  asked  his  cook  if  she 
felt  herself  competent  to  prepare  a  dinner  for  twenty  persons, 
including  the  President  and  other  guests  of  celebrity.  ‘‘Yes, 
sir,”  she  replied,  “I  can  cook  for  all  creation  if  you  only  gimme 
the  grease.”  “  Grease,”  and  plenty  of  it,  enters  largely  into  our 
ordinary  bill  of  fare,  but  how  much  better  health  we  should  have 
if  we  used  beef  suet  as  a  substitute  for  lard!  It  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  thus:  Save  all  trimmings  from  steaks,  all  the  skim¬ 
ming  from  soups  and  the  drippings  from  roasts.  Put  the  drip¬ 
pings  to  be  clarified  into  a  saucepan,  set  it  over  a  moderate  fire, 
then  strain  into  a  clean  pan  and  add  to  every  three  pounds  of 
this  fat  a  pint  of  boiling  water  and  a  quarter  of  a  tea-spoonful  of 
baking  soda.  Place  this  over  a  moderate  fire  and  boil  until  the 
water  has  evaporated  and  the  fat  is  clear.  Skim,  strain  through 
a  fine  sieve  into  stone  jars  and  when  cold  it  is  ready  for  use. 
This  fat  cau  be  used  again  and  again,  by  re-straining.  That 
used  for  frying  fish  must  be  kept  in  a  separate  jar. 

Another  item  of  extravagance  in  American  kitchens  is  baking 
powder.  It  is  a  part  of  our  national  tradition,  as  we  all  know, 
to  have  our  larders  filled  with  doughnuts,  the  constant  pie, 
cakes  and  biscuits.  All  these  things  demand  the  lavish  use  of 
baking  powders.  Let  the  American  cook  make  these  powders 
as  the  English  cook  makes  them,  for  herself,  and  another  check 
will  be  put  to  kitchen  extravagance.  The  following  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  recipe:  Take  two  oz.  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  two  oz.  of 
tartaric  acid  and  j  lb.  of  ground  rice ;  mix  well  and  use  as  you 
would  other  baking  powders.  Improved  recipes  can  be  given 
ad  libitum,  but  old  customs  are  not  readily  changed  and  it  is 
only  by  a  process  of  gradually  extended  instruction  that 
economic  principles  can  be  developed  in  this  country  along  the 
lines  of  common  sense  and  the  experience  of  older  civilization. 

LAUNDRY. — As  the  work  of  the  laundry  is  usually  com¬ 
bined  with  that  of  the  kitchen,  some  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  appliances  needed  for  it.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  wash¬ 
ing  machines  or  “mangles”  considered  so  absolutely  essential 
in  the  English  kitchen  are  seldom  found  in  our  own,  especially 
as  almost  all  of  the  machines  used  in  England  are  made  in  the 
United  States.  The  very  first  requirement  of  an  English  ser¬ 
vant  expected  to  do  washing  is  one  of  these  machines.  They 
cost  about  six  dollars  in  England,  and  last  a  lifetime.  Besides 
their  excellent  service  in  wringing  clothes,  they  are  invaluable 
for  pressing  them.  When  large  pieces,  such  as  sheets  or 
towels,  are  well  folded,  they  can  be  so  pressed  by  the  large 
wooden  rollers  which  constitute  the  characteristic  feature  of 
these  machines,  that  ironing  with  a  hot  iron  is  not  necessary. 
A  hen  a  table  cloth  has  become  slightly  wrinkled  by  careless 
folding,  it  is  “  run  through  the  machine,”  as  the  expression  is, 
and  comes  out  as  if  newly  ironed.  For  the  washing  of  blankets 
these  machines  are  invaluable.  The  wet  blanket  is  put  between 
the  wooden  rollers,  and  after  a  few  vigorous  turns  at  the  wheel 
wliioh  revolves  them  the  blanket  is  absolutely  freed  from  water 
and  practically  dry. 

The  “Dolly  stick”  and  the  “Peggy  tub”  are  two  otliet- 
necessary  adjuncts  of  the  English  laundry.  The  tub  is  a  taller 
affair  than  our  own,  and  the  “Dolly  stick”  consists  of  a  long 
handle  to  which  is  attached  three  feet.  The  laundry  maid 
works  this  stick  upon  the  clothes  with  a  movement  resembling 
that  of  churning ;  it  is  said  to  produce  a  more  speedv  effect 
with  less  labor  than  do  our  clothes-wearing  wash-boards. 

A  great  deal  of  labor  is  saved  by  judicious  and  methodical 
sorting  of  the  clothes,  and  also  by  sorting  the  soiled  clothes  over 
night.  The  day  before  washing  let  the  different  articles  be 
put  aside  in  distinct  sets — under  linen,  flannels,  colored  goods, 
servants’  clothing,  bed  and  table  linen,  towels,  etc.,  and,  finally, 
coarse  kitchen  cloths.  All  these,  with  the  exception  of  the 
flannels  and  colored  goods,  should  be  soaked  before  washing, 
soap  being  rubbed  over  the  soiled  spots.  This  being  done,  on 
the  actual  washing  day  begin  with  the  flannels,  as  they  need  to 
be  dried  at  once.  While  they  are  drying,  wash  the  under  linen 
and  then  the  colored  articles.  '  FRANCES  LEEDS. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  HATS  ON  THE  COLORED  PLATE. 

Figure  No.  1. — Ladies’  Early  Autumn  Hat. — This  me¬ 
dium-large  liat  of  Panama  straw  with  moderately  low  crown 
and  slightly  rolled  brim  has  the  crown  surrounded  with  black- 
and-white  ribbon  arranged  in  poufs ,  their  artistic  disposal  and 
the  gracefully  drooping  Paradise  aigrette  adding  height  to  the 
effect.  Tea  roses  underneath  the  brim  at  the  back  give  a  chic 
finish. 

Figure  No.  2. — Ladies’  Chip  Hat. — Extremely  coquettish 

in  conjunction  with-  a  pretty  young 
face  is  this  large  black  chip  hat. 
Yellow  straw  outlines  the  wide  brim, 
which  droops  becomingly  over  the 
face.  Three  ostrich  plumes  fall  over 
the  sides  and  a  jewelled  buckle  catches  a  puff  of  velvet  at 

the  center. 

The  plaited 
fichu  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  pat- 
ternNo.1158, 
which  is  in 
three  sizes, 
small,  me¬ 
dium  and 
large,  and  costs  5d. 

The  dress  collar  is 
pattern  No.  1148,  which  costs  5d. 
or  10  cents,  and  is  in  three  sizes, 
small,  medium  and  large. 

Figure  No.  3. — Ladies’  Mixed  Straw  Hat. — Colors  suit¬ 
able  for  early  Autumn  are  intermingled  in  this  fancy  braid, 
which  has  a  straight  brim  and  low  crown,  and  a  pretty  decor¬ 
ation  of  white  chiffon  and  a  straw-colored  aigrette. 

Figure  No.  4. — Ladies’  Poke. — A  bewitching  grace  char¬ 
acterizes  this  fancy  straw,  which  displays  a  spray  of  Autumn 
flowers  underneath  the  brim  in  front,  and  blue  plumes,  soft 
and  willowy,  on  the  crown  and  brim,  supplemented  by  Malines 
bowed  to  stand  out 
at  the  back. 

The  foundation 
for  the  circular  rip¬ 
ple  cape  of  white 
chiffon  will  be 
found  iu  pattern 
No.  8  3  21,  which 

costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  and  is  in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure. 

Figure  No.  5. — Ladies’  Alpine  Hat. — Gray  felt  trimmed 
with  brown  ribbon  and  green  quill  feathers  spotted  with  brown 
are  combined  in  this  hat.  Lace  frills  rise  ladder-like  from  a 
foundation  of  brown  ribbon  upon  the  crown  at  the  left  of  the 
front,  and  similar  lace  and  ribbon  decorate  the  brim  at  the  base 
of  the  crown. 

Figure  No.  G. — Ladies’  Straw  Hat. — Gay  roses 

colors  are 
combined 
with  buds 
and  leaves  in 
hat.  Wide 


of  this 

in  a  pattern  that  pre¬ 
sents  flowers  and  stripes  is  formed  in 
loops  to  give  the  effect  of  height  and 
breadth.  The  arrangement  of  flowers 
at  the  back  is  particularly  effective. 

The  sailor  collar  seen  at  this  figure  is  included  in  pattern  No. 
1154,  which  costs  5d.  or  10  cents  and  is  in  three  sizes,  small, 
medium  and  large. 
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EARLY  AUTUMN  HATS. 

Figure  A. — Ladies’  Carriage  IIat.— There  is  a 
bewitching  air  about  this  hat,  which  is  of  cream- 
white  straw  daintily  trimmed  with  lavender  Ma¬ 
lines  having  a  darker  stripe  for 
an  edge  finish.  Outspread  wings 
and  fine  flowers  unite  in  giving 
it  a  youthful  and  stylish  air. 

The  ribbon  stock  collar  here 
seen  is  shaped  according  to  pat¬ 
tern  No.  1106,  which  is  in 
three  sizes,  small,  medium  and 
large,  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents. 

Figure  B.—  Ladies’  Straw  Hat. — This  hat  is  prettily  bent 
and  elaborately  trimmed  with  feathers,  ribbon  and  roses.  It 
will  be  becoming  to  blonde  or  brunette  if  suitable  colors  are 
chosen  for  it.  With  it  the  hair  requires  to  be  arranged  soft 
and  fluffy. 

Figure  C. — Ladies’  Alpine  Hat. — This  is  a  popular  style 
for  travelling  and  general  wear.  The  hat  is  of  rough  brown 
straw,  decorated  in  a  stylish  manner  with  brown  velvet  ribbon 
and  brown  quill  feathers. 

Figure  D. — Ladies’  Walking  Hat. — Navy-blue  is  the  domi¬ 
nant  color  in  the  straw  and  decoration  of 
this  hat,  which  is  simply  trimmed  with 
many  deftly-made  loops  of  satin  ribbon. 
Quill  feathers  are  interspersed  stylishly 
with  the  loops  at  one  side. 

Figure  E. — Ladies’  Felt  Hat. — This  is  a  becoming  and 
handsomely  decorated  hat,  very  appropriate  for  a  young  lady. 
Black  ostrich  plumes  are  arranged  with  due  thought  to  their 
becomingness  and  satin  ribbon  and  magenta  roses  give  a  dressy 
finish.  For  receptions,  weddings,  church,  theatre,  etc.,  this 
hat  is  decidedly  appropriate. 

Figure  F. — Young  Ladies’  Hat. — The  shape  of  this  Panama 
straw  is  extremely  becoming  to  a 
youthful  face.  It  is  bent  in  modi-  / 

fled  poke  style  and  has  a  wide 
brim  and  a  moderately  high  crown. 

Malines  in  a  delicate  yellow  lint  is  combined 
with  violets,  leaves  and  chrysanthemums 
to  give  the  cachet  of  grace  and  good  style 
here  seen. 

The  ribbon  stock  collar  is  shaped  by 
pattern  No.  7869,  which  is  in  three  sizes, 
small,  medium  and  large,  and  costs  5d. 
or-  10  cents. 

Figure  G. — Ladies’  Large  Hat. — A  charming  disposal  of 
ostrich  plumes  is  shown  on  this  velvet  hat,  the  feathers  being 
artistically  arranged  about  the  crown  to  droop  prettily  over  the 
brim.  One  feather  stands  high  at  the  back,  and  pink  roses  are 
bunched  under  the  brim  at  the  back  and  fall  daintily  over  the 
hair. 

Figure  H.— Ladies’  Turban. — Black  straw,  satin  ribbon  and 
cog  feathers  adorn  this  turban,  which  may  be  worn  with  a  tailor 
suit  or  with  any  unpretentious  street  toilette. 

Figure  I. — Ladies’  Theatre  Hat. — The  foundation  of  this 
hat  is  straw  edged  with  a  green  silk  cord.  Green-and-white 
striped  Malines  is  made  into  fan-shaped  bows,  find  white  wings, 
a  Rhinestone  ornament  and  lace  net  complete  the  decoration. 

Figure  J. — Ladies’  Prome¬ 
nade  Hat. — A  pretty  blue  straw 
is  here  pictured  trimmed  for 
the  promenade  with  ribbon  of 
the  same  hue  and  an  aigrette. 

The  collar  at  this  figure  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  pattern  No.  9G3,  which 
is  in  three  sizes,  small,  medium 
and  large,  price  5d.  or  10  cents. 

Bows  for  Hats. — An  Autumnal  touch  may  be  given  to  the 
Summer  hat  during  this  month  by  remaking  the  bows  or  by 
the  adjustment  of  new  ribbon  of  more  sombre  and  seasonable 
hue.  A  pleasing  variety  in  styles  for  bows  is  here  shown. 
The  tall  bow  that  is  to  add  height  is  here  pictured  made  of  rib¬ 
bon  having  a  velvet  edge,  the  loops  being  wired  along  the  edge 
to  insure  firmness.  Another  tall  bow  shows  the  ribbon  ends 
pointed.  Bows  that  give  width  are  charmingly  disposed  in 
loops  and  ends  and  their  arrangement  is  not  difficult,  the  illus¬ 
trations  showing  clearly  their  fanciful  and  easy  adjustment. 

Our  thanks  are  due  for  information  and  designs  to  Aitken,  Son 
&  Go.,  and  J.  Bernhardt  A  Son. 
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aqTuan  AILLINEP^V  NOTES. 


Extravagance  in  trimming  is  the  keynote  of  the  new  millinery. 
As  Summer  chapecmx  were  laden  With  blossoms,  so  thQ  Autumn 
hats  will  be  bountifully  adorned  with  plumage,  birds,  wings, 
quills,  aigrettes  and  three-quarter  plumes.  Flowers,  too,  will 
be  used,  but  with  more  reserve  than  hitherto,  the  choice  being 
just  now  limited  to  velvet  roses  and  violets.  Changes  in  millin¬ 
ery,  however,  are  so  frequent  that  none  but  a  seer  can  tell  what 
a  day  may  bring  forth,  and  as  the  season  advances  flowers  may 
bloom  as  abundantly  on  Autumn  hats  as  they  did  on  those  of 
Summer. 

The  fancy  for  lace  Brussels  net  and  mousseline  de  soie  is  abid¬ 
ing  and,  really,  these  airy  trimmings  give  an  artistic  effect  of 
which  no  other  decoration  is  capable.  Ribbon  is  much  used, 
and  it  may  be  of  plain  or  fancy  mousseline  de  soie,  cord-edge 
moire  or  moire  taffeta,  or  double-faced  satin  or  velvet,  with  a 
satin  back  in  a  contrasting  color.  Some  Persian  ribbons  are 
shown,  embossed  effects  supplanting  the  printed  warps.  Orna¬ 
ments  of  jet,  steel,  Rhinestone  and  mock  jewels  are  fixed  wher¬ 
ever  they  will  appear  most  advantageously. 

Broad  effects  are  again  the  rule,  and  hats  are  worn  well  for¬ 
ward  on  the  head.  Crowns  are  moderately  high  and  brims  are 
broad  and  rolled  or  straight,  the  back  being  invariably  tacked 
up  to  afford  an  excuse  for  trimming.  Alpine  and  Derby  hats 
are  considered  good  style  with  tailor-made  suits,  and  will  be  the 
favorite  morning  hats.  Associated  with  a  cadet-gray  cloth 
tailor-made  gown  is  a  felt  Alpine  to  match,  showing  innumer¬ 
able  lines  of  silk  stitching  on  the  crown  and  brim.  The 
crown  is  banded  with  gray  grosgrain  ribbon  and  at  the  left  side 
is  a  bunch  of  gray  and  white  coq  quills,  somewhat  lessening  the 
severity  of  the  effect.  A  dark-brown  felt  Alpine  harmonizes 
with  a  brown  canvas  costume.  It  is  stitched  with  silk  a  few 
shades  lighter  than  the  felt,  banded  with  dark-brown  ribbon 
and  trimmed  at  the  left  side  with  two  brown  quills.  Derby 
hats,  as  severe  and  trying  as  ever,  are  innocent  of  adornment. 
Those  in  black  silk  felt  are  deemed  very  smart  with  cheviot, 
tweed  or  cloth  gowns. 

An  attractive  large  gray  felt  hat  has  its  brim  faced  with  black 
felt  and  rolled  high  at  the  back.  Surrounding  the  crown  is  a 
ruche  of  black  accordion-plaited  mousselim  de  soie  tied  through 
the  center  with  Nile-green  velvet  ribbon.  At  each  side,  toward 
the  back,  is  placed  a  white-and-gray  sea-gull  with  outstretched 
wings,  and  against  the  brim  at  the  back  is  massed  green-and- 
gray  velvet  foliage,  a  tiny  white  wing  escaping  from  the  foliage 
at  each  side. 

Narrow-back  sailor-hats  continue  their  hold  ou  the  fancy. 
In  some  the  straight  brim  is  maintained,  while  in  others  it  is 
turned  up  at  the  back.  Green  and  black  are  mingled  in  the 
trimming  of  a  black  felt  sailor-hat  with  a  black  satin  brim-fac¬ 
ing.  A  full  ruche  of  black  satin  is  adjusted  about  the  crown. 
At  the  left  side  are  clustered  black  and  green  coq  feathers 
which  overshadow  a  small  green  parrot’s  head.  Across  the  back 
of  the  caught-up  brim  is  fastened  a  large  black  satin  bow. 

Velvet  foliage  is  now  much  used,  and  often  furnishes  a  pretty 
bit  of  color.  In  a  large  beige  felt  hat,  a  branch  of  maiden-hair 
fern  is  a  brightening  factor,  neutral  tones  being  otherwise  used 
in  the  hat.  In  the  brim  is  introduced  an  insertion  of  heavy 
black  lace  and  about  the  crown  is  laid  a  band  of  black  ostrich 
trimming.  At  each  side  droops  a  black-and-beige  Paradise 
aigrette  of  unusual  fulness,  and  against  the  brim  at  the  back  are 
black-and-beige  ribbon  choux  that  support  the  dainty  foliage. 

A  highly  tasteful  conception  associates  a  crown  of  black 
velvet  with  a  brim  of  black  mousseline  de  soie  disposed  without 
fulness  over  its  wire  frame.  A  double  ruche  of  accordion- 
plaited  mousseline  edged  with  the  narrowest  black  velvet  ribbon 
is  adjusted  about  the  crown,  one  frill  standing  and  the  other 
falling,  black  velvet  ribbon  being  arranged  between  the  layers 
and  formed  in  a  small  spread  bow  in  front.  The  back  is  built 
up  with  green  velvet  thistles  and  foliage. 

Fine  felt  braids  that  closely  resemble  passementeries  are  in 
great  favor,  for  entire  hats  as  well  asr  for  parts  of  hats.  A 
smoothly-covered  crown  of  black  satin  and  a  brim  of  black 
felt  braid  are  happily  combined  in  a  large  hat.  Breadth  is 
effected  in  the  trimming  by  means  of  a  bunch  of  black  and 
white  ostrich  tips  arranged  to  stand  at  each  side  and  fastened 
with  steel- and-Rhinestone  ornaments.  In  front  is  fixed  a  large 
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black  velvet  bow  in  the  center  of  which  glimmers  a  third  orna¬ 
ment.  The  back  is  built  up  with  dark-red  velvet  roses  and 
foliage. 

Brown  chenille-and-satin  braid  is  used  in  a  very  stylish  toque 
which,  though  provided  with  strings,  is  far  more  youthful  in 
appearance  than  a  bonnet.  The  crown  is  strewn  with  gold  and 
brown  spangles,  and  resting  against  it  at  each  side  is  a  tuft  of 
shaded-pink  roses,  their  hue  harmonizing  delightfully  with  the 
brown.  Brown  velvet  ties  fall  at  the  back. 

A  charming  hat  for  reception  or  carriage  wear  is  of  heliotrope 
velvet.  A  frill  of  black  accordion-plaited  Brussels  net  flows 
over  the  brim  and  in  front  is  tacked  a  white  satin  bow.  Another 
white  satin  bow  supports  a  cluster  of  white  and  purple  velvet 
violets  at  the  back  of  the  brim.  At  each  side  stands  a  pair  of 
white-and-heliotrope  wings,  that  contribute  both  breadth  and 
height.  The  union  of  white  and  heliotrope  is  always  admired. 

Appropriate  for  early  Autumn  wear  is  a  large  hat  having  a 
black  velvet  crown  and  a  brim  of  black  Neapolitan  braid  edged 
with  a  fold  of  black  velvet.  The  crown  is  also  banded  with 
velvet,  and  at  each  side  of  it  are  bunched  three  tiny  rosettes  of 
black,  pink  and  Nile-green  velvet.  At  the  back  is  another  trio 
of  rosettes  sustaining  a  pair  of  pihk-and-green  wings. 

A  very  jaunty  hat  is  a  black  silk  felt  sailor.  The  brim  is 
draped  with  an  6cru  applique  lace  veil  that  is  tied  at  the  back. 
At  each  side  stands  a  fan  of  lace,  in  addition  to  a  bunch  of  coq 
feathers.  A  suitable  veil  for  this  hat  would  be  one  of  white 
chiffon  dotted  with  small  black  chenille  rings. 

Another  black  silk  felt  has  fans  of  black-and-white  moir5 
taffeta  ribbon  standing  at  each  side  with  a  large  steel-and-Rhine- 
stone  ornament  between.  The  crown  is  encircled  by  black 
velvet  ribbon  covered  with  ecru  lace.  Massed  against  the  brim 
at  the  back  are  pink  and  yellow  rosebuds  and  foliage,  the  entire 
decoration  being  upheld  by  a  bow  of  black  velvet  ribbon. 

A  triple  combination  is  happily  carried  out  in  the  trimming  of 
a  large  brown  felt  braid  hat,  the  colors  being  green,  brown  and 
pink.  The  crown  is  banded  with  velvet  folds  in  the  three  hues, 
and  on  the  brim  in  front  are  velvet  roses  to  correspond. 
Toward  the  back  at  each  side  rests  a  bird  repeating  the  triple 
hues,  and  the  back  of  the  brim  is  bent  up  under  rosettes  of 
pink,  brown  and  yellow  moire  ribbon. 

A  stylish  bonnet  for  a  matron — and  none  but  matrons  wear . 
bonnets  this  season — is  of  black  chenille-and-satin  braid.  In 
front  are  clustered  green-and-purple  violets  between  fans  of 
ecru  lace.  At  the  back  the  floral  arrangement  is  duplicated, 
and  at  each  side  of  it  is  a  string  of  black  velvet  showing  a 
heliotrope  satin  back,  a  small  Rhinestone-and-steel  pin  catching 
the  end  of  each  string  to  the  bonnet. 

Brown-and-tan  are  used  throughout  in  the  trimming  of  a 
brown  silk  felt  toque  that  might  suitably  be  worn  with  a  brown 
velours  or  canvas  gown.  Folds  of  brown  and  tan  velvet  en¬ 
circle  the  crown.  At  each  side  of  the  front  are  grouped  brown 
and  tan  tips  and  between  them  stands  a  soft  aigrette  in  the  same 
hues.  Brown  velvet  leaves  are  clustered  at  each  side  of  the 
back,  and  between  them  is  a  bow  of  brown  velvet  ribbon  with  a 
tan  satin  facing,  from  which  the  bridle  depends. 

An  elderly  matron  may  becomingly  wear  a  bonnet  of  black 
silk  felt,  trimmed  in  front  with  a  spread  bow  of  black  velvet 
and  having  black  tips  bunched  with  a  heliotrope-and-black 
aigrette.  The  ties  are  of  black  velvet  and  are  held  by  a  jet 
buckle. 

There  is  promise  of  the  renewed  vogue  of  fine  beaver  hats. 
One  of  French  importation  has  a  crown  of  gray  beaver  and  a 
brim  of  gray  felt  edged  with  beaver.  Round  the  crown  is  a 
band  of  gray  velvet  overlaid  with  white  applique  lace.  A 
bunch  of  gray  and  white  feathers  droops  in  front  and  a  second 
bunch  spreads  fauwise  at  the  back,  an  end  of  plaited  lace  fall¬ 
ing  from  each  side  of  the  brim  on  the  hair. 

Persian  ribbon  with  brocaded  flowers  is  used  with  fine  effect 
in  a  band  for  the  crown  of  a  hat  of  black  felt  and  in  two  large 
rosettes  for  the  front.  At  each  side  of  the  rosettes  is  a  large 
black  wing,  and  two  smaller  wings  are  held  at  the  back  of  the 
rolled  brim  with  an  enamelled  buckle  in  Persian  colors. 

A  French  hat  suited  only  to  ceremonious  wear,  has  a  crown 
of  pink  velvet  roses  and  a  brim  of  white  chenille  braid,  with  a 
baud  of  ecru  lace  insertion  let  in  near  the  edge.  In  front 
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waves  a  full  Paradise  aigrette  uniting  pink,  white  and  Nile- 
green,  and  at  the  back  is  a  fan  arrangement  of  white  three- 
quarter  plumes,  apparently  held  in  place  by  a  broad  white  satin 
bow  which  rests  on  the  upturned  brim. 

For  theatre  and  opera  wear  a  toque  may  be  reproduced  from 
the  following  model :  The  shape  is  in  ecru  satin-and-chenille 
braid,  the  crown  being  encrusted  with  imitation  emeralds, 
topazes  and  rubies.  A  bunch  of  small  pink  and  Nile-green  tips 
stands  in  front  and  is  secured  with  a  scroll-shaped  gold  orna¬ 
ment  glistening 
with  jewels  like 
those  on  the 
crown.  At  the 
back  is  a  bow  of 
Nile-green  vel¬ 
vet  from  under 
which  fall  ties. 

Jet  hats,  while 
rather  heavy, 
are  dressy.  The 
brim  of  a  sty¬ 
lish  hat  is  of 
rivetted  jet  and 
the  cro w n  o f 
B i  .ss  e  1  s  net 
sprinkled  with 
jet  spangles  and 
facets,  in  front 
is  a  b  i  r  d  with 
outst  retched 
wings  of  rivet¬ 
ted  jet,  and  at 
each  side  is  a 
large  chou  of 
black  mouxueline 
de  sole  ribbon. 

The  ribbon  is 
twisted  about 
the  crown  and 
arranged  in  a 
spread  bow  at 
the  back.  The 
jet  is  a  fair  sub¬ 
stitute  for  color, 
though  color 
might  also  be 
introduced,  if 
liked. 

Aigrettes  and 
fancy  quills 
frequently  rise 
from  the  center 
of  bows  disposed 
across  the  front 
of  hats. 

Narrow  velvet- 
'  covered  b  a  n  d  s 
are  adjusted  at 
the  backs  of  all 
hats  having  re¬ 
versed  brims, 
sustaining  the 
trimming,  which 
it  is  fashionable 
to  supply  liber¬ 
ally. 

A  suggestion 
of  the  Marie 
Stuart  cap  is 
given  in  small 
bonnets. 

The  Napoleon  shape  in  a  modified  form  is  still  in  evidence  in 
hats  Though  of  peculiar  outline,  it  is  very  generally  becoming 
— that  is,  to  youthful  wearers. 

Chenille-dotted  veils  with  Tuxedo  net  foundations,  the  dots 
being  far  apart,  are  now  in  vogue.  They  are  worn  only  to  the 
chin — none  but  bordered  veils,  which  are  always  modish,  extend 
below.  Veils  are  not  in  vogue  for  evening  wear. 

The  coiffure  should  be  arranged  below  the  crown  in  puffs  in 
a  knot  to  support  the  hat  and  give  it  the  modish  forward  tilt. 

Rather  deep,  upright  frills  of  piece  velvet,  moire  or  taffeta 
ribbon  or  of  mousseline  de  soie  will  be  popular  trimmings  for 


Autumn  hats.'  Tissue  frills  are  accordion-plaited,  but  more 
substantial  fabrics  are  gathered.  Both  height  and  breadth  are 
achieved  by  this  arrangement. 

Instead  of  the  llower  garland  which  wreathed  the  crown  of 
the  Summer  sailor-hat,  wings  or  small  birds  are  now  employed. 
Floral  trimmings  are  softer  than  wings,  but  the  latter  have  a 
smart  air  which  appeals  particularly  to  the  woman  who  affects 
a  formal  mode  of  dressing. 

Ostrich  tips  and  plumes  are  extensively  used,  their  dis¬ 
position  being 
entirely  left  to 
the  modiste, 
who  studies  the 
face  they  are  to 
overshadow,  aa 
well  as  the  shap® 
of  the  hat  for 
which  they  are 
destined. 

Brussels  net 
or  lace  con¬ 
verted  into  a 
large  tfum  pro¬ 
vides  a  charm¬ 
ing  nest  for  a 
flight  of  tiny 
birds,  its  posi¬ 
tion  being  de¬ 
cided  by  indi¬ 
vidual  taste  and 
becomingness. 

The  brim  of 
the  Autumn 
sailor-hat  is  usu¬ 
ally  caught  up 
at  the  back. 
Not  only  does 
this  arrange¬ 
ment  increase 
the  jauntiness  of 
the  hat,  but  it 
also  provides 
lodgment  for 
additional  trim¬ 
ming,  which  at 
that  point  suits 
all  but  very 
broad  heads. 

In  ribbon  or 
velvet  bowa 
breadth  as  well 
as  height  is 
sought. 

A  bow  of  many 
loops  of  various 
lengths  arranged 
in  many  direc¬ 
tions,  when  made 
of  light  ribbon, 
is  often  covered 
with  tulle  or 
chiffon,  each 
loopbeing  draped 
with  the  cloud¬ 
like  textile  dis¬ 
posed  with  con¬ 
siderable  fulness. 

The  following 
are  numbered 
among  the  new 
Autumn  colors. 
Volga ,  Neva ,  Evphrate ,  Jourdain,  Gauge  and  Rum,  which  are 
greens  shading  from  Nile  to  the  dark  Russian  tone ;  Bulgare , 
light-purple;  Venitien,  a  darker  shade,  and  Doge  an  almost 
sombre  tone :  Favorite,  violet  and  Pourpoint  a  deeper  hue ; 
Louis  XV.,  light-lilac;  Page,  pale-leaf  green:  Berline ,  faded 
rose ;  gavotte,  dull  blue ;  Pavane,  old-rose ;  Manned,  Emerald- 
green  ;  Oasis  and  Caspienne  are  yellowish  tones  of  green  and 
Ilelman  are  olive-green ;  Silene  mauve  ;  Flore,  magenta  ;  Louis 
XI.,  bright  old-rose;  Tournoi,  a  shade  of  Emerald;  Damoman 
and  Chevalier,  heliotrope  tones ;  Cyttse  cofn-yellow  ;  Andalome, 
a  deeper  tone,  and  Castille,  orange  yellow. 
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for  travelling  or  business 
suits  and  will  preferably 
be  fashioned  severely. 

A  charming  specimen 
of  black  canvas  is  em¬ 
bossed  in  black  serpen¬ 
tine  lines  and  lightened 


Of  rugged  surface  and  subdued  coloring  are  the  Autumn  Tab- 
Tics.  Great  knots  and  tufts  crop  out  from  some  varieties;  bou¬ 
cles  with  a  silky  gloss  are  in  evidence  upon  others,  and  a  furry 
nap  distinguishes  yet  a  third  class.  In  every  instance  the 
ground  coior  gleams  through  the  projections,  though  they  are 
often  very  close.  In  most  cases  these  out-croppings  are  black. 
The  ground  colors  are  in  harmony  with  those  which  Nature 
wears  at  this  season.  They  include  green  of  the  dull  hue  that 
follows  the  vivid  tints  of  Midsummer  verdure,  browns  in  the  rus¬ 
set  tones  which  foliage  assumes  as  the  season  advances,  and 
other  colors  in  Avhich  the  element  of  brightness  is  lacking.  The 
new  goods  differ  vastly  from  those  worn  a  year  ago. 

Canvas  textiles,  so  favorably  received  in  the  Summer,  are 
conspicuous  among  the  Autumn  display.  They  have  the  square 
mesh  characteristic  of  the  weave,  but  only  in  this  particular  do 
they  claim  kinship  with  the  Summer  goods.  In  most  cases  their 
surfaces  are  honeycombed  with  boucles,  or  knots,  often  grouped 
to  assume  continuous  or  broken  wave  lines  or  conventional  fig¬ 
ures.  Basket  weaves,  so  large  as  to  suggest  checks,  are  among 
the  novelties,  though  there  are  also  closely  woven  canvases  with 
an  adm|kture  of  mohair,  which  gives  them  an  attractive  lustre. 

■  .jf  Then  there  are  velours  repped  like  poplins,  though  with  cords 
R'\>f  varying  thickness,  and  these,  too,  support  the  raised  figures. 

These  goods  are  especially  attractive,  and  predictions  as  to  their 
v'  favorable  reception  may  be  made  with  safety. 

Zibelines,  which  belong  to  the  camel’s-hair  clan,  are  also 
counted  among  the  novelties.  They  give  the  impression  of  soft¬ 
ness  and  flexibility,  so  eminently  characteristic  of  this  modish 
textile.  From  their  surfaces  are  thrown  out  long  hairs,  skil¬ 
fully  woven  to  represent  figures  in  some  specimens. 

The  manufacturers  have  also  considered  those  whose  fancies 
are  not  captivated  by  rough-textured  or  flossy  fabrics  and  have 
provided  a  new  weave  of  cloth,  a  compromise  between  faced 
and  covert  cloth,  having  the  velvety  surface  of  the  former  and 
the  mixed  color  effects  of  the  latter.  Plain  faced  cloths  are  also 
in  request,  but  covert  cloth,  being  so  largely  devoted  to  the 
development  of  bicycle  suits,  has  somewhat  lost  distinction  for 
walking  or  calling  gowns.  Mixtures  of  green,  garnet,  brown, 
blue  and  cadet-gray  are  offered  in  this  new  make  of  faced 
cloth,  which  develops  very  satisfactorily. 

A  toilette  intended  both  for  church  and  visiting  wear  was  made 
of  gray  cloth  of  this  type  and  white  chiffon — an  especially  happy 
combination  when  a  top  garment  is  not  required.  The  skirt  has 
a  broad  front-gore  shaped  in  Consuelo  style,  with  an  under¬ 
folded  plait  at  each  side-front  seam,  the  fulness  being  drawn  to 
the  back.  In  the  basque-waist  a  vest  of  chiffon  is  revealed  in 
full  folds  between  fronts  of  the  cloth  rolled  back  their  depth  in 
lapels  that  provide  an  effective  framing  for  the  fluffy  vest.  The 
back  is  caught  in  plaits  at  the  center  and  is  lengthened  by  a 
much-rippled  peplum  that  ends  just  at  the  under-arm  seams 
and  is  faced  with  white  satin.  White  satin  ribbon  is  arranged 
full  about  the  waist  and  formed  in  a  bow  at  back  and  front.  A 
satin  stock  with  only  a  bow  at  the  back  contributes  the  neck 
finish,  and,  at  each  side  falls  a  short  frill  of  chiffon  edged  daintily 
with  narrow  white  Mechlin  lace.  The  sleeves  are  puffed  at 
,  the  top  and  are  close-fitting  below,  a  gauntlet  cuff  flaring  from 
each  wrist.  The  hat  is  a  gray  felt  braid  trimmed  with  a  bunch 
of  black  tips  and  white  satin  ribbon  rosettes,  and  the  gloves  are 
of  gray  glace  kid. 

The  fancy  for  checkered  materials  is  still  active.  Checks 
have  been  steadily  growing  larger  since  the  dainty  shepherd’s 
checks  were  revived.  This  season  they  are  pronounced  and 
are  seen  in  various  materials.  Large  checks  of  copper  and 
green  alternate  on  a  novelty  canvas  ground  well-covered  with 
raised  black  oval  spots  that  modify  the  glaring  effect  of  the 
combinations.  Some  colored  surfaces  are  so  profusely  strewn 
with  dots  that  the  effect  of  an  underlying  colored  fabric  is  pro¬ 
duced,  being  delightfully  reminiscent  of  the  Summer  fashion  of 
mounting  open-meshed  goods  upon  tinted  foundations.  A  close 
weave  of  perfectly  plain  canvas  in  solid  colors  is  well  adapted 


by  slender  silk  threads  in  Persian  colors  between  the  weaves.. 
On  a  myrtle-green  canvas  a  vermicelli  design  is  achieved  with 
black  boucles,  and  green-and-blue  silk  threads  further  vary  the 
surface.  Again,  black  boucles  are  visible  upon  a  large  checked 
biue-and-gold  canvas  ground,  the  colors  sifting  through  the 
fluffy  ringlets  very  prettily.  A  charming  effect  is  produced 
upon  a  red-and-blue  mixed  canvas  with  raised  black  dots 
strewn  thickly  upon  the  surface.  Crinkled  silk  figures,  either 
floral  or  conventional,  are  curiously  woven  upon  canvas  grounds, 
making  very  effective  materials.  Puckered  black  silk  stripes 
traverse  a  green  canvas  and  are  crossed  at  right  angles  by  heavy 
tufted  lines,  also  black. 

In  velours  the  variety  is  quite  as  extensive  as  in  canvas,  and, 
like  the  latter,  some  solid  colors  are  shown  without  the  raised 
dots  or  lines.  A  fine  specimen  in  a  bluet-and-gohl  silk-and- 
wool  mixture  shows  uneven  cords,  which  heighten  its  good  style. 
This  material  was  associated  with  a  green  taffeta  in  an  excep¬ 
tionally  stylish  gown.  The  fulness  in  the  gored  skirt  is  col¬ 
lected  at  the  back,  the  skirt,  however,  rippling  at  the  sides  below 
the  hips  and  hanging  in  tubular  folds  below  gathers  at  the  back. 
The  back  and  fronts  of  the  bodice  are  cut  from  silk  and  are 
full,  the  fulness  being  becomingly  disclosed  between  boleros  of 
the  velours.  Full  puffs  of  silk  are  disposed  in  the  sleeves,  which 
show  the  silk  below  the  puff.  Ribbon  matching  the  silk  forms 
a  stock  and  belt,  a  bow  being  arranged  at  the  back  of  each. 

Heavy  black  cords  are  raised  on  a  brown  velvet  ground  stip¬ 
pled  with  pale-heliotrope  silk.  Persian  colors  are  subtly  woven 
in  silk  between  rather  widely  spread  cords  in  a  velours  of 
national-blue.  One  of  the  most  tasteful  of  velours  presents 
unusually  heavy  cords  in  russet-brown,  and  between  the  cords 
are  fine  silk  lines  that  shade  from  green  to  blue.  Wave  lines 
formed  of  a  succession  of  heavy  black  knots  diversify  a  green 
velours.  The  bluet  ground  in  another  sample  shows  in  glimpses 
through  a  close  covering  of  raised  black  ovals. 

In  one  class  of  zibelines,  presenting  a  blue,  gray,  brown, 
green  or  plum  ground,  the  fluff  takes  the  form  of  large  black 
ovals  woven  rather  far  apart.  The  heliotrope-and-green  checks 
in  another  zibeline  are  softened  by  a  layer  of  black  fibres  that 
coat  the  surface.  Black  boucles  are  woven  in  stripes  upon  the 
grounds  of  some  colored  zibelines,  while  in  others  stripes  are 
formed  of  the  fine  hairs  which  lie  so  lightly  upon  them.  The 
gay  colors  in  a  fancy  p’aid  zibeline  appear  mistily  through  a 
film  of  black  and  white  hairs.  Thus  are  many  choice  effects 
produced  in  this  fashionable  textile. 

Plain  and  chameleon  velvets  and  plain  velours  are  equally 
stylish  for  capes,  and  capes  are  promised  an  extensive  vogue, 
since  sleeves,  though  of  reduced  proportions,  are  to  continue 
fanciful.  The  pile  of  velours  is  longer  than  that  of  velvet  and 
its  greater  width  renders  it  appropriate  for  capes. 

It  is  said  that  Bengaline  is  to  be  revived,  since  wool  velours 
has  come  again.  Most  shoppers  are  familiar  with  this  soft, 
corded  silkR  the  cords  of  which  are  wool-filled.  Moire  velours 
has  maintained  its  hold  on  the  fancy  for  a  long  time  and  will 
still  be  used  for  skirts  to  be  worn  with  fancy  silk  waists  or  for 
entire  gowns.  The  water  marks  in  this  fabric  are  highly  artistic 
and  the  fine  lustre  is  not  its  least  attraction. 

Moire  antique  faconne  having  woven  figures  can  be  safely 
recommended  as  a  fashionable  silk  for  Autumn  and,  doubtless, 
Winter  wear.  It  is  shown  in  black  and  evening  shades,  mostly 
in  self.  The  varieties  will  increase  as  the  season  advances. 

Faille  faconne  is  also  shown,  and  some  sorts  bear  the  antique 
markings  as  well  as  figures.  There  are  also  failles  wdth  warp- 
printed  foliage  and  floral  designs  highly  artistic  in  effect. 
Other  failles  have,  besides  the  warp-printed  devices,  woven 
figures,  sometimes  in  self  and  again  in  colors,  repeating  those  in 
the  pattern.  These  decorated  failles  are  usually  of  very  fine 
grain,  like  grosgrain  silk. 

Velvets,  velours  and  corduroys  should  be  cut  so  that  the  nap 
runs  up.  All  parts  must  be  cut  with  the  nap  running  in  the 
same  direction,  or  the  garment  will  show  various  shades. 
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In  no  way  may  the  good  points  of  a  fashion  be  better  em¬ 
phasized  than  by  the  trimming.  Current  modes  embody  a 
multiplicity  of  details,  even  the  smallest  of  which  affords  an 
excuse  for  adornment.  Fancy  may  be  largely  indulged  in  the 
application  of  garniture,  the  costume  or  garment  gaining  indi¬ 
viduality  thereby.  Skirts  are  now,  as  for  some  time,  limited  to 
vertical  or  horizontal  disposals  of  trimming.  Diversity  almost 
without  end  is,  however,  possible  in  bodices,  and  often  several 
varieties  of  trimming  are  combined  upon  one  garment. 

Tailor-made  gowns,  with  which  many  fashionable  women 
begin  their  Autumn  wardrobe,  are  finished  with  absolute  plain¬ 
ness  only  for  those  of  faultless  figure,  for  what  is  so  trying  as  a 
close-fitting  gown  without  decoration?  The  severity  of  tailor- 
made  gowns  may  be  relieved  by  trimming,  used,  of  course, 
with  reserve,  the  simplicity  of  the  style  being  maintained. 
Braiding,  buttons,  braid  and  cord-frogs  with  “olives”  are  not 
only  admissible  but  decidedly  improving  upon  a  tailor-made 
suit. 

Narrow  and  medium  width  soutache  braid  in  solid  colors  or 
two  tones  is  applied  upon  vests,  collars,  cuffs,  revers  and  other 
accessories,  in  arabesques  or  scrolls,  with  happy  results.  The 
braid  is  set  on  either  flat  or  edgewise,  according  to  choice, 
being  used  ordinarily  on  smooth-surfaced  goods  of  one  color. 
Garnet  cloth  accessories  may  be  suitably  combined  with  a 
mixed  brown  cloth,  a  black  braiding  design  being  wrought  on 
the  brighter  cloth.  An  all-brown  cloth  suit  may  also  be  en¬ 
riched  with  brown-and-tan  two-toned  soutache  braid,  which  will 
lighten  the  costume  considerably.  Brown-and-gold,  black-and- 
gold  and  gray-and-silver  two-toned  soutache  braid  may  be  used 
very  effectively.  The  side-front  seams  of  gored  skirts  may  be 
covered  with  soutache  braid  coiled  at  intervals  or  finished  in 
trefoils  at  the  top  and  bottom,  or  one  or  three  rows  of  braid 
may  encircle  the  skirt  at  the  bottom  and  may  be  twisted  in  a 
series  of  coils. 

A  costume  that  is  really  dressy  enough  to  be  worn  at  church 
or  while  visiting  is  developed  in  steel-gray  faced  cloth.  The 
skirt  is  bell-shaped,  and  proves  a  suitable  style  for  an  effective 
treatment  of  fine  black  soutache  braid,  which  is  embroidered 
in  a  scroll  pattern  on  the  front,  the  design  being  very  broad  at 
the  bottom  and  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  middle  of  the  skirt. 
The  back  falls  in  tubular  plaits.  The  basque  is  close-fitting, 
and  its  skirt,  which  is  about  hip  depth,  is  formed  in  scollops  all 
round,  the  scollops  being  followed  with  braid  coiled  at  the 
points.  The  fronts  are  rolled  back  in  revers  from  a  pointed 
vest,  the  revers  ending  in  points  at  the  line  of  the  waist  and 
defining  blunt  points  at  shoulder  and  bust,  both  vest  and  revers 
being  braid-embroidered,  like  the  skirt.  The  sleeves  are  moder¬ 
ately  bouffant  at  the  top  and  are  furnished  with  flaring  pointed 
cuffs,  also  braid-embroidered.  A  standing  collar  is  decorated 
to  correspond  with  the  vest.  A  black  felt  sailor-hat  trimmed 
with  a  large  gray  sea-gull  and  black  moirg  ribbon,  and  black 
glace  gloves  complete  an  exceptionally  stylish  outfit. 

Military  effects  are  fashionable  in  plainly  designed  basques, 
and  these  may  be  easily  attained  with  cord  frogs  arranged  at 
intervals  across  the  front  and  closed  over  olive,  ball  or  oblong 
crochet  buttons.  A  group  of  three  smaller  cord  frogs  and  but¬ 
tons  may  be  applied  at  each  side  of  the  skirt  at  the  top,  or  sev¬ 
eral  such  groups  may  be  arranged  at  intervals  the  entire  depth  of 
the  skirt. 

As  for  buttons,  it  is  believed  that  they  will  once  more  be 
devoted  to  service  as  well  as  ornament.  Waistcoats  will  be 
closed  from  neck  to  lower  edge  with  small  pearl  or  metal  but¬ 
tons,  and  at  each  side  of  the  closing  an  ornamental  row  will  be 
added  as  far  as  the  bust,  this  arrangement  also  suggesting  a 
military  effect.  Large  and  small  enamelled  buttons,  in  open¬ 
work  patterns  studded  with  steel  points,  are  among  the  fashion¬ 
able  varieties  thus  far  show'll.  Wheel  effects  are  especially 
pretty  in  these  buttons.  There  are  rivetted  steel,  jet  and  Rhine¬ 
stone  buttons  in  divers  devices,  and  also  white  and  smoked  pearl 
buttons  for  jackets  and  double-breasted  basques. 

Mohair  braid  edgings  and  galloons  in  very  open  designs  are 
applicable  to  cloth,  cheviot  or  canvas  fabrics,  and  admit  color 
underneath  contrasting  with  the  material.  A  picot-edged  fancy 
flat  braid  that  looks  very  like  silk  is  combined  with  the  new 
mohair  braids  and  enhances  their  beauty.  Then  there  is  a  flat 
worsted  braid,  with  scrolls  at  one  or  both  sides  made  with 


soutache  braid,  that  furnishes  a  very  effective  trimming  for 
woollen  gowns.  A  fine  silk  cord  band  and  edge  trimming  is 
chosen  for  silk  gowns  by  elderly  matrons  of  conservative  tastes. 
Conventional  designs  are  usually  carried  out  in  these  trimmings. 

Boleros  are  again  in  vogue.  In  mohair  braid  they  are 
smart,  but  naturally  less  elegant  than  in  jet.  One  style  is 
rounding  above  the  bust  and  square  below  ;  another  presents  a 
rounding  outline  and  the  parts  are  connected  by  two  straps 
located  below  the  bust,  and  in  a  third  the  edges  are  cut  in 
scollops.  In  all  cases  the  designs  are  very  open.  These  orna¬ 
ments  may  be  applied  over  boleros  cut  from  the  material  or  they 
may  simply  be  adjusted  upon  a  basque  or  bodice. 

Notched  revers,  revers  with  bodice  combination  and  yokes 
are  produced  in  mohair  braid,  and  any  of  these  garnitures  are 
adaptable  to  tailor-finished  costumes  of  cloth  or  mixed  English 
or  Scotch  goods.  Most  of  the  ornaments  described  are  dupli¬ 
cated  in  black  mousseline  de  sole  enriched  with  fine  jet  beads  and 
small  facets  in  tracery  and  floral  designs  for  the  adornment  of 
silk  bodices.  A  handsome  bolero  fashioned  from  the  diaphan¬ 
ous  fabric  is  shaped  with  darts  outlined  with  a  row  of  beads  and 
heavily  wrought  in  a  rose  design  with  cabochons  and  beads 
that  appear  almost  luminous  against  the  dull-black  ground. 

Revers  of  black  mousseline  de  sole  and  other  ornaments  are 
embroidered  with  colored  beads  and  cup-shaped  spangles  that 
are  jewel-like  in  effect.  Band  trimmings  of  black  mousseline 
jetted  with  beads  and  nail-heads  in  a  variety  of  tasteful  designs 
are  newer  than  jetted  net  bands  and  provide  rich  trimmings  for 
silk  and  fine  wool  costumes.  Some  of  these  bands  are  made  in 
continuous  patterns  and  others  in  separable  designs. 

In  an  elegant  costume  of  black  moire  velours  and  white  faille, 
bands  of  jet  embroidered  black  mousseline  de  sole  having  fancy 
edges  and  white  applique  lace  are  employed  as  decorations. 
The  gored  skirt  is  finished  without  trimming  and  flares  widely 
at  the  foot.  The  waist  is  made  with  a  seamless  back  and  full 
fronts  separating  over  a  vest  of  white  faille.  Lengthwise  rows 
of  the  mousseline  bands  cover  the  vest  and  standing  collar,  which 
is  also  cut  from  faille,  a  fan  of  lace  falling  over  it  at  each  side. 
A  deep,  crush  girdle  with  shirred  front  ends  encircles  the  waist 
becomingly.  Puffs  are  arranged  on  the  sleeves  below  the 
shoulders  and  over  them  hang  full  caps  of  faille,  covered,  like 
the  vest  and  collar,  with  mousseline  bands.  A  band  encircles 
each  arm  below  the  puff  and  from  the  wrist  flows  a  frill  of  lace. 
The  black-and-white  combination  is  tastefully  brought  out  by 
this  picturesque  style. 

As  to  laces,  both  black  and  white  Irish  crochet  laces  are  re¬ 
turning  to  favor,  the  black  being  made  in  silk  and  the  w’hite  in 
cotton.  These  are  fine  varieties  of  hand-made  laces  fashionable 
many  years  ago.  Black  Chantilly  laces  will  also  be  freely  used 
upon  silk  gowns.  Chiffon  as  a  trimming  remains  a  favorite  and 
invariably  gives  satisfaction.  Pearl  bead  trimmings  will  be 
used,  and  with  pleasing  effect,  upon  evening  gowns.  Silver- 
lined,  iridescent  and  also  colored  beads  are  mingled  with  pearl 
beads  and  nail-heads  of  various  sizes  iu  a  great  variety  of  ad¬ 
mirable  designs. 

Colored  embroideries  are  wrought  with  bright  silks  on  both 
black  and  white  mousseline  de  sole  bands,  tinsel  threads  being 
occasionally  introduced  to  increase  the  bright  effect.  Em¬ 
broidered  applique  trimmings,  both  edgings  and  bands,  are 
displayed  in  florid  colors  and  fine  devices.  Gold  often  appears 
in  these  trimmings  and  adds  to  their  beauty.  Only  plain- 
colored  fabrics  will  be  enlivened  by  applique  embroideries, 
which,  when  properly  applied,  have  the  effect  of  being  worked 
in  the  fabric.  Scrolls,  arabesques  and  floral  patterns  are 
brought  out  in  these  appliques,  which  are  offered  in  several 
widths.  Plain  canvas  and  velours  may  be  effectively  decorated 
with  applique  embroideries,  which,  by-the-bye,  are  quite  hand¬ 
some  enough  to  adorn  silks. 

Jet  passementeries  are  unusually  fine  this  season.  The  beads 
are  almost  microscopic  and  the  facets,  though  small,  make  a  bril¬ 
liant  showing,  being  cut  with  almost  as  much  care  as  are  gems. 
Open  designs  still  obtain,  being  not  only  lighter  in  weight  but 
far  more  effective  than  close  patterns.  An  artistic  example  is 
offered  in  jet  passementerie  in  a  floral  device.  Through  the 
center  runs  a  graceful  stem  made  of  small  cabochons,  and 
branching  from  it  are  leaves  and  flowers  highly  suggestive  of 
natural  blossoms. 
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DOILY  WITH  NETTED  BORDER. 


DOILY  WITH  NETTED  BORDER. 


Figure  No.  1. — Use  the  small  mesh  and  net  120  stitches 


Figures  Nos.  1  and  2. — Doidys  with  Netted  Borders. 


Figure  No.  2. — Use  the  small  mesh  and  net  120  around  the 
linen  center  also  net  4  rounds  with  same  mesh. 

Next,  use  large  mesh  and  net  3  in  every  2nd 
loop ;  next,  with  small  mesh,  net  12  rounds. 
Next  net  6,  thread  around  mesh,  net  6,  thread 
around  mesh  and  repeat  for  round. 

Next  round. — Net  5,  thread  around  mesh,  net  1, 
thread  around  mesh,  net  5,  and  repeat  for  round. 
Next  round. — Net  4;  thread  around  mesh,  net 

2,  thread  around  mesh,  net  4,  and  repeat. 

Next  round. —  Net  3,  thread  around  mesh,  net 

3,  thread  around  mesh,  net  3  and  repeat. 

Next  round. — Net  2,  thread  around  mesh,  net 

4,  thread  around  mesh,  net  2  and  repeat. 

Next  round. — Large  mesh,  net  3  in  one  ;  small 

mesh,  net  5,  large  mesh,  net  3  in  one,  small 
mesh,  net  5  ;  large  mesh,  net  3  and  repeat. 

Next  round.' — Small  mesh,  net  3  rounds. 

Next  round. — Net  3,  skip  1,  net  3,  skip  1  and 
repeat. 

Next  round. — Net  2,  skip  to  next  group,  net  S 
and  repeat.  Darn  as  shown  in  the  picture. 

NETTED  DOILY. 

Figure  No.  3. — Use  the  small  mesh  and  ca»t 
on  14  loops.  With  the  same  mesh,  net  3  rounds. 
Next  round,  with  the  large  mesh,  net  6  in  every 
2nd  loop.  Next,  1  round  of  rose  netting  (for 
rose  netting  see  our  book  on  Tatting  and  Net¬ 
ting,  price  50  cents  or  2s.),  then  with  the  small 
mesh,  net  1  round ;  next  with  the  large  mesh 
net  5  in  every  2nd  loop.  Then  with  the  small 
mesh  net  3  rounds ;  next,  1  round  of  rose  neU 
ting  ;  small  mesh,  3  rounds. 

For  the  Points. — Net  7,  turn;  net  6,  turn; 
net  5,  turn  ;  and  so  continue  until  there  are  only 
2  loops  left.  There  are  15  points.  Darn  th® 
points  and  other  parts  of  the  doily  as  illustrated. 
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around  linen,  and  also  4  rounds  with  same  mesh;  next,  with 
large  mesh  net  3  in  every  second  loop  of  last  round. 

Sixth  and  seventh  rounds — Plain,  with  small  mesh. 

Eighth  round. — Use  small  mesh,  *  net  9,  put  thread  around 
mesh  and  repeat  from  *. 

Ninth  round. — *  Net  8,  thread  around  mesh,  net  1  in  large 
•titch  formed  by  putting  thread  around  mesh  in  the  last  round, 
thread  around  mesh  and  repeat  from  *. 

Tenth  round. — *  Net  7,  thread  around  mesh,  net  1  in  first  of 
large  stitches,  net  1  in  second  of  large  stitches,  thread  around 
and.  repeat  from  *. 

Eleventh  round. — *  Net  6,  thread  around  mesh,  net  3.  thread 
aronnd  mesh  and  repeat  from  *. 

Twelfth  round. — *  Net  5,  thread  around  mesh,  net  4,  thread 
around  mesh  and  repeat  from  *. 

Thirteenth  round. — *  Net  4,  thread  around  mesh,  net  5,  thread 
around  the  mesh  and  repeat  from  *, 

Fourteenth  round. — *  Net  3,  thread  around  mesh,  net  6,  thread 
around  mesh  and  repeat  from  *. 

Fifteenth  round , — *  Net  2,  thread  around  mesh,  net  7,  thread 
around  mesh  and  repeat  from  *. 

Sixteenth  round. — With  large  mesh  net  3  in  stitch  made  by  first  2 
ctitches  of  preceding  round  ;  now,  with  small  mesh  net  9,  *  large 
mesh,  net  3,  small  mesh,  net  9,  and  repeat  from  *.  Net  9  rounds 
plain  over  small  mesh.  The  doily  is  now  ready  for  the  points, 
■which  make  thus:  with  small  mesh  net  3,  skip  1,  net  3,  skip 
1  and  repeat. 

Next  round. — Use  small  mesh,  net  2,  skip  to  next  group  of  2 
and  repeat.  Darn  as  seen  in  the  picture. 


Figure  No.  3.— Netted  Doii.y. 


PATTERNS  BY  MAIL.— In  ordering  patterns  by  mail,  either  ladies,  the  number  and  size  of  each  should  be  carefully  stated: 
from  this  office  or  from  any  of  our  agencies,  be  careful  to  give  when  patterns  for  misses,  girls,  bovs  or  little  folks  are  needed 
your  post-office. address  in  full.  When  patterns  are  desired  for  the  number ,  size  and  age  should  'be  given  in  each  instanoe. 
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q  gftskET-gftLL  at  The  Women’s  colleges. 


Basket-ball  has  many  lovers ;  it  affords 
its  fine  delights  to  the  looker-on  only  less 
largely  than  to  the  players  themselves.  In 
vigor  and  enchantment  it  is  so  far  ahead 
of  all  other  games  heretofore  played  by 
girls,  that  it  might  almost  be  said  to  mark 
the  introduction  of  the  true  athletic  spirit 
into  women’s  colleges.  If  anyone  dispute 
this,  it  will  be  because  he  does  not  appre¬ 
ciate  basket-ball  enough  to  be  partial.  The 
newspapers  are  full  of  accounts  of  the  new  game,  but  not 
(sufficient  distinction  is  implied  to  give  to  those  that  have 
not  seen  it  played  any  adequate  idea  of  its  novelty  and  its 
heroics.  It  has  been  called  “  a  sort  of  idealized  foot-ball,” 
which  would  be  accurate  if  it  did  not  sound  seraphic.  Young 
puppies  tumbling  over  each  other  illustrate  one  phase  of  bas¬ 
ket-ball.  For  the  rest,  it  consists  of  running  and  throwing  a 
ball  either  to  another  player  or  into  the  basket,  as  shown  in  the 
little  cut  at  the  top  of  this  page.  This,  of  course,  is  speaking 
only  in  outline,  for  there  is  required  of  the  players  at  every 
point .  of  the 
field  such  va- 
r  i  e  d  skill,  , 
auch  splen¬ 
did  activity, 
alertness  and 
fire  that  the 
game  cannot 
be  qualified 
i  n  a  few 
words. 

Merely  as  a 
display  of 
movement 


and  grace,  it 
providesa 
keen  artistic 
gratification. 

“  M  s  t  h  etics 
and  Athlet¬ 
ics  ”  was  a 
new  toast  at 
college  sup¬ 
pers  last 
Spring.  The 
tribute  be¬ 
longs  to  bas- 
ket  -ball. 

Tennis,  after 
basket  -  ball, 
is  positively 
archaic. 

Finally,  to 
give  with  one 
stroke  the 
character  and 
possibilities 
ofbasket-ball, 
let  it  be  as¬ 
serted  that  if 
George  Mere¬ 
dith’s  hero¬ 
ines  could 

escape  from  him,  it  is  unimaginable  that  they  would  not  in¬ 
stinctively  form  a  team.  Fancy  a  sport  worthy  the  powers  of 
Carinthia,  Jane  and  Diana,  and  “the  dainty  rogue!”  Then 
consider  that  young  women  of  a  type  comparable  to  these  are 
found  on  some  of  the  college  teams,  and  you  will  understand 
the  enthusiasm  for  basket-ball  and  the  reason  why  it  has  every¬ 
where  pushed  other  games  into  the  background  at  short  notice. 
Basket-ball  is  only  about  three  years  old. 

The  great  simplicity  of  the  game  puts  the  observer  at  once  in 
touch  with  it.  In  matters  of  detail  it  varies  rather  widely  as 
played  in  the  different  colleges.  The  variations  will  be  noted 
later.  For  the  purpose  of  present  illustration,  the  Bryn  Mawr 
game  will  be  quoted;  it  is  usually  taken  as  a  type  and  follows 


oo 

> 
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POSITION  OF  PLAYERS. 


O  —  Member  of  Team  X. 
Q  —  Member  of  Team  Z. 
CO  —  Center  center. 

R  C  —  Right  center 
L  C  —  Left  center. 

G  —  Goal. 

H  —  Home. 


quite  closely  in  the  main  the  rules  of  the  National  Association. 

They  play  at  Bryn  Mawr  on  a  field  120  ft.  x  80  ft.,  with  nine 
on  a  side.  The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  distribution 
of  the  players  at  the  opening  of  the  game.  The  dark  spots 
represent  the  members  of  team  Z,  who  are  playing  to  put  the 
ball  into  basket  Z,  which  is  their  goal,  and  is  defended  by  Team 
X,  and  to  prevent  the  members  of  team  X  (represented  by  the 
light,  spots)  from  putting  the  ball  into  basket  X,  which  is  goal 
for  X.  The  team  that  succeeds  in  putting  the  ball  most  fre¬ 
quently  into  the  enemy’s  basket  wins  the  game. 

The  game  is  started  by  the  umpire,  who  stands  in  the  center 
of  the  field  and  tosses  the  ball.  As  the  ball  rises  the  centers  try 
to  strike  it  to  send  it  in  the  direction  of  their  respective  goals. 
No  matter  to  which  point  of  the  field  the  ball  goes,  there  are 
always  two  players,  opponents,  ready  to  contend  for  it.  When 
the  ball  is  obtained  by  a  player,  the  fight  for  it  which  frequently 
results  is  one  of  the  great  excitements  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  game. 
This  contest  is  governed  by  very  strict  rules :  The  players  must 
not  step  after  they  have  taken  position ;  the  one  in  possession  of 
the  ball  is  allowed  to  hold  it  only  in  her  hands;  the  one  contend- 

ing  for  it 
must  not 
strike  it  with 
her  fist  and 
must  not  hold 
her  opponent 
with  both 
arms.  When 
one  side  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  put¬ 
ting  the  ball 
into  the  goal, 
it  scores  one 
point.  After 
a  goal  has 
been  made, 
the  ball  is 
again  put  in 
play  by  the 
umpire,  as  at 
the  b  e  g  i  li¬ 
ning  of  the 
game.  The 
game  isplay- 
e d  in  two 
periods  of 
twenty  miu- 
utes  e  a  e  h  , 
with  a  ten 
minutes’  rest 
b  e  t  w  e  e  n. 
The  most  im¬ 
portant  fouls 
are:  R  u  li¬ 
ning  with  t  lie 
ball,  throw¬ 
ing  out  of 
b  o  u  n  d  s  , 
catching  the 
ball  on  the 
fly  out  of 
bounds, 
“  tackling  ” 

(holding  an  opponent  with  both  arms  to  prevent  her  throwing 
the  ball)  and  “rough  play.”  A  foul  gives  a  free  throw  to  the 
opponents,  thus  giving  them  a  chance  to  make  a  goal.  After  a 
foul  the  ball  is  tossed  by  the  umpire,  just  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  game.  A  consideration  of  these  fouls  will  show  that  the 
umpire  must  be  industriously  alert.  For  example,  in  the  heat 
of  the  onset  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  come  to  a  stand  the  instant 
the  ball  is  caught.  Again,  in  that  tussle  for  the  ball  which  is  so 
much  fun,  especially  in  a  match  game  for  the  championship 
where  class  feeling  runs  high,  there  lurk  many  tempting  chances 
to  go  astray  of  the  rules.  It  is  the  distinction  of  what  is  known 
as  “  the  Yassar  game”  that  when  a  girl  obtains  the  ball  she  has 
a  free  chance  to  throw  it.  There  is  no  “scrapping.”  An 


LB  —  Left  back. 

R  F  —  Right  forward. 

L  F  —  Left  forward. 

R  B  — -  Right  back. 

X  —  X’s  goal,  defended  by  • 
Z  —  Z’s  goal,  defended  by  O* 
+  —  Starting  point 
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audience  of  parents  and  guardians  would  probably  discover  much 
to  say  in  favor  of  the  game  so  played— but  it  lacks  excitement. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  basket-ball  that  no  severe 
accident  or  permanent  injury  has  ever  resulted  from  the  game, 
and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that,  where  girls  are  equal  to  the 
sport  its  effects  are  of  the  best.  In  most  colleges  a  careful 
physical  examination  is  insisted  upon  before  a  girl  is  permitted 
to  play,  and  where  only  the  properly' robust  are  eligible  to  team 
practice,  the  chances  of  a  serious  accident  are,  of  course,  dimin¬ 
ished.  Occasionally,  however,  an  ankle  is  sprained,  or  two 
heads  come  in  collision,  or  somebody  gets  a  fall.  The  breaking 
of  a  tooth,  even,  is  on  record.  When  one  of  these  little  acci¬ 
dents  occurs,  it  is  touching  to  see  the  attentions  showered  upon 
the  heroine  by  her  “trainer,”  her  sympathizers  and  her  friends. 
From  the  throng  of  spectators  they  instantly  appear,  rushing 
forward  with  every  known  restorative,  and  the  result  of  their 
solicitude  is  sometimes  amazing — as  when  an  eye  momentarily 
blinded  receives  a  douche  of  cologne  water,  and  the  pause  in 
the  game  is  thus  prolonged.  The  most  common  interruption  is 


understudy.  When  the  interval  of  rest  is  called,  and  again  at 
the  end  of  the  game,  the  trainers  hasten  forward  with  cloaks  to 
enfold  the  players  and  tenderly  hurry  them  into  the  gymnasium 
or  other  shelter,  where  the  panting  heroines  are  deposed  on 
mattresses,  refreshed,  sustained,  encouraged  and  “rubbed 
down.”  A  pretty  courtesy  between  rival  teams  is  often 
remarked,  and  there  is  among  the  members  of  one  team  a 
devotion  that  knows  “nor  breed  nor  birth”;  but  the  loving 
kindness  of  the  trainer  toward  her  charge  is  beyond  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  terms.  There  is  an  authenticated  case  of  a  trainer’s 
refusing  an  invitation  to  dinner  after  a  match  game  because  her 
young  warrior  belonged  to  the  losing  team. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  players  of  basket-ball  possess 
varying  athletic  gifts,  and  that  a  variety  of  talents  is  needed  on 
a  perfect  team.  Also,  different  teams  are  remarkable  for 
different  excellences.  Certain  teams  are  famous  for  having 
brilliant  individual  players.  A  goal-keeper  who  can  pertina¬ 
ciously  beset  the  girl  playing  “home”  with  teasing  strokes  and 
misleading  thrusts  when  the  latter  is  trying  to  pass  the  ball  to  a 


The  G-ame. 


a  slipped  hair-ribbon — an  incident  mentioned  because  of  its 
unfailing  interest  to  strangers. 

Another  claim  for  basket-ball  frequently  reiterated  is  that  it 
was  never  intended  as  a  rough  sport  by  its  inventor,  and  that, 
when  properly  played,  it  is  a  perfectly  safe  exercise  for  girls. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  a  very  important  point  to  be  urged  in 
defence  of  basket-ball  that  for  team  work  a  long  and  very  care¬ 
ful  preparation  and  training  are  insisted  upon.  Hygiene  is  prob¬ 
ably  better  understood  and  regarded  by  the  players  than  by 
other  students.  Besides  the  scientific  practice  of  special  exer¬ 
cises,  special  rules  of  diet  are  observed.  In  addition  to  the 
advice  of  gymnasium  director  and  college  physician,  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  team  has  her  own  particular  guardian  angel  in  her 
“trainer.”  The  trainers — fellow-students,  by-the-way — coach 
their  proteges  in  season  and  out  of  season.  At  the  games  they 
stand  in  readiness  to  instruct  and  succor.  If  the  trainer  declare 
her  charge  weary,  the  latter  obediently  leaves  the  field  and  her 
substitute  comes  forward.  Every  member  of  a  team  has  an 


comrade  or  to  put  it  in  the  goal,  may  sometimes  aid  vastly  in 
winning  the  game  for  her  side,  even  when  her  athletic  abilities 
are  limited  to  this  single  virtue.  Or,  a  player  skilled  in  putting 
the  ball  into  the  basket  under  closest  fire  of  opponents  may  deter¬ 
mine  success  for  her  team.  Swift  runners  have  a  great  place  to 
fill,  and  a  girl  who  has  a  strong,  long,  sure  “  throw”  is  a  star. 
But,  given  fair  players,  the  best  equipped  team  is  the  one  that 
is  most  perfectly  organized.  In  the  inter-class  tournament 
played  at  Bryn  Mawr  last  Spring  (1896)  to  decide  the  champion¬ 
ship,  the  conquering  force  of  the  triumphant  Seniors  was  that  of 
fine  organization.  They  furnished  a  superb  example  of  what  is 
called  “team-play.”  In  the  final  game,  played  between  ’96 
and  ’97,  to  see  the  ball  passed  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the 
other  and  back  again,  handed  along  from  one  Senior  to  another, 
the  Juniors  splendidly  pursuing,  was  as  good  a  sight  as  the  eye 
could  cherish  and  thrilled  the  beholder  almost  musically. 

To  present  the  variations  in  the  way  basket-ball  is  played 
in  the  many  women’s  colleges  would  involve  a  Summer  of 
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research.  Perhaps  the  game  has  been  in  vogue  too  short  a 
time  to  have  brought  the  same  set  of  rules  into  prevalence. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  point  of  superiority  and  popularity  that  it  is  a 
good  game  even  when  liberties  are  taken  with  it.  In  any  case, 
ft  varies  in  the  number  of  players,  in  the  size  of  the  field,  in  the 
size  of  the  ball,  in  the  style  and  size  of  the  goal,  and  in  the 
rules  governing  the  game.  It  is  even  varied  in  the  score. 
Sometimes  a  goal  counts  three  points;  at  Bryn  Mawr  it  counts 
one.  In  some  places  it  is  an  indoor  game;  again,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  so  thoroughly  an  outdoor  game  that  only  special  prac¬ 
tice  is  kept  up  in-doors  during  the  Winter.  It  even  lias  dif¬ 
ferent  seasons  in  different  colleges.  At  Wellesley  the  inter¬ 
class  tournament,  which  marks  the  height  of  excitement  over 
basket-ball,  has  been  held  in  November.  At  Yassar,  it  is  said, 
a  match  game  is  played  every  two  weeks,  although  Vassar  has 
also  a  tournament  in  May.  At  Smith  the  enthusiasm  for  basket¬ 
ball  culminates  at  the  end  of  the  Winter  term.  At  the  English 
universities  the  students  are  able,  of  course,  to  play  the  corre¬ 
sponding  game  of  hockey  out  of  doors  all  the  year  round.  As 


the  four  classes.  This  series  of  games  extends  over  six  Satur. 
day  afternoons,  so  that  each  class  may  meet  each  other  class 
twice.  The  palm  is  awarded  to  the  team  holding  the  highest 
number  of  victories  in  the  end.  At  Bryn  Mawr  the  Seniors 
first  play  against  the  Sophomores,  and  the  Juniors  against  the 
Freshmen.  The  best  two  out  of  three  games  in  each  contest 
are  taken  as  decisive,  and  the  winning  classes  then  meet  in  the 
final  set  of  games. 

The  question  of  costume  is  still  discussed  among  basket-ball 
players.  Divided  skirts  are  the  single  predominating  feature. 
At  Smith,  Radcliffe  and  Yassar  they  play  in  the  gymnasium 
suit — consisting  of  a  loose,  dark-blue  blouse  and  bloomers, 
stockings  and  low  tennis  shoes — worn  for  all  outdoor  sports. 
The  class  numeral,  in  the  class  color,  is  worn  on  the  blouse  of 
team  members.  In  cold  weather  sweaters  of  the  class  color  are 
worn.  At  Vassar  only  those  girls  holding  records  may  wears 
V  on  their  sweaters.  At  Bryn  Mawr  team  members  weal 
flannel  blouses  of  the  class  color,  a  short  corduroy  skirt  and 
knickerbockers,  low  shoes  and  leggings.  The  class  numeral  is 
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Basket-Ball  Team,  Class  of  ’96,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 


Winners  of  the  Championship  in  the  Spring  Contest.  1896. 


they  have  no  classes  there,  in  the  American  sense  of  the  term, 
the  tournaments, are  generally  held  between  different  clubs.  At 
Bryn  Mawr  the  Fall  is  spent  in  getting  the  team  play  well 
under  way  before  Winter  closes  all  but  indoor  practice,  since, 
to  those  accustomed  to  the  far  more  vigorous  field  game,  a 
gymnasium  is  hardly  large  enough  for  any  thing  but  practice  in 
special  lines.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  hard  enough  the  sport 
begins  again  and  moves  on  to  its  climax  in  the  Spring  contest 
for  the  championship.  The  class  that  wins  the  championship  at 
Bryn  Mawr  in  1897  will  be  in  fine  lustre.  In  addition  to  the 
glory  of  victory,  it  will  hold  during  the  next  year  a  silver 
lantern  which  the  champions  of  ’96  bestowed,  at  parting,  upon 
their  honorable  foe,  ’97,  and  which  will  hereafter  fill  the  office 
of  a  challenge  cup.  A  lantern,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the 
Bryn  Mawr  emblem. 

Another  minor  variation  in  basket-ball  procedure  is  found  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  tournaments.  At  Smith  the  two  lower- 
class  teams  compete.  At  Yassar  the  matches  are  engaged  in  by 


on  the  blouse.  At  Leland  Stanford  University  the  costumc- 
consists  of  a  sweater,  bloomers,  stockings  and  low  shoes. 
Almost  universally  the  players  wear  their  hair  down  in  braids 
When  necessary,  the  front  locks  are  held  back  b}r  a  stout  blacft 
ribbon  austerely  bound  about  the  head. 

One  or  two  points  not  touched  on  in  this  account  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Miss  Ilardcastle,  formerly  a  student  at  Bryn  Mawr, 
in  an  article  published  in  the  Girton  -Review  for  March,  1896 
The  following  extract  is  quoted  for  the  sake  of  the  points  re¬ 
ferred  to  and  because  English  opinion  on  athletics  has  its  par. 
ticular  value : — 

Reference  to  the  athletics  on  the  campus  brings  to  my  mind  a  most 
characteristic  scene,  which  rightly  requires  a  brush,  not  a  pen,  to  do  it 
justice.  A  tennis  tournament  on  a  glorious  October  day,  the  champions 
to  represent  Bryn  Mawr,  Girton  and  the  Harvard  Annex,  playing  in 
grim  earnest,  the  spectators  excitedly  waving  little  flags,  blue  for 
Girton,  yellow  for  Bryn  Mawr,  and  crimson  for  Harvard,  with  gestures 
that  contrast  strangely  with  the  academic  cap  and  gown  worn,  though 
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these  are  over  the  most  fascinatingly  feminine  of  costumes;  as  a  back 
ground,  the  prosaic  gray  front  of  Morion  Hall,  decorated  with  similar 
flags  of  gigantic  dimensions,  and  over  all  the  blue  of  an  American 
aky,  and  an  atmosphere  which  addp  intensity  to  ever}'  tone  of  color 
and  an  electric  thrill  to  every  sensation.  A  basket-ball  match  be¬ 
tween  the  Junior  and  Sophomore  classes  would  form  a  fitting  pendant 
to  this  picture.  Here  the  difference  of  nationality  is  most  apparent 
in  the  substitution  of  a  “yell’’  for  our  cheer  and  exclamations  of 
"play  up.”  This  yell  takes  various  forms,  but  is  always  shouted 


rhythmically  on  one  note;  it  may  be  "Rah,  rah,  rah.  cheer  Bryn 
Mawr,  ’96,”  to  encourage  the  Sophomore  team  as  a  whole;  or  it  may 
be  "Captain  Bowman,  fiery  foeman.”  as  a  reward  of  some  peculiarly 
brilliant  feat  of  their  chief;  to  realize  its  powerful  emotional  effect 


one  must  have  taken  part  in  it,  and  after  such  an  experience  our  Eng¬ 
lish  applause  seems  almost  cold  by  comparison. 

K.  A.  L 


WOAEN  IN  The  professions. 

SINGING-. — By  CLEMENTINE  DE  VERE-SAPIO. 


Among  the  numerous  professions  which  modern  civilization 
has  placed  within  woman’s  reach,  music,  in  all  its  various 
branches,  remains  foremost.  Of  these  branches,  singing  is  the 
most  remunerative.  While  singing  has  been  profitable  from 
times  remote,  its  field  was,  until  comparatively  recently,  rather 
limited  for  women.  Professional  singers,  as  well  as  actors  and 
all  public  performers,  until  early  in  the  present  century  were 
considered  a  class  apart  from  the  rest  of  society,  seldom  receiv¬ 
ing  any  social  consideration  or  recognition.  The  evolution  of 
modern  ideas  and  the  progress  of  civilization  have  worked 
great  changes  and  destroyed  almost  all  prejudice  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  thus  enabling  a  better  class  of  women  to  join  the  ranks  of 
musicians — women  who  were,  by  the  old  ruling  order  of  ideas, 
kept  away  from  this  fieu.. 

At  the',  present  day  singing  as  a  profession — including  opera, 
oratorio,  concert,  church  and  teaching  —  is  looked  upon  not 
only  as  a  lucrative  occupation-  but  also  as  one  entitled  to 
respect,  even  by  the  most  conservative  people.  The  relative 
facility  with  which  its  prizes  may  now  be  won  has  its  draw¬ 
back  in  the  fact  that,  allured  by  the  deserved  success  of  many, 
some  entirely  unqualified,  or,  at  least,  insufficiently  fitted,  for 
the  profession  have  failed  to  realize  their  hopes  and  have  been 
the  cause  of  their  own  bitter  disappointment.  The  risk  of  such 
disappointment  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  averted  by  judicious 
and  careful  preliminary  examination  of  the  aspiring  singer’s 
qualifications.  The  question  of  fitness  is  a  very  important  one, 
embracing  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental  capacity. 

First  of  all,  a  musical  nature  is  abolutely  necessary.  That  is 
to  say,  the  student  must  possess  the  sense  of  rhythm,  perfect 


intonation,  a  good  ear  for  melody  and  a  decided  taste  for 
music.  These  qualities  are  all  easily  detected  in  early  child¬ 
hood  and  should  be  carefully  uoted  by  parents  or  friends,  as 
they  are  the  sure  signs  of  a  musical  nature  and  become  apparent 
long  before  the  time  when  the  vocal  organ  begins  to  manifest 
its  singing  powers.  At  this  latter  period,  provided  the  above 
mentioned  qualifications  exist,  the  question  of  voice  culture 
comes  prominently  to  the  front.  This  question  is  a  very  del¬ 
icate  one,  and  while  no  age  can  be  definitely  set  for  beginning 
to  ascertain  the  possibilities  of  the  vocal  organ,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  not  before  the  age  of  fifteen  should  cultivation  of  the  voice 
be  thought  of.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions,  cases  of  earlier 
or  later  development,  but, fifteen  is  the  age  at  which  studies 
may  generally  be  commenced,  if  there  is  any  promise  of  a 
voice.  In  some  cases  studies  begun  much  later — even  at 
twenty-five  years  of  age — ha’ve  given  excellent  results.  All 
depends  upon  individual  physical  conditions,  but  fifteen  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  average. 

As  in  other  branches  of  education,  the  fundamental  basis  of  a  - 
musical  training' must  be  the  same  for  every  one,  regardless  of 
what  the  individual  temperament  may  promise.  Technical  in¬ 
struction,  such  as  reading,  solfeggio,  and  musical  theory,  should 
be  insisted  upon,  thereby  insuring  a  sound  foundation  on  which 
to  build.  The  lack  of  proper  consideration  given  to  this  essen¬ 
tial  point  may  have  disastrous  consequences,  felt  throughout  a 
whole  career  and  hampering  the  artist  at  every  step. 

All  would-be  singers  should,  time  and  circumstances  permit¬ 
ting,  devote  one  year  to  sight  reading  before  attempting  vocal 
culture.  The  eventual  benefit  would  be  immense  and  vocal 
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progress  made  easy.  This  vital  point  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged.  Then,  too,  most  careful  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  training  during  the  development  of  the  vocal  organ.  In 
this  delicate  period  the  voice  is  easily  directed,  and  on  account 
of  its  very  ductility,  it  may  occasionally  mislead  the  t«acher 
regarding  its  ultimate  tendency.  How  many  young  voices 
which  seemed  to  point  in  some  special  direction  have  given 
later  entirely  opposite  results !  How  many  supposed  dramatic 
sopranos  have  become  instead  coluratura  singers !  How  many 
flute-like  voices  have  developed  into  heavy  and  deep  contral¬ 
tos  !  I  say  nothing  of  the  misleading  temperament,  which  often 
reveals  itself  in  an  unexpected  way.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely 
necessary  to  direct  the  studies  of  each  beginner  on  a  general 
basis,  the  teacher  awaiting  and  watching  patiently  the  gradual 
formation  and  assertion  of  personality.  Personality  and  tem¬ 
perament  reveal  themselves  at  the  proper  moment,  decidedly 
and  irresistibly.  Then  is  the  time  to  direct  the  studies  in  the 
special  line  to  which  these  qualities  point.  A  smaller  number  of 
failures  would  have  to  be  registered  were  this  course  followed, 
were  students  less  ambitious  and  instructors  more  cautious. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  a  solid  and  complete  musical  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  is  not  the  lack  of  good  professors  and 
opportunities,  but  rather  the  eagerness  of  students  and  parents 
to  reap  too  soon  the  fruits  of  their  endeavours.  The  general 
cry:  “  Qo  to  Europe  to  study!"  is' — except  in  certain  special 
cases  and  emergencies — the  outcome  of  a  mistaken  idea.  Those 
who  so  ardently  advocate  it  are  apparently  unaware  that  they 
possess  in  their  own  country  the  same  advantages  which  they 
seek  elsewhere  and  find  generally  at  the  cost  of  great  discom¬ 
fort.  The  only  real  advantage  of  a  musical  education  in  Europe 
— provided  the  pupil  has  the  good  luck  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  competent  teacher — lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  for 
students  to  secure  there  any  professional  engagement  until  they 
are  qualified.  Consequently,  they  are  forced  to  follow  a  longer 
and  uninterrupted  course  of  studies  than  is  ever  thought  of  here. 

In  the  United  States  a  student  possessing  a  good  voice,  if 
able  to  sing  a  few  songs  in  parrot-like  fashion,  is  in  constant 
danger  of  receiving  alluring  offers  from,  managers  of  minor  im¬ 
portance,  offers  which,  at  an  early  period  of  her  musical  edu¬ 
cation,  seem  indeed  very  desirable,  but  are  in  reality  most 
detrimental  to  the  future  artiste.  As  very  few  can  resist  such 
temptation,  the  extent  of  the  injury  done  is  almost  beyond  calcu¬ 
lation.  The  flimsy  and  superficial  success  sometimes  obtained 
by  a  pupil  during  this  premature  stage  of  musical  cultivation  has 
often  fatal  effects  upon  her  mind.  She  fancies  that  the  profes¬ 
sional  field  has  been  opened  to  her ;  technical  studies  are  hence¬ 
forth  neglected,  in  many  cases  entirely  abandoned,  but  she 
finds  out  sooner  or  later  that  the  imagined  professional  field 
was  only  in  reality  the  narrow,  but  crowded  circle  of  medi¬ 
ocrity,  from  which  she  will  with  difficulty,  if  ever,  extricate 
herself. 

Regarding  the  various  classes  of  vocal  work — opera,  orato¬ 
rio,  concert,  church  singing  and  teaching— -a  clear  distinction 
should  be  made.  Upon  the  proper  choice  depends,  in  a  large 
measure,  success  or  failure.  Many  women  are  guided  more  by 
their  ambition  to  go  on  the  operatic  stage  than  by  temperament, 
mistaking,  perhaps  unconsciously,  the  wish  for  the  ability". 

The  operatic  stage  is,  of  all  the  different  branches  of  vocal 
music,  the  one  which  demands  more  extensive  qualifications 
than  any  other,  not  only  musical,  but  also,  and  in  great  meas¬ 
ure,  histrionic  and  physical.  Of  the  last  two  gifts  the  singing 
teacher  is  not  always  able  to  judge,  and  while  thoroughly  sin¬ 
cere  in  his  endeavors  to  direct  the  pupil  to  the  stage,  he  is  liable 
to  make  mistakes,  causing  not  only  loss  of  time,  but  often  chang¬ 
ing  for  the  worse  the  whole  career.  One  who  is  well  qualified 
only  as  a  concert  singer  would  meet  with  failure  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  were  the  operatic  stage  essayed,  while  another,  possessing 
marked  dramatic  gifts,  would  be  better  adapted  to  a  stage 
career.  It  is  advisable  to  consult  artists  of  recognized  ability, 
unless  the  temperament  is  so  manifestly  apparent  that  no  doubt 
is  possible  as  to  its  leading. 

During  the  years  of  instruction  the  studies  must  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  music  alone.  The  reading  of  literature  of  an  elevating 
kind  is  to  be  recommended.  Not  infrequently  we  meet  singers 
of  superior  vocal  endowments,  wholly  lacking  in  literary  cul¬ 
ture.  In  such  individuals  the  natural  instinct  often  works 
wonders  when  they  are  called  upon  for  the  impersonation  of 
character,  but  they  are  not  to  be  taken  as  examples.  The  true 
artist  needs  to  be  a  person  of  general  culture. 

In  order  to  take  entire  advantage  of  all  the  qualities  which 
Nature  has  placed  at  her  disposal,  a  singer  should  endeavor  to 
lead  a  quiet  life  and  adopt  a  plain  and  nourishing  diet.  An 


existence  full  of  excitement  is  fatiguing  mentally  and  physically, 
and  is  to  be  avoided  by  the  serious  student.  It  is  impossible  to 
be  at  once  an  artist  and  a  social  butterfly.  Late  suppers  and 
small  hours  are  injurious  to  the  voice. 

Of  all  the  different  branches  of  vocal  work  the  most  difficult 
for  women  is  the  operatic.  The  nature  of  the  work,  the  sur¬ 
roundings  and  the  facility  with  which  vanity  may  be  developed 
at  the  expense  of  worthy  emulation  render  it  a  very  arduous 
undertaking,  unless  these  difficulties  are  counterbalanced  by 
sterling  individuality. 

“  Voce ,  voce,  voce!"  is  Rossini’s  well-known  answer  to  the 
question:  “What  is  required  to  make  a  successful  singer?” 
To  this  must  be  added,  especially  for  the  operatic  aspirant: 
Health ,  health ,  health! — brain,  brain,  brain! 

Concert  and  oratorio  singing  opens  a  vast  field  to  many  who, 
possessing  all  the  necessary  gifts  of  voice  and  disposition,  have 
no  inclination  for  the  stage,  or  are  lacking  in  certain  special 
qualities  indispensable  for  that  calling.  This  class  of  singing, 
although  possessing  less  of  the  glitter  and  attractive  splendor 
of  the  footlights,  is  more  intimately  associated  with  the  highest 
manifestations  of  musical  art.  In  its  realm  nothing  is  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  artifice  or  conventionality.  The  surroundings  are  in 
keeping  with  the  pure  and  refined  atmosphere  created  by  this 
noble  expression  of  art,  and  the  woman  aspiring  to  success 
will  find  her  pathway  much  less  arduous  and  her  associations 
much  more  congenial  than  in  the  theatre. 

Church  singing  constitutes  a  quiet  and  dignified  .occupation, 
which,  although  less  remunerative  than  concert  work,  affords 
good  pay  for  the  small  amount  of  time  demanded,  permits  the 
singer  to  reside  in  one  place  and  to  engage  in  other  occupations 
during  the  week.  Good  church  singing  requires  more  culture 
and  natural  ability  than  is  generally  believed.  It  is  unjust  to 
consider  it  as  the  refuge  of  those  who  have  not  succeeded  in 
one  of  the  other  branches.  Not  infrequently  do  we  find  in  its 
ranks  artists  of  great  talent,  and  circumstances  often  bring 
about  the  choice  of  this  work  by  persons  who  certainly  would 
have  excelled  in  a  larger  sphere.  A  successful  church  singer 
must  be  a  good  reader;  she  must  possess  a  pure  voice  and  be 
educated  into  a  refined  and  correct  style,  with  no  exaggeration, 
no  striving  after  effect  and  none  of  the  many  artifices  which  are 
often  the  only  salvation  of  the  mediocre  operatic  singer. 

Teaching  vocal  music,  as  a  profession,  is  well  adapted  to 
women,  but  it  is  frequently  adopted  lightly  and  with  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  serious  responsibility  involved.  Singers  who 
have  failed  in  their  own  public  work  for  want  of  talent  cannot 
be  good  instructors.  Singers  with  talent  who  retire  from  public 
life  may  be  excellent  teachers.  Those  who  never  entered  the 
profession  as  singers  but  are  equipped  with  a  thorough  musical 
education,  natural  taste,  and  enough  voice  to  enable  them  to 
illustrate  their  theory,  are  perfectly  qualified  to  give  vocal  in¬ 
struction.  Musicianship  is  in  all  cases  the  sine  qua  non. 

There  are  incompetent  teachers  all  over  the  world ;  only  in 
America,  however,  do  we  see  a  pupil,  having  badly  studied  for 
a  few  months,  believing  herself  able  to  teach,  impart  her  half- 
learned  lesson  to  another,  who  in  turn  transmits  this  second¬ 
hand  misinformation  to  a  third  victim.  The  three  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  hold  the  original  professor  -responsible  for  their  methods 
or  to  claim  to  be  his  followers. 

Hardly  less  unfortunate  is  the  common  tendency  of  pupils  to 
change  teachers,  a  proceeding  uufairto  the  instructor,  demoral¬ 
izing  to  the  student  and  detrimental  to  the  voice.  Select  your 
teacher  with  care  and  the  exercise  of  your  best  judgment,  and 
do  not  change  without  serious  cause.  Frequent  changes,  even 
from  one  good  instructor  to  another  equally  good,  are  always 
at  the  expense  of  time  and  progress. 

Although  I  have  dealt  separately  with  each  class  of  singing, 
it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  those  adequately  endowed  should 
not  embrace  more  than  one  at  a  time,  or  several  in  succession, 
according  to  circumstances.  Artists  with  varied  gifts  are  nu¬ 
merous.  Versatility,  however,  should  be  the  outcome  of  natural 
endowments  and  not  a  thing  aimed  at,  for,  when  the  specific 
vocation  of  the  student  decidedly  asserts  itself,  all  her  energies 
should  be  concentrated  in  that  direction. 

In  addition  to  the  lines  already  mentioned,  women  singers 
find  employment  in  operetta,  vaudeville,  comic  singing  and 
chorus  work.  The  decision  regarding  the  respective  values  of 
these  I  will  leave  to  the  individual  inclination  of  the  singer. 

The  widespread  progress  of  music  and  the  more  liberal  ideas 
regarding  woman’s  work  have  so  enlarged  her  horizon  that  in 
vocal  music  she  now  has  not  only  adequate  means  of  self-sup¬ 
port,  but  also  opportunity  for  mental  growth  and  the  acquiring; 
of  an  honored  name  in  the  world  of  art. 
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THE  PATRIOTIC  SOCIETIES.— No.  5. 

TEE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

By  Carolyn  Halsted. 


Of  all  the  patriotic  orders,  the  one 
with  the  broadest  field  of  usefulness 
opening  before  it  is  the  National  Society 
of  the  Children  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  since  it  has  the  training  in  pa¬ 
triotism  of  the  Nation’s  young  people, 
the  potential  heroes  and  heroines  of 
any  crisis  affecting  the  country’s  wel¬ 
fare.  The  founder  of  the  Society,  Mrs. 
Daniel  Lothrop,  laid  her  plans  for  it 
before  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  (he  American 
Revolution,  assembled  in  annual  convention  at  Washington  in 
February,  1895.  She  is  the  Regent  of  the  Old  Concord  Chapter 
of  the  parent  organization.  It  was  unanimously  voted  that  the 
new  organization  should  be  formed,  and  Mrs.  Lothrop  was 
chosen  its  President  for  a  term  of  four  years,  with  power  to 
organize  it  as  she  should  see  fit.  As  a  result,  on  April  5th, 
1895,  the  Society  was  formally  organized 
in  Washington — its  permanent  headquar¬ 
ters — being  incorporated  six  days  later. 

Ip  its  eighteen  months  of  existence  the 
Society  has  grown  rapidly,  having  now 
on  its  roll  some  fourteen  hundred  mem¬ 
bers,  with  new  ones  coming  in  every  day. 

There  are  local  societies  in  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union  as  well  as  in  nearly 
every  city,  some  of  the  large  cities  having 
two  or  more.  Each  local  society  has  for 
President  a  Daughter  of  the  American 
Revolution,  but  the  other  officers  are 
chosen  from  among  the  young  members. 

These  local  societies  are  independent  of 
the  parent  order,  though  they  owe  it  alle¬ 
giance  and  their  members  also  belong  to 
it.  The  annual  dues  are  fifty  cents,  half 
of  which  sum  goes  to  the  National  Society, 
except  in  the  case  of  members-at-large, 
when  the  whole  amount  is  thus  disposed 
of.  A  member-at-large  is  one  who  has 
not  joined  any  local  branch,  simply  be¬ 
coming  a  member  of  the  National  Society.  The  constitution 
thus  sets  forth  the  objects  of  the  association  : 

We,  the  children  and  youth  of  America,  in  order  to  know  more 
about  our  country  from  its  formation,  and  thus  to  grow  up  into  good 
citizens,  with  a  love  for  and  an  understanding  of  the  principles  and 
institutions  of  our  ancestors,  do  unite  under  the  guidance  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in  the  society  to 
be  called  the  National  Society  of  the  Children  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution.  All  children  and  youth  of  America,  of  both  sexes,  from  birth 
to  the  age  of  eighteen  years  for  the  girls  and  twenty-one  for  the  boys, 
may  join  this  Society,  provided  they  descend  in  direct  line  from  patri¬ 
otic  ancestors  who  helped  to  plant  or  to  perpetuate  this  country  in  the 
Colonies,  or  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  or  in  any  other  way.  We  take 
for  objects  in  this  Society  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  American 
history,  so  that  we  may  understand  and  love  our  country  better,  and 
then  any  patriotic  work  that  will  help  us  to  that  end,  keeping  a  con¬ 
stant  endeavor  to  influence  all  other  children  and  youth  to  the  same 
purpose ;  to  help  to  save  the  places  made  sacred  by  the  American  men 
and  women  who  forwarded  American  independence;  to  find  out  and 
to  honor  the  lives  of  children  and  youth  of  the  Colonies  and  of  the 
American  Revolution;  to  promote  the  celebration  of  all  patriotic  an¬ 
niversaries  ;  to  place  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
other  patriotic  documents  in  every  place  appropriate  for  them ;  and  to 
hold  our  American  flag  sacred  above  all  other  flags.  In  short,  to  fol¬ 
low  the  injunctions  of  Washington,  who  in  his  youth  served  his 
country,  till  we  can  perform  the  duties  of  good  citizens.  And  to  love, 
uphold,  and  extend  the  institutions  of  American  liberty,  and  the 
principles  that  made  and  saved  our  country. 

When  the  girls  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  they  pass  on 
into  the  fold  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
while  the  boys  may  become  candidates  for  membership  in  one 
of  the  masculine  patriotic  orders  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

That  the  Society  may  be  far-reaching  and  liberal  in  its  in¬ 


fluence  and  policy,  it  extends  a  cordial  invitation  and  gives  a 
warm  welcome  to  all  young  people  to  attend  its  meetings, 
whether  or  not  they  may  have  claim  to  regular  membership.  In 
this  respect  the  order  is  one  of  the  broadest  and  most  beneficent 
yet  started,  well  calculated  to  help  on  the  work  of  the  public 
schools  in  promoting  patriotism  and  good  government.  It  will 
also  help  boys  and  girls  all  over  the  land  to  reverence  and  up¬ 
hold  the  fundamental  truths  of  their  country  and  to  respect 
each  other’s  rights. 

Each  local  society  has  its  own  mode  of  interesting  and  amus¬ 
ing  its  members,  and  many  and  varied  are  the  projects  tried. 
A  reading  circle  is  a  favorite  pastime  among  the  older  members, 
who  thereby  combine  practice  in  the  art  of  reading  aloud  with 
the  acquisition  of  information  concerning  the  annals  of  their 
own  country.  After  the  reading  is  finished,  they  join  in  games 
and  have  one  of  these  general  jollifications  for  which  young  lads 
and  maidens  are  always  the  brighter  and  better.  Debating  is 

another  diversion  and  the  boys  and  girls 
enter  into  it  with  hearty  good  will.  They 
take  some  topic  of  national  importance, 
past  or  present,  choose  sides  and  discuss 
its  pros  and  cons  with  zest. 

Another  notable  feature  of  their  reunions 
is  the  singing  of  national  hymns  and  songs. 
It  was  the  idea  of  Mrs.  James  Robert 
McKee,  daughter  of  ex-President  Harrison 
and  a  leading  officer  of  the  Society,  to 
have  the  small  patriots  systematically 
trained  by  a  competent  professor  of  music 
to  sing:  “My  Country,  ’Tis  of  Thee,” 
“The  Star  Spangled  Banner,”  “Colum¬ 
bia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,”  and  other 
patriotic  songs.  It  is  a  fact  that  compara¬ 
tively  few  American  men  and  women  can 
sing  even  one  or  two  of  these  songs  all 
through  correctly.  Nearly  every  local 
society  has  its  chorus,  and  where  it  in¬ 
cludes  a  performer  on  the  violin  or  piano 
the  vocal  music  is  supplemented  by  an  in¬ 
strumental  accompaniment.  Much  rever¬ 
ence  is  paid  to  the  flag,  which  the  young  patriots  salute  on  all 
proper  occasions  with  the  regular  flag  drill.  As  soon  as  a  society 
becomes  numerically  strong  enough,  it  secures  a  banner  of  its  own. 
Another  feature  which  the  children  enjoy  is  the  collecting  of 
a  library  for  their  own  especial  society,  the  librarian  being 
appointed  from  among  their  number.  Professor  John  Fiske, 
the  eminent  historian  of  Harvard  University,  has  made  out  a 
list  of  books  especially  for  the  Society  which  will  also  prove 
valuable  reading  for  any  stu¬ 
dent  of  American  history.  It 
includes  his  own  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  American  Revolution 
and  Critical  Period  of  Ameri¬ 
can  History ,  Irving’s  life  of 
Washington ,  Morse’s  Frank¬ 
lin  and  John  Adams ,  Tyler’s 
Patrick  Henry,  Familiar  Let¬ 
ters  of  John  Adams  to  His 
Wife,  Stone’s  Campaign  of 
General  John  Burgoyne,  and 
other  standard  works  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Revolutionary  pe¬ 
riod. 

Many  of  the  societies  keep 
a  scrap  book  into  which  are 
pasted  by  the  children  news¬ 
paper  cuttings  and  documents 
of  historical  and  biographi¬ 
cal  interest.  Relics  and  heir¬ 
looms  of  Revolutionary  days 
are  collected  and  preserved  by  the  societies.  While  thus  pro¬ 
moting  the  love  of  home  and  country,  the  young  people  derive 
much  innocent  pleasure  and  recreation  from  their  gatherings  and 
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form  friendships  among  their  colleagues  which,  in  many  cases, 
will  last  throughout  a  lifetime,  strengthening  as  the  boys  and 
girls  grow  into  men  and  women  and  graduate  into  the  older 
patriotic  orders. 

The  first,  local  society  was  founded  in  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
on  May  11,  1895,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Lothrop,  “The  Wayside,” 
once  the  abiding  place  of  Hawthorne  and  Louisa  M.  Alcott, 
wl»ere  the  latter  lived  with  her  sisters  (all  Little  Women),  and 
where  the  book  was  written.  This  pioneer  Society  has  had  many 
delightful  and  profitable  reunions,  and  has  accomplished  much 
in  the  way  of  promoting  knowledge  and  enjoyment.  It  has  a 
reading  circle,  which  meets  every  fortnight  on  the  grounds  of 
“The  Wayside”  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  afternoon,  when 
three  or  four  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  lend  their  services  in 
reading  history  aloud.  A  committee  of  boys  and  girls  is  elected 
to  choose  the  readers  for  each  meeting  and  the  games  to  follow. 
Numerous  excursions  have  been  made  to  historical  spots  by  the 
Society.  One  that  created  enthusiam  was  to  Sudbury,  where 
stands  Longfellow’s  “  Wayside 
Inn.”  The  children  had  the 
Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  read  to 
them  before  starting,  "and  spent 
several  hours  on  the  spot,  taking 
their  luncheon  along  and  going 
over  the  old  house  leisurely. 

Sometimes  a  plan  has  been 
drawn  up  for  one  of  these  jour¬ 
neys,  and  then  with  maps  and 
books  and  talks  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  go  over  the  ground  in  imag¬ 
ination  without  really  doing  any 
actual  travelling — rather  a  Bar¬ 
mecide  feast,  from  a  child’s 
point  of  view. 

The  New  York  City  society 
is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
and  progressive  in  the  order. 

A  novel  entertainment  was  that 
given  for  its  members  early  in 
the  present  Summer,  by  its  Pres¬ 
ident,  Mrs.  William  Cummings 
Story,  at  her  beautiful  home  in 
Lawrence,  Long  Island — a  short 
ride  from  the  great  metropolis. 

The  young  people  and  their 
relatives  went  down  on  a  bright 
Saturday  afternoon  and  passed 
several  happy  hours  on  the  big 
piazzas  and  broad  lawns  of  their 
hostess.  The  verandas  were 
draped  in  American  flags  and 
decorated  with  palms  and  Orien¬ 
tal  rugs,  and  there  the  visitors 
gathered  to  listen  to  Mrs.  Story’s 
cordial  address  of  welcome  and 
to  hear  about  the  capture  of  Sag 
Harbor,  a  Long  Island  victory 
of  which  the  day  chosen  was 
an  anniversary.  Then  they 
were  treated  to  a  show  of  skil¬ 
ful  legerdemain  by  a  professor 
in  the  art,  and  after  singing 
familiar  national  airs,  refresh¬ 
ments  were  served.  Mrs.  Story 

also  presented  a  promised  prize  to  the  member  who  had 
brought  into  the  New  York  society  the  largest  number  of  new 
candidates.  It  was  a  handsome  inkstand  and  was  won  by 
Frederick  W.  Sumner,  a  descendant  of  General  Joseph  Palmer, 
of  Revolutionary  fame.  A  pretty  incident  in  the  day’s  fete  was 
the  collection  by  the  children  of  a  sum  to  help  that  children’s 
charity  for  children,  the  Messiah  Home,  of  New  York. 

The  first  branch  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  the  Valentine  Holt 
Society  of  San  Francisco.  It  has  a  large  membership,  much 
energy  being  displayed  by  its  promotors.  It  was  named — a 
custom  followed  by  many  of  the  local  chapters — after  a  young 
hero  in  the  great  struggle  for  liberty,  who,  when  only  thirteen 
years  old,  was  chosen  to  he  a  despatch  bearer  because  of  his 
fearlessness.  It  is  a  special  object  of  the  organization  to  bring 
to  light  the  hoys  and  girls  who  rendered  service  to  their  country 
during  the  Revolution. 

The  Fort  Washington  Society,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  al¬ 
ready  in  its  short  career  made  two  contributions  to  historic 
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monuments — one  toward  the  purchase  of  the  bronze  statue  of 
the  Minute  Man  exhibited  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  the 
other  for  the  Mary  Washington  monument. 

Two  of  the  Connecticut  societies  have  joined  forces  and 
placed  a  tablet  on  the  tree  under  which  Whitefield  preached 
in  1747. 

The  American  Monthly  Magazine ,  the  organ  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  has  a  children’s  department  de¬ 
voted  to  the  doings  of  the  young  Society.  Its  members  send 
accounts  of  their  local  societies,  forward  bits  of  newly-discov¬ 
ered  history,  and  questions  and  answers  to  the  Question  Box. 

The  National  Society  held  its  first  Congress  in  W ashington  on 
the  last  anniversary  of  Washington’s  birthday.  This  is  to  be 
an  annual  affair,  like  the  Continental  Congress  of  the  Daughters, 
and  at  it  will  gather  delegates  and  members  from  all  parts  of 
the  land,  to  report  on  their  local  societies,  and  to  unite  in  a 
yearly  festivity  at  which  patriotism  and  recreation  will  rule. 
The  first  Congress  was  held  in  the  Church  of  Our  Father,  and, 

besides  the  children,  many  of 
the  Daughters  were  present, 
both  as  senior  officers  of  the  va¬ 
rious  chapters  and  as  visitors. 
Mrs.  Lothrop  opened  the  Con¬ 
gress  by  ringing  a  small  bell  of 
quaint  design,  the  first  one  made 
from  the  historic  relic  of  Con¬ 
necticut’s  Mother  Bailey,  a  fa¬ 
mous  personage  in  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  times.  Bright  ad¬ 
dresses  were  read  by  the  child 
secretaries,  while  Mrs.  McKee 
and  other  Daughters  told  how 
the  small  people  from  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  nation  were  eagerly 
coming  to  join  the  Society’s 
ranks.  Mrs.  Lothrop  presented 
the  Connecticut  societies  with  a 
beautiful  flag  because  that  is 
the  banner  State,  counting  the 
greatest  number  of  members. 
Each  boy  and  girl  was  deco¬ 
rated  with  a  badge  of  red,  white 
and  blue  ribbon,  having  a  little 
bow  at  the  top,  and  many  wore 
the  Society’s  badge,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  eagle  in  gold  holding  the 
flag  in  his  claws,  surrounding 
which  is  a  blue  band  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Society  in  gold 
letters.  In  the  afternoon  one  of 
the  Washington  local  societies, 
the  “  Pirum  Ripley,”  enter¬ 
tained  the  Congress  at  a  Con¬ 
tinental  Tea.  Mrs.  Cleveland 
graciously  received  them  at  the 
White  House,  having  a  smile 
and  a  pleasant  word  for  each. 

The  organization  is  receiving 
encouragement  from  distin¬ 
guished  men  and  women  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  Union,  who 
act  as  sponsors  and  are  called 
State  promoters.  They  are  chosen 
from  among  each  State’s  most 
prominent  citizens,  always  including  the  governor  and  his  wife. 
A  few  of  those  lending  this  sanction  and  aid  are  :  Ex-President 
Harrison,  Vice-President  Stevenson,  General  and  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Greeley,  Bishop  Nichols,  of  California ;  Senator  and  Mrs.  Francis 
E.  Warren,  Professor  John  Fiske  and  Hon.  ChaunceyM.  Depew. 

Mrs.  Lothrop,  the  founder,  has  long  been  working  for  the 
edification  cf  children.  She  is  the  wife  of  the  late  Daniel  Lothrop, 
the  publisher,  who  did  so  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  literature.  As  “Margaret  Sidney,”  the  author  of  Fire 
Little  Peppers  and  other  delightful  books  for  children,  Mrs. 
Lothrop  has  long  been  known  among  the  young  people. 

Little  Margaret  Lothrop’s  name  stands  as  No.  1  on  the  roll 
of  membership.  Like  her  mother,  she  is  deeply  concerned  in 
ail  that  affects  the  Society’s  welfare.  She  holds  the  office  of 
Secretary  to  the  Old  North  Bridge  Society,  of  Concord,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  as  already  stated  the  first  organized. 

Karl  Slaughter  Bradford  is  the  great-great-grandson  of  Major 
Samuel  Kellett  Bradford,  of  England  and  Virginia,  who  came 
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to  America  out  of  sympathy  for  the  Colonists.  He  served  as  an 
officer  of  Virginia  artillery  in  the  Continental  line,  and  was 
aide-de-camp  to  General  George  Weedon.  He  married  the 
great-granddaughter  of  “King”  Carter,  of  Virginia.  Little 
Karl  lives  in  Washington,  and  is  a  bright  and  handsome  lad  of 
great  promise. 

One  of  the  first  charter  members  was  Benjamin  Harrison 

(“  Baby  ”)  McKee, 
grandson  of  ex-Presi- 
dent  Harrison,  and  a 
lineal  descendant  of 
many  men  noted  in  the 
country’s  history,  in¬ 
cluding  two  Presidents 
and  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  He  is  a 
sturdy  lad,  fond  of 
books  and  play,  a 
general  favorite  with 
his  playmates,  as  well 
as  a  kind  brother  to 
little  Mary  Lodge  Mc¬ 
Kee,  his  only  sister. 
Born  in  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  he  has  been 
something  of  a  travel¬ 
ler  during  his  short 
life,  lie  is  now  sum¬ 
mering  with  his  parents 
at  Saratoga. 

A  happy  and  love¬ 
able  little  member  is  Master  Sterling  Porter  Story,  aged  four, 
the  handsome  son  of  Mrs.  William  Cummings  Story,  Presi¬ 


dent  of  the  New 
York  City  soci¬ 
ety.  His  father 
belongs  to  the 
Sons  of  the 
American  Dev¬ 
olution,  and  his 
two  m  a  n  1  y 
brothers  are 
with  him  in  the 
junior  organi¬ 
zation,  so  the 
whole  family  is 
engaged  in  up¬ 
hold  i  n  g  the 
cause  of  patriot¬ 
ism.  Little  Ster¬ 
ling  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ancestors 
who  served  ther  • 
country  loyal!" 
during  the  day 
of  ’70,  amon,; 
them,  Colonel 
William  J  ohn 
Van  Vreden- 

burgh,  Daniel  Story,  the  Burnhams,  of  Burnham  Beeches, 
and  the  Honorable  Stephen  Allen,  of  New  York,  who  held 
something  like  thirty-five  public  offices  during  his  lifetime. 
At  the  fine  country  place  of  their  parents  at  Lawrence, 
Long  Island,  Sterling  and  his  brothers,  Allen  and  Harold, 
lead  an  ideal  boys’  life,  out  of  doors  most  of  the  time,  with, 
a  horse,  a  dozen  or  more  dogs,  bicycles  and  other  promo¬ 
ters  of  athletic  sports. 
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SEASONABLE  COO^E^Y. 

SEPTEMBER  DAMPNESS— IN  THE  MARKETS— TOO  MUCH  PORK  AND  VEAL— AS  TO  BAKER’S  BREAD— USES  OP  BREAD 

AND  CRACKER  CRUMBS— HOW  TO  TEST  AND  COOK  MUSHROOMS. 


With  the  advent  of  September  the  heat  of  Summer  is  usually 
over  and  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  relief.  The  cooler 
weather,  however,  brings  new  conditions,  dampness  taking  the 
place  of  heat  and  the  housekeeper  finding  it  necessary  to  be 
Vigilant  in  order  to  prevent  mildew  and  decay.  Soiled  and 
damp  clothes  thrown  into  the  clothes-basket  will  mould  before 
the  next  washing  day  and  should,  therefore,  be  perfectly  dry 
before  being  placed  in  the  hamper.  The  carpets  and  rugs  over 
the  cellar  are  likely  to  be  damp  and  the  rooms  require  drying 
off  by  a  mild  grate  or  furnace  fire.  A  clever  housekeeper 
utilizes  her  surplus  store  of  newspapers  for  a  quick  fire  when 
but  a  slight  heat  is  needed.  When  there  is  no  fireplace,  an  oil 
or  gas  stove  will  give  sufficient  heaJ;  to  dry  out  the  house. 
With  a  damp  house,  disease  in  the  fohn  of  diphtheria  or  fever 
is  likely  and  this  is  the  season  when  especial  cart  and  vigilance 
are  demanded. 

IN  THE  MARKETS. 

In  September  sweet  pickles,  preserved  waterme.on,  peaches, 
citron  and  grapes  are  prepared,  finishing  die  season's  offerings 
in  the  line  of  sweets  for  Winter  use. 

In  the  market  list  fruits  take  first  place.  They  include  a 
large  variety  of  apples  and  grapes,  while  peaches,  pears,  plums, 
quinces,  cantaloupes,  watermelons,  pineapples,  oranges  and 
tamarinds  certainly  prove  that  the  time  for  “made”  desserts 
is  not  yet. 

In  the  large  city  markets  there  are  few  changes  in  vegetables 
from  last  month,  but  elsewhere  few  vegetables  are  seen  except 
those  containing  wood-fibre  and  water,  such  as  the  turnip, 
carrot,  beet,  cabbage  and  squash.  In  the  large  markets  are 
seen  green  corn,  still  in  its  prime,  beans  of  all  kinds,  artichokes, 
cauliflower,  mushrooms,  egg-plant,  parsnips,  green  peppers  and 
salsify  or  oyster-plant. 

In  the  fish  market  there  are  a  few  changes.  Oysters  and 


scallops  come  in,  while  salmon  is  no  longer  in  season  after  this 
month.  'Among  the  new  fish  are  red  snappers  and  smelts, 
while  soft  crabs  and  Spanish  mackerel  are  at  their  best  during 
September. 

In  meats  there  is  little  change,  except  that  venison  appears  in 
some  of  the  large  city  shops.  Game  and  poultry  are  plentiful, 
the  season  for  grouse  and  wild  ducks  opening  this  month. 


MADE- OVER  ME  A  TS 

This  month  the  school  room  again  resounds  with  the  sound 
of  hurrying  footsteps,  and  the  menu  evidences  the  respect  of 
the  modern  housewife  for  health-giving  food  to  keep  these  busy 
little  people  in  trim  for  their  Winter’s  work.  It  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  made-over  meats  are  not  as  strengthening  as  are 
those  freshly  cooked,  and  that  to  have  a  large  roast  for  th® 
sake  of  serving  it  cold  day  after  clay  is  enough  to  set  the  whole 
family  in  battle  array.  Pork  and  veal  are  foods  to  be  sparingly 
used  at  any  time,  yet  the  homes  are  not  few  where  boiled  ham 
is  an  expected  dinner  dish  three  days  out  of  the  seven.  Small 
wonder  that  the  Children  of  such  households  are  pale  and  cross 
and,  when  growing  rapidly,  develop  all  kinds  of  frailties !  A 
roast  of  veal  or  of  pork  is  not  to  be  condemned,  for  the  variety 
of  meats  is  small  at  the  best,  and  all  kinds  may  find  a  place  on 
the  menu,  but  if  either  of  these  is  on  the  table  to-ddyr,  have  a 
juicy  beefsteak  to-morrow,  and  the  second  day  the  cold  meat 
with  plenty  of  vegetables  and  a  nourishing  dessert.  There  is 
much  wisdom  shown  when  the  menu  is  satisfying,  for  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  possible  to  eat  one’s  fill  and  yet  be  hungry.  Either 
pork  or  veal  makes  such  demands  upon  the  digestion  that  the 
whole  body  pays  tribute  in  strength.  For  this  reason,  either  is 
forbidden  food  for  the  frail  and  weak.  The  mother  who  has  a 
delicate  child  must  arrange  its  food  with  especial  care,  if  she 
would  give  the  weakling  a  fair  chance  in  the  world. 
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BA KER'S  BREAD  AND  CAKE. 

To  be  handicapped  with  a  rebellious  stomach  is  a  great  mis¬ 
fortune,  and  more  than  likely  the  cause  of  most  such  cases  was 
a  foolish  mother  who  provided  unwisely,  or  an  over-indulgent 
one  who  ever  had  a  penny  ready  for  a  cake  or  bun  at  the  bake 
shop.  There  can  scarcely  be  too  loud  a  protest  against  over¬ 
patronizing  these  shops.  In  our  large  cities  the  tendency  is 
more  and  more  toward  the  use  of  baker’s  bread  and  baker’s 
cake  and  dessert.  To  find  in  the  cities  a  servant  who  can  make 
bread  is  to  capture  a  rara  avis.  A  poor  living  indeed  is  the 
outcome  of  entire  reliance  upon  the  baker,  and  the  young  mem¬ 
bers  of  tbe  household  show  it  in  their  paleness  and  lack  of 
vitality.  Baker’s  bread  is  too  fresh  and  not  sufficiently  baked 
to  kill  the  yeast  plant.  When  eaten,  this  bread  swells  in  the 
stomach  and  gas  and  general  discomfort  result.  The  cake  is 
even  worse,  being  made  with  an  excess  of  soda  or  baking  pow¬ 
der.  Only  the  lazy  housekeeper  depends  upon  the  baker  for 
her  food,  and  she  need  not  marvel  that  the  members  of  her 
family  have  poor  health  and  are  generally  an  irritable  lot  of 
people  to  live  with. 


BREAD  VS.  CRACKER  CRUMBS. 

The  value  of  bread  and  cracker  crumbs  is  fully  appreciated 
by  the  modern  housekeeper.  Food  that  is  fried,  either  in  a  pan 
with  a  small  quantity  of  fat  or  in  sufficient  oil  to  immerse  the 
article,  is  seldom  without  such  a  covering.  Crumbs  are  also 
used  in  scallops,  stuffed  vegetables,  etc.  Just  when  to  use  the 
bread  and  when  the  cracker  crumb  is  often  perplexing.  A 
well-known  authority  on  cooking  advises  the  cracker  crumb  for 
all  scalloped  dishes,  such  as  oyster  or  tomato,  as  well  as  for  all 
fried  food,  that  is,  food  sauted  in  a  small  quantity  of  fat. 
This  includes  fish,  veal  cutlet,  scallops,  sweetbreads,  etc.  The 
cracker  crumbs  give  the  more  delicate  flavor  and  texture  to  the 
crust.  Bread  crumbs  are,  however,  much  preferred  for  crumb¬ 
ing  croquettes  or  for  fish  that  is  to  be  immersed  in  hot  fat — the 
crust  formed  being  crisp  and  dry.  Obviously,  there  is  more 
economy  in  using  the  bread  crumbs,  but  the  distinction  here 
made  will  be  found  satisfactory  from  a  gustatory  standpoint. 
Bread  crumbs  uever  make  satisfactory  scalloped  dishes,  as  too 
hard  and  dry  a  crust  is  formed.  To  make  bread  crumbs,  save  all 
the  crusts  and  pieces  left  from  too  generous  cutting,  those  too 
dry  for  toast,  the  trimmings  from  sandwiches,  etc.  Place  them 
in  a  moderate  heat  and  when  perfectly  dry,  roll  fine,  or — which 
is  much  easier — place  them  in  a  bag  made  of  white  duck,  lay 
the  bag  on  a  hard  surface  and  crush  the  bread  by  pounding  the 
bag  with  a  hammer.  This  will  reduce  the  bread  to  a  fine  crumb. 
It  should  then  be  sifted  through  a  gravy  strainer,  the  unsifted 
bread  being  returned  to  the  bag  and  again  pounded  with  the 
hammer.  Crumbs  do  not  keep  well,  so  it  is  wise  not  to  prepare 
too  generous  a  quantity  at  a  time.  To  crumb  any  article,  dip  it 
first  in  beaten  egg  and  then  in  the  crumbs.  Fish  is  dipped  in 
water,  then  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper  and  laid  in  the  bread 
or  cracker  dust. 

FRIED  SQUASH. 

The  white  “button”  squashes  about  four  inches  in  diameter 
are  best  when  fried.  Cut  the  vegetable  into  thin  slices,,  dip  in 
beaten  egg,  then  in  seasoned  bread  or  cracker  dust,  and  fry  in 
hot  fat.  Place  a  colander  in  a  granite  saucepan;  lay  a  soft 
yellow  paper  in  the  colander,  and  as  the  slices  become  brown 
place  them  on  the  paper ;  set  the  saucepan  in  the  oven  or  in  a 
warm  place  on  the  range.  The  paper  will  absorb  all  of  the  oil 
that  may  be  left  in  the  squash.  Serve  on  a  platter  or  other  flat 
dish.  Fried  squash  forms  an  excellent  luncheon  dish. 


ENTREE  OF  PEPPERS. 

Green  peppers  are  beyond  use  after  this  month,  as  they  are 


ripening  and  will  soon  have  too  much  flavor.  For  this  dish  se¬ 
lect  peppers  that  are  perfectly  green  and  with  walls  not  too  thick. 
Peppers,  like  lemons,  are  either  thin  skinned  or  of  heavy,  coarse 
grain.  With  a  sharp  knife  cut  off  a  slice  at  the  stem  end,  saving 
the  portion  removed  Take  out  the  seeds  and  the  thick  par¬ 
titions  and  place  the  peppers  and  the  slice  cut  from  the  end  in 
cold  salted  water.  Let  them  remain  in  the  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  changing  the  water  three  or  four  times.  In  this 
way  sufficient  of  the  hot  flavor  is  drawn  out  to  make  the  vege¬ 
table  eatable.  Chop  cold  roast  veal  very  fine,  season  with  salt 
and  add  enough  veal  gravy — if  there  is  any  left  from  the  roasting 
— until  the  meat  is  moist.  If  there  is  no  gravy,  add  a  little 
melted  butter.  Fill  the  peppers  with  this  seasoned  meat,  fit  on 
the  stem  end,  and  sew  it  to  place  with  a  coarse  thread.  Plac® 
the  peppers  in  a  granite  kettle,  add  sufficient  water  to  stew 
them,  adding  also  a  small  piece  of  butter  or  any  veal  gravy 
still  remaining.  Cover  the  kettle,  and  stew  gently  at  least  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  turning  the  peppers  once  and  adding  more 
water  if  needed.  There  should  be  only  sufficient  juice  at  the 
bottom  of  the’  kettle  to  make  a  gravy  when  done.  Lift  the 
peppers  to  the  serving  dish,  remove  the  strings,  thicken  th® 
gravy  in  the  kettle,  pour  it  over  the  vegetable  and  serve. 


HALIBUT,  WITH  CUCUMBER  SAUCE. 

Cut  a  slice  of  halibut  into  three-inch  squares.  Dip  each  in 
beaten  egg,  then  in  cracker  dust  that  has  been  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  fry  to  a  delicate  brown.  To  make  tha 
sauce,  peel  crisp  cucumbers,  grate  and  drain.  To  every  cup. 
ful  of  this  allow  : 

L  tea-spoonful  of  salt  2  tea-spoonfuls  of  olive  oil. 

%  tea-spoonful  of  onion  juice.  salt-spoonful  of  pepper. 

More  oil  may  be  used  if  desired.  This  is  an  excellent  sauce  for 
other  fish  as  well. 

MUSHROOMS. 

Like  many  of  our  vegetables,  mushrooms  are  commencing  to 
know  no  season,  being  cultivated  all  the  year  round  and  almost 
always  to  be  found  in  the  large  markets.  In  the  Autumn,  how¬ 
ever,  this  delicacy  may  be  found  in  abundance  where  Nature  hag 
planted  it  and  is  to  be  had  in  the  markets  at  its  lowest  price. 
To  determine  whether  any  given  fungus  is  the  edible  variety  or 
not,  the  expert  peels  it.  The  mushroom  will  peel  from  the 
margin  to  the  center — the  poisonous  toadstool  will  not.  A 
piece  of  silver  cooked  with  mushrooms  will,  it  is  said,  be  dis¬ 
colored  if  there  is  poison  present.  There  are  few  daintier 
dishes  than  this  delicate  vegetable,  but  it  requires  very  careful 
preparation. 

BROILED  MUSHROOMS. — Peel  the  mushrooms  and  cut 
off  the  stalks.  Heat  the  broiler,  lay  the  mushrooms  carefully 
in  and  broil  with  the  upper  side  first  exposed  to  the  fire;  then 
turn  and  broil  the  under  side.  Cook  but  eight  or  ten  minute®, 
when  they  should  be  tender.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  basta 
with  melted  butter,  season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  serve  on 
toast. 

STEWED  MUSHROOMS. — Peel  the  mushrooms,  scrape  th® 
stems,  cutting  off  the  hard  ends,  then  wash  in  cold  water. 
Place  in  a  saucepan  a  tab!  e-spoonful  of  butter,  and  when 
melted  add  one-half  table-spoonful  of  flour.  Add  one  pint  of 
mushrooms,  cover  and  let  simmer  in  a  gentle  heat  for  ten 
minutes,  stirring  often.  Add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  cream, 
heat  again,  salt  and  pepper  and  serve. 

BAKED  MUSHROOMS. — Peel  the  vegetable  and  cut  off  the 
woody  stem.  Grease  a  baking  dish  with  butter,  put  in  the 
mushrooms,  their  upper  sides  down,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven 
for  fifteen  minutes,  basting  twice  with  melted  butter.  Take 
out  when  done,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  pour  over  the 
butter  in  the  dish  and  serve.  BLAIR. 


A  WOMAN’S  PAMPHLET. — The  value  of  pure  toilet  and 
flavoring  extracts  can  scarcely  be  overestimated,  yet  every 
woman  knows  that  purity  is  the  quality  which  is  most  conspicu¬ 
ously  lacking  in  the  majority  of  such  articles  offered  in  the  shops. 
To  enable  those  who  doubt  the  reliability  of  manufactured  per¬ 
fumes  and  cooking  extracts  to  make  them  easily  and  cheaply  at 
home,  we  have  published  a  valuable  little  pamphlet  entitled  “  Ex¬ 


tracts  and  Beverages,”  in  which  are  presented  full  and  explicit 
instructions  for  preparing  a  large  assortment  of  delicious 
syrups,  refreshing  beverages,  Colognes,  extracts,  etc.  All  the 
recipes  and  directions  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  be 
followed  by  any  one,  with  the  aid  of  the  implements  and 
utensils  which  may  be  found  in  the  average  home.  Price,  6d. 
(by  post  7£d.)  or  15  cents. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  BICYCLING  SUITS  SHOWN  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE. 


8288 


8288 


8466 
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The  constantly  increasing  interest  in  cycling  brings  'with  it  a 
demand  for  new  ideas  in  costumes,  skirts,  jackets  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  that  goes  to  make  up  a  stylishly  and  comfortably 
equipped  rider.  The  group  of  illustrations  on  the  opposite  page 
shows  various  garments  for  wear  while  indulging  in  this  popular 
sport,  and  as  freedom  of  movement  is  necessary  to  perfect  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  this  healthful  exercise  all  have  been  planned  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  comfort  as  well  as  style. 
More  complete  information  and 
many  additional  illustrations  are 
given  in  our  pamphlet  entitled 
“  Bicycle  Fashions,”  which  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  a  one  penny  or  two- 
cent  stamp. 

Figure  D  32. — Misses’  Bicy- 
•  cling  Suit. — This  consists  of  a 
Misses’  jacket,  shirt-waist,  skirt 
and  leggings.  The  shirt-waist 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8288  and 
costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in  seven 
sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  The  jacket 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8466  and 
costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  seven  sizes  for  misses 
from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  cycling 
skirt  pattern,  which  is  No.  915  and  costs  Is.  or  25 
cents,  is  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  The  leggings  are  included  in 
pattern  No.  7422, which  is  in  seven  sizes  from  four 
to  sixteen  years,  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents.  All  of 
these  patterns  are  shown  again  on  their  accom¬ 
panying  labels. 

Percale  was  chosen  forthe  shirt-waist  pic¬ 
tured  at  this  figure  and  linen  crash  for  the 
jacket  and  blazer.  The  shirt-waist  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  stylish  and  is  closed  through  a  box- 
plait  at  the  center  of  the  front.  A  high 
turn-down  collar,  link  cuffs  and  a  neat  tie 
complete  it  prettily. 

The  blazer  may  be  worn  open  or  closed 
and  has  a  jaunty  air.  The  sides  and  back  are  closely  adjusted 
to  the  figure  and  a  fashionable  rolling  collar,  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves 
and  change  and  side  pockets 
complete  the  jacket  stylishly. 

The  divided  cycling  skirt  has 
plaits  at  the  back  and  an  added 
front- gore  that  gives  the  effect 
of  a  round  skirt  when  standing. 

The  leggings  match  the  skirt. 
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>  oo. — Ladies’  Cy¬ 
cling  Suit.— This  illustrates  a 
Ladies’  jacket  and  skirt.  The  jacket  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8573  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and 
may  be  seen  in  three  views  on  page  298.  The 
cycling  skirt,  which  is  No.  1122  and  costs  Is. 
or  25  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure, 
and  may  be  seen  again  on  its  label. 

Cloth  was  selected  for  the  toilette,  which  is 
exceedingly  stylish  and  comfortable.  The 
Norfolk  jacket  has  plaits  laid  on.  A  linen  chemi¬ 
sette  with  turn-down  collar  and  a  four-in-hand  tie 
are  worn  in  lieu  of  the  removable  chemisette  pro¬ 
vided  iD  the  pattern.  The  jacket  is  admirably  fitted 
and  the  shaping  produces  ripples  in  the  skirt  across 
the  back.  The  fronts  are  lapped  and  closed  in 
double-breasted  style  and  are  reversed  in  lapels  at 
the  top,  the  lapels  forming  notches  with  the  rolling 
collar.  A  belt  surrounds  the  waist  and  is  closed  in  front  with 
two  buckles.  The  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are  in  cor¬ 
rect  style. 


The  skirt  is  in  circular  style  with  its  back  edges  meeting  in  a 
center  seam.  At  the  sides  and  back  it  falls  in  graceful  ripples. 

The  legging  is  included  in 
pattern  No.  4794,  which  costs 
7d.  or  15  cents. 


942 
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Figure  D  34. — Men’s  Bi¬ 
cycling  Suit. — This  illus¬ 
trates  a  jacket  and  knicker¬ 
bockers  for  men.  The  jacket, 
No.  8540, costing  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  is  in.  ten  sizes  for  men 
from  thirty-two  to  fifty  in¬ 
ches,  breast  measure.  The 
knickerbockers,  which  are 
No.  942  and  cost  Is.  or  25 
cents,  are  in  ten  sizes  for  men 
from  twenty-eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  waist  measure, 
and  may  be  seen  on  their 
accompanying  label. 

A  handsome  cheviot  mixture  is  shown  in  the 
suit,  which  is  especially  intended  for  bicycling 
wear.  Above  the  closing  the  jacket  is  reversed 
in  pointed  lapels  that  meet  the  rolling  collar  in 
notches,  and  below  the  closing  the  lower  front 
corners  are  gracefully  rounded.  Capacious 


patch  pockets  that  are  closed  at  the  top  with  a 
button  are  practical  accessories. 

The  knickerbockers  have  the  approved  cuffs  or  calf  bands  and 
are  correct  in  every  detail. 

The  shirt  pattern  is  No.  1164  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents.  The 
cap  pattern  is  No.  1167  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents. 


Figure  D  35. — Ladies’  Bicycle  Suit. — This  illustrates  a 
Ladies’  costume  and  shirt-waist.  The  costume  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8555  and  costs  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for 
ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  The 
shirt-waist  pattern,  which  is  No.  8472  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents, 
is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six 
inches,  bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen  on  its  accompanying  label. 

The  good  effect  produced  by  uniting 
plain  goods  with  checked  goods  is 
shown  in  the  costume.  The  jacket  is 
lengthened  back  of  the  single  dart  in 
each  front  by  a  ripple  peplum  and  a 
center  seam  and  wide  side  gores  enter 
into  its  perfect  adjustment.  The  fronts 
are  stylishly  reversed  in  lapels  that 
meet  the  rolling  collar  in  notches  and 
a  belt  arranged  about  the  waist 
is  passed  under  the  fronts  through 
openings  in  the  darts.  Large  leg-o’- 
mutton  sleeves  complete  the  jacket. 

The  skirt  is  smooth  at  the  top  at  the 
front  and  sides  and  ripples  below  the 
hips,  and  the  side-front 
seams  terminate  below 
plackets  that  are  closed 
with  a  fly.  The  fulness  at 
the  back  is  arranged  in 
box-plaits.  Bloomers  that 
are  finished  with  cuff's  are 
included  in  the  pattern. 

The  shirt-waist  is  made 
of  light  lawn.  It  has  a 
square  yoke  and  the  turn¬ 
down  collar  may  be  made  permanent  or  re¬ 
movable.  It  is  closed  through  a  box-plait  at 
the  center  of  the  front,  the  plait  extending  over 
the  yoke  to  the  neck,  and  pretty  fulness  is  seen 
in  the  front  at  each  side  of  the  closing.  The 
sleeves  are  finished  with  straight  link  cuffs. 

The  cap  pattern  is  No.  7836  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents.  The 
legging  is  included  in  pattern  No.  927  and  costs  7d.  or  15  cents- 
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TATTING.— No.  46. 

ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  MAKING  TATTING. 

d.  3. — Double-stitch  or  the  two  halves  forming  one  stitch.  p. — Picot.  *. — Indicates  a  repetition  as  directed  wherever  a  *  is  seen. 


HANDKERCHIEF,  WITH  TATTED  BORDER. 

Figure  No.  1. — First  make  a  center  of  fine  linen  lawn  meas¬ 
uring  when  finished  six  and  a  half  inches  square ;  then  make 


Figure  No.  1.  —Handkerchief,  with  Tatted  Border. 

a  foundation  of  tatting  with  No.  70  thread  as  follows :  Make  * 
4  d.  s.,  follow  with  7  p.,  with  2  d.  s.  between  each,  then  4  d.  s., 
and  close  the  ring ;  leave  the  thread  the  length  of  ring,  and  repeat 
from  *  until  you  have  35  rings,  fastening  them  together  in  the 
usual  manner;  this  brings  you  to  the  corner  of  the  handker¬ 
chief.  To  turn  the  corner  nicely,  make  the  36th  ring  close  to 
the  last  ring  and  work  as  before ;  sew  to  hem,  taking  care  to 
arrange  all  the  corner  rings  properly. 

To  make  the  Wheels. — First  make  the  center  ring  as  follows: 
1  d.  s.,  follow  with  12  p.,  with  1  d.  s.  between  each,  and  close; 
tie  and  cut  thread. 

To  make  the  Small  Rings. — Make  4  d.  s.,  fasten  to  p.  of 
center  ring,  4  d.  s.  and  close  ring ;  leave  £  inch  of  thread  and 
make  larger  ring  as  follows:  4  d.  s.,  follow  with  7  p.,  with  2 
d.  s.  between  each,  4  d.  s.  and  close;  there  are  12  large  and  12 
small  rings  in  wheel.  Make  the  center  of  the  twelfth  large  ring 
and  fasten  to  center  p.  of  the  first  ring  of  foundation  tatting, 
make  the  rest  of  ring  and  close ;  tie  thread  and  cut.  Fasten 
the  10th  and  11th  large  rings  of  next  wheel  to  the  two  large 
rings  of  first  wheel  just  below  where  the  wheel  is  fastened  to 
the  corner  and  to  the  right  of  wheel ;  fasten  the  center  of  12th 
large  ring  to  the  other  corner  ring ;  close  and  tie  thread ;  * 
fasten  the  next  wheel  to  preceding  one,  by  fastening  8th  and 
9th  large  rings  to  the  2nd  and  3rd  large  rings  of  preceding 
wheel ;  then  make  1  large  ring,  miss  three  rings  of  foundation 
tatting  and  fasten  11th  and  12th  large  ring  to  the  next  two  of 
foundation.  Repeat  from  *  till  you  reach  the  corner;  then 
make  as  directed  for  first  corner. 

To  Form  Points. — Fasten  a  wheel  between  first  two  wheels 
first  made  as  follows:  Fasten  9th  and  10th  large  rings  to  two 
rings  of  first  wheel  just  below  where  first  two  wheels  are  joined; 
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fasten  11th  and  12th  rings  to  the  2nd  wheel  in  like  manner;  tie 
and  cut  thread;  miss  the  next  space  between  wheels,  and  ftisten 
another  wheel  between  the  next  two.  Proceed  thus  all  the  way 
round.  To  make  the  picot  edge  use  double  thread  and  work  as 
follows:  Make  *  1  d.  s.,  followr  with  5  p.,  with  1  d.  s. 
between^  each  two,  always  finishing  with  1  d.  s.;  fasten 
to  center  p.  of  ring ;  repeat  from  *  till  you  reach  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  point,  then  with  single  thread  make  a  large  ring, 
fastening  the  center  to  the  p.  that  joins  the  two  rings  in 
points.  Make  at  the  base  of  this  ring  a  smaller  one  as 
follows:  1  d.  s.,  follow  with  5  p.,  with  1  d.  s.  between, 

close  up  and  proceed  with  double  thread  to  next  point. 

TATTED  PEARL  BEADING,  OR  PICOT  EDGE. 

Figure  No.  2. — To  make  this  edge  use  two  shuttles 
(one  white  and  one  black)  and  the  spool,  as  three  threads 
are  required.  Fill  one  of  the^  shuttles  ,  and  cut  off  the 
thread.  Fill  the  other  one,  but  instead  of  cutting,  tie 

the  thread  of  the  first  shuttle  between  the  second  one  and 

the  spool.  To  begin:  Hold  the  knot  just  made  in  the 
left  hand,  and  the  black  shuttle  in  the  right  hand;  let  the 
thread  from  the  spool  fall  over  the  back  of  the  left  hand ; 
hold  the  thread  from  the  white  shuttle  between  the  third 
and  fourth  fingers  for  a  ‘‘straight  thread”;  with  it  and 
the  shuttle  work  two  double  stitches;  then  drop-  this 
thread.  *  Reverse  the  work,  turning  it  from  you  and 
holding  it  so  that  the  double  stitches  turn  down  ;  take  the 
spool  thread,  holding  it  for  a  “straight  thread,”  and 
work  with  it  and  the  shuttle  two  double. stitches ;  a  space 
of  thread  is  left,  which  is  termed  “leaving  a  pearl  or 
picot”;  drop  this  thread.  Reverse  the  work,  turning  it 
toward  you;  take  the  straight  thread  of  the  white  shuttle, 
leave  a  pearl,  and  make  two  double  stitches. 

To  continue  the  beading  repeat  from  *,  forming  two 
double  stitches  with  the  threads  of  the  white  shuttle  and 
spool  alternately,  until  the  required  length  is  made. 

In  making  a  long  strip  of  beading  it  is  advisable 
occasionally  to  make  a  stitch  which  will  fasten  the  foun¬ 
dation  thread,  by  allowing  the  straight  thread  to  form  the  last 
of  the  two  double  stitches. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  picots  on  this  pattern  wash  much 


Figure  No.  2. — Tatted  Pearl  Beading,  or  Picot  Edge. 


Figure  No.  3. — Tatted  Scollop  Edging. 
(For  Descriptions  see  next  Page.) 


better  than  those  made  in  the  usual  way.  The  beading  is  used 
pa  a  foundation  for  a  number  of  patterns. 
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TATTED  SCOLLOP  EDGING. 

Figure  No.  3. — Use  three  threads  from  a  white  and  a  black 
shuttle  and  the  spool.  Take  the  white  shuttle  thread  and  make 
*  4  d.  s.,  1  p.,  4  d.  s,;  turn  the  work,  take  the  spool  thread  and 
draw  up  till  there  is  a  half  oval,  and  make  2d.  s.,  turn  work, 
take  the  other  thread,  make  a  long  p.,  2  d.  s.,  turn  the  work, 
make  2d.  s.,  1  short  p.;  continue  turning  and  changing  threads 
and  making  pearls  until  there  are  8  short  and  3  long  ones,  with 
2  d.  s.  between  them,  one  of  the  pearls  in  center,  one  at  either 


end  on  one  side,  and  10  p.  on  the  other  side.  After  the  third 
long  pearl  begin  as  at  *.  Continue  thus  until  the  required  num¬ 
ber  of  scollops  are  made.  Cut  off  one  thread,  join  the  other  to 
the  pearl  at  the  top  of  half  oval,  make  a  chain  of  10  d.  s.,  4  p. ; 
make  a  loop  of  shuttle  thread,  make  2  d.  s.,  1  p. ,  2  d.  s.,  join 
to  long  p.,  make  8  d.  s.,  and  3  p.,  join  to  center  long  p.,  8  d.  s. 

3  p. ,  join  to  long  p.,  make  2  d.  s.,  1  p.,2  d.  s.,  and  draw  up 
loop,  making  another  chain  and  joining  as  before.  The  heading 
requires  no  explanation,  except  that  you  make  2  d.  s.  between 
the  joinings  at  chain  pearls- 


A  PROGRESSIVE  RAINROW  PARTY. 


BEVY  of  young  girls  met  accidentally  on 
the  way  down  town,  and  forthwith 
began  a  lively  discussion  of  the  last 
Clover  Leaf  Euchre  Club  entertain¬ 
ment.  “  ’Twas  delightful,”  “  always 
something  original  to  be  expected  at 
that  house,”  “such  flowers,”  and  other 
commendatory  phrases  chimed  out  an 
initiatory  chorus,  and  then  the  solo 
comments  began  with  May  Tichnor’s 
remark  complimenting  the  hostess’s 
new  organdy.  “Yes,  indeed,”  agreed 
dare,  “  and  those  pansy  velvet  bows  were  so  becoming  to  Anna¬ 
bel,  with  her  auburn  hair.” 

“  Annabel  makes  an  excellent  partner,  too,”  said  Janette, 
taking  up  the  strain;  “I  played  with  her  more  than  with  any 
one  else  during  the  evening.” 

“Yes,”  put  in  Edna,  rather  irrelevantly,  “that’s  the  chief 
objection  I  have  to  progressive  games  ” — evidently  Edna  had 
been  unfortunate  as  to  partners — “you  start  in  with  a  certain 
set  of  people  and  never  so  much  as  get  a  peep  at  any  others.” 

“  It  certainly  is  provoking,”  said  Clare,  “  to  know  all  of  your 
friends  are  in  the  house 
while  the  game  re¬ 
stricts  you  to  some  five 
or  six.” 

“  I  always  settle 
with  such  uncongenial 
folks,”  continued  Edna 
in  retrospective  melan¬ 
choly. 

“  Well,  girls,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Bess  Winston, 

“  prepare  for  unalloy¬ 
ed  bliss !  I  entertain 
the  Clover  Leaf  Club 
next,  and  have  devised 
a  scheme  of  perfect 
progression  whereby 
the  players  shall  be 
beautifully  mixed.” 

“Oh,  do  tell  us 
about  it !  ”  demanded 
the  others. 

“  No,”  answered 
Bess  firmly,  despite 
her  desire  to  reveal 
everything;  “wait,  be 
surprised  and — I  hope 
— pleased  !  ”  After  a 
pause  Bess  went  on, 

warming  to  her  subject, 'and  weakening  in  her  resolve  of  secrecy : 
“  Girls,  it’s  to  be  a  rainbow  party,  and — ”  Fortunately  at  this 
point  a  couple  of  young  men  joined  the  group  and  furnished  a 
distraction  which  saved  the  secret. 

Some  days  later  Miss  Winston’s  friends  received  invitations 
daintily  significant  of  the  amusement  in  store.  Each  card  dis¬ 
played  the  delicate  blue-gray  tint  of  the  heavens  after  a  Summer 
shower,  while  across  the  upper  right  hand  corner  ran  a  rainbow 
of  tiny  ribbons  drawn  through  slits  in  the  cardboard.,  ,  As  addi¬ 
tional  intimation,  the  customary  formal  wording  ended  with  this 
inscription  :  “  Rainbow  Progression.” 

Rainbows  great  and  small  graced  the  house  for  the  happy 
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Diagrams  of  Boxes 


occasion,  and  betrayed  in  their  harmonious  combinations  of  color 
a  decorative  license  which  had  followed  only  afar  off  Nature’s 
inimitable  handling  of  prismatic  tints.  On  the  mantels  red 
geraniums  shaded  through  pink  into  the  next  band  of  pale-yel¬ 
low  daisies,  and  then  into  the  deep  orange  of  nasturtiums  and 
made  gorgeous  bows  of  promise  at  the  ends  of  which  rested  small 
bags  marked  with  a  golden  dollar  sign,  in  observance  of  the 
ancient  legend  that  gold  awaits  the  finder  of  the  rainbow’s  end. 
Three  bands  of  blossoms  fastened  lightly  on  upcurved  wires 
spanned  the  double  doorway  in  a  bright  arch  of  sweetness,  sus¬ 
tained  at  intervals  from  above  by  scarce- visible  wires,  while- 
below  each  end  was  a  table  supporting  a  crepe-paper  treasure 
bag  of  exaggerated  proportions  and  audacious  color  mingling. 
After  a  season  of  riotous  speculation  concerning  the  contents 
of  these  bags,  two  little  maids  in  white  gowns  and  rainbow- 
scarfs  set  curiosity  at  rest  by  handing  the  bags  about  for 
choice  of  the  mysteries  within.  When  all  had  helped  them¬ 
selves,  each  guest  possessed  a  pretty  celluloid  box  that  might 
claim  more  reasons  than  one  for  its  being.  In  the  first  place, 
the  color  of  the  dainty  confection  indicated  which  of  the  seven 
tables,  set  in  the  order  of  the  rainbow’s  seven  hues,  the  owner 
must  seek.  Then,  partners  were  paired  according  to  the  shape- 

of  the  box  tops,  for 
though  all  except  the- 
diamond  boxes  were- 
of  triangular  design,, 
tied  at  the  corners  with- 
gold  cord,  their  tops- 
bore  patterns  of  hearts, 
diamonds,  clubs  or 
spades.  Thus,  at  the 
violet  or  first  table  two- 
violet  spade  boxes  "in¬ 
dicated  the  partner¬ 
ship  opposing  the  pair 
of  players  holding 
boxes  of  violet  color 
with  club-shaped  tops. 
At  the  yellow  table  two- 
yellow  heart  topsmade- 
the  partnership  against 
twTo  yellow  diamonds, 
and  so  on  through  the 
seven  colors.  The- 
third  (but  by  no  means 
final)  office  of  the 
boxes  was  discovered, 
upon  loosening  the 
cords  which  held  the- 
tops  and  finding  within 
cunning  favors  of  conr 
cordant  hues  and  sparkling  poetic  accompaniments.  In  the  vio¬ 
let  boxes  snuggled  quaint  Japanese  figures  of  eccentric  tinting, 
ihscribed  as  follows : 

MOUSE. — Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out 
As  if  they  feared  the  light, 

But,  oh.  she  dances  such  a  wav  !- 


-Sir  Jobs  Suckling.. 


The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  a-gley. — Burns. 

OWL. — I  pray  you  let  none  of  ypur  people  stir  me,  . 

I  have  an  exposition  of  sleep  come  upon  me. — Shakspisre- 

in.  ’ 
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OWL. — I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle:  I  can  see  a  church  by  daylight. 

— Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

Pansies  of  indigo  richness  in  the  darks  of  their  velvet  purples 
filled  the  next  four  boxes  and  with  them  were  these  inscriptions : 

Still  the  heart’s-ease  that  the  poets  knew. — Sarah  Dowdney. 
Maidens  call  it  love-in-idleness. — Siiakspere. 

I  have  a  fine  lot  of  hopes  in  my  basket, — they  are  a  sweet  smell¬ 
ing  flower. — Hawthorne. 

The  little  purple  pansy  brings 

Thoughts  of  the  sweetest,  saddest  things. — Mary  Bradley. 


Facetiousness  warranted 
pointed  these  remarks 
culled  for  the  next  boxes, 
which  held  tiny  blue  par¬ 
asols  : 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a 
lender  be, 

For  a  loan  oft  loses  both  it¬ 
self  and  friend. — Hamlet. 
Conspicuous  by  his  absence. 

— Tacitus. 

Who  goeth  a  borrowing 
Goeth  a  sorrowing. 

— Tusser. 

Thou  art  gone  and  forever. 

—Scott. 


by  the  fate  of  umbrellas  at  large 


Green  fishes  and  similar 
queer  fashionings  of  Jap¬ 
anese  skill  were  the  sur¬ 
prises  in  the  fourth  set  of  boxes, 
accompanying  sentiments  were  : 


and  two  or  three  of  the 


Let  your  hook  always  be  cast  in  the  stream; 

Where  you  least  expect  it  there  will  be  a  nsh. — Walton. 

As  good  a  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it. —Old  Saying. 

1  was  born,  sir,  when  the  crab  was  ascending,  and  my  affairs  go 
backward.—  Congreve. 

Gilt  horseshoes  and  wishbones  lay  hidden  in  the  yellow  boxes 
and  their  owners  felt  uplifted  or  cast  down  according  to  the 
following  oracles : 

Whereso’er  thou  move  good  luck  shall  fling  her  old  shoe  after. 

— Tennyson. 

When  good  luck  knocks  at  the  door  let  him  in  and  keep  him 
there. — Cervantes. 

Hope  nothing  from  luck. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

Forever,  Fortune,  wilt  thou  prove  an  unrelenting  foe. — Thomson. 

Orahge-colored  lanterns  were  found  ki  the  sixth  set  of  boxes 
with  such  quotations  as  these  : 

Light  is  thy  element. — Montgomery. 

I  could  with  thee  find  light  in  the  darkest  night. — Tibullus. 

Thy  modesty  is  a  candle  to  thv  merit. — Fielding. 

Tiny  pendants  in  the  shape  of  red  hearts  peeped  from  the 
last  boxes  and  merriment  ensued  at  the  haphazard  fitting  of  the 
following  sentiments  to  certain  love-lorn  maidens : 

By  heaven,  I  do  love,  and  it  hath  taught  me  to  rhyme 
And  to  be  melancholy. — Love's  Labor's  Lost. 

Through  perils  of  wind  and  limb, 

Through  thick  and  thin,  she  followed  him. — Hudibras. 

That  thou  didst  know  how 
many  fathom  deep 
I  am  in  love ! 

— As  You  Like  It. 

Duncan  Gray  cam’  here  to 
woo. - 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ! 

— Burns. 


Another  raison  d'etre  for  the  boxes  cropped  out  at  the  close  of 
the  first  game  when  the  rainbow  maidens  distributed  to  the  win¬ 
ners  violet  ribbons  to  be  run  through  slits  in  the  box  tops  as 
markers.  Then  it  was  that  all  interest  centered  upon  the  new 
method  of  progression.  The  seven  tables  were  set  in  a  circle. 
In  the  old  way,  as  everyone  knows,  winners. at  the  head  table 
remain  there  until  beaten ;  by  the  new  method  the  fortunate 
pair  at  the  violet  (first)  table  arose,  took  the  bell  with  them  and 
moved  to  the  red  (seventh)  table.  All  losers,  contrary  to  the 
accepted  custom,  moved  down,  those  from  the  red  table  retro¬ 
grading  to  the  violet,  the  violet  table  being  head  only  at  the 
start.  Losers  from  the  orange  (sixth)  table  having  come  down, 
the  arrangement  of  four  players  for  the  red  table  was  complete. 

Losers  from  this  red  table 
having  retrograded  to  the 
violet  (first)  table  and 
winners  from  the  indigo 
(second)  table  having 
come  up  to  the  violet,  the 
arrangement  of  four  play¬ 
ers  was  complete  for  this 
table  also.  At  the  other 
tables  the  same  rule  pre¬ 
vailed,  all  losers  moving 
back,  all  winners  moving 
forward.  The  bell  was 
carried  forward  each  time, 
the  table  honored  by  its 
presence  being  for  the 
nonce  “  head  table.”  As 
a  reminder  of  the  line  of 
color  succession,  each  tiny 
box  bore  the  mystic  lettering  VIBGYOR,  the  mnemonic  word 
telling  the  order  of  the  rainbow’s  colors.  To  fix  the  identity  of 
each  table,  a  broad  satin  band  of  the  color  designating  it  ran 
diagonally  across  the  fresh  linen  cover. 

After  the  last  game  these  bands  were  removed,  leaving  the 
tables  ready  for  the  refection,  served  tete-a-tete  by  way  of  vari¬ 
ety.  Peppermint  straws  of  variegated  tinting  had  been  offered 
by  the  small  handmaidens  of  the  rainbow  during  the  progress 
of  the  game,  and  with  the  first  course  it  seemed  evident  that  gay 
hues  were  to  appear  again  in  toothsome  conjunction.  First, 
came  violet-painted  cups  of  Russian  tea,  with  spoonfuls  of  the 
finest  rum  replacing  the  milk  and  candied  violets  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  sweetmeat  floating  about  in  the  amber  beverage.  For  the 
accompanying  sandwiches,  English  walnuts  were  chopped  fine, 
mixed  with  a  firm  mayonnaise  and  spread  between  thin  slices  of 
bread,  which  were  then  rolled  and  tied  with  a  violet  ribbon. 
Yellows  and  reds  glowed  in  the  next  course,  made  up  of  juicy 
ham  cut  in  squares  masked  in  mayonnaise  dressing,  hollowed 
red  tomatoes  filled  with  lobster  salad,  pickled  red  peppers  and 
beaten  biscuits,  the  plates  being  garnished  with  red  and  yellow 
nasturtium  blossoms.  Like  frozen  bits  of  a  miniature  rainbow 
seemed  the  last  course,  composed  of  ice  cream  in  bands  of  straw¬ 
berry,  pistache.  vanilla  and  chocolate,  with  layer  cake  in  stripes 
of  color. 

Afterwards,  when  counting  for  the  prize  began,  the  hostess 
showed  her  wisdom  by  departing  from  the  old  style  of  collect¬ 
ing  all  the  cards.  Instead,  she  called  for  the  card  or  cards 
showing  no  lost  games,  then  in  succession  for  those  registering 
one,  two  and  three  losses  respectively.  Thus  was  the  winner 
quickly  found  and  awarded  a  tiny  carved  ivory  fan  of  the  quaint 
shape  just  now  in  vogue.  The  hostess  had  chosen  between  the 
fan  and  an  exquisite  Dresden  hand-mirror  on  consideration  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  fan  at  coming  festivities.  By  the  unani¬ 
mous  and  enthusiastic 
vote  of  those  present  the 
hostess  was  declared  to 
have  given  the  most  orig¬ 
inal  of  the  many  delight¬ 
ful  afternoon  parties  of  the 
Clover  Leaf  Euchre  Club. 
—LUCIA  M.  ROBBINS. 
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NEW  SLEEVES  FO^  LA0IES  AN0  AISSES. 


LADIES’  TWO-SEAM  LEG-O'-MUTTON  SLEEVE.  (To  be  Gath- 
eked  ok  Plaited  at  the  Top.)  FOR  COATS,  JACKETS,  ETC. 


No.  115(5.- — The  sleeve  here  pictured  is  made  of  box-cloth  and 
is  one  of  the  new  styles  in  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  for  coats  and 
jackets.  It 


is  shaped,  by 
an  inside  and 
outside  seam 
and  arranged 


over  a  large 


two-seam 
lining.  Below 
the  elbow  the 
sleeve  fits  the 


butterfly  cap  has  a  plain  end  and  a  frilled  end,  the  plain  end 
being  tacked  underneath  to  the  frilled  end  along  the  gathering. 
Just  back  of  the  plain  end  the  cap  is  laid  in  two  backward¬ 
turning  plaits  that  throw  the  lower  edge  in  jabot  folds,  and 
slight  gathers  collect  the  remaining  fulness  at  the  top.  The  cap 

is  adjusted  on  the  sleeve  so  that  the  frilled 
end  and  jabot  folds  spread  in  butterfly 
effect  on  the  upper  side,  and  all  the  fret 
edges  are  bordered  with  a  frill  of  lace. 

Silk  in  figured  and  plain  varieties  will 
make  up  very  prettily  in  a  sleeve  like  this 
and  the  trimming  may  consist  of  gimp, 
lace  bands  or  edging. 

We  have  pattern  No.  116(5  in  eight  sizes 
for  ladies  from  nine  to  sixteen  inches,  arm 
measure,  measuring  the  arm  about  an  inch 
below  the  bottom  of  the  arm’s-eye.  A  pair 
of  sleeves  for  a  lady  whose  arm  meas¬ 
ures  eleven  inches  as  described,  needs  twc 
yards  and  five-eighths  of  material  twenty- 
two  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  an 
eighth  thirty  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and 
seven-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a 
yard  and  three-eighths  forty-four  inches 
wide,  with  a  yard  and  a  fourth  of  silk 
twenty  inches  wide  to  line  the  caps.  Price 
of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


1156 


1156 


Ladies’  Two-Seam  Leg-o’-Mutton  Sleeve.  (To  be  Gathered  or 

For  Coats,  Jackets,  etc.  (Copyright.) 


115G 

Plaited  at  the  Top.) 


LADIES’  RUFFLE-TRIMMED  CAP,  FOR 
DRESS  SLEEVES. 


arm  with  becoming  closeness,  while  above  it  flares  in  a  stylish 
puff.  The  fulness  at  the  top  may  be  collected  either  in  two  rows 
of  gathers  or  in  forward  and  backward  turning  plaits,  as  pre¬ 
ferred,  both  effects  being  illustrated. 

Velvet  or  silk  will  be  used  to  make  sleeves  patterned  like  this 
for  remodelled  outside  garments,  and  they  will  complete  jackets 
of  cloth,  cheviot,  etc. 


We  have  pattern  No. 
1156  in  eight  sizes  for 
ladies  from  nine  to  six¬ 
teen  inches,  arm  meas¬ 
ure,  measuring  the  arm 
about  an  inch  below  the 
bottom  of  the  arm’s- 
eye.  A  pairof  sleevesfor 
a  lady  whose  arm  meas¬ 
ures  eleveninches  asde- 
scribed,  requires  three 
yards  and  an  eighth  of 
material  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  and  three  eighths 
thirty  inches  wide,  or  a 
yard  and  three-fourths 
thirty-six  inches  wide, 
or  a  yard  and  five- 
eighths  forty-four  inch¬ 
es  wide,  or  a  yard  and 
a  half  fifty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


LADIES’  DRESS 
SLEEVE,  WITH  BUT¬ 
TERFLY  CAP. 


1166 


No.  1169. — The  sleeve  cap  here  shown 
made  of  silk  may  be  arranged  either  on 
a  tight-fitting  sleeve  or  on  a  leg-o’-mutton 
sleeve,  and  gives  all  the  necessary  breadth  at  the  top.  The  cat) 
is  circular  in  shape  and  its  ends  are  quite  wddely  separate' ' 
under  the  arm.  It  is 
gathered  at  the  top  and 
on  it  are  arranged  three 
bias,  overlapping  ruf¬ 
fles,  the  first  ruffle  be¬ 
ing  joined  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  cap  and  the 
third  ruffle  showing  a 
self-heading.  The  free 
edges  of  the  ruffles  are 
prettily  finished  with  a 
ribbon  binding. 

This  cap  offers  a 
happy  suggestion  for 
making  all  sleeves  that 
will  not  permit  of  suc¬ 
cessful  recutting,  as  a 
cap  of  changeable  silk 
or  other  contrasting 
goods  will  look  well  on 
almost  any  material, 
provided  the  silk  is 
discreetly  chosen. 

We  have  pattern  No. 

1169  in  three  sizes, 
small,  medium  and 
large.  In  the  medium 
size,  a  pair  of  ruffle- 

trimmed  caps  requires  two  yards  of  material  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  a  yard  and  three-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  a  yard 
and  an  eighth  either  thirty-six  or  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price 
of  pattern,  3d.  or  5  cents. 


Ladies’  Ruffle-Trimmed  Cap,  for 
Dress  Sleeves.  (Copyright.) 


Ladies’  Dress  Sleeve,  with  Butter¬ 
fly  Cap.  (Copyright.) 


No.  1166.— This 
sleeve  is  a  novelty  that 
will  be  much  admired 

for  fancy  waists.  Woollen  dress  goods  were  here  used  for  the 
sleeve,  which  is  in  coat  shape,  and  is  gathered  at  the  top.  The 


LADIES’  BISHOP  SLEEVE.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Wristband  or 
with  a  Turn-Up  Pointed  Cuff.)  FOR  COATS,  JACKETS,  Etc. 

No.  1147. — This  is  a  very  attractive  style  of  sleeve  for  out 
side  garments  and  is  here  pictured  made  of  tan  cloth  and  brown 
velvet.  It  is  of  fashionable  size  and  is  gathered  at  the  top. 
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iVhen  the  straight  wristband  is  used,  it  is  gathered  only  once 
at  the  bottom,  but  when  the  turn-up  pointed  cult'  is  used,  the 
sleeve  is  coarsely  gathered  several  times  at  the  bottom.  The 
pointed,  overlapping  end  of  the  cuff  is  secured  under  a  button 
and  the  cuff  extends  up  on  the  sleeve  in  a  handsome  point. 

Jackets,  coats,  etc.,  will  be  completed  with  sleeves  of  this 


Ladies’  BrsflOP  Sleeve.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Wrtstband  or 
with  a  Turn-Up  Pointed  Cuff.)  For  Coats, 

Jackets,  etc.  (Copyright.) 


whose  arm  measures  eleven  inches  as  described,  requires  five 
yards  and  seven-eighths  of  material  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or 
four  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and 
three-fourths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  an  eighth 
forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 

MISSES’  AND  GIRLS’  TWO-SEAM  LEG-O’-MUTTON  DRESS 
SLEEVE,  WITH  FITTED  LINING.  (To  be  Made  with 
One,  Two  or  Three  Circular  Caps.) 

No.  1145. — This  pretty  leg-o’-mutton  sleeve  is  pictured  made 
of  green  camel’s-hair  and  the  caps  are  lined  with  rose  silk  and 
decorated  with  fancy  band  trimming.  The  sleeve  is  shaped 
with  an  inside  and  outside  seam  and  arranged  over  a  fitted  lin¬ 
ing.  It  fits  the  arm  closely  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow  and  is 
gathered  at  the  top,  where  it  flares  moderately.  Three  circular 
caps,  graduated  in  depth  and  shaped  to  be  shallowest  under  the 
arm,  are  gathered  slightly  at  the  top  and  droop  in  soft  ripples 
over  the  sleeve.  One,  two  or  three  caps  may  be  used,  as  pre¬ 
ferred,  the  engravings  showing  the  various  effects. 

Silk,  velvet,  novelty  dress  goods  and  the  standard  weaves 
may  be  made  up  in  this  way  with  a  surety  of  good  style.  A 
contrasting  color  may  be  used  to  line  the  caps.  Braid,  em- 
broided  or  spangled  net  bands  or  passementerie  may  be  used 
for  decoration. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1145  in  eight  sizes  from  two  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  To  make  a  pair  of  sleeves  with  three  caps  for  a 
miss  of  twelve  years,  requires  three  yards  and  three-fourths  of 
material  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  a  fourth 
thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  half  thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  a  yard  and  seven-eighths  forty-four  or  fifty  inches 
wide,  with  two  yards  and  three-eighths  of  silk  twenty  inches 
wide  to  line  the  caps.  Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


description  and  velvet  or  silk  will  be  most  effective  for  the  cuff. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1147  in  eight  sizes  for  ladies  from  nine 
to  sixteen  inches,  arm  measure,  measuring  the  arm  about  an 
inch  below  the  bottom  of  the  arm’s-eye.  A  pair  of  sleeves  for 
a  lady  whose  arm  measures  eleven  inches  as  described,  requires 
two  yards  of  cloth  fifty-four  inches  wide,  with  five-eighths  of  a 
yard  of  velvet  twenty  inches  wide  for  the  cuffs,  or  a  fourth  of 
a  yard  of  velvet  twenty  inches  wide  for  the  wristbands.  Of  one 
material,  they  need  three  yards  and  seven-eighths  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  forty-four  or  fifty-four 
inches  wide,  Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or 
10  cents. 


MISSES’  AND  GIRLS’  BISHOP  SLEEVE.  (To  be  Made  with 
a  Wristband  or  with  a  Turn-Up  Pointed  Cuff.) 

For  Coats,  Jackets,  etc. 

No.  1146. — This  is  a  comfortable  and  fashionable  style  of 
bishop  sleeve  for  outside  garments  and  is  represented  made  of 
fawn  cloth  and  darker  velvet.  The  sleeve  is  gathered  at  the 
top.  It  is  gathered  only  once  at  the  bottom  when  the  straight 
wristband  is  used,  but  when  the  turn-up  pointed  cuff  is  used  it 
has  several  rows  of  shirrings  at  the  bottom.  The  overlapping 
end  of  the  cuff  is  secured  under  a  button,  and  the  cuff  extends 


LADIES’  DRAPED-PUFF  DRESS- 
SLEEVE.  (To  be  Made  in  Three-Quar¬ 
ter  or  Elbow  Length.)  DESIRABLE 
FOR  SHEER  FABRICS. 


No.  1162. — This  graceful  puff  sleeve  is 
pictured  made  of  blue  chiffon  and  sug¬ 
gests  an  artistic  method  of  draping  the 
fine,  sheer  materials.  The  sleeve  may 
be  made  in  three-quarter  or  elbow  length 
and  is  provided  with  a  smooth  lining 
shaped  by  an  inside  and  outside  seam. 

The  sleeve  is  shaped  with  only  one 
seam  and  is  gathered  both  top  and  bot- 
;om,  and  tackings  made  at  intervals  to 
a  silk  interlining  give  the  draped  and 
soft  adjustment  necessary  to  the  good 
effect  of  sheer  materials.  A  plaited  chif¬ 
fon  frill  finishes  the  lower  edge  of  the 
sleeve  tastefully. 

Lace,  Brussels  net,  chiffon,  mousseline 
de  soie ,  etc. ,  are  excellent  materials  for  the 
development  of  this  sleeve  and  Liberty 
satin  or  silks  of  soft  quality  may  also  be 

used.  In  a  bodice  of  white  crepe  de  Chine  white  chiffon  sleeves 
of  either  style  may  be  inserted. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1162  in  eight  sizes  for  ladies  from  nine 
to  sixteen  inches,  arm  measure,  measuring  the  arm  about  an  inch 
below  the  bottom  of  the  arm’s-eye.  A  pair  of  sleeves  for  a  lady 


1162 


Ladies’  Draped-Puff  Dress-Sleeve.  (To  be  Made  in  Three-Quarter  or  Elbow 
Length.)  Desirable  for  Sheer  Fabrics.  (Copyright.) 


up  on  the  sleeve  in  a  long  point.  Both  styles  of  completion  are 
shown  in  the  engravings. 

The  cuff  should  contrast  with  the  material  in  the  sleeve  to  be 
effective.  Cloth,  cheviot,  English  suitings,  etc.,  are  some  of  the 
popular  materials  that  will  be  chosen  for  a  sleeve  of  this  kind. 
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Usually  sleeves  of  this  description  are  made  of  material  like  the 
remainder  of  the  bodice.  They  are  frequently  inserted  in  blouse 
or  full  bodices.  The  cuffs  may  be  trimmed  if  desired. 

Vv'e  have  pattern  No.  1146  in  eight  sizes  from  two  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  A  pair  of  sleeves  for  a  miss  of  twelve  years, 

requires  a 
yard  and 
five-eighths 
of  cloth  fifty- 
four  inches 
wide,  with 
half  a  yard  of 
velvet  twen¬ 
ty  inches 
wide  for  the 
cuffs,  or  a 
fourth  of  a 
yard  of  vel¬ 
vet  twenty 
inches  wide 
for  the  wrist- 
bands.  Of 
one  fabric, 
they  need 
three  yards 
andaneighth 
twe  nty-two 
inches  wide, 
or  two  yards 
and  a  fourth 
thirty  inches 

wide,  or  two  yards  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  three- 
fourths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  five-eighths  fifty- 
four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


1145 

Misses’  and  G-irls’  Two-Seam 
Leg-o’-Mutton  Dress 
Sleeve,  with  Fitted  Lining. 

(To  be  Made  with  One, 
Two  or  Three  Circular 
Caps.)  (Copyright.) 


1145 


MISSES’  AND  GIRLS’  TWO-SEAM  LEG-O’-MUTTON  SLEEVE. 

(To  be  Gathered  or  Plaited  at  the  Top.)  FOR 
COATS,  JACKETS,  ETC. 

No.  1157. — The  material  illustrated  in  this  stylish  sleeve  is 
mode  cloth.  The  sleeve  is  shaped  with  inside  and  outside  seams 
and  the  fulness  at  the  top  may  be  collected  in  two  rows  of 
gathers  or  in  forward  and  backward  turning  plaits,  as  illustrated. 


1146 

Misses’  and  Girls’  Bishop  Sleeve.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Wrist¬ 
band  or  with  a  Turn-Up  Pointed  Cuff.)  For 
Coats,  Jackets,  etc.  (Copyright.) 


The  lining  is  shaped  like  the  sleeve  and  the  fulness  at  the  top 
will  be  similarly  arranged. 

Any  style  of  coat  or  jacket  may  be  completed  by  this  style  of 


115?  1157 

Misses'  and  Girls’  Two-Seam  Leg-o’-Mutton 
Sleeve.  (To  be  Gathered  or  Plaited  at 
the  Top.)  For  Coats,  Jackets,  etc. 


sleeve,  on 
which  a  cuff 
may  be  sim¬ 
ulated  with 
velvet,  silk 
or  braid. 

We  have 
pattern  No. 

1157  in  eight 
sizes,  from 
twotosixteen 

years  of  age.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  a  pair  of  sleeves 
requires  two  yards  and  three-eighths  of  material  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards  thirty  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  a 
half  thirty-six  or  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  an  eighth 
fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 

MISSES’  AND  GIRLS’  DRESS  SLEEVE,  WITH  BUTTERFLY 

CAP. 

No.  1163. — This  sleeve  is  represented  made  of  soft  woolleD 
dress  goods  and  is  one  of  the 
latest  novelties.  It  is  in  coat 
shape  and  quite  close-fitting, 
having  only  slight  fulness  col¬ 
lected  in  gathers  at  the  top ;  but 
the  fashionable  broad  effect  on 
the  shoulder  is  given  by  the  cir¬ 
cular  butterfly  cap.  The  cap  is 
narrow  and  plain  at  one  end  and 
quite  wide  at  the  other,  which 
is  formed  in  a  graduated  frill  by 
a  row  of  shirring;  the  narrow 
end  is  tacked  to  the  wide  end 
underneath  along  the  shirring. 

Two  side-plaits  in  the  upper  edge 
near  the  narrow  end  throw  the 
lower  edge  in  a  jabot,  and  the 
cap  is  arranged  on  the  sleeve,  so 
that  the  frills  and  the  jabot  folds 
flare  prettily  in  butterfly  effect 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  arm. 

The  cap  is  gathered  slightly  at 
the  top  and  the  trimming  of  lace 
increases  its  fanciful  effect. 

The  sleeve  will  be  attractive 
in  all  sorts  of  fancy  waists,  and 
a  frill  of  the  material,  if  it  be 
silk,  may  take  the  place  of  the 
lace  edging.  Lace  may  flow 
from  the  wrist  edge  over  the 

We  have  pattern  No.  1163  in 
years  of  age.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  a  pair  of  sleeves 
needs  two  yards  and  a  fourth  of  material  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  a  yard  and  three-fourths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  a  yard 
and  three-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  an  eightl 
forty-four  inches  wide,  each  with  a  yard  and  an  eighth  of  silt 
twenty  inches  wide  to  line  the  caps.  Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or 
10  cents. 


1168 


Misses’  and  Girls’  Dress 
Sleeve,  with  Butter¬ 
fly  Cap.  (Copyright.) 

hand,  with  dainty  effect 
six  sizes  from  six  to  sixteen 


SOCIAL  EVENING  ENTERTAINMENTS. — This  pamphlet 
is  issued  in  response  to  many  letters  asking  for  suggestions  for 
entertainments  that  are  novel,  original,  amusing  and  instructive, 
and  not  of  the  purely  conventional  types  requiring  full  dress, 
dancing  and  luxurious  refreshments.  It  meets  every  require¬ 
ment,  and  at  the  same  time  offers  pleasing  suggestions  to  those 
who  desire  to  vary  their  grand  entertainments  by  an  occasional 
simpler  one.  A  few  of  the  many  entertainments  offered  are: 


A  Literary  Charade  Party,  A  Witch  Party,  A  Ghost  Ball,  A 
Hallowe’en  German,  A  Novel  Card  Party,  A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Entertainment,  A  Flower  Party,  A  Fancy-Dress  Kris  Kringle 
Entertainment,  The  Bowers’  Christmas  Tree,  A  St.  Valentine’s 
Masquerade  Entertainment,  etc.,  etc.,  all  told  in  conversational- 
style  and  many  of  them  handsomely  illustrated.  Just  the 
thing  for  a  neighborhood  full  of  party-giving,  fun-loving  young 
people.  Price,  Is.  (by  post,  Is.  2d.)  or  25  cents  per  copy 
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The  laDY  of  The  po^T^aiT. 


By  CLINTON  BOSS. 


Clinton  Ross. 


WHEN  I  go 
back  over  that 
experience,  it 
seems  to  me  a 
very  strange 
story  indeed,  al¬ 
though  it  is  the 
story  of  a  por¬ 
trait  I,  myself, 
painted.  That  I 
should  at  that 
moment  fall  in 
with  Mrs.  Dor- 
ner,  and  that  all 
these  extraor¬ 
dinary  episodes 

— particularly  that  of  my  own  interest  in  my  subject — should 
follow — these  are  matters  surprising  enough.  They  all  led,  as 
you  will  see,  to  that  particular  portrait  of  a  lady. 

I  had  come  up  from  rather  a  weary  Winter  at  Rome,  and  I 
had  the  last  touches  to  put  on  a  portrait — that  of  the  Princess 
de  Trebezond — which  later  won  me  some  recognition,  you  may 
remember ;  and  I  stopped  on  the  way  North  at  a  little  pennon 
adjoining  the  Hotel  des  Anglais  on  the  terrace  at  Mentone. 
Above  were  the  blue  and  steel-gray  mountains  against  the  most 
exquisite  of  skies,  and  below  the  delicious  stretch  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  that  you  know  so  well.  And  there  were  the  roses  and 
the  sweetness  of  it  all,  and  the  tourists — the  English,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  the  great  personages  and  royalties,  and  the  shabby  ones. 
Ah,  me,  what  a  lot  of  shabby  persons  gather  about  the  Riviera  ! 
But  I  was  there  to  rest  and  to  think.  I  would  wander  back  into 
the  mountains  and  sketch  all  day  with  a  little  brown  barefoot 
boy  to  do  my  bidding. 

One  morning  I  was  perched  above  the  villas  and  the  tawdry 
crowd  and  the  sea,  when  I  was  conscious  of  some  one  looking 
over  my  shoulder.  I  turned,  and  there  was  an  exquisitely 
pretty  girl  in  a  short  walking  skirt,  and  with  an  alpenstock. 
Some  other  young  people  stood  in  the  background.  I  rose, 
bowing,  when  my  young  lady  retreated  blushing. 

“Ah,  Mademoiselle,”  I  cried,  “I  would  wish  to  paint  you.” 
I  am  ever  impulsive,  you  must  know,  so  I  made  this  unconven¬ 
tional  remark. 

“Monsieur  is  very  gallant,”  said  she  in  a  French  that  led  me 
at  once  to  perceive  a  compatriot. 

“Ah,”  said  I,  “you  are  English — no — American!” 

“I  have  lived  about  a  great  deal,”  she  explained,  retreating 
rather  shyly.  “  I — I  fancied  you  were  a  Frenchman.” 

“No,  a  New  Yorker;  at  least  I  was  born  there,”  I  declared. 
“  I  hope  you  approve,”  and  I  pointed  to  the  lines  I  had  made, 
to  the  colors  I  had  rubbed  in.  It  was  just  an  old  gnarled  olive 
tree  against  that  intense  sky ,  but  I  think  I  had  caught  the 
spirit. 

Meantime  I  was  trying  to  catch  the  spirit  of  her  face.  What 
was  she  like?  Pray  don’t  ask  me!  I  can’t  describe  with  pen 
and  ink.  As  for  the  brush,  there  is,  as  I  have  said,  that 
“  Portrait  ”  which  this  is  all  about. 

Well,  of  course,  she  turned — giving  me  a  single  smiling  glance 
— and  joined  her  companions,  and  they  went  chattering  away, 
out  of  my  life  it  appeared.  As  for  me,  I  could  do  nothing  more. 
I  went  down  into  the  village,  and  sauntered  over  to  the  Hotel 
des  Anglais,  and  there  I  saw  a  certain  personage  of  the  cosmo¬ 
politan  world,  the  Count  de  Chevrii.  He  looked  very  well 
groomed,  very  distinguished,  as  the  heir  of  a  noble  line  should. 
He  was  at  that  time  a  great  figure  about  the  races ;  you  might 
have  seen  him  at  Longchamps,  or  at  Ascot,  or  in  the  Jockey 
Club.  I  had  been  told  that  he  owed  a  million.  That  moment 
he  gave  me  a  nod  of  the  grand  seigneur  to  a  poor  devil  of  a 
painter. 

Now,  thinking  I  knew  all  about  him,  I  was  chagrined  some 
days  later  to  see  him  riding  by  the  side  of  the  young  lady  of  my 
adventure.  I  instantly  put  her  down  as  an  heiress,  and  I 
raged ;  French  adventurers  ought  not  to  have  the  smiles  of  my 
pretty  countrywomen. 

And  what  sense  did  I  show  in  thinking  of  such  things — I 
who  had  elected  to  be  a  dreamer?  I  was  in  a  bad  humor  with 


myself.  I  felt  like  going  back  to  my  father’s  law  office  in  Wall 
Street,  and  saying,  “  I’ll  live  as  you  have,  sir.  I  want  money, 
and  its  prestige.” 

I  was  walking  along  the  Corniche  road  one  afternoon  about 
this  time  when,  down  a  driveway  leading  to  the  yellowed  stucco 
front  of  a  villa,  came  a  landau.  In  the  landau  was  a  very  stout 
lady,  whom  I  was  sure  I  knew,  and  she  bowed.  She  proved  to 
be  one  of  my  father’s  important  clients,  the  potentially  rich  Mrs. 
Dorner  who  has  a  cottage  at  Newport,  a  villa  at  Mentone  and 
another  at  Cairo,  since  Cairo  has  been  the  fashion.  She  called 
to  her  coachman. 

“Ah,  Mr.  VanWyck,”  she  said,  extending  a  fat,  white-gloved 
hand,  “  I  feel  as  if  you  were  here  as  your  father’s  proxy.” 

“  I  am  delighted,  Mrs.  Dorner,  but  my  father  would  tell  you 
I  haven’t  a  practical  hair  in  my  head.” 

“Oh,  it  doesn’t  matter,”  said  she  condescendingly  accepting 
my  statement.  “  I  must  have  somebody  to  advise  me.  Get  in,, 
won’t  you,  please  !  I  will  drive  you  to  your  lodging.” 

Then  we  drove  along  that  charming  road  to  my  modest 
pension. 

“You  have  lived  much  on  the  Continent,”  this  great  American 
lady  said  at  last. 

“Since  I  was  fifteen — learning  to  paint.” 

“You  are  already  distinguished,  I  hear.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  I  declared  becomingly. 

“Do  you  know  a  certain  Count  de  Chevrii?” 

“Yes,”  I  said,  with  aroused  interest.  “Surely  you,  who 
know  people  everywhere,  must  know  about  him — a  distin¬ 
guished  name.” 

“A  dissipated,  bankrupt  owner.” 

“Well,  he  may  be  a  victim  of  gossip,”  said  I. 

“No,  I  am  afraid  of  him.  It’s  Estelle — ” 

“  Did  I  see  Miss  Dorner  riding  with  him?”  I  asked  with  a 
queer  feeling  of  expectation. 

“Yes,  very  likely.” 

She  was  Miss  Dorner,  then!  And  I  added:  “Does  she- 
favor  Monsieur  the  Count  de  Chevrii  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  am  afraid  she  does.  But  I — I  won’t  have  it.” 

“Think  of  his  name!”  I  said  with  attempted  facetiousness. 

“Pooh,  with  her  money,  she  could  have  at  least  a  German 
prince  or  an  English  nobleman,  should  she  want  one,”  said  my 
compatriot.  “  I  am  afraid — ” 

But  she  stopped  here  as  if  she  thought  she  were  going  too  far; 
and  she  chattered  on  nothings  until  we  reached  my  lodging, 
where  she  left  me  with  a  gracious  nod  and  an  invitation  to  call. 

Afterward  I  sat  at  my  window  looking  out  over  the  sea.  I 
did  not  like  the  notion  of  de  Chevril’s  name  being  coupled  with 
that  of  the  girl  I  had  seen  in  that  brief  moment.  Heaven  knows 
I  had  no  reason  to  be  bothered  about  the  matter.  But  I  tried 
to  flatter  myself  it  was  my  duty  to  be  concerned  about  the 
affairs  of  a  lady  who  was  my  father’s  wealthy  client. 

And  Mrs.  Dorner,  evidently,  thought  that  she  had  a  right 
to  bother  me.  For  the  next  noon— luckily,  or  unluckily,  I 
had  remained  about  my  lodging— there  came  a  hurried  note. 

I  am  startled  now  as  I  think  of  the  extraordinary  duty  assigned 
me.  The  scrawled  paper  requested  me  to  go  to  Genoa  and  to 
intercept  Miss  Dorner  and  the  Count  de  Chevrii,  who  had  defied 
Mrs.  Dorner  by  running  away — whether  toward  Nice  or  Genoa, 
she  didn’t  know.  But  wouldn’t  I,  as  my  father’s  son,  try 
Genoa,  the  good  lady  had  scribbled  in  all  haste.  At  that  very 
remarkable  command — for  it  was  not  a  mere  request— I 
whistled.  How  could  I  stop  them?  It  would  be  counted  a 
pretty  piece  of  interference  on  my  part  by  the  elopers.  And 
then  suddenly  my  blood  began  to  boil.  How  could  that  charm¬ 
ing  girl  throw  herself  away  on  de  Chevrii !  Then  I  remembered 
how  attractive  he  was,  and  suddenly  I  seized  my  hat  and  fairly 
ran  down  the  hill  to  the  station.  Now  luck,  good  or  bad,  helped 
me.  For  a  train  was  about  to  draw  out  South,  and  I  booked 
hurriedly  for  Genoa.  What  I  thought  on  that  journey  you  may 
fancy.  But  the  girl’s  exquisite  face  drew  me  like  a  magnet.  I 
ran  overall  the  wretched,  mismated  couples  of  my  acquaintance; 
and  everyone  can  count  about  a  score  of  these  unlucky  folk. 
But  I  probably  should  not  see  them,  as  they  doubtlessly  had 
gone  to  Nice.  I  sincerely  hoped  they  had.  I  should  prefer  to 
have  had  Mrs.  Dorner  do  the  part  of  the  dragon,  and,  in  fact,  if 
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they  had  gone  to  Genoa,  the  chances  were  one  out  of  a  hundred 
that  I  should  find  them. 

But,  again,  Destiny  ordained  that  I  should  meet  them.  For 
I  hardly  had  left  my  train — not  knowing  where  I  should  turn 
in  toy  search  about  the  hilly  city — when  I  saw  that  charming 
face  in  a  cab.  I  saw  de  Clievril’s  dark  hair,  and  there  was  a 
third  person,  a  servant,  I  decided.  I  divined  instantly  that  they 
had  been  on  the  train  which  had  left  Mentone  half  an  hour 
before  mine,  and  that  Mrs.  Doruer  had  discovered  their  flight 
very  quickly  indeed.  AVell,  I  jumped  into  a  cab  and  followed. 
They  were  so  far  ahead  of  me  that  they  already  were  in  the  rail¬ 
way  carriage  for  Milan  when  I  reached  the  station.  I  saw  they 
were  alone,  and  that  the  maid  was  disposed  of  in  another  com¬ 
partment.  A  rascal  of  a  guard  walked  before  the  window. 

“Let  me  into  that  compartment,”  I  said,  dropping  a  piece  of 
ten  francs  into  his  hand. 

“  Impossible,  Monsieur,”  he  said  in  French.  “  It’s  taken.” 

“Nothing  is  impossible,”  said  I  persuasively,  with  a  louis. 
“  As  the  train  starts,  unlock  that  door  and  push  me  in !  Do  you 
understand  ?  ” 

“Oui,  oui,  M’sieur,”  he  said,  his  face  suddenly  wreathed  with 
smiles.  My  prey  did  not  notice  me,  evidently  absorbed  in  them¬ 
selves.  And  if  they  had,  they  would  not  have  thought  it  strange 
to  have  seen  the  painting  fellow  whom  they  may  or  may  not 
have  remembered.  But  I  was  watching  them.  How  exquisite 
was  that  face,  and  yet  its  owner  was  possessed  by  a  vulgar 
infatuation !  I  sighed.  And  wliat  indeed  would  they  say  to  me? 
I  supposed  I  could  state  “by  Mrs.  Dorner’s  authority.”  But 
really  that  would  sound  rather  childish.  But  what  other 
authority  could  I  invoke  ?  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  my¬ 
self  run  away  from  my  comrnission.  I  might  simply  state  that 
I  had  failed.  And  yet,  ridiculous  as  it  may  seem,  the  thought 
of  Mrs.  Dorner’s  agitation  and  of  her  reliance  on  me  to  do  my 
best  left  that  an  impossible  course.  (But,  I  must  be  frank,  that 
girl’s  face  held  me.)  I  felt  I  was  bound  to  that  compartment 
whether  I  would  or  not ;  and  there- 1  arrived. 

Now  the  guards  began  to  cry  out  the  Italian  for  “  all  aboard,” 
when  my  subsidized  fellow  unlocked  the  door  I  had  bargained 
about.  De  Chevril’s  rather  boyish  face  turned  angrily.  The 
train  started.  I  could  see  de  Chevril’s  lips  move.  My  man  only 
smiled. 

“  Here,  Monsieur,”  he  cried  to  me,  and  I  was  inside,  and  he 
slammed  the  door,  while  the  train  steamed  on. 

“Monsieur,  this  compartment  is  taken  by  me,”  de  Chevril 
began  angrily. 

“I  know  that  well,  de  Chevril,”  said  I,  as  if  I  knew  him 
intimately.  ‘  ‘  That  is  the  reason  I  persuaded  the  guard  to  let 
me  iu.  I  don’t  like  riding  alone.  Ah,  have  you  forgotten  me, 
Van  Wyck?  I  met  you  in  Rome.  Oh,  I  beg  pardon,”  I  added 
as  if  seeing  Miss  Dorner  for  the  first  time.  I  noticed  she  had 
been  weeping.  She  seemed  to  me  that  moment  as  adorable  as 
his  dearest  Madonna  must  have  to  Raphael. 

“Ah,  you  are  Miss  Dorner?”  I  said.  “I  am  Jerome  Van 
Wyck.” 

“I  know,”  she  cried,  extending  her  hand,  I  thought,  as  if  she 
were  relieved.  “Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  who  you  were  that 
day  on  the  cliff?”  Her  voice  sounded  broken,  yet  she  had  an 
admirable  self-control. 

“Ah,  if  I  had  known  who  you  were !  ”  I  said. 

“But  you  didn’t,”  she  said  with  a  smile. 

“  But  I  do  now.” 

I  looked  at  de  Chevril  glaring  in  the  corner. 

“  I  am  from  Mentone,”  I  added. 

“Yes,”  said  she,  faintly. 

“So  we  supposed,”  sneered  de  Chevril,  who  spoke  excellent 
English. 

“At  Mrs.  Dorner’s  request,”  I  continued,  exploding  my 
bomb,  “  to  escort  Miss  Dorner  back  to  Mentone.” 

The  young  man  looked  as  if  he  thought  me  mad.  Estelle 
Dorner  became  very  white,  and  then  reddened. 

“  Monsieur,  you  are  impertinent,”  said  de  Chevril,  getting  his 
voice  and  turning  to  French.  He  leaned  over  threateningly ; 

I  thought  he  was  about  to  strike  me. 

“I  grant  it,”  said  I.  I  wonder  now  that  I  had  the  self- 
possession. 

The  young  lady’s  face  had  become  very  red,  I  have  said.  I 
could  see  her  biting  her  lips.  I  felt  very  sorry  for  her,  and 
that  my  part  was  detestable.  If  I  had  been  de  Chevril,  and  de 
Chevril,  I,  I  certainly  should  have  tried  to  throw  him  out  of  the 
window.  But  he  looked  at  his  companion. 

“Do  you  suppose  that  we  are  going  to  submit  to  your  inter¬ 
ference — you,  a  stranger?”  he  said  at  last.  And  then  I  thought 


I  saw  the  reason  for  his  restraint.  He  was  doubtful  of  his  com¬ 
panion.  They  had  been  quarrelling.  I  risked  my  observation 
being  right. 

“Yes,”  said  I,  slowly,  “exactly — I  do  suppose  that.”  I 
looked  at  her.  “  Am  I  right,  Miss  Dorner?” 

Her  eyes  brightened.  My  surmise  had  been  correct.  She 
had  quarrelled  with  him. 

“Yes,”  said  she  faintly,  “Yes.” 

How  that  “yes”  removed  my  doubts!  I  now  felt  I  could  act. 

“  Estelle  !  ”  de  Chevril  began. 

“  Don’t  speak  to  me,”  she  said  bitterly. 

“  You  have  tried  to  outwit  Mrs.  Dorner’s  opposition,”  said  I, 
as  if  1  were  a  sort  of  pious  family  coxcomb  ;  I  made  my  voice 
sound  meek.  “And — ” 

“  I  don’t  want  any  more  of  your  cursed  impertinence,  Mon¬ 
sieur  !  You  will  fight  me,”  he  added  hotly. 

“Ah,  but  I  can’t  use  a  sword,  and  as  for  pistols — ”  I  wanted 
to  make  him  appear  ridiculous  to  her,  if  I  could. 

“Monsieur  is  a  coward — ” 

“If  you  will  call  on  me  at  Madame  Cherier’s,  the  upper 
terrace,  Mentone,  I  will  put  on  the  gloves  with  you.”  I  again 
felt  at  the  moment  that  he  might  strike  me  then  and  there,  but, 
“  Be  still,  fellow  !  ”  was  all  he  said. 

And  then  she  surprised  me.  For  I  did  not  expect  even  then 
that  my  interruption  to  the  tete-a-tete  would  be  taken  so  gladly 
by  the  young  lady. 

“Mr.  Van  Wjck  is  right,  Jean;  I  have  been  crazy — we  have 
been — from  the  first.  After  all,  we  can’t  evade  the  world  in 
this  way.” 

“You  decided,”  he  pleaded.  “And  now,  suddenly,  you 
change.  But  it  is  too  late — what  will  they  say?” 

“People,  you  mean,”  I  said  suddenly,  thinking  him  a  cad. 
“Miss  Dorner  has  her  maid,  you  forget.” 

But  he  turned  to  me  proudly  :  “  I  will  explain.  I  refer  to 
my  friends.  You  see  it  is  all  as  it  should  be,  sir;  Miss  Dorner 
has  her  maid.  At  Mikn  my  sister  waits  us.  Miss  Dorner  will 
be  in  her  charge  until  we  shall  be  married.” 

“  That  remains  with  Miss  Dorner,”  I  said. 

I  had  gained  enough  consideration  from  him  for  him  to 
explain;  and  now  I  played  another  card.  I  would  leave  it  to 
her.  She  looked  at  me,  startled,  and  then  out  upon  the  vine¬ 
yard-topped  hills. 

“Miss  Dorner  decided  by  coming  with  me,”  he  said. 

“It  is  not  too  late,”  I  ventured. 

“  Monsieur,  be  still !  What  right  have  you?  ”  he  cried. 

“The  right  of  her  family’s  friend.” 

“And  have  I  not  any  at  all?”  he  said  softly,  looking  at  her. 

“I — I — ought  to  keep  my  word  with  you,  Jean,”  she  said — 
“  after  I  have  gone  so  far.” 

“  I  don’t  ask  you  to, — unless  you  wish  it,”  he  said  with  a 
generosity  that  instantly  raised  him  further  in  my  esteem.  I 
began  to  feel  ashamed  of  the  part  I  was  playing.  I  wanted 
to  apologize  to  her.  How  silly  that  apology  would  sound ;  as 
again,  “  Your  mother  sent  me.”  But  she  startled  us  both,  I 
think,  by  her  next  sentence  : 

“  Is  it  too  late,  then?  ” 

That  sentence  told  that  in  these  few  hours  she  really  had  lost 
her  illusion,  and  it  strengthened  me  iu  mjr  part.  But  I  thought 
it  best  to  say  absolutely  nothing  at  that  juncture. 

“Do  you  regret  jt?”  he  said,  almost  passionately. 

Her  voice  came  out  wearily  : 

“  Yes,  Jean,  I  do.” 

He  turned  away.  Her  voice  rose  against  his  words  like  a 
wall.  I  had  wronged  him  then ;  he  was  not  alone  the  fortune- 
seeker  I  had  thought  him.  Again  my  part  appeared  detestable. 
But  I  had  not  caused  her  to  change ;  I  could  not  hold  myself 
responsible  for  that. 

“Then—”  he  began,  “go  back  with  him.” 

“  I  hate  to  hurt  you,”  she  said  eagerly — “  I  hate  it,  Jean.” 

“Oh,  don’t  bother  about  me,”  he  said  bitterly. 

“But  don’t  you  see,”  she  went  on,  “that  we  can  save  our¬ 
selves  now  from  a  great  mistake?  Don’t  you  see  that  it  is  better 
for  me  to  make  the  discovery  before  than  after  the  last  minute  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  said  he,  “yes.” 

“  Then  I  must  go  back.” 

“You  must  go  back,”  he  agreed. 

“You  are  very  generous,  Jean,”  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

“  I  have  been  a  fool,”  he  said  simply. 

“To  have  trusted  me,  Jean?” 

“I  didn’t  say  that,”  he  said.  Yes,  against  my  wish  I  begars 
to  admire  him.  “  But  go  back,  dear — with  this  Mr.  Van  Wyck. 
I  leave  it  to  you.” 
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“  I — I  must  go,”  said  she  at  last. 

“  Then,”  he  went  on,  ‘‘  it  is  all  very  easy.  At  the  first  station 
you  can  get  out,  and  you  will  return  to  Mentone  with  Tlierese 
and  Mr.  Van  Wyc.k.  It  seems  that  you  came  opportunely,  sir.” 

I  could  say  nothing.  He  had  disarmed  me,  I  say. 

“Well,  let  it  be  so,”  she  said  at  last.  Her  decision  had  to 
be  made  quickly,  for  presently  we  drew  into  the  station  of  the 
little  hill  town.  She  rose  first. 

“I  will  get  your  maid,”  I  said,  divining  that  they  wished 
the  last  moment  alone.  I  had  some  trouble  in  making  the  girl, 
who  was  in  the  next  compartment,  understand,  and  then,  as  I 
turned  with  her  to  the  platform,  the  train  began  to  move.  I  had 
a  vision  of  de  Chevril  waving  his  hand  from  the  carriage 
window,  and  then  the  train  drew  out.  Estelle  Dorner  was 
sobbing  on  the  platform.  I  hurried  away  to  book  our  places, 
and  just  then  the  down  train  steamed  in.  When  I  returned  she 
was  talking  in  a  low  voice  to  the  maid.  Seeing  me,  they  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  compartment  without  a  word. 

As  the  train  drew  out,  she  complained  that  she  was  cold  and 
Therese  threw  a  wrap  over  her.  At  first  she  said  nothing  to 
me.  Only  in  the  dusk  I  felt  her  pathetic  gray  eyes  on  my  face, 
leaving  me  uncomfortable. 

“  You  must  despise  me,”  I  said  at  last. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  she  said. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  me?”  she  added  suddenly. 

“That  I  should  like  to  paint  you,”  I  said,  striving  weakly  for 
my  wit.  I  felt  I  must  say  something,  even  if  it  were  silly. 

“  Such  a  poor  subject?  ” 

“  Ah,  you  must  let  me  judge  of  that,”  I  said. 

“  I  hate  myself;  lam  detestable,”  she  said,  more  to  herself 
dian  to  me,  I  think. 

“Oh,  don’t  you  suppose  I  understand!”  I  cried.  “Don’t 
bother!  It’s  only  a  little  excursion.” 

She  laughed,  but  rather  sadly,  and  then  looked  out  upon  the 
hills  and  fields,  and  presently  the  sea  lay  before  us,  and  the 
twinkling  lights  of  the  ancient  city  which  had  seen  so  much 
tragedy  in  its  day ;  and  here  were  we,  like  the  proverbial  carrier 
of  coals  to  Newcastle,  bringing  in  our  little  burden ! 

Luckily,  the  Paris  express  stood  at  the  station,  and  we  went 
on  over  the  border  to  Mentone.  She  said  nothing  more,  but  it 
%  3emed  to  me  she  was  always  watching  me,  as  if  asking  my 
1  elp,  and  I  moved  uneasily  to  think  that  I  could  do  nothing  to 
I.ghten  that  grief  for  girlish  impulsiveness.  Or,  was  it  not 
regret  for  her  last  decision  ?  I  wondered,  feeling  ashamed  of 
my  part.  And  we  drew  into  the  station  at  Mentone.  Here 
Miss  Dorner  almost  pushed  me  aside,  as  she  hastily  stepped 
out.  And  again  she  refused  my  hand  as  I  offered  it  at  the  cab. 
Only  when  we  were  clear  of  the  town  she  said  softly  : 

“I  thank  you  very  much.” 

“Can  you  ever  forgive  me?”  I  said  impulsively. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  she  said;  “  I  don’t  think  I  ever  can  myself.” 
I  again  was  not  sure  what  she  meant  by  that. 

“  But  do  let  me  paint  the  portrait !”  I  said  trying  for  a  change 
of  subject. 

“  Will  you  show  me  as  I  am — a  foolish,  silly  little  girl?” 

“  You  shall  see”  I  said. 

“  Oh,  you  think  I  am  an  imbecile  !”  she  cried.  “  I  believe 
yon  are  right.” 

“  I  didn’t  say  that,”  I  said  stupidly.  For  the  life  of  me  I 
couldn’t  turn  that  moment  a  single  clever  or  polite  phrase.  So 
we  sank  into  silence  until  we  drew  up  the  long  drive  from  the 
Cot  niche  road. 

“  Remember  me  to  Mrs.  Dorner,”  I  said,  still  stupidly. 

I I  Ah,  yes,”  she  said,  and  was  gone. 

1  was  not  inclined  to  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Dorner  then,  and 
ordered  the  cabby  to  drive  to  my  pension,  and  there  I  sat  for 
uome  hours,  under  the  moon. 

The  next  day  I  had  a  note  from  Mrs.  Dorner.  “  Thank  you,” 
was  all  it  said.  I  could  only  conjecture  the  rest.  For  I  heard 
aothing  more  from  them  for  some  days.  And  I  couldn’t  paint; 
1  couldn’t  even  loaf;  I  was  too  fearfully  nervous. 

The  third  day,  I  think,  de  Chevril’s  card  was  brought  to  my 
room.  I  was  rather  troubled  at  it.  But  he  looked  very  quiet, 
very  well-bred.  The  embarrassment  was  entirely  my  own. 

“I  have  been  paying  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Dorner,”  he  began, 
quite  civilly. 

“Ah,  yes  ?”  I  said. 


“  She  has  rejected  them  again.  Monsieur — ”  He  looked  at 
me  a  moment.  “You  were  right !  ” 

Then  I  looked  at  him  ;  I  had  expected  a  formal  challenge,  and 
here  was  the  challenger  saying  1  was  right. 

“  I  simply  was  acting  by  Mrs.  Dorner’s  request,”  I  said. 

“I  know,  I  know.  It  was  my  impulse.  But  I  love  her, 
Monsieur,  and  now — ”  His  eyes  suddenly  blazed.  “You 
came  in  my  way.” 

“  You  were  doing  something  that  she  would  have  ha'1  cause 
to  regret,”  I  said.  “  But  I  deserve  no  credit.” 

“It  was  because  you  care  for  her,”  he  cried. 

The  charge  was  so  sudden  that  I  was  taken  aback. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  I  said  weakly. 

“  I  do,”  he  said.  “  At  least  you  have  made  it  so  that  she  no 
longer  cares  for  me.” 

“  Do  you  really  care,  then  ?  ”  I  said. 

“  Really  care  ?  ” 

“  I  thought  it  was  her  money.” 

“  It  was — at  first,”  he  said  frankly.  “I  can’t  marry  a  poor 
girl.  But  now — it  is  she  ;  I  want  you  to  understand  that.” 

“I  wish  you  would  let  me  shake  hands  with  you,”  I  said  at 
last.  “  I  believe  I  have  wronged  you.” 

“Wronged  me,”  he  cried,  “you  have.  And  I  hate  you. 
And  yet  I  will  not  fight  you  because  -  she  cares  for  you.” 

“  Impossible !  ”  I  said.  “  Preposterous  !  ”  But  the  words  rang 
in  my  ears. 

“I  wanted  this  explanation,”  he  continued. 

I  told  him  I  understood ;  and  I  indeed  honored  him  for  it.  I 
had  thought  him  an  easy-principled  fellow,  a  fortune-seeker ; 
and  here  he  was  something  more.  We  parted  as  politely  as 
could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  and  he  left  me 
with  some  things  to  think  about  myself.  I  ended  by  calling  at 
Mrs.  Dorner’s  villa,  and  formally  put  my  request  to  paint  her 
daughter’s  portrait.  She  said  that  should  be  left  to  Estelle. 

A  little  later  my  subject  came  into  the  drawing-room.  She 
was  a  trifle  paler,  but  she  looked  very  charming,  and  she  showed 
no  particular  self-consciousness.  Again  I  presented  my  request. 

“  Are  you  still  that  absurd?”  she  said. 

“  Oh,  you  see  it  is  my  profession,”  I  said. 

“Well,  when  shall  it  begin?”  she  said,  faintly  smiling. 

It  began  that  very  afternoon  in  the  olive  orchard ;  and  it  took 
many  days,  some  delightful,  some  filled  with  torture  for  me. 
But  the  portrait  grew.  I  seemed  to  have  gained  a  new  skill. 

“  Do  you  think  I  ever  can  escape  that  experience?”  she  asked 
one  day,  referring  for  the  first  time  to  our  adventure  together. 

I  looked  at  her  quickly. 

“  Ah,  what  do  you  mean  ?”  I  asked  clumsily. 

“  Don’t  be  absurd  !” 

“Am  I?  There,  please!  Turn  your  head  that  way !  Why 
should  a  woman  care  so  much  about  an  insignificant  escapade 
like  that — when  we  men  have  so  many — and  bear  them  lightly  ?” 

“Yes,  but  this  was — is — different.” 

“  And  it  makes  the  subject  even  more  entertaining — to  her 
painter,”  I  remember  I  said.  I  said  a  great  deal,  I  fear.  I  for¬ 
got  that  she  was  a  very  rich  young  lady. 

But  she  stopped  me,  looking  at  me  as  if  frightened. 

“  Hush  !”  she  said.  “You  must  not,  Mr.  Yan  Wyck  !  For — ’* 
she  looked  at  me  proudly,  and  almost  defiantly,  “  from  the 
first,  I  know  now,  I  cared  for  him.” 

“But  you  thought — that  day  on  the  train — that  you  were 
mistaken,”  I  said  after  a  moment,  rather  bitterly. 

“I  was  mistaken  in  thinking  I  was  mistaken,”  she  said. 
And  then  she  added,  “  I  think  the  part  you  played  was  odious.’* 

“  Yes,  I  think  so  myself,”  I  could  but  say. 

“  But  no  less  odious  than  my  own,”  she  added,  as  if  appeased. 

“Ah,  yes,”  said  I,  dropping  my  brush,  and  leaning  forward 
to  pick  it  up. 

“  Oh,  it  was  all  myself,”  she  cried,  “  all  myself!  But  now — 
I  have  written  him — and  mamma,  too,  sees  he  was  disinter¬ 
ested.” 

“Ah,  that  is  the  expression  I  have  longed  for.  Hold  your 
head  as  it  is  now,  Miss  Dorner  !”  I  said. 

I  hope  I  was  successful  in  steering  the  conversation  into 
commonplaces  during  the  rest  of  that  sitting.  We  were  both 
rather  embarrassed.  But,  I  need  not  hide  my  chagrin  from  you 
who  know  that  the  lady  of  the  portrait — some  persons  consider 
it  my  best — became  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Chevril. 


THE  BHTTON-TIOLE  CUTTER. — Among  the  many  minor 
conveniences  which  have  of  late  done  much  toward  lightening  the 
labors  of  the  seamstress,  none  has  been  of  greater  practical  benefit 


than  the  button-hole  cutter.  Our  new  cutter  is  made  of  the  best 
steel,  is  reliable  and  may  be  very  quickly  and  easily  adjusted  to 
cut  any  size  of  button-hole  desired.  It  costs  Is.  or  25  cents. 
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The  Ai\r  of  Emitting.— n©.  62 . 


USED  IN  KNITTING. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

k.— Knit  plain. 

p. — Pur),  or  as  it  is  often  called,  seam. 

pi.  -  Plain  knitting. 

n.— Narrow. 

k  2  to.— Knit  2  together.  Same  as  n. 

th  o  or  o. — Throw  the  thread  over  the  needle. 

Make  one. — Make  a  stitch  thus  :  Throw  the  thread  in  front  of  the  needle  and 
knit  the  next  stitch  in  the  ordinary  manner,  tin  the  next  row  or  round  this 
throw-over,  or  put  over  as  it  is  frequently  called,  is  used  as  a  stitch.)  Or,  knit 
one  and  purl  one  out  of  a  stitch. 

To  Knit  Crossed.— insert  needle  in  the  back  of  the  stitch  and  knit  as  usual. 


si.— Slip  a  stitch  from  the  left  needle  to  the  right  needle  without  knitting  it. 
si  and  b. — -Slip  and  bind.  Slip  one  stitch,  knit  the  next ;  pass  the  slipped 
stitch  over  the  knit  stitch  as  in  binding  oil  work. 

To  Bind  or  Cast  Oil.— Either  slip  or  knit  the  hrst  stitch  ;  knit  the  next ;  pass 
the  hrst  or  slipped  stitch  over  the  second,  ar.d  repeat  as  far  as  directed. 

Row. — KnittiDg  once  across  the  work  when  bur,  two  needles  are  used. 

Round. — Knitting  once  around  the  work  when  four  or  more  needles  are  us'Sd, 
as  in  a  sock  or  stocking 

Repeat — This  means  to  work  designated  rows,  rounds  or  portions  of  work  as 
many  times  as  directed. 


*  Stars  or  asterisks  mean!  as  mentioned  wherever  they  occur,  that  the  details  given  between  them  are  to  be  repeated 
as  many  times  as  directed  before  going  on  with  those  details  which  follow  the  next  *.  As  an  example:  «  K2,  pi,  th 


o,  and  repeat  twice  more  from  *  (or  last  *>,  means  that  you  are  to  knit  as  follows:  k  2,  p  I,  th  o;  k  2,  p  I,  th  o;  k  2, 
p  I,  th  o,  thus  repeating  the  k  2,  p  I ,  th  o,  twice  more  after  making  it  the  first  time,  making  it  three  times  In  all  before 
proceeding  with  the  next  part  of  the  direction. 


KNITTED  SOCK  FOR  INFANT. 

Figure  No.  1. — White  Saxony,  with  any  other  pretty  tint, 
and  four  needles  of  proper  size,  are  required  in  making  this 

little  sock. 

With  the 
colored  wool 
cast  on  52 
sts.,  and  knit 
four  rows  as 
follows :  knit 
1,  purl  1. 

With  white 
wool  knit  one 
row  plain, 
purl  the  next. 

Next  row. — 
SI  1,  kl ;  then 
o,  n,  across 
the  needle. 

Next  row. — 
Purl. 

With  the 
colored  wool 
now  knit  6 
rows  plain. 
Repeat  these 
two  stripes 

Figure  No.  1. — Knitted  Sock  for  Infant.  alternately 

until  there 
are  four 

white  stripes.  Then,  with  the  colored  wool  knit  17  sts.;  with  the 
3rd  needle  knit  18  sts.  for  the  instep,  leaving  the  remaining  17  for 
the  left  side.  Knit  four  stripes  of  each,  same  as  before  directed ; 
then  use  only  the  colored  wool  for  the  foot.  Knit  across  the  toe, 
pick  up  16  sts.  of  left  side  of  instep,  knit  the  17  stitches;  turn 
and  knit  to  center  of  toe.  With  3rd  needle  knit  the  remaining 
stitches  on  toe,  pick  up  16  on  the  right  side  and  knit  the  17 
stitches  on  that  side.  Now  knit  12  plain  rows;  there  should  be 
42  sts.  on  each  needle.  Decrease  every  alternate  row  as  follows : 

First  needle. — SI  1,  k  1,  slip  and  bind,  knit  all  but  three,  n,  k  1. 

Second  needle. — Knit  1,  slip  and  bind,  knit  all  but  three,  n,  k  1. 

So  continue  until  there  are  but  30  sts.  on  the  needle ;  then 
bind  off  and  sew  up  on  the  wrong  side. 

Finish  the  upper  edge  with  a  simple  crochet  edge  in  any 
design  desired. 

KNITTED  EDGING. 

Figure  No.  2. — Cast  on  20  stitches  and  knit  across  plain. 

First  row. — SI  1,  k  1,  o  twice,  p  2  to. ,  k  1,  *  k  2,  bind  (si  the 
first  of  the  last  two  sts.  over  the  second);  k  1,  bind,  k  1,  bind, 
k  4  sts.  in  next  stitch  thus :  k  1,  p  1,  k  1,  p  1 ;  repeat  from  *  k 
1,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  2. 

Second  row. — SI  1,  k  1,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  12,  o  twice,  p  2  to., 
k  2. 

Third  row. — SI  1,  k  1,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  *  k  4  in  next  st., 
k  2,  bind,  k  1,  bind,  k  1,  bind;  repeat  from  *,  k  1,  o  twice,  p 
2  to.,  k  2. 

Fourth  and  Sixth  rows. — Like  second. 

Fifth  row. — Like  first  row. 

Seventh  row. — Like  third  row. 

Eighth  row. — With  the  empty  needle  take  up  three  loops  on 


the  side,  or  along  the  lower  edge  that  has  just  been  knit,  throw 
thread  round  needle  to  make  a  st.,  p  1,  k  2  sts.  in  next  st.  thus: 
(p  1,  k  1,)  o  twice,  p  1. 

Ninth  row. — O  twice,  p  24o.,  k  2,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  turn,  let¬ 
ting  the  20  sts.  remain  on  needle;  knit  the  six  stitches  back  and 
forth  like  9th  row  until  the  strip  has  15  loops  on  the  side.  Drop 
the  last  loop  at  the  outer  edge  each  time  across. 

Tenth  row. — Take  up  14  loops  on  the  needle  that  has  20  sts. 
along  the  edge  where  the  6  stitches  were  just  knit  back  and  forth ; 
k  1,  si.  this  st.  on  left  needle,  and  turn  13  loops  off  on  this  st., 
draw  thread  up  close,  k  2  to.,  k  1,  o,  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  12,  o 
twice,  p  2  to.,  k  2. 

Eleventh  row. — Like  first  row  to  20th  st. ,  k  3  to.,  turn. 

Twelfth  row. — Knit  back,  like  second  row,  except  si  l,k  2, 
then  o  twice,  etc. 

Thirteenth  row. — Like  third  row  to  20tli  st.,  k  2  to.,  turn. 

Fourteenth  row. — Knit  back,  like  twelfth  row. 

Fifteenth  row. — Like  first  row  to  20th  st.,  k  2  to.,  turn. 

Sixteenth  row. — Knit  back,  like  twelfth  row. 

Seventeenth  row. — Like  third  row  to  20th  st.,  k  2  to.,  drop  last 
stitch. 

Eighteenth  row. — Like  second  row,  except  si  1,  n,  theno  twice, 
etc.  Repeat  from  first  row. 

KNITTED  QUILT. 

Figures  Nos.  3,  4  and  5. — This  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  pat¬ 
tern  for  a  knitted  quilt.  The  squares  are  joined  together  on  the 
right  side  by  a  row  of  single  crochet  (see  figure  No.  4);  then 
two  rows  of  scollops  are  worked,  taking  up  one  stitch  on  ea'h 
side  of  previous  row  of  crochet  (see  figure  No.  5).  The  quilt  is 
then  to  be  lined  with  any  desirable  shade  of  sateen  or  other  goo  ds 


Figure  No.  2. — Knitted  Edging. 


and  a  frill  of  the  doubled  fabric  may  be  added  around  the  edge 
or  not,  as  fancy  dictates. 

Use  any  kind  of  knitting  cotton  preferred,  and  five  steel 
needles  of  a  size  to  correspond  with  the  cotton. 

Cast  2  stitches  on  each  of  4  needles. 
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First  round. — Knit  plain. 

Second  round. —  *  K  1 ,  o,  k  1  * ;  repeat  from  *  to  *  for  the 
entire  round. 

Third  round. — Plain. 

Fourth  round. — *  K  1,  o,  k  1,  o,  k  1*;  repeat  between  the 
stars  all  round. 

Fifth  round. — Plain. 

Sixth  round.—*  K  1,  o,  k  1,  o,  k  1,  o,  k  1,  o,  k  1  *;  repeat. 

Seventh  round. — Plain. 

Eighth  round. — *  K  1,  o,  k  3,  o,  k  1,  o,  k  3,  o,  k  1  * ;  repeat. 

Ninth  and  each  alternate  round. — Plain. 

Tenth  round. — *  Kl,  o,  k  5,  o,  k  1,  o,  k  5,  o,  k  1  *;  repeat. 

Twelfth  round. — *  K  1,  o,  k  7,  o,  k  1,  o,  k  7,  o,  k  1  *;  repeat. 

Fourteenth  round.  —  *  K  1,  o,  k  9,  o,  k  1,  o,  k  9,  o,  k  1  *; 
repeat. 

Sixteenth  round. — *  Kl,  o,  slip  1  st.,  k  1,  then  pull  the  slipped 
st.  over  the  knit  one;  k  19,  n,  o,  k  1  *;  repeat. 

Eighteenth  round. — *  Kl,  o,  k  1,  o,  slip  and  bind  as  in  the 
16th  round,  k  5,  o,  k  7,  o,  k  5,  n,  o,  k  1,  o,  k  1  *;  repeat. 

Ticentieth  round. — *  K  1,  o,  k  1,  u,  o,  si.  and  bind,  k  2,  n,  o, 
k  9,  o,  si.  and  bind,  k  2,  n,  o,  si.  and  bind,  k  1,  o,  k  1  *;  repeat. 

Twenty-second 
round. — *  K  1,  o,  k 

2,  n,  o,  si.  and  bind, 

n,  o,  k  11,  o,  si.  and 
bind,  n,  o,  si.  and 
bind,  k  2,  o,  k  1  *; 
repeat. 

7' wen  ty -fourth 
round.—*  K  1,  o,  k 

3,  n,  o,  n,  o, 

o,  n,  o,  si. 
bind,  k  3,  o,  k  1  *; 
repeat. 

Twenty-sixth 
round. — *  K  1,  o,  k 
8,  o,  si.  and  bind, 
k  9,  n,  o,  k  8,  o,  k 
1  *;  repeat. 

Twenty-eighth 
round.—*  K  1,  o,  k 
10,  o,  si.  and  bind, 
k  7,  n,  o,  k  10,  o, 
k  1  *;  repeat. 

Thirtieth  round. 

— *  K  1,  o,  k  12,  o, 
si.  and  bind,  k  5,  n, 
o,  k  12,  o,  k  1  *; 
repeat. 

Thirty-second 
round. — *  K  1,  o,  k 
14,  o,  si.  and  bind, 
k  3,  n,  o,  k  14,  o, 
k  1  *;  repeat. 

Thirty-fourth 
round. — *  K  1,  o,  k 
16,  o,  si.  and  bind, 
k  1,  n,  o,  k  16,  o, 
k  1  * ;  repeat. 

Thirty -sixth 
round. — *  K  1,  o,  k 
18,  o,  n  3  to.,  o,  k 
18,  o,  k  1 ;  *  repeat. 

Thirty-eighth  round. — *  K  1,  o,  k  41,  o,  k  1  * ;  repeat. 

Thirty-ninth  round. — Plain. 

Fortieth  round.— (a)  K  1,  o,  k  1,  *  o,  n  *;  repeat  from  *  to 
*  until  only  1  st.  remains,  then,  o,  k  1  (a);  repeat  from  (a)  to  (a) 
for  the  entire  round. 

Forty-first  round. — Plain. 

Forty-second  round. — *  K  1,  o,  k  45,  o,  k  1  *;  repeat. 

Forty -third  round. — Plain. 

Forty -fourth  round. — ( b )  K  1,  o,  k  3,  *  o,  n,  k  3  *;  repeat 
from  *  to  *  until  only  5  sts.  remain,  then,  o,  n,  k  2,  o,  k  1  (h); 
repeat  from  (b)  to  ( b )  for  the  whole  round. 

Forty-fifth  round.  — Plain. 

Forty -sixth  round. — (c)  K  1,  o,  *  k  1,  n,  k  1,  o,  k  1,  o  *;  re¬ 
peat  from  *  to  *  until  only  5  sts.  remain,  dien  k  1,  n,  k  1,  o,  k 
1  (c) ;  repeat  from  ( c )  to  (c). 

Forty-seventh  round.  — Plain. 

Forty-eighth  round. — (d)  K  1,  o,  k  1,  n  3  to.  ,  *  o,  k  3  *;  repeat 
from  *  to  *  until  only  5  sts.  remain,  then  o,  n  3  to.,  k  1,  o,  k  1 
(d) ;  repeat  from  (d)  to  (d)  for  entire  round. 


Forty-ninth  round. — ■Plain. 

Fiftieth  round. — (e)  K  2,  n,  *  k  5,  n  3  to.  *;  repeat  from  *  to 
*  until  9  sts.  remain,  then,  k  5,  n,  k  2  (e);  repeat  from  (e)  to  (e) 
for  the  whole  round. 

Fifty-first  round. — (/)  K  1,  o,  si.  and  bind,  *  o,  n,  k  1,  n,  o, 
k  1  *;  repeat  from  *  to  *  until  only  8  sts.  remain,  then,  o, 
n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  (/);  repeat  from  (/)  to  (/)  for  the  whole 
round. 

Fifty-second  round. — Plain. 

Fifty-third  round. — ( g )  K  1,  o,  *  k  3,  o,  n  3  to. ,  o  *;  repeat 
from  *  to  *  until  only  4  sts.  remain,  then,  k  3,  o,  k  1  (g) ;  repeat 
from  ( g )  to  (g)  for  the  entire  round. 

Fifty-fourth  round. — Plain. 

Fifty -fifth  round. — (A)  K  1,  *  o,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1  *;  repeat 
from  *  to  *  until  only  6  sts.  remain,  then,  o,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1 
( A )  repeat  from  (A)  to  (A)  for  the  whole  round. 

Fifty -sixth  round. — Plain. 

Fifty -seventh  round. — (i)  Kl,  o,  knit  plain  until  there  is  only 
1  left  on  the  needle,  then,  o,  k  1  (i) ;  repeat. 

Fifty-eighth  round. — Plain. 

Fifty-ninth  round. — (j)  K  1,  o,  k  1,  *  o,  n  *;  repeat  from  * 

to  *  until  only  1  re¬ 
mains,  then,  o,  k  1 
O') ;  repeat  from  O') 
to  O')  f°r  the  whole 
round. 

Sixtieth  round. — 
Plain. 

Sixty-first  round. 
— (A)  K  1,  o,  knit 
plain  until  only  1 
remains,  then,  o,  k 
1  (A);  repeat. 

Sixty-second 
round. — Plain. 

Sixty-third  round. 
— ( [l )  K  1,  o,  knit 
plain  until  only  1 
remains,  then,  o,  k 
1  (7);  repeat. 

Sixty-fourth 
round. — Plain. 

Bind  off  loosely. 
After  knitting 
the  desired  number 
of  squares,  place 
the  edges  of  two  of 
them  together  in 
such  a  way  that  the 
right  side  of  each 
will  be  on  the  out¬ 
side,  then,  with  a 
crochet  hook  of 
suitable  size,  fasten 
the  two  squares  to¬ 
gether,  by  working 
a  row  of  single  cro¬ 
chet,  taking  care  to 
catch  only  the  back 
stitch  of  the  edge 
of  each  square  (see 
illustration  No.  4). 
Continue  to  join  the 
squares  together  in  this  way  until  the  strip  is  of  the  desired 
length.  Now  fasten  the  cotton  in  the  back  stitch  of  previous 
row  of  crochet  (see  illustration  No.  5),  missing  two  stitches  at 
the  edge  *;  chain  1  st.,  miss  1,  5  d.  c.  in  next,  miss  1,  slip  st. 
in  next  stitch  * ;  repeat  from  *  to  *  until  only  2  stitches  remain ; 
break  off  cotton,  and  work  a  row  of  scollops  on  the  opposite 
side,  taking  great  care  to  catch  the  loop  directly  opposite  to  the 
one  taken  up  in  working  the  scollops  on  the  other  side  of  the 
row  of  single  crochet. 

After  working  a  double  row  of  scollops  on  each  row  of  single 
crochet  (leaving  two  sts.  at  each  end  of  the  row  of  single 
crochet),  break  off  the  cotton.  When  the  desired  number  of 
strips  are  finished,  join  them  together  in  the  same  way  that  the 
squares  are  joined.  When  the  strips  are  all  crocheted  together, 
work  a  double  row  of  scollops  around  the  edge — taking  up  the 
back  stitch  of  edge  for  one  row  and  the  front  stitch  for  the 
second  row  of  scollops. 

When  the  quilt  is  ready,  line  it  with  a  handsome  shade  of 
sateen  or  silk. 


k  13, 
and 


Figure  No.  3. 


Figure  No.  4.  Figure  No.  5. 

Figures  Nos.  3,  4  and  5. — Knitted  Quilt. 
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CROCHETING.— No.  62. 

ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  CROCHETING. 

1. — Eoop.  _  h.  d.  c. — Half-double  crochet, 

ch.  st. — Chain  stitch.  tr.  c. — Treble  crochet, 

s.  c.— Single  crochet.  p.—  Picot. 

d.  c.— Double  crochet.  si.  st.— Slip  stitch. 

Repeat.— This  means  to  work  designated  rows,  rounds  or  portions  of  the  work  as  many  times  as  directed. 

Stars  or  asterisks  mean,  as  mentioned  wherever  they  occur,  that  the  details  given  between  them  are  to  be  repeated  as 
many  times  as  directed  before  going  on  with  the  details  which  follow  the  next  *.  As  an  example:  *  6  ch.,  I  s.  c. 
In  the  next  space  and  repeat  twice  more  from  *  (or  last  *),  means  that  you  are  to  crochet  as  follows:  6  ch.,  i  s.  c. 
in  the  next  space,  6  ch.,  I  s.  c.  in  the  next  space,  6  ch.,  I  s.  c.  in  the  next  space,  thus  repeating  the  6  ch.,  I  s.  c. 
in  the  next  space,  twice  more  after  making  it  the  first  time,  making  it  three  times  In  all  before  proceeding  with 
the  next  part  of  the  direction. 


LOUNGE  SCARF.  Re  next>  3  ch.,  skip  1  space,  1  d.  c.  in  the  next,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c. 

,  in  the  same  place,  3  ch.,  skip  1  space,  1  shell  and  fasten  with 

Figure  No,  1.— This  illustration  represents  a  crocheted  si.  st.  in  the  next,  3  ch.,  shell  in  the  next  space  but  1,  si.  st.  in 

lounge  scarf  or  cover  made  of  unbleached  carpet  warp  with  a  the  next,  skip  1  space,  3  ch.,  1  shell  in  the  next. 


Figure  No.  1. — Lounge  Scarf. 


coarse  steel 
hook. 

The  length 
and  width 
of  the  arti¬ 
cle  depends 
upon  the 
surface  to  be 
covered,  the 
directions 
given  being 
for  an  ordi¬ 
nary  -  sized 
lounge.  The 
scarf  is  fin¬ 
ished  at  each  end  with  a  knotted  fringe  about  four  inches 
deep,  while  a  handsome  scollop  completes  each  side.  About 
two  and  a  half  pounds  of  warp  jwill  be  required  for  the  scarf 
illustrated  which  is  about  25  inches  wide.  To  make  it,  proceed 
as  follows : 

Make  a  chain  as  long  as  the  scarf  is  to  be  wide. 

First  row. — Ch.  2,  skip  2,  1  d.  c.  into  every  3rd.  st.  across  the 
entire  chain. 

Second  row. — Ch.  3,  make  a  shell  (3  d.  c.,  2  ch.,  3  d.  c.)  in 
the  first  space.  Ch.  3,  skip  1  space  and  fasten  with  si.  st.  into 
the  next.  Shell  in  the  next  space,  3  ch.,  skip  1  space,  fasten 
with  si.  st.  into  the  next.  Shell  in  next  space,  3  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in 
2nd  space  from  the  last,  2  ch  ,  1  d.  c  in  the  same  place,  3  ch., 
shell  in  the  2nd,  3  ch.,  si.  st.  in  the  2nd  space  from  shell.  One 
shell  in  the  next  space,  3  ch.,  si.  st.  in  2nd  from  shell,  then 
another  shell  in  next  space. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  border  on  one  side  and  it  is 
followed  by  the  diamond  center,  worked  thus :  Ch.  2,  1  d.  c. 
in  the  top  of  d.  c.  of  preceding  row  and  nearest  the  shell,  2 
ch.,  *  1  d.  c.  in  the  top  of  next  d.  c.,  2  d.  c.  close  to  it  in  the 
open  space,  and  1  d.  c.  in  next  d.  c.  *.  Repeat  from  *  until 
there  are  11  spaces  thus  covered  or  34  d.  c.  in  all;  *  2  ch. ,  skip 
1  space,  34  d.  c.,  using  the  next  11  spaces.  Repeat  from  last  * 
once  more,  then  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  over  d.  c.  of  preceding  row,  2 
ch.,  skip  1  space  and  make  a  shell  in  the  next;  this  begins  the 
border  on  the  other  side  of  the  work. 

After  the  shell  make  1  si.  st.  in  the  first  space,  ch.  3,  skip  1 
space,  1  shell  in  the  next  ch.,  st.  in  nearest  space,  3  ch.,  shell  in 


Third  row. — Always  make 
a  ch.  of  3  at  each  end  upon 
turning  the  work  to  begin  a 
new  row.  Shell  in  shell,  si. 
st.  in  open  space  of  the  last 
row,  3  ch.,  shell  in  shell,  si. 
st.  in  open  space,  3  ch.,  shell 
in  shell,  3  ch.,  skip  the  next 
space  and  fasten  into  the 
small  space  next  to  it.  Make 
1  d.  c.,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.;  then  3 
ch.,  shell  in  shell,  fasten  with 
si.  st.  close  to  the  shell  just 
made,  ch.  3,  shell  in  shell, 
si.  st.  close  to  this  shell,  ch. 
3,  shell  in  shell.  The  center 
is  thus  reached.  Now  2  ch. ,  1 
d.  c.  over  d.  c.  of  last  row,  3 
d.  c.  in  the  space  close  to  it,  *  2  ch.,  skip  3  d.  c.  and  beginning 
wdth  the  4th  st.  make  28  d.  c.  directly  over  those  of  preceding 
row,  putting  the  hook  through  both  back  and  front  loop  of  st. 
each  time,  ch.  2,  1  d.  c.  over  the  34tli  d.  c.  of  preceding  row,  8 
d.  c.  in  the  space  close  to  this  d.  c.  *  Repeat  from  star  to  star 
twice  more,  ch.  2,  3  d.  c.  in  space,  1  d.  c.  over  d.  c.  of  last  row, 
ch.  2,  shell  in  shell,  3  ch.,  si.  st.  in  space,  shell  in  shell,  3  cli.,  si. 
st.  in  space,  shell  in  shell,  ch.  8,  fasten  into  the  small  space  of 
preceding  row,  1  d.  c. ,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.,  ch.  3,  shell  in  shell,  3  ch., 
si.  st.  in  space,  shell  in  shell,  3  ch.,  si.  st.,  shell  in  shell,  turn. 

Fourth  row. — In  this  and  all  succeeding  rows  the  border  is 
the  same,  so  that  further  instruction  is  unnecessary,  except  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  inside  edge  of  the  border,  after  doing  the  last 
shell:  ch.  2,  1 
d.  c.  over  last 
d.  c.  of  former 
row,  ch.  2,  3  d. 

c.  in  space  and 

1  d.  c.  over  the 
28th  d.  c.  of 
preceding  row. 

Skip  3  d.  c.  be¬ 
ginning  with  the 
4th,  make  22 

d.  c.  over  the 
group  below,  2 
ch.,  4  d.  c.  in 
open  space,  2 
ch.,  4  d.  c.  in 
next  space,  2 
ch.,  22  d.  c. 
over  former  28 
d.  c.,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the 
4th  st.,  ch.  2,  4 
d.  c.  in  open 
space,  2  ch.,  4  d. 

2  ch.,  4  d.  c.  in 


Figure  No.  2.— Hair-Pin  Scollop  Lace. 


in  next  space,  2  ch.,  22  d.  c.  over  28  d.  c.. 
open  space,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  over  last  d.  c.  of 
previous  row.  Proceed  to  the  end  and  return  with  the  border  ; 
then  1  d.  c.  over  1st  d.  c.,  3  d.  c.  in  space  close  to  it,  2  cli., 
4  d.  c.  in  space,  2  ch.,  16  d.  c.  over  22  d.  c.  and  repeat,  filling 
each  intervening  space  between  the  solid  diamonds  wdth  4  d.  c. 

Fifth  row. — In  this  row  there  should  be  10  d.  c.  over  16  d.  c. 
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Sixth  row. — 4  d.  c.  over  10  d.  c.,  which  completes  half  of  the 
solid  diamond  or  brings  it  to  its  smallest  point  while  at  the  same 
time  the  diamond  in  open-work  is  at  its  broadest. 

Seventh  row. — 1  d.  c.  over  d.  c.,  ch.  2,  4  d.  c.  in  1st  space, 

2  ch.,  4  d.  c.  in  next  space,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  over  last  d.  c.  in  group 
of  4  d.  c.  of  preceding  row,  2  d.  c.  in  the  space  close  to  it, 

4  d.  c.  over  4  d.  c.  below,  2  d.  c.  in  space,  1  d.  c.  over  1st  d.  c. 
in  group  of  4  below.  This  increase  makes  10  d.  c.  in  a  row 
directly  above  the  4  of  row  preceding. 

Eighth  row. — In  this  row  there  should  be  16  d.  c.  over  10  d.  c. 

Ninth  row.— 22  d.  c.  over  16  d.  c. 

Tenth  row. — 28  d.  c.  over  22  d.  c. 

Eleventh  row. — 84  d.  c.  over  22  d.  c. 

At  this  stage  the  solid  diamond  is  at  its  widest  point,  while 
the  open  diamond  has  been  diminishing  its  group  of  4  d.  c.  until 
its  smallest  point  is  reached.  Upon  working  about  eight  rows 
it  will  be  found  that  the  border  extends  a  trifle  above  the  center 
of  the  work,  to  correct  which, 
crochet  only  from  border  to 
border — once  across  each  way — 
fastening  with  the  shell  at  each 
side  with  a  si.  st.  This  does  not 
interfere  with  the  symmetry  of 
the  work,  but  on  the  contrary 
keeps  the  work  perfectly  even 
and  true. 

To  make  the  Scollop. — Join  the 
thread  to  the  1st  3-ch.  between 
the  shells  at  the  side,  and  into 
the  next  space  work  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  *  1  tr.  c.,  1  p.  *  (4  ch.  and 
si.  st.  back  into  1  si.  st.),  and 
repeat  8  times.  Fasten  each 
scollop  with  a  si.  st.  into  the 
space  nearest  to  the  scollop. 

The  fringe  consists  of  six 
threads  of  the  desired  length 
knotted  into  each  open  space 
across  the  ends,  and  may  be 
further  tied  or  not,  as  preferred. 

HAIR-PIN 

Figure  No.  2. — Make  the 
hair-pin  work  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  wide. 

For  the  Heading. — Make  1  d. 
c.  in  1st  loop  of  hair-pin  work; 

*  2  ch. ,  1  d.  c.  in  next  loop; 
repeat  from  *  to  end  of  row. 

Far  the  Edge. — Make  1  s.  c. 
in  1st  loop  of  hair-pin  work ;  * 

2  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  next  loop,  and 
repeat  from  *  to  end  of  row. 

Then  break  the  thread  and 
make  the  scollop ;  make  9  ch. 
and  catch  with  a  short  st.  in  1st 
st.  of  ch.  to  form  a  ring;  turn. 

Three-ch.;  12  tr.  c.  in  space 
formed  by  ch.;  2  ch.,  catch  with 
short  st.  in  1st  s.  c.  of  hair-pin 
work;  turn.  *  *  1  d.  c.  in  1st 
tr.  underneath;  1  d.  c.  in  each 
of  next  4  trs.,  7  ch.,  skip  1  d. 
c.,  1  tr.  in  next;  *  2  ch.,  skip  1 
double,  1  tr.  in  next;  repeat  once  more  from  *;  2  ch.,  1  tr.  in 
last  double;  turn. 

Five  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  1st  space,  *  5  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  end  of  d.  c.  just 
made;  1  d.  c.  in  next  space;  repeat  once  from  last  *;  3  ch.,  12  tr. 
in  space  formed  by  the  7-ch.;  2  ch.  Skip  3  short  crochets  of  the 
hair-pin  work,  and  catch  in  the  next ;  repeat  for  the  rest  of  work 
from  *  * . 

BABY’S  CROCHETED  SACK. 

Figures  Nos.  3  and  4. — This  sack  is  made  of  white  Shetland 
wool. 

Far  the  Yoke. — Double  the  worsted,  make  70  s.  c.,  turn  and 
work  back  in  s.  c.  in  the  upper  sts.,  making  3  s.  c.  in  the  35th 
st.,  and  2  in  the  last  or  end  st.;  work  back  and  forth  until  5  rows 
or  ribs  are  formed  on  both  sides. 

Then  crochet  a  star  st.  by  putting  the  worsted  over  the  needle, 
drawing  the  worsted  through  each  of  2  sts.,  then  crocheting  it 


together.  *  Next  pick  up  a  loop  through  the  eye,  1  at  the  side, 
and  1  through  each  of  next  2  sts. ,  tli.  o. ,  through  all  5  loops, 
over  and  close  with  a  si.  st.;  repeat  from  *  until  56  stars  are 
formed,  making  2  stars  in  one  at  the  center  of  the  back.  Then 
counting  12  stars  from  the  front  edge,  fasten  the  wool  and  *  in 
the  eye,  make  a  shell  of  5  long  d.  c.;  then  make  1  long  d.  c.  in 
the  space  between  this  and  the  next  eye,  and  repeat  twice  more 
from  *;  fasten  your  wool  and  break.  Commence  the  next  row  in 
the  eye  of  star  in  front  of  1st  one  and  fasten  wool.  Make  a  shell 
in  the  eye  and  1  long  d.  c.  beyond  or  in  the  st.  where  the  wool 
was  fastened  for  1st  row;  then  make  the  shells  and  d.  c.  over 
the  shells  and  d.  c.  in  last  row,  but  always  remember  to  make 
the  shells  under  the  middle  of  the  5  d.  c.,  working  through 
sideways,  and  also  the  1  d.  c.  After  working  over  the  3  shells, 
make  a  long  d.  c.  and  shell  in  the  eye  and  space  beyond;  fasten 
down  and  break  wool,  and  so  continue  for  2  rows  more.  This 
forms  the  cap  of  the  sleeve.  Then  commence  2  stars  back, 

crochet  a  shell  in  the  2nd  star 
and  one  long  d.  c.,  then  make  a 
ch.  of  10  sts.,  fasten  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  st.  on  the  other  side  of  cap 
and  then  make  a  shell;  fasten, 
break,  commence  again  the  same 
way  and  so  continue  until  you 
reach  the  26th  star  and  have  1 
star  left  at  the  front  edge ;  this 
should  leave  your  last  row  with 
1  star  between  it  and  the  center 
or  28tli  star.  Next  count  13 
stars,  including  the  center  one, 
and  in  the  13th  beyond  the  center 
begin  the  other  cap  or  shoulder 
and  work  exactly  as  described 
for  the  first  half.  Next  make  1 
row  of  shells  and  the  1  d.  c. 
between  entirely  across  the  row, 
making  a  shell  come  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  star  and.  the  1  d.  c.  at  each 
side.  If  at  the  end  of  the  row 
this  arrangement  cannot  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  work  over  the  shells  and 
d.  c.  There  will  be  25  shells  in 
this  row. 

Then  at  the  last  star  3titch 
crochet  a  ch.  of  3,  and  continue 
with  the  rows  until  you  have  14 
more  rows,  counting  from  the  one 
which  started  with  the  ch.  of  3 ; 
finish  with  scollop  formed  by 
making  1  d.  c.  with  1  ch.  be¬ 
tween  5  times  in  the  middle  of 
shell,  fastening  in  the  single 
stitch.  Work  the  scollop  down 
both  sides  of  front,  making  it  in 
every  other  row  of  the  shell  and 
rib  stitch.  Around  the  neck 
with  double  wool  make  a  d.  c. 
with  1  ch.  st.  between  (this  row 
is  to  run  a  ribbon  in) ;  on  every 
ch.  st.  crochet  a  scollop  as  be¬ 
fore  described. 

Then,  to  form  the  sleeve,  cro¬ 
chet  1  row  around  the  cap  and 
under  part,  making  1  long  d.  c. 
where  the  cap  joins  the  body 
part ;  the  next  time  around  the  top  the  same,  with  small  ch.  or 
d.  c.  sts.  underneath ;  the  next  time  around  narrow  in  the  shell 
found  by  following  the  first  1  of  the  first  3,  then  crochet  another 
shell  and  narrow  in  the  next  shell;  the  next  time  around  narrow 
on  the  sides  where  the  cap  joins  the  body  part  and  the  shell 
between  the  places  which  were  last  narrowed;  then  on  the  other 
side  narrow  1,  and  continue  working  round  till  you  have  9 
rounds,  counting  from  the  under  side  which  you  started  with  a 
ch.  of  3  like  body  part.  Now  make  with  double  worsted  5  rows 
like  those  in  the  yoke,  finish  with  scollop  of  3  d.  c.,  also  using 
the  wool  double.  Above  the  cuff  finish  with  a  5  d.  c.  scollop, 
and  over  that  scollop  another  row. 

Finish  sack  with  tinted,  twisted  embroidery  silk  in  all  the 
scollops,  by  making  3-chs.  and  s.  c. ;  and  then  between  each 
scollop  carry  the  silk  up  with  5-chs.  for  3  rows  and  catch  it 
back  again.  Finish  the  lower  part  of  yoke  with  scollops  edged 
with  silk.  Unless  double  worsted  is  mentioned,  use  single. 
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Figure  No.  3. 


SCOLLOP  LACE. 


Figure  No.  4. 

Figures  Nos.  3  and  4— Baby’s  Crocheted  Sack. 
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THE  figaSE  OF  READING. 

By  MARY  CADWAL  ADKR  JONES. 


More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  a  little  boy  in  England  made 
a  practice  of  continually  running  to  his  mother  with  all  sorts  of 
questions,  as  little  boys  have  done  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
Now,  this  particular  parent,  instead  of  answering  anything  which 
came  into  her  head,  or  telling  the  child  to  go  and  play,  was  in  the 
habit  of  protecting  herself,  and  preserving  her  reputation  for 
omniscience,  by  saying, “Read  and  you  will  know!”  The  boy 
grew  up  to  be  Sir  William  Jones,  a  deep  student  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  and  a  light  of  learning  generally,  and  he  always  loy¬ 
ally  declared  that  he  owed  to  this  constant  stimulation  of  his 
curiosity  the  distinction  which  he  gained  in  after  life.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  inclined  by  nature  to  study,  and  that  his 
mother’s  admirably  simple  reply,  which  must  have  saved  her  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  would  not  have  worked  so  well  with 
another  kind  of  mind,  but  the  story  may  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  unquestioning  faith  in  what  used  to  be  called  book-learning, 
which  still  survives,  especially  among  people  who  do  not  read 
much  themselves. 

The  idea  that  reading  for  its  own  sake  must  necessarily  be  an 
advantage,  comes  down  to  us  directly  from  the  Middle  Ages, 
when,  for  several  hundred  years,  there  were  only  three  classes 
who  made  any  difference  in  the  history  of  the  world.  First 
came  the  fighting  man,  who  knew  little  enough  except  to  cut 
his  mark  deep  with  his  sword ;  then  the  man  of  letters,  in  his 
quiet  cell  or  study,  who  interpreted  law  and  kept  alive  the 
learning  of  an  earlier  day ;  and  last,  the  merchant  trader,  send¬ 
ing  his  caravans  and  cockle-shell  boats  to  and  fro  over  the  roads 
and  seas,  like  shuttles  slowly  weaving  different  countries 
together  into  the  web  of  our  modern  world. 

It  was  comparatively  easy  to  be  learned  then,  for  there  was 
much  less  to  know,  and  much  easier  to  amuse  people,  because 
they  had  less  to  think  about.  For  a  long  time  after  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  printing  books  were  still  so  rare  and  so  expensive  that 
they  seldom  came  in  the  way  of  common  folk,  and  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  even  a  few  volumes  entitled  a  man  to  more  consideration 
than  he  would  receive  now  from  a  large  library.  To  be  able  to 
read  at  all  was  an  accomplishment,  not  a  necessity,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  common  life  was  conducted  very  well  without  it,  as  it  is 
in  many  countries  to  this  day.  In  Italy,  for  instance,  a  master 
mason  will  carry  in  his  head  without  a  mistake  all  the  necessary 
figures  relating  to  the  bujlding  of  a  house  and  its  cost  so  far  as 
his  trade  is  concerned,  and  so  will  the  other  chief  workmen. 
We  have  come  to  look  upon  universal  education  as  such  an  un¬ 
mixed  advantage  that  it  is  curious  to  think  of  what  it  might 
have  cost  us  if  everybody  had  always  known  how  to  read.  For 
hundreds  of  years  the  poems  of  Homer  were  handed  down 
from  one  zealous  and  reverent  memory  to  another,  and  the  same 
was  true  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  East  and  much  of  our  own 
ballad  literature.  The  man  who  could  recite  could  amuse,  but 
when  people  can  amuse  themselves  they  will  not  listen  to  any¬ 
one  else  patiently,  and  it  is  impossible  for  tradition  to  hold  its 
own  against  the  cheap  newspaper.  Those  of  us  who  are  old 
enough  to  have  been  brought  up  in  the  romantic  school  will  re¬ 
member  that  we  were  taught  to  think  of  the  Neapolitan  fisher¬ 
man  as  spending  his  almost  continuous  leisure  listening  to  a 
comrade  who  could  improvise  or  repeat  the  poems  of  Petrarch 
and  Tasso.  The  Sicilian  or  the  Calabrian,  safely  ignorant  in  his 
beautiful  wild  country,  does  so  to  this  day,  but  in  Naples  the 
breatliiess  and  attentive  group  is  usually  gathered  around  a  boy 
who  is  reading  about  the  latest  murder  or  bank  robbery. 

Modern  scientific  surgery  has  found  out  a  great  deal  about 
the  brain  as  a  physical  organ,  but  with  regard  to  everything 
which  makes  it  different  from  the  eye  or  the  heart  there  is  still 
almost  as  much  mystery  as  in  the  time  of  Galen.  It  seems, 
however,  tolerably  certain  that  each  new  impression  wears  it 
away  ever  so  little,  and  although  the  mind,  like  the  body,  is 
undoubtedly  strengthened  by  exercise,  it  becomes  confused 
when  too  many  different  kinds  of  material  are  stuffed  into  it. 
The  memory  of  men  like  sailors  and  shepherds  is  apt  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  retentive,  because  they  spend  most  of  their  time  alone 
out  of  doors,  where  they  must  needs  be.  constantly  observant, 
and  yet  are  not  distracted,  by  a  multitude  of  trivialities. 

Within  the  last  fifty  years  there  has  been  an  extraordinary 
multiplication  of  books  of  every. kind  for  readers  of  all  ages, 
until  we  are  now  brought  face  tq^face  with  problems  which  are 


the  mental  counterpart  of  those  besetting  us  materially  with 
regard  to  the  widespread  use  of  machinery  in  manufactures. 
Nobody  for  an  instant  denies  that  many  inventions,  such  as  the 
steam-hammer,  spinning-jenny  and  sewing-machine,  have  been 
of  immense  service  to  humanity,  but  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
every  machine  is  to  make  a  machine  of  the  man  or  woman  who 
serves  it,  and  it  is  growing  more  difficult  year  by  year  to  have 
the  kind  of  work  done  in  which  hand  and  brain  work  intel¬ 
ligently  together. 

A  machine  will  make  each  separate  part  of  a  pistol  more 
accurately  than  a  man  could  do,  and  turn  out  many  more, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  civilization  of  the  world  is  much 
advanced  thereby,  and  certain  that  the  elaborately  ornamented 
weapons  which  one  sees  occasionally  in  gunsmith’s  windows 
are  hideous  compared  with  those  to  be  found  in  any  collection 
of  old  arms.  Or,  to  take  an  instance  which  appeals  more 
closely  to  women,  let  any  one  compare  a  piece  of  embroidery 
done  by  a  skilled  needlewoman  with  the  specimens  exhibited  to 
show  the  perfection  of  any  sewing-machine,  and  the  contrast  is 
even  more  striking.  The  same  design  and  the  same  materials 
may  serve  for  both,  but  the  difference  is  as  great  as  between  a 
living  person  and  a  wooden  doll.  Machinery,  from  having 
been  a  useful  slave,  is  rapidly  becoming  a  tyrannous  master, 
and  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  there  can  be  no  real 
power  which  is  not  creative,  and  that  nothing  can  give  the 
effect  of  life  which  has  not  life  itself. 

Etchings  and  engravings  are  perfectly  legitimate  works  of  art, 
because  the  artist  meant  to  work  in  black  and  white,  and  to 
produce  just  the  effect  which  we  see  and  admire,  but  a  chromo¬ 
lithograph  is  almost  always  a  libel  on  the  picture  which  it  tries 
to  copy,  especially  if  the  latter  is  an  oil-painting.  As  to  the 
crude  and  glaring  colored  sheets  which  now  disfigure  so  many 
newspapers,  they  are  simply  abominable  and  calculated  to  do 
an  infinite  deal  of  harm,  for  the  reason  that  as  we  become  used 
to  them  we  shall  not  feel  the  difference  between  good  color  and 
bad,  which  is  really  as  marked  to  a  trained  eye  as  the  difference 
between  harmony  and  discord  is  to  a  trained  ear. 

All  this  may  not  seem  to  have  anything  to  do  with  reading, 
but  unfortunately  the  connection  is  only  too  close,  because  we 
are  in  great  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  with  machine-made 
cleverness,  just  as  the  market  is  sometimes  over-stocked  with 
machine-made  furniture.  The  human  mind  is  like  the  human 
body  in  that  it  can  only  live  and  grow  by  what  nourishes  it,  and 
must  make  its  food  part  of  itself,  or  assimilate  it,  as  the  physi¬ 
cians  say.  In  old  times  children  used  to  be  brought  up  to 
eat  whatever  was  set  before  them,  without  choice  or  complaint, 
and  although  this  rule  now  seems  somewhat  tyrannical,  it  had 
at  least  the  advantage  that  parents  presumably  chose  what  they 
knew  to  be  wholesome.  With  regard  to  nourishment  for  the 
mind,  such  vigilance  was  scarcely  necessary,  as  the  larder  in 
those  days  was  apt  to  be  better  provided  than  the  library,  and  a 
child  not  in  much  danger  of  a  mental  surfeit  from  the  books 
within  its  reach.  If  there  were  any  at  all,  however,  they  had 
usually  among  their  number  some  of  the  English  classics,  such 
as  Shakspere,  Paradise  Lost ,  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Gulliver's  Travels,  and  greatest  of  all,  even  apart  from  its 
religious  character,  the  Bible.  In  many  families  there  was  a 
large  illustrated  copy,  and  those  of  us  who  are  no  longer  young 
can  probably  remember  long  Sunday  afternoons  before  the  fire 
or  under  the  trees,  when  week-day  play  was  forbidden  and  we 
wandered  instead  with  the  children  of  Israel  through  the 
wilderness,  and  rode  with  David  and  Gideon  into  their  bloody 
wars.  As  we  look  at  them  in  after  years,  neither  the  Bible 
nor  Shakspere  seem  fit  for  young  readers,  but  honest  and 
healthy  childhood  is  protected  by  its  own  innocence,  and  as, 
like  charity,  it  thinketh  no  evil,  it  does  not  remember  anything 
which  could  do  it  harm. 

No  book  wffiieh  comes  into  a  decent  house  is  as  likely  to  put 
ideas  into  children’s  heads,  to  use  the  nursery  phrase,  as  the 
careless  talk  of  older  people  who  ought  to  know  better,  but 
who  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  great  reverence  which  the  old 
Romans  declared  long  ago  to  be  the  due  of  youth. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  young  people  will  no  longer  read 
Walter  Scott  and  are  bored  to  death  by  Shakspere.  If  so,  it  is 
certainly  their  misfortune  but  scarcely  their  fault,  and  the  cause 
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Is  not  far  to  seek,  as  the  present  literature  for  children,  like  much 
of  that  meant  for  their  elders,  has  a  tendency  to  stifle,  rather 
than  to  stimulate,  the  imagination.  During  the  holiday  season 
the  display  marked  “Books  for  the  Young”  on  the  counters 
of  the  book-shops  is  strikingly  like  that  of  their  rivals  the  con¬ 
fectioners.  The  covers  are  of  the  most  varied  and  alluring  bril¬ 
liancy,  but  the  contents  are  usually  either  over-sweet  or  mawk¬ 
ish,  and  in  either  case  calculated  to  destroy  the  appetite,  if 
taken  as  a  regular  diet.  Whole  series  of  volumes  are  given  to 
a  minute  chronicle  of  the  every-day  doings  of  boys  and  girls 
who  are  supposed  to  live  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
■children  who  read  about  them,  and  the  grown  people  who  are 
introduced  merely  take  the  part  of  chorus.  Now  the  reason 
why  children  like  to  hear  about  what  their  elders  did  when  they 
were  young,  is  because  their  imagination  and  sense  of  contrast 
ire  appealed  to.  It  is  delightful  to  think  that  their  white-haired 
and  respectable  grandfather  ever  stole  apples,  or  that  their 
mother  fell  into  a  stream  and  came  home  with  her  frock  torn. 
When  they  play  together  it  is  usually  at  being  grown-up,  and  the 
writing-down  to  the  supposed  level  of  children’s  minds  which  is 
now  being  done  is  as  bad  for  them  as  though  all  their  food 
were  continually  minced  up  fine.  The  brain,  like  the  body, 
must  take  good  hearty  bites,  and  be  fed  with  stuff  out  of  which 
it  can  make  bone. 

Ninety  children  out  of  a  hundred  have  naturally  plenty  of 
imagination,  and  they  like  things  which  allow  of  its  exercise. 
The  wooden  horse  or  woolly  dog  which  has  lost  its  head  and 
all  its  legs  is  still  the  treasure  without  which  the  small  boy 
will  not  go  peacefully  to  bed,  and  the  chddish  mother  usu¬ 
ally  tells  you  wonderful  tales  about  her  plainest  and  most 
dilapitated  doll,  which  is  really  much  cleverer  than  the  hand¬ 
some  new  one  with  the  fine  clothes.  But  as  the  little  people 
grow  older  they  often  hear  stupid  personal  gossip  talked, 
and  are  given  humdrum  realistic  books  to  read,  and  then  their 
friends  wonder  that  later  they  do  not  care  for  poetry  or  imagina¬ 
tive  literature.  Children,  like  animals,  especially  dislike  being 
laughed  at,  and  if  their  fancies  are  held  up  to  ridicule,  it  does 
them  more  harm  than  we  can  readily  understand,  because  we 
have  grown  to  be  less  sensitive.  We  congratulate  ourselves 
that  the  world  is  no  longer  superstitious,  but  Superstition  was 
the  faithful  servant  of  Imagination  in  its  day,  and  now  that  we 
fear  less  we  believe  less. 

There  is  still,  however,  a  general  idea  that  the  love  of  read¬ 
ing,  for  its  own  sake,  is  a  good  thing  and  it  is  often  spoken  of 
as  though  it  were  a  natural  gift  like  an  ear  for  music,  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  made  the  most  of.  So  it  should  be,  but  in  the 
right  direction.  If  a  person  with  a  real  talent  for  music  chose 
only  to  sing  the  commonest  street  songs,  we  should  consider  it 
a  pity,  and  yet  a  large  proportion  of  what  people  read  is  quite 
as  worthless,  and  the  habit  of  reading  itself  a  form  of  amuse¬ 
ment  which  may  easily  become  dissipation  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  word,  which  means  to  squander  and  scatter,  as  clouds 
are  thinned  and  scattered  by  a  gale. 

The  magazine  habit  when  carried  to  excess  is  about  as  bad  for 
the  brain  as  the  cigarette  habit  for  the  body,  as  any  one  of  us 
may  find  out  by  reading  a  lot  of  them  and  then  looking  back  at 
the  end  of  the  month  to  see  what  impression  has  been  made  upon 
the  mind.  There  have  been  some  semi-scientific  articles  on  sub¬ 
jects  like  the  construction  of  flying-machines  or  a  new  electrical 
discovery,  and  as  they  were  written  by  experts  we  imagine 
when  we  have  finished  that  we  understand  them,  but  if  at  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  we  can  explain  clearly  what  they  were  about 
to  a  person  who  has  not  read  them  we  may  count  ourselves  as 
exceedingly  intelligent  or  uncommonly  lucky.  Then  there  were 
clever  historical  essays,  in  which  history  was  neatly  boned,  as 
a  cook  does  a  chicken,  in  order  to  take  out  what  might  be  too 
hard  to  understand,  and  sketches  of  travel  in  which  the  writer 
tried  to  put  the  account  of  a  year’s  pluck  and  privation  into  a 
dozen  readable  pages.  As  for  the  multitude  of  short  stories, 
the  reader  ends  by  feeling  somewhat  like  a  hunter  jumping  at  a 
horse-show,  that  as  soon  as  he  gets  fairly  going  and  really  inter¬ 
ested  it  is  time  to  stop.  Some  of  those  most  addicted  to  the 


magazine  habit  are  apt  to  take  pride  in  never  reading  serial 
fiction,  and  yet  surely  if  there  is  any  kind  of  literature  which 
may  be  taken  like  sugar-plums,  a  little  at  a  time,  it  is  the  novel ; 
and  the  form  itself  is  strictly  classic,  since  it  goes  back  to  the 
lady  in  the  Arabian  Nights  who  saved  her  life  because  her 
stories  were  always  to  be  continued. 

If  people  would  only  be  contented  to  read  in  this  desultory 
way  for  their  own  pleasure,  as  they  eat  caramels,  without  say¬ 
ing  much  about  it,  there  would  be  no  harm  done  except  to  their 
own  minds,  but  they  are  too  apt  to  talk  as  if  they  had  learned 
something,  and  as  many  of  them  read  the  same  things  the  result 
is  a  sort  of  cheap  peddler’ s-basket  cleverness  which  becomes 
very  tiresome.  Our  brains  are  like  plots  of  ground  ;  some  are 
larger  than  others,  and  we  may  have  more  or  less  time  to  cul¬ 
tivate  them,  but  it  rests  with  ourselves  whether  they  shall  be 
full  of  growing  plants  with  real  roots,  or  like  a  little  child’s 
play  garden,  where  crooked  rows  of  withering  flowers  are  stuck 
in  with  nothing  to  live  on. 

Anybody  who  can  read  at  all  will  come  to  care  for  it  if 
only  it  is  not  made  a  task,  but  unfortunately  many  of  those 
who  have  to  do  with  the  early  training  of  children  do  not 
make  enough  distinction  between  actual  foundation  work,  like 
a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  which  must  be  acquired  whether 
a  child  likes  it  or  not,  and  the  development  of  natural  tastes, 
which  differ  widely  with  the  individual.  Just  as  the  aim  of 
the  kindergarten  is  not  that  a  child  may  know  how  to  weave 
strips  of  colored  paper  into  pretty  designs,  but  that  it  shall 
unconsciously  learn  to  apply  its  mind  and  control  its  body, 
the  object  of  reading  should  be,  not  to  master  any  one  book 
and  hate  it  ever  after,  but  to  lead  intelligent  curiosity  in 
some  definite  direction.  We  are  all  born  liking  some  things  to 
eat  and  disliking  others,  and  there  is  as  much  diversity  of  mental 
tastes  as  of  physical,  only  the  former  are  not  so  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged.  Nobody  minds  saying  that  he  never  touches 
potatoes,  but  it  requires  some  courage  to  confess  that  he  cannot 
read  Shakspere,  and  yet  one  is  no  more  a  crime  than  the  other, 
and  in  many  cases  the  aversion  is  felt  because  the  classics  were 
forced  on  him  when  he  could  not  help  himself.  The  wretched 
scholastic  habit  of  making  lesson-books  out  of  the  masterpieces 
of  our  language  has  done  more  to  destroy  literary  taste  than  al¬ 
most  anything  else,  and  for  one  man  or  woman  who  loves  a  great 
poem  because  it  was  learnt  at  school,  there  are  ten  who  never 
want  to  see  it  again  because  they  were  forced  to  study  it  when 
they  wanted  to  be  out  of  doors,  which  made  it  a  natural  enemy, 
like  the  multiplication  table. 

There  is  an  old  story  of  an  Irishman  wThose  pig  was  trotting 
contentedly  along  the  road,  and  who  was  hailed  by  a  friend 
with  “Good  day,  Pat!  Are  ye  bound  for  Kerry?”  to  which 
Pat  replied,  with  a  wink  at  the  pig,  “Whisht!  He  thinks 
he’s  going  to  Cork,”  the  simple  application  being  that  we  all 
like  things  better  if  we  imagine  they  are  of  our  own  choosing. 
If  a  child  has  a  fancy  for  bringing  home  live  creatures,  by 
all  means  let  it  get  hold  of  books  about  the  habits  of  animals, 
without  telling  it  that  it  is  studying  natural  history,  and  we 
shall  be  doing  it  much  more  good  than  if  we  try  to  make  it  read 
poetry,  for  which  it  may  not  care. 

As  a  rough  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that  we  should  study 
what  we  must,  and  read  what  we  like,  and  the  best  way  to  keep 
a  child  from  getting  hold  of  hurtful  trash  is  to  put  books  in  its 
way  which  will  interest  it,  on  the  same  principle  that  we  distract, 
the  attention  of  a  baby  from  the  lighted  candle  by  offering  it 
something  else,  more  harmlessly  shining.  Systematic  courses 
of  reading  suit  some  minds,  but  they  often  tempt  people  who 
follow  them  to  think  themselves  well-informed,  and  to  let  us 
see  it,  or  in  other  words  to  be  prigs. 

After  all,  the  chief  use  of  reading,  considered  apart  from 
study,  is  to  give  us  pleasure  and  make  us  pleasant  to  others, 
and  to  gain  that  end  we  should  neither  read  trash  all  the  time, 
nor  pretend  to  like  what  we  do  not,  but  be  honest  and  simple 
about  that  as  in  other  things,  only  trying  to  give  ourselves  a 
fair  chance  by  getting  at  the  best  of  whatever"  may  be  within 
our  reach. 


A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING.— 
“Drawing  and  Painting”  is  the  title  of  a  book  published  by  us 
that  should  be  within  easy  reach  of  everyone  who  possesses  or 
aims  at  acquiring  skill  with  the  pencil  or  brush.  It  treats  com- 
orehensively,  yet  not  too  technically  to  suit  the  ordinary  reader, 
of  pencil  drawing  and  sketching,  of  painting  with  both  oil  and 
water  colors  on  all  sorts  of  materials,  and  of  the  uses  of  gplds, 


enamels  and  bronzes.  The  chapters  entitled  “Oil  Painting  on 
Textiles,”  “Painting  on  Glass,”  “Painting  on  Plaques,” 
“  Screens,”  “  Lustra  Painting,”  “  Kensington  Painting,”  “  Tapestry 
Painting,”  “Fancy  Work  for  the  Brush,”  and  “China  Painting” 
will  be  of  especial  interest  to  women,  and  every  branch  of  the 
decorative  art  is  treated  with  a  thoroughness  that  renders  the 
book  a  complete  art  work,  Price,  2s.  (by  post  2s.  3d.}. or  50  cents. 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  MOURNING  ATTIRE  SHOWN  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE. 


Unobtrusive  styles  for  mourning  are  most  popular.  When 
crape  or  lustreless  silk  is  used  for  trimming  there  is  no  super¬ 
fluity  of  decoration,  but  if  an  error  is  committed,  it  is  on  the  side 
of  simplicity.  Deep  mourning  outfits  comprise  Henrietta  cloth 
and  crape  and  sometimes  this  combination  alternates  with  lustre¬ 
less  silk  and  crape.  Caution  should  he  used  in  the  selection  of 
black,  which  should  always  match  the  crape  in  tone.  Only  a 
small  quantity  of  crape  is  now  used  as  an  accessory.  Second 
mourning  is  varied  by  contrasts  of  black  and  white,  and  laven¬ 
der  and  black,  conspicuous  arrangements  of  color  being  avoided. 
Modern  ideas  tend  toward  consideration  for  the  living  rather 
than  a  too  prolonged  commemoration  of  the  dead,  and,  as  a 
result,  mourning  is  less  weighty  and  obtrusive  than  formerly. 

If  crape  is  to  be  used,  it  is  wise  to  select  for  the  making  a 
mode  in  which  revers,  boleros  or  other  small  adjuncts  are  a 
feature,  the  crape  being  most  effective  when  used  for  such  acces¬ 
sories.  Dull  jet  is  permissible  as  a  trimming,  buttons  of  this 
sombre  variety  being  stylish  in  conjunction  with  crape  or  mour- 
ing  silk.  Folds  of  the  latter  are  often  used  instead  of  crape. 

Simplicity  prevails  in  misses’  mourning  attire,  but  a  good 
quality  of  serge,  .cheviot  or  Henrietta  is  selected  and  made  by  a 
mode  that  embodies  the  newest  features  of  prevailing  fashions. 


Figure  D  36.— Girls’  Mourning  Gown. — This  illustrates  a 
Girls’  dress.  The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8594  and  costs  Is.  or 

25  cents,  is  in  eight  sizes  for 
girls  from  five  to  twelve 
years  old,  and  is  shown  differ¬ 
ently  developed  on  page  312. 

This  pretty  mourning  gowm 
for  a  girl  is  here  pictured 
made  of  lustreless  silk-warp 
crepon.  The  waist  is  quaint 
and  fanciful,  having  surplice 
fronts  that  are  drawn  in  soft 
folds  by  gathers,  lapped  in  re¬ 
gular  surplice  style  below  the 
bust  and  separate  over  a  V- 
shaped  box-plaited  facing  of 
the  material  affixed  on  the  lining.  The  backs  of  the  body  are 
smooth  at  the  top  but  have  fulness  at  the  waist.  Large  puffs 
are  arranged  over  the  coat-shaped  sleeves.  A  ribbon  stock  sur¬ 
rounds  the  standing  collar  and  is  bowed  at  the  back,  and  similar 
ribbon  is  arranged  diagonally  on  the  fronts  back  of  the  fulness 
and  bowed  at  one  side  over  the  ends  of  a  wrinkled  ribbon  that 
covers  the  joining  of  the  full  skirt  to  the  body.  The  skirt  is 
gathered  at  the  top  and  falls  in  pretty  folds  about  the  figure. 

The  straw  hat  is  simply  ornamented  with  ribbon  and  feathers. 


Figure  D  37. — Ladies’  Mourning  Toilette. — This  consists 
of  a  Ladies’  basque-waist  and  skirt.  The  basque-waist  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8588  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  thirteen 
sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  may  be  seen  differently  portrayed  on  page  303. 
The  skirt  pattern,  which  is  No.  8599  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  inches, 
waist  measure,  and  is  shown  in  three  views  on  page  307. 

Henrietta  and  crape  are  here  combined  in  this  toilette,  which  is 
appropriate  for  the  deepest 
mourning.  The  fronts  of  the 
basque- waist  are  folded  back 
all  the  way  down  in  broad, 
pointed  revers  that  are  faced 
with  crape.  Between  the  re¬ 
versed  fronts,  which  meet  at 
the  bottom,  are  full  vest- 
fronts,  and  a  deep,  circular 
ripple  peplum  lengthens  the 
back,  which  is  smooth  at  the 
top  and  has  closely  plaited  fulness  at  the  bottom,  a  band  of 
crape  bowed  prettily  in  front  concealing  the  joining.  The  stand¬ 
ing  collar  is  encircled  by  a  crape  stock  having  a  stylish  bow  at 
the  back.  One-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  finished  with  crape 
cuffs  complete  the  basque-waist,  which  is  arranged  over  a  well 
fitted  lining  and  closed  at  the  center  of  the  front. 


The  three-piece  skirt  is  known  as  the  new  bell  skirt  and  is 
circular  at  the  front  and  sides  and  in  two  gores  at  the  back.  It 
is  trimmed  at  the  foot  with  a  band  of 
crape  shaped  in  square  tabs  at  the  top. 

At  the  sides  and  back  the  skirt  ripples 
fashionably,  and  it  spreads  toward  the 
foot  with  the  fashionable  fiare. 

Henrietta,  cashmere,  cheviot  and  serge 
are  most  favored  for  such  a  toilette  and 
for  deep  mourning  crape  is  combined 
with  these  materials.  Opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  the  utmost  refinement 
of  taste  in  the 
arrangement  of 
details  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  this 
style  of  toilette, 
whether  rich  or 
inexpensive  ma¬ 
terials  be  se¬ 
lected.  A  triple 
combination 
could  be  arrang¬ 
ed  by  using  silk, 
crape  and  some 
woollen  fabric. 

The  felt  hat  is  decorated  with  mourning  ribbon,  a  coq-featliev 
aigrette  and  a  dull  jet  buckle. 


Figure  D  38. — Misses’  Mourning  Toilette. — This  consists 
of  a  blouse-waist  and  skirt.  The  blouse-waist  pattern,  which  is 

No.  8603  and  costs 
Is.  or  25  cents,  is 
in  seven  sizes  for 
misses  from  ten  to 
sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  may  be  seen 
again  on  page  322. 
The  skirt  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8575 
and  costs  Is.  or  25 
cents,  is  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  old, 
and  is  also  shown  on  page  323  of  this  number  of  The  De 
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Cheviot  is  pictured  in  this  toilette, and  bands  of  the  materia* 
and  button  moulds  covered 
with  the  dress  goods  pro- 
videthedecoration.  Thewaist 
is  arranged  over  a  carefully 
fitted  lining  and  is  closed  at 
the  center  of  the  front.  The 
fulness  in  the  front  is  drawn 
in  soft  folds  by  gathers  at  the 
neck  and  waist-line  and  puffs 
out  stylishly  between  two 
box-plaits  that  extend,  one  at 
each  side,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  bottom  of  the  waist.  Fact 
plait  is  decorated  near  the  top  with  three  buttons.  Similai 
plaits  appear  at  the  back,  which  has  becoming  fulness  at  th.* 
center  laid  in  lapped  side-plaits  at  the  waist.  Full  bishop  sleeves 
are  arranged  over  coat-shaped  linings  that  are  faced  to  give  the 
effect  of  cuffs  and  decorated  with  a  band  of  the  material  having 
a  pointed,  overlapping  end  ornamented  with  a  button.  A  softly 
folded  bias  section  of  the  material  encircles  the  standing  collar 
and  a  similar  section  is  arranged  about  the  wraist. 

The  five-gored  skirt  is  gathered  at  the  back  and  decorated 
with  upright  bands  of  the  material  pointed  at  the  top  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  three  buttons. 

For  Autumn  and  Winter  wear  the  mourning  materials  suitable 
for  a  miss  are  cashmere,  Henrietta,  serge,  cheviot  and  silk-warp 
crepon.  Very  little  decoration  is  used,  but  a  pretty  mode  hav¬ 
ing  a  body  that  displays  soft  fulness  rather  than  severity  of  ar¬ 
rangement  is  generally  sought  and  ribbon  will  give  the  essential 
decorative  touch  about  the  collar  and  wraist. 

The  straw  hat  is  trimmed  with  ribbon  and  quill  feathers. 


8575  8575 
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rije^Delir^eafor.  t  September  1896. 
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a  pretty  Design  in  s/\ogk!ing. 


Smocking  is 
very  popular  in 
England,  and  is 
seen  in  all  sorts 
of  garments, 
particularly  in 


along 


Figure  No.  1. 

ladies’  blouses  and  children’s  dresses  and 
coats.  It  is  also  rapidly  gaining  favor 
elsewhere  and  is  most  fascinating  once 
one  becomes  interested  in  it.  The  work 
is  not  difficult,  but  requires  accuracy  of 
execution,  and  it  is  very  effective,  even  in 
a  small  number  of  rows.  Wash  silk  or 
embroidery  cotton  is  used  for  smocking, 
the  silk  being  applied  on  silk  and  woollen 
fabrics  and  the  embroidery  cotton  on  cot¬ 
ton  goods.  A  color  in  contrast  with  the 
material  is  most  effective,  such  as  green, 
brown  or  red  on  ecru  or  tan,  pale-blue 
or  pink  on  white,  yellow  on  brown  or 
black,  etc. 

The  lattice  pattern,  one  of  the  simplest 
designs,  is  the  theme  of  this  paper.  It 
is  used  in  smocking  Child’s  dress  No. 

8562,  shown  on  page  326.  It  is  won¬ 
derfully  easy  of  execution,  the  needle 
and  thread  being  used  in  the  same  way 
throughout.  Figure  No.  1  illustrates  the 
design  used  at  the  neck,  and  figure  No. 

2  the  design  in  the  sleeves ;  and  the  detail 
is  shown  at  figure  No.  3.  In  the  pattern, 
the  spaces  to  be  smocked  are  marked  off 
by  lines  of  perforations,  but  the  spaces  for 
the  stitches  must  be  carefully  marked  upon 
the  material  by  the  worker.  This  is  done 
by  making  dots  at  half-inch  intervals,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  figure  No.  3. 

When  the  spaces  are  all  marked  draw 
the  material  up  closely  on  a  thread  that 
may  be  easily  drawn  out  afterwards,  by 
taking  up  small  stitches  at  the  dots,  as 
shown  in  the  detail  figure,  and  crease 
the  folds  evenly.  The  work  is  now  ready 
for  the  smocking  stitches.  In  making 
these  the  thread  is  thrown  above  and 

below  the  needle  alternately,  the  thread  being  shown  below  the 
needle  in  the  illustrations.  This  is  most  important  to  remember 
'  repeating  “over,”  “under”  all  through  the  work  is  con- 
9 


Figure 


sidered  helpful  by  many.  Begin  at  the  left  and  work  to  the 
right,  taking  up  a  stitch  through  the  first  fold  at  the  upper  row  of 
dots  and  throwing  the  thread  above  the  needle;  take  up  the 
second  stitch  in  line  with  this  through  the  next  fold,  throwing 
the  thread  below  the  needle,  and  repeat  these  two  stitches  all 
the  line,  as  shown  in  the  detail  figure.  A  row1  of  this 

stitching  gives  the  effect  of  two 
rows,  as  shown  near  the  top  at  fig¬ 
ure  No.  1,  while  two  rows  of  the 
stitching  will  produce  the  effect  of 
four  rows,  as  shown  near  the  cen¬ 
ter  at  figure  No.  1  and  near  the 
frill  at  figure  No.  2. 

To  make  the  fancy  stitch  below, 
take  up  a  stitch  in  the  first  fold  at 
the  left,  about  half  an  inch  below 
the  line  of  stitches  made,  throwing 
the  thread  above  the  needle,  and 
take  up  a  stitch  at  the  same  point 
in  the  next  fold  to  the  right,  throw¬ 
ing  the  thread  below  the  needle ;  then 
half  an  inch  below  these  stitches 
take  up  two  similar  stitches  in  the 
next  two  folds,  and  in  line  with  the 
first  two  stitches  take  up  two  simi¬ 
lar  stitches  in  the  next  two  folds; 
then  down  again  in  line  with  the 
second  pair  of  stitches  take  up  two 
stitches  in  the  same  way  in  the  next 
two  folds,  and  so  on  until  the  entire 
row  is  completed,  being  careful  to 
take  the  pair,  of  stitches  up  at  even 
distances  so  as  to  keep  the  line 
straight.  Two  rows  of  this  stitch 
make  the  pattern  between  the  two 
straight  rows  at  figure  No.  1  and 
five  rows  make  the  pattern  below. 


Figure  No.  3. 


With  care  in  spacing  and  throwing  the  thread  in  the  proper 
directions,  the  work  will  be  found  satisfactory.  This  pattern 
may  be  used  wherever  smocking  is  desired. 
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TWO  DESIF^ftgLE  OCCUPATIONS. 


KINDERGARTEN  TEACHING. 

Every  woman  has  some  talent  which,  if  cultivated,  would 
enable  her  to  provide  for  herself,  both  pleasantly  and  profitably. 

In  occupations  there  is  none  more  distinctly  womanly  than 
the  Kindergarten.  Upon  woman  rightly  falls  the  care  and 
training  of  "little  children  in  the  nursery,  the  school  and  the 
church.  Here  she  is  doing  noble  work,  for  she  is  laying  the 
foundations  of  character  for  the  future  mother,  citizen  and 
statesmen. 

The  Kindergarten,  as  an  occupation,  is  not  overcrowded  by 
good  workers,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  for  many  years  to  come — 
not  till  every  city,  town  and  village  has  roomy  accommodation 
for  all  children  of  primary  school  age  and  an  equal  provision 
for  previous  Kindergarten  training.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a 
single  large  city,  to  say  nothing  of  smaller  towns,  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to-day  where  half  of  the  children  in  the  primary  public 
schools  have  had  the  benefit  of  Kindergarten  teaching.  Think 
of  the  children  from  three  to  six  years  of  age  literally  living  on 
the  streets  who  need  the  refining  influence  of  the  Kindergarten  ! 
San  Francisco  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  to  establish  a 
Kindergarten  is  a  direct  saving  to  the  government,  for  out  of  a 
large  number  of  children  taken  from  the  slums  and  brought 
under  Kindergarten  influence,  not  one  was  afterward  an  inmate 
of  the  reform  school  or  prison. 

Besides  the  opportunities  for  Kindergartners  in  the .  public 
schools,  there  are  also  places  for  them  in  private  institutions,  in 
parish  Kindergartens  and  Sunday  schools,  in  mission  and  social 
settlement  Kindergartens,  in  orphan  homes  and  day  nurseries,  in 
connection  with  the  new  movement  for  public  Summer  play¬ 
grounds,  in  “  Little  Mothers’  Clubs,”  in  private  visiting  classes 
among  the  wealthy,  in  directing  children’s  entertainments  and 
parties,  in  caring  for  children  when  mothers  are  shopping  and 
as  educated  nurses  and  governesses. 

These  are  some  of  the  phases  of  Kindergarten  work  in  large 
cities;  but  calls  for  Kindergartners  do  not  come  from  large 
cities  alone.  Towns  and  villages  are  inquiring  into  the  work 
and  many  a  young  woman  could  win  success  and  ample  remu¬ 
neration  without  leaving  home. 

Some  special  training  must  be  taken  before  undertaking  a 
Kindergarten,  both  from  books  and  actual  observation  and  con¬ 
tact  with  the  work.  A  beginning  may  be  made  in  a  Summer 
School,  in  one  year,  either  under  a  training  teacher,  or  as  an 
unpaid  assistant  in  some  good  Kindergarten.  These  means, 
made  the  most  of  and  followed  by  private  study,  the  reading  of 
Kindergarten  periodicals  and  quickness  of  observation,  would 
suffice  for  several  of  the  phases  of  Kindergarten  work  before 
enumerated,  but  if  the  young  woman  wishes  to  fit  herself  for 
more  ambitious  and  responsible  positions,  she  must  take  more 
training. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  in  any  branch  of  intellectual 
work  is  the  study  of  good  literature.  This,  especially,  the 
Kindergartner  must  have.  But  from  the  increasing  list 
of  books  on  this  gubject  what  shall  she  choose?  Kinder¬ 
garten  books  are  expensive,  and  after  expending  $2  or  $8  and 
often  more  for  the  purchase  of  a  book,  one  is  exceedingly  disap¬ 
pointed  to  find  that  it  cannot  be  much  used  in  one’s  particular 
line  of  work  or  that  it  does  not  lead  out  into  broader  fields  of 
thought.  For  a  general  view  of  the  subject  and  its  practical 
teachings  the  Kindergarten  Papers*  of  Mrs.  Sara  Miller  Kirby 
will  prove  a  valuable  book  to  Kindergartners,  or  those  about  to 
take  a  course  of  Kindergarten  training.  It  will  also  meet  a  long- 
acknowledged  void  in  home  study,  and  in  mothers’  classes  and 
.  clubs.  These  are  the  topics  treated  in  its  pages : 

Froebel’s  Life  and  Principles,  The  Gifts  and  Occupations  explained 
with  Illustrations  of  their  use,  Sequence  and  Lesson  Plans,  The  Occu¬ 
pations  applied  to  Christmas  Work,  The  Place  and  Management  of  the 
Games,  An  Exhaustive  Analysis  of  the  Mother-play ,  Lessons  for  Home 
Work,  Train.ng  and  Training-schools,  Qualifications,  Salaries,  etc.., 
Lists  of  Works  for  Additional  Study,  The  Selection  of  Kindergarten 
Materials,  Outline  Topics  for  the  Years  Work  with  the  Children. 

Kindergarten  Papers  will  certainly  be  an  addition  to  the 
library  of  all  who  are  interested  iu  the  Kindergarten  cause. 

*  Kindergarten  Papers,  byJSara  Miller  Kirby.  Published  by  the  Butterick 
Publishing  Co.  [Limited],  and  sent  post-paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  ot 
4s.  or  $1.00. 


THE  DELSARTE  SYSTEM  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

“A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.”  No  better  proof 
of  the  essential  truth  and  vitality  of  the  Delsarte  system  can  be 
adduced  than  the  fact  that  it  has  triumphantly  survived  the 
flood  of  nonsense  and  half-truths  put  forth  in  its  name  and 
won  acknowledged  standing  as  a  beautiful  and  symmetrical 
system  of  physical  culture  and  the  only  attempt  to  formulate  a 
philosophy  of  dramatic  expression — the  generally  accepted  basis 
of  instruction  in  schools  of  oratory  and  the  animating  principle 
of  most  of  the  systems  of  calisthenics  taught  in  public  schools. 

The  disorderly  and  chaotic  state  of  public  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  system  was  the  unfortunate  but  inevitable  result  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  formulated  and  given  to  the  world. 
Frantjois  Delsarte  (1811-1871)  was  a  savant,  a  dreamer,  a  true 
artist  in  theory  and  practice,  but  anything  but  a  practical  man. 
He  left  a  great  mass  of  manuscript  notes  but  no  finished  work. 
From  the  careful  observation  of  a  vast  number  of  individual 
cases  he  deduced  certain  general  laws  of  dramatic  expression. 
His  system  comprises  two  sets  of  exercises,  de-composing  motions 
for  relaxing  muscles  made  rigid  by  hard  and  fixed  modes  of  life, 
and  re-composing  motions  thereby  the  emotions  and  thoughts 
may  be  harmoniously  and  artistically  expressed. 

The  practical  benefit  of  Delsarte’ s  discoveries  to  most  people 
lies  in  the  admirable  system  of  physical  culture  which  has  been 
based  upon  them,  rather  than  in  the  way  they  explain  the  laws 
of  dramatic  expression.  Comparatively  few  of  us  aspire  to  be 
actors,  orators  or  preachers,  but  we  all  desire  health,  strength, 
grace  and  freedom  of  action.  Every  lady  wishes  to  know  how  to 
enter  and  leave  a  room,  how  to  manage  her  train,  how  to  rise  and 
sit, to  go  up  and  down  stairs,  to  bow  and  to  shake  hands  in  the 
most  natural,  easy  and  graceful  way.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
a  concise  and  practical  hand-book  in  which  this  primary  instruc¬ 
tion  and  the  exercises  whereby  it  can  be  put  in  practice  shall 
be  clearly  set  forth.  This  necessity  is  admirably  met  in  Eleanor 
Georgen’s  handsomely  illustrated  manual,  The  Delsarte  System 
of  Physical  Culture. $  This  phase  of  the  work  is  particularly 
useful  among  those  of  Anglo-Saxon  parentage,  a  race  by  instinct 
and  training  habituated  to  repress  rather  than  express  emotion, 
to  settle  into  narrow  and  rigid  modes  of  bearing  and  gesture 
which  must  first  be  broken  up  before  the  methods  of  dramatic 
expression  natural  to  Latin  races  can  be  acquired.  No  more 
eminent  and  emphatic  endorsement  of  the  merits  of  Mrs. 
Georgen’s  book  and  of  the  standing  of  its  author  is  needed  than 
that  given  by  Franklin  H.  Sargent,  director  of  the  American 
Academy  of  the  Dramatic  Arts,  in  these  words : 

This  printed  work  will  give  a  permanent  life  to  the  sincere,  sensitive  and 
sensible  spirit  of  your  teaching.  This  result  of  your  scholarly  investisations  in 
the  art  of  expression  and  of  your  extensive  experiences  in  the  science  of  teuching 
— this  work  which  you  present  to  your  profession  and  to  the  public,  can  not 
prove  otherwise  than  most  valuable.  It  is  plain,  practical  and  picturesque. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  teaching  of  the  Delsarte  System 
of  physical  culture  affords  to  women  the  opportunity  which 
their  generous  natures  crave— a  chance  to  do  missionary  work 
in  the  cause  of  grace,  beauty  and  good  manners,  an  ideal  career 
of  doing  good  and  getting  paid  for  it.  That  the  profession  is 
one  which  can  be  made  to  pay — and  that  richly— the  experience 
of  Mrs.  Georgen  herself,  of  Misses  Stebbins,  Thompson  and 
many  others,  amply  attests.  Of  course,  not  all  teachers  can 
command  the  $5  per  lesson  received  by  those  who  have  won 
national  reputation  in  this  field,  but  so  far  the  demand  for  well 
trained  instructors  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  whether 
in  schools  of  their  own  or  in  connection  with  collegiate  or  pub¬ 
lic  schools  they  have  no  difficulty  in  making  a  good  living.  A 
series  of  lectures  on  the  system  combined  with  class  work  and 
private  lessons,  whether  given  in  one  large  city  or  consecutively 
in  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  should  afford  a  woman  adequate  to 
the  work  a  very  desirable  income. 

At  a  time  when  physical  culture  is  receiving  so  much  intelli¬ 
gent  attention  this  little  manual  should  prove  especially  at¬ 
tractive  to  women  seeking  an  occupation  wherein  they  must 
inevitably  themselves  benefit  and  grow  in  grace  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  true,  good  and  beautiful  in  helping  others  along  this 
gracious  pathway. 

t  The  Delsarte  System  op  Physical  Culture,  by  Eleanor  Georgen. 
Published  by  The  Butterick  Publishing  Co.  [Limited],  and  sent  post  paid  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  4s.  or  $1.00. 
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abound  The  TEA-TAgLE. 


There  is  something  abnormal  about  the  woman  who  cares 
nothing  for  jewelry.  When  a  pretty  ring 

ifwfi  nv  or  P*n  aPPeals  not  t0  her  she  can  scarcely 

be  deemed  a  true  daughter  of  Eve,  for 
among  all  the  pomps  and  vanities  dear  to 
the  heart  Of  woman  these  pretty  accessories  stand  first.  She 
who  possesses  jewelry  should  recognize  that  in  the  wearing 
of  it  there  are  acknowledged  times  and  seasons.  A  display 
of  much  jewelry  in  the  daytime  is  not  in  good  taste,  as  being 
a  thoughtless  flaunting  of  the  fact  that  the  owner  is  possessed  of 
money.  The  modest  pins  for  belt  and  throat,  the  jewelled  veil- 
fastener,  the  lovely  hat-pin,  all  have  their  use  and  may  be  worn 
at  any  time.  The  passing  of  the  ear-ring  is  a  fact  recognized  by 
all  except  the  elderly  representatives  of  the  last  generation. 
The  stock  of  fancy  pins  has  been  added  to  by  ear-rings  trans¬ 
formed  by  clever  jewellers. 

Of  all  purely  ornamental  jewelry,  finger  rings  find  most  favor. 
The  gift  of  a  beautiful  ring  warrants  the 
calling  in  of  friends  and  neighbors  to 
rejoice  with  the  happy  recipient.  That  FINGER  RINGS, 
there  is  fashion  in  rings  goes  without 

saying.  Gems  have  their  day  and  pass  out  of  favor  for  the 
time  being.  The  wearing  of  rings  is  not  an  exclusively  modern 
custom,  the  records  showing  that  they  were  in  use  in  the  earli¬ 
est  ages,  not  as  adornments  merely,  but  as  signs  of  authority. 
When  Pharaoh  made  Joseph  ruler  he  took  the  ring  from  his 
own  royal  hand  with  which  to  signalize  the  new  favorite’s  posi¬ 
tion.  The  ring  is  even  with  us  to-day  used  as  a  symbol  of 
authority.  A  bishop  is  rarely  seen  without  his  episcopal  ring, 
the  badge  of  his  office  in  the  church.  The  wedding  ring  is  the 
authoritative  evidence  of  wifehood.  Rings  have  not  always 
been  exclusively  of  gold  and  silver.  Those  used  in  ancient 
times  were  made  also  of  amber,  ivory,  bronze  and  blue  porce¬ 
lain.  The  Spartans  wore  rings  of  iron,  symbolic  of  their  endur¬ 
ance.  When  rings  became  fashionable  ornaments,  their  general 
use  was  relegated  to  the  gentler  sex,  and  men  of  taste  to-day 
wear  but  one — a  seal  ring — or  at  most,  two  small  rings. 

Superstitions  are  associated  with  some  of  the  gems  used  in 
rings.  The  wearing  of  the  turquoise  is 
LUCK  IN  GEMS.  considered  by  Mrs.  Amicus  to  keep  her 
*  *  friends  true  to  her.  Another  pretty  fancy 

is  associated  with  the  use  of  the  emerald 
or  other  green  stone,  thought  to  confer  long  life  upon  the  wearer, 
because  green  signifies  immortality.  That  ill  luck  is  associated 
with  the  opal  is  quite  a  modern  superstition.  No  stone  is  more 
exquisite,  and  until  recent  times  its  significance  was  considered 
quite  the  reverse  of  that  now  entertained.  Indeed,  the  wearing 
of  an  opal  is  esteemed  especially  fortunate  for  her  born  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  otherwise  an  unlucky  month : 

“  October’s  child  is  born  for  woe, 

And  life’s  necessities  must  know. 

But  lay  an  opal  on  her  breast, 

And  time  will  lull  those  woes  to  rest.” 

The  fascination  of  a  beautiful  ring  may  reside  either  in  its  in¬ 
trinsic  beauty  or  in  the  fact  that  the  wearer’s  hand  is  made 
more  attractive  by  it.  Rings  are,  however,  not  alike  becoming 
to  all  women.  She  of  the  short,  plump  hand  makes  that  member 
appear  coarse  and  even  thicker  by  the  wearing  of  many  rings.  ; 
She  who  has  long,  slender  fingers  possesses  the  fortunate  make¬ 
up  for  the  wearing  of  these  ornaments.  Custom  now  permits  both 
the  third  and  little  fingers  to  be  jewelled,  even  to  the  knuckle. 
A  ring  on  the  first  finger  is  highly  unbecoming,  making  the 
hand  appear  ill-shaped;  a  thoughtful  woman  will  never  wear  a 
ring  in  such  an  uncharitable  place.  The  ring  most  desired  by 
my  lady  to-day  is  the  marquise.  With  this  ring  no  other  is 
worn  upon  the  same  finger.  The  owner  of  gemmed  rings  should 
have  them  frequently  examined  by  the  jeweller,  the  wearing  of 
gloves  and  the  friction  of  one  ring  upon  another  tending  to 
loosen  the  stones. 

Jewelry  containing  precious  stones  should  be  washed  with  a 
soft  brush  and  warm,  soapy  water,  then 
rinsed  in  alcohol  and  left  to  dry  in  a 

box  of  jeweller’s  sawdust  or  common  HOW  TO  CLEAN 
bran.  After  shaking  briskly,  the  sawdust  GEMS, 

can  be  brushed  off;  and  the  gem  will  be 
found  as  bright  as  when  first  cut.  Transparent  gems  should 


never  be  wiped,  but  twice  a  week  is  none  to  often  to  give  them 
the  cleaning  above  described.  The  beauty  of  a  gem  is  its 
sparkle,  and  this  is  not  seen  at  its  best  when  the  setting  is  not 
clean  and  bright. 

In  my  lady’s  souvenir  cabinet,  beside  the  oddly-shaped  gold 
and  silver  spoons  of  grandmother’s  time, 

TOY  SILVER  *s  now  °^ten  seen  a  miniature  tea  set  of 
TEA  SETS  solid  silver.  These  baby  sets  are  purely 

ornamental,  although  the  wee  folk  of  the 
household  are  often  their  proud  owners 
and  pour  “cambric”  tea  for  th.eir  small  friends  in  approved 
fashion.  Such  toy  sets  comprise  teapot,  cream-pitcher,  sugar 
bowl,  tongs  and  the  tiniest  of  spoons — all  on  a  round  silver  tray 
of  exquisite  design.  These  charming  table  ornaments  come  at 
high  prices,  the  workmanship  being'  perfect  in  design  and  the 
execution  showing  great  care  in  detail. 

To  enter  a  room  gracefully  and  well  when  making  a  call 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  grace  and 
ease,  but  the  getting  out  of  it  tries  the 
timid  woman’s  soul.  In  a  burst  of  con-  1  AK1  ur 
fidence  one  of  these  shrinking  creatures  TAKING  LEAVE, 
confessed  that  the  thought  of  rising  to  go 

is  fraught  with  visions  of  broken  bric-d-brac  and  great  desola¬ 
tion,  and  she,  therefore,  prolongs  her  stay,  fearing  to  move.. 
Another  allows  herself  to  become  a  fixture  because  “there- 
seems  never  a  place  to  end  the  call.”  Such  timid  ones,  my- 
dears,  may  do  much  to  conquer  shyness  by  forgetting  self.  A 
lengthened  call  is  never  a  successful  one.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
wait  until  the  conversation  leads  up  to  a  graceful  exit.  Only 
intimate  friends  may  safely  prolong  their  calls  into  visits,  and 
even  these  are  not  always  welcome  to  the  busy  woman  who, 
perhaps,  has  set  aside  the  time  for  some  important  piece  of 
writing,  sewing  or  reading.  When  your  call  has  attained  rea¬ 
sonable  length,  my  timid  friend,  rise  to  your  feet  and  with  at 
few  graceful  words  to  the  effect  that  it  has  been  enjoyable,  and 
a  possible  leaving  of  remembrances  for  some  absent  member  of 
the  household,  go  at  once.  It  is  the  “I  must  go,”  only  to  againu 
continue  the  conversation,  that  makes  the  unsuccessful  caller;. 
A  too  hurried  exit  is,  obviously,  graceless,  but  much  more 
bearable  than  the  prolonged  adieu. 

After  all,  my  dears,  there  is  only  a  quiet  corner  in  the  world 
for  the  shy  and  timid  woman.  More  and 
ABOUT  SELF  raore  success  in  life  commensurate  with 
CONFIDENCE  fearlessness.  The  woman  who  has  faith 
in  herself,  who  does  not  submit  to  anni¬ 
hilation,  is  the  woman  whom  the  world 
is  cheering.  The  timid  woman  is  pushed  aside  by  friend  and 
foe  and  is  passed  by  as  of  little  account.  She  is  the  prey  of  those 
who  buy  and  sell,  for  she  is  too  timid  to  insist  that  mistakes 
shall  be  made  right.  She  cries  out  eternally  for  peace  and  will 
endure  any  amount  of  imposition  rather  than  have  “a  fuss,” 
forgetting  that  peace  is  sometimes  attainable  only  by  a  good 
sharp  fight.  Were  there  none  but  these  shrinking  women, 
the  world  would  be  a  hard  place  to  live  in.  A  little  aggressive- 
ness,  my  dears,  rather  than  too  much  submission !  It  is  the 
fearless  women  who  right  wrongs,  who  insist  upon  justice. 

During  September  a  yellow  tea  is  easy  to  compass.  The  yel¬ 
low  chrysanthemum  is  plentiful  and  cheap 
and  makes  a  charming  decoration  for  the 

table,  while  the  yellow  articles  it  is  pos-  ^  YELLOW  TEA. 
sible  to  sell  are  legion.  The  usual  refresh¬ 
ments,  served  a  la  carte  at  small  tables,  may  include  Russian  tea, 
creamy  cafe  au  lait,  chicken  and  lobster  salad,  orange  and  lemon 
cake  with  icing  to  correspond,  and  orange  and  lemon  jelly  served 
in  baskets  cut  from  the  fruit,  the  handles  tied  with  white  ribbon. 

1  ellow  napkins  may  be  used,  and  the  waitresses  may  be  costumed 
m  white,  with  yellow  ribbon  for  stock  and  belt.  At  the  fancy 
tables  a  variety  of  yellow  articles  may  be  sold.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  low-priced  articles  sell  best.  Among  them  may 
be  yellow  garters.  The  old-time  circular  garter  is  again  in 
favor,  the  suspender  affair  being  anything  but  comfortable. 
Indeed,  some  nerve  specialists  declare  against  the  use  of  the 
suspender  as  tending  by  its  constant  pulling  to  make  children 
irritable.  A  circular  garter  worn  above  the  knee  and  just  tiiffit 
enough  to  keep  the  stocking  in  place  is  the  most  comfortable. 

Edna  S.  Withekspoon. 
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THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  E.  C.  VICK 

[Mr.  Vick  will  be  pleased  to  answer  in  this  Department  all  special  inquiries  concerning  flower  culture.  Letters  to  him 

i  MAY  BE  SENT  IN  CARE  OF  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DELINEATOR.] 


September  is  a  busy  month  with  the  lover  of  flowers,  so 
much  enjoyment  and  pleasure  depending  upon  the  forethought 
of  the  gardener  and  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  during 
this  and  the  following  month;  A  little  neglect  of  matters  which 
should  be  attended  to  now  may  cost  those  who  live  in  the 
North  the  loss  of  many  of  their  most  cherished  Winter-bloom- 
.ing  plants.  , 

A  humorist  declares  that  the  way  to  make  a  short  Winter  is 
ito  give  a  note  in  the  Fall  due  the  next  Spring.  I  can  suggest  a 
much  better  and  pleasanter  way.  It  is  to  keep  plenty  of  Winter 
:and  Spring  flowering  plants  in  the  house.  By  “plenty”  I  mean 
just  as  many  as  one  can  care  for  properly.  Better  succeed  with 
one  plant  than  have  a  hundred  neglected,  dilapidated,  sorry- 
looking  ones.  A  few  healthy  plants — and  they  will  be  healthy 
and  thrifty  if  but  a  little  attention  is  bestowed  upon  them — 
will,  in  their  gratitude,  give  forth  a  profusion  of  bloom  to  cheer 
and  encourage  their  care-taker.  The  amateur  should  keep  this 
advice  in  mind,  as  I  believe  the  principal  source  of  failure  lies 
in  commencing  with  more  plants  than  one  can  properly  care 
for.  Start  with  a  few  this  year  and  add  to  them  from  time  to 
liine  as  you  gain  confidence  by  experience. 

There  are  "a  few  important  points  necessary  to  keep  in  mind. 
First  of  all,  plants  must  have  light,  and  most  plants  sunlight ; 
therefore,  a  wdndow  facing  the  South  should,  if  possible,  be 
selected  for  the  window  garden.  Plants  require  fresh  air  just 
as  do  human  beings,  and  it  seems  to  produce  the  same  effect 
upon  them.  A  plant  housed  up  without  fresh  air  soon  becomes 
pale,  weak  and  dies,  while  direct  draughts  of  cold  air  are  equally 
fatal.  A  little  outside  air  should  be  admitted  to  the  room  during 
the  middle  or  warmest  part  of  the  Winter  day,  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  greatly  reduce  the  temperature  and  without  allowing  a 
direct  draught  to  strike  the  plants.  Water  should  be  given  every 
day.  unless  the  soil  happens  to  be  sufficiently  moist  from  the 
previous  watering.  Do  not  keep  saucers  under  the  pots  unless 
it  is  actually  necessary  to  save  the  carpets.  I  believe  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  the  direct  cause  of  a  great  percentage  of  the  amateur 
gardener’s  losses.  Water  standing  in  the  saucers  keeps  the 
soil  in  the  pots  soggy,  a  condition  few  plants  will  stand.  If 
saucers  are  used,  care  should  be  taken  either  to  empty  them 
when  the  water  has  drained  through,  or  to  water  so  carefully 
that  there  is  but  little  or  no  excess  of  moisture..  It  is  true  there 
are  exceptions  to  nearly  every  rule  above  mentioned.  We  have 
plants— the  palms,  for  instance— that  thrive  with  little  or  no 
direct  sunlight,  preferring  a  shaded  position.  Others,  like  the 
cyperus  alter nifolius,  thrive  in  a  soil  continually  soaked  with 
water. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  this  month  is  to  select  the 
Holland  bulbs,  more  commonly  called  “Fall  bulbs,”  wanted 
both  for  indoor  and  outdoor  planting,  and  send  the  order  for 
them  to  a  reliable  seedsman  or  florist.  This  should  be  done  as 
early  as  possible,  since  these  bulbs  must  be  planted  during 
October  or  November,  whether  for  Winter  flowering  in  the 
house  or  for  flowering  in  the  garden  the  following  Spring.  1  he 
bulb3  are  imported  and  frequently  the  dealers  sell  out  and  are 
unable  to  supply  orders  sent  late  in  the  Fall.  These  bulbs  are 
just  now  very  cheap  and  a  grand  display  can  be  made  at  small 
cost.  For  pot  culture,  any  good  garden  soil  will  answer  for 
Autumn  bulbs.  If  the  soil  is  somewhat  sandy  or  porous  and 
rather  rich,  it  will  best  contribute  to  a  healthy  growth.  After 
planting  and  before  Winter  sets  in  cover  the  beds  out  of  doors 
with  a  good  dressing  of  leaves,  say  five,  six  or  more  inches 
deep,  and  over  this  throw  a  little  brush,  earth  or  manure,  to 
prevent  the  leaves  blowing  off.  Coarse  manure  will  answer 
in  place  of  leaves.  In  the  Spring  rake  off  the  covering,  taking 
off  about  one-half  at  first,  and  then  wait  about  a  week  before 
removing  the  remainder.  Remove  all  flowers  as  they  fade. 

The  hyacinth,  narcissus  and  crocus  will  grow  in  glasses  of 
water,  special  glasses  for  the  purpose  being  sold  by  the  seeds¬ 
men,  but  pot  culture  is  more  natural  and  affords  better  results. 
Tulips  are  excellent  pot  plants,  most  of  the  early  single  varieties 
being  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

An  excellent  plan  is  to  plant  a  variety  of  bulbs  in  one  box. 
Take  a  common  wooden  box  of  any  desired  size  and  about 


eight  inches  deep.  It  may  be  ornamented  by  painting  it  or  by 
covering  the  surface  with  split  sticks  from  which  the  bark  has 
not  been  removed.  Fill  the  box  with  good  garden  soil  mixed 
with  a  little  sand  to  improve  the  drainage  and  to  keep  it  from 
becoming  packed  or  heavy  by  frequent  watering.  The  box 
may  be  planted  with  bulbs  of  a  single  kind  or  of  several  varie¬ 
ties,  planting  the  tall-growing  sorts  in  the  center  surrounded  by 
the  lower  kinds.  When  the  box  has  been  planted  place  it 
in  a  cool,  dark  place,  watering  frequently  to  prevent  the  soil 
from  becoming  dry.  About  the  last  of  November  or  the  first 
of  December  place  the  box  in  the  window  of  a  moderately  cool 
room,  and  the  flowers  will  then  mature  slowly  and  keep  in  per¬ 
fection  a  long  time.  If  forced  forward  in  a  temperature  averag¬ 
ing  70  to  75  degrees,  they  will  bloom  too  early  and  soon  fade. 
By  filling  a  number  of  boxes  in  this  way  and  bringing  them  into 
the  light  several  weeks  apart,  a  continuous  succession  of  blooms 
may  be  had  throughout  the  season,  as  the  bulbs  when  planted 
and  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place  lie  dormant  until  brought  out  into 
the  light  and  a  warmer  temperature.  This  is  also  true  of  bulbs 
grown  in  water.  The  water  should  be  kept  just  below  the  base 
of  the  bulb,  not  nearer  to  it  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  should 
be  changed  as  it  becomes  discolored.  As  soon  as  the  flowers 
begin  to  fade  they  should  be  removed.  The  bulbs  should  then 
be  planted  in  earth,  as  they  will  answer  for  the  garden,  though 
they  cannot  be  flowered  in  water  twice  with  good  results. 

With  the  exception  of  lilies,  all  Autumn  bulbs  should  be 
taken  up  as  soon  as  the  leaves  become  brown  and  put  away 
until  the  next  planting  time.  When  the  bulbs  are  taken  up, 
allow  them  to  ripen  in  the  shade  for  a  few  days  ;  then  remove 
the  tops  and  roots  and  put  them  away  in  a  cool  place  until 
wanted  again  for  planting. 

Hyacinths  planted  in  the  open  ground  should  be  set  three  or 
four  inches  below  the  surface,  while  for  house  culture  half  of 
the  bulb  should  be  allowed  to  remain  above  the  top  of  the  soil. 
Roman  hyacinths  are  the  earliest,  flowering  about  the  holidays. 
They  are  very  beautiful  and  deservedly  popular. 

Tulips  should  be  planted  about  five  inches  apart  and  three 
inches  deep  in  the  garden,  and  about  half  as  deep  for  house 
culture. 

The  crocus  is  one  of  the  first  flowers  of  Spring  in  the  North¬ 
ern  States,  the  bulbs  throwing  up  their  leaves  before  the  frost  is 
fairly  gone,  and  their  flowers  bursting  forth  in  March  and  April. 
Plant  in  the  garden  at  least  two  inches  deep.  The  crocus 
flowers  well  in  the  house  in  Winter  and  the  bulbs  may  be 
planted  as  closely  together  as  possible.  As  the  blooms  endure 
but  for  a  short  time,  they  are  not  as  great  favorites  as  other 
bulb  flowers  for  window  gardens. 

The  galanthm,  or  snowdrop,  is  the  first  flower  of  Spring, 
beautiful,  delicate,  pure  white  and  flowering  about  the  first  of 
March.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  in  clusters  about  two  in¬ 
ches  deep  and  about  the  same  distance  apart.  For  the  house, 
plant  about  a  dozen  in  a  small  pot.  A  few  snow-drops  and 
crocuses  planted  on  the  lawn  give  a  refreshing  effect  in  the 
early  Spring  and  mowing  does  not  effect  the  bulbs,  as  the  leaves 
ripen  before  the  grass  needs  cutting. 

The  narcissus.  including  the  well  known  daffodil  and  jonquil, 
is  a  fine  early-blooming  Fall  bulb.  Most  of  the  varieties  are 
hardy  and  may  be  set  out  in  the  Autumn,  like  the  hyacinth,  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  for  years.  The  polyanthus 
narcissus,  known  as  the  Chinese  Sacred  Lily  and  the  Chinese 
National  Flower,  is  not  quite  hardy  in  this  climate,  unless 
planted  in  sandy  soil  and  well  covered  before  Winter,  and  even 
then  it  may  fail.  For  flowering  in  pots  in  the  house,  or  in 
dishes  of  water  partly  filled  with  gravel,  nothing  is  more  satis¬ 
factory. 

During  this  month  in  Northern  latitudes  one  should  remove 
tender  plants  from  the  flower  bed  to  the  house.  Callas,  lan- 
tanas  and  all  other  very  tender  plants  should  be  taken  in  before 
the  nights  become  frosty.  These  plants,  together  with  gera¬ 
niums,  monthly  roses  and  most  other  tender  plants,  can  be  kept 
dormant  over  Winter  when  potted  and  stored  in  the  cellar, 
placing  them  where  they  receive  some  fight  and  giving  them  an 
occasional  watering  to  prevent  the  soil  from  drying  out 
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The  ixias,  charming  flowers  for  house  culture,  should  be 
planted  this  month.  They  require  the  same  treatment  recom¬ 
mended  for  other  bulbs  in  pots. 

Slips  may  be  started  now  of  the  following  plants,  which  will 
flower  in  the  months  indicated :  Ivy ;  bouvardia,  geranium, 
February ;  dew  plant ;  German  ivy,  linaria,  lobelia  (slip  or 
divided  roots),  verbena,  March;  alyssum,  April. 

W erbenas  are  particularly  recommended  for  pot  culture  in  the 
house.  Few  people  understand  the  ease  with  which  this  plant 
can  be  grown.  Give  it  a  sunny  window  in  a  cool  room  and  a 


profusion  of  blossoms  all  Winter  may  be  had.  The  flowers 
range  from  deep  red  and  white  to  a  blue  almost  black.  Water 
sparingly. 

Seeds  of  the  following  named  plants  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground  in  the  Autumn :  Dianthus  barbatus  (commonly 
known  as  sweet  william),  candytuft,  hollyhock,  larkspur,  nigela , 
perennial  peas,  alyssum ,  aquileyia  (columbine),  campanula  (cup 
and  saucer),  dianthus ,  digitalis  (foxglove),  honesty,  pentstemon 
(figwort)and  wallflower — all  well  known  and  fully  described  in 
the  seedsmen’s  catalogues. 


AAONG  THE  LATEST  g00k!s. 


From  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  : 

Where  the  Atlantic  Meets  the  Land ,  by  Caldwell  Lipsett. 

Nets  for  the  Wind,  by  Una  Taylor. 

Last  of  the  Lairds  and  The  Provost ,  by  John  Galt. 

Caldwell  Lipsett’ s  name  is  not  yet  well  known,  but  it 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  any  one  who  reads  these  stories  of 
fierce  nature  and  strange  beings.  It  is  a  group  of  tales  in  one 
volume  for  us  to  read  through  tears  and  laughter— mostly  tears. 
These  are  stories  of  the  coast  near  Donegal,  that  most  unfriendly 
spot  of  which  few  can  think  without  pity  for  men  and  women 
born  to  die  there  in  toil  and  sorrow.  The  tales  suggest  an  ex¬ 
perienced  pen.  They  have  subtlety  and  sympathy,  freshness 
and  insight  into  minds  blinded  and  hardened  by  superstition 
and  misery,  and  also  swift  recognitions  that  startle  us  by  their 
beauty,  tenderness  and  self-abnegation.  Where  the  Atlantic  Meets 
the  Land  is  as  distinctly  original  as  anything  pertaining  to 
humanity  can  be,  since  there  is  “nothing  new  under  the  sun.” 
The  social  customs,  personal  habits  and  beliefs  current  among 
these  coast  folk  are  old  to  them— very  old— but  they  are  new  to 
most  of  us  and  this  writer  has  made  them  terribly  real. 

Lyrics  without  rhythm,  dreams  that  are  weird,  and  travestied 
men  and  women  are  by  the  author  of  Nets  for  the  Wind  intended 
as  serious  descriptions  or  natural  lessons.  Degraded  human 
souls  and  aims  are  set  before  us  by  Una  Taylor  as  if  they  were 
enchanting  pictures  instead  of  loathsome  impossibilities.  Hap¬ 
pily,  for  the  most  part  their  significance  is  so  involved  in  the 
methods  of  her  narration  that  many  youthful  readers  will  escape 
it.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  first  of  these  eleven  stories, 
“The  Rose  of  Paradise,”  which  is  sweet  and  clean.  So  also 
is  “The  Knight  of  the  Blessed  Mary,”  except— and  this  is  true 
of  all  these- tales — that  the  love  depicted  is  not  an  ennobled  sen¬ 
timent  but  a  passionate  ecstacy  of  joy  and  pain.  There  is  no 
spiritual  beauty  in  the  book’s  many  loves. 

John,  Galt  may  have  dreamed  of  perpetuity,  of  a  second 
existence,  as  it  were,  but  in  his  day  upon  earth  he  could  not 
have  imagined  the  fineness  of  the  garb  in  which  he  was  to  return 
to  a  reading  world  to  receive  a  welcome  that  is  likely  to  be  far 
warmer  and  wider  than  he  had  when  his  romances  were  first 
published.  Certainly  he  could  not  have  hoped  for  a  re-introduc¬ 
tion  to  an  admiring  public  by  so  clever  and  appreciative  a  man 
as  the  then  unborn  S.  R.  Crocket — of  whom  many  will  say, 
“The  Usher  is  greater  than  the  King.”  This  quotation,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  mean  that  the  king  is  not  great,  because  he  is,  and 
Galt  will  live  long  after  most  modern  novels  are  forgotten. 
These  two  volumes,  The  Provost  and  The  Last  of  the  Lairds , 
carry  us  away  from  the  present  by  a  charm  of  their  own. 
They  bring  us  a  happy  conviction,  when  thinking  of  our 
ancestors,  that  the  past,  in  its  social  and  political  life,  was  as 
attractive  in  many  ways  to  them  as  ours  is  to  us.  Certainly  the 
sincerity  and  directness  of  its  writers  was  quite  beyond  most 
that  we  know  to-day. 

From  Macmillan  and  Co.,  New  York  : 

A  Bummer  in  Arcady,  by  James  Lane  Allen. 

Every  father  and  mother  of  immature  or  maturing  children 
should  read  James  Lane  Allen’s  Summer  in  Arcady.  But  first 
they  should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  author’s  preface. 
The  story  is  told  in  the  riotous  voices  of  Nature.  They  are  un¬ 
trained,  insistent,  carrying  voices  that  allure  to  destruction  when 
their  meanings  are  not  understood.  The  epic  by  which  Allen 
makes  his  meanings  clear,  rings  out  with  no  uncertain  notes. 
It  rings  or  moans  of  human  destiny  and  points  out  to  parents  a 
choice  of  good  or  ill  for  their  children,  makes  them  responsible 


— or,  at  least,  as  nearly  responsible  as  they  can  be  with  an 
ancestry  that  may  have  endowed  them  with  aptitudes  and  ten¬ 
dencies  that  are  storming  if  not  thwarting  to  all  ideal  intentions. 
Parents  with  lofty  standards  for  posterity  will  find  much  that  is 
helpful  and  hopeful  in  this  book,  the  most  nobly  purposive  of 
all  the  author’s  beautiful  creations. 

From  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York: 

The  Madonna  of  a  Pay ,  by  J.  Dougall. 

Sir  Mark ,  by  Anna  Robeson  Brown. 

Maggie ,  by  Stephen  Crane. 

Green  Gates,  an  Analysis  of  Foolishness,  by  Katharine  Mary 
Cheever  Meredith. 

The  Folly  of  Eustace,  by  Robert  S.  Hitchens. 

The  Riddle  Ring,  by  Justin  McCarthy. 

My  Literary  Zoo ,  by  Kate  Sanborn. 

The  Madonna  of  a  Day  is  by  no  means  a  rare  type  of  woman, 
but  she  has  not  been  made  a  definite  figure  in  fiction — at 
least  not  so  definite  as  to  make  her  women  readers  ask  them¬ 
selves  if  they  are  not  akin  to  her,  remote  or  near.  It  is  an 
immensely  fascinating  story,  set  in  an  area  of  life  that  we  all 
know  about  in  vague  ways.  The  sincerity  and  directness  of 
J.  Dougall  claims  one’s  respect  immediately,  and  her  purpose  is 
not  uncertain.  Her  missionary  is  a  man,  a  real,  manly  man, 
and  her  villains  are  not  without  a  divine  spark,  though  it  does 
not  remain  aglow  very  long.  This  motto  upon  the  title  page  is 
both  an  allurement  and  an  explanation  of  this  realistic  story : 

A  water  pure  and  gaitless,  has  neither  taste  nor  hue; 

A  beauty  that  is  faultless,  is  characterless,  too. 

Blest  are  the  discontented. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  so  much  that  interests  the  descendants 
of  fighting  patriots  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  Sir  Mark,  by  Anna 
Robeson  Brown,  will  be  thrilling  and  also  nourishing  to  the 
best  of  our  national  enthusiasms.  Whereas,  most  of  our  own 
recent  historic  novels  have  been  thin  and  without  much  keen 
flavor,  this  one  is  strong  and  full  of  national  and  international 
vitality.  It  proves — at  least  while  its  romance  and  reality  is 
fresh  in  one’s  mind — that  environments  cannot  shape  beyond 
re-moulding  the  character  of  healthy  youth;  also,  that  hot 
tempers  need  by  no  means  be  as  much  dreaded  as  cold,  sulky 
ones.  Another  lesson  of  the  story  is  that  examples  of  sim¬ 
plicity  of  life,  of  directness  of  purpose  and  of  purity  of  con¬ 
duct  forefather  more  virtues  in  young,  plastic  natures  than 
all  the  sermons  that  were  ever  preached.  Sir  Mark  is  com¬ 
mended  to  everybody,  and  especially  to  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution. 

Maggie  is  not  worthy  of  the  author  of  The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage,  nor  of  any  other  novelist.  Its  quality  is  disappointing. 
Which  story  was  written  first  does  not  in  the  least  matter.  One 
furnishes  us  with  the  supposed  emotions  and  experiences  of  a 
youth  entering,  fighting  and  coming  out  of  fierce  battles,  while 
the  present  tale  is  an  author’s  imaginings  of  life  in  the  very 
lowest  city  streets.  It  is  full  of  the  stench  of  vileness,  cruelty, 
drunkenness,  blasphemy,  ruined  children  and  hopeless  ignor¬ 
ance.  No  neighborhood  ever  was  quite  so  bad;  no  house  ever 
could  have  had  all  its  furniture  and  dishes  broken  semi-weekly 
and  yet  remain  occupied.  Maggie  is  made  of  sorry  stuff  that 
no  clean  mind  wants  to  follow.  Since  hers  cannot  be  a  true 
story,  it  therefore  leads  to  nothing  in  theory  or  practice.  Many 
will  read  Maggie  and  exclaim,  “How  artistic  and  how  real¬ 
istic  !  ”  but  those  who  are  true  friends  of  the  poor  will  discover 
very  little  realism  in  the  story.  It  is  no  palliation  of  this  literary 
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crime  that  its  author,  still  so  young,  wrote  Maggie  three  years 
before  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage. 

Gi'een  Gates  is  the  name  of  a  country  residence  and  is 
not,  as  at  first  suspected,  a  misleading  title.  The  story  is  orig¬ 
inal  in  style  and  almost  original  in  form.  Human  beings  are  so 
nearly  alike  in  non-essentials  of  character  that  resemblances  are 
not  far  to  seek,  and  yet  the  persons  in  the  novel  are  uncommonly 
interesting,  their  individualities  being  as  diverse  and  as  realistic 
as  if  they  were  fellow-travellers  who  had  left  their  similarities 
at  home.  Its  conversations  are  crisp,  enlivening  and  far  more 
than  ordinary — for  books — in  their  naturalness.  The  pathos  of 
it  is  a  crippled  girl  who  had  all  the  impulses  and  ambitions  of  a 
belle  of  wit  and  beauty  and  all  that  frailty  which  is  appealing  to 
men,  also  the  want  of  candor  and  excess  of  guile  which  is  not 
rare  in  imperfect  humanity.  Rare  situations  portrayed  with  bril¬ 
liant  skill  will  excuse  whatever  short-comings  Katherine  Mary 
Clieever  Meredith  may  seem  to  have  in  the  eyes  of  the  hyper¬ 
critical. 

The  Folly  of  Eustace  gives  title  to  a  volume  containing  three 
stories,  each  one  capable  of  giving  its  readers  more  shudders 
than  the  others.  The  second  story  is  named  “  The  Return  of 
the  Soul,”  which  soul  is  a  transmigration  from  a  cat  to  a 
woman.  The  third  narrates  a  murder,  but  in  this  triplet  of 
Robert  S.  Hitchens  it  is  called  ‘‘The  Collaborators.”  These 
stories  will  entrance  morbid  readers,  their  originality  being  their 
chief  attraction.  If  any  one  expects  to  find  a  wholesome 
impulse  or  inspiration  in  one  of  Hitchens’  pages  he  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed,  but  for  all  this  lack  the  book  will  have  a  large 
patronage. 

Justin  McCarthy  is  introspective,  given  to  detail,  loves  intri¬ 
cacy  in  plots  and  their  evolutions.  Those  who  are  of  similar 
tastes  will  delight  in  The  Riddle  Ring.  The  story  unravels  the 
ring  mystery  after  a  method  that  will  be  a  measureless  pleasure 
to  habitual  novel  readers.  The  tale  gives  much  importance  to 
premonitions,  to  epoch-making  days  and  also  to  temperaments, 
working  out  these  rather  sensational  matters  in  so  masterly  a 
manner  that  one  comes  to  respect  credulity  as  if  it  were  one 
of  the  virtues  and  doubt  as  belonging  to  the  evil-minded. 
McCarthy’s  literary  qualities  have  long  since  been  judged  and 
their  merits  declared  by  a  majority,  and  yet  they  are  not  so 
striking  as  to  lead  to  foolish  controversy.  Certainly  his  large 
following  is  satisfied,  or,  at  least,  gratified,  and  his  publishers 
and  his  friends  are  content. 

To  write  Kate  Sanborn’s  Litei'ary  Zoo  required  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  historic  persons  who  have  loved  animals  of 
various  sorts.  She  begins  with  King  Arthur’s  dog  ‘‘Cavall” 
and  on  and  on  she  goes  through  the  centuries,  including  Cath¬ 
erine  de  Medici’s  ‘‘Phoebe,”  “Katmire”  of  The  Seven  Sleepers, 
“Diamond”  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  even  reaching  Bismarck’s 
little  bit  of  a  dog,  bought  at  the  bench  show  in  New  York  and 
weighing  but  two  pounds.  Mrs.  Somerville,  Lord  Shaftsbury, 
Bayard  Taylor,  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  Southey  and  many 
others  have  left  upon  record  their  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
animals  that  men  love.  For  all  who  are  fond  of  pets  that  do 
not  converse,  no  matter  how  much  intelligence  they  possess, 
this  book  will  be  most  interesting — also  to  those  who  like  odd 
quotations. 

From  Longmans  Green  and  Company,  New  York  : 

Flotsam,  The  Study  of  a  Life,  by  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 
Flotsam  is  a  negative  title  that  is  not  misleading.  Its  wreck 
is  self-arranged  quite  unintentionally,  the  hero  having  the  best 
of  impulses  that  are  carried  so  far  that  he  is  broken  upon  the 
racks  of  unquieted  emotions  and  unsafe  ideals  of  honor  and 
soldierly  heroism.  It  is  an  East  India  tale  of  warfare  and 
narrates  the  downfall  of  Delhi  and  of  many  a  man  who  was 
worthy  a  better  fate.  Of  course,  it  is  a  tragedy  and  not  one 
that  fell  in  a  moment,  but  by  steps  that  shock,  pain  and  finally 
destroy.  The  romance  is  full  of  tears — if  there  are  any  left  for 
novel  readers  to  shed — and  yet  no  one  can  lay  the  book  aside 
because  of  the  sins  and  griefs  of  its  hero  or  the  viciousness  of 
those  who  helped  to  bring  him  thereto. 

From  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia : 

Lady  Val's  Elopement,  by  John  Bickerdyke. 

The  Truth  Tellers,  by  John  Strange  Winter. 

A  Faithful  Traitor,  by  Effie  Adelaide  Rowlands. 

How  to  Feed  Children ,  by  Louise  E.  Hagan. 

Lady  Val's  Elopement  is  one  of  a  very  few  misleading  titles 
that  is  readily  forgiven  while  the  story  is  being  unravelled.  It 
will  prove  attractive  to  habitual  novel  readers  who  enjoy  com¬ 
plications  and  like  to  read  about  modern  women  and  great  per¬ 
sons  who  are  worth  knowing  while  masquerading  as  sensible, 
well-bred  beings,  their  lofty  titles  having  been  left  at  home 


along  with  their  jewelled  stars  and  ribbons.  The  tale  describes 
with  charming  accuracy  a  Summering  in  Norway  among  gentle, 
honest  folk,  and  also  depicts  the  life  of  an  English  village  where 
the  introduction  of  education  and  common  justice  eliminated 
misery.  There  is  a  tragedy  that  readers  will  enjoy  even  while 
shivering  at  its  horrors.  That  things  turn  out  as  they  should 
may  not  be  the  result  which  most  often  happens  in  actual  life, 
but  its  recollection  satisfies  one  after  the  perusal  of  the  story. 
John  Bickerdyke  has  a  talent  for  grouping  an  immense  number 
of  persons,  and  a  genius  for  making  each  one  real  and  indi¬ 
vidual. 

Absolutely  candid  persons  are  never  agreeable  or  safe  com¬ 
panions.  John  Strange  Winter’s  “  truthltellers  ”  are  offenders 
against  good  breeding  because  they  not  only  practised  their 
theories  but  they  had  no  reserves.  Silence  was  not  one  of  their 
original  virtues,  and  the  misery  they  were  capable  of  engender¬ 
ing  in  the  family  into  which  death  sent  them  was  by  no  means 
easy  to  bear.  The  person  who  is  conscientiously  offensive  can¬ 
not  be  reformed.  John  Strange  Winter  tells  her  story  with 
somewhat  more  detail  than  is  altogether  welcome  to  most 
readers,  but  there  are  those  who  would  not  willingly  miss  a  line 
of  it.  It  is  mirror-like,  everybody  being  distinctly  visible  and 
real. 

A  Faithful  Traitor  is  a  delightful  story.  Its  manner  is  always 
entertaining.  Of  course,  its  writer  has  her  villain  duly  veiled. 
In  fact,  he  is  scarcely  suspected  of  being  less  than  a  noble  follow 
until  his  portrayer  unmasks  him.  It  is  a  tale  of  loyal  friend¬ 
ship  ;  trusts  that  no  event  is  able  to  disturb  warrant  mental 
comfort  as  the  unwinding  of  the  romance  proceeds.  There  are 
thrilling  moments  in  the  reading  of  this  book  and  the  methods 
by  which  the  reader  is  led  up  to  them  and  then  pacified  are 
proofs  of  a  genius  in  story  telling  that  is  of  no  mean  order.  If 
further  proof  of  such  ability  were  needed,  there  is  My  Pretty 
Jane,  by  the  same  author,  to  testify. 

Ignorance,  too  often  sorely  lamented,  regarding  the  physical 
necessities  of  the  very  young,  need  not  be  continued  in  these 
days  when  science  asks  to  be  allowed  to  lessen  it,  almost,  if 
not  quite,  to  abolish  it.  Louise  E.  Hagan  wisely  names  her  book 
How  to  Feed  Children.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  person 
who  has  the  care  of  little  people.  It  is  definite  in  its  informa¬ 
tion,  knowing— even  learned— in  its  directions  and  exhaustive  in 
its  explanations  of  the  resources  of  foods  as  correctives  of  most 
infantile  ailments  and  as  preventives  of  abnormal  physical  and 
mental  developments.  A  healthy  body  is  rarely  if  ever  the 
home  of  a  really  unhealthy  mind.  Even  morality,  it  is  lately 
claimed,  thrives  at  its  best  only  in  a  healthy  body.  Haw  to  Feed 
Children  cannot  be  over  praised  for  its  matter  and  manner,  its 
tabulated  work  being  not  the  least  of  its  many  advantages  to 
mothers  and  nurses. 

From  Hay,  Nisbet  and  Company,  Glasgow  : 

Hand-Book  for  Lady  Cyclists ,  by  Lillias  Campbell  Denison. 

A  really  useful  and  interesting  hand-book  for  cyclists  was 
needed,  and  this  one  is  most  helpful  both  by  direct  instructions 
and  by  suggestions.  It  is  so  well  written,  so  inclusive  and  yet  so 
well  tabulated,  if  one  may  say  so,  that  it  is  good  reading,  even  for 
those  who  only  look  on  at  wheeling.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  an  in¬ 
structor  in  criticism.  It  enables  those  who  are  only  pedestrians 
to  judge  properly  the  grace  and  skill  of  such  as  are  speeding 
on  two  wheels.  The  book  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
woman  who  wants  to  ride  easily  and  gracefully  and  attire  her¬ 
self  after  the  manner  of  gentlewomen. 

From  A.  &  F.  Pears,  London : 

Henry  Bunbury,  the  Caricaturist. 

The  current  issue  of  Pears'  Pictorial  is  devoted  to  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  large  number  of  representative  drawings  by  Henry 
Bunbury,  who,  with  his  contemporary  caricaturists  Thomas 
Rowlandson  and  James  Gillray,  kept  London  laughing  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  Though  defective  in 
technique,  Bunbury’s  work  is  richly  humorous.  Subsequent 
numbers  of  the  Pictorial  will  be  devoted  to  the  other  artists 
named.  The  Messrs.  Pears  are  doing  genuine  service  to  the 
cause  of  pictorial  art  by  the  series  of  reproductions  given  in  this 
handsome  quarterly  magazine. 

From  F.  Berger,  New  York  : 

French  Method  (1896)  by  Francis  Berger. 

Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  study  of  the  verb  in  Prof.  Ber¬ 
ger’s  method  of  learning  French,  the  attempt  being  made  to 
reduce  all  French  verbs  to  a  single  conjugation,  a  chart  with 
vari-colored  terminals  giving  graphic  form  to  the  idea.  It  also 
seeks  to  make  the  pronunciation  of  the  language  understand¬ 
able  to  him  who  reads.  It  is  a  compact  and  practical  little 
handbook  of  conversational  French. 
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O’NEILL’S 

Sixth  Avenue,  20th  to  2 1st  Street, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

,Silks. 

In  anticipation  of  a  large  Fall  business  in  all-silk 

BLACK  SATIN  BROCADES, 

We  have  made  a  special  contract,  which  enables 
us  to  offer 

10,000  YARDS  FINEST  QUALITY 

at  $1.10 

22  inches  wide  and  worth  $2.oo.  An  immense 
variety  of  exclusive  styles  in  Large  and  Medium 
Patterns. 

There  is  still  a  limited  quantity  of  those  silks  adver¬ 
tised  by  us  in  the  last  issue  at  39c.,  59c.  and  75c. 

Send  for  Samples  of  the  above  and 
any  other  silks  required. 

Send  for  our  Fall  and  Winter  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Mailed  free. 
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BUY  a  high- 
class  baking 
powder  on¬ 
ly.  Others  are 
wasteful.  A  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of 
Royal  will  make 
more  food  than  a 
dollar’s  worth  of 
any  other  kind, 
however  low  the 
price.  Ro  yal 

makes  perfect  food  ;  always  light,  sweet 
and  wholesome.  Other  powders  lose 
their  strength  when  opened  and  will 
not  always  leaven  alike,  sometimes 
actually  spoiling  the  cake  and  wasting 
expensive  flour,  eggs  and  butter. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


A  Grand  Offer. 

Madame  Ruppert’s  Face  Bleach 

Almost  Free.  Do  Not  Miss  This  Chance. 

Mme.  Kuppert,  the  Eminent  Complexion  Special¬ 
ist  and  famous  lecturer,  makes  the  following 
liberal  offers  for  this  month: 

OFFER  NO.  1. 

To  every  purchaser  of  a  *2.00  bottle  of  her  World- 
Renowned  FACE  BLEACH  she  will  give  a  bar  of 
her  exquisite  Almond  Oil  Soap  FREE.  This  ofTer 
applies  to  any  who  live  at  a  distance  and  order  by 
mail,  as  well  as  resident  patrons  who  purchase  In 
person. 

OFFER  NO.  2. 

To  all  who  have  not  tried  her  world-renowned 
FACE  BLEACH  she  offers  to  sell  during  thia 
month  a  trial  bottle  for  25  cents.  This  offer  also 
applies  to  any  at  a  distance,  who  will  receive  a 
trial  bottle  in  plain  wrapper,  all  charges  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  25  cents,  either  sliver  or  stamps. 

FACE  BLEACH,  which  is  an  external  treatment,  is  solely  the  invention  of 
MME.  A.  KUPPERT  and  is  the  only  preparation  for  the  complexion  that  has 
withstood  the  test  of  time.  Eighteen  years  it  has  been  manufactured  and  during 
that  time  many  millions  of  bottles  have  been  used.  It  has  never  failed,  if  used  as 
directed,  to  remove  Tan,  Freckles,  Pimples,  Eczema,  Moth  and,  in  fact,  all  diseases 
the  skin  is  heir  to.  It  is  used  externally  and  when  applied  strikes,  as  it  should, 
at  the  root  of  the  trouble. 

LIVINC  EXAMPLES. 

Mme.  Ruppert  has  proven  the  effectiveness  of  her 
FACE  BLEACH  by  having  patients  at  her  office  with 
but  one  side  of  the  face  cleared  at  a  time,  showing  the 
remarkable  difference  between  the  side  cleared  and  the 
side  as  it  was  before  the  application  of  Face  Bleach.  Miss 
Hattie  Trainor,  whose  likeness  is  shown  herewith,  is  now 
on  exhibition  at  her  Parlors,  6  East  14th  Street,  New  York 
City,  with  one  side  of  face  cleared  from  dark,  deep-set 
skin  Freckles,  leaving  the  other  side  as  it  originally  was, 
showing  beyond  doubt  the  wonderful  transformation 
due  to  FACE  BLEACH.  Call  and  see  for  yourself.or 
write  vour  friends  to  call  and  see  for  you.  NO  OTHER 
SPECIALIST  HAS  EVER  GIVEN  THIS  ABSO¬ 
LUTE  PROOF. 

Call  or  send  for  Mme.  A.  Ruppert’s  book,  HOW  TO  BE 
BEAUTIFUL,  which  alone  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  Miss  Hattes  Tbaiwo*,  now 
to  every  woman,  and  should  be  read  by  all.  It  is  given  on  exhibition  at  Mme.  A. 
or  sent  FREE.  Ruppert’e  Parlor, i,  wah  one 

side  of  face  bleached. 

MME.  A.  RUPPERT,  Leading;  Complexion  Specialist, 

western  office:  6  EAST  14th  STREETj 

235  State  St.,  Chicago,  III.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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'J'he  Patterns  on  this  and 
the  two  succeeding 
pages  represent  some... 

Stylish 
Garments 

For  Boys’  Wear. 

Among  them  you  may  find 
just  what  you  want. 

The  Patterns  can  be  had  in 
all  sizes  from  Ourselves  or  any 
of  our  Agents. 

In  ordering,  please  specify  the 
Numbers  and  Sizes  (or  Ages) 
desired. 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Co. 

(limited), 

171  to  175  Regent  Street,  London,  W.;  or 
7  to  17  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 


8072 


8072 


Little  Boys’  Sailor  Suit, 
having  Knee  Trousers 
without  a  fly  :  7  sizes. 
Ages,  2  to  8  years. 

Any  size, 

Is.  or  25  cents. 


Little  Boys’  Suit,  Consisting 
of  Cutaway  .Jacket,  Middy 
Vest,  and  Knee  Trousers 
without  a  Ply: 

7  sizes  Ages,  3  to  9  years. 
Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


7883  7883 


Little  Boys’  Midshipman 
Suit,  with  Short  Trousers 
Closed  with  a  Fly : 

8  sizes. 

Ages,  3  to  10  years. 

Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


7322  7322 

Little  Boys’  Middy  Suit, 
having  Short  Trousers 
without  a  Fly: 
(Copyright):  6 sizes. 
Ages,  3’  to  8  years. 

Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


6712 


6712 


6712 


Little  Boys’  Tuxedo  Suit, 
having  Short  Trousers 
without  a  Fly  (Copyright): 
6  sizes. 

Ages,  2  to  7  years. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


7943  7943 


Little  Boys’  Blouse  Suit, 
with  Removable  Shield  Front 
having  Short  Trousers 
without  a  Fly:  7  sizes. 

Ages,  2  to  8  years. 

Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


7575  7575 


Little  Boys’  Suit,  having 
Short  Trousers  without 
a  Fly:  6  sizes. 
Ages,  2  to  7  years. 

Any  size, 

Is.  or  25  cents. 


7884  7884 

Little  Boys’  Sailor  Suit, 
with  Short  Trousers 
Closed  with  a  Fly: 

8  sizes. 

Ages,  3  to  10  years. 
Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


8008  snos 


Little  Boys’  Middy  Suit, 
with  Blouse  Vest 
(Which  may  be  Made 
with  a  Box-Plait  at  the 
Center  of  the  Front 
or  Gathered 

at  the  Neck  and  Waist) 
and  Knee  Trousers 
without  a  Fly: 

9  sizes. 

Ages,  2  to  10  years. 

Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


7815  7815 


Boys’  Midshipman 
Suit.  Consisting 
of  a  Jacket,  Vest  and 
Full-Length  Trousers 
with  a  Fly: 

9  sizes. 

Ages,  4  to  12  years. 

Any  sizes, 

Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


7915 


7945 


Boys’  Navy  Suit, 
Consisting  of  a  Jacket, 
a  Middy  Vest  and 
Full-Length  Trousers 
(To  be  Made  with  a  Broad 
Fall):  8  sizes. 

Ages,  3  to  10  years. 
Any  size, 

Is.  or  25  cents. 


7946  7946 


Boys’  Middy  Suit,  Con¬ 
sisting  of  a  Jacket 
having  Shawl  Collar, 
a  Vest  and  Full- 
Length  Trousers  (To  be 
Made  with  a  Broad 
Fall):  8  sizes. 
Ages,  3  to  10  years. 
Any  6ize,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


7944  7914 


Boys’  Reefer  Suit, 
having  Short 
Trousers 
without  a  Fly: 

9  sizes. 

Ages, 

2  to  10  years. 

Any  size, 

Is.  or  25  cents. 


7702  7702 


Boys’  Middy  Suit, 
having  Long  Trousers 
without  a  Fly. 
(Copyright): 

8  sizes. 

Ages,  3  to  10  yea:  8. 
Any  size, 

Is.  or  25  cents. 


Something  Wanting. 

You  are  not  satisfied. 

You  are  dainty,  and  you  want 
clean  teeth. 

Nothing  in  powder  or  wash 
ever  pleased  you. 

Acid  and  grit  tore  your  sen¬ 
sitive  gums ;  cleansing  was 
painful 

RusifoAm 

ForThe  Teeth 

comes  to  you  as  a 
charming  friend. 
It’s  delicious  fla¬ 
vor  wins  you. 
It’s  cooling,  soothing  qualities 
are  grateful  to  you. 

Rubifoam  is  the  most  delicate 
and  delightful  liquid  dentifrice 
ever  produced. 

It  stops  decay,  strengthens 
the  gums,  and  is :  — 

The  gem  of  your  toilet. 

25  cents.  All  Druggists. 

Sample  vial  free.  Address 
E.  W.  Hoyt  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


7583  7583 


Little  Boys’  Suit,  with 
Blouse  having  Sectional 
Ripple  Collar,  and  Short 
Trousers  without 
a  Fly  (Copyright): 
fi  sizes. 

Ages,  2  to  7  years. 
Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


7757  7757 


Boys’  Sailor  Suit, 
having  Long  Trousers 
with  a  Fly 
(Copyright):  7  sizes. 
Ages, 

6  to  12  years. 

Any  size, 

Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


7814  78-14 


Little  Boys’  Suit,  with  Vest 
Buttoned  in  At  the  Shoul¬ 
ders  and  Under  the  Arms, 
having  Short  Trousers 
without  a  Fly: 

■  7  sizes. 

Ages,  2  to  8  years. 

Any  size.  Is.  or  25  cents. 


7947 


Boys’  Naval  Cadet 
Suit,  Consisting  of  a 
Single-Breasted  Sack 
Coat  Buttoning  to  the 
Neck  and  Full-Length 
Trousers  (To  be  Made 
with  a  Fly):  8  sizes. 

Ages,  3  to  10  years. 
Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


8071 


8071 


Little  Boys’  Suit,  Consisting 
of  Double-Breasted  Jacket, 
Knee  Trousers  without  a 
Fly,  and  Removable  Military 
Cape  :  7  sizes. 

Ages,  2  to  8  years. 

Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Little  Boys’ 
Middy  Blouse  Suit, 
without  a  Fly:  6  sizes. 
Ages, 

3  to  8  years. 

Any  size, 

Is.  or  25  cents. 


Little  Boys’ 
Suit: 

6  sizes. 
Ages, 

2  to  7  years. 
Any  size, 

Is.  or  25  cents. 


7817  7817 


Little  Boys’ 
Middy  Costume : 
6  sizes. 
Ages, 

2  to  7  years. 

Any  size, 

Is.  or  25  cents. 


Little  Boys’  Costume: 
6  sizes. 

Ages,  2  to  7  years. 
Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents 


Liitle  Boys’  Costume 
(Copyright):  5  sizes. 
Ages,  2  to  6  years. 
Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Little  Boys’  Costume: 
6  sizes. 

Ages,  2  to  7  years. 
Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Little  Boys’  Blouse  Cos¬ 
tume,  with  Round  Ripple 
Collar  (Copyr’t):  6  sizes. 

Ages,  2  to  7  years. 
Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 
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Tributes  of  Connoisseurs.* 


I  regard  Sozodont  as  most  delightful,  and  indispensable  in  the  care  of  the 

teeth— the  only  dentifrice  of  international  reputation.  _ 

SARAH  BERNHARDT. 


To  an  actress  nowadays  a  pretty  set  of  teeth  is  a  necessity.  In  burlesque, 
especially,  a  smile  is  as  good  as  a  song.  And  a  smile  is  enhanced  if  the  teeth 
are  pretty,  for  pretty  teeth  are  part  of  an  actress’s  stock  in  trade.  And  so  is 
Sozodont,  for  it  makes  pretty  teeth,  as  I  can  most  heartily  testify. 

_  MARIE  STUDHOLME. 


6780  6780 

Little  Boys’  Costume 
(Copyr’t):  6  sizes. 
Ages,  2  to  7  years. 
Any  size,  tod.  or  20  cents, 


8252  8252 

Little  Boys’  Dress,  Box- 
Plaited  at  the  Front  and 
Back :  5  sizes. 

Ages,  1  to  5  years. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


I  consider  Sozodont  a  peerless  dentifrice. 


MAXINE  ELLIOTT. 


A  sample  of  liquid  Sozodont  by  mall,  provided  you  mention  this  publication  and  send  three  cents  for 
postage.  Address  HALL  &  RUCKEL,  New  York  City,  Proprietors  of  Sozodont,  Sozoderma  Soap,  Spalding’s 
Glue,  and  other  well-known  preparations. 

*  In  view  of  the  statements  made  in  certain  quarters  to  the  effect  that  the  above  testimonials  were  paid 
for,  the  Proprietors  of  Sozodont  deem  It  proper  to  assure  the  public  that  such  is  not  the  fact. 


Little  Boys’ 
Dress,  with  Box- 
Plaited  Skirt 
and  Sailor  Col¬ 
lar:  6  sizes. 
Ages, 

2  to  7  years. 
Any  size, 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Little  Boys’ 
Dress 

(Copyright): 
4  sizes. 
Ages, 

2  to  5  years. 
Any  size, 
lOd.  or  20 
cents. 


Little  Boys’ 
Dress 

(Copyright): 
5  sizes. 
Ages, 

1  to  5  years. 
Any  size, 
lOd.  or  20 
cents. 


Little 

Boys’ 

Apron: 

6  sizes. 
Ages, 

1  to  6  years. 
Any  size, 
lOd.  or  20 
cents. 


S135 


8135 


3171  3171 


8180 


8180 


Boys’  Jacket,  with  Plaits  Laid  On 
(Known  as  the  Golf  or  Norfolk 
Jacket)  (Copyright).  7  sizes. 
Ages.  10  to  16  years. 

Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Boys’  Blouse- 
Jacket,  with 
Sailor  Collar : 
8  sizes. 
Ages, 

5  to  12  years. 
Any  size, 
lOd.  or  20  cents, 


Little  Boys’  Double-Breasted 
Reefer  Jacket,  with  Sailor  Collar 
(Buttoning  to  the  Neck):  9  sizes. 
Ages,  2  to  10  years. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Boys’  Double- 
Breasted  Reefer 
Jacket,  with  Sailor 
Collar:  10  sizes. 
Ages, 

3  to  12  years. 
Any  size, 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 


6719  6719 


7950 


Little  Boys’  Jacket 
(To  be  Worn  with 
Skirts  and  Trousers)  : 
6  sizes.  Ages,  3  to  8 
years.  Any  size, 
7d.  or  15  cents. 


Boys’  Jacket  (Known  as  Boys’  Double-Breasted 
the  Middy  Jacket)  Jacket,  with  Sailor  Collar: 
(Copyright):  9  sizes.  7  sizes. 

Ages,  2  to  10  years.  Ages,  2  to  8  years. 

Any  size,  Any  size, 

7d.  or  15  ceuts.  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


7445  7445 


Little  Boys' Jacket, 
In  Military  Style: 
6  sizes. 

Ages,  3  to  8  years. 
Any  size, 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 
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7444 


7444 


8127 


8127 


7816 


7816 


Boys’  Jacket,  with  Plaits  Laid  On 
(Known  as  the  Golf  or 
Norfolk  Jacket):  14  sizes. 
Ages,  3  to  16  years. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Boys’ Box-Plaited  Jacket,  with  the  Boys’  Four-Button  Sack  Coat, 
Plaits  Laid  in  the  Front  and  Back  with  Whole  Back: 

(Known  as  the  Golf  or  Norfolk  Jacket):  12  sizes. 

14  sizes.  Ages,  3  to  1C  years.  Ages,  5  to  16  years. 

Any  size,  lOd  or  20  cents.  Any  size.  Is.  or  25  cents. 


8248 


8248 


7063 


7063 


7062  7062 


7059 

Boys’  Five- Button 


Boys’ Three- Button  Cutaway  Boys’ Three-Button  Cutaway  Boys’ Four-Button  Cutaway  Vest,  with 
Sack  Coat,  with  Sailor  Sack  Coat:  12  sizes.  Sack  Coat:  12  sizes.  Notched  Collar: 

Collar:  ?  sizes.  Ages,  5  to  16  years.  Ages,  5  to  16  years.  13  sizes.  Ages,  4  to 

Ages,  6  to  12  years.  Any  size,  Any  size,  16  years. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents.  lOd.  or  20  cents.  lOd.  or  20  cents.  Any  size,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


LABLAGHE  FACE  POWDER 


THE 


Queen  of  Toilet  Powders. 


The  Purest  and 
most  Perfect  Face 
Powder  that  science 
and  skill  can  pro¬ 
duce.  It  is  Invisi¬ 
ble.  It  makes  the 
Skin  Soft  and  Beau¬ 
tiful.  Removes  all 
Gloss,  Sunburn,  Tan,  Freckles,  Blotches,  etc. 

50  CENTS. 

Of  all  Druggists,  or  by  Mail. 

BEN.  LEVY  &  CO.,  French  Perfumers, 

_ 34  West  Street,  Boston. 


Boys'  Shirt-Waist,  with 
Tie  (That  may  be  Omitted) 
and  Sailor  Collar:  10  sizes. 
Ages,  3  to  12  years. 
Any  size. 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 


!■  .  . . .  6570 

7581  7450  7450  4458  4458  6570 

Boys’  Shirt-Waist, 
with  Standing  and  Turn- 
Down  Collars:  12  sizes. 
Ages,  3  to  14  years. 

Any  size. 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Boys’  Shirt-Waist 
(Copyr’t):  10  sizes. 
Ages,  3  to  12  years. 
Any  size. 

10d.  or  20  cents. 


Boys’  Shirt-Waist 
(Copyr’t):  10  sizes. 
Ages,  3  to  12  years. 
Any  size, 

10d.  or  20  cents, 


7057 


Boys’  Five- Button 
Vest,  without  a  Col¬ 
lar:  13  sizes. 
Ages,  4  to  16  years. 
Any  size, 

5d.  or  10  cents. 


7320 


Boys’  Double- 
Breasted  Vest,  with 
Shawl  Collar:  12  sizes. 
Ages.  5  to  16  years. 
Any  size, 

5d.  or  10  cents. 


7321 


Boys’  Double-Breasted 
Vest,  with  Notched 
Collar  (Copyright): 

12  sizes.  Ages,  5  to  16 
years.  Any  size, 

5d.  or  10  cents. 


KOLAFRA  BLOCKS 

Help  Cyclists 
Along. 

An  essential  element  of 
pleasure  is  comfort.  To 
maintain  the  conditions  of 
an  outing  day  at  a  high 
level  by  minimizing  its 
small  miseries  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  Kolafra. 

Kolafra  Blocks  (lozenges)  ate  a  preparation  of  condensed 
Kolafra  containing  essentially  the  same  principles  as  the  famous 
tonic-stimulant  Vino  Kolafra,  yet  adapted  for  use  where  the  latter 
cannot  be  readily  obtained  or  carried.  They  will  be  found  useful 
to  Tourists,  Wheelmen,  Sportsmen,  Pedestrians,  School  Teachers, 
Saleswomen,  Clerks  and  others  during  outing  trips,  or  whenever 
a  safe  and  efficient  help  is  needed  for  labor  or  unusual  exertion. 

Kolafra  Blocks  allay  hunger  and  thirst,  prevent  fatigue, 
deepen  the  breathing,  strengthen  heart  action  and  clear  the 
mind.  They  have  no  reaction  or  any  harmful  effect  whatever. 


775S 


7758 


8182 


8182 


7578 


7578 


Boys’  Shirt-Waist 
(Copyright):  10  sizes. 

Ages,  3  to  12  years. 
Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Boys’  Shirt-Waist: 

10  sizes. 

Ages,  3  to  12  years. 
Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Little  Boys’  Blouse 
(Copyright):  7  sizes. 
Ages,  2  to  8  years. 
Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


7449  7449 


705S 


7705  7705 


2279 


Boys’ Sailor  Blouse:  Boys’ Five-Button  Boys’ Middy  Vest:  Little  Boys’  Skirt 
10  sizes.  Vest,  with  Shawl  Collar:  9  sizes.  and  Trousers  Waist: 

Ages.  3  to  12  years.  13  sizes.  Ages,  4  to  16  Ages,  2  to  10  yrs.  5  sizes.  Ages,  2  to ' 
Any  size,  years.  Any  size,  Any  size,  6  years.  Any  size, 

lOd.  or  20  cents.  5d.  or  10  cents.  5d.  or  10  cents.  5d.  or  10  cents. 


EACH  BLOCK  EQUALS  IN  STIMULATING  QUALITY  A  CUP  OF 
GOOD  TEA,  and  (unlike  tea)  has  no  bad  influence  on  the 
nerves  or  the  digestion.  They  are  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

KOLAFRA  BLOCKS  MUST  NOT  BE  CONFOUNDED  WITH  CHEWING  GUM  AND  LIKE  ARTICLES. 

The  Brunswick  Pharmacal  Co. 

Selling  Agents,  JOHNSON  &  JOHNSON,  92  William  St.,  New  York. 


6868  6868 


Little  Boys’  Blouse  (Copy¬ 
right):  7  sizes. 
Ages,  2  to  8  years. 
Any  size,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


7268 


7268  7200  7200 


Boys’  Blouse-Waist,  with  Boys’  Sailor  Blouse- Waist: 

Yoke  Back  (Copyr’t):  10  sizes. 

10  sizes.  Ages,  3  to  12  years.  Ages,  3  to  12  years. 
Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents.  Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Little  Boys’  Blouse 
(To  be  Made  with 
Either  a  Sectional  or 
Circular  Ripple  Collar) 
(Copyright):  7  sizes. 

Ages.  2  to  8  years. 
Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cts. 


6569 


6569 


Boys’  Blouse:  Boys’  Sectional  Ripple  Collar  and 

12  sizes.  Cuffs  and  Whole  Ripple  Collar  and 

Ages,  Cuffs  :  6  sizes. 

5  to  16  years.  Ages.  2  to  12  years. 

Any  size,  7d.  or  15  cents.  Any  size,  5d.  orTo  cents. 
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These  are  the 
trade  marks — see  that  they 
are  on  every  pail  of 
Cottolene. 


Made  only  by 

The  N.  K.  Fairbiink  Company, 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Montreal. 


V 


Think  of  trying 

alleged  skirt  protec¬ 
tors  (?)  made  from 
worsted  braid?  Ask 
somebody  who’s 
used  them  and 
you  won't. 


VP 


BIAS 


VELVETEEN 


SKIRT  BINDINGS 


are  clean,  durable,  economical,  elegant, 

and  don’t  spoil  the  shoes  or  the  skirt. 

Ask  for  the  Duxbak  Rainproof  which 
sheds  water,  wears  as  only  an  S.  H.  &  M. 
can  wear,  and  doesn’t  turn  gray  like  the 
cheap  bindings. 

See  that  S.  H.  &  M.  is  on  the  label  of 
every  bolt  and  reel  you  buy  and  refuse 
all  others. 


If  your  dealer  will  not 
supply  you  we  will. 


Samples  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

“  Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy,'1  a  new  72  page 
book  by  Miss  Emma  M.  Hooper, of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  tells  in  plain  words  how  to  make  dresses 
at  home  without  previous  training;  mailed  for  25c. 

S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y.  City. 

14  le  11  n  Trnuhia  to  have  lovely  fruits  and  no  waste 
II  IS  nU  irOUUIC  of  time  or  material  with 

MUDGE  PATENT  CANNER. 

Write  for  price  list.  JOHN  L.  GATXMKR  CO., 

1101  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


To  Professional  Knitters  of  Socks  and 
Stockings  : — We  are  desirous  of  obtaining,  for 
publication  in  our  various  periodicals,  only  sam¬ 
ples  of  plain  and  fancy  socks  and  stockings  for 
adults  and  children  made  by  expert  knitters 
and  accompanied  by  correct  rules  o-r  instructions 
for  knitting  them. 

Only  one  sock  or  stocking  of  a  pair  need  be 
sent,  and  we  prefer  each  sample  to  be  made  of 
ecru  or  any  light-colored  cotton  or  woollen 
yarn.  Black,  dark-blue,  yellow  or  red  samples 
will  be  of  no  use  to  us. 

Each  sample  must  be  of  full  size  for  an  adult 
or,  if  for  a  child,  the  age  of  the  child  must  be 
given. 

Golf  and  bicycle  stockings,  and  also  the  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  all  kinds  of  socks  and  stockings, 
such  as  heels,  toes  and  tops,  may  be  included 
in  the  samples  sent. 

We  would  also  consider  samples  of  plain  and 
fancy  mitts,  mittens  and  driving  gloves. 

Our  contributors  will  do  us  a  great  favor,  in 
making  these  samples,  if  they  will  adhere  strict¬ 
ly  to  the  requirements  above  stated. 

For  such  samples  we  will,  after  inspection, 
pay  an  appropriate  and  satisfactory  price ;  and 
will  also,  after  using  them,  return  any  samples 
accompanied  by  such  a  request.. 

No  work  except  that  sent  as  samples  for  the 
purpose  stated  will  be  purchased,  nor  can  we 
undertake  to  dispose  of  completed  work  else¬ 
where  for  any  contributor. 

Carl  B. : — For  the  furnishing  of  a  reception 
hall  see  Frances  Leeds’  article  on  Interior  Dec¬ 
oration  in  The  Delineator  for  May.  We  would 
advise  rugs  in  preference  to  carpet 

Mrs.  E.  L. : — Cantaloupe  is  served  first  at 
breakfast — before  the  rest  of  the  meal. 


That  Long-Waisted  Effect 

so  much  desired,  is  produced 
by  wearing 

t  t  t  Loomer’s 
Xc.Xc.Xc.  Corsets 

Comfortable  and  durable.  At 
your  dealer’s,  or  write 

I*.  L.  LOOMER’S  SONS, 

Sole  Mfrs.,  Bridgeport  Conn, 
and  Chicago,  Ill. 


10  centslliHia 

Catapult  Bean  Shoote^lio^otT 
Brush,  Cameo  Finger  Ring,  False  Mustache,  Address, 

TOY  IMPORTING  CO.,  PROVIDENCE,  H.  I. 
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A  beautiful  silk-like  preparation  of  codfish,  “picked-up”  by 
a  new  process,  which  preserves  both  flavor  and  fibre. 

Clean— Wholesome— Sweet 

Requires  no  boiling  or  soaking — therefore  no  odor. 
Unequaled  for  Breakfast.  10  cents  a  package — all  grocers. 

Originated  and  prepared  by  J.W.  BEARDSLEY’S  SONS, 

169  West  Street,  New  York  City.  Makers  of 
the  Celebrated  Acme  Sliced  Smoked  Beef. 


rrv  ?¥?  f^rrynr^ 


LE  BOUTILLIER  BROTHERS 

14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

MIDSUMMER  SALE. 


SUMMER  CORSETS 

in  Five  and  Six  Hooke. 
Made  of  Strong  Netting,  with 
Zone  Belt,  and  Double  Side- 
Steel,  49c.  Also, 

CO  UTIL.  CORSETS. 

White,  Drab  and  Black. 

All  sizes,  18  to  30 — Special  at 

49c. 

MUSLIM  GOWNS. 

Pompadour  Effect. 
Trimmed  with  Embroidery. 
Value  79c. 

49c. 

Advance  Styles  in 
Silks. 

BLACK  SILKS. 

24-inch  Brocade  India 
Taffeta,  self  color,  59e. 
Brocade  Gros  Grain, 

new  choice  designs, _ _ _  65e. 

Brocade  Satin  Duchesse,  very  rich  effects, -  7  9c. 

24-inch  Satin  Duchesse,  heavy  lustrous  quality,  79c. 

87-inch  Satin  Duchesse,  very  lustrous .  89c. 

Peau  de  Soie,  reversible,  heavy  lustrous  qual.,.$  1 .25 
COLORED  SILKS. 

Glace  Taffeta,  20  different  colorings, . —  59c. 

Fancy  Taffeta,  changeable  effects, _  59c. 

Printed  Warp  Taffeta,  new  choice  cesigns, —  69c. 

CLEARANCE  SALE  OF  INDIA  SILK. 

Japanese  Striped  Silk,  large  variaty, . —  25c. 

24  inch  Figured  India  Silks, . . .  29c. 

25  and  27-inch  Figured  India  Silks. _  39c. 

27-inch  Japanese  Silks,  Dresden  effects, _  49c. 

SUMMER  GLOVES. 

Pure  Silk  and  Suede  Lisle  Gauntlet  Gloves,  for 
bicycle  use,  extra  fine  quality,  in  tans, 

modes,  slate  and  pearl,  worth  95c., -  49c. 

Fine  French  Chamois  Gloves,  warranted  to 
wash,  in  natural  color,  8-button  mousque- 

taire,  worth  $1.00, _  --  -----  59c. 

Pure  Silk  Gloves,  in  tan,  pearl,  cream,  white 

and  black,  worth  50r..  at  _  39c. 

Elbow  Length  Silk  Gloves,  cream  and  white, 

worth  79c.,  at... _ 59c. 

SUMMER  DRESS  STUFFS 
For  Seaside  and  Mountain  Wear. 

40-in.  Shepherd  Checks,  black  and  blue -  49c. 

40-in.  Wor.-ted  Coverts,  for  Cycling  Costumes,  49c. 

40-in.  Illuminated  Basket  Weaves, _  39c. 

40-in.  English  Mohairs,  mixtures  and  plain 

colors, _ 59c. 

4?  in  Black  Storm  Serges,  fine  worsted, _  49c. 

52-m.  English  Storm  Serges,  black  and  navy,--  59c. 


SEPARATE  SKIRTS. 

Separate  Skirts  of  Linen  Crash, 
the  most  popular  fabric  our  this 
season.  Extra  full  sweep,  value 
$2.98, . . $1.39 

Separate  Skirts  in  Figured  Mohair. 
All  lined  and  bound, 

$1.98.  $3.98  and  $4.98 
Plain  Mohair,  black  only, 

$2.9S,  $3.98  and  $4.98 
All-wool  Storm  Serge,  blues  and 

blacks, _ $2.98,  $3.94, 

$4.98,  $5.98  and  $7.48 

All-wool  Crepon,  black  only,  value  $6.00, _ $3.98 

CLOSING  SALE  OF 
SHIRT-WAISTS. 

Closing  out  Shirt  Waists  in  Per¬ 
cale,  Yoke  Back,  Bishop 
Sleeves,  great  variety  of  colors 
and  styles,  being  the  balance 
of  manufacturers’  stocks. 
Usual  prices,  $1.00  and  $1.25. 
49c.  and  69c. 

Closing  out  balance  of  our  Silk 
Waists,  Full  Front,  Large 
Bishop  Sleeves,  were  $4.98  to 
$6.48,  at.— . -..$3,69 

SPECIALS  IN  HOSIERY. 

Ladies’  Fine  Cotton  Hose,  double  soles,  heels 
and  toes,  in  tans  and  blacks,  usually  sold 
for  25c.,  at _ 17c. 

Ladies’  Extra  Quality  Lisle  and  Cotton  Hose, 
ribbed  or  plain,  tan  or  black,  reduced 
from  35c.,  at _  25c. 

Children’s  Ribbed  Cotton  Hose,  medium  or 

heavyweight, - 15c. 

Children’s  Extra  Quality  School  Hose,  heavy 

ribbed,  double  knees,  special,  at _  19c. 

Men’s  Cotton  Half-Hose,  in  fast  black,  tan 

and  unbleached,  special, -  lie. 

Men’s  Fine  Gauge  Cotton  Half-Hose,  in  tan 

and  black, . . 15c. 

4UILTS. 

Crochet  Quilts,  for  full  size  beds,  choice  de¬ 
signs,  usual  price,  $1.25, - 98c. 

Crochet  Quilts,  extra  quality  and  patterns,  our 

$2.00  quality, _ _ ------- . . $1.50 

Marseilles  Quilts,  full  size,  choice  designs, 

value,  $3.00, - 2.35 

Marseilles  Quilts,  extra  quality  heavily  raised 

patterns,  extra  lull  size,  value  $5. 00, _  3.50 


READY-MADE  SHEETS 
PILLOW-CASES. 


AND 


Special  Sale  of  Sheets  and  Pillow-Cases,  ready  for  use. 
Prices  below  the  cost  of  the  goods  by  the  yard. 
Send  for  prices. 


In  addressing  us,  direct  all  letters  to  ±4"blx  Street. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued ). 

Nina  B. : — Invitations  to  a  child’s  party  may 
read  as  follows : 

Miss  Alice  Marguerite  Dash 

requests  the  pleasure  of  your  company, 
on  her  Fourth  Birthday, 

Tuesday,  August  Tenth,  1896, 
from  two  until  six  o'clock. 

The  Savoy , 

Fifth  Avenue  and  59th  Street. 

A  small  monogram  or  an  engraving  showing 
a  birthday  cake  surrounded  by  the  required 
number  ol  candles  may  decorate  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  invitations.  At  a  child’s 
party  dancing  is  always  in  order,  and  a  magic 
lantern  show  or  some  one  skilled  in  performing 
sleight-of-hand  tricks  may  entertain  the  little 
folk  until  the  time  for  serving  refreshments. 
The  menu  might  be: 

Cold  Chicken  (sliced).  Bread. 

Soft  Custard. 

Ice  Cream.  Fancy  Cakes. 

Birthday  Cake  (with  Name  aid  Date). 

Nuts.  Fruit.  Bonbons. 

Daisy: — A  tonic  highly  commended  by  those 
who  have  tried  it  as  an  efficient  promoter  of  the 
growth  of  the  hair  is  compounded  after  the 
following  formula: 

Eau  de  Cologne,  8  fluid  ounces. 

Tincture  of  cantharides,  1  fluid  ounce. 

Oil  of  lavender, fluid  drachm. 

Oil  of  rosemary,  “  “ 

Mix  thoroughly  and  apply  to  the  roots  of  the 
hair  every  day  or  two. 

Missouri  Girl: — Write  for  a  pamphlet  con¬ 
cerning  stammering  to  Gibbon’s  Stammering 
School,  Room  65,  Mass.  Building,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  quoting  The  Delineator. 


“Most  As 
Bi g  As  My 
Big  Dollie. 


t* 


Lighten  the  burden 
of  heating  your  home 
with  our 


Aluminum 
Oil  Heater 


Odorless  and  smokeless ;  can  be  carried 
about,  lighted  and  managed  by  a  child  with 
perfect  security.  A  delight  in  the  household  ; 
we  guarantee  it  to  please.  Large  size  weighs 
twenty-three  lbs.,  hears  a  suite  of  rooms.  Small 
size,  fourteen  lbs.,  heats  large  room.  Order 
one  ;  we  pay  the  freight.  W  rite  for  circulars. 


NOVELTY  MFG.  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich,  j 


Woman’s  Beauty 

depends  on  the  perfection 
of  face  and  figure.  Any 
woman  can  bring  the  blush 
of  health  to  her  cheeks,  a 
perfect  plumpness  to  her 
figure,  by  the  use  of 

JUNO  DROPS 


A  purely  vegetable  com¬ 
pound  guaranteed  to  de¬ 
velop  and  strengthen  the 
form.  Especially 
beneficial  to  mothers 
after  the  nursing 
period.  Price  $1.00 
per  bottle  sent  post¬ 
paid.  THE  JUNO 
CO.,  518  Roanoke 
Rldg.,  Chicago. 
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.  Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

B.  C.  IL : — To  intelligently  treat  a  cactus  one 
should  know  the  habitat  of  the  plant.  Some 
are  quite  hardy,  while  others  are  tender. 
Some  require .  less  water  than  others,  yet  they 
are  plants  that  as  a  general  rule  can  stand  a 
good  deal  of  hard  usage.  You  will  find  an 
illustrated  chapter  on  cacti  in  “Parlor  Plants 
and  Window  Gardening,”  which  will  be  sent 
you  for  Is.  (by  post  Is.  2d.)  or  25  cents. 

Hazel: — You  will  find  the  prepared  walnut 
stain  for  the  hair  superior  to  that  made  at  home. 

German: — The  article  on  Literature  as  a  Pro¬ 
fession  for  Women,  by  A.gnes  Repplier,  which 
appears  in  The  Delineator  for  July,  will 
give  you  the  information  desired.  Thank  your 
friend  personally  for  giving  a  party  in  your 
honor. 

Green  : — In  case  a  gentleman  escorts  a  lady 
from  church  when  some  member  of  her  family 
is  present  who  might  perform  this  service,  she 
is  under  no  obligation  to  him  and  so  need  not 
thank  him.  Upon  returning  from  a  theatre  or 
concert  she  should  say  to  her  escort,  “  Thank 
you  very  much  for  a  pleasant  evening.”  The 
idea  that  thanks  are  out  of  place  in  such  a  case 
is  erroneous. 

Mrs.  J.  H. : — It  is  customary  to  wear  mourn¬ 
ing  for  a  parent  one  year,  at  least.  A  linen 
shirt-waist  and  skirt  should  not  be  worn  in  deep 
mourning,  but  a  black  skirt  with  a  black  lawn 
or  India  silk  shirt-waist  would  be  suitable. 


1 


about 


“ignSG  to  meet,  trom 

IRortb  to  Soutb,  everts 

where,  tbc  musician, 
tbc  healer,  tbc  artist,  tbe 
amateur,  tbc  juhge,  tbc 
specialist  anb  ejpert,  all 
now  acknowledge  tbat  never 
before  have  Gblcfcerlng  Si 
Sons  mabe  pianos  wltb  sucb 
magnificent  artistic  attrl* 
butes  as  tbe  uprights  anb 
granbs  now  mabe  bg  tbat 
famous  anb  blstlngulsbeb 
olb  firm,  Hb eg  are  mobels 
of  scientific  anb  artistic 
piano  =»  bullblng  ;  tbeg  are 
wonberful  Instruments/’ 

— Muilcil  Courier,  Much  4,  1896. 

Cbickering  &  Sons, 

Seno  for  Catalogue.  aSoston,  fiftass. 


SHAKE  INTO  YOUR  SHOES 

ALLEN’S  FOOT-EASE, 

a  powder  for  the  feet.  It  cures  painful,  swollen, 
smarting  feet  and  instantly  takes  the  sting  out  of 
corns  and  bunions.  It’s  the  greatest  comfort  discovery 
of  the  age. 

Allen’s  Foot-Ease 

makes  tight-fitting  or  new  shoes  feel  easy.  It  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  cure  for  sweating,  callous  and  hot,  tired,  aching 
feet.  Try  it  to-day.  Sold  by  all  druggists  and  shoe 
stores.  By  mail,  for  25c.  in  stamps. 


Trial  Package  FREE. 


Address, 


ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y, 


sends  you  something  in  place 


That  terrible  wash-tub! 

This  is  the  way  it  looks  to  the 
women  who  do  their  washing  in 
the  old-fashioned  way.  They 
dread  it — and  no  wonder.  All 
because  they  won’t  use  Pearline. 
Use  Pearline  —  use  it  just  as 
directed — soak,  boil  and  rinse  the 
clothes — and  the  wash-tub  won’t  be 
a  bugbear.  You  won’t  have  to  be 
over  it  enough  for  that.  No  hard 
work — no  inhaling  of  fetid  steam — - 
no  wearing  rubbing — no  torn  clothes 
-nothing  but  economy. 

Peddlers  and  some  unscrupulous  grocers  will 
tell  you  “this  is  as  good  as”  or  “the  same 
jf  "D  as  Pearline.’*  IT’S  FALSE — Pearline 

X3cLCJ£  is  never  peddled,  and  if  your  grocer 
of  Pearline,  be  honest — send  it  back.  CIO 


NUBIAN 


FAST  BLACK  COTTON 


DRESS  LININGS 


FOR  WAIST 
AND  SKIRT 


Will  Nnt  Crnrtr  “  is  Positive|y  unchanse- 

W  TTi  TVUL  Kyi  ULE.  able  and  of  superior  quality. 
Nothing  else  so  fully  satisfies  the  highest  requirements 
and  yet  the  cost  is  moderate  enough  for  any  dress. 


Look  for  this 
on  every  yard 
of  the  Selvage . 


All  Leading 
Dry  Goods 
Stores. 


Tits 

DRUM  In  ,n 
POSITION.'  11 


DEAFNESS 

and  Head  Noises  relieved  by  using 

Wilson’s  Common  Sense  Ear  Drums. 

New  scientific  invention;  different 
from  all  other  devices.  The  only  safe, 
simple,  comfortable  and  invisible 
Ear  Drum  1  n  the  world-  Helps  where 
medical  skill  fails.  No  wire  or  string 
attachment.  Write  for  pamphlet. 
WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO. 

J  117  Trn»t  Bldg.,  LouUflllr,  Ky, 
Offices  1  It.  138,1122  Broadway  K.  Y. 


A  Practical,  Everyday 

COOK-BOOK  FREE 

Containing  over  2,500  tested  reci¬ 
pes,  320  pages,  bound  in  cloth. 
Send  this  advertisement  and  16 
cents  in  stamps  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  sample  Best  Import¬ 
ed— any  kind.  Also  full  particu¬ 
lars  about  Cook-Book. 

Bia  Presents  with  Every  Sale.  Good  Incomes. 
The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

P.O.Box  289.  81  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE,  NECK,  ARMS  OR  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PERSON 

-  QUICKLY  DISSOLVED  AND  REMOVED  WITH  THE  NEW  SOLUTION 

= flOP6H6 = 

AND  THE  GROWTH  FOREVER  DESTROYED  WITHOUT  THE  SLIGHTEST  *  • 

•  *  *  INJURY  OR  DISCOLORATION  OF  THE  MOST  DELICATE  SKIN. 

Discovered  by  Accident.— In  Compounding,  an  incomplete  mixture  was  accidentally 
■pillea  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the  hair  was 
completely  removed.  We  purchased  the  new  discovery  and  named  it  MODENE.  It  is  perfectly 
pure,  free  from  all  injurious  substances,  and  so  simple  any  one  can  use  it.  It  acts  mildly  but 
surely,  and  you  will  be  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  results.  Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the 
hair  disappears  aa  if  by  magic.  It  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  any  other  preparation  ever  used 
for  a  like  purpose,  and  no  scientific  discovery  ever  attained  such  wonderful  results.  IT  CAN 
NOT  FAIL.  If  the  growth  be  light,  one  application  will  remove  it  permanently;  the  heavy 
growth  such  as  the  beard  or  hair  on  moles  may  require  two  or  more  applications  before  all  the 
roots  are  destroyed,  although  all  hair  will  be  removed  at  each  application,  and  without  slightest 
injury  or  unpleasant  feeling  when  applied  or  ever  afterward,  iiodknk  sup**c*d*s  jelkctbolysiw- 

- Recommended  by  all  who  have  teeted  its  merits — Used  by  people  of  refinement.-— - 

Gentlemen  who  do  not  appreciate  nature’s  gift  of  a  beard,  will  find  a  priceless  boon  in  Modem? 
which  does  away  with  shaving.  It  dissolves  and  destroys  the  life  principle  of  the  hair,  thereby 
rendering  its  future  growth  an  utter  impossibility,  and  is  guaranteed  to  be  as  harmless  as  water 
to  the  skin.  Young  persons  who  find  an  embarrassing  growth  of  hair  coming,  should  use  Modene 
_  to  destroy  its  grovth.  Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing  cases,  postage  paid,  (securely 
^  sealed  from  observation)  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00  per  bottle.  Send  money  by  letter,  with  your 
full  address  written  plainly.  CTT Correspondence  sacredly  private.  r°8t»Se *  tth° 

same  as  cash,  (always  mbntion  you*  county  and  this  papkb.)  Cut  this  advertisement  out. 

LOCAL  AND  I  MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  O.r  U.  S.  A. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  Manufacturer,  of  the  Ulfhett  Grade  Hair  Preparation*. 

*.«  «.  WANTED  I  You  can  register  your  letter  at  any  Post-office  to  insure  its  safe  delivery 

Wo  Offer  *  1*000  F«U  FAILURE  OR  TI1E  SLIGHTEST  INJtTRY.  tT  EVERY  BOTTLE  GUARANTEED 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITEHALL’S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  latest,  surest  and  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  Magazine.  THE  2)  It.  W II IT  EH  ALL  JMEG-RIJHINE  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind • 
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CHOICE  HYACINTHSal5cts 

Our  Champion  Collection  of  20  Hyacinths  for  $1.00  Prepaid  hy  Mail. 

This  offer  has  never  been  equalled,  the  varieties  are  the  best,  the  colors  are  un¬ 
surpassed,  embracing  all  colorsof  thischarming  flower.  We  send  instructions 
with  each  order  how  to  grow  and  care  for  them.  WEGUARANTEE  THEM  TO 
BE  THE  BEST  DOLLAR’S  WORTH  OF  HYACINTHS  YOU  EVER  PUR¬ 
CHASED.  WILL  COST  (2  FROM  OTHER  FLORISTS. 

THE  LIST  Prince  of  Waterloo,  pure  white,  large  compact  spike.  Rosea 
Maxima,  fine  pink,  very  large.  Itouquct  de  Orange,  rich  deep  golden  yellow. 
Princes  Royal,  deep  scarlet  extra  large.  Jenny  Lind,  blush  white,  with  violet 
eve.  1. a  Tour  de  Auvergne,  pure  snow  white.  Bloksberg,  finest  of  all  light  blue 
Hyacinths.  Sans  Sou  el,  the  finest  pink  Hyacinth  in  cultivation.  Monarch, 
bright  crimson,  very  large  spike.  NePlus  Ultra,  pure  waxy  white,  very  large 
bells.  Lord  Wellington,  deep  porcelain  with  lilac  stripe.  Grand  Monnrqnc  de 
France,  beautiful  creamy  white.  Charles  IMckena,  finest  bright  pink,  extra  largo 
Czar  Peter,  finest  porcelain  blue.  Gertrude,  large,  compacet  spike,  bright  red. 
King  of  the  Blues,  dark  blue,  very  lurge  spike.  Queen  of  Holland,  pure  white, 
elegant.  LaCltronelrre,  citron  yellow,  rich  and  popular.  Baron  Von  Thuyll,  pure, 
white,  none  better.  Gen’l  Pellssler,  deep  rich  scarlet,  none  better. 

We  send  85  Tulips  for  60c.,  60  Crocus  for  60c.,  15  Narcissus  for  60c.  Get  our  catalogue 
before  vr.q  order,  it  is  sent  free.  We  Can  Save  You  Money  on  ull  flowers.  Try  us. 

THE  GOOD  &  REESE  CO..  H  CHAMPION  CllY  GREENHOUSES.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


FLOWERS 


What  You  Can  Buy  for  50  Cents,  by  Mail,  Post  Paid. 
ALL  THESE  BULBS  WILL  BLOOM  THIS  WINTER. 


Set  A-IO  Best  Double  Hyacinths,  10  kinds,  .  .  50c 
“  B-IO  Best  Single  Hyacinths,  10  kinds,  .  .  .50c 

“  C-  5  Single  and  f>  Double  Hyacinths,  10 kinds, 50c 
“  D  12  Ass’t  Hyacinths, Il’ble,  Single  &  Roman,  50c 
“  K-15  Choicest  Varieties  Narcissus,  ....  50c 
“  F-35  Best  Double  Tulips,  all  different,  .  .  .  50c 
“  G-35  Best  Single  Tulips,  all  different,  .  .  .  50c 
“  11-40  Ass’t  Tulips,  Double,  Single  and  Parrot,  50c 


Set  J-60  Crocus,  all  colors,  handsome,  ....  50c 

K-  4  Chinese  Sacred  Lilies, . 50c 

L-IO  Choice  Winter  Blooming  Roses,  .  .  .  50c 
M-IO  Choice  Geraniums,  all  different,  .  .  .  50c 
0-  6  Carnations,  ready  to  bloom,  ....  50c 
P-12  Choice PrizeWinning Chrysanthemums, 50c 
S-  4  Elegant  Decorative  Palms . 50c 


You  may  select  half  of  any  two  sets  for  50  cents,  or  3  complete  sets  for  $1.25 ;  any  5  sets  for  $2.00;  the  entire  15 
sets  for  $5.00;  or  half  of  each  set  for  $2.50.  Get  your  neighbor  to  club  with  you  and  get  yours  FREE.  Our 
catalogue  free.  ORDER  TO-DAY.  THE  GREAT  WESTERN  PLANT  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


SpoNciAR,rW;;."'ear' 

Absorbent 


For  Sale  at  all  Dry 
Goods  Stores. 


Napkins 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Samples,  5c. 

THE  ANTISEPTIC  FIBRE  CO., 

1261  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


Rnmon'c  fllltoll  Rlllhc  for  Fal1’  ’96’  and  sPrin9>  ’97,  PLANTING,  Hyacinths 
IIUUluII  O  UU lull  UUIUO  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  Crocus,  Ranunculus,  Iris 
Amaryllis,  Gloxinias,  Peonies,  Delphiniums,  Gladioli,  Dahlias,  etc.,  etc.,  in  thousands  of 
varieties,  new  and  old. 

fif  The  flowers  which,  if  planted  indoors  in  the  Fall,  cheer  the  homes  in  the  gloomy 
Winter  months;  which,  if  planted  outdoors  in  the  Fall,  are  among  the  first  to  show 
their  exquisite  beauties  in  the  Spring. 

The  largest  catalogue  of  the  above  and  all  new  and  rare  bulbs  is  published  bv  the  famous 
growers,  ANT.  ROOZEN  &■  SON,  OVERVEEN  (near  Haarlem),  HOLLAND.  Es¬ 
tablished  1832.)  All  intending  purchasers  are  respectfully  invited  to  apply  to  under¬ 
signed  American  Agent,  or  to  Messrs.  Roozen  direct,  for  the  above  catalogue,  which 
we  take  pleasure  in  sending  to  such  free.  UST"  Vru-es  greatly  reduced. 

J.  TER  KUILR,  General  American  Agent,  33  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
jy  Our  own  Book  on  Cultivation  for  30  cents.  Mention  The  Delineator. 

A  Yard  of  Poppies 

In  all  their  BEAUTIFUL  COLORS  for  Ten  Cents. 

Fancy  Work  Book— Free. 

100  ILLUSTRATIONS.  Send  2c.  Stamp  for  Postage. 

...STAMPING  OUTFIT... 

Jewel  and  Delft  Patterns,  Alphabet,  Stamping  Tablet. 

Catalog,  of  Patterns,  etc.,  all  for  20c.  Catalog,  of  STAMPING 
PATTERNS  for  4  cents.  Brlgg’n  Transfer  Patterns, 

50  Patterns  for  10  cents.  Ribbon  Remnants  for  Patchwork, 

10c.  a  package.  Children’s  Momle  Biba,  Stamped,  12c.  each. 

Table  Mats,  Nicely  Stamped,  6  cents  each. 

Address,  J.  F.  INGALLXS,  Lynn,  Maas.,  Box  D. 

PURCHASING  AGENCY,  ETC. 

MISS  C.  F.  MORSE,  who  refers  by  permission  to  The  Butterick  Publishing  Co. 
[Limited],  wishes  to  announce  that  she  is  prepared  to  receive  orders  from  those  desiring  her  to 
purchase  goods,  her  arrangements  enabling  her  to  fill  orders,  whether  for  large  or  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  with  despatch  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

Walnut  Hair  Stain,  Catarrh  Snuff,  Tooth  Powder,  Eudosmotic  Liniment  for  Rheumatism,  etc., 
Corn  Cure,  Complexion  Powders,  both  liquid  and  dry,  Face  and  Hair  Bleach,  together  with  Dress 
Goods,  Cloakings,  Infants’  Wardrobes,  Millinery,  Trimmings,  Publications,  Stamping  Patterns, 
Hand-made  Laces,  Accordion-Plaiting,  Netting  and  Lace  Samples,  Materials  and  Implements, 
and,  in  fact,  all  Materials  and  Implements  for  Fancy  Work  are  Specialties  in  her  business,  but 
orders  for  other  articles  will  be  as  punctually  attended  to  and  as  carefully  executed. 

Parties  who  anticipate  giving  an  order  are  requested,  when  writing  for  information  as  to 
prices,  to  enclose  a  2c.  stamp  for  reply  and  state  the  expense  to  which  they  wish  their  purchases 
limited.  Those  desiring  a  collection  of  samples  must  enclose  50  cents  in  payment  for  the  time 
taken  to  procure  them.  As  purchases  can  be  made  more  satisfactorily  with  ready  funds  than 
upon  terms  of  credit,  no  orders  will  be  accepted  unless  the  full  amount  be  sent  with  order. 
Address,  with  stamp, 

MISS  C.  F.  MORSE  40  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CORPUS  LEAN 

Will  reduce  fat  at  rate  of  10  to  15  lbs.  per 
month  without  injury  to  health.  Send 
6c.  in  stamps  for  sealed  circulars  covering  i 
testimonials.  JZ -E.  Marah  Co., 

2815  Madison  Sq.,  Pkilada.,  Pa. 


MADE 


ABSOLUTELY  HARMLESS. 

Simply  stopping  the  fat- producing  effects 
of  food.  The  supply  being  stopped,  the  natural 
working  of  the  system  draws  on  the  fat  and 
reduces  weight  ut  once. 

Sold  by  ull  Druggists. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

M.  E.  B. : — The  violet  is  the  national  flower 
of  Greece,  the  chrysanthemum  of  Japan,  the 
narcissus  of  China,  the  orchid  of  Mexico,  the 
cornflower  of  Germany,  the  pomegranate  of 
Spain,  and  the  orange  and  tulip  of  Holland. 
England  has  the  rose,  France  the  flower-de- 
luce,  Wales  the  leek,  Ireland  the  shamrock, 
Prussia  the  linden,  Saxony  the  mignonette,  some 
Italian  states  the  white  lily,  the  Guelphs  the  red 
lily,  and  Canada  the  sugar  maple.  America’s 
national  flower  has  not  been  decided  upon, 
although  the  newspapers  revive  the  subject  as 
often  as  the  golden- rod  season  comes  around. 

Kathryn  Terry  : — As  the  constant,  liberal 
use  of  ammonia  will  turn  hair  white,  it  is 
recommended  as  a  bleach  for  yellow -gray  hair 
— that  is,  hair  turned  to  a  yellowish-white — or 
for  completing  a  too  slow  transition  from  dark 
to  gray  hair.  The  “  grizzly  ”  stage  is  much 
disliked  by  some  people,  and  washing  such  hair 
frequently  in  water  made  quite  strong  with 
ammonia — a  table-spoonful  to  a  basinful  of 
water — will  hasten  the  change. 

Mrs.  P.  E. : — Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  is  the 
author  of  the  lines: 

“Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you, 

Weep,  and  you  weep  alone.” 

Caroline  Belle  : — A  young  lady  of  seventeen 
wears  her  dresses  of  full  length.  Ahighly  recom¬ 
mended  wash  for  whitening  and  softening  the 
complexion  is  made  of  two  grains  each  of  cas- 
carilla  powder  and  muriate  of  ammonia  and 
eight  ounces  of  emulsion  of  almonds.  Apply 
with  a  soft  linen  cloth. 


GamricK’s  Somme  rood 


Is  a  perfect  Food  and  the  ONLY  real 
substitute  for  Mother’s  Milk. 

....Send  For  a  Free  Sample.... 

We  will  mail  a  copy  of  “Our  Baby’s  First  qnd 
Second  Years,”  by  Marion  Hariand,  if  you  mention 
this  magazine. 

REED  &  CARNRICK,  New  York. 


DRESSMAKING  SIMPLIFIED. 

Any  Lady  Can  now  Learn  to  Cut  Perfect-Fitting  Dresses 

with  The  McDowell  Garment-Drafting  Machine. 
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Easy  to  Learn.  Rapid  to  Use.  Follows  Every  Fashion. 
All  first-class  Dressmakers  are  adopting  this  Wonderful 
Garment-Drafting  Machine . 

ITS  SUCCESS  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  EQUALLED. 

You  can  test  it  at  your  own  house  for  30  days  Free. 
Write  now  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Liberal  Offer. 

the  mcdowell  garment-drafting  machine  co., 

G  West  14tli  Street,  New  York. 
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“  I  never  saw  a  better  fashioned  gown, 

More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commendable.” 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Even  in  Shakespeare's 

time  fashionable  gowns  were  desirable,  and  in  these  days 
our  suits  and  cloaks  are  populkr  wherever  stylish  gar¬ 
ments  are  worn.  “  Ours  ”  are  perfect  fitting,  of  splendid 
quality — excellent  styles  and  the  littlest  prices  at  which 
reliable  goods  can  be  sold. 

No  ready-made  goods — but  every  garment  cut  and 
made  especially  to  order 
by  our  own  method,  thus 
securing  that  “  set  ”  and 
finish  for  which  our  gar¬ 
ments  are  renowned.  We 
study  your  needs  and 
your  figure.  W  e  prepay 
the  express  charges  to 
your  very  door.  Our 
Catalogue  and  samples 
are  full  of  hints  for  the 
lady  who  wishes  to  dress 
well  at  moderate  cost. 


Tailor-Made  Suits,  $7  up. 

Stylish  Suits  and  Dresses,  $7  up.  Jaunty  Capes,  $3  up. 

Newest  Jackets,  $3.50  up.  Plush  Capes,  $7  up. 

Separate  Skirts,  $4.50  up.  Fur  Capes,  $8  up. 

A  few  lines  from  you  will  bring  by  return  mail  our  new 
Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue  of  Suits  and  Cloaks,  and  more 
than  fifty  samples  of  the  suitings,  cloakings  and  plushes 
from  which  we  make  our  garments.  We  mail  them  free, 
and  they  will  solve  for  you  the  question  of  “  what  to  wear.” 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO.,  Ladies  Tailors, 
152  and  154  "West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


Durkee’s  ^ 
Salad  Dressing 
Challenge  Sauce 
Celery  Salt— 


E.  R.  DURKEE  &  CO., 

Condiments  of  Every  Description. 


Spices,  riustard.  Extracts,  Salad  Dressing, 
Sauces,  herbs,  Celery  Salt,  Oils  and  Essences. 

Each  and  every  article  of  the  choicest  kind,  full 
iweight  and  of  full  strength  and  flavor.  Gold 
Medals  and  Diplomas  awarded  at  Columbian 
Exposition  to  each  article  exhibited  for  Su¬ 
periority  to  all  others.  These  articles  cannot 
be  excelled,  and  we  challenge  comparison  with 
any  goods  sold. 

E.  R.  DURKEE  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


HIES!  LADIES!  LADIES! 

*  READ  WHAT 

DR.  CYRUS  EDSON 

(Late  Chief  Physician  N.  Y.  Board  of  Health)  says:— 
“It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Medicines  known  In 
our  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  literally  a  ‘  Life  Renewer  ’ ! 
It  clears  the  SKIN,  adds  brilliancy  to  the  EYES, 
develops  the  KORM,  and  Is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Medicines  known.”— New  York  City  News. 

B  W~  In  order  that  the  most  TIMOROUS  may  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  TRUTH  of  above,  I  will  send  during 
the  ensuing  month  a  sample  package  (sufficient  for 
ten  days’  treatment)  of  DR.  CAMPBELL’S  Cele¬ 
brated  COMPLEXION  WAFERS  and  FOULD’S 
COMPLEXION  SOAP,  on  receipt  of  35  cents. 

Address,  H.  B.  FOULD,  214  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Perfect  Picture! 

New  method  without  chemicals, 
lenses,  baths,  sunlight  or  flash-pow¬ 
der.  Carried  in  vest-pocket  ready 
for  Instant  use  day  or  night.  A  beau¬ 
tifully  finished  picture  every  min¬ 
ute.  Complete  apparatus,  with  im¬ 
pression  slips,  lO  cents,  postpaid. 

E.  STRACK  CO., 

Sit  Chambers  Street, 

New  York  City. 
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Wish  Wonder  Silo  ud  Soap 

wnl  positively  cure  all  face  blemish¬ 
es, ^blackheads,  pimples  or  blotches 
of.  every  character,  rendering  the 
skin  soft  and  velvety.  Unsurpassed 
for  Eczema  and  kindred  troubles, 
checking  irritation,  without  harmful 
results.  IS  COMPOSED  OF 
BALSAM  AND  HERBS,  AND 
WARRANTED  HARMLESS.  MONEY  RE¬ 
FUNDED  IF  RESULTS  ARE  NOT  AS  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED.  This  Is  no  patent  medicine,  but  com¬ 
prises  a  salve  and  soap  that  have  been  used  in  Turkey 
for  thousands  of  years  and  are  now  imported  solely  by 
us.  Can  furnish  unquestionable  testimonials  from 
physicians  of  integrity  of  N.  Y.  City,  as  to  their  healing 
and  beautifying  properties.  Price  $1.00  each  for  Soap 
and  Salve,  or  ,*2.00  for  both.  Sent  by  mail  in  plain 
wrappers  on  receipt  of  price. 

Turkish  Balm  Co.,  19  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Refuse  Substitutes. 

Hours  from  11  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

“SPECIAL  FALL  LINE  entirely 

exclusive  designs.  Good  papers, 
8c.  Beautiful  bed-room  papers  5 
and  6c.  Our  high  grade  “specials” 
10c.  and  up.  Samples  free 
to  those  who  describe  rooms 
and  colors. Agentswanteii 
in  every  town  to  sell  from 
large  sample  books;  exclu¬ 
sive  privileges.  Outfit,  $1.00. 

U.  S.Wall  Paper  Co.,  422  Race  St.,  Cincinnati. 


Wall 

Paper 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Clarissa; — To  prepare  mustard  for  table  use, 
place  the  dry  mustard  in  a  tea- cup  and  gradu¬ 
ally  add  boiling  water  sufficient  to  make  a  thick 
paste,  stirring  well  until  perfectly  smooth. 
Then  put  in  enough  strong  vinegar  to  thin  the 
paste  to  the  desired  consistency  and  season 
with  salt. 

E.  G.  L. : — In  using  prepared  flour,  no  raising 
material  is  required.  Loaf  sugar  comes  in 
cubes  or  blocks.  It  is  not  the  same  as  crush 
sugar. 

Thelma  :  —  “  Avec  beaucoup  de  plaisir”  is 
French  for  “  With  much  pleasure.” 

Country  : — As  you  did  not  describe  your  hat, 
we  cannot  tell  whether  it  will  be  suitable  for 
wear  with  the  two  dresses  like  your  samples. 

E.  H. : — We  publish  two  pamphlets  which 
may  meet  your  requirements,  viz.:  “Child 
Life”  and  “Mother  and  Babe,”  price  6d.  (by 
post  7  %d.)  or  15  cents  per  copy. 

Hulda: — An  invitation  to  a  card  party  may 
read  thus : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Dash 
request  the  pleasure  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Blank's  company 
on  Wednesday ,  the  Tenth  qf  July,  at  nine  o'clock. 

Cords. 

22  Belvidere  Terrace. 

Send  your  visiting  card  during  the  reception 
hours  if  you  cannot  attend  the  “  at  home.” 

Lena  C. : — Read  the  advice  regarding  bash¬ 
fulness  given  to  “  Billy  W.”  in  The  Delineator 
for  July. 


Five 

different 

styles. 


It’s  so  easy 
1 '  to  use. 


You  sew 
right  through 


Warren’s 

Featherbone 

on  the  sewing  machine.  It’s  made 
from  quills  and  can’t  break. 

Waist  stays  ready  to  stitch  in,  hook 
and  eye  bones,  flat  tapes  for  edge  cf 
basque  and  skirt  bone. 

Attachment  for  boning  waist  free 
Free  instruction  given  in  boning  at  parlors 
907  Broaduay,  New  York:  Marshall  Field 
Building,  Chicago;  40  West  Street,  Boston  • 
111 3  Chestnut  Street ,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  GREAT  GOLDEN  SACRED  LILY 

Golden  Yellow.  Larger  and  Sweeter  than  the  Chinese.  Finest  Flower  for  Winter.  Frost  Proof  and  Thrives  in 
any  Window.  Also  Hardy  in  the  Garden  and  Blooms  with  the  Crocus. 

The  Chinese  Sacred  Lily  is  the  most  popular  winter-flowering  Bulb,  but  this  Great  Golden  variety  surpasses 
it.  The  bulb  is  smaller  than  the  Chinese,  hence  cheaper,  but  the  flowers  are  larger  and  sweeter.  Like  the 
Chinese,  it  blooms  very  quickly  after  planting,  either  in  soil,  sand,  or  pebbles  and  water.  May  be  had  in  bloom 
by  the  Holidays,  each  bulb  producing  several  spikes,  the  exquisite  beauty  and  fragrance  of  which  will  surpass 
everything.  To  introduce  it  we  will  send  (together  with  64-page  Catalogue,  and  sample  copy  of  “Mayfloweb” 
with  two  lovely  colored  plates)  by  Mall,  post-paid,  2  Fin®,  Large  Bulbs  for  IOc.,  or  6  for  25c* 

Doontiful  Winter  Elnu/ore  HOW  TO  HAVE  THEM  IN  ABUNDANCE  AND  AT  TRIFLING  COST,  h  told  In 

Dcauliiui  YI  III  Id  nuncio,  our  Fall  Catalogue  of  64  pages;  exquisite  colored  covers  and 
elegantly  illustrated.  The  most  complete  list  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Lillies  and  other 
Hardy  Bulbs  for  fall  planting;  also  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Seeds  for  winter  blooming,  Bare  New  Fruits,  Hardy 
Shrubs,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.  With  this  Catalogue  success  is  assured.  Sent  FREE  to  all  who  apply.  The 
following  collections  by  mail,  post-paid. 


7  Named.  Hyacinths,  different  classes,  Double,  Single,  Roman,  Belgian,  Pompon,  etc., - 25c. 

7  44  Narcissus,  different  classes,  Double,  Single,  Polyanthus,  Trumpet,  etc., - 25c. 

7  44  Japan  Ullies,  all  different  and  beautiful  kinds, _ 30c. 

10  44  Tulips,  different  classes.  Double,  Single,  Parrot,  Darwiu,  Bizard,  etc., - 20c. 

20  Giant  Flowered  Freesias  and  Crocus,  10  of  each,  all  colors,  mixed, -  20c. 

Or  for  ONLY  9 1 .00  we  will  mail  the  above  51  Bulbs,  2  Golden  Sacred  Lillies,  Catalogue  and  “  Mayflower.” 


JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.Y. 


answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Violet; — There  is  no  civil  law  prohibiting 
the  marriage  of  cousins  in  the  United  States. 
Note-paper  may  be  slightly  scented  with  some 
delicate  sachet  powder. 

Primrose: — Radishes  are  served  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  green  stalk  left  on.  Individual  salt 
cellars  are  still  used.  To  properly  can  cucum¬ 
bers,  take  them  when  small  and  let  them  come 
to  a  boil  in  a  little  salt  water.  Place  them  in 
jars  and  pour  hot  vinegar  over  them  until  the 
jars  are  filled.  Add  spices  to  suit  the  taste  and 
seal.  For  the  details  of  canning  we  refer  you 
to  “Canning  and  Preserving,”  a  pamphlet  pub¬ 
lished  by  us  at  6d.  (by  post  7^d.)  or  15  cents 
per  copy.  It  contains  full  instructions  regard¬ 
ing  the  canning  of  vegetables  and  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  the  preparation  of  jams,  jellies,  preserves, 
pickles,  catsups  and  relishes,  brandied  fruits, 
home-made  wines,  vinegars,  etc. 

Inquiry: — Women  should  certainly  not  play 
kissing  games  —  indeed,  sensible  children  do 
not  indulge  in  such  games  nowadays.  Kissing  ' 
implies  much  familiarity  and  no  male  friend, 
her  fiance  possibly  excepted,  should  kiss  a 
woman  good-night.  It  is  now  considered  in 
questionable  taste  for  women  to  kiss  each  other 
when  meeting  on  the  street  or  in  any  public 
place. 

Sweet  Marie  : — Read  the  article  on  “  Modish 
Coiffures  and  Combs  ”  in  The  Delineator  for 
May. 


SEVEN 

POINTS  OF  M  ERIT. 


1  NO  SEWING  UNDER  THE  BILL' 

2  TAKES  ONETHIRO  LESS  SEWINGi, 
TIME  IS  MONEY  TO  SOME  PEOPLE., 

3  OIVIDES  STRAIN  ON  THE  CLOTH. 

4 GIVES  FIRMER  FASTENING  WITH 

LESS  SEWING. 

5  HOOKS  AND  UNHOOKSEASIER 

(  *0  THREAD  TO  CATCH  OH  THE  EYE) 

6  HAS  MORE  RELIABLE  HUMP  BECAUSE 
FREE  FROM  THREAD  UNDER  BILL  . 

7  SAME  PRICE  AS  COMMON  SAFETY 


HODKandEYE. 


“RAPID**  HOOK  AND  EYE  CO. 

175  Canal  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


-BY  THE  — 

“ClimaxTailor  Dress  Cutter” 


You  oan  get  one  at  Wholesale  this 
Month  by  Writing 


B.  M.  KUHN, 

INVENTOR. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


iNCREtSE  YOUR  HEIGHT  Without  DETECTIOK 

These  in  risible  elevators  are  worn 
insideof audfltauysizes'ioe  By 
mail,  per  nair,  in.  Ladies’  25c.; , 

1  in.  65c.  Men’s  &  in.  50c.;  1  in.  75c. 

Shoe  Den’t.  ADAMs  &  CO..  Oth  at.  A  22d  SL,  5.  X. 


Oxford  Ties  For  Ladies. 

Flexible  hand-sewed.  In  all  shapes.  All  size* 
and  widths.  Fully  warranted.  Either  white  canvas 
or  black  kid,  witn  pointed  toes* post-paid* 

Either  white  Can  vat.  black  kid  or  tan  colored 
russet,  with  pointed  tips,  post-paid,  $1.65* 

Fine  kid,  in  tan  or  black,  also  black 
undressed  kid,  post  paid,  $2.15. 

Illustrated  price  list  on  request. 

ADAMS  <fc  CO., 

6th  Ave.  A  22A  St.,  X.  Y. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL  WOMEN. 

An  Offer  of  £200.00. 


The  International  News  and  Book  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  make  a  most  liberal  offer  of  $200.00  to  any  agent 
who  will  sell  200  copies  of  their  new  book,  “Arts  of 
Beauty,”  or  “Studies  in  Grace,  Health  and  Good 
Looks,”  by  Shirley  Hare.  This  is  a  work  of  great 
popularity,  and  of  special  value  to  all  women.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  leading  physicians.  One  agent  sold  22  copies 
first  day,  another  37  in  2  days,  another  78  In  1  week. 
A  gold  watch  is  given  in  addition  to  commission  for 
selling  60  copies  in  80  days.  Freight  paid  and  credit 
given.  Complete  outfit  35  cts.  Agents  wanted  also  for 
other  books  and  Bibles.  Write  them  immediately. 


>00000000000000000 

n  '  "  Sives  Sueh  Q 
Comfort”  n 


Chicago 
Waist 

Price  -  -  $1.00 

Allows  perfect  free¬ 
dom  of  motion  and  per¬ 
fect  development  of  the 
i  body.  Wear  one  and 
discover  what  real  com¬ 
fort  is. 

Fitted  to  Living  Models. 

Graceful —  Comfortable  Popular  Price.  Made 
of  sateen  —  Black,  White,  Drab  or  Summer 
Netting  Sizes,  18  to  30.  waist  measure.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  the  “G.jD.”  Waist.  If  he  hasn’t  It, 
send  ns  $1.00,  together  with  site  and  color  desired,  and 
we  will  send  yon  one  j*reimld.  Take  no  other. 

Gage-Downs  Co.,  268  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  O 
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Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Subscriber  : — There  is  no  permanent  dye  for 
the  eye-brows.  India  ink  is  often  used  for 
deepening  their  color ;  dissolve  it  in  water  and 
apply  carefully.  The  kind  manufactured  by  the 
Japanese  is  the  best.  A  remedy  said  to  remove 
moth  patches  in  two  or  three  weeks,  if  applied 
once  a  day,  is  as  follows : 

Flour  of  sulphur, . .1  table-spoonful. 

Rum, . . . ..1  pint. 

This  lotion,  well  rubbed  into  the  skin  where- 
ever  the  moth  appears,  can  not  injure  if  it  does 
not  cure,  being  composed  of  harmless  ingredients. 
Make  your  brilliantine  basque-waist  by  pattern 
No.  8428,  which  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.  Trim  it 
with  black  satin  ribbon  and  lierre  lace.  We 
would  not  advise  a  black  satin  vest  for  it.  You 
may  make  walnut  stain  by  slowly  boiling  an 
ounce  of  walnut  bark  for  an  hour,  then  adding  a 
lump  of  alum  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut  to  set 
the  color.  To  give  in  full  the  method  of  prepar¬ 
ing  pickles  would  take  too  much  space; 
we  refer  you  to  our  pamphlet,  “  The  Perfect  Art 
of  Canning  and  Preserving,”  price  6d.  (by  post 
7%d.)  or  15  cents.  We  know  of  nothing  that 
will  prevent  your  navy-blue  Henrietta  goods 
fading,  and  would  advise  making  it  up  now  or 
having  it  dyed  when  you  need  the  dress. 

Henry  : — The  decoration  on  Haviland  and 
other  fine  china  is  hand-painted,  then  fired  in  a 
china  kiln.  The  wares  most  in  use  now  are 
Minton,  Copeland.  Sevres,  Royal  Worcester, 
Dresden  and  Delft. 

Pennsylvania  Beauty: — There  is  a  tend¬ 
ency  toward  smaller  sleeves.  Family  portraits 
are  not  hung  in  the  parlor  nowadays.  “  Beauty,” 
published  by  us  at  4s.  or  $1.00,  gives  remedies 
for  a  defective  complexion. 


RIDLEY’S 

FASHION  MAGAZINE, 

Fall  and  Winter,  1896. 

ISSUED  SEPTEMBER  10,  (896. 

120  Pages;  over  1500  Illustrations. 

Descriptive  of  Millinery ,  Silks,  Ribbons,  Flowers’ 
Feathers,  Felt  Hats,  Gloves,  Hosiery,  Muslin  and  Merino 
Underwear,  Dress  Goods,  Suits,  Jackets,  etc.,  Furs,  Fur 
Garments,  Men’s  and  Boys'  Clothing,  Furnishings,  etc. 

Holiday  Goods,  Toys,  Dolls, 

Bicycles,  House-furnishings,  Furniture,  Carpets,  Rugs, 
etc. 

Mail  Orders  Solicited  and  Promptly  Filled. 
Lowest  New  York  City  Prices  Quoted. 


Forward  name  and  address  sow  for  Catalogue 

SENT  FREE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  SAME.  ® 

EDWflRD  RIDLEY  k  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS, 

309,  31 1,  31  fa  to  321  Grand  Street, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

THE  WOMAN’S/ WISH 

Holds\  tlie  1  Skirt  up  / pnd/  the.  ‘ 

"  '  ^  Shirt  IWalst  /down/  j, 

W'h1'  1"T j± 

v~n  i  |  \  \ 

No  larger  than  a  postage  stamp. 

/  Holds  the  heaviest  skirt  'y 
Can  be  worn  with  narrow  belts.  A. 

•  \  |  \  \  \ 

BEESE,  Manufacturer,  Davenport,  Iowa 


OLD 


$1100  for  a  10-cent,  $3100  for* 
1  & 2  penny,  $500  for  5-centand 
$1  to  $1000  has  recently  been  paid 
for  rare  American  and  foreign 
stamps.  Send  2  unused  stamps 
for  our  circular.  Fortunes  in  ft. 
Numismatic  Bank,  Boston,  Mass.  Stamp  Dept.  D. 


STAMPS 

WANTED 


For  Paradise  of  Tea  Growing  Seek  Tropical  Climes. 

Never 
Boil 
Teal 

The  water  should  be  fresh¬ 
ly  boiled  and  the  quantity  of 
tea  HALF  what  you  use  in 
case  of  China  and  Japan. 

,  This,  because  of  its 

Strength, 

Flavor,  Aroma 
and  Purity  i 


Imports  into  North  America, 

1894  1895 

5,379,542  9,283,144  lbs. 


Save  k  Tour  Fuel 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR, 
With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 
ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work 
of  T  WO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 

the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and 
secures  an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 

Furnace  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  REVOLUTION  IN  BREAD-MAKING. 

Our  Sanitary  Bread  Kneader 

Saves  Time,  Strength,  Money  and  Health. 
NO  HAND  CONTACT  from  sponge  to  oven.  A  per¬ 
fect  moulding  board  all  for  $1,25. 

We  pay  all  or  part  of  express  charges.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  Agents  wanted.  Liberal  terms. 

CHREIA  MFC.  CO., 

125  West  Washington  Street,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


CLAIRVOYANCE  !LSK 


Send  name, 
age,  sex, 

- -  - - - - hair  and  two 

stamps  for  FREE  diagnosis.  Address 

MME.  LEE  BAGLEY,  Omaha,  Neb. 


DAD’S  THE  ENGINEER 


MV _ _ 

“McGmty’sTivIng  Pictures,”  “  Sidewalks  of  Stew  York,” 
■  ■  ■  ■  “My  Beautiful  Irish  Maid,’*  “Just  Tell  Them  That  You 

Saw  Me,”  “And  Her  Golden  Hair  Was  Hanging  Down 
Her  Back,”  “I’m  Going  To  Tell  On  You  Katie,”  “I’ll  Not  Go  Out  With 
Riley  Any  More,”  “Walking  On  De  Rainbow  In  De  Sky” —  ALL  THESE 
AND  MANY  MORE  Catchy,  Popular,  Up-To-Date  SONGS  SENT  FREE. 

Tho  ring  hero  illustrated  is  SOLID  GOLD  FIN¬ 
ISHED  and  is  A  SPARKLING  GEM  OP  BEAUTY. 

The  stone  is  imported  and  imitates  a  REAL 
DIAMOND  so  closely  that  it  puzzles  experts. 
You  can  have  one  FREE,  by  mail,  postpaid. 
If  you  CUT  OUT  THIS  ADV’T  and  return  to  us 
with  12  cts.  in  stamps  or  10  cts.  silver,  we  shall 

. \  mail  you  a  complete  portfolio  of  vocal  music  en- 

S  !  t  '  \  \  V  titled  “Songs  of  tho  Century.”  Thi3i3  a  melange 
of  the  best  vocal  and  instrumental  melody.  This  selection  (EMBRACING  77 
SONGS,  EACH  WITH  COMPLETE  WORDS  AND  MUSIC  FOR  PIANO  OR 
ORGAN)  includes  touching  ballads,  dear  to  tho  harmony  of  every  home ; 
standard  songs  of  a  patriotic  order;  fashionable  parlor  ditties;  plantation 
warblings;  and  popular  sonnets  of  leading  American  and  European  comic  opera 
and  music  hall  artists.  Only  think,  the  olio  contains  7  7  songs, such  as“  Dream 
On,”  “Speak  to  me,”  “The  Brave  Old  Oak,”  “Baby  Mine,”  “Darling, 
Good  Night,”  “  Nancy  Lee,”  “  Comrades,”  “Let  Mo  Dream  Again,”  “Little 
Annie  Rooney,”  and  other  vocal  gems.  If  you  are  fond  of  music  and  singing, 
here  is  a  grand  chance.  This  is  a  bona-fide  offer,  made  by  a  thoroughly  re¬ 
liable  house,  to  introduce  its  other  specialties.  Show  this  to  your  friends. 
Remember,  that  upon  receipt  of  your  order  with  10c.  silver,  or  12c.  stamps, 
we  will  send  you  a  complete  copy  of  “  Songs  of  the  Century,”  and  as  an  AB¬ 
SOLUTELY  FREE  present  to  introduce  our  goods  the  handsome  ring  De¬ 
scribed  Above.  The  songs  alone  are  worth  more  to  anyone  of  musical  tastes  than 
live  times  the  amount.  CUT  THIS  OUT  and  send  to-day,  as  this  is  only  a  limited 
offer.  METROPOLITAN  BOOK  CO.,  9  Murray  St.,  New  York, 
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\A  NiceBangle  Pin 
j  OR  FRIENDSHIP  RING  ■KT-" 

In  Rolled  Gold  Plate  .S'" 

.7/  OR  SOLID  SILVER 

AhyName  £ VS/PA  V£C.‘ 

V ‘  yi/SOUD  Gold*i.5o)  7./, 

H.K LELANO,  Wqrccster.Mass' 


STAMP* 
r°R 

RouEOf.__ 

or  Silver  Pb^ 


LORING  &  CO  .  DEPT.  1 


fSk 


h°.  I*  'Vest  £±t\  Street,  Sew  York  ires, 
5°.  8  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mnsst. 
ho.  llo  State  Street,  Chira/co,  III. 


FAT  AND  VIM 

IMPARTED  BY 

FDT-TEK-U  and  CORPUS 

Thousands  of  Thin,  Pale  Folks  Being 
Made  Plump  and  Pink  by  boring’s  Pre¬ 
digested  Flesh,  Muscle, Nerve  and  Brain 
Building  Foods  — TAKE  THEM  NOW. 

"You  are  delaying  and  getting  thinner  and.  paler  and 
weaker  when  you  might  be  cured  in  a  month  safely 
quickly  and  permanently  at  an  expense  of  two  or  three 
dollars  by  the  use  of  Loring’s  Fat-Ten-U  and  Corpula 
Foods.  It  may  be  that  you  don’t  known  just  how  those 
roods  act  on  the  system  or  all  they  accomplish.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  foods  pure  and  simple,  harmless 
and  always  effective,  and 
not  dangerous  drugs.  Tfcev 
make  sick-thin  folks  fat  and 
well,  and  well-thin  folks  fat 
at  the  rate  of  about  twenty 
to  thirty  pounds  a  mouth, 
and  at  the  same  tinaeSJ!  out 
and  render  plumpand  attrac¬ 
tive  all  undeveloped  parts  of 
the  form.  To  thousands  of 
women  Fat-Ten-U  and  Cor 
pula  have  Imparted  splendid 
and  much-needed  bust  de¬ 
velopment.  None  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  summer  medicines 
are  necessary  when  these 
foodsareused.  Get  well  and 
strong  before  the  season  is 
too  far  advanced.” 

The  portrait  here  presented  is  that  of  Sara  Brand, 
author  of  “Two  Wives’’  and  other  popular  novels,  who 
writes  from  her  home  in  Chicago:  “  I  was  thin  and  all 
run-down,  and  Loring’s  Fat-Ten-U  and  Corpula  Foods 
gave  me  twenty-eight  pounds  new  flesh  and  made  me 
quite  well  in  one  month.” 

Used  now  these  foods  Fortify  the  System  Against  tfos 
Dangers  of  Hot  Weather. 

„  Corpula,  $1.00  a  bottle  (lasts  a  month).  Fat-Tew-D-. 
$1.00  a  bottle  (lasts  a  month).  Write  to  our  Clcfcago 
Medical  Department  about  your  thinness  or  about  any 
other  medical  question.  Our  physicians  will  advtse 
you  free  of  charge. 

Send  letters  and  mall,  express  or  C.  O.  D.  orders  to 
Loring  &  Co.,  Proprietors.  To  insure  prompt  reply, 
mention  Department  as  below.  Use  only  the  nearest 
address: 


SAMPLES 

DRESS  GOODS  FREE. 

15  samples  of  our  newest  Spring  and  Summer  tfnesw 
goods,  and  sample  copy  of  our  Fashion  and  Fixings; 
Magazine,  containing  40  of  the  latest  Fashion  Pla SesM 
oui  cut-paper  patterns,  will  be  sent  to  every  lady  urail- 
Ing  name  and  address  and  six  cents  in  stamps  *®'ic<a*»er 
mailing.  We  do  this  to  introduce  our  dress  gmtis  xml 
magazine.  This  offer  is  only  open  until  October  tefc. 
NewYor DUNCAN,  KELLAR  &  CO.,  156  Fift& Awtssiae, 


10 


HARTMANN’S.WW*  SSS 

Send  6  cts.  for  sample  and  circular.  CANVASSERS 

Hygienic  Wood  Wool  Co.,,  56.  Broadway,  ffiswltek. 
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BUT  A  PURE- 
SKIM  IS 
NEVER.  OUT 
OF  DATE 

THE 

\s>xm  needs! 

AS  MUCH 
CARE  AS> 
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,teeth 

ATtD 
HAIR. 

ITS 

’DEFECTS 
’ARE  MORE 
'conspicuous 

AND  f 
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gEPHMMB 

IS  THE  NATURAL  SKIN  FOOD 

IT  REMOVES  BLACKHEADS, 
FRECKLES,  TAN,  PIMPLES  AND 
WRINKLE  S 

15  FRAGRANT  AND  SOOTHING 
A  LUXURY  THAT  COSTS  50£Ii 
AND  YE  I  LDS  |>IO°A  IN 
PLEASURE  AND  SATISFACTION 

BY  MAIL  OR  AT  DRUGGISTS.  WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE 

«  FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  &.C0 

M^=^.  DETROIT.  MICH. 


ECLIPSE  BICYCLES 

“They  Stand  the  Test.” 

24.4.8  pounds  on  one  of  our  regu¬ 
lar  stock  road  wheels. 


Particulars  of  this  wonderful  test  sent 
on  application. 

STRONG  -LIGHT  RUffllHG— PERFECT 

Six  years’  experience  in  bicycle  manufacturing,  the 
employment  of  none  but  the  most  skilled  workmen, 
the  use  of  the  best  materials  obtainable,  and  the  fact 
that  all  of  our  machinery  is  of  the  newest  and  most 
up-to-date  pattern,  enables  us  to  produce  a  wheel  that 
“  stands  the  test  ”  and  cannot  be  beaten. 

Send  for  artistic  Catalogue. 

ECLIPSE  BICYCLE  CO., 

Drawer  A,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Indianapolis,  and  Hamilton,  Ontario. 


for  one  cents;;:?,. 

our  catalogues.  Don  t  buy 
till  you  see  our  immense  as¬ 
sortment  and  cheap  prices, 
lur  OEI  t  Bicycles $15.00 
nt  OtLL  to  $55.00. 


SEWING  MACHINES.  $9.00  to$27.00. 

BABY  CARRIAGES,  $2.75  to$35.00. 
ORGANS,  $3.1.00  to  $65. 00. 

OXFORD  MERCHANDISE  CO. 
300  Wabash  Ave.. Chicago. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Forget-me-not: — When  two  people  have 
been  corresponding  and  have  met  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  one  who  has  something  of  importance 
to  write  takes  the  initiative  in  continuing  the 
correspondence. 

Marie  B.  E.  N. : — A  remedy  for  freckles  is 
made  of  34  drachm  each  of  powdered  borax 
and  sugar  and  1  ounce  of  lemon  juice.  Mix  the 
ingredients  well,  put  the  mixture  into  a  glass 
bottle  and,  after  letting  it  stand  for  a  few  days, 
apply  to  the  spots  occasionally. 

Mae: — When  you  have  matured  your  plans 
so  far  as  to  have  made  choice  of  a  future  resi¬ 
dence  send  out  “at  home”  cards,  which  may 
read  thus: 

Mrs.  John  Dash 
At  Hiyme 

On  Thursdays,  July  Twelfth  and  Twentieth , 
from  Four  until  Six  o'clock. 

3  West  31st  Street. 

Make  over  your  fur  cape  into  a  cape  collar  by 
pattern  No.  974,  which  costs  5d.  or  10  cents. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  H. :  —  Combine  green-and-gold 
shot  taffeta  with  the  blue  serge  and  black  satin 
with  the  gray  goods. 

Julia  H.: — Write  to  F.  Brehm,  Erie,  Pa.,  for 
songs,  mentioning  The  Delineator  in  your 
correspondence. 
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,  A  Brilliant  Black 

dustless,  odorless  and  easily  applied— 

Enameline 

The  modem 
ready-to-use 

STOVE 
POLISH. 

Used  in  seven 
out  of 

ten  families. 
At  all 
dealers’. 

I  ■■  I  I  I  I  I  I  !■»■ 


V  QUR  constant  aim  has  always  been  to  fur- 
a>  nigh  the  best  article  possible  for  the  use 

intended.  Leading  authorities  on  cooking 
y  say  the 


fulfills  every  requirement.  Our  line  of 

HEATING  APPARATUS 

for  Warm  air  alone  or  in  combination  with 
Hot  water  is  equally  as  effective  for  the  proper 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 
OF  THE  HOME. 

For  sale  by  leading  dealers  everywhere. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

MAGEE  FURNACE  CO. 

MANCRUM  &  OTTtR, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Makers  Highest  Grades  Heating  and  Cook¬ 
ing  Apparatus. 

Always  Receive  Highest  Award. 


Electric  Lustre  Starch 


Blue  Packages 

10  cents  each. 

Ihi1  ‘MUAilUAUiLil 

ELECTRIC  LUSTRE  STARCH  CO., 

Send  for  free  sample,  45  Commercial  St.,  Boston. 

Perfection 
Dress 

Stay 

Improves  the  fit 
and  reduces 
waist  measure. 

Better  than 

Whalebone. 

Warranted  not  to  cut  through. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  RETAILERS. 

vuur  WEIGHT  REDUCED 

"  lbs.  a  month  by  a  new  harmless  herbal 
remedy— safe,  sure  and  speedy.  Trial 

package  sent  FREE  on  application 
Give  it  a  trial,  it  costs  you  nothing 
Chase  Remedy  Co-  Wept.  P.  CMcaira- 


HOW  TO  MAKE 


Many 
women 
•with  fair 
facet  a  r  e% 
deficient  in  'i 
beauty  o  w  - 
ing  to  unde¬ 
veloped  figures, 
flat  busts,  etc., 
•which  can  be  reme¬ 
died  by  the  use  of 


Itisim 
possible  to 
give  a  full 
description 
inanadver- 
iisement; 
send  6c.  in 
stamps  and  a 
descriptive  cir¬ 
cular,  -with  testi¬ 
monials,  will  be  sent 
sealed,  by  return  mail. 


ADIPO-MALENE. 

L  E.  MARSH  &  CO.,  Madison  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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No.  1914. — Child’s  Bowl  and  Plate. 


ORANGE  BOWLS,  TEA  SETS,  TUREENS, 
BAKERS,  Etc.,  Etc.,  in  this  same  style 
of  Highly  Burnished  Work. 


SILVERWARE. 

CUT  GLASS.  FINE  CHINA. 

Largest  Makers  In  America. 


rpcp  Our  Booklet  “NICE  APPOINTMENTS.’ 
I  [ILL  Mention  this  Magazine. 


PAIRPOINT  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

NEW  YORK.  MONTREAL.  CHICAGO.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


.si  Distinctly  Su 


OVER  34,000  SOLD. 

erior 

Up  to  Date. 

Highest  Award  Columbian 
Exposition,  1893,  for  Tone, 
Touch,  Scale,  Action,  Design, 
Material,  Construction. 


*?< 
a' 

in 

■s 

vi 

0 

J  MO  NT  IIP Y  PAYMENTS  TAKEN,  jg, 

'J  Delivered,  Freight  Prepaid,  at  your  house.  IS* 

Send  for  Handsome  Illustrated 
$  Catalogue,  FREE.  \f 

\  VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO.  f 

^  174  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  sj 


“  Hear  dem  bells  a  ringing, 
dey’s  ringing  everywhere.” 

The  Chimes  of  Normandy  could 
not  excel  in  sweetness  and  pu¬ 
rity  of  tone 

THE 


BICYCLE  BELLS 

The  standard  of  excellence  the 
wide  world  over.  In  10  differ¬ 
ent  styles  and  prices.  All  deal, 
ers  sell  them. 

The  New  Departure  Bell  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 


UNCLE  SAM 


will  bring  yo 
i  of  N I 


_  /ou  a 
cake  of  NEW 
PROCESS  DOG 
BISCUIT  for  5c.;  a  cake  of  BIRD  MANNA  for  15c.  This 
is  a  most  wonderful  SONG  RESTORER  for  canaries  and 
all  other  Cage  Birds.  U.  S.  will  bring  you  FREE  either  a 
Bird  Book,  Dog  Book,  Horse  and  Cattle  Book,  paper  of 
Fronefleld’s  Cattle  Powder,  box  of  Corn  Salve  or  Dye 
Color,  if  you  name  the  paper  in  which  you  saw  this. 
Address  The  Bird  Food  Co.,  400  N.  3d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Subscriber: — Consult  a  clergyman  in  your 
parish  in  reference  to  the  point  in  question. 

Hastings  Pansy: — As  your  hair  remains  too 
short  to  do  tip,  you  might  cut  it  short  and  curl 
it  as  you  suggest.  This  is  preferable  to  wearing 
a  false  switch. 

Mildew  : — Read  the  answer  given  to  “  College 
Point”  in  the  correspondents’ department  of  The 
Delineator  for  July  in  reference  to  removing 
mildew. 

Miss  Bertha  F.  0.: — You  can  write  to  John 
Woodbury,  127  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 
City,  relative  to  facial  treatment. 

Lillie  : — Try  the  method  of  removing  grease 
spots  from  clothing  given  “Dimple”  in  The 
Delineator  for  July. 

Reader: — The  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
is  in  London,  England. 

Subscriber: — Make  up  your  grass  linen  over 
lawn,  percaline  or  ribbon  cloth  by  costume 
pattern  No.  8418,  price  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents.  Grass 
linen  is  used  for  entire  suits  as  well  as  for 
separate  waists. 

A.  W.: — You  might  name  the  little  girl 
Claudia,  Olive,  Winifred,  Yalerie,  Stephanie, 
Mabel,  Eugenie  or  Rhoda.  But  the  good  old 
fashion  of  naming  girls  after  their  grandmothers 
or  great-grandmothers  has  much  to  recommend 
it,  including  the  sanction  of  present  following. 


HOLDFAST 


ALUMINUM 

HAIRPIN 


“They  hold  securely  and  cannot  slip; 

They  ne’er  let  go,  as  they  have  the  grip.” 

See  That  Grip! 

Will  not  split,  warp  or  break,  as 
most  all  hairpins  do.  Super¬ 
ior  to  all  others.  If  dealer 
hasn’t  them,  don’t  take 
any  other,  but  send 
five  2c.  stamps 

,  white  and  Hack;  ^  -  f°r  8ample’ 

different  sizes  and 
weights.  Patented  July 
i  25, ’93.  Manufactured  only  by 

CONSOLIDATED  SAFETY-PIN  CO. 

Box  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Finished  in 


4 


he  Ifiitle 

French  Cook 

who  works  without  wages,  is  what 
a  famous  cooking  expert  calls  the 

New  Perfection 


Kitchen  Knacks  (mailed 

free),  with  some  recipes  by  Mrs. 
S.  T.  Borer,  tells  all  about  it. 

NORTH  BROS.  MFC.  CO.,  Philada. 


mill  mi  » 

A  MINIATURE! 


-  .3  yotiiT. 
_ ,  head.  You  5 

VESUVIUS  «E| 

somnia.  Overwork— possible  causes;  ± 
W right’s  Paragon  Headache  Remedy  ? 
the  cure,  certain  as  the  sunrise.  No  * 
scientific  truth  more  wonderful  than 
.  the  amount  of  positive  relief  con- 

■  tamed  in  onesmall  wafer.  Down  goes  the  wafer— away 
goes  the  headache— up  go  your  spirits.  That’s  the 
process.  Large  box  Paragon  Headache  Remedy,  post- 
.  paid  on  receipt  of  25c.  in  stamps.  Sample  free, send  your  x 
►  address.  All  druggists.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere .  $ 
Chas.Wright  &  Co.,  Mfg.Chemists, Detroit, Mich, 


•'  .  .  ‘  CWM/: 


Faces 


are  made  fairer  with  a  touch  of  Tetlow’s 
Gossamer  Powder.  It  corrects  the  little 
mistakes  of  nature — imparts  a  delightful 
softness  and  a  delicate  beauty  to  the  skin 
without  becoming  visible  to  the  eye.  Pure 
and  harmless.  Makes  the  skin  feel  well 
cared  for.  Be  sure  and  get 

HENRY  TETLOW’S 

Gossamer  Powder. 

Price  25c.  by  mail,  or  at 

dm  crcrietc  Send  2c.  stamp 
^  U&&1SLS-  for  sample. 

HENRY  TETLOW, 

Cor.  10th  6c  Cherry  Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


This 

^lEALTl^  Trade 

Mark 

stamped  on  every 
garment,  insures 
you  genuine 

YPSILANTI 

REFORM  UNDERWEAR 

the  most  perfect,  most  healthful, 
most  delightfully  comfortable 
underwear  made.  Endorsed 
by  physicians. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  our  new 
book  "Modern  Underwear  and 
How  to  Wear  It,”  Free. 

HAY  &  TODD  MFC.  CO. 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


Featherbone  Corsets 

New  Model 
Lengthens  the  Waist 
Gives  Beautiful  Form 
Best  Sateens 

Fast  Black,  White,  Ecru 
and  Drab 


Only  $1 

For  sale  by  first-class  retailers 
or  sent,po«tpaid.  on  receipt  of 
price.  Twenty  different  styles 
of  corsets  and  waists.  Send 
for  price  list. 

FEATHERBONE  CORSET  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Upon  this  pagre  we  have  illustrated 
an  assortment  of  Ladies’ 

JACKETS  AND  COATS 

which  will  no  doubt  prove  of 
especial  interest  to  our  many  readers. 

The  Patterns  can  be  had  in  all  Sizes  from  Ourselves 
or  from  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  our  Goods.  In  order¬ 
ing,  please  specify  the  Numbers  and  Sizes  desired. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited), 

171  to  175  Regent  Street,  London,  W.; 

or,  7  to  17  West  18th  Street,  New  York. 


8081 

Ladies’  Coat,  with  Gored  Raglan  Sleeves 
(To  be  Made  with  Turn-Down  or  Standing 
Military  Collar)  (Copyright):  13  sizes. 
Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


/  8204 

Ladies’  Double-Breasted  Tight- 
Fitting  Coat,  with  Gored  Sleeve  in 
Three  Sections  (To  be  Made 
with  Turn-Down  or  Standing 
Military  Collar)  (Copyright) :  13  sizes. 
Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Ladies’  Double-Breasted  Coat 
(Copyright): 

13  sizes. 

Bust  measures, 

28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size, 

Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Ladies’  Jacket  (To  be  Made 
with  a  Standiug  or  Essex 
Collar  and  With  or  Without 
Flaring  Cuffs)  Known  as  the 
Military  Jacket  (Copyright): 
13  sizes.  Bust  measures, 

28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size.  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8203 

Ladies’  Jacket,  with  Gored  Sleeve 
(In  Four  Sections) 

(To  be  Made  with  Turn-Down 
or  Standing  Military  Collar) 
(Copyright):  13  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


S346 


8346 


Ladies,  Single-Breasted  Jacket 
(For  Wear  with  Shirt-Waists,  etc.) 
(Copyright):  13  sizee. 

Bust  measures, 

28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size, 

Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Ladies’  Double 
Breasted  Eton 
Jacket 
(Copyright): 

13  sizes. 
Bust  measures, 
28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size, 

Is.  3d.  or  30  cts. 


Ladies’  Empire  Jacket 
(Also  Called  the  New 
Box  Coat),  with  Square 
Yoke  (To  be  Made 
with  a  Fancy  Collar¬ 
ette  or  with  a  M  edici 
Collar)  (Copyright); 

10  sizes.  Bust 
measures,  28  to  46 
inches.  Any  size,  Is. 

3d.  or  30  cents. 


8218 


Ladies’  Jacket 
(To  be  Worn  Open  or  Closed 
and  to  be  Made  with  Square  or 
Rounding  Lower  Corners) 
Copyright) :  13  sizes. 
Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Ladies’ 
Double- 
Breasted 
Jacket 
(Copyr’t): 
13  sizes. 
Bust  meas., 
28  to  46  ins. 
Any  size, 
Is.  3d.  or 
30  cents. 


7868 


7868 


Ladies’  Jacket  (To  be  Made  with  Square  or 
Rounding  Lower  Front  Corners)  (Copyright): 
13  sizes.  Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


S218 


8057 


8057 


8363  8363 

Ladies’  Jacket  (Copyr’t!:  13  sizes.  Bust  meas¬ 
ures,  28  to  46  inches.  Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cts. 


Ladies’  Double-Breasted  Jacket,  with  Gored 
Sleeves  (Copyright) :  13  sizes.  Bust 
measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


'  tiow; 

.1  Earned 

mm 


“It  took  Junt 
two  weeks 
from  the 
very  day  I 
received 
first  cir¬ 
cular.” 


Earn  a  Bicycle. 


We  u-ant  to  introduce  our  TEAS,  SPICES 
and  BAKING  POWDEB.  Tou  can  help 
us  as  did  the  young  lady  in  the  picture. 

Just  go  among  your  friends  and  sell  a  mixed  order 
amounting  in  total  to  200  lbs.  for  a  Ladies’  High- 
Grade  Bicycle  ;  or  sell  75  lbs.  for  a  Boy’s  Bicycle  ; 
100  lbs.  for  a  Girl’s  Bicycle  ;  225  lbs.  for  a  Gentle¬ 
men’s  High-Grade  Bicycle;  30  lbs.  for  a  Fairy 
Tricycle  ;  50  lbs.  for  a  Waltham  Gold  Watch  and 
Chain  or  a  Decorated  Dinner  Set;  25  lbs.  for  a  Solid 
Silver  Watch  and  Chain;  10  lbs.  for  Solid  Gold  Ring. 

These  articles  are  within  the  reach  of  many  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  and  of  many  bright  Boys  and  Girls. 

We  pay  the  express  or  freight  if  cash  is  sent  with 
order.  Write  your  full  address  on  postal  for  Cata¬ 
logue,  Order-sheet  and  particulars. 

W.  G.  BAKER  (Dept.  F),  Springfield,  Mass. 


8017 


1017 


8340  8340 

Ladies’  Eton  Jacket  (To  be  Made  with  Medium  or 
Large  Collar  and  Lapels) 

(Copyright):  13  sizes. 

Bust  measures.  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


suppressing 

TT  is  the  most  reliable  dressing  on  > 
the  market,  and  more  of  Brown’s  £ 
French  Dressing  is  sold  throughout  s> 
the  world  than  any  other  make.  > 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it,  and  accept  I 

no  substitute  :  take  only  * 

BROW’S  FRENCH  DRESSING.  > 

..uu  u  V  tf  tfVVV  W  V  VVV  V  W  V  V  vw  « 


Ladies’  Double-Breasted  Jacket,  with  Gored  Sleeves 
(To  be  Made  with  Standing  or  Turn-Down 
Military  Collar)  (Copyright):  13  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 
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ON  this  and  the  succeeding  page 
is  a  display  of  styles  of 


FOR  LADIES'  WEAR. 

The  Patterns  can  be  had  from  either 
Ourselves  or  Agents  for  the  Sale  of 
our  Goods.  In  ordering,  please  specify 
the  Numbers  and  Sizes  desired. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

171  to  175  Eegent  Street,  London,  W.; 
or  7  to  17  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 
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8280 


THE  NEW  LIFE  GIVER. 

The  Original  Oxydonor  “Victory”  for  self  Treatment.  Supplies  oxygen  to  the  blood,  and  cures  disease  and 
pain  under  Nature’s  own  laws.  Applied  as  in  Illustration. 

“Oxygen  is  Life.”  How  to  increase  this  element  in  the  system  was  an  unsolved  problem  to  medical  science 
until  Dr.  H.  Sanche  discovered  a  wonderful  law  of  natural  forces  by  the  application  of  which  oxygen  from  the 
air  can  be  supplied  in  any  desired  quantity.  It  has  cured  and  been  fully  tested  in  60,000  cases  of  all  forms 
of  disease. 

No.  ( .  Price  315. 

No.  2.  “  325. 


Reduced  from  325. 

Latest  and  greatly  Improved. 


Ladies’  Four-Piece  Medium-Width  Skirt,  with 
Straight  Back-Breadth  (Copyright): 

10  sizes.  W aist  measures,  20  to  38  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Dr.  Hercules  Sanche,  New  York,  Feb.  15th,  1896. 

My  Dear  Sir Permit  me  to  say  that  after  six  months’  use  of  your  Oxydonor  I  have  been  greatly  relieved, 
and  almost  entirely  cured  of  Acute  Dyspepsia,  Liver  and  Kidney  troubles  from  which  I  had  suffered  many  years. 

I  am  persuaded  that  for  most  of  the  ills  to  which  the  human  body  is  subject  the  Oxydonor  is  an 
invaluable  remedy.  Yours  very  truly,  N.  A.  MERRITT,  207  Greene  St.,  New  York  ;  316  Halsey  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Large  book  of  in  formation  and  latest  price-list  mailed  free. 

DR.  H.  SANCHE,  Discoverer  and  Inventor, 

26  1  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  61  Fifth  St.,  cor.  Fort,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CLOVE-FITTING” 

CORSETS. 


ftANGDON&BATCHUlER'S 
tram  GENUINE 

I  HOMSOH’S  GLOVE-FITTING, 


THEY 


BECAUSE 


FIT 


OF  THE  R 


AND 


TRANS 


FEEL 


VERSE 


LIKE  A  FINE 


KID 


SEAMS. 


CLOVE. 


FROM  $1.00  TO  $5.00  A  PAIR. 

At  all  Leading  Dealerc. 


8104 

8104 

Ladies’  Nine-Gored  Skirt,  with  Demi-Train 
(Copyright):  9  sizes. 

Waist  measures,  20  to  36  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents. 


Ladies’  Niue-Gored  Skirt  (To  be  Made  With  or  Without 
Strapped  Seams)  (Copyright):  9  sizes. 

Waist  measures,  20  to  36  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Ladies’  Circular  Skirt,  having  Three  Side-Plaits  at 
Each  Side  Stitched  Flatly  for  Some  Distance  Below 
the  Belt  (Copyright):  9  sizes.  Waist  measures,  20 
to  36  inches.  Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8425 

Ladies’  Seven-Gored  Skirt,  with  the  Front-Gore  Form¬ 
ing  a  Flaring  Box-Plait  in  Consuelo  Style  (Copy¬ 
right):  9  sizes.  Waist  measures,  20  to  36 
inches.  Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Ladies’  Eleven-Gored  Ripple  Skirt  (V ery  Desirable 
for  Silks  and  Other  Narrow  Goods)  (Copyright): 

9  sizes.  Waist  measures,  20  to  36  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8021 


See  that  COLLAR  on  the 

Davidson 
Health  Nipple 

Patent  No.  48, 

That’s  what  the  baby  is  dreaming  of. 
He  has  no  colic  now  because  the  Collar 
makes  collapse  impossible. 

FREE  We  w111  send  a  sample 
*  1 1  “  *“  ■  nipple  on  receipt  of  2-cent 
stamp  for  postage. 

DAVIDSON  RUBBER  CO., 

21  Milk  Street,  Boston. 

Established  40  years. 

120-page  Catalogue  FREE. 
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8271 


8271 


Ladies’  Nine-Gored  Skirt,  Laid  in  Two  Box-Plaits  at  the 
Back  and  having  its  Gores  Straight  at  the  Center  and 
Bias  at  the  Side  Edges  (Copyr’t):  9  sizes.  Waist  meas¬ 
ures,  20  to  36  inches.  Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8303  8303 

Ladies’  Nine-Gored  Skirt,  having  Straight  Edges  Meet- 
_  ing  Bias  Edges  in  the  Seams  and  to  be  Gathered  or 
Side-Plaited  at  the  Back  (Copyr’t):  9  sizes.  Waist  meas¬ 
ures,  20  to  36  inches.  Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8066 


8066 


Ladies’  Seven-Gored  Skirt  (Known  as  the 
Marie  Antoinette  Skirt)  (Copyright):  9  sizes. 
Waist  measures,  20  to  36  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8275 


Ladies’  Four-Piece  Ripple  Skirt,  having  a  Straight 
Back-Breadth  (Copyright):  10  sizes. 

Waist  measures,  20  to  38  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8068  8068 

Ladies’  Skirt,  Circular  at  the  Front  and  Sides,  with  a 
Box-Plait  Over  Each  Hip  and  in  Two  Box-Plaited 
Gores  at  the  Back  (Copyr’t):  9  sizes.  Waist  measures, 
20  to  36  inches.  Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


TAKE  A  COMBINATION  BOX  OF  THE 


Tarkin  SOAPS 


And  get  a  “  CHAUTAUQUA  ” 

Rocker  and  Reclining  Chair  Free 

Our  soaps  are  sold  entirely  on  their  merits,  with 
a  guarantee  of  purity.  Thousands  use  them,  and 
have  for  many  years  in  every  locality,  many  in 
your  vicinity. 

Chair  can  be  adjusted  to  any  position,  and  chang¬ 
ed  at  will  by  the  occupant  while  reclining.  A 
synonym  of  luxurious  ease  and  comfort. 

It  is  built  of  oak,  polished  antique 
finish,  with  beautifully  grained  three- 
ply  veneer  back.  The  seat,  head  and 
foot  rests  are  upholstered  with  silk 
plush  in  crimson,  old  red,  tobacco 
brown,  old  gold,  blue  or  olive  as  de¬ 
sired.  It  is  very  strong  and  perfectly 
simple  in  construction.  It  is 
fully  guaranteed. 


On  30  Days  Trial. 
From  Factory 

To  Family. 


Subscribers  to 
this  paper  may 
use  the  Goods 
30  days  before 
Bill  is  due. 


After  trial  you — the  consumer — pay  the  usual  retail  value  of  the  Soaps 
only.  All  middlemen’s  profits  accrue  to  you  in  a  valuable  premium.  The 
manufacturer  alone  adds  Value ;  every  middleman  adds  Cost.  The  Larkin 
plan  saves  you  half  the  cost — saves  you  half  the  regular  retail  prices. 
Thousands  of  readers  of  this  paper  know  these  facts. 

Many  people  prefer  to  send  cash  with  order  —  it  is  not  asked  —  but  if  you  re¬ 
mit  in  advance,  you  will  receive  in  addition  to  all  extras  named  a  nice  present 
for  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  shipment  day  after  order  is  received.  Your 
money  will  be  refunded  without  argument  or  comment  if  the  Box  or  Chair 
does  not  prove  all  expected.  We  guarantee  the  safe  delivery  of  all  goods. 


100  BARS  “SWEET  HOME”  SOAP  . 

Enough  to  last  an  average  family  one  full 
year.  For  all  laundry  and  household 
purposes  it  has  no  superior. 

10  BARS  WHITE  WOOLEN  SOAP  ...  .70 

A  perfect  soap  for  flannels. 

12  PEGS.  BORAXINE  SOAP  POWDER  (fuUlbs.)  1.20 

An  unequalled  laundry  luxury. 

1-4  DOZ.  MODJESKA  COMPLEXION  SOAP  .  .60 

Exquisite  for  ladies  and  children. 

A  matchless  beautifier. 

1-4  DOZ.  OLD  ENGLISH  CASTILE  SOAP  .  .  .30 

1-4  DOZ.  CREME  OATMEAL  TOILET  SOAP  .  .26 
1-4  DOZ.  ELITE  GLYCERINE  TOILET  SOAP  .  .26 

(You  get  the  Chair 
Gratis.) 


OUR  GREAT  COMBINATION  BOX. 

$6.00 


$10.00. 


1-4  DOZ.  LARKIN’S  TAR  SOAP  . 

Infallible  Preventive  of  dandruff. 
Unequalled  for  washing  ladies’  hair. 

1-4  DOZ.  SULPHUR  SOAP  .... 

1  BOTTLE,  1  OZ.,  MODJESKA  PERFUME 
Delicate,  refined,  popular,  lasting. 

1  JAR,  2  OZS.,  MODJESKA  COLD  CREAM 
Soothing.  Cures  chapped  skin. 

1  BOTTLE  MODJESKA  TOOTH  POWDER'  . 
Preserves  the  teeth,  hardens  the  gums 
sweetens  the  breath. 

1  PACKET  SPANISH  ROSE  SACHET 
1  STICK  NAPOLEON  SHAVING  SOAP 
THE  CONTENTS,  BOUGHT  AT  RETAIL,  COST 
CHAIR,  WORTH  AT  RETAIL 


.30 


.30 
.30 

.26 

.26 

.20 
■  10 
$10.00 
10.00 
$20.00 


Write  your  order  like  this  TO-DAY,  while  you  think  of  it,  or  cut  this  out  and  sign  it: 

“You  may  ship  me,  subject  to  thirty  days  trial,  One  Combination  Box  of  ‘Sweet  Home’  Soap, 
with  extras,  etc.,  and  the  Chautauqua  Reclining  Chair,  upon  your  own  conditions,  viz.  : 

“If,  after  thirty  days  trial,  I  find  all  the  Soaps,  etc.,  of  unexcelled  quality  and  the  Chair  entirely 
satisfactory  to  me  and  as  represented,  I  will  remit  you  BIO. 00;  if  not,  I  will  notify  you  goods 
are  subject  to  your  order  ami  you  must  remove  them,  making  no  charge  for  what  I  h 

Name . . . 


have  used.” 


Occupation. . Street  No . 

P.  O . State . 

Illustrations  of  other  Premiums  sent  on  request.  THE  LARKIN  SOAP  MFG.  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.Y- 
Our  offer  explained  more  fully  in  The  Delineator ,  October,  November  and  December . 

NOTE.  The  publishers  of  The  Delineator  would  not  insert  the  above  advertisement  unless  they  had  abundant  evidence  of  the 
reliability  of  the  Larkin  Co.  and  that  the  offers  were  genuine. — The  Delineator,  New  York. 


7920 


7920 


Ladies’  Eight-Gored  Skirt  (Known  as  the 
Octagon  Skirt)  (Copyright): 

9  sizes.  Waist  measures,  20  to  36  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8331 

8331 

Ladies’  Circular  Full  Ripple  Skirt 
(Copyright):  9 sizes. 

Waist  measures,  20  to  36  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8194 


8194 


Ladies’  Seven-Gored  Skirt,  having  a  Box-Plait  at  Each 
Side  of  the  Front  and  Two  Side-Plaits  Between 
Two  Box-Plaits  at  the  Back 
(Copyright):  9  sizes. 

Waist  measures,  20  to  36  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8225 


8225 


Ladies’  Seven-Gored  Skirt  (To  be  Side-Plaited 
or  Gathered  at  the  Back)  (Copyright): 

9  sizes.  Waist  measures,  20  to  36  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 
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A  Helping;  Hand 

>jb  \i* 

'OMEN  suffering  from  any  form  of  female 
weakness  are  requested  to  communicate 
promptly  with  Mrs.  Pinkham,  at  Lynn,  Mass. 
All  letters  are  received,  opened,  read,  and 
answered  by  wome7i  only.  A  woman 
can  freely  talk  of  her  private  illness  to 
a  woman;  thus  has  been  established 
the  eternal  confidence  between  Mrs. 
Pinkham  and  the  women  of  America. 
This  confidence  has  induced  more 
than  100,000  women  to  write  Mrs. 
Pinkham  for  advice  during  the  last 
few  months. 

Think  what  a  volume  of  ex¬ 
perience  she  has  to  draw  from! 
No  physician  living  ever  treated 
so  many  cases  of  female  ills, 
and  from  this  vast  experience 
surely  it  is  more  than  possible 
she  has  gained  the  very  knowl¬ 
edge  that  will  help  your  case. 

She  is  glad  to  have  you  write 
or  call  upon  her.  You  will 
find  her  a  woman  full  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  a  great  desire  to 
assist  those  who  are  sick.  If 
her  medicine  is  not  what  you 
need,  she  will  frankly  tell  you 
so,  and  there  are  nine  chances 
out  of  ten  that  she  will  tell  you 
exactly  what  to  do  for  relief. 
She  asks  nothing  in  return  except  your  good  will, 
and  her  advice  has  relieved  thousands. 

Surely  any  ailing  woman,  rich  or  poor,  is  very 
foolish  if  she  does  not  take  advantage  of  this  gener¬ 
ous  offer  of  assistance.  Read  the  following  illustration: 

Dear  Mrs.  Pinkham, —  _ 

In  March  I  wrote  you  the  following  letter,  asking  you  if  your  remedies  would  aid  me:  I  . am  twenty- 

eight  years  old,  and  have  three  children.  I  suffer  terribly  with  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back, , dizziness,  nney 
trouble,  nervousness,  burning  sensation  la  my  stomach,  and  I  am  unable  to  do  anything.  receive  a 

reply,  a  very  kind,  helpful  letter.  I  followed  your  advice,  lo-day,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  write  that  I  am 
a  well  woman.  I  wish  all  women  in  my  way  afflicted  would  do  as  I  did,  and  they  will  find  relief.  I  t  in'  any 
woman  who  will  continue  to  suffer  with  any  of  these  trying  diseases  peculiar  to  our  sex  after  hearing  \v  at  yc 
E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable  Compound  has  done  in  so  many  cases,  is  responsible  for  her  own  sufferings. 

Mrs.  James  J.  Hagan,  3842  Clinton  St.,  Nicetown,  Phila.,  Pa. 

THE  LYDIA  E.  PINKHAM  MEDICINE  CO.,  LYNN,  MASS. 
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-Rambler! 


BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATED  RAMBLER  BOOK.  FREE  VWJ 

GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MPG.  GO. 

CHICAGO.BOSTON,WASHINGTON.fi£W'YORKBROOKDffl 
DETROIT. 


it  &  ‘2S  *ii 


AH  the  NEW  STYLE 

H  SL  for  Women  and 

1  1  ^  Men,  either 

heavy  or  light 
weight,  for  Fall  and  Winter  wear. 
Women’s  Fine  Kid  Skin,  button 
or  lace,  any  style  toe.  Men’s  and 
Women’s  Fine  Calf  Skin  lace 
shoes  for  outdoor  wear,  in  black, 
dark-tan  or  maroon,  with  long, 
pointed  toes,  and  heavy  soles. 
Delivered  free  on  receipt  of 
Elsewhere  ' 
you  pay 
$ 5.00 . 

Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied  with  fit, 
style.  “On  a  Comfortable  Footing,”  our 

logue,  free  for  the  asking. 

Manufacturer’s  Shoe  Co., 

J^X/W\/s^x/V\/\/SAAAAf 

|l$tbi$  wbat  ail$  you? 

Have  you  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  weight  in 1 
the  Stomach  — 
Bloating  after 
eating  —  Belch-  < 
ing  of  Wind — 
Vomitingof  Food 
_  \\  — Waterbrash — , 

Heartburn — Bad  Taste  in  the  Mouth 
in  the  Morning — Palpitation  of  the 
1  Heart,  due  to  Distension  of  Stomach 
)  — Cankered  Mouth — Gas  in  the  Bowels 
i  Loss  of  Flesh — Fickle  Appetite — 
l  Depressed,  Irritable  Condition  of  the 
I  Mind  —  Dizziness  —  Headache — Con¬ 
stipation  or  Diarrhoea?  Then  you  have 


DYSPEPSIA 

in  one  of  Its  many  forms.  The  one  positive 
"  core  for  this  distressing  complaint  is  1 

^ckcr’s  Dyspepsia  Cablets. 

by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  35  cents. 

Charles  Ramsey,  Hotel  Imperial,  New 
York,  says:  “I  suffered  horribly  from  dys- 1 

>  pepsia,  but  Acker’s  Tablets,  taken  after 
meals,  have  cur  ad  me.” 

>  Acker  Medicine  Co.,  16-18  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 


GET  RICH! 

Fortunes  can  be  made  bylnvestlngyiamonth 
in  Stocks.  No  risk.  Send  4c.  stamp  for  Book. 

WILCOX  Sl  COMPANY,  Brokers* 
529  Broadway.  New  Vnrlc. 


t  Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Walnut: — Walnut  stain  will  dye  light-brown 
hair  a  deep,  rich  brown.  Shampooing  will  not 
wash  it  oif. 

A  Reader: — There  are  training  schools  for 
nurses  connected  with  the  Post  Graduate 
School  and  Hospital,  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital  and  the  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  all 
of  New  York  City. 

Bettie  M. : — You  did  not  enclose  a  stamp  for 
a  reply  by  mail.  Misses  frequently  follow  their 
elders  in  the  arrangement  of  their  locks.  The 
front  and  sides  of  their  tresses  may  be  waved 
and  drawn  back  in  Pompadour  suggestion,  and 
the  back  may  be  fastened  below  the  crown  by 
a  shell  buckle  or  ribbon  and  permitted  to  fall 
free  below,  the  hair  having  been  slightly  waved 
or  braided.  This  is  a  youthful  and  really  pretty 
coiffure.  Large  waves  are  now  preferred  to 
small  ones. 


mmm 


as 


sug- 


Black  Eyes: — Arrange  your  hair 
gested  to  Bettie  M.  in  these  columns. 

Juanita: — An  unguent  said  to  cure  severe 
cases  of  pimples  is  made  of  one  ounce  of  benzo- 
ated  lard  and  ounce  of  almond  oil,  perfumed 
with  Jockey  Club  extract  and  oil  of  orange. 
Arsenic  should  only  be  taken  when  prescribed 
by  a  physician. 


A  SURPRISE  FOR 

Housekeepers  .  .  . 

Silverware  in  a  maimer  that  will  surprise  you.  It’s 
unlike  any  other  silver  polish.  Send  your  address  on 
a  postal.  Grocers  sell  it. 

Have  you  seen  .  .  . 

our  PLATE-CLEANING  CABINET? — an  oak  case 
containing  complete  outfit  for  the  proper  care  of  table 
or  toilet  ware. 

A  Marvel  of  convenience 

Over  10,000  now  in  use.  Descriptive  circular  with 
sample  of  ELECTliO-SIEICOX.  Send  address  on  a 
postal. 

THE  ELECTRO-SILICON  CO.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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and  other  invitations 
should 


always  be 


printed  on 

OlMlinfl 

paper.  Then  they  are 
sure  to  be  irreproach¬ 
ably  correct. 

Tell  your  stationer  to  use 
Whiting. 

“  Wedding  Etiquette”  mailed 
for  a  stamp. 

Ulbiting  Paper  Company, 
new  York. 

Bolyoke.  Pbilad’a.  Chicago. 
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La  Revista  Trimestral 
de  Modas  Juveniles 

se  expide  para  Marzo,  Mayo,  Setiembre  y 
Noviembre,  y  comprende  una  hermosa  Lamina 
Litografica  y  un  Libro  conteniendo  Pustracio- 
nes  de  los  Ultimos  Estilos  en  R  ,.s  para 
Ninos,  con  Descripciones  en  Ingles,  J2spa- 
nol  y  AlemAn. 

Las  Condiciones  para  obtener  la  Publicacion  son 
las  siguientes  : 

Precio  por  Suscripcion,  $1.00, 
oro,  6  5  Vesetas, 

Cada  Ejemplar,  30  Centavos,  oro,  6 
1  Peseta  50  Centimos. 


Der  Quartal-Bericht 
iiber  Kinder-Moden 

erscheint  im  Marz,  Mai,  September  und  Novem¬ 
ber  und  besteht  aus  einem  prachtvollen  Mode- 
bild  und  einem  Buche,  welches  Abbildungen 
aller  Mode-Neuheiten  in  Kinder- Kleidung, 
mit  Beschreibungen  in  englischer,  spa- 
nischer  und  deutscher  Sprache  enthalt. 

Die  Bedingungen  unter  welchen  diese  Ausgabe 
erscheint  Bind  folgende  : 

Abonnementspreis, pro  Jahr,  4  Mark. 

Einzelne  Exemplar e  kosten  M.  1.20. 

Fur  Modebild  und  Buch  der  Beschreibungen  be- 
rechnet. 


Incluyendo  el  Grabado  y  Libro  Descriptivo. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited), 

7  to  17  West  Thirteenth  St.,  Nerv  York,  l J.  S.  A.  171  to  175  Regent  St.,  London,  England 


may  be  changed— made  beauti  ful  at  small  cost. 

NEW  WALL  PAPERS 

— all  grades— 50%  less  than  common  prices. 

Samples  and  guide  to  papering,  FREE.  Describe  rooms  and 
state  price  you  want  to  pay.  Paper  hanger’s  outfit  complete,  $1. 

CHAS.  M.  N.  KILLEN,  1233  Filbert  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 


is  issued  for  March,  May,  September  and  November,  and  comprises  a  hand¬ 
some  Lithographic  Plate,  and  a  book  containing  Illustrations  of  the  Latest 
Styles  of  Juvenile  Clothing,  with  Descriptions  in  English,  Spanish  and 
German. 

The  terms  on  which  the  Publication  is  furnished  are  as  follows  : 

Suhscr-iption  Price,  -  -  4s.  or  75  Cents. 

Single  Copy,  -  _  1  s.  3d.  or  25  Cents. 

Comprising  the  Plate  and  Descriptive  Book. 

Postage  prepaid  by  us  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland  or 
Mexico.  When  the  Publication  is  ordered  to  be  sent  on  Subscription  to  any  other  country,  lOd  or20  cents  extra 

for  postage  is  charged  in  addition  to  the  Subscription  Price.  s  extra 
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POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


OSTKIGH  \ 
FEATHERS 

are  the  choicest  of  hat  trimmings.  5 

GENTS  £?  J 

handsome  half  plume,? 
best  stock,  French  lustre,  10  inches? 
long  and  extra  full,  or  a  bunch  of  ? 
three  black  tips,  each  6  inches  long,  5 
both  in  black  only.  Imported  be-  ? 
fore  the  advance  in  raw  material.  5 

^  _  Worth  $1.00  the  world  over.  10? 

*  cents  extra  for  mailing.  Write  for  our  “Eye-Open-  ? 

5  er”  list  of  all  kinds  of  millinery  that  will  save  you  5 
?  from  50  to  200  per  cent.  Tell  your  milliner  to  write  t 
J  for  our  wholesale  catalogue,  as  we  can  save  her  f 
J  25  per  cent  by  buying  for  cash.  5 

5  COE.  E.  HEIGHT,  -  COLUMRUS,  O.  {  j 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued ). 

Mrs.  W.  T.  :  —  White  sailor  hats,  plainly 
banded,  are  still  fashionable.  Make  up  your 
China  silk  according  to  skirt  pattern  No.  8479, 
and  basque- waist  pattern  No.  8461,  which  cost 
Is. 3d.  or  30  cenfs  each,  and  are  illustrated  in  The 
Delineator  for  July.  Use  black  lace  net  over 
changeable  red-and-black  silk  for  the  drapery 
front.  To  wash  a  silk  shirt,  make  a  good  lather 
with  white  curd  soap  and  warm  water  in  a  small 
tub  or  pan,  and  add  a  small  wineglassful  of  vin¬ 
egar,  pouring  the  same  amount  into  another  pan 
containing  about  two  quarts  of  cold  water. 
Place  the  shirt  in  the  warm  water,  holding  it  by 
the  neck-band,  and  rub  it  downward,  taking 
care  not  to  drag  it  in  any  way,  and  not  to  rub 
soap  upon  it.  As  soon  as  it  seems  to  be  clean, 
place  it  in  the  cold  water,  stir  it  about  to  re¬ 
move  all  trace  of  soap,  and  then  squeeze  care¬ 
fully,  but  do  not  wring ;  roll  in  a  dry  cloth  for 
a  few  minutes,  or  pass  through  an  India-rubber 
wringer  and  iron  on  both  sides,  keeping  the 
grain  of  the  silk  even. 

Violet  : — When  once  the  lips  have  assumed 
a  given  form  their  shape  cannot  be  changed, 
though  their  expression  may  be,  and  is,  modi¬ 
fied  to  express  the  variations  in  the  mood  and 
character  of  the  person.  The  best  recipe  for  a 
beautiful  mouth  is  the  cultivation  of  a  sweet 
and  amiable  disposition. 

B.  0.  H. : — If  the  Florida  water  is  milky,  per' 
haps  you  have  used  a  trifle  too  much  oil  of  la¬ 
vender.  The  addition  of  a  little  alcohol  may 
clarify  it. 
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Tfie  Weny  Report  of  [Hetiopolilan  Fashions 

Includes  a  Collection  of  Beautiful  Colored  Plates  Illustrating 
the  Incoming  Styles  for  Ladies  and  Children. 

G|  HE  times  of  Issue  of  the  Quarterly  Report  are  for  the  months  of  March,  May,  September 
and  November.  Each  number  includes  a  handsome  Chromo-Lithographic  Plate, 
24x30  inches  in  size,  illustrating  Fashions  for  Ladies,  Three  Small  Plates  of  Ladies' 
Figures  and  a  Magazine  containing  descriptions  in  English,  Spanish  and  German. 
Subscription  Price  of  the  Quarterly  Report,  as  described  above,  5s.  or  $1.00  a  Year. 
Single  Copies  of  the  Quarterly  Report,  comprising  all  the  Plates 

and  Descriptive  Book, . Is.  6d.  or  35  Cents. 

Any  of  the  Small  Plates,  5d.  or  10  Cents. 

“The  Quarterly  Report,”  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Canada, 
Newfoundland  or  Mexico,  is  post-paid  by  us.  When  the  Publication  is  ordered  to  be  sent  on  Subscription 
to  any  other  country,  lOd.  or  20  cents  extra  for  postage  must  accompany  the  Subscription  Price. 


Revista  Trimestral  de  las 
Modas  Metropolitanas 

incluye  ana  coleccion  de  Hermosos  Gra- 
hados  Iluminados  Mostrando  los 
Vltimos  Pstil os  para  Senoras 
y  Minos. 

La  Revista  Trimestral  se  expide  para  los 
meses  de  Marzo,  Mayo,  Setiembre  y  Noviem- 
bre. 

Con  los  Grabados  se  publica  un  Periodico 
que  contiene  las  descripciones  en  Ingles, 
Espanol  y  Aleman. 

Precios  de  Suscripcion  a  la  Revista  Trimes¬ 
tral,  segun  descrita,  $1.25,  oro,  6  6  Pesetas 
25  Centimes  at  Ano. 

Un  Pjemplar  de  la  Revista  Trimestral,  incluyendo 
todos  los  Grabados  y  el  Libro  con  las  Descrip¬ 
ciones,  50  Centavos,  oro,  6  2  Pesetas  50 
Centimos. 

Cualquiera  de  los  Grabados  Pequehos,  10 
Centavos,  oro,  6  50  Centimos. 


Der  Quartal-Bericht 
iiber  Moden 

enthalt  eine  Sammlung  von  hiibschen  kolo- 
rierten  Modebildern,  welche  die  neu  hin- 
zukommenden  Moden  fur  Dartien 
und  Kinder  bringen. 

Der  Quartal-Bericht  erscheint  im  Marz, 
Mai,  September  und  November. 

Die  Modebilder  begleitet  ein  Journal,  wel¬ 
ches  Beschreibungen  in  englischer,  spa- 
nischer  und  deutscher  Sprache  enthalt. 

A  bonnerhentspreis 
oben  beschrieben, 


des 


Quartal-Berichts,  wie 
-  6  M.  Pro  Jahr. 

Pinzelne  Pxemplare  des  Quartal-Berichts,  aus 
alien  Modebildern  und  deni  Buche  der  Beschreib¬ 
ungen  bestehend,  -  - . 2  Mark. 

40  Pf. 


7  to  i ; 


Jedes  der  kleinen  Modebilder,  - 

THE  BUTTER1CK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited), 

West  Thirteenth  St.,  Xeiv  York,  U.  S.  A.  171  to  175  Regent  St.,  London,  England. 


PURCHASE  the  GOODS 

that  have  a  reputation  upon  which 
you  can  rely  «£*  ^  ^  Jt 


B&H 
LAMPS 

have  no  equal. 

Gas  and 

Electric  Fixtures, 
Art  Metal  Goods, 

Tables, 

Figures,  etc. 

Fenders,  Andirons, 
Fire  Sets,  Etc.,  Grille 
Work  and  Railings 

in  Brass  and 
Wrought  Iron. 

B&H  Oil  Heaters 

always  satisfactory. 

Our  Productions 
are  all  High  Class. 
Perfect  Construction  and  Superior  Finish 
commend  them  to  all  purchasers. 

Sold  by  Leading  Dealers  everywhere. 

Our  Little  Book  giving  more  information 
mailed  on  application. 
Correspondence  from  Architects  solicited. 


Bradley  &  Hubbard  Mfg.Co. 

cmcIX’  MERIDEN,  CONN,  boston- 
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THE  PEERLESS 

STEAM  COOKER 

Cooks  a  Whole  Meal 
Over  One  Burner, 

on  gasoline,  oil,  gas  or  common  cook 
stove.  The  steam  whistle  blows  when 
Cooker  needs  more  water.  No  steam 
in  the  house!  No  offensive  odors! 
Itu  riling:, scorching  or  overcook¬ 
ing  impossible.  Vegetables  that  al¬ 
ways  lose  much  of  their  flavor  and 
become  watery,  soggy  and  indigestible  by  boiling,  are 
made  dry,  light  and  healthful.  Meats  and  poultry,  no 
matter  how  tough,  are  made  tender  and  palatable.  Will 
Pay  for  Itself  in  One  Season  for  Canning:  Fruit. 
The  Housekeeper’s  Friend;  the  Agent’s  Bo¬ 
nanza.  ftoents  Wanted,  eithersex.  Exclusive  territory. 
Address  PEERLESS  COOKER  CO.,  Buffalo.N.Y. 


It  Never  Splits! 


< 

■* 

4 

4 

4 

- 

4 


[ fOYT’S  SPRING  CLOTHES-PIN.  The 
most  economical,  durable  and  convenient. 

NO  MORE  TORN  CLOTHES! 

A.t  A.II  Dealers  for  5  Cents  per  dozen. 
Sample  free  upon  application,  or  one  dozen  sent 
upon  receipt  of  price  and  5c.  additional  postage. 
J.  R.  CLARK  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

TT" ▼  ▼  ^ 


j  Sar 

IT 
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60 


MINUTES 
OF  YOUR 
TIME 

used  in  OUR.  interest  will  secure 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE 
THIS  GOLD  WATCH, 

Lady’s  or  Gent’s,  Waltham  or  Elgin 
movement.  Send  at  once  your  name 
and  address  to  G.  A.  FOLSOM 
<fc  CO.,  192  Hanover  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 
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THE  DELINEATOR 


America’s  Favorite 


Will  give  the  wearer  satisfaction  all  the  time. 
If  not  for  sale  at  jour  dealer’s,  send  us  $1.00 
and  we  will  mall  you  a  pair,  postage  paid. 

BIRDSEY,  SOMERS  «fc  €0., 

85  Leonard  St.,  JS’ew  York. 


Outfit. 


To  introduce  our 

New  Stamping 
Material,  we  will 
send  a  complete  and 
useful  Stamping 


Outfit ;  Alphabet,  Doilies  and  other  patterns  *)  /  p 
i'oi  vhe  new  kinds  of  Embroidery  for  only—  Z^frU. 


Walter  P.  Webber,  Lynn,  Mass.  Box  M. 


ana  fruit  syrups 
are  quickly  and 
easily  madewitk 

Fruit  Press 

Three  Sizes— Two,  Four  and  Ten  Quart, 

$2,  $4.50,  $8— Tinned  all  over. 

Write  to  the  Manufacturers 
LOGAN  &  STROBRIDGE  IRON  CO. 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  PA. 


JELLIES 

*“*the  Brighton 


HOSPITAL 

WHEEL 

To  propel  one’s- 
about  in,  comfort- 
the  reliable  sort, 
catalogue,  giving 
styles  and  sizes. 


VEHICLES. 

CHAIRS 

self , or  tobe  pushed 
ably,  easily,  and  of 
Send  stamps  for 
new  prices  on  all 
Quote  The  Delineator. 


SMITH  WHEEL  CHAIR  CONCERN,  120  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


ARNICA 


TOOTH 

SOAP. 


OTHERS  NONE  Delicious.  Cleansing. 
IMITATE!  EQUAL!  Harmless. 

25c.  aii  druggists  or  by  mail.  C.  H.  STRONG  &  GO.,  Chicago. 


C  .-k  m  si  I  Art  to  us,  and  receivt 
OCMU  I  UGi  most  beautiful  music  and 
fashion  book  in  the  world.  It  has  32  pages,  full 
sheet  music  size,  and  has  a  very  handsome  cover 
on  which  is  a  large  and  beautiful  portrait  of  an  / 
actress.  It  contains  from  10  to  12  pieces  of  vocal  / 
and  instrumental  music,  also  four  or  five  por- 
traits  of  leading  actresses. 

The  New  York  Musical  Echo  Co., 

Broadway  Theatre  Building,  N.  Y.  City. 


Persons  inquiring  about  or  sending 
for  goods  advertised  in  this  magazine  will 
confer  a  favor  by  stating,  in  their  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  advertiser,  that  they  saw 
the  advertisement  in  The  Delineator. 


““Bet  Triumph 

Meat  Cutter 

>1 


WAY 

Receipt  book  of  numerous 
dishes  made  with  cutter, 
free  to  any  address 

THE  PECK,  STOW 
&  WILCOX  CO.,  < 

Box  C  Southington,  Conn. 


Expressly  for 
family  use;  cut¬ 
ting  purts  of 
forged  steel; 

easily  cleaned ; 
pays  for  itself 
every  six 
months. 


UIAILPAPER 

Samples  mailed  free  from  the  largest  con- 
W  wl  cern  in  U.S.  Prices  30*  lower  than  others. 
PAPERS  from  ‘2 lie.  to  83^  a  Roll— 8  Yards. 
r»  ET  A  I  E"  D  C  can  have  large  books  by  ex¬ 
press  with  TRAM  DISCOUNTS. 

A  MILLION  NOLLS— An  Unlimited  Variety. 

KAYSER  X  ALLMAN 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

An  Old  Subscriber: — In  England,  mourn¬ 
ing  attire  is  worn  one  year  for  a  parent,  eight 
months  with  crape  and  four  months  without  it. 
but  in  America  the  tendency  is  to  wear  mourn¬ 
ing  garb  for  a  longer  period.  Crape  and  flowers 
may  be  used  to  trim  a  chip  hat. 

Ruth  and  Naomi: — Defects  of  complexion 
are  sensibly  discussed  in  “Becuty,”  published 
by  us  at  4s.  or  $1.00  and  scientific  remedies  for 
facial  defects  are  suggested. 

Nettie: — The  walnut  stain  referred  to  so 
frequently  in  these  columns  is  prepared  ready 
for  use  and  is  applied  as  often  as  the  hair 
seems  to  require  it. 

N.  C. : — To  obtain  onion  juice,  pare  an  onion 
and  cut  it  into  four  pieces.  Put  one  or  two  of 
the  pieces  in  a  wooden  lemon  squeezer  and 
squeeze  hard.  One  large  onion  should  yield 
about  two  table-spoonfuls  of  juice.  If  the 
squeezers  are  not  at  hand,  grate  the  onions  and 
press  the  shreds. 

S.  A.  0. : — We  have  made  inquiries  at  the 
leading  grocery  houses  of  New  York  City  as  to 
where  granulated  rice  can  be  purchased,  but 
without  success.  All  keep  rice  flour,  but  none 
are  able  to  supply  the  rice  as  you  wish  it. 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE. 

THE  FAMILY  WASH  BLUE. 

ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 

FOR  SALE  BY  GROCERS. 

D.  S.  WILTBERGER, 

233  North  Second  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


High 

Grade 


Bicycles 

Shipped  anywhere 
C.  O.  D.,  at  lowest 
Wholesale  prices. 
$100‘0akwoo(rfor$.">7.50 
$85  ‘Arlington’  “  $45.00 
$05  “  “  $37.50 

-  $20  Bicycle  “  $10.75 

,atest  models,  fully  guaranteed;  pneumatic  tires;  weight  1 7k,  to 
10  lbs.;  all  styles  and  prices.  Large  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

lashBuyers’Union,162 W.V.anBurenSt.B-S.  Chicago 


BIG 

MAIL 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  RECEIVE 

Lots  of  Letters,  Papers,  Cards,  Mag 
azines,  Novelties,  etc.  CDE^Ip 
send  us  10c.  and  we  ■ 
will  put  your  name  in  our  Agents, 
Directory,  which  we  send  to  manufac¬ 
turers,  publishers  and  supply  houses. 
You  will  also  get  our  new  64-col.  Illus. 
Magazine  3  mos.  on  trial,  all  for  10c. 
Don’t  miss  this  chance.  Address  at  once 
TheYankPub.Co.,18  Federal  St. .Boston, Mas*. 


SEWING  MADE  EASY  ! 


Lightning  Needles,  which  are  tapered  from  Center  to  Eye, 
require  only  one  push  to  pass  them  easily  through  the  fabrics.  Give 
them  a  fair  trial  and  you’ll  never  again  use  the  old  style.  The  eyes  j 
of  Nos.  8,  9,  10  are  as  large  as  those  in  5,  6,  7  of  other  makes.  If  your  . 
merchant  does  not  carry  them  in  stock,  insist  on  his  getting  them,  or 
send  5  cents  for  each  paper  desired  to 

THE  LIGHTNING  NEEDLE  CO.f 

20  WASHINGTON  PLACE,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  j 


Fat  is  Fatal 


to  beauty  and  to  health. 

Do  you  need  reduction  ? 

How  it  can  be  done  safely,  easily  and 
permanently  is  told  in  a  brochure  of  40 
pages  on  Obesity,  by  RICHARD  HUD- 
NUT,  Chemist,  925  Broadway  (only), 
New  York  City.  Sent  free,  sealed. 


FREE 

TO  BALD  HEADS 

We  will  mail  on  applica¬ 
tion, free  information  how 
to  grow  hair  upon  a  bald 
head,  stop  falling  hair 
and  remove  scalp  diseases. 
Address, 

Altenheim  Med.  Dispensary, 

127  East  Third  Street, 
Cincinnati,  O. 


STERLING  DRESS  STAY. 

Send  your  address  and  we  will  mall  FREE  a  Souvenir 
of  the  only  Dress  Stay  that  received  a  medal  at  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 

CROTTY  &  MITGHELL,  Weedsport,  N.Y. 


LADIES 


EARN  MONEY 


Selling  our  Hygienic  Comfort 
Belt  and  Supporter. 

Sells  at  sight.  Button  clasps  that  cannot  cut 
the  stockings;  double  “hook”  fastener  front 
and  back  for  special  use;  easy  to  fasten  and 
unfasten,  but  cannot  unfasten  themselves. 
■Not  sold  at  stores;  sample  by  mail. sateen, 
35c.;  sateen-silk  hose  supporter,  60c.;  satin, 
$1.00.  Colors— black  and  white.  Give  waist 
measure.  Agents  Wanted:-  Circulars  free. 

M.  BROWN,  92  B  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 


/NOW 
to  JAN. 
10  Cts. 


★i*>i*:*t*t*t*taiat*:*t*i*> 


Fancy  Work 

book 

FREE! 


Illust’edBook  on  FancyWork1 
Knitting  &  Crocheting,  1501 
embroid’y  stitches,  patterns  | 
for  working  alphabet  and  de- , 
signs  for  making  tidies&cush-  ft-Qi 
ions,  also  beautiful  Japanese” 
tray  mat,  given  to  trial  subscribers  to  ’X'he  Home,  a 
family  story  paper  for  young  &  old,  with  fashions  &  fancy 
work  illustrated.  Send  10c  and  we’ll  send  The  Home  from! 
SOW  TO  JWIY'U’V  1  Si  '7  and  give  you  this  book. 
The  Home, #141  Milk  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


I  IVY ALIDS,  if  you  can’t  find  at  Sar¬ 
gent’s  what  you  need  in  all  such  things 
as  Rolling,  Reclining,  Carrying  and  Com¬ 
mode  Chairs,  Tricycles,  Invalids’  Lifts, 
Beds,  Back  Rests,  Bed  Trays,  Tallies  and 
invalids’  conveniences  generally,  you 
may  as  well  give  it  up.  Write,  stating 
lust  what  you  want.  No  charge.  Address, 
Geo.  F.  Sargent  Co., 

289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Mention  The  Delineator  in  your  letter  when  you  write. 


For  Beautifying  the  Complexion. 
Removes  all  Freckles,  Tan,  Sunburn,  Pimples,  Live* 
Moles,  and  other  imperfections.  Not  covering  but  remove 
ing  all  blemishes,  and  permanently  restoring  the  com¬ 
plexion  to  its  original  freshness.  For  sale  at  Druggists,  o* 
sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  oOe.  Use  nrn{  I  Ijnlinrt 
MALVINA  ICHTHYOL  SOAP  ITOT.I . HUDDlf 
2 o  Cents  u  Cuke-  TOLEDO, 


ON  THE 
SOFA 


all  day,  perhaps  two.  Cold,  -- 
cramped,  rag-ing-  headache, 


general  weakness. 


Maw 


PABST 

^JEXTRu 

^e^eSTTomc. 


WARMS 

CHEERS— SOOTHES 
STRENGTHENS 
STIMULATES 
HELPS 
CURES 

This  is  true.  Try  it  before, 
then,  and  after. 

At  Druggists. 


^  >r/%  I  if  y°u  UBe  Tonk’s 

YOU  Live  I  n  French  Dyes.  No 

■  ^  11  1  other  dyes  like  them. 

30  minutes  &Se3S8  hvil 

cotton  won’t  wash,  boil  or  freeze  out — all  others  will. 
Carpets,  dresses,  capes  and  clothing  of  all  kinds 
made  to  look  like  new.  No  failures  with  Tonk’s  dyes; 
any  one  can  u»e  them.  Send  40c.  for  0  pkgs.  or  10c.  for  one — any 
color.  Big  pay  to  agents.  Apply  now  and  mention  this  paper. 

FRENCH  DYE  CO.,  Vassar,  Mich. 


Cake , 

ly  removed  without  break- 
Perfection  Tins  require 
reasing.  Round,  square  and 
lg.  2  round  layer  tins  by 
.  .......  35  cents.  Catalogue  Free. 

Agents  Wanted.  Klehnrdson  Mfg.  Co.,  SSt.,  Bath,N.Y. 


PELLY,  Florence,  Daughter  of  William  Augustus 
Pelly  (late  with  Indian  Civil  Service,  formerly  or  Bom 
bay,  but  afterwards  of  Eastbourne,  England;,  is  re¬ 
quested  to  communicate  with  the  undersigned  in 
reference  to  an  interest  to  which  she  became  entitled 
In  the  residuary  estate  of  an  uncle  who  died  in  April, 
1892. 

Any  information  as  to  her  whereabouts  (if  living)  or 
as  to  her  death  (if  dead)  will  be  gladly  received,  and 
(If  required)  suitably  rewarded. 

Communications  will  be  treated  as  corifldential  If  so 
desired. 

GARRARD,  JAMES  &  WOLFE,  Solicitors, 

13  Suffolk  Street,  Pall-Mall,  East,  London,  England. 


WAXENSHINE” 

Does  it  with  little  labor. 

Polishes  Pianos,  fine  Furniture  or  Bicycle 
Enamel  better  than  anything  else  on  earth.  Not  a 
liquid.  It  contains  no  varnish,  shellac,  grease  or  acid, 
and  cannot  Injure  the  finest  surface.  Makes  stale 
Furniture  or  Enamel  look  like  new.  It  will  astonish 
you  when  you  use  It.  Our  customers  are  our  best 
advertisement.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  It,  don’t  take 
anything  else.  Nothing  else  is  so  good.  Send  25  cents 
in  one  and  two  cent  stamps  for  large  package  to 

J.  R,  PITTS  &.  CO.,  Newark,  Nr  J. 


BABY  WARDROBE  PATTERNS. 

PATTERNS  for  26  different 
articles— long  clothes  with  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  making,  showing  necessary 
material,  etc.,  sent  post-paid  for  only 
25  cents.  A  valuable  pamphlet  sent 
free  with  every  order.  Send  silver  or 
stamps.  Address  ; 

Mrs.  II.  Atsma,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


EYEWATER 
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High  Grade, 

Perfect  Fitting, 

Imported  Corsets. 


Prima 
Donna 
Corsets. 

Elegance,  Comfort  and  Durability. 


Latest 

French 

Models. 


Every  pair  stamped  with 
this  TRADE-MARK: 


PRIMA  DONWU 


DORSET 


None  other  genuine.  Prices,  from  $1.00  up¬ 
ward.  I  or  sale  by  all  leading  dry  goods  stores. 

FELLHEIMER  &  LINDAUER, 
Importers .  513  Broadway,  New  York. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Concluded ). 

Delia: — Anthracite  is  a  very  hard,  compact 
grayish  black  mineral.  It  burns  slowly  with 
little  flame,  producing  a  high  degree  of  heat. 
Bituminous  coal,  though  hard,  breaks  more 
easily  and  more  irregularly  than  anthracite,  often 
dividing  into  large  cubic  pieces  in  the  plane  of 
stratification  and  by  cleavage.  It  is  generally 
quite  black,  has  some  lustre,  takes  fire  easily 
and  rapidly  and  burns  with  a  bright,  yellow 
flame.  Cannel  coal  differs  from  the  numerous 
other  varieties  by  its  fine,  compact  homogeneous 
texture,  resembling  a  dusky  black  paste  hard¬ 
ened  to  a  mineral  substance  or  to  stone. 
Under  the  coinage  act  of  1873,  which  reorgan¬ 
ized  this  branch  of  the  public  service,  the  follow¬ 
ing  mints  and  assay  offices  are  in  operation :  The 
mints  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Carson  City,  Nev.,  and  Denver,  Col.;  and  the 
assay  offices  of  New  York,  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
and  Boise  City,  Idaho. 

Margaret  G-.: — “Ouida”  is  the  pseudonym 
of  Louisa  de  la  Ramee,  an  English  novelist  of 
French  extraction.  Pears’,  Cuticura  and  Wood¬ 
bury’s  soaps  are  all  good.  Enlarged  pores  in  the 
skin  of  the  nose  may  be  contracted  by  acetic 
acid  carefully  applied.  The  tiny  pore  alone  must 
he  touched  and  none  of  the  surrounding  cuticle. 

[jgIPTersons  inquiring  about  or  sending 
for  goods  advertised  in  this  magazine  will 
confer  a  favor  by  stating,  in  their  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  advertiser,  that  they  saw 
the  advertisement  in  The  Delineator. 


Samples  Sent  FREE. 


$2.00  S: 

Sailor  Suit  of  Good  Navy- 
Blue  Wool  Cheviot,  ex¬ 
tra  pants,  cap,  cord  and 
whistle,  3  to  12  years. 

SHAUCHNESSY 

write  now 
FOR  FALL  SAMPLES. 


$3.00  K: 

Double-Breasted  Suit  of 
Good  Navy-Blue  Woo] 
Cheviot,  extra  pants  and 
cap,  4  to  14  years: 

BROTHERS, 


SJ4  W.  135th  Street,  New  York. 


MENNEN’S 


BORATED 
TALCUM 

TOILET 
POWDER 

Approved  by  highest  med¬ 
ical  authorities  as  a  Perfect 
Sanitary  Toilet  Preparation 
for  infants  and  adults. 
Positively  relieves  Prickly 
Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Re¬ 
moves  Blotches,  Pimples  and 
Tan,  makes  the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Delightful  after 

Immmmmmmmmmmrn  ©having.  Decorated  Tin  Box,  Sprinkler  Top. 
FREE  I  Druggists  or  mailed  for  25  cents. 

■nwJ  (Name  this  paper.)  Sample  by  mail. 

Gerhard  Mennen  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


ARTISTIC  HOMES, 

260  DESIGNS  FOR  25  CENTS. 
COLONIAL  HOMES,  24  DESIGNS  for 
10  cents,  or  both  books  for  30  cents. 
HERBERT  C.  CHIYERS, 
Architect, 

Wainright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


i 


Takes  the  place  of  bustle  or  hoop  skirt  and  causes  skirts  in  which  it  is  used 
to  set  and  hang  perfectly,  without  the  use  of  any  interlining. 


FOR  SALE  AT  THE  NOTION  DEPARTMENT  OF  ALL  DRY  GOODS  STORES. 
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BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS 

ON  SOCIAL  CULTURE  AND  THE  DOMESTIC  SCIENCES  AND  ARTS, 

Published  by  THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  (limited). 


If  any  of  these  Works  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  Nearest  Butterick  Agency,  send  your  Order, 
with  the  Price,  direct  to  Us,  and  the  Publications  desired  will  oe  forwarded  to  your  Address. 


accurate  Engravings  of  Decorative  Needle- Work  of  every  variety,  with 
full  instructions  for  their  reproduction,  etc.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

The  Pattern  Cook-Book.  A  Comprehensive  Work 
Showing  How  to  Cook  Well  at  Small  Cost,  and  embracing  The  Chemistry 
of  Food,  The  Furnishing  of  the  Kitchen,  How  to  Choose  Good  Food.  A 
Choice  Collection  of  Standard  Recipes,  etc.  Every  Recipe  in  this 
book  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

Home-Making  and  House-Keeping.  This  Book 

contains  full  instructions  in  the  Most  Economical  and  Sensible 
Methods  of  Home-Making,  Furnishing,  House-Keeping  and  Domestic 
Work  generally.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

Needle  and  Brush:  Useful  and  Decorative.  A  Book 
of  Original,  Artistic  Designs,  and  one  that  should  be  seen  in 
every  Boudoir  and  Studio.  In  this  Volume  will  be  found  innu¬ 
merable  Artistic  Desigus  for  the  Decoration  of  a  home,  all  of  them 
to  be  developed  by  the  Needle  or  Brush.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

Kindergarten  Papers.  Mrs.  Sara  Miller  Kirby,  the 
author  of  these  papers,  is  one  of  the  foremost  Kindergarteners  of  the 
country  She  makes  comprehensive  and  popular  review  of  the  whole 
Kindergarten  system,  and  then  proceeds  to  a  detailed  description  of 
the  gifts,  occupations  and  games  and  of  the  way  they  are  used.  There 
are  also  chapters  on  Christmas  work,  on  the  home  Kindergarten,  on 
training  and  training  schools,  on  the  preparation  of  topics  and  on  the 
literature  and  materials  used.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 


Good  Manners.  This 

is  an  Exhaustive  Common- 
Sense  Work,  uniform  with 
“Social  Life,”  also  advertised 
on  this  page,  and  fully  ex¬ 
plains  the  latest  and  best  ideas 
on  Etiquette.  Price,  $1.00 
per  Copy. 

Social  Life  is  a  Book 

written  in  Correspondence 
Style  and  Explanatory  of 
f  Practical  Etiquette,  and  is  intended  as  a  Companion  Book  to 
“Good  Manners.”  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

The  Delsarte  System  of  Physical  Culture. 

This  Work,  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Georgeu,  is  a  Reliable  Text-Book,  Indis¬ 
pensable  in  Every  School  and  Home  where  Physical  Training  is 
taught;  and  the  Explanations  are  supplemented  by  over  TWO  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Fifty  Illustrations.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

Beauty:  Its  Attainment  and  Preservation.  The  Most 
!  Complete  and  Reliable  Work  ever  offered  to  Those  Who  Desire 
to  Be  Beautiful  in  Mind,  Manner ,  Feature  and  Form.  This  Book 
is  more  comprehensive  in  its  dealings  with  the  subject  of  Beauty 
than  any  before  published.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

Needle-Craft:  Artistic  and  Practical.  This  will  be 
■found  a  Comprehensive  and  Eminently  Useful  Volume,  replete  with 


METROPOLITAN 
BOOK  SERIES. 

Sold  at  the  Uniform  Price  of 
$1.00  per  Copy. 


METROPOLITAN 
ART  SERIES. 


Sold  at  the  Uniform  Price  of 
50  Cents  per  Copy. 


The  Art  of  Cro¬ 
cheting  :  Introductory 
Volume.  This  Beautiful 
Work  is  replete  with  illus¬ 
trations  of  Fancy  Stitches, 
Edgings,  Insertions,  Gar¬ 
ments  of  Various  Kinds  and 
Articles  of  Usefulness  and 
Ornament,  with  Instructions 
for  Making  Them.-  Price, 
50  Cents  per  Copy. 


Fancy  and  Practical  Crochet- Work  (Advanced 

Studies):  An  Up -to -Date  Pamphlet  on  Crochet -Work. 

This  Pamphlet  is  filled  with  New  Designs  of  Edgings  and  Insertions; 
Squares,  Hexagons,  Rosettes,  Stars,  etc.,  for  Tidies,  Counterpanes,  Cush¬ 
ions,  etc. ;  Doileys,  Mats,  etc.;  Pretty  Articles  for  Misses  and  Children  ; 
Bead  Crochet  and  Mould  Crochet.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 


The  Art  of  Knitting.  This  Book  is  complete  in  its  inten¬ 
tion  of  instructing  Beginners  and  advancing  Experts  in  Knitting,  intro¬ 
ducing  all  the  rudiments  of  the  work,  from  the  Casting-On  of 
Stitches  to  the  commencement  and  development  of  Plain  and 
Intricate  Designs.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 


The  Art  of  Modern  Lace-Making.  A  Revised 

and  Enlarged  Manual  of  this  Fascinating  Art,  containing  over  Two 
Hundred  Illustrations  of  Modern  Laces  and  Designs,  together  with 
Full  Instructions  for  the  work,  from  hundreds  of  Primary  Stitches 
to  the  Final  Details.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 


Wood -Carving  and  Pyrography  or  Poker-Work. 

The  largest  manual  upon  Wood-Carving  and  Pyrography  ever  published. 
It  contains  Illustrations  for  Flat  Carving,  Intaglio  or  Sunk  Carving, 
Carving  in  the  Round,  and  Chip  Carving,  and  also  nearly  Four  Hundred 


Engravings  of  Modern,  Renaissance,  German,  Norwegian,  Swedish 
and  Italian  Designs.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Drawing  and  Painting.  A  partial  List  of  Chapter  Head¬ 
ings  indicates  the  Scope  of  this  Beautiful  Work:  Pencil  Drawing — 
Tracing  and  Transfer  Papers— Sketching— Water  Colors — Oil  Colors — 
Oil  Painting  on  Textiles — Crayon  Work : — Drawing  for  Decorative  Pur¬ 
poses —  Painting  on  Glass  —  Painting  on  Plaques — Lustra  Painting — 
Lincrusta — China  Painting — etc.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Masquerade  and  Carnival:  Their  Customs  and 
Costumes.  This  Book  contains  all  the  Important  Points  concerning 
Carnivals  and  similar  festivities,  and  presents  between  Two  and  Three 
Hundred  Illustrations  of  Costumes  for  Ladies,'  Gentlemen  and  Young 
Folks,  with  complete  Descriptions.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Art  of  Garment  Cutting,  Fitting  and 

Making.  With  the  aid  of  this  Book  you  will  need  no  other  teacher 
in  Garment- Making.  It  contains  instructions  for  Garment-Making  at 
Home,  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  work  on  the  subject,  are 
Purely  Original  and  are  the  Practical  Result  of  Many  Experiments 
Conducted  by  us.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Drawn -Work:  Standard  and  Novel  Methods.  The 

most  Complete  and  Artistic  Book  Ever  Published  upon  this  fascinat¬ 
ing  branch  of  Needle-Craft.  Every  step  of  the  Work,  from  the  drawing 
of  the  threads  to  the  completion  of  intricate  work,  is  fully  Illustrated 
and  Described.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Tatting  and  Netting.  This  Pamphlet  contains  the  two 
varieties  of  Fancy-Work  named  in  the  title,  and  is  the  only  reliable 
work  combining  the  two  ever  issued.  Especial  effort  has  been  made 
to  provide  Rudimentary  Instructions  for  the  benefit  of  the  beginner, 
and  at  the  same  time  offer  the  skilled  worker  Designs  of  Elaborate 
Construction.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 


Mother  and  Babe: 

Their  Comfort  and  Care. 

A  Pamphlet  of  84  pages,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interest  of  Young 
Mothers,  illustrated  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared,  with  full  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  care 
of  infants  and  the  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  their  Wardrobes,  and 
also  treating  of  the  necessi¬ 
ties  belonging  to  the  Health 
and  Care  of  the  Expectant 
Mother.  Price,  15  Cents. 
_ 


Dainty  Desserts:  Plain  and  Fancy.  Every  House¬ 
keeper  should  possess  a  copy  of  “  Dainty  Desserts  :  Plain  and 
Fancy,”  in  which  she  will  find  directions  for  the  preparation  of  Dain¬ 
ties  adapted  to  the  palate  and  the  means  of  the  epicure  or  the  laborer 
and  to  the  digestion  of  the  robust  or  the  feeble.  Price,  15  Cents 
per  Copy. 

Nursing  and  Nourishment  for  Invalids.  This 

is  a  Pamphlet  that  contains  Explicit  Instructions  and  Valuable  Advice 
regarding  the  Best  Methods  and  Necessary  Adjuncts  in  the  Sick 
Room.  "Care,  Comfort  and  Convalescence  are  fully  discussed,  and 
many  recipes  for  the  Most  Nourishing  Foods  and  Beverages  for 
Invalids  are  given.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 


METROPOLITAN 
PAMPHLET 
SERIES. 


Sold  at  the  Uniform  Price  of 
15  Cents  per  Copy. 
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Tableaux,  Charades  and  Conundrums.  This 

is  a  New  Pamphlet  upon  this  class  of  Amusements.  Charades  in  all 
their  different  varieties,  and  Tableaux  and  the  details  necessary  to  their 
Perfect  Production,  are  Freely  Described  and  Discussed ;  and  Many 
Examples  of  Each  are  Given.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Fancy  Drills.  This  Pamphlet  contains  Directions  and  Illus¬ 
trations  for  the  Arrangement  and  Production  of  Twelve  New  Fancy 
Drills  suitable  for  School,  Church,  Club,  Society  and  General  Evening 
Entertainments.  Among  them  are  the  famous  Broom  and  Fan  Drills, 
the  New  Columbian  Drill,  the  Empire,  Doll,  Tambourine,  Flower  and 
Fancy  Dress  Drills,  etc.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Smocking,  Fancy  Stitches,  Cross-Stitch  and 

Darned  Net  Designs,  is  a  Pamphlet  which  includes  all  of 
the  Varieties  of  Needlework  mentioned,  and  also  gives  a  great  many 
illustrations  of  each  of  the  different  varieties.  One  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  subjects  treated  in  the  pamphlet  is  that  of  Finishing  Seam  Ends, 
Pockets,  Pocket-Laps,  Collars,  Cuffs,  etc.,  by  the  Tailors’  Method. 
Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Correct  Art  of  Candy  -  Making.  An  illustra¬ 
ted  Pamphlet  containing  simple  yet  reliable  instructions  for  Candy 
Making.  It  teaches  how  to  make  the  Finest  French  as  well  as  the 
Plainest  Domestic  Candies,  including  Cream  Candies,  Caramels,  Bon¬ 
bons,  Nut  and  Fruit  Candies,  Pastes,  Macaroons,  Drops,  Medicated 
Lozenges,  Comfits,  Candied  and  Dried  Fruits,  and  Candied  Flowers 
and  Nuts.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Perfect  Art  of  Modern  Dancing.  This 

Pamphlet  is  provided  with  Illustrated  Instructions  for  those  who  wish 
to  Learn  to  Dance  by  the  Methods  Employed  by  the  Best  Dancing 
Masters  of  the  Metropolis,  and  also  How  to  Dance  all  of  the  Popular 
Square  and  Round  Dances,  The  German  or  Cotillon,  The  Stately 
Minuet,  The  Caledonians,  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly.  Price,  15 
Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Perfect  Art  of  Canning  and  Preserving. 

This  Pamphlet  contains  full'  instructions  regarding  the  Canning  of 
Vegetables,  including  Corn,  Beans,  Peas,  Asparagus,  Tomatoes,  etc.; 
the  Canning  of  Fruits  of  all  kinds  ;  the  Preparation  of  Jams,  Marma¬ 
lades,  Jellies,  Preserves,  Pickles,  Catsups  and  Relishes ;  the  Putting  up 
of  Brandied  Fruits,  Spiced  Fruits,  Fruit  Butters,  Dried  Fruits,  Syrups, 
Home-Made  Wines,  Vinegars,  etc.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Extracts  and  Beverages.  In  the  Preparation  of 
Syrups,  Refreshing  Beverages,  Colognes,  Perfumes  and  Various  Toilet 
Accessories,  this  pamphlet  is  invaluable  alike  to  the  Belle  and  the 
Housekeeper,  than  whom  none  know  better  the  unreliability  of  many 
of  the  perfumes  and  flavoring  extracts  placed  on  the  market  for  Toilet 
and  Household  use.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Birds  and  Bird-Keeping.  This  Pamphlet  is  illustrated 
with  Numerous  Engravings  of  Cage  Birds  of  Various  Kinds,  their 
Cages,  and  Many  Modern  Appliances  for  Cages  and  Aviaries,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Full  instructions  as  to  the  Care,  Food,  Management,  Breed¬ 


ing  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Songsters  and  Feathered  Pets  in 
General.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

A  Manual  of  Lawn  Tennis.  This  Pamphlet  is  fully 

illustrated  and  contains  a  History  of  Tennis,  the  Rules.  Details  con¬ 
cerning  the  Development  of  P'ay,  Descriptions  of  the  Court,  Imple¬ 
ments,  and  Serviceable  Dress,  and  a  Chapter  on  Tournaments  and 
Flow  to  Conduct  Them.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Bees  and  Bee-Keeping.  This  Pamphlet  is  Profusely 
illustrated,  and  treats  of  the  Observances  and  Details  necessary  to 
successful  Bee-Keeping.  Suggestions  are  given  as  to  Who  Should  Keep 
Bees,  Flow  and  Where  to  Buy,  Where  to  Locate  and  How  to  Conduct 
an  Apiary  and  Control  Bees;  Gathering  and  Extracting  Honey,  Pastur¬ 
age,  Artificial  Food,  etc.,  etc.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Uses  of  Crepe  and  Tissue  Papers.  This  Pam¬ 
phlet  is  illustrated  with  Designs  and  Diagrams  for  Making  Paper 
Flowers  and  Various  Fancy  Articles.  Christmas,  Easter  and  General 
Gifts,  Novelties  for  Fairs,  A  Spring  Luncheon,  Toilet  Furnishings  for 
Gentlemen,  Sachets,  Cottage  Decorations  and  Dolls,  etc.  Price, 
15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Weddings  and  Wedding  Anniversaries.  This 

Pamphlet  contains  the  Latest  Information  and  Accepted  Etiquette 
concerning  everything  relating  to  the  Marriage  Ceremony,  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Various  Anniversaries,  from  the  First  year  to  the 
Seventy-Fifth,  that  are  directly  and  suggestively  valuable.  Price, 
15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Child  Life.  This  Pamphlet  discusses  Influences  on  Pre-natal 
Life;  Bathing,  Clothing  and  F’ood  for  Infants;  Weaning  and  Feeding 
Children  After  the  First  Year;  Diseases  of  Infants  and  Young  Chil¬ 
dren;  Care  of  Children’s  Plyes,  Ears  and  Teeth;  Children’s  Amuse¬ 
ments,  Conveniences  and  Habits ;  Home  Influences ;  The  Formation  of 
Character;  The  Kindergarten;  The  Home  Library;  Children’s  Money, 
Pets,  Associates,  Sports  and  Games;  Training  a  Boy  for  Business; 
Training  Girls  for  Maternity  and  the  Rite  of  Marriage.  Price, 
15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Dogs,  Cats  and  other  Pets.  A  Valuable  Pamphlet 
concerning  the  Care  of  Household  and  Other  Pets,  together  with  Inter¬ 
esting  Anecdotal  Descriptions  of  many  varieties  of  Animals.  Insects 
and  Reptiles  that  have  been  the  Pets  of  Well-Known  People.  The 
Directions  for  the  Care  of  Pets — especially  Dogs  and  Cats — are  authen¬ 
tic  and  practical,  and  enable  anyone  to  properly  minister  to  the  neces? 
sities  of  pets  either  in  Health  or  Illness.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Health:  How  to  Be  Well  and  Live  Long. 

The  Special  Mission  of  this'Yamphlel  is  fully  indicated  by  its  sub-title. 
Rational  Personal  Care  of  One’s  Natural  Physical  Condition,  without 
the  Aid  of  Drugs  and  Medicines,  except  when  the  latter  are  absolutely 
necessary,  are  two  of  the  many  strong  points  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  Pamphlet.  Every  chapter  is  valuable  to  every  reader  of  it;  and  a 
perusal  of  the  entire  collection,  with  an  adoption  of  its  suggestions, 
is  almost  an  assurance  of  an  Agreeable,  Green.  Old  Age.  Price, 
15  Cents  per  Copy. 


METROPOLITAN 
HANDY  SERIES. 

Sold  at  the  Uniform  Price  of 
25  Cents  per  Copy. 


Pastimes  for  Child- 

Ten.  This  Popular  Pam¬ 
phlet  for  Children  has  been 
Revised  and  Enlarged,  and 
now  contains  some  of  the 
Most  Instructive  and  Enter¬ 
taining  Amusements  for  Rainy- 
Day  and  other  Leisure  Hours 
ever  issued.  It  is  filled  with 
Drawing  Designs,  Games,  In¬ 
structions  for  Mechanical  Toys, 
Cutting  Out  a  Menagerie, 
Making  a  Circus  of  Stuffed  and  Paper  Animals,  etc.,  etc.  Price, 
25  Cents  per  Copy. 

Venetian  Iron  Work:  The  Instructions  and  Designs 
in  this  handsomely  illustrated  Manual  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  to 
every  one  interested  in  Venetian  Iron  Work.  The  details  are  minute, 
the  Implements  fully  described,  and  the  Designs  so  clear  that  the 
amateur  will  have  no  difficulty  in  developing  the  work  Price, 
25  Cents  per  Copy. 

Parlor  Plants  and  Window  Gardening.  The 

Amateur  Florist  cannot  fail  to  comprehend  the  contents  of  this 
pamphlet  or  become  expert  in  the  raising  of  House  Plants.  It  tells  all 
about  Necessary  Temperatures,  Suitable  Rooms,  the  Extermination  of 
Insect  Pests,  and  the  Care  of  Hundreds  of  Plants,  all  of  them  being 
F’ully  Described  and  Illustrated.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 

>  Artistic  Alphabets  for  Marking  and  Engrossing. 

This  Book  illustrates  Fancy  Letters  of  various  sizes,  the  fashionable 
Script-Initial  Alphabet  in  several  sizes,  numerous  Cross-stitch  and 
Bead-work  Alphabets,  and  a  department  of  Rflig-ious  and  Society 
Emblems.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 


Recitations  and  How  to  Recite.  This  Pamphlet 

consists  of  a  large,  collection  of  famous'  and  favorite  recitations,  and 
also  includes  some  novelties  in  the  way  of  poems  and  monologues  sure 
to  meet  with  general  approval.  It  is  an  eminently  satisfactory  work 
from  which  to  choose  recitations  for  the  parlor,  for  school  exhibitions, 
Church  entertainments,  etc.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 

Social  Evening  Entertainments.  The  Entertain¬ 
ments  described  in  this  pamphlet  are  Novel,  Original,  Amusing  and 
Instructive,  and  not  of  the  Purely  Conventional  Types.  A  few  of  the 
many  offered  are:  A  Literary  Charade  Party,  A  Witch  Party,  A  Ghost 
Ball,  A  Hallowe’en  German,  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Entertainment,  A 
Flower  Party,  A  Fancy-Dress  Kris  Kringle  Entertainment,  The  Bower’s 
Christmas  Tree,  A  St.  Valentine’s  Masquerade  Entertainment,  etc.,  etc. 
Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Dining-Room  and  Its  Appointments. 

This  Pamphlet  is  issued  in  the  Interests  of  The  Home,  and  is  of  special 
value  to  Wives  and  Daughters  who,  by  their  individual  care  and  efforts, 
are  Flome- Makers.  It  contains  Illustrated  Suggestions  for  Furnishing 
a  F)ining-Room;  Instructions  for  its  Care  and  that  of  its  General 
Belongings ;  The  Laying  of  the  Table  for  Special  and  Ordinary  Occa¬ 
sions;  Designs  for  and  Descriptions  and  Illustrations  of  Decorated 
Table-Linen  of  All  Varieties;  Fancy  Folding  of  Napkins;  and  Dmailed 
Instructions  for  Polite  Deportment  at  the  Table,  etc.,  etc.  Price, 
25  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Home  is  an  attractive  Pamphlet  containing  experienced 
advice  upon  the  selection  of  a  Residence.  Sanitation,  Renovation,  Fur¬ 
nishing,  Upholstering.  Table  Service,  Carving,  House  Cleaning,  The 
Repairing  of  China,  Preservation  of  Furs,  The  Cleaning  of  Laces, 
Feathers  and  Gloves,  and  a  great  variety  of  allied  facets  helpful  to  the 
Housekeeper.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 
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THE  BUTTERICK  CUTLERY. 

&T  Order  these  Goods  by  Numbers,  Cash  with  Order.  Cutlery,  ordered  at  the  retail  or  single-pair  rate,  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any  Address 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland  or  Mexico.  When  ordered  at  dozen  rates,  transportation  charges  must  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering. 
If  the  party  ordering  desires  a  mail  package  registered,  8  cents  extra  should  be  remitted  with  the  order.  Rates  by  the  Gross  furnished  on 
application.  Dozen  rates  will  not  be  allowed  on  less  than  half  a  dozen  of  one  style  ordered  at  one  time,  nor  gross  rates  on  less  than  half  a  gross. 


T«  CHAMPION  CHEAP  SCISSORS. 

Made  of  English  Razor  Steel,  full  Nickel- 
Plated  and  Neatly  Finished. 


No.  II.— LADIES’  SCISSORS  (5 %  inches  long). 

25  Cents  per  Pair;  $2.00  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cents. 

No.  12— POCKET  SCISSORS  (3)4  inches  long). 

25  Cents  per  Pair:  $2.00  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  15  Cents. 


No.  13.— POCKET  SCISSORS  (4  inches  long). 


30  Cents  per  Pail;  $2.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cents. 

No.  14.— POCKET  SCISSORS  (4)4  inches  long). 

35  Cents  per  Pair;  $3.00  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cents. 


No.  15.- 


RIPPING  OR  SURGICAL  SCISSORS 
(5  inches  long). 

Postage  per 


30  Cents  per  Pair:  $2.50  per  Dozen  Pairs. 

Dozen  Pairs,  10  Cents. 


No.17.— SEWING-MACHINE  SCISSORS  and  THREAD- 
CUTTER  (4  inches  long). 

(With  Scissors  Blades  1)4  inch  long,  having  File  Forcep  Points 
to  catch  and  pull  out  thread  ends.) 

*0  Cents  per  Pair:  $3.75  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  10  Cents. 


No.  18.— TAILORS’  POINTS  and  DRESSMAKERS’ 

SCISSORS  (4)4  inches  long). 

30  Cts.  per  Pair  ;  $2.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cts. 

No.  19. —  TAILORS’  POINTS  and  DRESSMAKERS’  SCISSORS 

(5) 4  inches  long). 

40  Cts.  per  Pair  ;  $3.75  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  25  Cts. 

No.  20.  — TAILORS’  POINTS  and 

(6) 4  inches 

50  Cts.  per  Pair  ;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs. 


DRESSMAKERS’  SCISSORS 
long). 

Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  30  Cts. 


1” 


it 


These  Scissors  are  made  of  the  finest  English  Razor  Steel,  and 
are  designed  especially  for  Cutting  Silk  and  other  fine  fabrics  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  unravel  the  warp  of  the  material. 

They  are  full  finished,  full  ground  and  nickel-plated. 

Being  extra  hard- 
tempered,  they  will 
retain  their  cutting 

edge  for  many  years.  While  very  delicate  and  dainty- 
looking  in  construction,  they  are  really  very  strong, 
which  makes  them  Ideal  light-cutting  Scissors. 

No.  26.— (434  inches  long). 

40  Cts.  per  Pair  ;  $3.75  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  10  Cts. 

No.  27.— (534  inches  long). 

50  Cts-  per  Pair  ;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  15  Cts. 

No.  28.— (6%  inches  long). 

60  Cts.  per  Pair ;  $5.25  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  25  Cts. 
Rates  by  the  Gross  furnished  on  application. 

If  the  above  Cutlery  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  nearest 


The  Banner  Button-Hole  Cutters. 

These  various  Cutters  are  of  Solid  Steel 
throughout  and  full  Nickel-plated. 


No.  I. 


-ADJUSTABLE  BUTTON-HOLE  CUTTERS, 
with  Outside  Screw  (4  inches  long). 


25  Cents  per  pair:  $2.00  per  Dozen  Pairs 
per  Dozen  Pairs,  15  Cents. 

No.  1. — In  these  Cutters  the  size  of  the  Button-Hole  to  be  cm 
regulated  by  an  Adjustable  Screw,  so  that 
Button-Holes  can  be  cut  of  any  size  and  of 
uniform  length. 


FIRST  QUALITY  STRAIGHT  I  BENT  SHEARS. 

jgp-  Made  of  Solid  Razor  Steel  throughout,  full  Nickel-Plated, 
with  Ringer -Shaped  Hows  and  Screw  Adjustment. 
In  lots  of  Half  a  Dozen  or  more,  these  Shears  can 
generally  be  sent  more  cheaply  by  express. 


No.  16.— DRESSMAKERS’  or  HOUSEKEEPERS’  STRAIGHT 
SHEARS  [7%  inches  long). 

50  Cents  per  Pair;  $4,50  per  Dozen  Pairs. 

No.  21.— DRESSMAKERS’  or  HOUSEKEEPERS’  BENT  SHEARS 

(734  inches  long). 

(With  Patent  Spring  that  forces  the  Shanks  apart  and  the  Edges  together, 
making  the  Shears  cut  evenly  independent  of  the  screw.) 

75  Cents  per  Pair  ;  $6.50  per  Dozen  Pairs. 

No.  22.— DRESSMAKERS’  or  HOUSEKEEPERS’  BENT  SHEARS 

(934  inches  long), 

(With  Patent  Adjusting  Spring,  as  in  No.  21.) 

$1.00  per  Pair  ;  $9.00  per  Dozen  Pairs. 


IS 


No.  2. — ADJUSTABLE  BUTTON-HOLE  CUTTERS, 
with  Inside  Gauge-Screw  (4  inches  long). 

50  Cents  per  Pair;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage 
per  Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cents. 

No.  2. — These  Cutters  are  of  English  Razor  Steel,  full  Nickel-plated, 
aud  Forged  by  Hand.  The  Gauge-Screw  being 
on  the  inside,  there  is  no  possibility  of  it  catching 
in  the  goods  when  in  use. 


No.  3.— ADJUSTABLE  BUTTON-HOLE  CUTTERS, 
with  Sliding  Gauge  on  Graduated  Scale 
(4)4  inches  long). 

75  Cts.  per  Pair;  $6.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cts. 

No.  3. — These  Cutters  are  of  English  Razor  Steel,  Full  Nickel-plated 
and  Hand-forged.  They  are  regulated  by  a  Brass  Gauge,  with  a  Phos¬ 
phor-Bronze  Spring  sliding  along  a  Graduated  Scale,  so  that  the  But- 
j  ton- Hole  can  be  cut  to  measure. 

Butterick  Pattern  Agency,  send  your  Order,  with  the  Price, 
direct  to  Us,  and  the  goods  will  be  forwarded,  prepaid,  to  your  Address. 

THt  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited),  7  to  1  7  W,  1  3th  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  BUTTERICK  CUTLERY. 


(CO  2STTIISrTTE13D.) 


The  Butterick  Manicure  Implements. 

The  goods  here  offered  are  Low-Priced  and  of  High  Qualit.v  and 
Superior  Designs,  having  the  approval  of  Leading  Pro-  ^  ^ 
fessional  Manicures  and  Chiropodists. 


No.  4.— MANICURE  CUTICLE  SCISSORS  (4  Ins.  long). 

50  Cents  per  Pair;  $4,50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage 
per  Dozen  Pairs,  10  Cents. 

Ho.  4. — These  Cuticle  Scissors  are  of  English  Razor  Steel,  Needle- 
pointed,  Hand-forged  and  Ground  by  Prench  Cutlers. 


No.  5.— BENT  NAIL-SCISSORS  (3%  ins.  long). 

50  Cts.  per  Pair;  $4.50  per  Doz.  Pairs.  Postage  per  Doz.  Pairs,  10  Cts. 

Ho.  5. — These  Bent  Nail-Scissors  are  of  English  Razor  Steel, 
Forged  by  Hand,  with  Curved  Blades  and  a  File  on  each  side. 


No.  6.— CUTICLE  KNIFE  (With  Blade  \%  inch  long). 

35  Cents  per  Knife  ;  $3.00  per  Dozen.  Postage  per  Dozen,  10  Cents. 

No.  6. — The  Handle  of  this  Cuticle  Knife  is  of  White  Bone,  and  the 
Blade  is  of  Hand-forged  English  Razor  Steel,  the  connection  being 
made  with  Aluminum  Solder  under  a  Brass  Ferrule. 


No.  7.— NAIL  FILE  (With  Blade  3^  inches  long). 

35  Cents  per  File  ;  $3.00  per  Dozen.  Postage  per  Dozen,  15  Cents. 

No.  7. — The  Handle,  Blade  and  Adjustment  of  this  Nail  File  are  the 
same  as  for  the  Cuticle  Knife,  and  the  Blade  is  of  English  Razor  Steel, 
Hand-forged  and  Hand-cut. 


No.  8.— CORN  KNIFE  (With  Blade  2 Inches  long). 

50  Cents  per  Knife;  $4.50  per  Dozen.  Postage  per  Dozen,  10  Cents. 
No.  8.— The  Handle,  Blade  and  Adjustment  of  this  Corn  Knife 
are  the  same  as  for  the  Cuticle  Knife. 


TRACING  WHEELS, 

These  Articles  we  Specially  Recommend  as  of  Supe¬ 
rior  Finish  and  Quality. 


No.  31.— -SINGLE  TRACING  WHEEL. 

15  Cts.  per  Wheel;  $1.00  per  Dozen  Wheels;  $10.00 per  Gross. 
Postage  per  Dozen  Wheels,  20  Cents. 


No.  32.— DOUBLE  TRACING  WHEEL. 

20  Cts.  per  Wheel;  $1.25  per  Dozen  Wheels. 
Fostfage  per  Dozen  Wheels,  20  Cents. 


33.— DOUBLE  ADJUSTABLE  TRACING  WHEEL. 

25  Cts.  per  Wheel;  $1.60  per  Dozen  Wheels.  Postage 
per  Dozen  Wheels,  25  Cents. 


Scissors  for  the  Work-Basket. 

The  Gloriana  Scissors  are  of  Razor  Steel,  with  Nickel  and  Gold 
embossed  Bows  fluted  along  the  sides,  and  polished  and  nickel- 
led  Blades  having  a  convex  finish  along  the  backs  and  full  regular  finish 
to  the  edges.  They  are  also  fitted  with  a  pat¬ 
ent  Spring,  which  forces  the  shanks  apart,  mak¬ 
ing  the  blades  cut  independently  of  the  screw. 


No.  23.— GLORIANA  SCISSORS 
(5%  inches  longj. 

50  Cents  per  Pair  ;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage 
per  Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cents. 

The  Gloriana  Embroidery  and  Ripping  Scissors  are  made  of  English 
Cast  Steel,  well  tempered  and  full  Nickel-plated.  The 
handles  are  embossed  in  gilt 
and  nickel,  and  the  Blades 
are  carefully  ground. 


No.  25. -GLORIANA  EMBROIDERY  AND  RIPPING 
SCISSORS  (4  inches  long). 

50  Cents  per  Pair ;  $4. 50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  10  Cents. 

The  Embroidery  Scissors  are  made  of  English  Razor  Steel,  Nickel- 
plated  and  Double-pointed.  They  are  used  as  Lace  and  Embroidery 
Scissors  and  Glove-Darners,  being  Dainty  and  Convenient  Implements 
of  the  Necessaire  and  Companion. 


No. 9. -EMBROIDERY  SCISSORS  No.lO.-EMBROIDERY SCISSORS 
( 3 %  inches  long).  (2)4  inches  long). 

20c.  per  Pair:  $1.60  per  Doz.  Pairs.  15c.  per  Pair;  $1.25  per  Doz.  Pairs. 
Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  5  Cents.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  5  Cents. 

The  combined  Folding  Pocket,  Nail  and  Ripping  Scissors  ire  made  of 
the  finest  grade  of  German  Steel,  full  Nickel-plated.  The  Handles  are 
hinged  on  the  Blades  so  as  to  fold  when  not  in  use.  The  inside  of  the 
Handle  contains  a  phosphor-bronze  Spring  which  keeps  the  blades  firm 
when  open,  making  an  indispensable  pair  of  Pocket  Scissors.  The  Blades 
are  filed  on  each  side  for  Manicure  purposes,  and  are 
ground  to  a  point  for  Ripprng  pur¬ 
poses.  Each  pair  is  packed  in  an 
Imitation  Morocco  case. 


No.  24.— Open  (4  inches  long). 
Closed  (2)4  inches  long). 

35  Cents  per  Pair;  $3.00  per 
Dozen  Pairs. 

Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  15  Cents. 
Rates  by  the  gross  furnished  on  application. 


Lamp-Wick  Trimmers, 


No.  29.— LAMP-WICK  TRIMMERS  (5 X  ins.  long). 

35  Cts.  per  Pair;  $3.00  per  Doz.  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  30  Cts. 

No.  29. — These  Trimmers  are  carefully  designed  to  trim  wicks  evenly 
and  are  of  fine  Steel,  full  Nickel-plated  and  neatly  finished. 


1^"' Order  by  Numbers,  Cash  with  Order.  Ordered  at  the  retail  or  single-pair  rate,  these  Goods  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any  Address  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Newfoundland  or  Mexico.  When  ordered  at  dozen  rates,  transportation  charges  must  he  paid  by  the  party  ordering.  If  the  party  order¬ 
ing  desires  a  mail  package  registered,  8  cents  extra  should  be  sent  with  the  order.  Rates  by  the  gross  furnished  on  application.  Dozen  Rates  will  not 
be  allowed  on  less  than  half  a  dozen  of  one  style  ordered  at  one  time,  nor  gross  rates  on  less  than  half  a  gross.  If  the  Goods  cannot  be  procured  from 
the  nearest  Butterick  Pattern  Agency,  Send  your  Order,  with  the  Price,  direct  to  Us,  and  the  Goods  will  be  forwarded,  prepaid,  to  your  address. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited),  7  to  1 7  W.  1 3th  Street,  New  York. 
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Agreeable 


Syrup  of  Figs 


Mild  and  Sure 


‘ Pleasant  to  the  taste  and  free  from  object 
tionable  substances.  Physicians  recommend 
it.  Millions  have  found  it  invaluable. 
Taken  regularly  in  small  doses,  its  effect 
will  give  satisfaction  to  the  most  exacting. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 


VIE  A  ENESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED. 

lltHPOur  INVISIBLE  Tube  Cushions  help  when  alj 
■  ■  else  fails,  as  glasses  help  eyes.  Self-adjusting, 
■a  Pain.  Whispers  hoard.  Sole  Depot,  F.  llUeox  Co.,  868  B’way, 
■.I.  Send  for  Book.  Consultation  and  OFFICE  TRIAL  FREE 

ad  ies  W a n ted  ^^^Le? 


t 


Good  wages  made.  Work  permanent.  No  can¬ 
vassing.  Send  self-stamped  envelope.  MISS 
MODELLE  MILLER,  New  Carlisle,  Ind. 


^  Writing  thoroughly  taught 
_  _  _  J  by  mail  or  personally. 

Litimtlong  procured  all  pupils  when  competent* 
"end  for  circular.  W.  G.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  N.  Y* 

Circulars  and  FIRST  LESSONS  FREE. 


WE  PAY 


neighbors’  addresses. 

News  Clipping  Co.,  Dept.  BA,  304  West  139t 


Cash,  $5  to  $100  a  thou¬ 
sand  for  Newspaper  Clip¬ 
pings,  all  kinds,  and  your 
Particulars  for  stamp. 

h  St.,  N.  Y. 


LADIES 


Make  big  money,  quick  sales  and 
.  lastingcustomerssellingourMack- 

_ _  '  intosh  skirts  and  other  new  goods. 

Befirstto  sell  them.  Fresh  territory.  Catalogue  free 

LADIES  SUPPLY  CO.,  3118  Forest  Ave.,  Chicago. 


11%  ■  |  ■  good  wages  to  work  for 

U  I  arilOC  me  at  home;  light  work; 
IQy  kQUIvw  good  pay,  part  time. 

Write,  with  stamp,  Mrs. 
E.  E.  Bassett  Suite,  904  Marshall  Field  Building,  Chicago. 


COINS 


If  you  have  any  rare  American  or  for¬ 
eign  coins  or  paper  money  issued  before 
1878,  keep  them  and  send  two  stamps  for 

_  _ _ _  _ 1  Illustrated  Circular  No. 20.  Fortunefor 

somebody.  Numisinatic  Bank, Boston,  Mass.  Coin  Dept.  D. 


To  sell 
the  best 
selling  corsets 


WANTFfl*  LADY  AGENTS 

Jl  All  JL  LiU  I  wearing  and  best  sellii  „ 
on  earth  — The  Hygeia.  For  all  particulars,  write 
THE  WESTERN  CORSET  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR  REMOVED. 

I  have  a  quick,  safe,  permanent  remedy.  To  Intro¬ 
duce  it,  I  will  send  a  $1.00  bottle,  sealed,  free.  Address, 
MRS.  G.  G.  DeVERE. 

P.  O.  Box  494.  _ Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Expelled 
alive  in  60 
minutes 

with  head,  or  no  charge.  Send  2c  stamp  for  circular. 
Dr.  M.  Ney  Smith  .Specialist,  721  Olive .  St.  Louis ,  Mo. 


THE  DELINEATOR. 


Mlcts  as  a  perfect  laxative  should,  cleansing 
and  refreshing  the  system  without  weakening 
it;  permanently  curing  Constipation  arid 
its  effects. 


TAPE-WORM 


insaiMY  HUSBAND0"-"'*" 

$G0  Kenwood  Machine  for  •  $23.0C 
^$50  Arlington  Machine  for  -  $19.5C 

47  other  styles  including  Machines  at 

_ I  $8.00,  $11.00  and  $15.00.  All  attach* 

mentsFREE.  We  pay  freight  ship  any¬ 
where  on  30  days  free  trial,  in  any  home 
i  without  asking  one  cent  in  advance.  Buy 
'  from  factory.  Save  agents  large  profits. 

1  Over  100,000  In  use.  Catalogue  and  testi- 
Imonials  Free.  Write  at  once.  Addresa 
Vinfullj,  CASH  BUYERS’ UNION, 
158-164  West  Van  Buren  St.,  B  6,  Chicago,  III 

SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR  PERMANENTLY  REMOVED 

No  matter  if  you  have  tried  everything 
~~  else  on  earth  and  failed,  We  positively 

*  guarantee  NOHAIKO  to  destroy  ever 
iroot  and  render  future  growth  abso- 
llutely  impossible.  Harmless  as  cream. 
I  Treatment  requires  but  five  minutes. 
Price  $1,00,  mailed  secure  from  observa¬ 
tion.  Send  4c:  stamps  for  book  and 
sealed  particulars  in  plain  envelope. 
NohaliO  Chemical  Co.,  Dep’ti,  St  Louis, Mo. 


®®®®®®®®®®® 


o:o:o:o:o:o 


\  can  ea 

People,?; 

their  weight  10  to  15  lbs.', 
a  month  by  a  new  lierbalSJ 
remedy.  Hr.  IsaacfJ 
Brooks,  a  noted  phy¬ 
sician  says:  “It’s  a^J 
safe  and  powerful  fat® 
reducer,  yetso  simple® 
that  ANY  CHILD® 
can  take  it.”  Mr.  C.® 
E.  Perdue,  with  SEC-® 
KETARY  of  STATE® 
Springfield, III.,  writes, 

“You  have  a  good); 
remedy. 

I  lost 


135 


lbs. | 


‘ Preventives  in  season  are  much  surer  than 
belated  drugs.  Ml  healthy  condition  of  the 
Kidneys,  Liver  and  Bowels  is  the  strongest 
safeguard  against  Headaches,  racking  Colds, 
or  Fevers. 


The 

Corn 


won’t  linger  longer 
after  It’s  treated  with 
A-CORN  SALVE. 
15c.  box  —  druggists  or 
by  mail. 

GIANT  CHEMICAL  Chv 
805  Cherry  Street,  Pintado, 


GRAY  HAIR  RESTORED 

to  its  natural  color  by  LEE’S  1IAIR  ME11I- 
CASiT,  no  dye. harmless,  pleasant  odor,  $1.00  a  bottle 
LEE’S  HAIR  TONIC  removes  dandruff,  stops 
hair  from  fal  ling  out  andpromotes  growth  $1.00  a  bottle 
LEE  MEDICANT  CO  108  Fulton  st.,N.Y.rpCC 
Illustrated  Treatise  on  Hair  on  application!  IU.L 


_ _ _ land  feel  splendid. 

®MKS. STELLA  LEWIS, Dunkirk, O.  ,writes:£j 
‘It  reduced  meGSlba.  and  I  feel  better  nowthans 

have  for  years.” - It  Is  “purely  vegetable”)*: 

Xand  absolutely  the  safest  and  best  remedy  for® 

I  xJObesity.  No  starving.  No  sickness.  A  sample® 
®box  and  full  particulars  in  a  plain  (sealed  )envel-» 
® ope  sent  FREE  to  an vone  for  4c.  Address  ® 
SHALL  &  CO.,“L,”Drawer404,  St.  Louis, Mo.® 
®@®®®®®®®®vst®(SXSXSX21®®®®®®®®®® 

Ladies  wishing  to 
make  money  in  a 
quiet  and  refined 
way  can  find  the  means  of  so  doing  by  addressing, 
enclosing  a  2c.  stamp,  THE  HAZELT1NE  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 


REMARKABLE  OFFER. 


Send  four  cents  in 
I  *  stamps,  a  lock  of 
—  your  nair,  name, 
age,  sex,  leading  symptoms  and  receive  a  Scientiiie 
Diagnosis  of  your  disease.  Add.  J.  C.  HAT-  D*  l"*fr  §*“ 
DORF,  M.  D.,  Grand  Rapids*  Mich,  i  ■  %  E»  E- 


saves  labor  and  fuel.  Fits  any  stove,  + 
odor.  Good  pay  to  agents,  either  sex. 4 
2385  sold  in  one  town.  VVrite  (P.  O.  728),# 
BEVERIDGE  MFG.  CO.*  Baltimore,  Md.# 

##•#####+++•++++++*+++++••* 


MANN  BONE  CUTTERS  ^ 


TRY  THEM  BEFORE  YOU  PAY  FOB  THEM. 
NOTHING  ON  BARTH  WILL 


up 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

Like  Green  Cut  Bone.  Ill.  catlg.  free  if  you  name 
this  paper.  F.W.  MANN  CO.,  MILFORD.  MASS. 


Asthma 


The  African  Kola  Plant, 

discovered  in  Congo,  West 
—  Africa,  is  Nature’s  Sure 
Cure  for  Asthma.  Cure  Guaranteed  or  No 
Pay.  Export  Office,  1164  Broadway,  New  York. 

For  Large  Irial  Case.  FREE  by  Mail,  address 
SOLA  IMPORTING  CO.,  132  Vine oi, .Cincinnati, Ohio. 


5C- 


ONE  PINT  OF  LEMON  JELLY 

For  5  cents  in  stamps  we  will  send  a  package 
of  our  Acidulated  Gelatine.  No  Lemons 
required.  A  child  can  make  it. 

CHAS.  B.  KNOX,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  McMICHAEL,  having  made  the  “Treatment  of 
O-^IXTOIEDFL  and  its  CURE  ”  a 

study  for  years,  will  answer  all  letters  from  those  afflicted. 

McMichael  Private  Hospital,  23  Glenwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

M  any  years  experience  enables 
us  to  scientifically  treat  and  ef- 
,  fectually  cure  Cancer  and  Tu¬ 
mors  without  the  knife.  48  page  Book  Free.  Address 

Drg.McLeish  &  Weber.419  John  St. Cincinnati, O. 


NO  CANVASSING  OR  PEDDLING  I 


References  given  and  required. 


FREE  TO  BALD  HEADS. 

We  will  send  free  on  application  full  in¬ 
formation  how  to  grow  hair  upon  bald  heads, 
6top  hair  falling  and  produce  a  fine  growth  of 
whiskers,  moustaches,  etc. 

D.  LORRIMER  &.  CO., 

1005  Penn  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WOULD  YOU 


Like  a  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  and  $150  month- 
ly,if  bo  write  us  at  once. 
We  will  send  you  full  particulars  Free,  or  a  valuable 
sample  of  our  goods  in  Sterling  Silver  upon  receipt 
of  Five  Two  cent  stamps  for  postage,  etc.  Address 

Standard  Silver  Ware  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Better  Than  Buttermilk! 

Milky- Whey  Complexion  Soap  produces  velvety,  soft, 
-uddy  skin.  A  wonderful  blemish  remover.  Large 
cake  ten  cents,  postage  paid.  Ladies  double  money 
selling  it.  SAPO  MFG.  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


YOU 


Y ou  can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  A  new 
guide  to  rapid  wealth,  with  ‘A 4  0  fine  en« 
gravings,  sent  free  to  any  person.  This 
is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime.  Write  at  once. 
Ijvnn  <&  Co.4S  Bond  St.  New  York 


. .  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

can  earn  pocket  money  in  spare  moments  ;  also  hand- 
somepresent  to  each.  Send  name;  no  cash  required. 
Daniel  Stayner  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Shorthand 


for  note-taking  in  a  few  HOURS; 
reporting  in  a  few  WEEKS.  No 
shading,  no  position.  Exclusive 
World’s  Faib  Awaed.  Leading  everywhere.  Free  lesson 
and  circulars. Write  H.M.Pernin,  Author,  Detroit, Mich. 


GANGER 


When  You  Get  Married 

Let  us  furnish  your  Wedding  Invitations.  Correct 
styles.  50  for  $3.00 ;  100,  $4.50.  Express  prepaid.  Send  for 
samples.  Franklin  Printing  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


STOUT  ABDOMENS 

AND  LARGE  HIPS 

!  Are  reduced hy  my  Own  Methods,  Safe,  Easy,  Per¬ 
manent.  For  full  information,  Address,  with  stamp, 
Dr.  Edith  Berdan,  113  Ellison  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

PFD^ftVAI  I  am  Making  Good  Wages 

■  Is  *  \  v3  a-F  1  x  /  1  Li  *at  writing  and  other  home 
work.  Will  send  full  particulars  FREE  to  any  LADY 
enclosing  stamp.  This  Is  no  deception. 

MRS.  T.  L.  FOWLER,  E.  PEMBROKE,  N.  H. 

MRS.  BRADLEY’S  removes  MOTH,  TAN, 

FRECKLES,  PIMPLES, 
OILY  SKIN,  BLACK¬ 
HEADS.  By  mail,  25c. 
Agents  wanted.  Dress¬ 
makers  and  Milliners 
Mrs.  C.  S.  BRADLEY,  Omaha,  Neb. 


FACE  WASH 


600  SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES 

All  makes  lHust  lie  Closed  Out,  $5.00  to 
$25.00  each.  Send  for  Descriptive  Lists. 
H.  S.  MEAD  &  PRENTISS,  Chicago,  III 


NOTICE. 

jJ^gp^Persons  inquiring  about  or  send¬ 
ing  for  goods  advertised  in  this  maga¬ 
zine  will  confer  a  favor  by  stating,  in 
their  correspondence  with  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  that  they  saw  the  advertisement 
in  The  Delineator. 


I  AT1IFQ  without buslnessex- 
UnUILu  perience  are  mak¬ 
ing  immente  Bales  of  Mme. 
MoCABE’S  CORSETS  AND 
WAISTS.  Send  for  agents’  terms. 

St.  Louis  Corset  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mof 

(Dept.  G.) 


RUPTURE. 


Sure  Cure  at 
home.  Sealed 
book  free.  Dr. 
W.S.Rlce,Box  440, 
Smithville,  N.  Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 

WRITE  for  FREE  Information  how  TO  REMOVE  1IA1R 

permanently,  without  slightest  injury  to  the  skin,  much  superior 
:o  electric  needle.  THE  CCRTIS  CO.,  186,  Slid  Street,  Chicago. 


How  to  Me  measures  tot  Patterns. 


To  Measure  for  a 
Lady’s  Basque  or  any 
Garment  requiriny  a 
Hast  Measure  to  be 
taken:— Put  the  measure 
around  the  body,  over  the 
dress,  close  under  the  arras, 
drawing  it  closely— not  too 
tight. 

To  Measure  for  a 
Lady’s  Skirt  or  any 
Garment  requiriny  a 
Waist  Measure  to  be 
taken: — Put  the  measure 
around  the  waist,  over  the 
dress. 

To  Measure  for  a 
Lady’s  Sleeve: — Put  the 
Measure  around  the  muscu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  upper  arm, 
about  an  inch  below  the 
lower  part  of  the  arm’s-eye, 
drawing  the  tape  closely — 

NOT  TOO  TIGHT. 

Take  the  Meas¬ 
ures  eor  Misses’  and  Lit¬ 


tle  Girls’  Patterns  the  same  as  for  Ladies’.  In  ordering,  give  the  ages  also. 


To  Measure  for  a  Man’s  or  Hoy’s  Coat  or  Vest:— Put  the  measure  around  the  body,  under  the 
jacket,  close  under  the  arms,  drawing  it  closely — not  too  tight.  In  ordering  for  a  boy,  give  the  age  also. 

To  Measure  for  a  Man’s  or  Hoy’s  Overcoat  .-—Measure  around  the  breast,  over  the  garment  the 
coat  is  to  be  worn  over.  In  ordering  for  a  boy,  give  the  age  also. 

To  Measure  for  a  Man’s  or  Hoy’s  Trousers :— Put  the  measure  around  the  body,  over  the  trous¬ 
ers  at.  the  waist,  drawing  it  closely— not  too  tight.  In  ordering  for  a  boy,  give  the  age  also. 

To  Measure,  for  a  Man’s  or  Jloy’s  Shirt For  the  size  of  the  neck,  measure  the  exact  size  where 
the  neck-band  encircles  it,  and  allow  one  inch— thus,  if  the  exact  size  be  14  inches,  select  a  Pattern  m:  i  1 
lfi  inches.  For  the  breast,  put  the  measure  around  the  body,  over  the  vest,  under  the  jacket  or  coat,  ciose 
under  the  arms,  drawing  it  closely— not  too  tight.  In  ordering  a  Boy’s  Shirt  Pattern,  give  the  age  also. 


Offer  to  nicfyscis  ot  Patterns. 


To  any  retail  customer  sending  us 
by  mail,  at  one  time,  $1.00  or  more 
l®  for  patterns,  we  will,  on  receipt  thereof, 
send  a  copy  ofTHE  Metropolitan  Catalogue,  post-paid,  free  of  charge.  Or,  to  any  re¬ 
tail  customer  sending  us  by  mail,  at  one  time,  50  cents  for  Patterns,  with  io  cents  addi¬ 
tional,  we  will  forward,  on  receipt  thereof,  a  copy  of  The  Metropolitan  Catalogue. 


Bates  tot  Paataaes  ot  Patterns. 


On  orders  for  Packages  of  Pat¬ 
terns  the  following  Discounts  will 
be  allowed,  but  the  Entire  Amount 

must  be  ordered  at  one  time.  In  ordering,  specify  the  Patterns  by  their  Numbers. 

On  Receipt  of  $3.00,  we  will  allow  a  Selection  to  the  Value  of  $4.00  in  Patterns. 

“  “  5.00,  “  “  “  “  “  7.00  “  “ 

“  “  10.00,  “  “  “  “  15,00  “  “ 

Patterns  at  Package  Rates  will  be  sent,  Transportation  Free,  to  any  part  of  the  world. 


Our  Patterns  wim  laoels  Printed  la  Spaolsi). 


To  meet  a  con¬ 
stantly  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for 

our  goods  in  Spanish-speaking  countries,  we  have  had  translated  into  Spanish  the 
Labels  giving  directions  for  using  our  Patterns,  and  beg  to  announce  that  any  Pattern 
of  our  manufacture  can  be  obtained  with  a  Spanish  Label  from  our  General  Office,  or 
through  any  of  the  Branch  Offices  or  Agencies  for  the  sale  of  our  Goods,  at  the  price 
of  the  same  Pattern  containing  a  Label  printed  in  English  only. 

Though  Agents  in  English-speaking  countries  do  not  carry  in  stock  Patterns  con¬ 
taining  Labels  printed  in  Spanish,  they  will  be  pleased  at  any  time  to  order  the  same 
for  customers  who  may  desire  them. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited.,  T  to  It  W.  13th  St.,  New  York. 


RE  WARE  OF  IMPOSTORS. 


lOO  Dollars  Reward. 

WE  WILL  PAY  $  |  OO  to  any  person  securing  the  arrest,  sentence  and  incarceration 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  months,  of  any  unauthorized  party,  who,  claiming  to 
be  an  Agent  for  this  Company,  obtains  money  fraudulently,  either  by  taking  Subscrip¬ 
tions  to  our  Publications  or  bv  the  fictitious  establishment  of  Agencies  for  the  sale  of  our  Goods. 

SPECIAL  WARNING!  — A  favorite  device  employed  by  many  impostors  is  to 
offer,  as  an  inducement  to  obtain  fictitious  Subscriptions  to  The  Delineator,  Fifty  Cents’  worth 
of  Patterns,  Material  for  a  Wrapper,  or  some  other  article  of  merchandise  us  a  Premium  on 
each  Subscription.  Our  representatives  are  authorized  to  give  The  Metropolitan  Catalogue 
of  Fashions  free,  except  for  transportation,  with  each  Subscription  to  Thf.  Delineator,  and 
Nothing  but  The  Metropolitan  Catalogue.  Any  person  claiming  to  act  for  us,  who 
offers  anything  else,  is  an  Impostor,  and  should  be  immediately  subjected  to  arrest. 

Our  Authorized  Representatives  are  at  all  times  able  to  produce  conclusive  evidence  of 
their  authority  to  act  for  us,  and  are  equipped  with  Letters  of  Introduction  from  the  Mercantile 
Agencies.  When  such  evidence  is  desired,  it  will  be  promptly  supplied  in  a  courteous  and  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  Our  Travelling  Agents  are  all  gentlemen  (we  have  no  lady  travellers),  and  are 
ever  ready  to  establish  their  right  to  transact  business  for  us. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited), 

7  to  17  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York. 


TAE  SMALL 
CATAL0G0E 
of  FASHIONS 

FOR  AUTUMN,  1896, 

Is  a  very  Handy  Pamphlet,  and 
is  replete  with  illustrations  in 
miniature  of  all  the  Current 
Styles.  If  you  cannot  obtain 
a  Copy  at  the  nearest  agency 
for  the  sale  of  onr  Patterns, 
send  your  order  for  it  to  us, 
with  a  two-cent  stamp  to  pre¬ 
pay  postage,  and  we  will  mail  it 
free  to  your  address. 

the  CATALOGOE 
of  SELECT 
STYLES 

FOR  AUTUMN 

AND  WINTER,  1896-’97, 

IS  ALSO  READY. 

It  contains  illustrations  of 
many  Desirable  Garments  not 
found  among  the  Current 
Fashions,  and  of  Articles  of 
Household  Use  and  Ornament. 
If  a  copy  of  this  Catalogue 
cannot  be  procured  from  any 
of  our  Agents,  we  will  send  it 
free  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent 
stamp. 

il-s^NOTE. — A  Copy  of  the 

Small  Catalogue  of  Fashions, 

with  a  copy  of  the  Catalogue 
of  Select  Styles,  will  be  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  three  cents  in 
stamps  to  prepay  postage. 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Co. 

(LIMITED), 

7  to  17  W.  13th  St.,  New  York. 


To  Advertisers! 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  handling 
articles  of  household  use  or  ornament 
can  bring  their  goods  prominently  be¬ 
fore  the  buying  Public  by  advertising 
them  in  The  Delineator,  which  has  a 
guaranteed  circulation  of  Over  Half  a 
Million  Copies  a  Month,  and  is  read 
by  a  buying  Clientele  whose  faith  in 
the  Publieaiion  is  founded  on  the  fact 
that  we  aim  to  furnish  them  with  ad¬ 
vices  the  good  taste  of  which  cannot 
be  questioned. 

The  Advertising  Rate  is  $2.00  per 
Agate  bine,  which  is  less  than  Half  a 
Cent  a  Line  per  Thousand  Copies. 

So  advertisement  for  less  space  than 
5  Lines  will  be  accepted. 

Address  communications  regarding 
advertising  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Pollard,  7  to 
17  West  13lh  Street,  New  York. 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Co. 

(limited), 

7  to  17  W.  13th  Street,  New  York. 


THE  BATH. — His  turn  next! 

From  the  original  Painting  in  the  possession  of  the 

Proprietors  of 

PEARS’  SOAP. 

There  are  soaps  offered  as  substitutes  for  PEARS’  which  are  dangerous  Be  sure 
you  get  PEARS’ which  is  superior  to  all  others  for  the  Toilet.  Then  there’s  PEARS’ 
SHAVINC  STICK  the  best  shaving  soap  in  the  world. 
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AUTUMN  NUMBER 
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ITHACA,  NY  1465. 
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PUBLISHED  BY 

THE 


(LIMITER) 


OCTOBER.  PRICE.  15  GENTS. 

ENTERED  AT  THE  POST-OFFICE  AT  NEW  YORK ,  2V.  F,  AS  SECOND-CLASS  MATTER. 
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ACTING  AS  A  PROFESSION  FOR  WOMEN,  By  Viola  Allen,  IN  THIS  NUMBER. 
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^‘Who  wins  the  eyes,  wins  aJl. 
ou  regard 


_ _  ^  you  will 

certainly  use  SAFO  LI  0  *fi 

in  house-cle&ning-S^polio 
is  &  solid  cakeof-scouring- 
sod.p-Try  ih  in  house~cle&niru|* 

|  //.COPYRIGHT-:- 

YOU  ARE  JXT13OU0I> 

by  your  house  just  us  much  us  by  your  dress.  Keep  it  'neat  and  clean  and  your* 
reputation  will  shine.  Neglect  it  and  your  good  name  will  suffer.  T>o  not  think  that 
house-cleaning  is  too  troublesome  ;  it  is  worth  all  it  costs 9  especially  if  you  reduce 
the  outlay  of  time  and  strength  by  using  SA  VOI  IO. 


BUY  YOUR  GARRETS BY  MAIL- 


FROM  THE  MILL 


TO  YOUR  FLOOR  DIRECT 
AND  ONLY  ONE  PROFIT  TO  PAY! 


Saving  You  at  Least  40  Per  Cent. 


our  MILLS. 


And  giving  you  the  very  latest  styles,  the  best 
qualities  and  the  most  beautiful  designs.  We 
do  the  largest  retail  carpet  business  in  the 
United  States.  We  employ  675  hands  in  our 
mills  and  sell  to  you  direct  at  one  small  profit. 

At  an  enormous  expense  we  have  issued 
a  magnificently  illustrated  catalogue,  show¬ 
ing  exact  designs,  colorings,  etc.  Selec¬ 
tions  can  be  made  from  this  book  as  well 
as  if  you  called  here  in  person.  This  cat¬ 
alogue  will  be  mailed  free. 

Samples  to  show  qualities  will  be  sent 
for  10  cents  to  cover  postage. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded  to  any  dissatisfied  patron. 


OUR  RETAIL  SALESROOMS. 


INGRAIN  CAKPBT;  Brussels  effects,  elegant  designs,  very  heavy 
goods,  regular  40  cent-quallty.  Our  price  only - 'ioc.  Yard 

Heavy  Superior  Ingrains.  These  goods  are,  without  exception,  tlie 
most  desirable  part-wool  Ingrains  on  the  market.  Regular  value,  50c.  per 
yard.  Our  price _ _ _ 35c.  lard 

Strictly  All-Wool  Extra  Super  Ingrain  Carpet,  Brussels  effect, 
heavy  weave,  newest  designs;  in  short  very  flue  goods.  Worth  70c.  per  yard. 
Our  price _ _ _ 48c.  Yard 


Heavy  Tapestry  Brussels,  Large  assortment,  rare  and  rich  colors,  hand¬ 
some  designs  and  patterns.  W011I1  70c.  per  yd.  Our  price  only  49c.  Yard 
Heavy  Nine- Wire  Eairnioiint  Brussels  Carpet.  Most  beautiful 
designs  and  colorings  of  any  Brussels  that  is  manufactured;  20  patterns  to 

select  from.  Worth  80c.  per  yard.  Our  price. . —  5 8c.  Yard 

Our  Acme  Brand  Brussels  Carpet  is  the  leader  in  the  market  of 
Brussels.  Superior  and  new,  special  designs,  soft,  velvety  and  rich  effects. 

Worth  90c.  per  yard.  Our  price  only.. . .  . 65c.  Yard 

Koyal  Crown  Velvet.  Rich  colors  and  ihe  highest  grade  manufactured. 
Very  soft  effects.  Worth  $1.35  yard.  Our  price  only _ 92c.  Yard 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 

To  those  sending  us  10c. 
to  cover  postage  we  will 
mail  a  package  of  samples 
of  the  goods  advertised 
above. 


Chicago  Merchandise  Co., 

LARGEST  RETAILERS  OF  CARPETS  IN  THE  U.  S., 

dept.  a.  808  and  810  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 


A.U  orders  amount¬ 
ing  to  $10  and  over 
will  be  shipped 

freight  prepaid. 


C.P  18 


fl^e^D  el  i  17  eat  o  r. 


DESCRIBED  ON  PAGE  404. 


October,  1896. 


* 


C.R  19 


.v».v« 


.V.V.'.V 


n^Oelipearor. 


r  rZ/{//n/n/  t  y  r  rr,f- r  f  (  .) . 

DESCRIBED  ON  PAGE  405. 


October,  1896. 
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IF 


YOU 


WANT 


ALL  THE  WOMEN  OF  AMERICA  EXTEND 


THAT  WOMAN 


one  •  f  the  first  editions  oj 
our  special  cloak  .  ,  . 


THE  PALM  OF  SUPERIORITY  TO 


misses  a  grand  opportu¬ 
nity  who  does  not  receive 
one  of  our  SPECIAL 

CLOAK 


.  .  .  THE 


CATALOGUE 


STEVENS’  CLOAKS 


this  Fally  you  should  write  at  once 
and  have  name  recorded.  It  null 
show  100  of  the  most  beautiful 
styles  and  greatest  cloak  bargains 
America  has  ever  known. 


CATALOGUES 


this  Fall.  Write  a  postal  card  at 
once  and  get  one  from  the  first  edi¬ 
tion — ready  about  September  \st. 


They  are  liot  only  made  from  a  superior  class  of  material ,  but  are  universally  admitted  to  be  of  a  superior 
style ,  Jit i  finish  and  workmanship ,  and  this  season  we  will  astonish  the  world  with  the  lowness  of  our  prices 

P/vnii  if  yOU  d0  n0t  flnd  1(V a11most  wonderful  value,  return  it  at  our  expense  and  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded, 

one^ hundred  such  bar -tins*  °  k  ,argain  you  ever  saw’ tel1  your  friends  to  write  for  our  Special  Cloak  Catalogue,  ready  about  September  1st,  showing 


824  FillC  SC 3.1  PlUSh  C3pc,  ^^h  funy^is^lo  a*t  only68  *0Tlg’  satln  rhadames,  lined,  richly  trimmed  with  Jet  and  marten  fur,  $10  00 
600 — Black  Cloth  Jacket,  fj,ad®n|y  inches  a,ng  from  flne  Biack  kersey  Beaver,  a  good  $10.00  garment,'  wouid  be  cheap  "at'  $8'.50,  <£5  qq 

652 — Black  Cloth  Cape,  aifV buttons v,r0m  “^ium-weight  fine  Black  Kersey,  beautlfuil'y “trimmed  with  same' cloth,  braids  d>4  rjn 

r.  a n<l  buttons  as  shown— this  cape  would  be  very  cheap  at  S7.50— our  oriee  onlv  3>T.UU 

655  BlaCk  Cloth  Cape,  opwed  onmwkht\wp!vpl}mwitnf1taaJ'  trimmed  on  al1  e<ifies  with  a  three-lnch  bias  strip  of  same,  tf;  z  rn 

r»i  _  ,,  ,  ,  C  U  twelve  rows  of  tailor  stitching— an  extra  flne  $10.00  garment  for  only. . . . ’  'P°.SU 

612  -Black  Cloth  Jacket,  at1?!?  extrf  fln<;  qua%J  °f  Kersey,  beautifully  trimmed  with  bias  strips  and  <£7  tn 

’  stitching  and  buttons  as  shown  In  cut-would  be  very  hard  to  equal  for  $12.50,  for  only . . .  .3U 

WRITE  TO-DAT  FOR  OUR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE — READY  ABOUT  SEPTEMBER  1st. 

CHAS.  A.  STEVENS  &  BROS.,  109  and  1 1 1  State  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


OXYGEN 

OXYGEN 

OXYGEN 

OXYGEN 

OXYGEN 

OXYGEN 

OXYGEN 

OXYGEN 

OXYGEN 

OXYGEN 

OXYGEN 

OXYGEN 

OXYGEN 

OXYGEN 

OXYGEN 

OXYGEN 

OXYGEN 

OXYGEN 

OXYGEN 

OXYGEN 

OXYGEN 

OXYGEN 

OXYGEN 

OXYGEN 

OXYGEN 

OXYGEN 

OXYGEN 

OXYGEN 

OXYGEN 


IN  BETTER  HEALTH  THAN  FOR 
A  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  . 


JUDGE  GARVER'S  WIFE 

$10  KANSAS  COURT  OF  APPEALS, 


For  3  months 
price  reduced 
from  325  to 


Oxygen 
Home  Remedy 
Without  Medicine. 


°,ten  Cures 
Cases 

Pronounced 

“incurable” 


“How?” 

By  its  new  method 
of  introducing  oxy¬ 
gen  directly  into  the 
entire  circulation. 


A  112  page  illustrated  book  descriptive  of  the 
Electropoise  free  by  mail  to  any  address. 


Electrolibration  Co,,  1 1 22  Broadway,  NewYork, 
Or  tlectropoise  Institute, 

232  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn 


Northern  Department. 

A.  D.  GILKESON,  Hays  City,  Presiding  Judge, 

T.  F.  GARVER,  Salina,  I  .  .  ^  , 

GEO.  W.  CLARK,  Topeka,  * Associate  Judges. 

Salina,  Kans.,  Aug.  6,  1896. 

Dear  Sir:— 

After  a  two  months’  trial  of  the  Elec¬ 
tropoise  by  my  wife,  I  am  well  satisfied  with 
results.  In  the  beginning  my  mind  was  in  a  very 
incredulous  state,  the  simplicity  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  apparently  not  being  equal  to  the  prom¬ 
ised  effects.  But  the  little  instrument  so  quietly 
but  effectively  doing  what  the  prescriptions  of 
physicians  failed  to  accomplish,  has  broken 
down  my  incredulity  and  given  me  great  faith 
in  its  merits.  Since  its  use,  the  health  of  my 
wife  has  been  better  than  for  a  number  of  years 
and  is  still  improving. 

Yours  truly, 

T.  F.  GARVER. 


Believes  it 

SAVED 
HER  LIFE. 


Mv  wife  was  long  afflicted  with  NERVOUS  PROSTRATION  and  other 
CHRONIC  AILMENTS  and  medicine  failed  to  reach  her  case.  A  crisis 
had  arrived  and  I  bdieve  the  Electropoise  has  saved  her  life.  No  physician 
living  could,  in  my  opinion,  have  produced  such  marvelous  results  in 
so  short  a  time  (four  months).  Not  an  ounce  of  medicine  has  been  taken 
during  the  time.  H.  L.  IIARTER,  258  W.  55th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Some  of  the  Popular  Novelties  among  the 
Autumn  Hat  and  Bonnet  Shapes 


THE  many  worthless  imitations  of  FIBRE 
CHAMOIS  now  in  the  market,  make 
it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  fact  that  for  their  protection 
every  yard  of  the  genuine  material  is  plainly 
stamped 

fvfeRE  Chamois 

Beware  of  these  imitations  and  get  FIBRE 
CHAMOIS,  or  you  will  be  obliged  to  make 
your  dress  over.  Dressmakers  should  ex¬ 
amine  their  bills  and  see  that  the  material 
is  billed  “FIBRE  CHAMOIS,”  otherwise 
they  may  get  some  of  the  worthless  imita¬ 
tions,  while  paying  for  the  genuine  article. 


Fashionable  Dressmakers 
everywhere  endorse  and  use 
Fibre  Chamois. 


I  How  to  Use 


Puffed  Sleeves  and  Skirts  supported  by  J 

Fibre  Chamois  will  not  lose  their  shape.  ® 

© 

Cheaper,  lighter  in  weight  and  better  than  g 
any  other  stiffening  material.  | 


G 

COMES  IN  THREE  WEIGHTS  :  % 

No.  10,  Light.  No.  20,  Medium.  No.  30,  Heavy.  | 

COLORS :  © 

© 

Black— Slate — Ecru— Brown — Natural  Chamois.  © 


At  the  Lining  Counter  of  all  Dry  Goods  Stores. 


Fibre  Chamois 

^  J  V)  support  Puffed  Sleeves  and 
^  Skirts  properly,  see  that  you  get 
the  correct  weights  for  that  purpose, 
described  as  follows:  No.  10  for 
silks  and  light  materials;  No.  20  for 
heavier  goods;  No.  30  for  warmth 
and  where  canvas  is  needed. 

Always  cut  the  FIBRE  CHAMOIS 
the  exact  size  of  the  goods,  and  sew 
up  in  the  seams  with  the  material; 
gather  or  pleat  the  same  as  you 
would  the  material,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  stylish  garment. 

••••©••GGGGGOGi 
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Dress  Sleeve  Cap;  3  sizes; 
small,  medium  and  large ;  price 
3d.  or  5  cents. 


Dress  Sleeve  Cap  ;  3  sizes : 
small,  medium  and  large; 
price  3d.  or  5.  cents. 


1112 


Dress  Sleeve  Cap ;  3  sizes : 
small,  medium  and  large;  price 
3d.  or  5  cents. 


|  AUTUMN  STYLES  IN  SLEEVES  | 
AND  SLEEVE  CAPS.  f 


5 


116G 


The  Sleeves  are  each  in  8  Sizes,  from  9  to  16  inches, 
arm  measures,  and  each  costs  5d.  or  10  cents. 

(For  Descriptions  see  Page  464.) 
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Is  Your  Diet  One-Sided  ? 


One  of  the  best  known  authorities  in  the 
world  upon  foods  and  food  values  says : 

“Our  diet  is  apt  to  be  one-sided,  not  con¬ 
taining  the  different  nutritive  ingredients  in 
their  proper  pro 1 
portions.  We  con 
sume  relatively  tooj 
much  of  the  fuel  in 
gredients  of  food, 
those  which  arel 
burned  in  the  body| 
and  yield  heat  and 
muscular  power 
Such  are  the  fats 
of  meat  and  butter, 
the  starch  whichl 
makes  up  the 
larger  part  of  the 
nutritive  material 

of  flour,  orpotatoes] _ _ 

and  of  sugar,  of  which  such  enormous  quan 
titles  are  consumed.  Conversely,  we  eat  too 
little  of  the  protein  or  flesh-forming  substances 


which  are  the  basis  of  blood,  bone  and  brain.’' 

This  is  a  rare  argument  for  Quaker  Oats. 
No  food  in  the  world  contains  all  the  required 
food  elements  in  so  large  a  quantity  and 

so  nicely  propor¬ 


tioned  as  Ouaker 
Oats.  Owing  to 
the  unique  pro¬ 
cess  of  its  manu¬ 
facture,  Quaker 
Oats  contains  all 
|of  the  natural 
food  value  of  the 
hoice  grain  from 
[which  it  is  pro¬ 
duced,  and  retains 
[that  indefinable 
atural  nutty  flav- 
r,  lacking  in  oth- 

_ r  cereal  foods. 

The  fact  that  Quaker  Oats  is  the  most 
economical  food  to  be  had,  places  an  epi¬ 
curean  delicacy  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 


Sold  only  In  2  lb.  Packages. 


...THE... 
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9  9 


Elastic 

Rib-Knit 


Union  Suit 


FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

Patented  April  25th,  1893. 

In  Colors:  White,  Grey  and  Black. 

Summer  and  Winter  Weight.  All  Qualities, 

Including  All-Cotton,  Cotton-and-Wool, 

All-Wool,  Silk-and-Wool,  All-Silk. 

1.  More  easily  and  quickly  put  on  and  off  than  any 
other  make. 

2.  Perfectly  self-adjusting,  being  elastic  everywhere. 

3.  No’buttons  on  the  “Oneita”  garment,  except  at  the 
neck  opening  (as  shown  in  the  illustration),  where 
they  cause  no  inconvenience. 

4.  Being  elastic  knit  and  glove  -  fitting  they  permit 
smaller  corsets. 

5.  It  greatly  aids  the  fit  of  outer  garments. 

6.  Important  to  stout  persons  and  very  necessary  to 
those  engaged  in  athletic  sports  or  who  take  any 
active  exercise. 

|gg” Send  for  “  lloolilet  >  >  ivith  Catalogue  and  Illustrations .  £SFft 

JAS.  E.  WHITE  &  CO.,  Worth  and  Church  Sts.,  New  York, 

3VLHL.L  -A- GrlE  1ST 


House  Furnishing  and 
Decoration. 

A  pretext  is  found  in  these 
comfort-loving  days  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  cosy  corner  even  in  the 
library.  Heretofore  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  this  apartment  was  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  severity  almost 
uninviting.  Happily,  other  ideas 
now  prevail  in  furnishing,  and 
the  homemaker’s  opportunity  for 
introducing  original  effects  has 
been  extended.  A  tastefully  ap¬ 
pointed  library  corner  is  shown 
in  the  first  illustration.  An  ori¬ 
ental  rug  lies  upon  the  polished 
wood  floor  and  a  figured  paper 
in  pretty  half-tones  covers  the 
wall.  A  grate  fire  sends  its  cheer¬ 
ful  glow  out  into  the  apartment 
and  glints  upon  the  brass  fender, 
casting  shadows  across  the  tiled 
hearth  and  facings.  Upon  the 
mantel  are  vases  and  above  are 
pictures  and  a  marble  bust. 

Book  shelves  with  cabinets  are 
built  into  the  wall  between  the 
mantel  and  window  and  beneath 
the  latter  is  an  upholstered  set¬ 
tee,  also  made  stationary,  the 
whole  forming  an  inviting  cor¬ 
ner.  The  window  is  hung  with 
a  simple  drapery  of  white  case¬ 
ment  muslin.  By  night  the 
apartment  is  lighted  by  a 
wrought-iron  standard  lamp, 
the  light  coming  through  a  green 
silk  shade  and  falling  upon  the 
settee  next  which  it  is  stationed. 

A  glimpse  of  a  boudoir  is  shown  in  the  second  engraving.  A 
fancy-bordered  rug  of  dark-red  velvet  filling  is  spread  over  a  floor 


spread  with  a  bordered  blue  velours  cloth  supporting  a  grow¬ 
ing  palm  and  leather  covered  chairs  complete  the  furnishings. 


covered  with  matting — its  Summer  dress.  A 
large  dressing-case  of  birch  with  bevelled 
mirror  stands  at  one  end  and  above  it  hangs 
a  prettily- framed  landscape  in  water  colors. 
In  the  bay  window  is  built  a  settee  uphol¬ 
stered  with  light-blue  denim  and  rendered 
additionally  comfortable  by  pillows.  The 
window  has  white  Swiss  sash  curtains  held 
back  with  ribbons.  Portieres  of  dark- blue 
denim  are  adjusted  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
and  above  it  ou  a  shelf  are  old-fashioned  plat¬ 
ters  and  jugs.  An  upholstered  chair  completes 
the  appointments  of  this  delightful  retreat. 

The  Colonial  dining-room  pictured  in  the 
third  engraving  carries  one  in  fancy  back  to 
Ilevoluntionary  days.  Upon  the  oak  floor  is 
a  large  rug  and  paper  in  a  small  blue-and- 
white  figure  covers  the  walls.  The  mantel 

of  white-enamelled 
wood  is  built  above 
a  fire-place  with 
iron  andirons  upon 
which  the  hickory 
logs  may  be  piled 
high.  The  arched 
window  next  the 
mantel  has  long 
sash  curtains  and  a 
half  sash  curtain  of 
white  Swiss  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  white 
shade.  Below  the 
grille  in  the  door¬ 
ways  hang  portieres 
of  figured  white- 
and-blue  velours, 
and  between  the 
door-ways  stands  a 
heavy  oak  side¬ 
board  with  its 
square-paned  crys¬ 
tal  closet.  A  table 


“The  new  Fall  Skirts  all  require  a  small  bustle. 

hips  in  vogue.” 


M 

V/ 

Padded  Jfi 

k 


Braided  Wire! 

BUSTLES,  KIP-BUSTLES  AND  BUST  FORMS 

are  the  most  graceful,  stylish  and  comfortable. 


The  “Empire”  Skirt  Cushion 
gives  the  stylish  fulness  in  back, 
and  keeps  the  skirt  front  flattening 
or  dragging.  Trice  £5  Cents. 
(cut  No.  1.)  ' 


Cut  No.  1. 


The  “  Combination  ”  llip- 
Jiustle  not  only  distends  the 
back-breadths  of  the  skirt,  but 
gives  the  fulness  over  the  hips 
which  is  so  desirable.  —  Also 
relieves  the  weight  of  the  skirt. 
Trice  75  Cents.  (Cut  No.  2.) 


Cut  No.  2. 


The  “  Hygeia’  >  Jiust 
Forms  are  the  lightest, 
most  comfortable,  and  the 
best  shape  of  any  forms 
made.  Adjustable  and  so 
arranged  that  the  covering 
can  be  removed  and  washed. 
Cannot  injure  rhe  health. 
Trice  50  Cents.  (Cut 
No.  3.) 


Cut  No 


All  our  goods  are  covered  in  fine  Lawn,  except  the 
“Empire”  Skirt  Cushion. 

For  sale  in  leading  stores ,  or  sent  post-paid  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  WESTON  &.  WELLS  MFC.  CO., 

II  10-11  16  Noble  Street,  Philadelphia,  P 


&T15L  CLOAKS  and  CAPES 

Delivered  Free  to  any  address  in  the 

United  States  on  receipt  of  manufacturers  price. 


Style  SZ1.  A  very  handsome  Ladies  Jacket, 
made  from  Black,  All  Wool, Fancy  Boucle,  Full 
“Leg  O’Mutton”  Sleeves,  Deep  Storm  Collar. 
Front  of  Jacket  and  Collar  trimmed  with  Braid 
Ornaments.  Plaited  hack.  Uned  throughout 
with  Silk  Khadame.  Length  24  inches.  Cannot 
be  excelled  any  where  at  $20.00.  <C  j  -> 

Our  special  price.- . 

Style  6?1.  Ladies  Plush  Cape  very  stylish 
and  nobby.  Is  edged  with  Thibit,  on  Collar  and 
down  fronts.  Handsomely  Embroidered  in  jet. 
Lined  with  Silk  Rhadame,  and  heavy  inter 
lining.  Length  24  in.  and  94  in.  sweep.  Worth 
muchmoreandno  lady  can  affordto  ^ 

be  without  it  at  the  phenominal  price.  3 

Style  til.  Ladies  Double  Cape,  made  of 
Black  or  Blue,  all  wool  Kersey,  Trimmed  straps  9 
of  cloth  and  Pearl  Buttons  on  Upper  Cape,  Full  0 
length  of  garment  28  in.  witli  130  in.  sweep.  Good  enough  for  4—  rn  2 

any  lady  and  worth  much  more  than  our  price . *3”  S 

Style  941.  Ladies  Jacket,  made  of  Black  or  Blue  Kersey,  Wide  Box  Front,  A 
fastened  with  large  fancy  Horn  Buttons, inlaid  velvet  collar, pleated  back,  9 
and  “Leg  O’Mutton”  Sleeves.  Length  25  in.  An  exceptionally  • 

serviceable,  stylish  and  warm  garment  at  a  price  in  reach  of  all..”  /  V  0 
Style  931.  Ladies  Stylish  Jacket,  made  from  black  or  blue  heaver.  Z 
Wide  coat  front, fastened  with  fancy  buttons.  Double  stitched  bade  seams  3? 
and  edges.  Plaited  back.  Length  25  in.  No  one  need  fear,  4  .  ’ 

this  garment.  Will  wear  well  and  can  not  be  beat  at . 9 

WE  PREPAY  THE  EXPRESS  f 

when  full  amount  is  sent  with  your  order,  or  if  preferred,  send  us  $1.00  J 
and  we  will  send  you  any  of  the  above  garments  C.  O.  D.  allowing  9 
examination;  if  satisfactory  pay  the  balance  and  express  charges.  9 
Your  Money  back,  if  not  as  represented,  as  we  guarantee  to  please  you.  0 
Give  exact  bust  measure  over  dress  when  ordering.  Send  for  32  page  a 
Cloak  Book  and  Samples  of  Cloaks,  Men’s  Clothing,  etc.  mailed  Free  2 

GRAYDON,  PALMER  CO.,  DEPT.  C-5,  MARKET  &  MADISON  STS.,  CHICAGO. 


FINE  SATEEN  SKIRT. 

Warranted  Fast  Black. 
Exposure  to  sun  and  air 
will  not  change  the  color. 
Corded  Umbrella  Flounce, 
full  width,  lined  with  flannel¬ 
ette  or  stamped  Jaquonet, 

98c. 

•  Postage,  -  24  Cents  Extra.) 

This  Illustrates  with  what  ease  and  comfort  you 
can  do  your  shopping  AT  HOME  through  our 

Illustrated  Fashion  Catalogue. 

(Fall  and  Winter  Number  ready  Sept.  15.)  Mailed  free  upon  request' 

Contains  over  2000  illustrations  of  useful  and  ornamental 
articles  for  either  young  or  old,  also  furnishings  and  dec¬ 
orations  for  the  home.  Every  page  is  a  money  saver. 

Your  money  refunded  for  any  goods  not  proving  satisfactory, 
and  express  paid  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  (when  orders  amount 
to  stated  sum).  Send  postal  to  book  your  order  for  Catalogue  B,  con 
sisting  of  104  illustrated  pages,  with  special  bargain  sheet. 

H.  C.  F.  KOCH  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  AND  RETAILERS, 

West  1  25th  St.  (  Seventh  Avenue*,  )  New  York. 


Ease  for  Mothers 
Comfort  for  Children 


Great  Bicycle  Waist  for 
Boys  and  Girls. 


Yankee  No.  1, 
Yankee  No.  2, 


50c. 

25c. 


Buttons  don’t  come  off  ;  button-holes 
don’t  tear  out.  Gives  absolute  freedom 
of  motion.  Prevents  round  shoulders  ; 
saves  strain  on  clothes,  and  will  out¬ 
wear  two  ordinary  waists.  Thousands 
of  mothers  now  using  them  and  will  not 
have  any  other.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  refunded. 
Free ;  Tf  not  sold  by  your  dealer,  send 
us  his  name  and  50  cents,  state  size 
wanted,  and  we  will  mail  you  our  best 
waist  and  include  a  pair  of  hose  sup¬ 
porters  worth  20  cents,  free. 


Also,  our  circular  about  poem  contest  where  we  offer  the 
children  $1,000  in  gold. 


WM.  M.  BURNS  CO,  Mfrs.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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The  Breakfast  Cocoa 

MADE  BY 

WALTER  BAKER  &  C0.,t=^ 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

Established  1780. 

Costs  less 

than 

ONE  CENT 


a  cup. 


Always  ask  your  Grocer  for 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.’S,  Breakfast  Cocoa 

Made  at 

DORCHESTER,  MASS., 

It  bears  their  Trade  Mark,  “La  Belle  Chocolatiere  ”  on  every  can. 

AVOID  IMITATIONS. 


N.  V.  B. 

Patented  February  20,  1894. 


NEW 

VELVET 

BINDING 


PPHS: 


An  absolutely 
perfect  Skirt 
Binding.  Most 
attractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance. 

No  other  Bind¬ 
ing  so  thoroughly 
meets  all  require¬ 
ments  as  N.  V.  B. 

The  Corded 
Edge  gives  an 
elegant  finish  to 
the  skirt. 

The  Fluted 
Body  renders  it 
easy  to  apply. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  N.  V.  B.,  write  to 
us  for  samples  and  list  of  representative  retailers 
carrying  it. 


THE  KURSHEEDT  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


REDUCED 


( From  Chicago  Tribune.) 

RELIEF  FOR  THE  FAT. 

Dr.  Edison's  Pills  and  Salt  Take  Off 
20  to  30  Pounds  a  Month. 

“You  remember  how  you  suffered  from  the  heat 
last  summer,  as  only  a  fat  man  or  woman  can  suffer 
In  hot  weather.  You  were  in  danger  of  sudden 
death  almost  every  day  from  June  to  September. 
Why  don’t  you  get  over  on  the  safe  side  ?  Dr.  Edi¬ 
son’s  Obesity  Pills  and  Obesity  Fruit  Salt  will  put 

Sou  there.  Do  you  know  what  a  comfort  to  fat  folks 
r.  Edison’s  Obesity  BancMs  ?  Dr.  Edison’s  ‘  How  to 
Cure  Obesity’  will  tell  you  just  how  easily,  quickly, 


33  POUNDS 


BY  Dr.  EDISON’S 
OBESITY  REMEDIES. 


Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  Pills,  Fruit  Salt,  Reducing  Compound 
and  Band  Will  Make  You  Thin  Before  the  Season  Advances. 
They  Improve  the  Health  and  Form. 

Remember  Dr.'  Edison’s  Treatment  is  Better  and  Cheaper  than  any  other.  We  have  three  large  stores.  Other  adver¬ 
tisers  of  Obesity  remedies  have  no  stores,  no  offices— you  can’t  find  them  personally. 


Only  Obesity  Remedies  Admitted  at  the  World’s  Fair. 


safely,  and  cheaply  you  may  get  thin  before  the  hot 
season  advances.”  The  above  is  from  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Medical  World.  Judging  from  the  testimony  of 
prominent  people  in  another  column  the  advice  it 
contains  is  good.  People  who  are  investigating  Dr. 
Edison’s  cure  for  corpulency  should  write  John  L. 
Hook,  cashier  for  the  Adams  Express  Company, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  obtain  from  him  an  account 
of  his  own  reduction  by  these  remedies.  This  treat¬ 
ment  reduces  a  fleshy  abdomen,  face,  neck  or  bust 
or  fleshy  hips  without  reduction  of  parts  of  the  form 
which  are  not  abnormally  fat.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to 
any  one  in  any  condition,  however  delicate.  Write 
to  Loring  &  Co.  for  a  copy  of  “  How  to  Cure  Obesity.” 
It  is  sent  without  charge,  post-paid,  to  all  applicants, 
and  competent  physicians  of  Loring  &  Co.’s  Chicago 
Medical  Department  will  send  free  advice  about 
obesity  or  any  other  disease. 


Note  carefully  the  following  records  of  flesh 
reduction  by  these  remedies : 

Mrs.  Walter  Davlin,  Whitmore,  O. :  Lost  150  pounds 
In  six  months.  Mrs.  Lucinda  Wilcox,  Albion,  Idaho: 
Lost  35  pounds  in  two  months.  Rev.  Edward  R. 
Pierce,  410  Alma  St.,  Austin,  Ill.  (chaplain  and  Asst. 
Gen.  Supt.  Western  Seaman’s  Friend  Society  for  Lake 
Michigan  Dist.) :  Lost  42  pounds  in  one  month. 
Write  to  any  of  these  persons  about  Dr.  Edison’s 
Obesity  Treatment. 

PRICES.  —Obesity  Pills,  $1.50  a  bottle;  three  bot¬ 
tles  for  $4  (enough  for  one  treatment);  Obesity  Fruit 
Salt,  $1  a  bottle.  If  either  Pills  or  Salt  be  used,  not 
both,  best  effects  are  gained  by  taking  the  Pills.  Dr. 
Edison’s  common  Obesity  Band  is  $2.50  up  to  36 
inches  in  length,  and  10  cents  extra  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  inch.  His  improved  bands  are  a  little  more 
expensive.  Measure  as  per  figures  on  cut. 


The  portrait  here  presented  is  that  of  Mrs.  J.  H. 
McKinney,  4504  State  Street,  Chicago,  who  writes 
thus  under  date  of  July  5,  1896: 

“I  have  been  taking  Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  Treat¬ 
ment  one  month  and  have  been  reduced  in  flesh  and 
weight  33  pounds  and  I  have  been  cured  of  heart 
trouble,  which  manifested  itself  in  palpitation  when¬ 
ever  I  took  the  least  exercise.  I  can  now  exercise 
freely  without  this  trouble  and  without  any  fatigue; 
the  old  painful  fulness  in  my  chest  is  gone  and  I 
breathe  easily  and  naturally,  even  when  climbing 
stairs,  an  exercise  which,  before  I  took  this  treat¬ 
ment,  completely  exhausted  me.  A  deranged  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  stomach  which  caused  me  frequent  ter¬ 
rible  headaches  has  been  corrected  by  these  remedies 
and  I  have  no  more  headache.  I  have  been  reduced 
from  240  pounds  to  207,  my  figure  and  complexion  are 
improved  and  my  general  health  is  better  than  it  has 
been  for  years.  You  may  publish  this  if  you  wish 
and  I  will  reply  to  any  questions  about  this  treat¬ 
ment.  My  husband,  Officer  J.  M.  McKinney,  of  the 
11th  precinct,  Chicago,  has  also  been  greatly  reduced 
by  this  treatment.”  Mrs.  J.  M.  McKinney. 


Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  and 
Supporting  Bands  should 
be  used  by  fleshy  men  and 
women ;  his  supporting 
Band  hy  all  women  in  a 
weak  condition. 

ZEUDISOTSTS 

Obesity  Reducing  Compound. 

“ Fat  folks  who  want  vegetable  remedies  in  liquid 
form  welcome  Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  Reducing  Com¬ 
pound,  and  testify  to  the  rapid  and  agreeable  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  has  taken  off  their  surplus  flesh  and 
left  them  thin  and  healthy.”— Dr.  Robert  Lee  Shrady 
in  the  Central  Medical  Age. 

PRICE  OF  COMPOUND.— Two  months’  treat¬ 
ment.  $6,  sent  prepaid  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. —You  are  invited 
to  address  our  Chicago  Medical  Department  about 
your  obesity  or  about  any  medical  question.  You 
will  be  answered  carefully  and  practically  and  with¬ 
out  charge. 


Say  you  saw  this  in  The  Delineator.  Direct  letters,  mail,  express  and  C.  O.  D.  orders  to  LORING  &■  CO. , 
General  Agents  for  the  U.  S.  To  insure  prompt  reply,  mention  Department  as  below.  Use  only  the- 
nearest  address : 


LORING  &  CO.,  DEPT.  119. 

Cut  this  out  and  send  for  our  New  24-Column  Paper  “  How  to  Cure  Obesity .  ’ 9 


No.  42  WEST  22d  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
No.  3  HAMILTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


No.  115  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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Figure  No.  54  Y. 


Figures  Nos.  53  Y 
and  54Y. 


•Ladies’ 
High  and  Low- 
Necked  Garni¬ 
tures.  — (Cut  by 
Pattern  No.  1182; 
3  sizes;  small,  me¬ 
dium  and  large; 
price  3d.  or  5  cts.) 


At 


Figure  No.  55  Y. 
—  Ladies’ 
Epaulett  e 
Collar. —  (Cut 
by  Pattern  No. 
1866,  3  sizes; 
small,  medium 
and  large ;  price 
5d.  or  10  cents.) 


Figure  No.  56  Y. 

-  La  dies’ 
Waist  Decor- 
ation.  (Cut  by 
Pattern  No. 
1066;  3  sizes: 
small,  medium 
and  large ;  price 
5d  or  10  cents.) 


Figure  No.  51  Y.  — 
Ladies’  Bodice  Dec¬ 
oration.  — (Cut  by 
Pattern  No.  918;  3 
sizes;  small,  medium 
and  large ;  price  5d. 
or  10  cents.) 


Figure  No.  58  Y 


Figures  Nos. 
58  Y  and  59  Y. 
—  Ladies’ 
Waist  Decora¬ 
tions. — (Cut  by 
Pattern  No. 
1114;  3  sizes; 
small,  medium 
and  large ;  price 
5d.  or  10  cents. 
The  waist  pat¬ 
tern  is  No.  8428; 
13  sizes ;  28  to 
46  inches,  bust 
measure ;  price 
Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents.) 


Figure  No.  60  Y. — Ladies’  Fichu. — (Cut  by  Pi 
tern  No.  1153;  3  sizes;  small,  medium  and  large 
price  5d.  or  10  cents.) 


STYLISH  LINGERIE 


(For  Descriptions  See  Page  448.; 
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Figure  No.  59  Y. 
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:  ~  ^  We  Will  Send  f 

Every  Lady  FREE: 


M‘3/0.  *7  £2 


our  complete  Catalogue  No.  37, 
showing  200  of  the  latest  Fall 
and  Winter  styles  in  Ladies’  and 
Children's  Cloaks  and  Furs,  to¬ 
gether  with  samples  of  cloths. 
The  Three  Cloaks  illustrated 
herewith  are  worth  double  what  £ 
we  ask  and  are  samples  of  our  * 
this  season’s  offerings.  We  are  X 
exclusive  Cloak  and  Fur  X 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

: 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

t 


No. 


No. 


No. 


an 

house,  manufacture  everything 
ourselves  and  sell  at  wholesale, 
therefore,  saving  you  the  re¬ 
tailers’  profit.  &  ©  Send  for 

catalogue  and  samples  to-day 

No.  310,  $ 7.50 .  No.  110,  $5.00.  No.  215,  #5,00.  & 

310— Magnificent  Seal  Plush  Ladies’  Cape,  fine  quality,  edged  with  genuine  black  Thibet  fur  and  heavily 
trimmed  with  black  braid  and  beads,  24  inches  long,  immense  sweep,  black  or  changeable  silk  lining, 
positively  worth  615.00. 

HO— Beautiful  Black  or  Navy  Melton  Ladies’  Jacket,  newest  sleeves  and  back,  six  immense  pearl  buttons 
and  numerous  smaller  ones,  length  25  inches,  worth  68.50. 

2i5_An  Exquisite  Full-sweep  Black  Melton  Cape,  with  velvet  and  black  braid  trimmings  and  pearl  but¬ 
tons,  24  inches  long,  worth  68.50. 
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FEDER’S 

BRUSH 


SKIRT  PROTECTOR. 


Its  practicability 
Its  easy-to-put-on-ness 
Its  everlasting  wearableness 
Its  recoilingness  from  dirt, 
make  it  m 

Ideal  Skirt 
....  Protector. 

It  cleans  easily— 

A  shake  and  the  dust  is  off, 

A  rub,  and  it’s  clean, 

A  brush,  and  it’s  new. 


The  Only 
Perfect 
Dress  Edge. 


It  protects  and  keeps  the  skirt 
clean  as  long  as  the  skirt  holds 
together . . .  .  . 


Altogether,  it’s  a  dirt  defier,  dust 
defier  and  skirt  protector.  Feder’s 
Brush  Skirt  Protector  differs  from  vel¬ 
veteen  binding  as  armor-plate  differs 
from  tinfoil.  Its  every  thread  protects. 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  HAS  NOT  IT,  WRITE 

J.  W.  GODDARD  &  SONS, 


98-100  BLEECKER  ST., 


NEW  YORK. 


Y OL.  XLVIli. 


Oetober,  1896. 


jio,  4. 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FIGURES  SHOWN  ON  COLORED  PLATES  18,  19,  20. 

AND  22. 
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HE  commonly  accepted  idea  that  Fashion  is  tyrannical, 
forcing  compliance  with  erratic  mandates,  is  erroneous, 
for  though  she 
may  sometimes 
err  on  the  side  of  the  gro¬ 
tesque,  as  a  rule  she  en¬ 
deavors  to  influence  her 
votaries  in  the  direction  of 
the  aesthetic  and  exalt  and 
refine  the  art  of  dressing. 

During  the  late  Autumn 
and  early  Winter  much 
thought  is  necessarily 
given  to  evening  toilettes 
as  well  as  to  afternoon 
and  morning  dress.  The 
display  of  fabrics  is  such 
that  one  can  be  appro¬ 
priately  garbed  for  every 
occasion. 

For  general  and  semi- 
dress  occasions  there  are 
exquisite  novelties  in  can¬ 
vas  wool  and  in  knotted 
goods.  Broadcloth,  as 
readers  of  The  Deline¬ 
ator  have  already  been 
told,  is  most  favorable 
to  the  tailor  style  of 
suit,  and  the  color  list 
in  this  material  is  long 
and  satisfying.  In  mixed 
goods  the  varieties  are  al¬ 
most  without  end.  The 
checks  are  usually  small, 
and  if  stripes  appear  they 
are  generally  narrow  and 
show  such  gradual  transi¬ 
tions  of  color  as  to  avoid 
a  pronounced  appearance. 

Evening  toilettes  of  silk 
are  decidedly  popular. 

Moire  antique  and  Louis 
XV.  silks  appear  in  new 
colors  and  weaves.  Still  more  sumptuous  is  a  fine-grained  silk 
called  faille  pi'incess,  bearing  bold  floral  designs  in  green,  old- 
rose,  blue,  etc. 

A  dangerous  rival  of  the  silk  family  is  gaze  de  chambray ,  which 


will  form  a  conspicious  factor  in  the  toilettes  of  debutantes  and 
young  married  ladies.  Its  softly  shimmering  gleam  is  due  to 


tinsel  threads  skilfully  in¬ 
terwoven.  The  light  tints 
of  this  material  are  ele¬ 
gantly  appropriate  for 
evening  wear.  lied  and 
yellow  for  ball-room  wear 
are  well  liked  by  bru¬ 
nettes,  but  all  evening 
tints  remain  of  the  same 
delicate  order  as  hitherto. 

Bridal  toilettes,  of  which 
some  hints  and  sugges¬ 
tions  are  given  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  are  made  of 
pure  white  or  cream-white 
silks.  Young  brides  fre¬ 
quently  select  brocaded 
taffeta,  which  is  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  unassuming.  At 
quiet  weddings  the  travel¬ 
ling  dress  may  serve  for 
the  bridal  toilette. 

There  is  nothing  too 
rich  or  costly  for  even¬ 
ing  toilettes,  but  there  is 
always  a  happy  medium 
to  be  observed  beyond 
which  lavish  ornament  is 
neither  effective  nor  in 
good  taste.  Inexpensive 
organdy,  mull,  dotted 
Swiss,  the  lovely  mousse- 
line  de  sole  and  chiffon  are 
materials  eminently  'well 
adapted  to  the  young,  and 
ribbon  will  be  sufficient 
ornamentation,  so  that 
the  cost  need  not  be  too 
great.  Trains,  never  seen 
now  on  street  toilettes, 
are  worn  with  bridal  and 
dinner  dresses,  though 

many  ladies  adopt  the  short  skirt  for  all  dress  occasions. 

Evening  wraps  are  made  of  satin  brocades  and  white  moire 
antique  when  they  are  for  dress  wear,  but  faced  cloth  and  mixed 
cloakings  are  chosen  for  those  intended  for  ordinary  use. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1896,  by  the  Butterick  Publishing  Co.  [Limited],  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington . 


Back  Views  of  Styles  Shown  on  Colored  Plate  18. 
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Figure  D  39.—  LADIES’  STREET  TOILETTE. 

Figure  D  39.- — ' This  consists  of  a  Ladies’  jacket  or  blazer,  a 
vest  and  skirt.  The  jacket  pattern,  which  is  No.  8G69  and  costs 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen  again 
on  page  437  of  this  publication.  The  vest  pattern,  which  is  No. 
6398  and  costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  is 
shown  again  on  its  accompanying  label.  The  skirt  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8643  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes 
for  ladies  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure,  and 
may  be  seen  again  on  page  445  of  this  number  of  The  Delin¬ 
eator. 

Fawn  faced  cloth  is  here  pictured  in  the  jacket  and  cream- 
white  cloth  in  the  vest,  both  garments  being  finished  with 
machine-stitching.  The  skirt  is  made  of  wine-colored  zibeline. 
The  jacket  or  blazer  is  here  worn  open  and  made  with  rounding 
lower  front  corners,  but  it 
may  be  closed  at  the  bust 
and  have  square  lower 
front  corners,  if  preferred. 

Side-back  and  under-arm 
gores  and  a  curving  cen¬ 
ter  seam  render  the  jacket 
close-fitting  at  the  sides 
and  back  and  extra  widths 
underfolded  in  box-plaits 
below  the  waist  produce 
the  popular  outstanding 
ripples.  A  broad  sailor- 
collar  that  is  curved  to 
form  three  points  at  the 
back  extends  below  the 
bust  and  shapes  a  point  on 
the  front  of  each  sleeve. 

The  newest  effect  is  seen 
in  the  one-seam  leg-o’- 
mutton  sleeves,  which 
flare  in  puff  style  at  the 
top  and  fit  closely  below. 

Pocket-laps  having  round¬ 
ing  lower  front  corners 
give  a  natty  finish  to  the 
loosefronts;  they  are  com¬ 
pleted  withmachine- stitch¬ 
ing  to  accord  with  the  edges 
of  the  jacket  and  collar. 

The  low-cut  vest  is 
close  fitting  and  is  fast¬ 
ened  at  the  center  with 
buttons  and  button-holes ; 
with  it  is  worn  a  striped 
percale  chemisette  having 
a  white  linen  Piccadilly 
collar  and  a  black  satin 
band-bow. 

The  six-piece  skirt  is 
made  with  a  straight  back- 
breadth  and  has  straight 
edges  that  meet  bias  edges  in  the  seams ;  it  falls  in  flute  folds  at 
the  sides  and  back  and  flares  stylishly  at  the  front. 

Pleasing  effects  may  be  attained  in  the  toilette  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  harmonious  colors  and  materials.  The  most  successful 
jackets,  iu  point  of  fit  and  style,  are  made  up  in  this  manner  of 
broadcloth  in  either  light  biscuit  shades  or  in  the  deep,  rich 
Autumn  tints  of  dahlia,  green,  mulberry,  chestnut  and  wood- 
brown  and  various  shades  of  blue  and  gray.  Machine-stitching 
is  the  usual  finish,  although  the  trim  self-strappings  are  not  at 
all  in  disfavor,  being,  in  fact,  preferred  by  many  fashionables. 
An  inlay  of  black  silk  was  added  to  the  collar  of  a  jacket  made 
from  green  mixed  cheviot  to  accompany  a  black  vest  and 
a  green  canvas  skirt.  For  the  skirt,  the  new  camel’s-hair, 
serge,  heather  mixtures  with  their  artistic  commingling  of  sub¬ 
dued  colors  and  broadcloth  are  suggested. 

The  brown  felt  hat  is  stylishly  trimmed  with  ribbon,  lace, 
feathers  and  flowers. 

Figure  D  40.— LADIES’  COSTUME. 

Figure  D  40. — This  illustrates  a  Ladies’  costume.  The  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No.  8658  and  costs  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents,  is  in 


thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen  in  four  views  on  page  414  of 
this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

Canvas  wool  suiting  and  velvet  are  associated  in  the  costume 
in  this  instance,  and  a  ribbon  stock  and  pipings  of  silk  and 
small  buttons  add  refined  and  elegant  decorative  touches.  The 
basque,  which  is  closely  fitted  by  double  bust  darts  and  the 
usual  seams,  is  in  rounding  outline  in  front,  where  it  terminates 
at  the  waist,  while  at  the  back  and  sides  it  extends  in  a  short 
skirt  that  is  shaped  to  stand  out  in  stylish,  rippling  folds. 
Gracefully  tapering  revers  extend  down  the  front  at  each  side 
of  the  closing  and  impart  a  dressy  effect  to  the  waist,  being 
slashed  to  form  two  tabs  over  each  sleeve ;  the  tabs  are  trimmed 
with  small  buttons  and  the  revers  are  prettily  piped  with  silk. 
The  one-seam  sleeves  flare  in  leg-o’-mutton  puffs  at  the  top  and 
fit  the  arm  closely  below;  they  are  completed  with  pointed, 
flaring  cuffs  that  are  piped  with  silk.  A  ribbon  stock  covers 
the  standing  collar  and  is  stylishly  bowed  at  the  back. 

The  seven-gored  skirt 
is  gathered  at  the  back  and 
possesses  the  grace  and 
elegance  characteristic  of 
the  newest  styles.  At  tho 
sides  and  back  it  ripples 
fashionably  and  at  the 
front  it  flares  broadly. 

The  new  rough-surfaced 
goods — canvas  wools  or 
boucles — will  make  up 
stylishly  in  this  manner, 
and  the  novel  zibeline 
wools  belonging  to  the 
camel’s-hair  family  are 
also  commended,  as  well 
as  faced  cloth,  with  vel¬ 
vet  for  the  small  acces¬ 
sories  and  pipings  of  silk 
and  small  buttons  for  dec¬ 
oration.  A  ribbon  stock 
is  quite  essential  to  a 
dressy  effect  and  there 
are  so  many  methods  of 
arranging  and  trimming 
this  fashionable  bit  of 
lingerie  that  no  suggestion 
of  sameness  is  ever  given 
by  its  use. 

The  hat  is  trimmed 
with  bright  rose  ribbon 
having  a  velvet  edge,  and 
a  fancy  buckle  in  front  is 
chic  and  pretty. 

Figure  D41. — LADIES’ 
PROMENADE  COS¬ 
TUME. 

Figure  D41. — This  il¬ 
lustrates  a  Ladies’  cos¬ 
tume.  The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8631  and  costs  Is.  8d.  or 
40  cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen  in  three  views 
on  page  418. 

Rich  mvrtle-green  broadcloth  and  silk  are  combined  in  this 
elegant  costume,  with  lace  edging  for  the  jabot  and  iridescent 
spangled  trimming  and  narrow  lace  edging  for  decoration. 
The  basque  adjustment  is  made  by  single  bust  darts  and  the 
usual  seams  and  the  closing  is  concealed  by  a  double  jabot  of 
lace  edging.  A  frill  of  narrow  lace  edging  falls  over  the  stand¬ 
ing  collar,  giving  a  soft  and  dainty  touch.  Bolero  jacket-fronts 
are  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  costume ;  they  present  a  rounding 
outline  and  are  reversed  above  the  bust  and  extended  to  form  a 
deep  round  collar  at  the  back.  Between  them  the  jabot  of 
lace  appears  fluffily,  the  edges  of  the  lace  falling  softly  on  the 
boleros.  The  end  of  the  jabot  droops  over  a  pretty  crush  belt 
of  silk  that  is  gathered  at  the  ends  and  crosses  the  front  under 
the  jacket-fronts.  Pointed  epaulettes  bordered  with  spangled 
trimming  stand  out  stylishly  over  the  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves,  which  flare  in  puff  effect  at  the  top  and  fit  the  arm 
closely  below.  The  back  of  the  waist  is  lengthened  by  a  peplum 
that  ripples  gracefully. 


Back  Views  of  Styles  Shown  on  Colored  Plate  19. 
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The  three-piece  skirt  consists  of  a  front-gore  and  two  circular 
portions  that  meet  in  a  seam  at  the  center  of  the  back,  where 
the  skirt  is  gathered  at  the  top.  At  the  sides  and  back  the  skirt 
falls  in  stylish  rippling  folds  and  at  the  front  it  flares  in  the 
approved  fashion. 

The  revival  of  broadcloth  invites  refined  and  artistic  dress  for 
the  street  and  marked  individuality  may  assert  itself  in  the 
selection  of  colors  and  decoration.  Warm,  rich  tints  of  broad¬ 
cloth  in  such  shades  as  garnet,  dahlia,  mulberry,  chestnut  and 
wood-brown  are  liked,  as  well  as  green,  blue  and  black.  For 
decoration,  bands  of  passementerie,  spangled  trimming,  fur,  etc., 
are  commended  and  a  soft  jabot  of  yellow  lace  is  becoming  and 
rich  with  any  shade  of  cloth.  Aside  from  broadcloth,  there  is 
an  infinite  variety  of  materials  suitable  for  Autumn  and  Winter 
wear,  serge,  Scotch  cheviot,  camel’s-hair  and  novelty  wool  goods 
being  all  available.  With  any  of  these  materials  velvet  or  satin 
may  be  associated  in  a  costume  like  this,  the  decorative  fabric 
being  employed  for  the  boleros,  girdle  and  epaulettes;  or  a 
third  fabric  may  be  used 
for  the  girdle.  The  effect  is 
always  enhanced  by  trim¬ 
ming,  which,  however, 
should  not  be  tawdry. 

The  hat  has  a  soft  vel¬ 
vet  crown  and  is  trimmed 
with  lace  and  flowers. 


Figure  D  42. — LADIES’ 

VISITIN' Q  TOILETTE. 

Figure  D  42. — This 
consists  of  a  Ladies’ 
basque-waist  and  skirt. 

The  basque- waist  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8659  and 
costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents, 
is  in  thirteen  sizes  for 
ladies  from  twenty-eight 
to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  may  be  seen 
in  three  views  on  page 
440.  The  skirt  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8599  and 
costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents, 
is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty  to  thirty-six 
inches,  waist  measure, 
and  is  shown  on  its  ac¬ 
companying  label. 

The  basque-waist  is 
pictured  made  of  salmon 
silk  and  decorated  with 
velvet  ribbon  and  lace 
edging.  The  lining  over 
which  the  waist  is  ar¬ 
ranged  is  adjusted  by 
double  bust  darts  and  the 
usual  seams  and  is  closed 
in  front.  The  square  front- 

yoke  is  closed  on  the  left  shoulder  and  the  full  front  fastens  at 
the  center.  The  front  has  its  fulness  drawn  well  to  the  center 
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by  gathers  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  puffs  out  stylishly;  the 
seamless  back  has  two  backward-turning  plaits  at  each  side  of 
the  center  flaring  toward  the  shoulders.  The  one-seam  sleeves 
flare  in  leg-o’-mutton  puffs  at  the  top  and  fit  closely  below,  and 
a  frill  of  lace  edging  droops  from  the  wrist  edge  over  the  hand. 
The  yoke  is  trimmed  with  two  frills  of  lace  edging  arranged  to 
follow  the  square  outline,  each  frill  being  headed  by  a  row  of 
inch- wide  velvet  ribbon,  and  the  standing  collar  is  encircled  by 
a  softly  twisted  stock  of  Avide  velvet  ribbon,  a  pretty  fan  of  lace 
edging  drooping  over  the  stock  at  each  side.  A  soft  twist  of 
the  wide  velvet  ribbon  surrounds  the  -waist. 

The  skirt  of  dahlia  crepon,  known  as  the  new  bell  skirt,  is 
circular  at  the  front  and  sides  and  in  two  gores  at  the  back;  it 
may  be  dart-fitted  or  gathered  in  front  and  presents  the  rippling 
folds  at  the  sides  and  back  now  fashionable. 

A  very  artistic  toilette  may  be  composed  with  this  basque- 
waist  and  skirt,  if  becoming  colors  and  stylish  materials  are 
selected.  Silk  will  be  most  appropriate  for  the  basque-waist 
and  broadcloth,  serge,  crepon,  wool  canvas  or  novelty  wool 
goods  are  commended  for  the  skirt.  Lace  edging,  spangled 


trimming,  passementerie,  velvet  ribbon,  etc.,  are  popular  gar¬ 
nitures. 

The  hat  is  stylishly  trimmed  with  fancy  plumage,  ribbon  and 
a  jewelled  ornament. 


Figure  D  43.— LADIES’  EVENING  TOILETTE. 

Figure  D43. — This  consists  of  a  Ladies’  basque-waist  and 
skirt.  The  basque-waist  pattern,  which  is  No.  8637  and  costs 
Is-  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen  again 
on  page  442  of  this  magazine.  The  skirt  pattern,  which  is  No. 
8672  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure,  and  is  differently 
portrayed  on  page  447  of  this  publication. 

The  ideas  expressed  in  this  toilette  are  calculated  to  suit  the 
most  fastidious  taste.  Rich  faille  silk  with  high  lustre  and  hav¬ 
ing  small  black  figures 
on  its  sulphur  ground  is 
handsomely  offset  by  the 
decoration  of  chiffon,  em¬ 
broidery  and  ribbon.  A 
well-fitted  lining  closed 
at  the  center  of  the  front 
insures  .a  becoming  ad¬ 
justment  to  the  waist, 
which  has  a  low,  round 
neck  and  a  full  front 
closed  along  the  left  shoul¬ 
der  and  under-arm  seam. 
The  fulness  in  the  back  is 
drawn  well  to  the  center 
in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  front  by  gathers  at 
the  neck  and  shoulder 
edges  and  by  shirrings 
at  the  bottom.  The  short 
puff  sleeves  are  made 
with  full  linings,  gathered, 
like  the  puffs,  at  the  top 
and  bottom.  A  coquettish 
effect  is  given  by  a  dainty 
bow  of  ribbon  on  each 
shoulder,  and  a  softly  wrin¬ 
kled  ribbon  surrounds  the 
waist.  The  low  neck  is 
decorated  with  a  double 
ruche  of  white  chiffon. 

The  five-gored  skirt  is 
smooth  fitting  at  the  front 
and  sides  and  may  be 
gathered  or  plaited  at  the 
back.  At  the  sides  it  rip¬ 
ples  but  slightly  and  at 
the  front  it  flares  broadly. 
The  foot  trimming  con¬ 
sists  of  a  soft,  double 
ruche  of  white  chiffon. 
Hand-wrought  embroid¬ 
ery  in  black  runs  upward  from  the  bottom  in  vine  pattern,  each 
spray  starting  from  under  a  ribbon  bow  at  the  ruche. 

The  toilette  is  noteworthy  not  alone  for  its  admirable  gract 
and  style  but  for  the  practical  features  embodied  in  the  basque- 
waist  and  its  susceptibility  to  variations.  A  high  or  low  neck 
and  full-length  or  elbow  sleeves  may  be  arranged,  and  elaborate 
or  simple  effects  may  be  attained,  according  to  the  use  for  which 
the  toilette  is  intended.  Faille  foqonne,  moire  antique  faqonne, 
velvet  and  the  light  silks  and  delicate  chiffons  and  laces  which 
are  always  more  or  less  fancied,  will  be  chosen  for  dressy  wear, 
and  for  more  practical  occasions  mixtures  of  color,  canvas  tex¬ 
tiles  and  mixtures  of  wool  and  mohair  and  other  novelties  will 
be  selected.  Lace,  colored  embroidery,  jet  passementerie  and 
bands  of  jet-embroidered  mousseline  de  sole  are  available  for 
handsome  decorations. 


Figure  D 44.— LADIES’  OUTDOOR  TOILETTE. 

Figure  1)44. — This  consists  of  a  Ladies’  jacket  and  skirt. 
The  jacket  pattern,  which  is  No.  8661  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty- 
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six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen  differently  portrayed 
on  page  438  of  this  number  of  The  Delineator.  The  skirt  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No.  8599  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine 
sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure, 
and  is  shown  on  its  accompanying  label. 

A  leading  style  of  jacket  or  blazer  and  skirt  is  shown  at  this 
figure.  The  jacket  is  here  pictured  made  of  a  handsome  quality 
of  broadcloth,  with  a  velvet  collar  and  velvet  cuff-facings,  and 
the  skirt  of  gay  plaid  wool  goods.  The  loose  fronts  of  the 
jacket  are  closed  with  four  handsome  cord  frogs  and  are  re¬ 
versed  in  stylish  lapels  that  form  notches  with  the  rolling  coat 
collar.  At  the  sides  and  back  a  close  adjustment  is  effected  by 
under-arm  and  side-back  gores  and  a  center  seam  and  stylish 
outstanding  flutes  result  from  extra  widths  underfolded  in  box- 
plaits  at  the  middle  three  seams.  One-seam  sleeves  that  are  gath¬ 
ered  stand  out  in  short  leg-o’-mutton  puffs  at  the  top  and  are  com¬ 
fortably  close-fitting  below;  they  are  completed  with  deep,  round 
cuff-facings  of  velvet.  Machine-stitching  finishes  the  pocket- 
laps  and  all  the  free 
edges  of  the  jacket. 

The  skirt,  which  is 
known  as  the  new  bell 
skirt,  is  circular  at  the 
front  and  sides  and  in 
two  gores  at  the  back. 

At  the  front  it  flares 
stylishly  and  it  ripples 
gracefully  at  the  sides 
and  back. 

The  most  admired 
jackets  are  made  of 
broadcloth,  cheviot, 
etc. ,  in  any  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  shades,  and  a  vel¬ 
vet  collar  and  cuffs 
and  machine-stitching 
form  the  fashionable 
finish.  With  a  stylish 
street  jacket,  a  skirt  of 
plain  cloth  or  of  bright 
plaid  wool  may  be 
worn. 

The  large  hat  shows 
a  lavish  trimming  of 
ostrich  tips. 

Figure  D45. — LA¬ 
DIES’  DINNER 
DRESS. 

Figure  D45. — This 
illustrates  a  Ladies’ 

Princess  dress.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No. 

8621  and  costs  Is.  6d. 
or  35  cents,  is  in  thir¬ 
teen  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  may  be 
seen  again  on  page  428 
of  this  magazine. 

This  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  new¬ 
est  styles  in  Princess 
gowns  and  shows  a  charming  method  of  combining  rich  mate¬ 
rials  for  ceremonious  wear.  In  this  instance  Nile-green  bro¬ 
caded  silk  is  united  with  black  velvet  and  chiffon  in  a  most 
effective  manner,  and  spangled  passementerie,  plaited  chiffon 
and  ribbon  contribute  the  decoration.  The  adjustment  is  made 
with  great  precision  by  side-front  seams  reaching  to  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  under-arm  and  side-back  gores  and  a  curving  center  seam 
and  the  closing  may  be  made  at  the  center  of  the  back  or  along 
the  left  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams,  as  preferred.  The  dress 
flares  broadly  at  the  foot  in  front  and  falls  in  deep  flutes  at  the 
sides  and  back.  The  neck  is  square  in  front  and  in  V  shape  at 
the  back  and  a  puff  ornament  of  chiffon  gathered  at  the  ends 
and  under  a  jewelled  buckle  at  the  center  crosses  the  neck  in 
front;  a  Bertha  frill  of  plaited  chiffon  outlines  the  neck  and 
passes  under  velvet  revers  on  the  front  and  back.  The  short 
puff  sleeves  flare  handsomely  and  are  completed  with  a  band  of 
spangled  passementerie.  A  band  of  similar  trimming  covers 


each  side-front  seam  of  the  dress  to  the  top  of  a  flounce  of 
plaited  chiffon  that  is  arranged  in  festoon  style  with  ribbon 
bows  above  bands  of  spangled  passementerie  at  the  foot. 

Contrast,  which  is  so  powerful  an  element  in  good  dressing, 
may  be  brought  into  play  in  this  handsome  mode.  Judicious 
yet  unpretentious  colors  and  materials  may  be  chosen  without  a 
too  prodigal  outlay.  Becoming  shades  of  silk,  chiffon  over  silk, 
or  the  richer  faille  silks  with  delicate  foliage  or  floral  designs 
are  liked  for  the  most  dressy  occasions,  while  for  ordinary  wear 
broadcloth,  canvas,  wool  crepon  and  the  new  novelty  goods 
are  commended.  Colored  embroideries,  jet  and  spangled  passe¬ 
menteries,  chiffon  and  lace  are  all  available  for  decoration. 


Figure  No.  D  46. — MISSES’  PARTY  DRESS. 

Figure  D  46.— This  illustrates  a  Misses’  dress.  The  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8654  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  seven  sizes 

for  misses  from  ten  to 
sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  may  be  seen  in 
three  views  on  page 
454  of  this  number  of 
The  Delineator. 

A  most  attractive 
combination  of  em¬ 
broidered  chiffon  over 
taffeta  silk  and  velvet 
overlaid  with  lace  net 
is  here  pictured  in  the 
dress,  and  flowers, 
lace  edging  and  ribbon 
provide  the  dainty  dec¬ 
oration.  A  well-fitted 
lining  closed  at  the 
back  renders  the  sur¬ 
plice  waist  trim  and 
comfortable.  A  Y  fac¬ 
ing  of  the  velvet  over¬ 
laid  with  lace  net  is 
seen  on  the  lining  be¬ 
tween  the  surplice 
fronts,  which  have 
pretty  fulness  drawn 
in  gathers  at  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  lower  edges 
and  cross  in  regular 
surplice  fashion,  a  floral 
spray  following  the 
front  edge  of  the  over- 
lappingfront.  The  back 
is  smooth  across  the 
shoulders  and  has  gath¬ 
ered  fulness  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  under-arm 
gores  separate  it  from 
the  fronts.  A  ribbon 
belt  surrounds  the 
waist  and  terminates 
in  a  bow  at  the  left 
side  of  the  front.  Bre- 
telles  of  velvet  over¬ 
laid  with  lace  net  and 
bordered  with  a  frill  of 
lace  edging  droop  over 
the  short  puff  sleeves  and  a  ribbon  stock  bowed  stylishly  at  the 
back  completes  the  neck. 

The  seven-gored  skirt  is  gathered  at  the  back  and  ripples 
gracefully  below  the  hips  and  at  the  back,  its  shaping  causing  it 
to  flare  prettily  at  the  bottom  in  front.  A  ruffle  of  the  chiffon 
follows  the  lower  edge  of  the  skirt  and  a  pretty  effect  is  given 
by  the  floral  decoration  consisting  of  three  sprays,  each  of  which 
starts  from  under  a  ribbon  bow  and  crosses  the  front-gore  of  the 
skirt  diagonally. 

There  are  a  host  of  diaphanous  fabrics  from  which  to  choose 
when  making  evening  dresses  for  young  girls.  Plain  varieties 
are  quite  as  dainty  as  the  embroidered  and  printed  tissues. 
Lovely  party  dresses  of  silk,  chiffon,  dotted  Swiss  or  nain¬ 
sook  may  also  be  made  up  in  this  style  in  such  colors  as  are 
known  to  be  becoming.  Flowers,  ribbon,  lace  edging,  span¬ 
gled  or  jewelled  passementerie  and  velvet  are  available  for 
ornamentation. 


Figure  No.  226  T.— This  illustrates  Ladies’  Evening  Waist.— The  pattern  is  No. 
8660,  price  Is.  or  25  cents. — (For  Description  see  Page  414.) 
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Ol'THFUL  in  appearance  is  a  bodice 
for  evening  wear  having  a  baby  waist 
with  square  neck  and  short  puff  sleeves. 
It  can  also  be  arranged  for  day  wear. 

The  box-plaits  in  the  skirts  of  new 
blazer  jackets  are  hollow  and  flute-like. 
One  style  of  blazer  is  worn  closed  to 
the  lapels  or  open  its  entire  depth. 
The  chief  point  of  interest  in  another 
newly  designed  blazer  is  its  triple- 
pointed  sailor-collar  with  tapering 
ends.  The  relative  merits  of  a  square  or  round  finish  for  the 
front  corners  of  a  blazer  is  a  matter  for  individual  taste  to  decide. 

The  all-enveloping 
I  Newmarket  has  again 
I  come  to  the  fore.  A  deep, 
circular  cape  lessens  the 
I  severity  of  such  a  top 
garment.  The  “bell” 

Newmarket  is  so  called 
because  of  its  flowing 
|  bell  sleeves.  . 

In  the  newest  golf  jacket 
the  plaits  are  applied  and 
trimness  is  equally  possi¬ 
ble  with  a  lapel  or  a  stand¬ 
ing  collar. 

Comfort  and  stateliness, 

I  at  variance  in  most  fash¬ 
ions,  are  combined  in  the 
I  tea-gown. 

A  deep  collar  with 
points  redeems  a  loung- 
I  ing-jacket  from  extreme 
|  plainness. 

Cascaded  fronts  in  a 
I  tea-jacket  form  an  ad- 
■  mirable  framing  for  short 
fronts  that  puff  out  over  a 
deep  girdle. 

Basques  now  appear 
with  short  fronts  and 
broad,  rippling  coat 
backs. 

The  skirt  of  a  double- 
breasted  basque  extends 
only  to  the  hips  and 
stands  out  at  the  back  in 
ripples. 

In  one  of  the  coat-tail 
basques  a  severely  plain 
back  contrasts  stylishly 
with  a  short,  full  front 
crossed  by  a  deep  girdle. 

Deep  girdles  are  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  many  Autumn 
inodes. 

Pleasing  attributes  of  a 
basque  are  Huffy  blouse- 
fronts  and  many-pointed 
sleeve-caps. 

A  becoming  style  is 
embraced  in  a  basque  with  full  fronts  drooping  from  a  square 
yoke. 

Substitutes  for  sleeves  in  a  square-necked  evening  bodice  are 
short,  fluffy  frills. 

Fancy  lapels  and  an  applied  box-plait  prettily  vary  the  front 


Figure  No.  227  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Jacket. — The  pattern  is  No. 
price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. —  (For  Description  see  Page  414.) 


of  a  basque,  which,  having  two  under-arm  gores,  is  intended 
for  stout  figures. 

Unusual  fulness  characterizes  a  basque-waist  with  a  closing 
under  the  arm. 

A  shirt-waist  with  tucks  crossing  the  fronts  and  the  bishop 
sleeves  in  line  with  them  is  more  dressy  than  the  conventional  style. 

Vertical  tucks  at  the  front  and  sides  and  gathers  at  the  back 
effectively  dispose  of  the  fulness  in  a  new  skirt. 

The  usual  way  of  regulating  the  fulness  at  the  back  of  a 
gored  skirt  is  by  plaits  or  gathers. 

Skirts  are  cut  in  from  five  to  eight  gores;  they  sweep  out 
broadly  at  the  bottom  and  flare  in  ripples  all  round. 

A  modish  costume  incorporates  a  coat-tail  basque  that  is 

given  a  fanciful  touch  by 
lapels  cut  in  battlements 
above  the  bust. 

The  fronts  of  the  basque 
of  a  costume  suggest 
bolero  jackets,  and  the 
back,  because  of  its  fluted 
peplum,  a  coat.  Fancy 
lapels  and  a  very  full  vest 
with  a  deep  girdle  further 
enhance  the  charm  of  the 
costume. 

Rippling  cuffs  and  tap¬ 
ering  lapels  give  character 
to  a  costume  designed  for 
generously  proportioned 
figures. 

A  bolero  costume  with 
fanciful  epaulettes  and  a 
full,  pointed  girdle  is  one 
of  the  season’s  most  pic¬ 
turesque  modes. 

The  six-piece  skirt  with 
its  full  back-breadth  is 
a  practical  and  pleasing 
style  by  which  to  cut 
striped  and  plaid  fabrics. 

Revers-like  ornaments 
are  the  attractive  features 
of  a  Princess  evening 
gown  with  short,  puff 
sleeves  and  a  low ,  square 
neck. 

The  Basque  of  a  cos¬ 
tume  recalls  the  “pulled” 
waist  of  another  season. 
Its  decorative  points  are 
epaulettes  and  triangular 
ornaments  that  turn  away 
from  a  yoke. 

The  fulness  in  leg-o’- 
mutton  sleeves  has  grown 
noticeably  less.  Either 
gathers  or  plaits  are  the 
means  employed  for  ad- 
8{;T9  justing  what  there  is  left 
of  it. 

Leg-o’ -mutton  sleeves 
for  top  garments  are  the 
exact  counterpart  of  those  used  in  gowns. 

The  skirt  of  a  double-breasted  basque  extends  only  to  hip 
depth  and  stands  out  at  the  back  in  ripples. 

In  a  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeve  the  puff  breaks  out  quit# 
a  distance,  and  with  abruptness,  above  the  elbow. 
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Figure  No.  226 T.— LADIES’  EVENING  WAIST. 

(For  Illustration  sec  Page  406.) 

Figure  No.  226  T. — This  illustrates  a  Ladies’  waist.  The  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No.  8660  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  thirteen 
'  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  for^y-six  inches,  bust  meas- 


becoming  combination,  are  here  associated  in  this  jacket.  At 
the  back  and  sides  the  jacket  follows  closely  the  outlines  of  the 
figure,  and  extra  widths  below  the  waist  on  the  middle  three 
seams  are  underfolded  to  form  backward-rolling  flutes.  The 
loose  fronts  are  lapped  widely  and  are  reversed  in  square  lapels 
that  flare  slightly  from  the  ends  of  a  deep  rolling  collar,  the 


8658 

Front  Vieiv. 

Ladies’  Costume,  with  Seven-Gored  Skirt  Gathered  at  the 

Back. 

(For  Description  see  Page  415.) 

ure,  and  may  fee  seen  again  on  page  441  of  this  magazine. 

The  waist  is  exquisitely  dainty  in  the  combination  of 
white  satin  and  chiffon  here  pictured.  Full  side-fronts  of 
satin  flare  toward  the  shoulders  over  a  full  center-front  of 
chiffon  finished  to  form  a  frill  heading,  the  neck  being  low 
in  Pompadour  outline.  In  effect  the  back  is  a  duplicate 
of  the  front.  The  fluffy,  short  sleeves  are  each  composed  of 
three  very  full  frills  of  chiffon  mounted  on  a  narrow  fitted 
foundation.  If  preferred,  each  sleeve  may  consist  of  one  or 
two  frills.  Pearl-bead  trimming  defines  the  edges  of  the 
side-fronts  and  the  side-backs,  and  ribbon  made  into  shoul¬ 
der  bows  and  a  pretty  sash  gives  the  finishing  touch. 

The  soft  fulness  of  this  mode  is  charming  and  becoming. 
Mousseline  de  sou  and  other  tissues,  embroidered  or  plain,  are 
used  for  evening  waists,  and  they  are  worn  with  silken  skirts. 

- - 

Figure  No.  227  T.— LADIES’  JACKET. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  413.) 

Figure  No.  227  T. — This  illustrates  a  Ladies’  jacket. 
The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8679  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is 
in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen  in  three  views  on  page  436. 
Tan  broadcloth  and  brown  velvet,  always  a  refined  and 
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Side- Back  View. 


closing  being  made  with  a  button-hole  and  large  button  at  the 
bust  and  below  the  waist.  If  preferred,  the  fronts  may  be 
closed  all  the  way  to  the  shoulder.  Pocket-laps  cover,  openings 
to  inserted  side-pockets  and  round  turn-up  cuffs  finish  the  gath- 
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ered  leg- o’ -mut¬ 
ton  sleeves.  The 
collar,  pocket- 
laps  and  cuffs 
are  inlaid  with 
the  brown  vel¬ 
vet.  Stitching 
completes  the 
jacket  in  tailor 
style. 

The  felt  hat  is 
tastefully  trim¬ 
med  with  vio¬ 
lets  and  ribbon. 


LADIES’  COS¬ 
TUME,  WITH 
SEVEN-GORED 
SKIRT  GATH¬ 
ERED  AT  THE 
BACK. 

(For  Illustrations 

see  Page  414.) 

No.  8658.  — 

Another  view 
of  this  costume 
is  given  at  figure 
I)  40  in  this  issue 
of  The  Delin¬ 
eator. 

This  costume 
is  both  graceful 
and  stylish,  and 
is  illustrated 
made  of  mixed 
wool  goods  and 
trimmed  with 
black  silk  fancy 
braid  and  black 
ribbon.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  basque 
and  a  seven- 
gored  skirt.  The 
basque  is  closely 
fitted  by  double 
bust  darts,  un- 
d  e  r-a  r  m  and 
side-back  gores 
and  a  center 
seam ;  it  is  in 
short,  rounding 
outline  at  the 
front,  but  ex¬ 
tends  below  the 
waist-line  at  the 
back  and  sides 
in  a  short  skirt 
that  stands  out 
in  stylish  rip¬ 
ples,  showing  a 
lining  of  pretty 
changeable  silk. 

Long,  tapering 
revers  that  are 
shaped  to  form 
a  point  above 
the  bust  and  to 
extend  over  each 
sleeve  in  two 
long,  narrow 
tabs  are  applied 
with  stylish  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the 
fronts  and  may 
endatthebottom 
of  the  basque 
or  extend  below 

in  tabs,  as  illustrated;  they  are  bordered  by  a  row  of  the  fancy 
silk  braidjand  a  row  of  similar  braid  is  placed  at  each  side  of 
the  closing  which  is  made  invisibly  at  the  center  of  the  front.  A 
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wrinkled  ribbon 
ending  in  a  full 
bow  at  the  back 
covers  the  stand¬ 
ing  collar.  The 
l,eg-o’-m  utton 
sleeves  are  made 
over  coat-shap¬ 
ed  linings  and 
completed  with 
pointed  flaring 
cuffs  that  are 
trimmed  at  the 
top  with  a  row  of 
the  fancy  braid. 

The  skirt  con¬ 
sists  of  seven 
gores — a  front- 
gore,  a  gore 
at  each  side 
and  four  back- 
gores — and  fits 
smoothly  over 
the  hips  and  in 
front.  It  breaks 
into  deep  flutes 
below  the  hips 
and  at  the  front 
it  expands  sty¬ 
lishly  towards 
the  foot,  where 
it  is  moderately 
wide,  measuring 
five  yards  and 
three- eighths 
round  in  the 
medium  sizes. 
The  fulness  at 
the  back  is  col¬ 
lected  in  gathers 
at  the  top  and 
the  back  of  the 
skirt  stands  out 
well  in  large 
flute-folds.  The 
placket  is  finish¬ 
ed  above  the 
center  seam  and 
the  skirt  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  a 
belt. 

Broad  cloth, 
cheviot,  mohair, 
etamine  or  any 
of  the  pretty 
all-wool  or 
si  1  k-a  n  d-w  col 
novelty  goods 
will  develop  this 
mode  stylishly. 

.  We  have  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8658  in 
thirteen  sizes  for 
ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure. 
To  make  the 
costume  of  one 
fabric  for  a  lady 
of  medium  size, 
will  require  fif¬ 
teen  yards  twen¬ 
ty-two  inches 
wide,  or  ten 
yards  and  sev¬ 
en-eighths  thir¬ 
ty  inches  wide, 
or  nine  yards 

and  five-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  seven  yards  and 
three-fourths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  six  yards  and  seven- 
eighths  fifty  inches  wide.  Trice  of  pattern,  is,  8d.  or  40  cents. 


Figure  No.  228  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Promenade  Toilette. — The  patterns  are  Ladies’ 
Double-Breasted  Basque  No.  8638,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents;  and  8ix-Piece  Skirt 
No.  8643,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  416.) 
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MATERNITY  COSTUME,  CONSISTING  OF  A  RUSSIAN 
BLOUSE  AND  A  SIX-GORED  SKIRT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8642. — Besides  the  comfort  necessary  in  a  gown  of  this 

kind,  there  are  here  embodied  fea¬ 
tures  stylish  and  attractive.  Soft 
woollen  goods  are  used  for  the  cos¬ 
tume  and  the  decoration  is  provided 
by  a  ribbon  stock  and  black  lace 
insertion.  The  Russian  blouse  has 
a  body  lining  of  short  basque  depth 
fitted  by  double'  bust  darts  and  the 
usual  seams  and  closed  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  front  by  means  of  a  cord 
laced  through  eyelets.  The  right 
blouse-front,  laps  far  over  on  the  left 
side  so  as  to  close  to  the  left  shoul¬ 
der  with  buttons  and  button-holes, 
and  both  fronts  have  fulness  col¬ 
lected  in  gathers  at  the  neck.  The 
full  back  is  also  gathered  at  the  neck 
and  an  elastic  inserted  in  a  casing 
formed  about  the  blouse  holds  the 
fulness  as  closely  as  desired  about 
the  waist.  The  practicality  of 
this  arrangement  is  obvious  and  a 
becoming  effect  is  secured  by  push¬ 
ing  the  fulness  well  toward  the  cen- 

8642 


8642 

Side-  Back  View. 

ter  of  the  front  and  back.  A  fancy  collar  curved  at  the  lower 
edge  to  shape  points  at  the  front  and  back  and  a  long  point 
below  each  shoulder  has  a  box-plait  formed  in  the  neck  edge  on 
each  shoulder  and  is  included  in  the  seam  with  the  standing 


Figure  No.  228  T.— LADIES’  PROMENADE  TOILETTE. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  415.) 

Figure  No.  228  T. — This  consists  of  a  Ladies’  basque  and 
skirt.  The  basque  pattern,  which  is  No.  8638  and  costs  Is.  3d. 


(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


Ot  30  cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen  again  on  page 
439.  The  skirt  pattern,  which  is  No.  8643  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or 
30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty  to  thirty-six 
inches,  waist  measure,  and  is  differently  pictured  on  page  445. 

The  decorative  finish  of  black  braid  and  buttons  on  this  toil¬ 
ette  of  blue-gray  covert  cloth  is  distinctly  tailor-like  and  imparts 
a  smart  military  air.  The  basque  shows  the  accuracy  of  ad¬ 
justment  that  is  necessary  to  a  stylish  effect  and  its  skirt  stands 
out  in  pretty  ripples  at  the  back.  The  right  front  laps  over  the 
left  more  than  half-way  down  the  shoulder,  and  the  closing  is 
made  at  the  left  side.  A  military  turn-down  collar  with  slightly 
flaring  ends,  and  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  that  stand  out  in  large 
puffs  at  the  top  and  follow  the  arm  closely  below,  complete  the 
basque. 

The  skirt  is  in  six-piece  style,  with  a  straight  back-breadth, 
and  straight  edges  meeting  bias  edges  in  the  seams.  It  is  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  back  to  fall  in  full  folds  and  forms  stylish  flutes 
below  the  hips. 

In  making  a  toilette  of  this  style  the  best  effect  is  obtained  by 
simple  styles  of  decoration.  Braid  is  permissible  and  so  are 
cord,  self-strappings,  etc.  Canvas  of  close  weave,  cheviot  and 
a  new  broadcloth  showing  a  covert  mixture  are  especially  effect¬ 
ive  made  up  in  this  way. 

Ostrich  feathers,  pointed  ribbon  ends  and  a  Rhinestone  buckle 
combine  with  stylish  results  on  the  felt  hat. 
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Front  View. 


Maternity  Costume,  Consisting  of  a  Russian  Blouse  and  a 
Six-Gored  Skirt. 
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lollar ;  it  is  in  two  sections,  the  ends  of  which  separate  very 
[lightly  at  the  front  and  back.  As  the  fancy  collar  stands  out 
[veil  over  the  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves, 

[vhich  are  gathered  and  spread  in 
)uff  style  at  the  top,  it  gives  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  breadth  to  the  shoulders 
that,  is  especially  becoming.  The 
^leeyes  have  coat-shaped  linings  and 
ire  smooth  on  the  forearm.  A  belt 
is  passed  about  the  waist  and  its 
pointed  ends  are  crossed  at  the  front. 

The  skirt  is  composed  of  a  front- 
bore,  two  gores  at  each  side  and 
straight  back-breadth  and  is  of 
inoderate  width,  measuring  four 
fards  and  three-fourths  at  the  lower 
sdge  in  the  medium  sizes.  The 
back-breadth  is  gathered  closely  at 
the  top  and  finished  with  a  stay, 

Iwhile  the  gores  are  adjusted  to  the 
[waist  by  a  tape  inserted  in  a  casing 
|at  the  top. 

Cashmere,  Henrietta  cloth  and 
lother  soft  woollens  look  well  made 
[into  a  costume  like  this  and  a  collar 
land  belt  of  silk  will  be  dressy 
■Silk  and  other  fine  materials  can  be 
[used,  if  preferred,  and  trimmings  of 
llace,  velvet,  gimp,  etc.,  may  be 
ladded. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8642  in 
Itwelve  sizes  for  ladies  from  thirty 
Ito  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure. 

(For  a  lady  of  medium  size,  the  cos 
Itume  calls  for  fourteen  yards  and  a 
(fourth  of  goods  twenty-two  inches 
(wide,  or  eleven  yards  and  five- 
(eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  nine 
(yards  and  a  half  thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  eight  yards  forty-fora 
inches  wide,  or  seven  yards  fifty 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  ls„ 

8d.  or  40  cents. 


of  passementerie.  Ribbon  is  made  into  a  stock  and  ribbon 
ending  under  bows  is  arranged  over  the  upper  edge  of  each  cap. 


Figure  No.  229 T. — LADIES’  AF¬ 
TERNOON  TOILETTE. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  229  T. — This  consists 
of  a  Ladies’  basque  and  six- piece 
skirt.  The  basque  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8034  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six 
inches,  bust  measure,  and  is  shown 
again  on  page  440  of  this  magazine. 

The  skirt  pattern,  which  is  No. 

8643  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents, 
is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist 
measure,  and  is  also  pictured  on 
page  445. 

The  present  combination  of  faille 
fir.onne  and  plain  velvet  is  in  excel¬ 
lent  taste  for  a  church,  visiting  or 
afternoon  gown.  The  basque  ex¬ 
tends  to  jacket  depth  at  the  back 
and  sides,  where  it  fits  perfectly, 
and  forms  ripples  in  the  skirt,  but 
the  fronts  reach  only  to  the  waist¬ 
line.  The  fronts  are  full,  gathers 
at  the  neck  and  shoulder  edges  dis¬ 
tributing  the  fulness  evenly  at  the 
top,  while  shirrings  draw  it  to  the 
center  at  the  bottom ;  they  are 
crossed  by  a  wide  crush  girdle  that 
is  bordered  at  the  top  and  bottom 
with  a  row  of  passementerie.  Two 
rows  of  the  passementerie  decorate 

pointed  caps  that  stand  out  over  the  stylish  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves, 
which  are  trimmed  with  cuff  facings  of  velvet  headed  by  a  row 


Figure  No.  229  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Afternoon  Toilette. — The  patterns  are  Ladies' 
Basque  No.  8631,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents;  and  Six-Piece  Skirt 
No.  8643,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

The  six-piece  skirt  has  bias  edges  meeting  straight  edges  ta 
its  seams,  and  its  straight  back-breadth  is  gathered  to  hs&t$- 
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in  full  folds,  while  fashionable  flutes  are  seen  below  the  hips. 

The  costume  is  fanciful  in  an  unassuming  way,  hence  good 
effects  may  be  brought  about  by  uniting  silk  or  velvet  with  in¬ 
expensive  woollens  in  becoming  shades  and 
soft  weaves. 


LADIES’  BOLERO  COSTUME,  HAVING  A 
THREE-PIECE  SKIRT  GATHERED  AT 
THE  BACK.  (To  in;  Made  With  or  With¬ 
out  THE  PePLUM  AND  EPAULETTES.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8631. — At  figure  D  41  in  this  maga¬ 
zine,  this  costume  is  differently  portrayed. 

The  costume  is  here  shown  in  a  combination 
of  dahlia  camel’s-hair  and  silk  and  yellow  lace 
edging.  The  waist  has  a  smooth  back  with¬ 
out  a  seam  at  the  center  and  is  closely  fitted 
by  single  bust  darts  and  under-arm  and  side- 
back  gores.  A  double  jabot  of  lace  edging 
follows  the  front  edge  of  the  right  front  nearly 
to  the  waist-line  and  its  ends  are  carried  in 
frills  along  the  joining  of  the  standing  collar 
nearly  to  the  shoulders.  A  wide  wrinkled 
girdle  crosses  the  front  and  is  included  in 
the  under-arm  seam  at  the  right  side  and 


mutton  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  flare  stylishly  in  puff 
effect ;  they  are  arranged  over  coat-shaped  linings  and  fancifully 
pointed  epaulettes  droop  deeply  over  them,  the  epaulettes  being 
bordered  with  passementerie. 

The  three-piece  skirt  is  extremely  grace¬ 
ful.  It  consists  of  two  circular  portions 
joined  in  a  seam  at  the  center  of  the  back 
and  separated  in  front  by  a  front-gore.  It 
flares  stylishly  in  front  and  measures  about 
four  yards  and  a  half  round  at  the  foot  in 
the  medium  sizes.  The  front-gore  is  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  at  the  top;  a  single  dart  is 
taken  up  on  each  hip  and  at  the  back  the 
skirt  is  gathered  closely  at  the  top.  The 
skirt  spreads  in  flutes  at  the  sides  and 
back.  The  placket  is  finished  above  the 
center  seam  and  the  skirt  is  sewed  to  a  belt. 

The  new  shades  of  brown,  blue  and  green 
in  such  weaves  as  serge,  camels’-hair,  cheviot 
and  Scotch  mixtures  will  make  up  attract¬ 
ively  in  this  manner,  and  embroidered  bands 
and  lace  will  increase  its  dressiness. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8031  in  thirteen  sizes 
for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six 
inches,  bust  measure.  Fora  lady  of  medium 
size,  the  costume,  except  the  jabot  and 
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Side- Front  View.  Side- Back  View. 

Ladies’  Bolero  Costume,  having)  a  Three-Piece  Skirt  Gathered  at  the  Back.  (To  be  Made  With  or  Without  the  Peplum  and 

Epaulettes.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


fastened  with  hooks  and  loops  at  the  left  side.  Prettily  rounded 
jacket-fronts  are  reversed  at  the  top  and  extended  to  form  a 
deep,  round  collar  at  the  back,  and  their  free  edges  are  decorated 
with  a  row  of  passementerie.  A  frill  of  lace  edging  droops 
from  the  top  of  the  standing  collar.  The  one-seam  leg-o’- 


girdle,  requires  eleven  yards  and  seven-eighths  of  material  twen¬ 
ty-two  inches  wide,  or  nine  yards  thirty  inches  wide,  or  seven 
yards  and  three-fourths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  six  yards  and 
a  fourth  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  five  yards  and  seven-eighths 
fifty  inches  wide.  The  jabot  needs  two  yards  and  a  half  of 
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edging  six  inch¬ 
es  wide,  and  the 
girdle,  facings, 
etc.,  a  yard  and 
seven-eighths  of 
silk  twenty  in¬ 
ches  wide.  Price 
of  pattern,  Is. 
8d.  or  40  cents. 


Figure  No. 

230T.— LADIES’ 

VISITING 
GOWN. 

(For  Illustration 

see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No. 

230  T.^— This  il¬ 
lustrates  a  La¬ 
dies’  costume. 

The  pattern, 
which  is  No. 

8019  and  costs 
Is.  8d.  or  40 
cents,  is  in  thir¬ 
teen  sizes  for 
ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure, 
and  is  shown 
again  on  page 
423  of  this  issue. 

A  combina¬ 
tion  of  dark- 
green  etamine 
and  white  broad¬ 
cloth  was  here 
effected  in  the 
costume,  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  style  of 
which  is  made 
more  marked  by 
a  decoration  of 
fancy  green  silk 
braid.  The  skirt 
is  composed  of 
eight  gores  and 
flares  moderate¬ 
ly  toward  the 
lower  edge.  It 
is  gathered at  the 
back  and  fash¬ 
ionable  flutes  are 
seen  below  the 
hips. 

The  basque  is 
closed  at  the  left 
side  and  may 
have  a  French 
back  with  a  cen¬ 
ter  seam  or  a 
conventional 
basque-back,  as 
preferred.  The 
full  front  is 
shaped  at  the 
top  to  fold  over 
in  two  three- 
cornered  revers 
and  reveal  a 
deep  yoke  fac¬ 
ing  on  its  fitted 
lining;  its  ful¬ 
ness  is  plaited 
to  a  point  at  the 
lower  edge, 
which  is  defined  by 
lengthen  the  back, 

by  its  omission.  I  he  neck  completion  is  a  standing  collar. 


Figure  No.  230  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Visiting  Gown.— The  pattern  is  No.  8619, 

price  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 

< For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


a  folded  ribbon.  A.  box-plaited  peplum  may 
but  the  effect  of  the  costume  is  not  marred 


Roll-up  pointed 
cuffs  finish  the 
sleeves,  the  leg- 
o’-mutton  puffs 
of  which  serve 
as  a  support  for 
epaulettes. 

Charming  cos¬ 
tumes  can  be 
made  like  this 
of  taffeta  in  the 
soft,  warp-print¬ 
ed  effects  in 
combination 
with  velvet,  and 
may  be  made 
additionally  dec- 
orative  by  trim¬ 
mings  of  batiste 
insertion.  Cam¬ 
el’ s-hair,  cheviot 
and  other  wool¬ 
lens  are  quite  as 
appropriate  for 
this  mode. 

The  hat  of 
green  felt  is 
adorned  with 
ribbon  and  os¬ 
trich  tips. 


LADIES’  COS¬ 
TUME,  CON¬ 
SISTING  OF  A 
BASQUE 
HAVING  TWO 
UNDER-ARM 
GORES,  AND  A 
SEVEN-GORED 
SKIRT  SIDE- 
PLAITED  AT 
THE  BACK. 
(Dfsirable  for 
Stout  Ladies.) 

(For  Illustrations 
gee  Page  420.) 

No.  8633.— A 
very  stylish  ef¬ 
fect  is  realized 
in  this  costume 
at  figure  No. 
232  T  in  this 
magazine. 

Novelty  wool 
suiting  in  a  soft 
shade  of  green 
and  plain  silk  in 
a  pale  -  yellow 
hue  are  here 
combined  in  this 
attractive  cos¬ 
tume,  which  is 
especially  de¬ 
signed  for  stout 
ladies.  The  skirt 
comprises  seven 
gores  and  is 
smooth  and  flar¬ 
ing  at  the  front 
and  hangs  in 
deep  flutes  be¬ 
low  the  hips ;  at 
the  back  it  is 
laid  iu  two 
backward- turn¬ 
ing  plaits  at  each  side  of  the  placket,  which  is  made  above  the 
center  seam.  A  belt  completes  the  skirt,  which  measures  a  little 
over  four  yards  and  three-fourths  at  the  foot  in  the  medium  sizes. 
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The  basque  is  pointed  at  the  back  and  front  and  curves 
gracefully  over  the  hips.  It  is  closely  adjusted  by  double  bust 
darts  in  lining  fronts  that  close  at  the  center,  two  under-arm 
gores  at  each  side,  side-back  gores  and  a  center  seam.  Its 
fronts  are  smoothly  fitted  by  single  bust  darts  taken  up  with  the 
second  darts  in  the  lining  fronts,  and  separate  all  the  way,  with 
a  flare  toward  the  shoulders,  over  a  silk  vest  that  has  fulness 
collected  in  gathers  at  the  neck  and  in  small  side-plaits  at  the 
bottom  at  each  side  of  the  closing,  which  is  made  under  an  ap¬ 
plied  box-plait  of  the  silk.  The  box-plait  is  widest  at  the  top 
and  narrows  gradually  towards  the  bottom,  to  give  a  tapering 
effect  that  is  increased  by  long  rovers  joined  to  the  front  edges 
of  the  fronts,  the  revers  being  widest  at  the  top  and  tapering 
to  points  at  the  bottom.  Two  rows  of  narrow  lace  insertion 
trim  the  outer  edges  of  the  revers.  The  one-seam  gigot  sleeves 
are  arranged  on  coat-shaped  linings  and  stand  out  in  stylish 
puffs  at  the  top  but  fit  fashionably  close  below  the  elbow ;  they 
are  completed  with  turn-up  ripple  cull's  that  are  tacked  to  the 
sleeves  at  intervals  and  trimmed  with  a  double  row  of  lace 
insertion.  A  wrinkled  ribbon  encircles  the  standing  collar  and 
is  stylishly  bowed  at  the  back. 

fitamine,  mohair,  silk-and-wool  or  all-wool  novelty  goods, 
basket  cloth  and-  the  various  standard  woollen  weaves  in  com¬ 
bination  with  silk  or  velvet  will  be  used  for  a  costume  of  this 
style,  and  gimp,  lace,  ribbon,  soutache  or  fancy  mohair  braid  and 


8633 

Side- Bade  View. 

Ladies’  Costume,  Consisting  of  a  Basque  having  Two  Under¬ 
arm  Gores,  and  a  Seven-Gored  Skirt  Side-Plaited  at  the 
Back.  (Desiraiile  for  Stout  Ladies.) 

(For  Description  sec  Page  410.) 


ers.  Under-arm  gores  give  a  smooth  effect  at  the  sides,  and 
across  the  back  and  under-arm  gores  the  basque-waist  is  length¬ 
ened  by  a  circular  peplum  that  stands  out  in  large  flutes  between 
the  gores.  The  soft,  full  fronts  are  gathered  at  the  top  and 
bottom  and  the  closing  is  made  at  tiie  center.  The  boleros, 
which  are  included  in  the  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams,  are 
rounded  prettily  below  the  bust  and  reversed  above  in  novel 
lapels  that  are  each  shaped  in  a  large  and  a  small  tab  and  out¬ 
lined  with  gimp.  The  full  fronts  appear  between  the  boleros 
with  vest  effect,  and  are  crossed  by  a  wide  wrinkled  girdle 
that  is  gathered  at  the  ends,  included  in  the  right  under-arm 
seam  and  secured  with  hooks  and  loops  at  the  left  side.  A 
fitted  lining  renders  the  basque-waist  perfectly  close-fitting.  A 
wrinkled  ribbon  conceals  the  joining  of  the  peplum  to  the  waist, 
and  the  standing  collar  is  covered  by  a  ribbon  stock  that  is 
bowed  at  the  back  and  decorated  at  each  side  with  a  triple  box- 
plaited  ornament  of  lace.  The  sleeves  are  in  gathered  leg-o’- 
mutton  style  with  coat-shaped  linings;  they  are  close-fitting  to 
above  the  elbow,  stand  out  in  puffs  at  the  top  and  are  completed 


LADIES'  COSTUME,  WITH  FIVE-GORED  SKIRT  GATHERED 

AT  THE  BACK. 


(For  Illustrations  see  Page  421.) 


8633 

Front  View. 


jet  or  iridescent  passementerie  are  well  adapted  for  trimming  it. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8633  in  twelve  sizes  for  ladies  from 
thirty-two  to  forty-eight  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  costume  requires  six  yards  and  a  half  of  dress 
goods  forty  inches  wide,  with  a  yard  and  an  eighth  of  silk 
twenty  inches  wide.  Of  one  fabric,  it  calls  for  twelve  yards 
and  an  eighth  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  eight  yards  and  three- 
fourths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  seven  yards  and  five-eighths  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  or  six  yards  and  a  fourth  forty-four  inches  wide, 
or  five  yards  and  a  half  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


No.  8620. — This  costume  is  again  illustrated  at  figure 
No.  231  T  in  this  issue  of  The  Delineator. 

The  broad  girdle  and  fancy  bolero  fronts  impart  a  decidedly 
due  air  to  this  costume,  which  is  here  illustrated  in  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  mulberry  canvas,  olive-green  silk  and  black  velvet.  The 
back  of  the  basque-waist  is  smooth  at  the  top,  but  shows  fulness 
in  the  lower  part  drawn  to  the  center  at  the  waist-line  by  gath- 
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with  rolling,  flaring  cuffs  that  are  trimmed  with  a  row  of  gimp. 

The  skirt  is  in  tive  gores  and  shows  a  smooth  effect  at  the  top 
across  the  front  and  sides,  while  falling  in  deep  flutes  below  the 
hips.  The  back-gores  are  gathered  and  hang  in  well  defined 
flutes.  The  skirt  spreads  fashionably  toward  the  foot,  where  it 
measures  four  yards  and  three-fourths  in  the  medium  sizes. 
The  placket  is  finished  above  the  center  seam  and  a  belt  com¬ 
pletes  the  skirt. 

This  costume  is  most  effective  in  a  combination  of  materials, 
but  if  only  one  material  be  desired,  trimmings  of  insertion,  braid, 
passementerie,  etc.,  may  be  arranged  to  create  a  satisfactory 


8620 


Front  View. 

Ladies’  Costume,  with  Five-Gored  Skirt  Gathered  at  tub 

Back. 

(For  Description  see  Page  420.) 

contrast.  Silken  and  woollen  textures  are  equally  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  costume,  the  season’s  latest  novelties  being 
excellently  adapted  to  the  mode. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8020  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For 
a  lady  of  medium  size,  the  costume  requires  seven  yards 
and  a  half  of  dress  goods  forty  inches  wide,  with  a  yard 
and  a  half  of  velvet  and  two  yards  of  silk  each  twenty 
inches  wide.  Of  one  material,  it  needs  thirteen  yards  and 
three-fourths  twenty-two  inches  -wide,  or  ten  yards  and 
a  half  thirty  inches  wide,  or  eight  yards  and  seven-eighths 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  seven  yards  and  three-eighths  forty- 
four  inches  wide,  or  six  yards  and  three-eighths  fifty  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


Figure  231 T.— LADIES’  COSTUME. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  422.) 

Figure  No.  231  T. — This  represents  a  Ladies’  costume.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8620  and  costs  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents,  is  in 
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thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure,  and  is  again  portrayed  on  this  page. 

The  combination  here  effected  in  the  costume  is  notably 
artistic,  and  consists  of  electric-blue  novelty  wool  goods,  white 
silk  and  figured  green  shot  silk.  The  full  fronts  of  the  basque- 
waist  are  drawn  in  soft  folds  by  gathers  at  the  top  and  bottom 
and  droop  slightly  over  the  top  of  a  broad,  wrinkled  belt;  they 
appear  prettily  between  boleros  that  are  turned  back  in  large, 
slashed  revers  above  the  bust  and  prettily  rounded  below.  The 
back  is  smooth  at  the  top,  but  has  fulness  below  drawn  to  the 
center  at  the  lower  edge  by  gathers.  A  circular  ripple  peplum 
lengthens  the  basque-waist  stylishly  back  of  the  fronts.  The 
collar  is  in  standing  style  and  over  it  is  drawn  a  wrinkled  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  figured  silk  closed  under  a  bow  at  the  back.  The 
mutton-leg  sleeves  stand  out  in  puffs  at  the  top  and  fit  closely 
below  ;  they  are  finished  with  flaring  turn-up  cuffs. 

The  skirt,  which  is  in  live  gores,  is  gathered  at  the  back  to 
hang  full,  and  a  stylish  broad  effect  is  seen  at  the  front  and 
deep  flutes  at  the  sides. 

The  costume  will  be  made  of  zibeline,  mohair,  serge  or  broad¬ 
cloth,  combined  with  silk  or  embroidered  batiste,  and  trimmed 
with  gimp,  lace  insertion,  lace  edging,  fancy  buttons,  etc. 


8620 

Side- Back  View. 


The  hat  is  adorned  with  ribbon,  feathers,  an  aigrette  and 
plaitings  of  silk. 

❖ 

LADIES’  COSTUME  (Closed  at  the  Left  Side),  WITH  EIGIIT- 
GORED  SKIRT  GATHERED  AT  THE  BACK.  (To  ue  Made 
with  a  French  Back  or  a  Conventional  Basque-Back 
and  With  or  Without  the  Peplum.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  423.) 

No.  8619. — This  costume  may  be  seen  differently  made  up  at 
figure  No.  230  T  in  this  magazine. 
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The  costume  is  a  particularly 
charming  style,  and  is  here  pictured 
made  of  French  serge,  velvet  and 
lace  net  over  silk  and  decorated 
with  passementerie  and  lace  edg¬ 
ing.  The  basque-waist,  which  is 
pointed  at  the  center  of  the  front 
and  back,  is  arranged  over  a  lining 
that  is  closely  fitted  by  double  bust 
darts,  under-arm  and  side-back 
gores  and  a  curving  center  seam 
and  closed  at  the  center  of  the  front. 

It  may  be  made  with  a  wide,  bias 
French  back  having  a  center  seam, 
or  with  a  conventional  basque-back 
fitted  with  a  center  seam  and  side- 
back  gores,  both  styles  being  illus¬ 
trated.  With  both  styles  of  back 
under-arm  gores  are  introduced  to 
give  a  smooth  effect  at  the  sides. 

The  fancy  front  is  arranged  on  a 
high-necked  lining  that  is  finished 
with  the  front  along  the  left  shoul¬ 
der  and  under-arm  edges,  where 
the  closing  is  made.  Tile  top  of 
the  fancy  front  is  folded  over  at 
each  side  of  the  center  to  form  two 
pointed  revers  that  are  faced  with 
velvet  and  bordered  with  passe¬ 
menterie,  and  pretty  fulness  below 
the  bust  is  collected  at  the  bottom 
in  three  closely  lapped,  forward¬ 
turning  plaits  at  each  side  of  the 
center,  the  plaits  flaring  prettily  up¬ 
ward.  The  back  may  be  lengthened 
by  a  peplum  laid  in  four  double 
box-plaits,  or  the  lower  edge  of  the 
waist  may  be  finished  with  a  wrin¬ 
kled  section  of  velvet.  The  one- 
seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves,  which 
are  arranged  over  coat-shaped  lin¬ 
ings,  form  a  puff  of  moderate  size 
at  the  top  and  fit  the  arm  closely 
below ;  they  may  be  linished  plainly 
or  with  roll-up  cuffs  of  velvet  that 
are  pointed  on  the  outside  of  the 
arm  and  bordered  with  passemen¬ 
terie.  Drooping  over  the  top  of 
the  sleeves  are  smooth,  stylishly- 
shaped  epaulettes  of  velvet  bordered 
with  passementerie.  The  neck  is 
finished  with  a  standing  collar  to 
the  upper  edge  of  which  a  gathered 
frill  of  lace  edging  is  sewed. 

The  eight-gored  skirt,  which 
measures  about  four  yards  and  a 
half  at  the  bottom  in  the  medium 
sizes,  fits  the  figure  smoothly  at  the 
top  of  the  front  and  sides  and  is 
compactly  gathered  at  the  back.  At 
the  sides  and  back  it  ripples  grace¬ 
fully  and  is  smooth  and  spreads 
fashionably  at  the  front. 

Contrasts  of  colors  and  materials 
are  permissible  in  the  costume, 
which  is  highly  commended  for  two 
colors  and  styles  of  silk  or  two 
shades  of  wool  goods,  the  lace  and 
passementerie  decoration  being  suf¬ 
ficiently  elaborate  for  either  silk  or 
wool.  For  street  wear  such  mate¬ 
rials  as  camel’s-hair,  mohair,  nov¬ 
elty  goods,  etc.,  will  be  chosen, 
while  for  the  house  fabrics  of  a 
more  pliable  weave  will  be  satisfac¬ 
tory.  A  charming  costume  could 
combine  cadet-gray  novelty  goods, 
darker  velvet  and  white  silk. 

We  have  pattern  Iso.  8619  in 
thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twen¬ 
ty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium 
size,  the  costume  calls  for  seven  yards  and  three-fourths  of  dress 


Figure  No.  231  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Costume.- 

ls.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


-The  pattern  is  No.  8620,  price 


(For  Description  see  Pase  421.1 

goods  forty  inches  wide,  with  a  yard  and  an  eighth  of  velvet  and 
a  yard  and  an  eighth  of  silk  each  twenty  inches  wide  and 
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8619 

Front  View. 

Ladies’  Costume  (Closed  at  the  Left  Side),  with  Eight-Gored 
Skirt  Gathered  at  the  Back.  (To  be  Made  with  a  French 
Back  or  a  Conventional  Basque-Back  and  With 
or  Without  the  Peplum.) 

(  For  Description  see  Page  421.) 

three-eighths  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern.  Is.  8<1.  or  40 
cents. 


Figure  No.  232  T.— LADIES’  COSTUME. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  427.) 

Figure  No.  232  T. — This  illustrates  a  Ladies’  costume.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8033  and  costs  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents,  is  in 
twelve  sizes  for  ladies  from  thirty-two  to  forty-eight  inches, 
bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen  again  on  page  420. 

This  costume  was  specially  designed  for  stout  ladies,  and 
the  color  scheme  carried  out  in  the  present  instance  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  refined  and  stylish.  The  materials  are  brown  zibeliue, 
plain  black  silk  and  black-and-white  polka-spotted  silk,  and  the 
decoration  is  furnished  by  a  ribbon  stock  and  rows  of  black 
silk  braid  finished  with  gilt  buttons.  Two  under-arm  gores  at 
each  side  are  introduced  in  the  adjustment  of  the  basque,  which 
is  pointed  at  the  lower  edge  both  back  and  front.  A  full  vest 
having  an  applied  box-plait  at  the  center  is  arranged  on  the 
fitted  lining-fronts,  the  plait  concealing  the  closing ;  and  fitted 
fronts  flare  toward  the  shoulders  and  show  large  revers,  that  are 
widest  at  the  top,  turned  back  from  their  front  edges.  The 
sleeves  stand  out  in  leg-o’-mutton  puffs  at  the  top,  fit  the  arm 
closely  below  and  are  completed  by  upturning,  ripple  cuffs. 

The  skirt  is  composed  of  seven  gores  and  its  outlines  are  con¬ 
servative.  It  is  broad  at  the  front,  breaks  into  stylish  flutes 


below  the  hips,  and  side-plaits  collect  the  fulness  at  the  back. 

Stout  women  should  select  only  quiet  colorings  for  their 
gowns.  Pretty  effects  may  be  realized  by  the  association  of 
dull-green  and  gray,  blue  and  black,  and  shot  silk  with  various 
dark  colorings.  Trimmings  should  not  be  too  freely  used. 

Ribbon,  silk,  jet  and  ostrich 
tips  adorn  the  velvet  hat. 
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LADIES’  PRINCESS  DRESS.  (To 
be  Closed  at  the  Left  Side  ok 
at  the  Center  of  the  Back 
and  Made  with  a  High  or  Low 
Neck  and  with  Full-Length 
Leg-o’-Mutton  Sleeves,  or  with 
Close-Fitting  Sleeves  having 
a  Short  Puff  at  the  Top  or 
with  Short  Puff  Sleeves.) 
(For  Illustrations  see  Page  428.) 

No.  8621. — This  dress  is  also 
shown  at  figure  D45  in  this 
issue  of  The  Delineator. 

The  dress  has  the  grace  of 
the  Princess  modes  and  is  ap¬ 
propriate  for  a  variety  of  occa¬ 
sions.  Two  different  combina¬ 
tions  are  here  shown,  one  being 
pale-blue  brocaded  silk,  dark- 


green  velvet  and  cream  lace  edging,  and  the  other  plain  green 
silk,  black  velvet  and  yellow  lace.  The  dress  is  fitted  by  side- 
front  seams  reaching  to  the  shoulders,  a  seam  at  the  center  of  the 
back  and  under-arm  and  side-back  gores,  and  is  shaped  to  fall  in 
large  flutes  at  the  back  and  sides  and  to  stand  out  in  a  broad  flare 
{Descriptions  Continued  on  Page  427.) 


three- eighths  of  a  yard  of  lace  net  twenty-seven  inches  wide. 
Of  one  material,  the  costume  needs  thirteen  yards  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  ten  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  eight  yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  six 
yards  and  five-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  six  yards  and 


8619 

Side-Back  View. 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FIGURES  SHOWN  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE. 


Figure  D47. — LITTLE  GIRLS’  GABRIELLE  DRESS. 

Figure  D47. — This  illustrates  a  Little  Girls’  dress.  The  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No.  8039  and  costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,,  is  in  seven 
sizes  for  little  girls  from  one  to  seven  years  old,  and  may  be  seen 
fully  pictured  ill  the  children’s  pages  of  this  issue. 

The  Gabrielle  style  of  dress  is  practical  and  becoming,  and  is 
here  shown  daintily  made  up  in  a  combination  of  figured  French 
cliallis  and  plain  velvet,  with  a  decoration  of  velvet  ribbon  and 
fine  embroidery.  It  is 
made  with  side-front  gores 
and  side-back  gores  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  shoulders 
and  is  closed  at  the  back. 

The  shaping  produces 
deep  flutes  in  the  skirt  and 
the  fashionable  outstand¬ 
ing  effect.  A  rolling  col¬ 
lar  of  velvet  in  two  sec¬ 
tions  is  overlaid  with  em¬ 
broidery.  The  puff  sleeves 
have  coat-shaped  linings 
that  are  faced  to  have  the 
effect  of  cuffs.  A  band 
of  velvet  ribbon  conceals 
each  side-front  seam  to  a 
short  distance  below  the 
waist  and  terminates  un¬ 
der  a  dainty  bow. 

Figure  D48. — CHILD’S 
DRESS. 

Figure  D48. — This  il¬ 
lustrates  the  dress  con¬ 
tained  in  pattern  No.  8605, 
which  also  includes  a  cam¬ 
bric  skirt  and  a  flannel 
skirt.  The  pattern  is  in  five 
sizes  for  children  from  one- 
half  tofouryearsof  age and 
costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

This  dress  is  here  pic¬ 
tured  made  of  blue  silk 
and  the  collar  is  composed 
of  rows  of  insertion  bor¬ 
dered  with  embroidered 
edging.  The  dress  has 
a  full  skirt  gathered  at  the 
top  across  the  front  and 
back  and  joined  to  a 
square  yoke  shaped  by 
shoulder  seams  and  closed 
at  the  back.  The  yoke  is 
concealed  by  the  deep  col¬ 
lar,  which  is  curved  at  its 
lower  edge  to  form  a  point 
at  the  center  of  the  front 
and  back;  and  a  frill  of 
embroidered  edging  rises 
prettily  about  the  neck.  The  full  sleeves  are  completed  with 
wristbands  of  insertion  decorated  with  embroidered  edging. 

Figure  D 49. —LADIES’  AFTERNOON  TOILETTE. 

Figure  D  49. —  This  consists  of  a  Ladies’  basque- waist  and 
skirt.  The  basque-waist  pattern,  which  is  No.  8637  and  costs 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen  again 
on  page  442  of  this  number  of  The  Delineator.  The  skirt  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No.  8650  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine 
sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure, 
and  is  differently  portrayed  on  page  446. 

Light-green  chiffon  over  silk  is  here  pictured  in  the  basque- 
waist  and  moire  silk  in  the  skirt,  velvet  ribbon  supplying  the 
decoration.  The  basque-waist  is  especially,  appropriate  for 
chiffon  and  other  tissues.  It  is  closed  at  the  left  side  and  is 
made  trim  by  a  lining  fitted  precisely  and  fastened  at  the  center 


of  the  front.  A  full  front  of  silk  holds  the  chiffon  front  out 
in  puff  style,  and  the  fulness  in  the  back  and  front  is  evenly 
distributed.  The  coat  sleeves  have  puffs  at  the  top  and  are 
decorated  with  encircling  rows  of  velvet  ribbon.  Velvet  ribbon 
forms  a  wrinkled  belt  that  is  secured  at  the  back  under  a  large 
bow,  and  a  velvet  ribbon  stock  encircles  the  high  collar. 

The  seven-gored  skirt  is  smooth  fitting  at  the  front  and 
sides  and  may  be  gathered  or  plaited  at  the  back.  Three 
bands  of  velvet  ribbon  falling  low  over  the  skirt  terminate 

in  handsome  bows. 


i  Figure  D  50. — LADIES’ 
PROMENADE  TOILETTE. 

Figure  D  50. — This 
consists  of  a  Ladies’  shirt¬ 
waist  and  skirt.  The 
shirt-waist  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8662  and  costs  Is. 
or  25  cents,  is  in  thirteen 
sizes  for  ladies  from  twen¬ 
ty-  eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure,  and  may  be 
seen  differently  developed 
on  page  443.  The  skirt 
pattern,  which  is  No. 
8672  and  costs  Ls.  3d.  or 
30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes 
for  ladies  from  twenty  to 
to  thirty-six  inches,  waist 
measure,  and  is  shown 
again  on  page  447. 

The  shirt-waist  is  made 
of  dark-green  taffeta  silk 
and  has  a  white  linen  col¬ 
lar  and  a  white  leather 
belt.  The  back  of  the 
waist  is  made  with  a  point¬ 
ed  yoke  and  the  fronts 
have  gathered  fulness  at 
the  neck  at  each  side  of  an 
applied  box-plait  through 
which  the  closing  is  made 
with  studs.  Four  down¬ 
ward-turning  tucks  made 
just  above  the  bust  are  a 
pretty  feature  of  the  waist 
and  appear  continuous 
with  a  group  of  tucks  in 
each  sleeve.  The  sleeves 
are  gathered  at  the  top  and 
bottom  and  slashed  at 
the  back  of  the  wrist, 
the  slashes  being  finished 
with  underlaps  and  over¬ 
laps  ;  the  turn-up  flaring 
cuffs  are  closed  with  link 
buttons.  The  turn-down 
collar  is  removable. 

Mixed  cheviot  is  pictured 
in  the  stylish  five-gored  skirt,  which  is  smooth  fitting  at  the 
front^and  sides  and  may  be  gathered  or  plaited  at  the  back. 

Figure  D51. — GIRLS’  DRESS. 

Figure  D51. — This  illustrates  a  Girls’  dress.  The  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8652  and  costs  ls.  or  25  cents,  is  in  eight  sizes  for 
girls  from  five  to  twelve  years,  and  is  shown  again  in  the 
misses’  and  girls’  department. 

A  rich  shade  of  claret  silk,  black  velvet  and  embroidery  form 
the  combination  pictured  at  this  figure,  and  ribbon  and  buttons 
contribute  the  decoration.  The  dress  has  a  high-necked  lining 
faced  with  embroidery  in  front  to  give  a  square-yoke  effect  above 
the  full  front,  which  puffs  out  stylishly.  The  back  has  gathered 
fulness  at  the  bottom  at  each  side  of  the  closing,  and  a  harness 
front  of  velvet  is  a  novel  feature  of  the  dress.  The  puff  sleeves 
have  coat-shaped  linings  that  are  faced  and  decorated  to  give  a 
cuff  effect.  A  soft  twist  of  ribbon  surrounds  the  waist  and  sim¬ 
ilar  ribbon  encircles  the  standing  collar  and  is  bowed  at  the  back. 


Back  Yiews  of  Styles  Shown  on  Opposite  Page. 
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I  Descriptions  Con¬ 
tinued  from 
Page  %33.) 

it  the  front.  It  is 
of  stylish  width, 
isuring  five 
pards  and  a 
fourth  at  the 
foot  in  the  me- 
lium  sizes.  It 
lay  be  closed 
ilong  the  left 
ihoulder  and  un¬ 
der-arm  seams 
or  at  the  center 
of  the  back,  as 
preferred.  Lin¬ 
ing  fronts  of 
basque  depth, 
fitted  like  the 
Princess  front 
with  side-front 
seams  and  closed 
at  the  center, 
are  included  in 
the  under-arm 
seams  when  the 
dress  is  closed 
at  the  left  side. 
Revers  of  velvet, 
starting  from  the 
side-front  seams 
above  the  bust 
and  from  the 
center  seam  be¬ 
tween  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  meet  and 
flare  in  front  of 
the  shoulder 
seams  over  a 
Bertha  frill  of 
lace  edging  that 
is  deepest  on  the 
shoulders,  the 
frill  crossing  the 
front  below  a 
puff  ornament 
of  silk  that  is 
gathered  at  its 
ends  and  at  the 
center.  The 
neck  may  be  cut 
out  along  the 
revers  and  puff 
ornament  or  it 
may  be  com¬ 
pleted  with  a 
high  standing 
collar.  Thedress 
may  be  made 
with  a  one-seam 
1  e  g-o’-m  u  1 1  o  n 
sleeve  gathered 
at  the  top  and 
arranged  over  a 
coat-shaped  lin¬ 
ing,  or  with  a 
close-fitting  coat 
sleeve  having  a 
gathered  puff  at 
the  top,  or  with 
a  short  puff 
sleeve,  as  pre¬ 
ferred,  the  three 
styles  of  sleeves 
being  illustrated 
in  the  engrav¬ 
ings.  The  coat 
sleeve  may  be 
finished  in  Venetian 
Moire  antique  and 
plain  varieties  and  fi 


will  make  ele¬ 
gant  gowns  of 
ceremony  de¬ 
signed  after  this 
fashion,  .  while 
zibeline,  canvas 
or  velours  is 
suitable  for  vis¬ 
iting  or  carriage 
gowns  of  the 
same  mode. 

We  have  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8621  in 
thirteen  sizes 
for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure. 
For  a  lady  of 
medium  size, 
the  dress  needs 
nine  yards  and 
a  fourth  of  dress 
goods  forty  in¬ 
ches  wide,  with 
five-eighths  of  a 
yard  of  velvet 
twenty  inches 
wide,  and  three 
yards  and  a*half 
of  lace  edging 
eight  inches  and 
a  fourth  wide. 
Of  one  fabric,  it 
calls  for  sixteen 
yards  twenty- 
two  inches  wide, 
or  twelve  yards 
and  five-eighths 
thirty  inches 
wide,  or  ten 
yards  and  a  half 
thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  eight 
yards  and  three- 
fourths  forty- 
four  inches  wide, 
or  seven  yards 
and  three- 
eighths  fifty 
inches  wide. 
Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  Is.  6d.  or 
35  cents. 


Figure  No. 
233  T.— LADIES’ 
GOLF  OR  NOR¬ 
FOLK  JACKET. 

(For  Illustration 
see  Page  429.) 


Figure  No.  232  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Costume.— The  pattern  is  No.  8633,  price  Is.  8d. 

or  40  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  423.) 


points  and  trimmed  with  a  frill  of  lace, 
faille,  both  of  which  may  be  obtained  in 
gured  in  warp-printed  or  fagonne  effects, 


Fig-ure  No. 
2  3  3T.  — This 
represents  a  La- 
die  s’  jacket. 
The  pattern, 
which  is  No. 
8628  and  costs 
Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  is  in  thir¬ 
teen  sizes  for  la¬ 
dies  from  twen¬ 
ty-eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  is 
illustrated 
in  five  views 

on  page  436  of  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

The  newest  style  of  golf  or  Norfolk  jacket  is  here  illustrated 
made  of  mixed  cheviot,  the  finish  being  given  by  stitching  and 
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buttons.  The  jacket  is  basque-fitted  and  is  shaped  low  in  front, 
revealing  a  removable  chemisette  having  a  shield  front,  a  short 
cape-back  and  a  standing  collar  closed  at  the  left  side.  The 
neck  of  the  jacket  is  completed  with  a  notched  collar  and 
lapels.  •  Three  box-plaits  are  arranged  on  the  jacket  both  back 
and  front,  the  middle  plait  in  front  concealing  the  closing. 
Stitching  simulates  pointed  culls  on  the  sleeves,  which  are  in 


and  graceful.  At  the  back  the  basque  is  deepened  to  form  a 
skirt  that  stands  out  in  deep  flutes.  A  tapering  box-plait  is 
applied  over  the  closing  and  fancifully  shaped  revers  stand  out 
over  the  shoulders,  fall  in  a  tab  over  each  sleeve  and  taper  quite 
narrowly  toward  the  bottom  of  the  basque.  The  collar  is  in 
standing  style.  The  st3rlish  sleeves  form  leg-o’-mutton  puffs 
at  the  top  and  fit  closely  below,  and  an  upturned  cuff  with 


8621 

Front  View. 

Ladies’  Princess  Dress.  (To  be  Closed  at  the  Left  Side  or  at 
the  Center  of  the  Back  and  Made  with  a  High  or  Low 
Neck  and  with  Full-Length  Leg-o’-Mutton  Sleeves,  or 
with  Close-Fitting  Sleeves  having  a  Short  Puff 
at  the  Top  or  with  Short  Puff  Sleeves.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  423.) 


two-seam  leg-o’-mutton  style,  gathered  at  the  top.  A 
leather  belt  is  worn  in  lieu  of  the  belt  provided  by  the 
pattern.  The  pattern  also  provides  that  the  neck  may 
be  high  and  finished  with  a  standing  or  turn-down  collar, 
and  that  the  jacket  may  be  deeper  in  the  skirt. 

Jackets  like  this  are  frequently  selected  to  form  part  of 
outing  suits  and  are  also  stylish  for  the  promenade  or  for 
general  wear.  All  durable  woollens  are  appropriate,  and 
the  finish  is  always  simple. 


Figure  No.  234  T. — LADTES’  BASQUE. 
(For  Illustration  see  Page  429.) 


Figure  No.  234  T. — This  illustrates  a  Ladies’  basque. 

The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8651  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  is  in  twelve  sizes  for  ladies  from  thirty-two  to  for¬ 
ty-eight  inches,  bust  measure,  and  is  shown  differently 
made  up  on  page  439  of  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

A  combination  of  mulberry  mohair  striped  with  black 
and  black  velvet  was  chosen  for  the  basque  in  the  present 
instance,  white  lace  insertion  and  small,  round  pearl  buttons  pro¬ 
viding  a  decoration  that  is  eminently  appropriate.  The  waist  is 
specially  commended  for  stout  figures,  having  two  under-arm 
gores  at  each  side,  which,  with  double  bust  darts,  side-back 
gores  and  a  center  seam,  render  the  adjustment  perfectly  close 


8621 

Side-Back  View. 

an  overlapping  saw-tooth  end  smartly  finishes  each  wrist. 

Unobtrusive  colors  and  materials  should  be  worn  by  stout 
women,  and  trimmings  should  be  mere  outlinings  rather  than 
elaborately  broad  or  fluffy  effects.  Silk  and  woollen  fabrics, 
either  plain  or  figured  with  narrow  stripes  or  small  designs,  are 
equally  appropriate  for  the  mode. 
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•Figure  No.  233  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Golf  or 
Norfolk  Jacket. — The  pattern  is  No.  8628, 
price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  427.) 


graceful,  and  in  its  present  development  in 
pale -blue  cashmere,  with  a  decoration  of  lace 
edging  and  gimp,  it  is  extremely  pretty.  The 
tea-gown  is  provided  with  a  fitted  lining  of 
basque  depth  closed  at  the  center  of  the  front 
and  may  be  made  with  a  slight  train  or  in 
round  length.  The  full  fronts  are  each  laid  in 
five  forward-turning  plaits  at  the  top  back  of 
their  hemmed  front  edges,  and  the  fulness  falls 
free  to  the  lower  edge ;  they  are  joined  below 
the  closing,  which  is  made  invisibly  to  a  desir¬ 
able  depth  at  the  center.  Under-arm  gores  sep¬ 
arate  the  fronts  from  the  full  back,  which  is 
formed  in  four  backward-turning  plaits  at  the 
top  at  each  side  of  the  center,  the  fulness  being 
held  well  to  the  center  by  tackings  to  the  lint 
ing  and  falling  wdth  the  graceful  effect  of  a 
Watteau  to  the  lower  edge.  The  full  sleeves, 
which  are  arranged  over  coat-shaped  linings, 
are  gathered  at  the  top  and  turned  under  deeply 
at  the  bottom  and  shirred  to  form  a  frill  that 
droops  prettily  over  the  hand.  The  deep  rolling 
collar  is  bordered  with  a  frill  of  lace  edging 
headed  by  a  row  of  gimp  and  its  ends  flare  in 
points. 

A  very  dressy  tea-gown  may  be  made  in  this 


Figure  No.  234  T.— This  illustrates  Ladies’  Basque.— The  pattern  is  No.  8651,  prii 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. — (For  Descripi ion  see  Page  428.) 


style  of  inexpensive  plain  or  figured  taffeta  or  surah  silk,  plain 
or  fancy  crepon,  figured  French  flannel,  etc.,  and  lace  or 
embroidered  edging  and  satin  or  moire  ribbon  will  decorate  it 
tastefully. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8G24  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  To  make  the 
garment  for  a  lady  of  medium  size,  will  require 
fifteen  yards  and  five-eighths  of  goods  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  eleven  yards  and  five-eighths  thirty 
inches  wide,  or  ten  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or  eight  yards  and  a  fourth  forty- 
four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  6d.  or  85 
cents. 


LADIES’  WRAPPER.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Stand¬ 
ing  or  Rolling  Collar,  with  a  Slight  Traiij 
or  in  Round  Length  and  With  or  With¬ 
out  the  Fitted  Body-Lining.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  431.) 

No.  8035. — At  figure  No.  285  T  in  this  magazine 
this  wrapper  is  again  portrayed. 

^  hen  desired  for  a  neglige ,  the  wrapper  will 
often  be  made  without  the  fitted  body-lining, 
but  when  it  is  to  do  service  as  a  house-gown 
the  lining  will  usually  be  added  to  give  a  trim 
effect.  Gray  cashmere  and  embroidered  batiste 
are  here  shown  in  combination.  The  body  lin¬ 
ing  is  closely  fitted  by  the  usual  seams  and  double 
bust  darts  and  extends  only  a  short  distance 
below  the  waist ;  it  is  closed,  like  the  wrapper,  at 
the  center  of  the  front  with  buttons '  and  but¬ 
ton-holes,  and  the  wrapper  fronts  are  tacked 


LADIES’  TEA-GOWN  OR  WRAPPER,  WITH  FITTED  BODY- 
LINING.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Slight  Train 
or  in  Round  Length.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  430.) 

No.  8024. — The  flowing  lines  of  this  tea-gown  are  unusually 
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together  below  the  closing.  The  fronts  and  back  of  the  wrap¬ 
per  are  gathered  at  their  upper  edges  and  joined  to  a  yoke  hav¬ 
ing  a  prettily  rounded  lower  edge,  and  the  fulness  at  the  back  is 
drawn  well  to  the  center  at  the  waist  by  shirrings.  Under-arm 
gores  are  inserted  between  the  back  and  fronts  and  the  fulness 
of  the  fronts  is  held  in  by  belt  straps  that  are  included  in  the 
under-arm  seams  and  crossed  and  secured  over  the  closing, 
the  front  ends  being  pointed.  The  wrapper  hangs  with  becom¬ 
ing  fulness  in  the  skirt  and  may 
be  in  round  length  or  have  a 
slight  train,  as  preferred.  The 
neck  may  be  finished  with  a 
standing  collar  or  with  a  deep 
rolling  collar  having  flaring, 
pointed  ends.  The  full  bishop 
sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top 
and  bottom  and  have  coat¬ 
shaped  linings ;  they  are  com¬ 
pleted  with  round  cuffs.  An 
effective  decoration  of  ribbon- 
run  beading  and  rosettes  of  the 
ribbon  adds  to  the  dainty  ap¬ 
pearance. 

For  wrappers  a  soft  material  is 
desirable,  unless  the  garment  is 
for  morning  wear,  when  dura¬ 
bility  is  the  first  consideration. 

Camel’s-hair  in  gray  or  brown 
will  develop  a  stylish  garment. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8635  in 
thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 


or  seven  yards  and  a  half  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  six  yards 
and  an  eighth  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  6d.  or 
35  cents. 


Figure  No.  235  T.—  LADIES’  WRAPPER. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  432.) 

Figure  No.  235  T.— This  illustrates  a  Ladies’  wrapper. 


The 


8624 

Front  View. 


twenty- eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  To  make  the 
wrapper  for  a  lady  of  medium  size,  will  need  seven  yards  and 
a  half  of  dress  goods  forty  inches  wide,  with  three-fourths 
of  a  yard  of  perforated  batiste  embroidery  twenty-seven  inches 
wide.  Of  one  material,  it  requires  twelve  yards  and  three- 
fourths  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  nine  yards  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  seven  yards  and  three-fourths  thirty-six  inches  wide, 


8624 

Side-Back  View. 

Ladies’  Tea-Gown  or  Wripper,  with  Fitted  Body-Lining.  (To  be. 
Made  with  a  Slight  Train  or  in  Round  Length.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  429.) 


pattern,  which  is  No.  8635  and  costs  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents,  is  in 
thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure,  and  is  differently  pictured  on  page  431  of  this 
number  of  The  Delineator. 

The  wrapper,  although  simply  designed,  is  dressy  in  its  present 
development,  which  unites  figured  cliallis  with  plain  silk,  the 
decoration  of  lace  and  ribbon  imparting  a  refreshing  daintiness. 
The  full  back  and  full  fronts  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  joined 
to  a  yoke  that  is  partially  concealed  by  a  lace-trimmed  rolling 
collar.  A  standing  collar  may  be  substituted  for  the  rolling 
collar,  if  preferred.  The  fulness  in  the  back  is  collected  at  the 
waist-line  in  shirrings,  while  the  fronts  fall  free  and  are  held  in 
becomingly  by  lace-trimmed  belt-sections  that  start  at  the  under¬ 
arm  seams  and  cross  at  the  front.  The  wrapper  may  be  made 
with  or  without  the  fitted  body-lining.  The  full  bishop  sleeves 
have  fitted  linings,  which  are  here  cut  off  below  the  sleeves,  lace 
frills  headed  by  a  wrinkled  ribbon  bowed  at  the  back  of  the 
wrist  being  added  instead  of  the  usual  cuffs. 

The  wrapper  may  be  made  in  round  length  or  with  a  slight 
train,  as  preferred.  It  is  specially  dainty  made  of  India  silk  or 
some  soft  woollen  goods  and  trimmed  lavishly  with  lace,  inser¬ 
tion,  ribbon,  etc.  Serviceable  wrappers  will  be  made  of  wash 
goods,  serge,  novelty  woollens,  etc.,  and  simply  trimmed- 
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LADIES’  LONG-  COAT,  WITH  BELL  SLEEVES.  (Known  as  the 

Bell  Newmarket.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  433.) 

No.  8649. — This  stylish  top-garment,  with  its  picturesque  bell 
sleeves,  is  fashionably  known  as  the  bell  Newmarket.  It  is 


8635 

Front  View. 

Ladies'  Wrapper.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Standing  or  a  Rolling 
Collar,  with  a  Slight  Train  or  in  Round  Length  and 
With  or  Without  the  Fitted  Body-Lining.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  429.) 

represented  made  of  light-weight  cheviot,  stitching  and  buttons 
giving  the  correct  tailor  finish.  The  loose  fronts  are  lapped  quite 
widely  and  closed  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  center  with  button¬ 
holes  and  large  buttons ;  they  may  be  closed  to  the  throat  or 
reversed  in  large,  pointed  lapels,  as  preferred,  the  lapels  forming 
notches  with  the  deep,  rolling  coat  collar.  Under-arm  and  side- 
back  gores  and  a  center  seam  adjust  the  coat  gracefully  at  the 
sides  and  back  and  the  shaping  produces  ripples  in  the  skirt  at 
the  sides,  while  the  regulation  coat-laps  and  coat-plaits  add  to 
the  stylish  effect.  The  bell  sleeve  is  of  circular  shaping,  with  a 
seam  under  the  arm,  is  gathered  at  the  top,  hangs  in  slight 
ripples  and  flares  in  graceful  bell  fashion.  Patch  pockets 
with  shallow,  square-cornered  laps  are  arranged  on  the  fronts, 
and  the  opening  to  an  inserted  left  breast  pocket  is  finished 
with  a  lap. 

A  coat  like  this  is  convenient  for  general  wear  or  for  special 
uses,  such  as  travelling.  Cloth,  serge,  light-weight  coating, 
etc.,  in  plain,  striped  or  plaid  effects  are  appropriate  materials, 
and  the  finish  should  not  be  more  decorative  than  that  illustrated. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8649  in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium 
size,  the  coat  requires  fourteen  yards  and  three-fourths  of  goods 
twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  ten  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  or  eight  yards  and  five-eighths  forty-four  inches 
wide,  or  seven  yards  and  three-fourths  fifty-four  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


LADIES’  LONG  COAT,  WITH  REMOVABLE  CIRCULAR  CAPE- 
(Known  as  the  Newmarket.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  434.) 

No.  8665. — At  figure  No.  236  T  in  this  issue  of  The  Delin¬ 
eator  this  coat  is  portrayed  differently  made  up. 

An  exceedingly  stylish 
long  coat  or  Newmarket  is 
here  illustrated  made  of  gray 
cloth,  with  velvet  for  inlaying 
the  collar  and  a  tailor  finish 
of  machine-stitching.  The 
coat  is  fitted  at  the  back  and 
sides  by  under-arm  and  side- 
back  gores  and  a  curving 
center  seam,  the  center  seam 
ending  at  the  top  of  coat-laps 
and  coat-plaits  being  formed 
below  the  waist  at  the  side- 
back  seams.  The  loose  fronts 
are  closed  at  the  center  with 
button-holes  and  large  but¬ 
tons  and  at  the  sides  the  coat 
ripples  slightly  below  the 
hips.  Openings  to  side  pock¬ 
ets  inserted  in  the  fronts  are 
finished  with  square-cornered 
laps.  The  one-seam  leg-o’- 
mutton  sleeves,  "which  are 
gathered  at  the  top,  follow 


8635 

Back  View. 


the  outline  of  the  arm  below  the  elbow  and  spread  broadly 
above.  The  military  turn-down  collar  is  made  with  a  high 
band  that  is  closed  at  the  throat.  The  cape  is  of  circular  shap¬ 
ing  and  is  hooked  on  under  the  collar.  It  is  made  with  a  center 
seam  and  surrounds  the  figure  in  large,  flaring  flutes  that  are 
solely  due  to  the  shaping.  A  strap  with  pointed  ends  is  but- 
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.Figure  No.  236 T. — LADIES’  NEW¬ 
MARKET. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  435.) 

Figure  No.  236  T. — This  illustrates 
a  Ladies’  long  coat.  The  pattern,  which, 
is  No.  8665  and  costs  Is.  8d.  or  40 
cents,  is  in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  is  shown  made  of  differ¬ 
ent  material  on  page  434  of  this  issue. 

The  mixed  tweed  here  chosen  for 
this  protective  long  coat,  which  is 
known  as  the  Newmarket,  mingles  red, 
brown,  yellow  and  black  in  its  color¬ 
ing,  and  a  lining  of  dark-red  silk  is 
effectively  added  to  the  cape.  The 
finish  of  machine-stitching  is  in  tailor 
style.  The  fronts  of  the  coat  are  loose, 
but  the  sides  and  back  are  close-fitting, 
and  the  regulation  coat-laps  and  coat- 
plaits,  together  with  deep  flutes  below 
the  hips,  add  to  the  stylish  effect. 
Openings  to  inserted  side-pockets  are 
finished  with  laps.  The  circular  cape 
falls  in  ripples  to  below  the  waist,  but 
is  smooth  at  the  neck  ;  its  front  edges 
are  connected  at  the  bust  by  a  pointed 
strap  buttoned  on.  The  cape  is  at¬ 
tached  with  hooks  and  loops  under 
the  collar,  which  is  of  the  turn-down 
order,  with  a  high  band.  The  sleeves 
are  in  leg-o’-mutton  style,  gathered  at 
the  top. 

The  coat  combines  utility  with  dress¬ 
iness  when  made  of  cheviot,  tweed  or 
serge  and  simply  finished  with  stitch¬ 
ing.  A  lining  of  silk  for  the  cape  costs 
but  little  and  adds  so  much  to  the  good 
style  of  the  garment  that  it  should 
never  be  omitted. 

The  Alpine  hat  is  made  of  the  same 
kind  of  material  as  the  coat  and  is 
trimmed  with  ribbon  and  quills. 


LADIES’  JACKET.  (To  be  Closed  to 
the  Shoulder  or  Reversed  in 
Square  Lapels  and  to  be  Made  With 
or  Without  Cuffs.) 


toned  on  to  the  cape  to  connect  the  front  edges  at  the  bust. 

Checked  and  plaid  coatings  look  very  well  made  into  coats 
like  this,  and  so  do  tweed,  plain  che¬ 
viot,  homespun,  etc.  The  mode,  being 
completely  protective,  is  very  desirable 
for  travelling,  alpaca  or  gloria  being 
the  materials  recommended  for  this 
latter  purpose. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8665  in  ten 
sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For 
a  lady  of  medium  size,  the  coat  will 
require  thirteen  yards  and  an  eighth 
of  material  twenty-seven  inches  wide, 
or  ten  yards  and  three-fourtlis  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  or  nine  yards  forty- 
four  inches  wide,  or  seven  yards  and 
a  fourth  fifty-four  inches  wude,  with 
three  yards  and  three-fourths  of  silk 
t  wenty  inches  wide  to  line  the  cape, 
and  a  fourth  of  a  yard  of  velvet  twenty 
inches  wide  (cut  bias)  for  facing  the 
collar.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  8d.  or  40 
cents. 


rough  novelty  coating,  and  the  finish  is  in  tailor  style,  consisting 
of  a  double  line  of  stitching  at  the  edges  and  welt-stitched  seams 


(For  Illustrations  see  Page  430.)  FIGURE  No.  235  T. — This 

No.  8679. — Another  view  of  this 
jacket  is  given  at  figure  No.  227  T 
in  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

This  jacket  permits  of  an  open  or  close  neck  and  is  a  decid¬ 
edly  attractive  style.  The  material  illustrated  in  this  instance  is 


illustrates  Ladies’  Wrapper. — The  pattern  is  No.  8635,  price  Is.  6d. 
or  35  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  430.) 

at  the  back.  The  fronts  are  in  box  style  and  lap  widely ;  they 
may  be  closed  to  the  shoulder  with  a  fly  or  with  visible  buttons 
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and  button-holes,  or  they  may  be  reversed  in  square  lapels  and 
dosed  just  below  the  lapels  and  waist  with  a  button-hole  and 
large  button,  as  preferred.  Under-arm  and  side-back  gores  and 
a  curving  center  seam  give  a  handsome  shapeliness  to  the  jacket 
at  the  sides  and  back,  and  an  underfolded  box-plait  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  seam  and  an  underfolded  for¬ 
ward-turning  plait  at  each  side- 
back  seam  below  the  waist  throw 
the  skirt  at  the  back  into  stylish, 
backward-rolling  flutes.  The 
length  is  that  prescribed  by 
Fashion  for  Autumn  jackets. 
The  deep  coat-collar  shows  its 
ends  flaring  in  Byron  collar 
style  when  the  fronts  are  closed  to 
the  shoulder,  or  forming  notches 
with  the  lapels  when  the  fronts 
are  rolled.  Square-cornered  laps 
cover  openings  to  inserted  side- 
pockets,  and  round,  flaring  cuffs 
roll  upward  from  the  wrists  of 
the  stylish  gigot  sleeves,  which 
are  gathered  at  the  top.  The 
sleeves  may  be  finished  with  or 
without  the  cuffs,  as  preferred. 

Rough  and  smooth  cloths  are 
equally  popular  for  this  style  of 
jacket  and  the  finish  will  usually 


of  goods  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  seven- 
eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  a  fourth  forty- 
four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  half  fifty-four  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


S649  8G49 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Ladies’  Long  Coat,  with  Bell  Sleeves.  (Known  as  the  Bell  Newmarket.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  431.) 


be  as  illustrated,  although  a  binding  of  wide  braid  is  also  liked. 

I  Inlays  of  velvet  on  the  collar,  lapels  and  cuffs  would  enhance 
I  the  dressy  appearance  of  the  garment. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8679  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
jtwenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
;  medium  size,  the  jacket  requires  four  yards  and  seven-eighths 


LADIES’  BASQUE-FITTED  JACKET,  WITH  PLAITS  LAID 
ON.  (To  be  Made  op  Medium  or  Short  Depth  in  the  Skirt  and 
with  a  High  Neck  and  a  Standing  or  Turn-Down  Collar  or 
with  an  Open  Neck,  a  Notched  Collar  and  Lapels  and  a  Re¬ 
movable  Chemisette.)  KNOWN  AS  THE  GOLF  OR  NOR¬ 
FOLK  JACKET. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  436.) 

No.  8628. — At  figure  No.  233  T  in  this  publication  this 
basque  is  again  illustrated. 

Covert  cloth  was  here  selected  for  the  jacket,  which  is  the 
newest  style  of  golf  or  Norfolk  jacket.  Double  bust  darts, 
under-arm  gores  and  a  center  seam  adjust  the  jacket  perfectly, 
and  the  shaping  produces  only  slight  ripples  in  the  skirt  at  the 
sides.  The  jacket  may  be  of  short  or  medium  depth  in  the 
skirt,  as  preferred.  Three  box-plaits,  narrowed  a  trifle  toward 
the  waist-line,  are  applied  on  the  front  and  back,  the  middle 
plait  on  the  front  concealing  the  closing.  The  neck  may  be 
high  and  finished  with  a  standing  or  a  rolling  collar,  or  it  may 
be  cut  low  in  front  and  completed  with  a  notched  collar  anil 
lapels.  A  removable  chemisette  made  with  a  cape  back  and 
a  standing  collar  and  closed  on  the  left  shoulder  is  provided  to 

wear  with  the 
open  neck.  The 
two-seam  gigot 
sle  e  v  e  s  have 
fashionable  ful¬ 
ness  at  the  top 
collected  in 
gathers  and  are 
mounted  on 
coat-shaped  lin¬ 
ings.  A  belt 
pointed  at  the 
ends  is  closed  at 
the  front.  A  sin¬ 
gle  row  of  stitch¬ 
ing  finishes  the 
edges  of  the 
jacket. 

Norfolk  jack¬ 
ets  are  preferred 
by  many  for  cy¬ 
cling  and  other 
outing  uses,  and 
they  are  also 
highly  desirable 
for  travelling, 
etc.  Mixed  and 
plain  cheviot, 
tweed,  cloth  and 
coaching  twills 
are  suitable  ma¬ 
terials  and  the 
finish  is  prefer¬ 
ably  severely 
plain.  The  jack¬ 
et  may  be  made 
to  match  or  con¬ 
trast  with  its 
accompanying 
skirt.  A  linen 
chemisette  and 
silk  tie  may  be 
worn. 

We  have  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8628 
in  thirteen  sizes 
fof  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to 

forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size,  the 
jacket  will  require  six  yards  and  an  eighth  of  goods  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  a  half  thirty  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
and  an  eighth  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  three- 
fourths  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents 
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LADIES’  JACKET  OR  BLAZER.  (To  be  Worn  Open  or  Closed 
at  the  Bust  and  Made  with  Square  or  Rounding 
Lower  Front  Corners.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Pace  437.) 

No.  8669. — This  jacket  forms  part  the  stylish  street  toilette 
shown  at  figure  I)  39  in  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

Brown  faced  cloth  was 
here  used  for  the  jacket  or 
blazer,  which  is  finished  in 
tailor  style  with  machine- 
stitching.  The  jacket  has 
loose  fronts,  but  is  closely  ad¬ 
justed  at  the  back  and  sides 
by  under-arm  and  side-back 
gores  and  a  center  seam,  ex¬ 
tra  widths  allowed  below  the 
waist  at  the  middle  three 
seams  being  underfolded  in 
box-plaits  to  produce  out¬ 
standing  flutes.  The  fronts 
may  open  all  the  way,  or 
they  may  be  closed  with  a 
button  and  button-hole  at  the 
bust  and  separate  above  and 
below,  and  their  lower  front 
corners  may  be  rounding  or 
square,  as  preferred.  A 
broad  sailor-collar  that  is 
curved  to  form  three  points 


at  the  back  extends  well  out  on  the  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves,  forming  a  point  on  the  front  of  each  sleeve  and  taper¬ 
ing  to  points  at  the  ends.  The  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top 
and  stand  out  in  a  stylish  puff  above  the  elbow.  Side  pockets 
in  the  fronts  are  provided  with  laps  that  may  have  rounding  or 
square  lower  front  corners  to  accord  with  the  fronts. 

The  blazer  holds  a  prominent  place  among  the  many  styles 


of  jackets.  Cheviot,  tweed  and  mixed  or  plain  cloth  are  used 
for  blazers  and  stitching  provides  the  finish  as  a  rule.  A  stylish 
toilette  may  comprise  a  gored  skirt  of  mixed  brown  tweed  and 
a  jacket  of  brown  serge.  The  collar  and  wrists  may  be  out¬ 
lined  with  tw7o  rows  of  brown-and-gold  soutache. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8669  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  To  make  the 


Back  View. 

Ladies’  Long  Coat,  with  Removable  Circular  Cape.  (Known 
as  the  Newmarket.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  431.) 

garment  for  a  lady  of  medium  size,  requires  five  yards  of  goods 
twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  seven-eighths  thir¬ 
ty-six  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  three-eighths  forty-four 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

- ♦ - 

Figure  No.  231  T. — LADIES’  TEA-JACKET. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  437.) 

Figure  No.  237  T. — This  illustrates  a  Ladies’  tea-jacket.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8632  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in 
thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure,  and  is  shown  differently  made  up  on  page  443. 

This  elaborate  tea-jacket  is  represented  in  a  combination  of 
plain  and  figured  heliotrope  silk  and  olive-green  satin,  with 
point  Venue  insertion  and  Bruges  edging  for  trimming.  The 
back  of  the  jacket  is  joined  to  a  square  yoke  and  has  a  box-plait 
at  the  center  spreading  in  Watteau  style.  At  each  side  the 
adjustment  is  smooth  and  the  skirt  ripples  gracefully.  The 
jacket  fronts  are  reversed  in  large  jabot  revers  and  open  all  the 
way  over  short  vest-fronts  having  a  square  yoke  above  full  por¬ 
tions  that  droop  slightly  over  a  deep,  smooth  girdle.  The  collar 
is  in  standing  style,  made  decorative  by  the  trimming.  The 
sleeves  are  in  the  full  Paquin  style  and  are  completed  with  deep, 
upturning  cuffs  that  flare  in  points  at  the  back  of  the  arm. 

These  jackets  are  also  called  matinees  or  negliges  and  they 
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are  invariably  made  of  rich  textures,  harmonizing  shades  of 
which  are  united  to  produce  sumptuous  effects,  enhanced  by 
lace,  pearl  gimp 


and  other  hand¬ 
some  garnitures. 


LADIES’  LOUNG¬ 
ING—  JACKET. 

(For  Illustrations 
see  Page  438.) 

No.  8636.— The 
large  star-pointed 
sailor-collar  is  a 
stylish  accessory  of 
this  pretty  loung- 
ing-jacket,  which  is 
shown  made  of 
mixed  light-gray 
cheviot  and  finished 
with  machine- 
stitching.  The 
graceful  adjust¬ 
ment  is  due  to  a 
center  seam  and 
under-arm  and  side- 
back  gores,  and  the 
parts  are  shaped  to 
produce  flutes  in 
the  skirt  at  the 
back.  The  fronts 
are  closed  at  the 
throat  with  a  tas¬ 
sel-tipped  cord  and 
they  separate  with 
a  flare  below,  the 
lower  corners  being 
rounded.  The  ends 
of  the  sailor  collar 
meet  at  the  throat 
and  are  joined  to 
the  fronts  to  below 
the  bust.  The  col¬ 
lar  extends  well  out 
upon  the  sleeves, 
which  are  in  one- 
seam  leg-o’-mutton 
style  gathered  at 
the  top. 

Flannel  and  mer¬ 
ino  are  liked  for 
jackets  designed 
for  such  a  purpose 
and  eider-down  is 
also  appropriate,  its 
soft  texture  being 
suggestive  of  com¬ 
fort.  Silk  cord 
would  provide  a 
pretty  finish  for  the 
edges.  A  dainty 
lounging-  jacket 
may  be  fashioned 
from  light-blue 
cash  m  e  r  e.  Blue 
satin  ribbon  may 
close  the  fronts  and 
a  frill  of  Medici  lace 
follows  the  edge  of 
the  collar  and  falls 
over  the  hands. 

We  have  pattern 
No.  8636  in  ten 
sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  for¬ 
ty-six  inches,  bust 
measure.  For  a 
lady  of  medium 
size,  the  jacket  re- 


ty-six  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  three-eighths  forty-four 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  seven-eighths  fifty  inches  wide. 

Price  of  pattern, 
Is.  or  25  cents. 


Figure  No.  236  T.- 


-This  illustrates  Ladies’  Newmarket 
Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  432.) 


— The  pattern  is  No.  8665,  price 


LADIES’  JACKET 
OR  BLAZER.  (To 
be  Worn  Open 
orCi.osed  and  Made 
with  Square  or 
Rounding  Lower 
Front  Corners). 

(For  Illustrations 
see  Page  438.) 

No.  8661.  — At 
figure  D  44  in  this 
magazine  this  jack¬ 
et  is  again  por¬ 
trayed. 

This  attractive 
style  of  jacket  or 
blazer  for  early 
Autumn  wear  is 
here  represented 
made  of  tabac 
sm  ooth- surfaced 
cloth,  with  a  tailor 
finish  of  machine- 
stitching.  The  ad¬ 
justment  at  the  back 
and  sides  is  cio»w 
and  is  effected  by 
under-arm  and  side- 
back  gores  and  a 
center  seam.  Extra 
widths  below  the 
waist-line  of  the 
middle  three  seams 
are  underfolded  in 
b  o  x-p  1  a  i  t  s  that 
stand  out  in  large 
flutes  and  give  the 
effect  of  a  back- 
ward-turning  plait 
at  each  side  of  two 
box-plaits.  Slight 
ripples  are  formed 
at  the  sides.  The 
loose  fronts  may  be 
closed  at  the  center 
with  buttons  and 
button-holes  and 
reversed  above  in 
small  lapels,  or  they 
may  be  worn  open 
and  rolled  in  long 
lapels  nearly  to  the 
lower  edge,  and  the 
lower  front  corners 
may  be  square  or 


quires  six  yards  and  an  eighth  of  goods  twenty-two  inches  wide, 
or  five  yards  thirty  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  an  eighth  thir- 


and  a  silk 
top-garment 


vest  or  blouse.  When  used 
the  jacket  may  be  of  any 


rounding,  as  pre- 
ferred.  A  rolling 
coat-collar  forms 
notches  with  the 
lapels,  and  square- 
cornered  laps  cover 
openings  to  inserted 
side-pockets  in  the 
fronts.  The  one- 
seam  leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves  are  gathered 
at  the  top  to  form 
a  stylish  puff. 

A  stylish  toilette 
may  consist  of  a 
jacket  made  like 
this  of  cheviot  suit¬ 
ing,  a  skirt  to  match 
as  an  independent 
preferred  coating. 
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We  have  pattern  No.  86C1  in  thirteen  sizes 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure. 


for  ladies  from 
For  a  lady  of 


sories  also.  Freedom  from  display  should  be  noted  in  the  trim¬ 
ming,  which  may  consist  of  gimp,  small  buttons,  etc.  A  stylish 
toilette  may  embody  a  gored  skirt  and  a  basque  of  this 
kind  made  of  dark-brown  velours.  Velvet  to  match 
may  be  used  for  the  ornamental  parts  of  the  basque. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8651  in  twelve  sizes  for  ladies 
from  thirty-two  to  forty-eight  inches,  bust  measure. 
To  make  the  basque  of  one  material  for  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  will  need  five  yards  and  a  fourth  twenty- 
two  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  three  yards  and  three-fourths  thirty-six  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  and  seven-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  and  five-eighths  fifty 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is. 
3d.  or  30  cents. 


medium  size,  the  garment  calls  for  four  yards 
and  three-eighths  of  material  twenty-seven 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  five-eighths 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  forty- 
four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  three- 
eighths  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


suiting 


and  a 


LADIES’  BASQUE,  WITH  TWO  UNDER¬ 
ARM  GORES.  (Desirable  for  Stout  Ladies.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  439.) 

No.  8651. — This  basque  forms  part  of  the 
toilette  shown  at  figure  No.  234  T  in  this  issue. 

The  basque  is  a  handsome  style  especially  designed  for  stout 
ladies.  It  is  here  illustrated  made  of  novelty 
decorative  finish  is  given  by 
stitching  and  buttons.  Two 
under-arm  gores  at  each  side 
enter  into  the  adjustment, 
which  is  completed  by  double 
bust  darts,  side-back  gores  and  a 
center  seam. 

Thebasqueis 
short  an  d 
pointed  at 
the  front, 
arched  over 
the  hips  and 
forms  a  deep, 
square  skirt 
at  the  back, 
the  shaping 
giving  the 
effect  of  a 
long  waist 

and  forming  flutes  in  the  skirt.  An 
applied  tapering  box-plait  conceals 
the  closing  and  at  each  side  is 
a  handsome  revers  that  tapers 
toward  the  lower  end  and  is  shaped 
to  extend  in  epaulette  style  over  the 
shoulder  and  form  a  pointed  tab  on 
the  front  of  the  sleeve.  The  one- 
seam  gigot  sleeves  are  gathered  and 
flare  in  a  short  puff  at  the  top ; 
they  are  made  over  coat-shaped 
linings  and  completed  with  upward- 
flaring  cuffs,  the  ends  of  which 


LADIES’  DOUBLE-BREASTED 
BASQUE.  (To  be  Made  with 
a  Standing  or  Turn-Down  Collar.) 
(For  Illustrations  see  Page  439.) 

No.  8638. — Another  illustration 
of  this  basque  may  be  seen  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  figure  No.  228  T  in  this 
magazine. 

The  basque  is  here  shown  made 
of  fancy  mohair  and  finished  in 
tailor  style  with  machine-stitching. 
It  is  liandsomety  fitted  by  double 
bust  darts,  under-arm  and  side- 
back  gores  and  a  curving  center 
seam,  the  shaping  of  the  parts  pro¬ 
ducing  outstanding  ripples  in  the 
skirt  across  the  back.  The  right 
front  laps  over  the  left  front  to  the 
shoulder  and  the  closing  is  made 
in  double-breasted  style  with  but¬ 
tons  and  button-holes.  The  neck 
may  be  completed  with  a  turn-down 
collar  made  with  a  high  band,  or 
Avith  a  standing  collar,  as  preferred.  The  one-seam  leg-o’-mut- 
ton  sleeves,  which  are  gathered,  stand  out  stylishly  in  puffs  at 


Back  View. 

Ladies’  Jacket.  (To  be  Closed  to  the  Shoul¬ 


der  or  Reversed  in  Square  Lapels  and 
to  be  Made  With  or  Without  Cuffs.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  432.) 


are 


5 

lapped 


on 


the  arm,  the 


the  upper  side  of 
over  -  lapping  end 


8628 

Fi'ont 


8628 

Back  View. 

Ladies’  Basque-Fitted  Jacket,  with  Plaits 
Laid  On.  (To  be  Made  of  Medium  or 
Short  Depth  in  the  Skirt  and  with  a 
High  Neck  and  a  Standing  or  Turn- 
Down  Collar  or  avith  an  Open  Neck, 
a  Notched  Collar  and  Lapels  and  a 
Removable  Chemisette.)  Known  as 
the  Golf  or  Norfolk  Jacket. 

(.For  Description  see  Page  433.) 


View. 


being  shaped  in  saw-tooth  points. 

Canvas,  whipcord,  cloth  and  novelty  suiting  are  appropriate 
for  this  basque,  and  Avith  any  of  these  materials  silk  may  be  asso¬ 
ciated,  being  used  for  the  revers  alone  or  for  the  other  acces- 


the  top  and  are  made  over  coat-shaped 
linings. 

The  new  boucle  cloth,  zibeline,  and  the  various  fancy  mohair 
and  basket  Aveaves  Avill  make  up  acceptably  in  this  waist,  which 
will  form  part  of  tailor  gowns  for  the  promenade,  etc. 
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i  We  have  pattern  No.  8638  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
■aedium  size,  the  basque  requires  four 
wards  and  seven-eighths  of  material 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three 
wards  and  five-eighths  thirty  inches 
l/ide,  or  three  yards  thirty-six  inches 
*dde,  or  two  yards  and  three-fourths 
lorty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
Ind  a  fourth  fifty  inches  wide.  Price 
®f  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


LADIES’  BASQUE.  (To  be  Made  with 
a  Plain  or  Crush  Girdle  in  Front.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  440.) 

,  No.*  8634. — This  basque  is  differ¬ 
ently  represented  at  figure  No.  229  T 
iti  this  magazine. 

1  The  basque  is  here  pictured  made 
o  silk  and  decorated  with  lace  edging 
Ind  two  widths  of  ribbon.  The  full 
fronts  are  gathered  at  the  neck  and 
shoulder  edges  and  at  the  bottom  at 
lach  side  of  the  closing ;  they  are  arranged 
•tted  by  double  bust  darts  and  closed  at  the 


under-arm  seam  at  the  right  side  and  fastened  with  hooks  and 
loops  at  the  left  side.  The  wrinkled  girdle  is  made  over  a  fitted 

lining.  Both 
styles  of  girdle 
are  shown  in  the 
engravings.  At 
the  sides  and 
back  the  basque 
extends  to  jack¬ 
et  depth  and  is 
fitted  by  under¬ 
arm  and  side- 
back  gores  and 
a  curving  center 


Front  View. 


on 
center. 


lining 


fronts 
A  broad 


seam,  the  parts 
being  sprung  be¬ 
low  the  waist 
to  produce 
pretty  ripples 
that,  stand  out 
prominently. 
Dr  oo  p i n g 
over  the  one- 
seam  leg-o’- 
mutton 
sleeves, 
which  are  ar¬ 
ranged  over 
coat  -  shaped 
linings,  are 
pointed  caps 
that  are  bor¬ 
dered  with  a 


S6G9 

Back  View. 

Ladies’  Jacket  or  Blazer.  (To  be  Worn  Open 
or  Closed  at  the  Bust  and  Made  with 
Square  or  Bounding  Lower 
Front  Corners.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  434.) 


frill  of  lace  edging  and  two  bands  of  narrow  ribbon.  The 
standing  collar  is  encircled  by  a  softly  wrinkled  ribbon  stock 
handsomely  bowed  at  the  back. 

The  basque  may  be  worn  with  any  of  the  fashionable  skirts 
and  may  be  made  of  canvas,  novelty  dress  goods,  serge,  and 
most  of  the  standard  weaves ;  ribbon,  passementerie  or  lace 
edging  will  provide  appropriate  garniture. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8634  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  To  make  the 
basque  for  a  lady  of  medium  size,  requires  five  yards  and  a 
half  of  goods  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  a 
fourth  thirty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  a  half  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  seven-eighths  forty-four 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  five-eighths  fifty  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  Is!  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Sgure  No.  237  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Tea-Jacket.- 
is  No.  8632,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  434.) 


-The  pattern 


girdle  wrinkled  by 
girdle,  as  preferred,  crosses 


gathers 


at  the  ends,  or 
the  front  and  is 


a  smooth-fitting 
included  in  the 


LADIES’  BASQUE-WAIST,  HAYING  A  SQUABE  FBONT- 
YOKE  CLOSED  AT  THE  LEFT  SIDE. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  440.) 

No.  8659. — At  figure  D42  in  this  magazine  this  basque- 
waist  is  again  shown. 

This  youthful-looking  basque-waist  is  here  represented 
made  of  spotted  dress  goods,  with  ribbon,  lace  insertion  and 
knife -plaitings  of  silk  for  decoration.  It  is  provided  with 
a  lining  that  is  closely  fitted  by  double  bust  darts  and  the 
usual  seams  and  closed  at  the  center  of  the  front.  The  upper 
part  of  the  front  is  a  square  yoke  that  is  closed  along  the 
left  shoulder  and  arm’s-eye  edges  and  trimmed  crosswise 
with  three  knife-plaitings  of  silk  each  headed  by  a  row  of 
lace  insertion.  The  full  front-portions  are  gathered  at  the 
top  and  double  shirred  at  the  bottom,  the  fulness  being  drawn 
well  to  the  center  at  the  bottom  and  drooping  in  French 
blouse  style.  The  seamless  back  has  fulness  arranged  in 
two  backward-turning  plaits  at  each  side  of  the  center,  the 
four  plaits  meeting  at  the  bottom  of  the  waist  and  spreading 
toward  the  shoulders.  The  one-seam  sleeves  are  made  over  coat- 
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shaped  linings  and  gathered  at  the  top;  they  flare  stylishly  in 
leg-o’-mutton  puffs  at  the  top  and  fit  the  arm  closely  below.  A 
knife-plaited  frill  of  silk  head- 


trimmed  with  white  lace  edging  and  insertion  and  shaded 
blue-and-yellow  ribbon.  The  back  and  fronts  have  fulness 


ed  by  a  row  of  lace  insertion 
finishes  each  wrist.  The  stand¬ 
ing  collar  is  covered  with  a 
wrinkled  ribbon  that  is  styl¬ 
ishly  bowed  at  the  back  and  a 
fine,  knife  plaited  frill  of  silk 
rises  from  the  collar  at  the 
back  and  sides.  A  wrinkled 
ribbon  ending  in  a  loop  bow  at 
the  back  encircles  the  waist. 

Soft  woollen  novelty  goods, 
cashmere,  Henrietta,  challis, 
crepon,  India  silk,  etc.,  will 
make  up  beautifully  in  this 
way,  and  lace,  silk,  ribbon, 
gimp  and  passementerie  may 
be  used  for  trimming. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8659 
thirteen  sizes  for  ladies 


m 


8G3G 


Front  View. 


from  twenty-eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust  measure. 

To  make  the  basque-waist 
for  a  lady  of  medium  size, 
needs  five  yards  of  goods 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and  three-fourths 

thirty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  a  half  thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  and  seven-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or 
two  yards  and  three-fourths  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8G3G 

Back  View. 


Ladies’  Lounging  Jacket. 
(For  Description  see  Page  435.) 


LADIES’  BASQUE-WAIST.  (To  be  Made  with  Full-Length 
or  Three-Quarter  Length  Puff  Sleeves  and  With 
or  Without  the  Caps.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  441.) 

No.  8671. — Another  illustration  of  this  basque-waist  is 


8661 


8661 


drawn  well  to  the  center  by  gathers  at  the  neck  and  lower 
edges,  the  fronts  drooping  stylishly  over  a  wrinkled  rib¬ 
bon  belt  that  fastens  under  a  full  bow  at  the  back.  A  lining 
fitted  by  double  bust  darts  and  the  usual  seams  gives  desirable 
trimness  and  the  closing  is  made  invisibly  in  front.  The  full 
puff  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  reach  to 
three-quarter  depth  on  coat-shaped  linings,  which  may  extend 
to  the  wrist  if  full-length  sleeves  be  desired,  or  be  cut  off  belo'w 
the  puffs  if  three-quarter  length  sleeves  be  preferred,  a  deep 
gathered  frill  being  added  to  the  three-quarter  length  sleeve 
Caps  rippling  because  of  their  circular  shaping  fall  in  points 
over  the  sleeves,  giving  stylish  breadth  to  the  shoulders.  The 
standing  collar  is  covered  by  a  ribbon  stock. 

A  combination  of  silk  with  woollen  goods  will  make  the 
waist  suitable  for  day  Avear  and  silk  in  evening  shades  will  be 
selected  when  a  bodice  for  dressy  Avear  is  desired.  Pearl  trim 
ming  will  be  effective  for  decoration. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8671  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  ol 
medium  size,  the  basque-waist  calls  for  six  yards  and  a  fourth 
of  goods  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  three- 
fourths  thirty  inches  Avide,  or  three  yards  and  seven-eighths 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  an  eighth  forty-foui 

inches  wide.  Price  of  pat¬ 


tern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


LADIES’  EVENING  WAIST. 


(The  Sleeve  may  Consist 
of  One,  Two  or  Three  Frills 
(For  Illustrations  see  Page  441.) 


86G1 

Front  View. 


Ladies’  Jacket  or  Blazer.  (To  be  Worn  Open  or  Closed  and  Made  with  Square  or  Rounding 

Lower  Front  Corners.) 


(For  Description  see  Page  435.) 


given  at  figure  D  54  in  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 
Unusual  grace  distinguishes  this  Avaist'  of  blue  organdy 


No.  8660. — This  waist  i 
again  represented  at  figure 
No.  226  T  in  this  magazine 
The  combination  of  silk 
and  mousseline  de  soie  here 
pictured  in  the  waist  is  per¬ 
fectly  suited  to  its  light,  fluffy 
style.  The  waist  has  a  lining 
fitted  by  double  bust  darts  an 
the  usual  seams  and  closed  at 
the  center  of  the  front.  The 
neck  is  low  and  square  an 
the  full  center-front  and  cen¬ 
ter-back  are  turned  under  at 
the  top  and  gathered  to  for  i) 
a  frill  heading  and  drawn 
closely  at  the  bottom  by  gath¬ 
ers.  The  center-front 
tacked  to  the  lining  front  at 
the  right  side  and  secured  with  hooks  and  eyes  at  the  left  side. 
Flaring  over  the  center-front  and  center-back  to  the  shoulders 


8G61 


Back  View. 


- 
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are  full  side-fronts  and  side-backs  that  are  gathered  at  their 
slioulder  edges,  the  fulness  being  drawn  well  forward  at  the  bot- 


garment  is  shown 


8651 

Front  View. 

Ladies’  Basque,  with 


8651 

Back  View. 

Two  Under-Arm  Gores.  (Desirable  for  Stout  Ladies.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  436.) 


tom  by  shirrings.  At  the  sides  the  waist  is  perfectly  smooth. 
The  pretty,  short  sleeves  stand  out  stylishly  and  may  consist  of 
one,  two  or  three  very  full  frills,  as  preferred ;  when  more  than 
one  frill  is  used,  the  frills  are  adjusted  on  shallow  caps.  Full 
bows  of  ribbon  are  set  on  the  shoulders,  and  similar  ribbon  is 
vrinkled  about  the  lower  edge  of  the  waist  and  bowed  at  the  back. 

Exquisite  waists  could  be  fashioned  in  this  style  from  white 
chiffon,  organdy  or  embroidered  tissues  over  silk  of  contrast¬ 
ing  hue  or  over  figured  silks,  such  as  warp-printed  taffetas. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8660  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
nedium  size,  the  waist  with  the  sleeve  consisting  of  three  frills 
requires  six  yards  and  an  eighth  of  material  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  four  yards  and  five-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
orty-four  inches  wide.  The  waist  with  the  sleeve  consisting 
of  two  frills  calls  for  four  yards  and  seven-eighths  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  three-fourths  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  three  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty-six  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  and  a  half  forty-four  inches  wide.  The  waist 
with  the  sleeve  consisting  of  one  frill  needs  three  yards  and 
seven-eighths  twenty-two  in¬ 
ches  wide,  or  two  yards  and 
seven-eighths  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  and  five- 
eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide, 
or  a  yard  and  three-fourths 
forty-four  inches  wide.  Price 
of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


de  soie  and  other  tissues.  In  this  instance  the 
made  of  lemon-colored  chiffon  over  satin  of  the  same  hue.  The 

closely  fitted  lining  im¬ 
parts  becoming  trimness ; 
it  is  closed  at  the  center 
of  the  front  and  a  full 
front-lining  of  satin  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top  and  bottom 
holds  the  full  chiffon  front 
out  with  the  fashionable 
puff  effect.-  The  fulness 
in  the  front  and  back  is 
evenly  distributed  across 
the  top  by  gathers  at  the 
neck  and  shoulder  edges 
and  is  drawn  becomingly 
to  the  center  at  the  lower 
edge  by  shirrings.  The 
waist  is  closed  along  the 
left  shoulder  and  under¬ 
arm  seams  and  may  be 
made  with  a  round  neck 
or  with  a  high  neck  and  a 
standing  collar,  both  ef¬ 
fects  being  illustrated. 
The  standing  collar  is 
covered  with  a  stock  of 
heliotrope  velvet  ribbon 
and  the  ribbon  is  also  used 
for  a  wrinkled  belt  that  is 
closed  at  the  back  under 
a  bow.  The  puff  sleeves  may  be  short  or  in  elbow  or  full  length, 
as  preferred.  The  puffs  have  full  linings  gathered,  like  the  puffs 
themselves,  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  the  elbow  sleeves  are 
finished  with  bands  that  arc  covered  with  a  wrinkled  velvet  rib¬ 
bon  bowed  on  the  upper  side. 

The  waist  is  specially  pleasing  for  wear  with  silk  skirts,  and 
may  be  made  up  in  such  colors  as  red  or  green  over  black,  if  a 
light  color  is  not  liked.  Pearl  trimming  is  exceedingly  dainty 
on  waists  of  delicate  hue.  With  a  skirt  of  black  moire  velours 
a  waist  of  this  kind  made  of  white 
chiffon  over  black  taffeta,  may  be 
worn,  the  toilette  being  effective 
for  dinner  and  reception  uses. 

Black  moire  ribbon  may  form  the 
accessories.  A  heliotrope  chiffon 
waist  over  silk  of  like  color  may  be 
worn  with  a  white  faille  skirt. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8687  in  thir¬ 
teen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  To  make  the  basque-waist  of 

**  S638 


LADIES’  BASQUE -WAIST 
(Closed  at  tiie  Left  Side), 
HAVING  FULL  LININGS 
IN  TIIE  FRONT  AND 
PUFFS  AND  A  FITTED 
BODY -LINING.  (To  be 
Madeavitii  a  High  or  Round 
Neck  and  avitii  Short,  El- 
boav  or  Full-Lengtii  Puff 
Sleeves).  SPECIALLY  DE¬ 
SIGNED  FOR  CHIFFON 
AND  OTHER  TISSUES. 


Front  View. 


Back  View. 


(For  illustrations  see  Pa^e  442.)  Ladies’  Double-Breasted  Basque.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Standing  or  Turn-Down  Collar.) 


No.  8637. — By  referring  to 
figures  D  43  and  D  49  in  this 

magazine,  other  views  of  this  basque-waist  may  be  seen. 
This  is  a  most  charming  style  of  Avaist  for  chiffon,  mousseUne 


(For  Description  Bee  Page  430.) 

one  material  for  a  lady  of  medium  size,  will  require  five  yards 
and  an  eighth  twenty-tAvo  inches  Avide,  or  three  yards  and  seven- 
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eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  five-eighths  forty-four  inches 


yards  and  a  fourth  thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  three- 
fourths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  three-eighths 
forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or 
25  cents. 


Ladies’  Basque. 


wide. 

cents. 


on  Crush  Girdle  in  Front.) 
(For  Description  see  Page  437.) 

Price  of  pattern, 


LADIES’  YOKE-WAIST.  (To  be  Made  with 
a  High  or  Square  Neck  and  with 
Full-Length  or  Short  Puff  Sleeves.) 

KNOWN  AS  THE  BABY  WAIST. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  442.) 

No.  8648. — This  waist  is  differently 
portrayed  at  figure  D  53  in  this  magazine. 

This  waist  is  known  as  the  baby  waist  and  is  here  pictured 
made  of  Fayetta.  It  has  a  square  yoke  above  a  full  back  and 
full  fronts  that  are  separated  by  under-arm 
gores  and  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom,  the 


LADIES’  TEA-JACKET.  (Also  Known  as  ths 
Matinee  or  Neglige  Jacket.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  443.) 

No.  8632.- — This  tea-jacket  is  again  portrayed 
at  figure  No.  237  T  in  this  magazine. 

The  tea-jacket  is  elaborate  in  effect  and  the 
combination  of  yellow  and  light-blue  silk  here 
pictured  is  very  effective.  It 
is  made  perfectly  close-fitting 
by  a  fitted  lining  of  basque 
depth  and  is  given  a  smooth 
effect  at  the  sides  and  back 
by  under-arm  and  side-back 
gores.  At  the  center  the  back 
is  formed  in  a  Watteau  plait 
that  is  tacked  at  the  waist¬ 
line  and  flares  naturally  be 
low,  and  at  the  top  it  joins 
the  lower  edge  of  a  pretty 
yoke  that  is  deepened  slightly 
in  a  curve  toward  the  sides. 
The  parts  are  shaped  to  form 
the  deep  skirt  of  the  jacket 
in  soft  ripples.  The  jacket 
fronts  are  of  uniform  depth 
with  the  back  and  open  all 
the  way  from  the  shoulders 
over  short,  full  vest-fronts. 
Plaits  in  the  shoulder  edges 
roll  the  jacket  fronts  in  large 
jabot  revers  to  below  the 
waist  and  the  revers  are  faced 
with  light-blue  silk  and 
borderedwith  laceedgingthat 
is  continued  down  the  fronts 
to  the  lowmr  edge.  A  yoke  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  vest  fronts, 
which  are  closed  at  the  center,  and  the  full  portions,  which  are 


Back  View. 


fulness  being  drawn  well  to 


center 


lower  edge.  The  wraist  is  made  over  a  lining 
that  is  closely  fitted  by  double  bust  darts  and 
the  usual  seams  and  is  closed  at  the  front. 

The  neck  may  be  low  and  square  and  trimmed 
in  the  effective  way  illustrated  with  insertion  and 
edging,  or  it  may  be  high  and  finished  with  a 
standing  collar  about 
which  is  arranged  a  styl¬ 
ish  ribbon  stock.  The 
coat-shaped  sleeves  have 
large  puffs,  gathered  at  the 
upper  and  lower  edges, 
arranged  on  them  at  the 
top.  If  preferred,  the 
sleeves  may  end  at  the 
bottom  of  the  puffs,  and 
ribbon  may  be  arranged 
as  a  trimming.  Ribbon 
also  forms  a  wrinkled  belt 
that  ends  under  a  bow  at 
the  back. 

The  waist  will  answer 
for  evening  or  dressy  af¬ 
ternoon  wear  made  of  silk, 
or  of  sheer  materials  over 
silk,  and  it  will  be  pretty 
for  ordinary  uses  made  of 
novelty  goods,  cheviot, 
serge  or  etamine. 

We  have  pattern  No. 

8648  in  thirteen  sizes  for 
ladies  from  twenty-eight 
to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure.  To  make  the 

waist  of  one  material  for  a  lady  of  medium  size,  will 
four  yards  and  five-eighths  twenty-two  inches  wide, 


8659 

Front  View. 


require 
or  three 


8659 

Back  View. 

Ladies’  Basque-Waist,  having  a  Square  Front- 
Yoke  Closed  at  the  Left  Side. 

(For  Description  see  Page  437.) 

gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  a  little  above 
the  waist-line,  puff  out  stylishly  above  a  deep, 
smooth  girdle  that  is  inserted  in  the  right  under 
arm  seam  and  secured  with  hooks  and  loops  at  the 
left  side.  A  standing  collar  is  at  the  neck.  The 
sleeves  are  in  Paquin  style,  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and 
completed  with  deep  roil-up  cuffs  the  ends  of  which  flare  at  the 
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back  of  the  arm.  The  yokes,  collar  and  girdle  are  trimmed  with 
cross-rows  of  insertion,  narrow  lace  edging  and  black  velvet  baby 
ribbon;  bows  of 
the  ribbon  are 
tacked  over  the 
closing  of  the 
yoke  and  collar, 
and  the  cuff's 
are  elaborated 
with  frills  of 
wide  edging  and 
loops  of  the baby 
ribbon. 

The  tea- jack¬ 
et  has  features 
that  combine  to 
give  a  remark¬ 
ably  dressy  re- 
suit.  Bead 
trimmings,  lace 
bands  or  edging 
and  ruchings  of 
lace  or  chiffon 
will  be  dainty 
on  tea-jackets 
made  up  in 
combinations  of 
woollen  textures 
with  silk  or  vel¬ 
vet. 

We  have  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8632 
in  thirteen  sizes 
for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to 

forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size,  the 
tea-jacket  calls  for  eight  yards  and  five-eighths  of  yellow  China 
silk  with  two  yards  and  a  fourth  of  blue  China  silk  each  twenty 
inches  wide.  Of  one  material,  it  requires  nine  yards  and  an 
eighth  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  six  yards  ana  seven-eighths 
thirty  inches  wide,  or  five  yards  and  three-fourths  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  five-eighths  forty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


being  tied  over 
neck  at  each 


the  fronts,  which  have  gathered  fulness  at  the 
side  of  an  applied  box-plait.  Four  moderately 
deep,  downward-turning  tucks  are  taken  up 
in  the  fronts  just  above  the  bust,  and  the 
closing  is  made  with  studs  through  the  ap¬ 
plied  box-plait,  which  is  arranged  at  the  front 
edge  of  the  right  front.  The'”  sleeves  show  a 
cluster  of  four  tucks  that  appear  to  be  con- 

tin  u  o  u  s  with 
the  tucks  in  the 
fronts  and  their 
fulness  is  col¬ 
lected  in  gathers 
at  the  top  and 
bottom ;  they 
are  slashed  at 
the  outside  of 
the  arm,  the 
slashes  being 
finished  in  regu¬ 
lar  shirt-sleeve 


8871 

Front  View. 

Ladies’  Basque-Waist.  (To  be  Made  with  Full- 
Length  or  Three-Quarter  Length  Puff- 
Sleeves  and  With  or  With¬ 
out  the  Caps.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  438.) 


LADIES’  SHIRT-WAIST,  HAYING  TUCKS  ACROSS  THE  FRONT 
AND  SLEEVES  AND  A  YOKE  BACK.  (To  be  Made  with 
a  Removable  Standing  or  Tcrn-Down  Collar.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  443.) 

No.  8662. — This  shirt-waist  is  again  portrayed  at  figure  D50. 
The  tucks  are  very  effective  and  modish  in  this  shirt-waist, 


8660 


8660 

Front  View. 

Ladies’  Evening  Waist.  (The  Sleeves  may  Consist 
of  One,  Two  or  Three  Frills.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  438.1 


which  is  here  shown  made  of  changeable  taffeta  silk,  with  white 
linen  for  the  collars  and  a  simple  finish  of  machine-stitching. 
The  back  is  joined  to  a  pointed  yoke  made  with  a  center  seam, 
and  has  fulness  drawn  toward  the  center  by  gathers  at  the 
upper  edge  and  tapes  in  a  casing  at  the  waist-line,  the  tapes 


8671 

Back  View. 

style  with  underlaps  and  overlaps,  and  are  completed  with 
turn-up  flaring  cuffs  that  are  mounted  on  bands  and  closed  with 
link  buttons,  the  laps  being  closed  with  a  button  and  button¬ 
hole  just  above  the  cuff.  A  belt  with  pointed  ends  encircles 
the  waist.  At  the  neck  is  a  band  closed  at  the  throat  with  a 
stud,  the  collar  being  made  removable.  Two  styles  of  collars 
are  provided— a  standing  collar  with  slightly  flaring  ends  and  a 
turn-down  collar  that  is  mounted  on  a  band  and  made  with 

flaring  ends. 

Shirt-w  a  i  s  t  s 
of  figured  or 
plain  silk  are 
very  stylish  and 
those  of  soft  silk- 
and-wool  mix¬ 
tures  are  also 
pretty.  Narrow 
edging  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes  or  Mech¬ 
lin  lace  in  white 
or  cream  fulled 
on  the  lower 
edges  of  the 
tucks  give  a 
fluffy  and  soft 
effect,  and  lace 
or  batiste  inser¬ 
tion  might  also 
be  satisfactorily 
used  as  trim¬ 
ming. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8662  in  thirteen  sizes  for' ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  To  make  the 


8660 

Back  View. 
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shirt-waist  for  a  lady  of  medium  size,  calls  for  six  yards  of 
material  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  three- 
eighths  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  three  yards 
and  three-fourths  thir¬ 
ty-six  inches  wide. 

The  collar  and  neck¬ 
band  require  half  a 
yard  of  material  thirty- 

six  inches  wide,  with  _ 

8637 


three-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  three- 
eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  fifty  inches  wide. 

Price  of  pattern,  lOcl. 
or  20  cents. 


.  Front  View.  Back.  View. 

Ladies’  Basque- Waist  (Closed  at  the  Left  Side),  having  Full  Linings  in  the  Front  and  Puffs,  and  a 
Fitted  Body-Lining.  (To  be  Made  with  a  High  or  Round  Neck,  and  with  Short,  Elbow  o 
Full-Length  Puff  Sleeves.)  Specially  Designed  for  Chiffon  and  Other  Tissues. 

(For  Description  see  Page  439.) 

half  a  yard  of  coarse  linen  thirty-six  inches  wide  for  interlinings. 

Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


LADIES’  YOKE  KNICKERBOCKERS,  WITH  THE  BACK  BUT¬ 
TONED  TO  THE  YOKE.  (To  be  Made  With  or  Without 
Cuffs.)  FOR  WEAR  UNDER  SKIRTS  FOR  CYCLING 
AND  OTHER  OUTDOOR  USES. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  444.) 

No.  1180.— The  special  feature  of  these  knickerbockers  is  the 
deep,  smooth  yoke  removing  all  fulness  from  about  the  hips. 
The  knickerbockers  are  pictured  made  of  brown  serge  and 
neatly  finished  with  machine-stitching.  The  usual  center  seam 
and  inside  and  outside  leg  seams  enter  into  the 
shaping.  The  legs  may  be  gathered  at  the  lower 
edges  and  finished  with  cuffs  that  are  closed 
with  button-holes  and  buttons  at  the  outside  of 
the  leg ;  or,  if  the  cuffs  be  not  desired,  the  lower 
edges  of  the  legs  will  be  turned  under  for  hems 
through  which  elastic  will  be  run  to  draw  them 
in  closely  about  the  knee,  both  effects  being 
illustrated.  The  knickerbockers  are  gathered 
at  the  top  and  sewed  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep, 
smooth  yoke  in  front  and  to  a  band  at  the  back, 
the  band  being  lapped  over  the  yoke  at  the  back 
and  secured  with  buttons  and  button-holes.  The 
yoke  is  closed  at  the  left  side 
with  button-holes  and  buttons 
and  is  shaped  all  in  one  piece. 

Whipcord,  serge,  flannel,  cord¬ 
uroy,  covert  cloth,  faced  cloth 
and  all  the  materials  appropriate 
for  cycling  suits  may  be  chosen 
for  the  knickerbockers  and  ma¬ 
chine-stitching  will  provide  a 
neat  finish.  The  knickerbockers 
will  preferably  be  fashioned  from 
the  same  material  as  the  skirt 
beneath  which  they  are  worn, 
unless  coolness  is  specially  de¬ 
sired,  when  linen  will  be  used. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1180  in 
nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty 
to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  meas¬ 
ure.  To  make  the  knickerbock¬ 
ers  for  a  lady  of  medium  size,  needs  four  yards  and  an  eighth 
of  material  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and 


8648 


LADIES’  FIVE- 
GORED  CYCLING 
SKIRT,  HAVING  UN¬ 
DERFOLDED 
PLAITS  AT  THE  SIDE- 
FRONT  SEAMS  TO 
FORM  THE  FRONT- 
GORE  IN  A  BOX- 
PLAIT  IN  CONSUELO 
STYLE.  (Perforated 
for  Shorter 
Length.) 

(For  Illustrations  see 
Page  444.) 

No.  1172.— This  cy¬ 
cling  skirt  is  excep¬ 
tionally  graceful  and 
is  pictured  made  of 
cloth  and  finished 
with  macliine-stitch- 
ing.  Five  gores  are 
comprised  in  the  skirt. 
The  back-gores  are 
gathered  at  the  top  and 
fall  in  full  folds,  and 
each  side-gore  is  fitted 
by  a  single  dart  and  ripples  becomingly  below  the  hips.  Placket 
openings  are  made  at  the  side-front  seams  and  below  them  a 
backward-turning  plait  is  laid  at  each  side  to  form  the  front-goie 
in  a  flaring  box-plait  in  Consuelo  style.  The  skiit  measures 
about  three  yards  round  at  the  bottom  in  the  medium  sizes  and 
it  may  be  made  in  either  length  illustrated.  The  top  of  the  skirt 
is  completed  with  belt  sections  that  are  closed  at  the  plackets 
with  hooks  and  loops,  the  plackets  being  closed  with  buttons 

and  button-holes.  . 

The  ease,  comfort  and  grace  given  the  wearer  will  insure  for 
this  skirt  an  extensive  popularity.  It  may  be  worn  at  various 
outdoor  sports  and  tourists  will  find  it  useful  and  satisfac¬ 
tory.  It  may  be  worn  over  knickerbockers  or  lights.  Faced 
or  covert  cloth,  whipcord,  corduroy,  serge,  cheviot  and  tweed 


8648 

Front  View. 


8648 

Back  View. 

Ladies’  Yoke-Waist.  (To  be  Made  with  a  High  or  Square 
Neck  and  with  Full-Length  or  Short  Puff 
Sleeves.)  Known  as  the  Baby  Waist. 

(For  Description  see  Page  440.) 


in  mixed  colors  Avill  be  appropriate  for  its  development. 
We  have  pattern  No.  1172  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty 
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to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size, 
the  skirt  needs  five  yards  and  an  eighth  of  material  twenty-seven 
inches  wide,  or  four 
yards  and  five-eighths 
thirty-six  inches  wide, 
or  four  yards  forty- 
four  inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and  five- 
eighths  fifty  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


We  have  pattern  No.  8676  in  eight  sizes  for  ladies  from  nine 


to  sixteen  inches,  arm  measure, 


measuring 


the  arm  about  an 


LADIES’  TWO-SEAM 
LEG-O’-MUTTON 
SLEEYE,  IN  RE¬ 
DUCED  SIZE.  (To  BE 
Gathered  or  Plaited 
at  the  Top  and  Made 
With  or  Without  a 
Round  or  Pointed 
Flaring  Cuff.)  FOR 
COATS,  JACKETS,  Etc. 

For  Elustrations  see 
Page  445.) 

No.  8676. — This  new 
two-seam  leg-o’-mut- 
ton  sleeve  for  coats, 
jackets,  etc.,  is  pic¬ 
tured  made  of  cloth.  It 
is  considerably  smaller 
at  the  top  than  the 
legTo’-muttou  sleeve  of 
last  season,  and  a  last 
year’s  coat  or  jacket 

may  be  given  a  fashionable  air  by  shaping  the  sleeves  over  by 
this  pattern.  .  The  fulness  at  the  top  may  be  gathered  or  laid  in 
downward- turning  plaits,  as  preferred,  and  the  wrist  may  be 
plainly  finished  or  a  round  or  a  pointed  flaring  cuff  may  be  added, 
the  different  effects  being  shown 
in  the  engravings..  The  sleeve 
fits  smoothly  to  a  little  above  the 
elbow  and  then  flares  in  a  sty¬ 
lish  puff.  The  lining  is  shaped 
like  the  outside  and  should  be  of 
silk  or  some  other  slippery  lining 
material,  so  as  to  go  on  easily 
over  the  dress  sleeve. 

Sometimes  sleeves  of  a  con- 


8632 

Front  View. 
Ladies’  Tea-Jacket. 


8662 

Front  View. 


Ladies’  Shirt-Waist,  having  Tucks  across  the  Front  and  Sleeves  and  a  Yoke  Back. 

with  a  Removable  Standing  or  Turn-Down  Collar.)  • 

,  (For  Description  see  Page  441.) 


trasting  material,  such  as  velvet,,  silk,  satin,  etc.,  will  be  added 
to  coats  or  jackets  to'  bring  a  passing  mode  up  to  date. ; 


8632 

Back  View. 

(Also  Known  as  the  Matinee  or  NtGLiGt  Jacket.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  440.) 

inch  below  the  bottom  of  the  arm’s-eye.  For  a  lady  whose 
arm  measures  eleven  inches  as  described,  a  pair  of  sleeves  will 
need  three  yards  of  goods  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
and  five-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  seven-eighths 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  five-eighths  forty-four  inches 
wide,  or  a  yard  and  a  half  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 

LADIES’  SIX-PIECE  SKIRT,  HAYING  A  STRAIGHT  BACK- 
BREADTII,  AND  STRAIGHT  EDGES  MEETING 
BIAS  EDGES  IN  THE  SEAMS. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  445.) 

No.  8648. — Other  views  of  this  skirt  may  be  seen  at  figures 

Nos.  228  T,  229  T  and 
D  89  in  this  issue  of 
The  Delineator. 

Myrtle-green  cheviot 
was  here  chosen  for  the 
skirt,  which  comprises 
six  sections  shaped  so 
that  a  bias  edge  joins 
a  straight  edge  at  each 
seam.  The  front-gore 
is  smooth  at  the  top  but 
ripples  slightly  towards 
the  foot.  The  side- 
gores,  while  perfectly 
smooth  at  the  top, 
break  into  deep  flutes 
below  the  hips,  and  the 
wide,  straight  back- 
breadth  is  gathered 
across  the  top  and  falls 
in  well  defined  flutes. 
The  skirt  measures 
nearly  five  yards  and 
a  fourth  round  at  the 
foot  in  the  medium 
sizes.  A  placket  is 
made  in  the  center  of 
the  back-breadth  and 
the  skirt  is  finished 
with  a  belt. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8643  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty 
to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure.  To  make  the  skirt  of  one 


8662 

Back  View. 


(To  be  Made 
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material  for  a  lady  of  medium  size,  will  require  nine  yards  and 
an  eighth  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  seven  yards  and  seven- 
eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  six  yards  and  five- 
eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  five  yards  and 
a  fourth  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  five  yards 
fifty  inches  w'ffe.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or 
30  cents. 


LADIES’  CNE-SEAM  LEG-O’-MUTTON 
SLEEVE,  IN  REDUCED  SIZE.  (To  be  Gathered 
or  Plaited  at  the  Top  and  Made  With  or 
Without  a  Round  or  Pointed  Flaring  Cuff.) 
FOR  COATS,  JACKETS,  Etc. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  446.) 

No.  8677."  mhe  one- seam  and  two-seam  leg-o’- 

mutton  sleeves 


similar  fabric  may  be  used,  and  if  cuffs  are  added,  a  decoration 
corresponding  with  the  finish  on  the  remainder  of  the  gar- 


1172 


are  equally  styl¬ 
ish  and  have  practically  the  same 
effect.  The  newest  shape  in 
the  one-seam  sleeve  for  coats, 
jackets,  etc.,  is  here  illustrated 
made  of  cloth.  The  fulness  at 
the  top  may  be  gathered  or  laid 
in  downward-turning  plaits  and 
a  round  or  a  pointed  flaring  cuff 
may  be  added  or  the  wrist  may 
be  plainly  finished,  as  preferred. 
The  sleeve  stands  out  in  a  puff 
at  the  top  and  is  made  smaller 
than  the  sleeves  of  last  year ;  it 
fits  smoothly  to  a  little  above  the 
elbow,  and  the  lining,  which 
should  be  of  silk  or  some  other 
slippery  lining  fabric,  is  shaped 
like  the  outside. 

Sleeves  that  are  too  large  to  be 
fashionable  may  be  shaped  over 


1180  iisu 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Ladies’  Yoke  Knickerbockers  with  the  Back  Buttoned  to  the 
Yoke.  (To  be  Made  With  or  Without  Cuffs.)  For  Weah 
Under  Skirts  for  Cycling  and  Other  Outdoor  Uses. 

(For  Description  see  Page  442.) 

nent — stitching,  fur,  braid,  etc. — majr  be  applied  on  them. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8677  in  eight  sizes  for  ladies  from  nine 
;o  sixteen  inches,  arm  measure,  measuring  the  arm  about  an  inch 
aelow  the  bottom  of  the  arm’s-eye.  For  a  lady  whose  arm 
measures  eleven  inches  as  described,  a  pair  of  sleeves  will  need 

three  yards  of  mate¬ 
rial  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards 
and  three-eighths  thir¬ 
ty  inches  wide,  or  a 
yard  and  seven-eighths 
thirty-six  inches  wide, 
or  a  yard  and  five- 
eighths  forty-four  inch¬ 
es  wide,  or  a  yard  and  a 
fourth  fifty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


1172 

Side- Front  View. 


Ladies’  Five-Gored  Cycling  Skirt,  having 

Front-Gore  in  a  Box-Plait  in  Consuelo  Style. 


by  this  pattern  and  will  give  a  new  air  to  a  coat  so  remodelled. 
When  the  sleeves  will  not  admit  of  recutting,  velvet  or  some 


LADIES’  SEVEN- 
GORED  SKIRT, 
SMOOTH-FITTING 
AT  THE  FRONT  AND 
SIDES  AND  TO  BE 
GATHERED  OR 
PLAITED  AT  THE 
BACK. 

(For  Illustrations  see 
Page  446.) 

No.  8650.— This 
skirt  is  smooth-fitting 
at  the  front  and  sides, 
only  slight  undulations 
being  seen  below  the 
hips,  and  it  measures 
four  yards  and  a  half 
at  the  bottom  in  the 
medium  sizes.  The 
material  illustrated  is 
gray  zibeline.  A  front- 
gore,  two  gores  at  each 
side  and  two  back- 
gores  are  comprised  in 
the  skirt.  The  fulness 
of  the  back-gores  may  be  gathered  or  laid  in  two  backward¬ 
turning  plaits  at  each  side  of  the  placket,  which  is]  made  above 


1172 

Side- Back  View. 

Underfolded  Plaits  at  the  Side-Front  Seams  to  Form  the 


(Perforated  for  Shorter  Length.) 
(For  Description  Bee  Page  442.) 
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the^  center  seam.  A  belt  completes  the  top  of  the  skirt.  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  five  yards  forty-iour  inches  wide,  or 

1  his  skirt  will  please  women  who  are  conservative  in  their  dress,  four  yards  and  three-eighths  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 

Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Ladies’  Two-Seam  Leg-o’-Mutton  Sleeve,  in  Reduced  Size, 
be  Gathered  or  Plaited  at  the  Top  and  Made  With 
or  Without  a  Hound  or  Pointed  Flaring 
Cuff.)  For  Coats,  Jackets,  etc. 


LADIES’  ONE-SEAM  DRESS 
SLEEVE,  WITH  FITTED  LIN¬ 
ING,  FORMING  A  LEG-O’- 
MUTTON  PUFF  AT  THE  TOP 
AND  CLOSE-FITTrNG  BE¬ 
LOW.  (To  be  Made  With  or 
Without  a  Ripple  or  Plain 
Round  Cuff.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  447.) 

No.  8G73. — This  is  the  latest 
novelty  in  dress  sleeves  and  is 
shown  made  of  plain  dress 
goods.  It  is  shaped  with  only  one  seam,  which  comes  at  the 
inside  of  the  arm,  and  is  mounted  on  a  coat-shaped  lining.  It. 
fits  the  arm  closely  from  the  wrist  to  some  distance  above  the 
elbow  and  then  spreads  in  a  leg-o’-mutton  puff  of  moderate 
size,  the  fulness  at  the  top  being  collected  in  gathers. 

All  of  the  season’s  fabrics,  including  novelties,  zibeline, 
velours  and  serge  and  mohair  weaves,  are  adaptable  to  this  shape. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8673  in  eight  sizes  for  ladies  from  nine 
(To  s*xteen  inches>  a™  measure,  measuring  the  arm  about  an 
inch  below  the  bottom  of  the  arm’s-eye.  For  a  lady  whose  arm 
measures  eleven  inches  as  described,  a  pair  of  sleeves  calls  for 
three  yards  and  an  eighth  of  material  twenty-two  inches  wide. 


(For  Description  see  Page  443.) 

I  being  of  moderate  width  and  showing  no  exaggeration  of  the 
fluted  effect  that  is  prominent  in  many  fashionable  modes.  Stout 
women  will  find  the  plaited  arrangement  of  fulness  becoming, 
while  the  gathered  disposal  is  preferable  for  slim  figure*.  A  skirt 
I  of  this  style  made  of  silk,  moire  or  plain  velours  or  broadcloth 
I  may  be  worn  with  contrasting  bodices.  It  will  also  be  made 
I  sip  in  all  sorts  of  dress  goods  to  match  special  waists. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8650  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty 
I  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size, 


5643 

Side- Front  View. 


e  skirt  calls  for  eight  yards  and  an’ eighth  of  goods  twenty- 
1  0  inches  wide,  or  seven  yards  thirty  inches  wide,  or  six  yards 


Side-  Back  View.  , 

Ladies’  Six-PrECE  Skirt,  having  a  Straight  Back-Breadth  ani> 
Straight  Edges  Meeting  Bias  Edges  in  the  Seams. 

(For  Description  see  Page  443.) 

or  two  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  seven-eighths  forty-four  inches 
wide,  or  a  yard  and  three-fourths  fifty  inches  wide  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


LADIES’  FIVE-GORED  SKIRT,  SMOOTH-FITTING  AT  THE 
FRONT  AND  SIDES  AND  TO  BE  GATHERED  OR 
PLAITED  AT  THE  BACK. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  447.) 

No.  8672. — Other  views  of  this  handsome  skirt  are  given  at 
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figures  D  43  and  D  50  in  this  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  skirt,  which  is  here  pic¬ 
tured  made  of  serge,  shows  new 
lines  and  is  of  conservative  width, 
measuring  only  four  yards  and  a 
half  at  the  foot  in  the  medium 
sizes.  It  consists  of  five  gores. 

The  rather  narrow  front-gore  is 
smooth  and  the  wide  gore  at  each 
side  shows  slight  ripples  below  the 
hips  and  may  be  adjusted  over  the 
hip  by  either  slight  gathers  or  two 
darts.  The  back-gores  may  be 
gathered  or  side-plaited  at  the 
top  and  fall  in  deep,  rolling  folds, 
above  the  center  seam  and  a  belt 


8650 


The  placket  is  made 
completes  the  skirt. 

The  skirt,  being  of 
modified  fulness',  is  an 
admirable  mode  for 
wear  with  separate 
waists,  as  well  as  a 
good  style  to  form  part 
of  a  special  toilette. 
Velours,  canvas,  mo¬ 
hair,  serge  and  che¬ 
viot  are  suitable  skirt 
materials,  whether  the 
bodice  is  to  match 
or  contrast.  Silk  will 
also  make  up  well  by 
this  pattern.  The  side- 
front  seams  may  be 
overlaid  with  gimp,  if 
trimming  be  desired. 

We  have  pattern 
No.  8672  in  nine  sizes 
for  ladies  from  twenty 


8650 

Side- Front  View. 

Ladies’  Seven-G-ored  Skirt,  Smooth- Fitting  at  the  Front  and 
Sides  and  to  be  Gathered  or  Plaited  at  the  Back. 

(For  Description  see  Page  444.) 

to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size, 
the  skirt  will  need  seven  yards  and  a  fourth  of  material 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  six  yards  thirty  inches  wide,  or 
fWe  yards  and  five-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  five 


8677 


8677 


Ladies’  One-Seam  Leg-o'-Mutton  Sleeve,  in  Reduced  Size.  (Tol 
be  Gathered  or  Plaited  at  the  Top  and  Made  With 
or  Without  a  Round  or  Pointed  Flaring 
Cuff.)  For  Coats,  Jackets,  etc. 

(For  Description  see  Page  444.) 

yards  and  an  eighth  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  four  yards! 
and  three-fourths  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.l 
or  30  cents. 


.  LADIES’  CLOSED  UMBRELLA  DRAWERS. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  448.) 

No.  1177. — Cambric  was  selected  for  these  drawers,  which 
are  of  unusual  width  in  the  leg  and  are  known  as  the  umbrella 
drawers.  Inside  leg-seams  and  a  center  seam  enter  into  the 
shaping,  and  the  drawers  are  slashed  at  the  outside  of  the  leg 


8650 

Side-Back  View. 


for  a  convenient  distance  from  the  top,  each  opening  bein ;  I 
finished  with  an  underlap  that  is  continuous  along  both  edges  to  I 
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8673 


Ladies’  One-Seam  Dress  Sleeve, 
with  Fitted  Lining  Forming  a 
Leg-o’-Mutton  Puff  at  the  Top 
and  Close-Fitting  Below.  (To 
be  Made  With  or  Without  a 
Ripple  or  Plain  Round  Cuff.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  445.) 


prevent  the  openings  from  tearing  down.  The  drawers  are 
gathered  at  the  top  and  joined  to  smooth  yoke-portions  that  are 
closed  above  the  openings  with  buttons  and  button-holes.  A 
pretty  trimming  is  provided  by  a  frill  of  wide  embroidered  edg¬ 
ing  below  two  clusters  of  fine  tucks.  The  edging  may  be 
allowed  to  lengthen  the  drawers,  or  may  be  applied  the  width 
of  the  edging  above  the  lower  edge ;  in  the  latter  case  the  effect 
will  be  lighter  and  daintier  if  the  material  is  cut  away  from 
beneath.  The  tucks  must  be  allowed  for  in  cutting  out,  as  they 
are  not  considered  in  the  pattern. 

Wide  drawers  are  in  every  way  desirable.  They  are  com¬ 
fortable  and  afford  opportunity  for  pretty  trimmings  of  lace  or 
embroidered  edging,  insertion  and  ribbon-run  beading.  Nain¬ 
sook  and  very  fine  muslin  or  cambric  are  favored  materials,  and 
an  inexpensive  trimming  that  is  also  very  dainty  will  consist  of 
a  ruffle  of  the  material  edged  with  narrow  lace  or  embroidery. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1177  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty 
to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure.  To  make  the  drawers  for 


8672 

Side- Front  View. 


a  lady  of  medium  size,  calls  for  two  yards  and  an  eighth  of 
material  thirty-six  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20 
cents. 


LADIES’  STRAIGHT,  FULL  SKIRT,  HAYING  THE  FULNESS 
ARRANGED  IN  TUCKS  ACROSS  THE  FRONT  AND  SIDES 
AND  IN  GATHERS  AT  THE  BACK.  (To  be  Made 
With  or  Without  a  Five-Gored  Foundation 
or  Slip  Skirt.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  448.) 

No.  8663. — This  is  a  specially  pretty  style  of  skirt  for  sheer 
goods.  In  one  illustration  the  skirt  is  shown  made  of  fine,, 
transparent  grass  linen  over  a  pink  silk  foundation- skirt  and 
in  another  of  Liberty  silk.  The  straight,  full  skirt  is  gathered 
at  the  back,  but  at  the  front  and  sides  its  fulness  is  arranged  in 
narrow,  even  tucks  that  turn  toward  the  center  of  the  front  and 
extend  to  some  distance  below  the  top.  The  skirt  is  orna¬ 
mented  above  a  deep 
hem  with  a  row  of 
lace  insertion.  The 
foundation  or  slip  skirt 
comprises-  five  gores 
and  may  be  used  or 
not;  it  is  smooth-fitting 
at  the  top  across  the 
front  and  sides  and  is 
gathered  at  the  back. 

In  the  medium  size  the 
foundation  or  slip  skirt 
measures  four  yards 
round  at  the  bottom, 
while  the  full  skirt 
measures  four  yards 
and  a  half  round.  The 
plackets  are  finished 
at  the  center  of  the 
back  and  the  skirts 
are  joined  to  a  belt. 

'  8672 


Ladies’  Five-Gored  Skirt,  Smooth-Fitting  at  the  Front  and 
Sides  and  to  be  Gathered  or  Plaited  at  the  Back. 

(For  Description  see  Page  445.) 

We  have  pattern  No.  8663  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty 
to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size, 
the  skirt  requires  ten  yards  and  a  fourth  of  material  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  seven  yards  and  five-eighths  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  six  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  five 
yards  and  an  eighth  forty-fonr  or  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 
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STYLISH  LINGERIE. 


(For  Illustrations  see  Page  401.) 


Waist  decorations  still  hold  general  favor,  the  conservative 
woman  realizing  how  important  is  their  function  in  a  limited 

wardrobe. 
These  fash¬ 
ionable  ac- 
cessories 
when  judi¬ 
ciously  se- 
1  ec  t  e  d  can 
make  one 
plain  gown 
do  service 
for  several 
occ  asi  ons 
requiring 
dressy  attire 
and  at  the 
same  time 
lend  a  touch 
of  daintiness 
that  would 
be  difficult 
to  attain  by 
any  other 
means.  Silk, 
satin,  velvet, 
lace  and  all 
diaphanous 

fabrics  enter  into  their  construction  and  added  trimmings,  con¬ 
sisting  of  lace  edging,  insertion,  gimps  and  passementeries, 
are  frequently  seen. 

Figures  Nos.  53  Y  and  54  Y. — Ladies’  High  and  Low 
Necked  Garnitures.* — The  low-necked  garniture  is  portrayed  at 
figure  No.  53  Y  made  of  white  silk.  It  is  pointed  at  the  back  and 
over  the  shoulders  and  at  the  center  of  the  front  is  extended  to 
reach  to  the  waist-line.  A  frill  of  lace  edging  follows  all  the 
edges  of  the  garniture,  that  at  the  neck  edge  falling  over  it  with¬ 
out  fulness.  Other  ornamentation  is  supplied  by  pearl  trimming. 

In  the  high-necked  garniture,  shown  at  figure  No.  54  Y,  plum- 
colored  silk  is  por¬ 
trayed.  A  standing 
collar  completes  the 
neck  and  below  it, 
in  circular  yoke 
outline,  are  applied 
three  rows  of  white 
lace  insertion. 

White  lace  edging 
trims  the  loose  edges 
of  the  garniture  and 
lends  a  dainty,  soft¬ 
ening  touch. 

The  pattern  em¬ 
ployed  in  making 
these  accessories  is 
No.  1182,  price  3d. 
or  5  cents. 

Figure  No.  55  Y. 

— Ladies’  Epau¬ 
lette  Collar. — 

Pattern  No.  7866, 
price  5d.  or  10  cents, 
embraces  the  design 
for  this  fashionable 
collar.  White  satin 
was  used  for  the 
collar,  Honiton 
point  lace  supplying 
the  decoration.  The 
design  for  the  lace 
is  shown  in  detail 
in  the  article  en¬ 
titled  “Artistic 
Needlework”  in 
this  issue. 

Figure  No.  56  Y. 

—Ladies’  Waist  Decoration. — A  pretty  blue  cloth  costume 
could  be  stylishly  supplemented  by  this  accessory,  cut  by  pattern 
No.  1066,  price  5d.  or  10  cents.  Blue  velvet  was  chosen  for  the 


1177 

Ladies’  Closed  Umbrella  Drawers. 

(For  Description  see  Page  446.) 


decoration,  black  Astrakhan  following  all  except  the  front  edges.  I 
A  neat  completion  is  furnished  by  a  blue  satin  ribbon  stock  anil 
belt,  a  bow  concealing  the  closing  of  each. 

Figure  No.  57  Y. — Ladies’  Bodice  Decoration. — A  charming  ? 
addition  to  a  partially  worn  bodice  is  here  depicted.  Cadet-gray 
silk  was  chosen  for  the  garniture,  except  for  the  yoke-front  an  1 
standing  collar,  which  are  of  cherry-red  silk  overlaid  with  white  I 
lace.  A  bow  of  ribbon  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  collar  an!  I 
frills  of  white  lace  complete  the  ornamentation.  This  decoration  I 
is  included  in  pattern  No.  978,  which  costs  5 d.  or  10  cents.  I 

Figures  Nos.  58  Y  and  59  Y. — Ladies’  Waist  Decorations,  I 
— At  figure  No.  58  Y  is  displayed  a  pretty  garniture  shaped  in 
low,  round  outline  at  the  top  and  in  sharp  points  at  the  lower 
edge.  White  satin  Avas  selected  for  its  construction,  a  frill  of  lace 
outlining  its  lower  edge. 

The  decoration  pictured  at  figure  No.  59  Y  is  included  in  the 
same  pattern,  No.  1174,  which  costs  5d.  or  10  cents.  This 
garniture  is  pictured  worn  over  basque-waist  No.  8428,  which 
costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.  The  waist  is  shown  to  excellent 
advantage  developed  in  cream  India  silk  figured  with  dark- 
green  and  a  dark-green  silk  stock  and  belt  are  worn.  The  belt 
is  ornamented  by  bows  of  the  silk  and  lace  frills  are  added 
to  the  stock.  The  waist  decoration,  which  has  a  low,  round 


8663 

Side-Back  View. 

Ladies’  Straight,  Full  Skirt,  having  the  Fulness 
Arranged  in  Tucks  Across  the  Front  and 
Sides  and  in  Gathers  at  the  Back.  (To  be 
Made  With  or  Without  a  Five-Gored  Foun¬ 
dation  or  Slip  Skirt.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  447.) 


neck,  is  cut  from  dark-green  velvet  daintily 
lined  with  the  cream  silk.  It  is  shaped  in 
tabs  and  extends  at  the  center  in  a  point  to 
the  waist-line.  An  edge  finish  of  jet  passe¬ 
menterie  is  added  and  small  bows  are  placed 
at  intervals  at  the  neck  edge. 

Figure  No.  60  Y. — Ladies’  Fichu. — Silk 
mull  is  the  fabric  portrayed  in  this  stylish  ad¬ 
junct.  The  full  fronts  cross  softly  below  the 
bust  and  the  smooth  back  is  overlaid  with 
pearl  trimming  and  the  whole  is  framed  with 
a  moderately  deep  frill  of  the  mull.  Soft, 
pliable  materials,  such  as  India  or  China  silk,  India  muslin,  mous¬ 
seline  de  soie  and  chiffon,  are  favored  for  constructing  this  fichu. 
Pattern  No.  7153,  price  5d.  or  10  cents,  furnishes  the  design. 


8663 

Side- Front  View. 
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Figure  No.  238  T. — This  illustrates  Misses’  Princess  Party  Dress. — 
The  pattern  is  No.  8622,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

Princess  dress,  which  is  shaped  to  hang  in  flutes  below  the  hips 
at  the  back  and  sides  and  to  flare  broadly  at  the  front.  The 


and  revers  of  velvet  turn  over  from  the  square  neck  at  the 
front  and  back  and  across  the  shoulders  over  a  Bertha  frill  of 
lace  edging.  The  short  puff  sleeves  spread  becomingly.  Two 
ruffles  of  lace  edging  headed  by  two  rows  of  velvet  ribbon  trim 
the  bottom  of  the  dress.  The  dress  may  be  made  with  a  high 
neck  and  with  full-length  leg-o’-mutton  or  puff  sleeves,  as  desired. 

Most  acceptable  for  party  wear  is  a  dress  of  this  style  made 
in  such  appropriate  materials  as  silk,  plain  or  embroidered 


dress  is  closed  at  the  back.  Single  bust  darts  and  under-arm 
and  side-back  gores  render  the  adjustment  close  and  smooth, 


Figure  No.  238  T.— MISSES’  PRINCESS  PARTY  DRESS. 


(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  238  T. — This  illustrates  a  Misses’  Princess  dress. 
The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8622  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is 
in  nine  sizes  for  misses  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  old,  and  is 
shown  again  on  page  452. 

Taffeta  silk  having  a  blue  ground  figured  with  green  is  com¬ 
bined  with  green  velvet  and  cream  lace  edging  in  this  charming 


Figure  No.  239  T. — This  illustrates  Misses’  Afternoon  Dress. 
The  pattern  is  No.  8630,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents 

(For  Description  see  Page  450.) 
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chiffon,  mull,  organdy,  dotted  Swiss,  etc.,  ribbon  and  lace 
edging  with  velvet  ornaments  insuring  becoming  decoration. 
When  the  dress  is  made  with  a  high  neck,  less  elaborate  effects 
will  be  sought  and  the  popular  weaves  of  cloth,  serge,  novelty 
goods  and  fancy  wool  mohairs  will  be  chosen. 


Figure  No.  239  T.— MISSES’  AFTERNOON  DRESS. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  449.) 

Figure  No.  239  T. — This  illustrates  a  Misses’  dress.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8630  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in 


seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  may 
be  seen  differently  depicted  on  page  451. 

Garnet  zibeline  and  velvet  are  here  united  in  the  dress  and 
gray  Astrakhan  and  satin  ribbon  contribute  effective  decoration. 
The  fulness  in  the  waist  is  prettily  disposed  at  the  front  and 
back  alike  by  gathers  at  the  neck,  lower  and  shoulder  edges; 

gores  give  a  smooth  effect  at  the  sides.  A  well 
fitted  lining  closed  at  the  back 
insures  a  trim  adjustment.  Large 
smooth  bretelles  of' velvet  bor- 


under-arm 


dered  with  Astrakhan  binding  lie 


in  two  points  on  the  graceful 
puff  sleeves,  which  are  finished 
at  the  wrists  with  velvet  cuff- 
facings  headed  by  a  row  of  As¬ 
trakhan  binding.  The  standing- 
collar  is  covered  with  a  ribbon 
stock  bowed  stylishly  at  the 
back,  and  a  wrinkled  ribbon  sur¬ 
rounds  the  waist. 

The  full  skirt  has  a  front-gore 
that  flares  fashionably  at  the 
foot ;  soft  folds  at  the  sides  and 
back  result  from  gathers  at  the 
top.  A  broad  band  of  velvet 


Figure  No.  240  T. — This  illustrates  Misses’  Jacket  or 
The  pattern  is  No.  8670,  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 
(For  Description  see  Page  451.) 


Blazer.- 


SG40 

Front  View. 


materials  is  suggested, 
with  fur  or  Astrakahn 
bands,  silk  cord  or  jet 
passementerie  for  dec¬ 
oration. 


Misses’  Costume,  having  Boleros  (that  may  be  Omitted)  and  a  Three-Piece  Skirt. 

Full-Length  or  Elbow  Puff  Sleeves.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


headed  by  a  row  of  Astrakhan  binding  trims  it  at  the  edge. 

The  pretty  -wool  mixtures,  mohairs,  and  zibelines  will  make 
up  stylishly  in  this  manner.  A  union  of  harmonious  colors  and 


MISSES’  COSTUME, 
HAYING  BOLEROS 
(That  may  be  Omit¬ 
ted)  AND  A  THREE- 
PIECE  SKIRT.  (To 
be  Made  with  Full- 
Length  or  Elbow 
Puff  Sleeves.) 

(For  Illustrations  see 
this  Page.) 

No.  8640. — The  bo¬ 
leros  give  a  distinct 
character  to  this  cos¬ 
tume,  in  which  a  com¬ 
bination  of  blue  silk 
crepon  over  yellow 
silk  and  embroidered 
grass  linen  was  here 
effected.  The  waist  is 
provided  with  a  lining 
closely  fitted  by  single 
bust  dartsand  theusuai 
seams  and  is  closed 
at  the  back.  The  front 
and  back  have  fulness 
at  the  center  collected 
in  gathers  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  and  the 
front  droops  softly, 
appearing  with  the 
effect  of  a  blouse  vest 
between  the  boleros. 
The  boleros  pass  into  the  shoulder  seams  and  are  seamless 
under  the  arms,  Avhere  they  are  pointed,  and  they  round  grace¬ 
fully  at  the  front  and  back.  The  standing  collar  is  covered  with 


SG40 

Back  View. 


(To  be  Made  with 
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Figure  No.  241  T. — This  illustrates  Misses’  Norfolk  Jacket. — 
The  pattern  is  No.  8641,,  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  452.) 


We  have  pattern  No.  8640  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  To  make  the  costume  for  a  miss  of 
twelve  years,  requires  four  yards  of  crepon  forty  inches  wide, 
with  a  yard  of  embroidered  grass  linen  twenty-seven  inches 
wide.  Of  one  material,  it  calls  for  seven  yards  and  three-fourths 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  five  yards  and  three-fourths  thirty 
inches  wide,  or  five  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty-six  inches  wide, 
or  four  yards  and  three-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price 
of  pattern,  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents. 


Figure  No.  240  T.— MISSES’  JACKET  OR -BLAZER. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  450.) 

Figure  No.  240  T. — This  illustrates  a  Misses’  jacket  or  blazer. 
The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8670  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in 
seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  old,  and  may  be 
seen  again  on  page  458  of  this  magazine. 

This  stylish  jacket  or  blazer  of  electric-blue  faced  cloth  is 
decorated  with  small  buttons  and  machine-stitched  straps  of 
white  cloth.  The  jacket  is  here 
worn  open  all  the  way  down  and 
shows  rounding  lower  front  cor¬ 
ners,  but  it  may  be  closed  at  the 
bust  with  a  button-hole  and  but¬ 
ton  and  have  square  lower  front 
corners,  if  preferred.  A  close 
adjustment  at  the  sides  and  back 
is  due  to  under-arm  and  side- 
back  gores  and  a  curving  center 
seam  and  extra  widths  at  the 
middle  three  seams  are  under¬ 
folded  in  box-plaits  to  produce 
stylish  outstanding  flutes.  Pock- 
ct-laps  with  rounding  lower 
front  corners  to  match  the 
fronts  cover  openings  to  in¬ 
serted  pockets,  and  the  one- 


8630 


a  pretty  ribbon  stock. 

Gathered  puffs  are  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  coat 
sleeves,  which  will  be 
cut  off  below  the  puffs, 
if  elbow  sleeves  be  de¬ 
sired.  Edging  match¬ 
ing  the  grass  linen  out¬ 
lines  the  boleros  and  a 
pretty  ribbon  ornamen¬ 
tation  is  added  to  the 
waist,  the  belt  ribbon 
having  a  fancy  bow 
with  long  ends  at  the 
back. 

The  skirt  is  in  three- 
piece  style,  consisting 
of  a  moderately  wide 
front-gore  between 
two  circular  portions 
that  meet  in  a  seam  at 
the  center  of  the  back. 

It  is  gathered  at  the 
back  and  is  smooth 
across  the  front  and 
sides  at  the  top,  but 
forms  flutes  below  the 
hips;  and  it  flares  in 
.the  approved  way  to¬ 
ward  the  foot,  where 
it  measures  three  yards 
and  a  half  in  the  middle 
sizes.  The  placket  is 
made  above  the  cen¬ 
ter  seam  and  a  belt 
completes  the  skirt. 

A  triple  combination 
would  be  very  effective 
in  a  costume  like  this, 

although  trimming  can  be  arranged  to  produce  almost  equally 
good  results  on  a  single  material.  Zibeline,  etamine,  mohair 
and  novelty  goods  will  combine  well  with  silk. 


8630 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Misses’  Dress,  with  a  Full  Skirt  having  a  Front-Gore. 
(For  Description  see  Page  452.) 


seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  fit  the  arm  closely  to  above  the  elbow 
and  flare  stylishly  at  the  top.  A  sailor  collar,  with  broad  ends 
that  taper  to  points,  lies  smoothly  on  the  jacket  and  is  curved  to 
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Figure  No.  241 T.—  MISSES’ 
NORFOLK  JACKET. 


ends  of  the  rolling  coat-collar 
in  points.  The  open  neck  is 
filled  in  by  a  linen  chemisette, 
with  which  is  worn  a  four-in- 
hand  scarf.  The  sleeves  stand 
out  in  leg-o’-mutton  puffs  at 
the  top  and  fit  smoothly  be 
low.  Silver  slides  slipped  or 
the  belt  over  the  box-plaits  in 
front  give  added  smartness, 

There  are  so  many  weaves 
of  canvas,  serge  and  mohair 
suitable  for  these  jackets  that 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  make 
a  tasteful  selection.  Braid 
may  be  used  for  a  finish. 

The  round  hat  is  simply 
trimmed  with  quills  and  rib¬ 
bon. 


MISSES’  DRESS,  "WITH  A 
FULL  SKIRT  HAYING 
A  FRONT-GORE. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  451.) 
No.  8680. — By  referring 
to  figure  No.  289  T  in  this 


(For  Illustration  see  Page  451.) 

Figure  No.  241  T. — This 
represents  a  Misses’  jacket. 
The  pattern,  which  is  No. 
8641  and  costs  Is.  or  25 
cents,  is  in  five  sizes  for 
misses  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  is  shown 
in  three  views  on  page  460 
of  this  issue. 

Fancy  cheviot  was  here 
chosen  for  this  up-to-date 
Norfolk  jacket,  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  stitching  being  in  the 
approved  tailor  style.  The 
jacket  is  basque-fitted  and 
shows  slight  ripples  in  the 
skirt.  A  box-plait  is  applied 
on  each  side  of  the  back  and 
front,  and  the  closing  is  made 
in  double-breasted  style  with 
button-holes  and  rather  small 
buttons  below  lapels  that 
extend  a  little  beyond  the 


Front  View.  Back  View. 

Misses’  Princess  Dress,  Closed  at  the  Back.  (To  be  Made  with  a  High  or  Square  Neck  and 
with  Full-Length  Leg-o’-Mutton  Sleeves  or  with  Close-Fitting  Sleeves  having  a  Short 
Puff  at  the  Top  or  with  Short  Puff  Sleeves.) — (For  Description  see  Page  453.) 


8655  §655 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Misses’  Dress,  with  Five-Gored  Skirt. 

(For  Description  see  Page  453.) 


form  three  points  at  the  back  and  a  point  on  the  front  of  each 
sleeve. 

Albright  plaid  silk  waist  is  pretty  with  this  style  of  jacket  and 
any  style  of  skirt  may  be  worn,  the  skirt  being  often  made  of 
material  like  the  jacket.  Youthful  and  becoming  jackets  of 
this  style  are  made  of  faced 
cloth,  cheviot,  tweed,  etc., 
in  dark  or  medium  tints  and 
in  light  tan  and  gray  shades. 

Self-strappings  and  machine- 
stitching  contribute  appro¬ 
priate  decoration. 

The  hat  is  stylishly  trim¬ 
med  with  ribbon  and  plu¬ 
mage. 


magazine,  another  view  of  this  dress 
may  be  seen. 

Tan  serge  was  here  selected  for 
the  dress,  with  a  pretty  trimming 
of  cream  lace  and  two  widths  of 


8622 
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green  ribbon.  The  full  skirt  is  joined  to  the  waist  and  is  made 
with  a  front-gore  so  as  to  have  but  little  fulness  and  the  popular 
broad  flare  at  the  front ;  it  is  gathered  at  the  top  and  hangs  in 
graceful,  full  folds  at  the  sides  and  back.  A  moderately  deep 
ruffle  of  the  material  trimmed  with  three  rows  of  narrow  ribbon 
decorates  the  skirt,  which  is  of  fashionable  width,  measuring 
two  yards  and  a  half  at  the  bottom  in  the  middle  sizes.  The 
waist  has  a  fitted  lining  and  is  closed  at  the  back.  The  full 
front  and  full  backs  are  separated  by  under-arm  gores,  and 
gathers  at  their  neck  and 
shoulder  edges  produce  pret¬ 
ty  fulness,  which  is  drawn 
well  to  the  center  at  the  lower 
edge  by  shirrings.  A  ribbon 
stock  covers  the  standing  col¬ 
lar  and  a  frill  of  lace  turns 
over  with  dainty  effect  from 
the  top  of  the  collar.  Large 
bretelles  stand  out  in  double 
points  on  the  stylish  puffs 
arranged  on  the  coat-shaped 
sleeves  above  the  elbow. 

An  ornamental  fabric  used 
for  the  bretelles  will  brighten 
dresses  of  mohair,  cheviot, 
etamine  and  other  woollen 
stuffs  and,  perhaps,  obviate 
the  need  of  trimming,  which 
may,  however,  be  provided  by 
gimp,  lace,  folds  of  silk,  etc. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8630 
in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from 
ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

To  make  the  dress  for  a  miss 
of  twelve  years,  will  require 
seven  yards  and  five-eighths 
of  material  twenty-two  inch¬ 
es  wide,  or  five  yards  and  a 
fourth  thirty  inches  wide,  or 
four  yards  and  a  half  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  seven-eighths  for¬ 
ty-four  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  three-eighths  fifty 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


MISSES’  DRESS,  WITH 
FIVE-GORED  SKIRT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  452.) 

No.  8655. — Another  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  dress  is  given 
at  figure  No.  242  T  in  this 
issue  of  The  Delineator. 

Brown  mohair  was  here 
selected  for  the  dress,  with 
butter-colored  lace  insertion, 
brown  ribbon  and  tiny  gilt 
buttons  for  decoration.  The 
full  fronts  and  full  backs  of 
the  waist  are  joined  in  shoul¬ 
der  seams,  and  »nder-arm 
gores  give  a  smooth  effect  at 
the  side.  The  waist  is  ar¬ 
ranged  over  a  lining  that  is 
smoothly  fitted  by  single  bust 
darts  and  the  customary 
seams,  and  the  closing  is 
made  at  the  back  with  but¬ 
tons  and  button-holes.  The 
backs  are  laid  in  a  box-plait 
at  each  side  of  the  clos¬ 
ing,  and  the  fronts,  while  smooth  above  the  bust  and  at  the 
sides,  have  slight  fulness  at  the  bottom  brought  well  towards 
the  front  edges  and  laid  in  two  forward-turning  plaits.  The 
fronts  open  straight  down  from  the  neck  over  a  narrow  vest 
that  is  arranged  in  a  box-plait  at  the  center,  they  are  folded 
over  in  long,  triangular  revers  that  extend  in  points  over  on  the 
sleeves  and  form  long  notches  with  the  front  ends  of  epaulette¬ 
like  tabs  that  are  included  in  the  seam  with  the  standing  collar 


and  extend  over  the  shoulders.  The  one-seam  leg-o’-mut- 
ton  sleeves  are  made  over  coat-shaped  linings ;  they  are  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top  and  stand  out  in  large  puffs  above  the  elbow, 
but  fit  the  arm  closely  below.  The  five-gored  skirt  is  styl¬ 
ishly  rippled  at  the  sides  and  gathered  at  the  back,  and  it  ia 
joined  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  waist.  It  is  about  three  yards 
and  an  eighth  round  in  the  middle  sizes.  A  wrinkled  ribbon 
stock  bowed  at  the  back  covers  the  standing  collar  and  a  twist 
of  ribbon  ending  in  a  stylish  bow  at  the  back  encircles  the  waist. 

Suitable  materials  for  this 
dress  are  serge,  mohair,  cre- 
pon,  etamine,  cheviot,  silk- 
and-wool  novelty  goods,  etc. 
Lace,  passementerie,  ribbon, 
gimp,  etc.,  will  furnish  ap¬ 
propriate  garniture. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8655 
in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from 
ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 
For  a  miss  of  twelve  years, 
the  dress  requires  seven  yards 
and  three-eighths  of  material 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or 
five  yards  and  a  half  thirty 
inches,  wide,  or  four  yards 
and  seven-eighths  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or  four  yards 
forty-four  inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and  three-eighths 
fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


MISSES’  PRINCESS  DRESS, 
CLOSED  AT  THE  BACK. 
(To  be  Made  with  a  High 
or  Square  Neck  and  with 
Full-Length  Leg-o’-Mut- 
ton  Sleeves,  or  with  Close- 
Fitting  Sleeves  having  a 
Short  Puff  at  the  Top,  or 
with  Short  Puff  Sleeves.) 
(For  Illustrations  see  Page  452. ) 

No.  8622. — This  dress  is 
again  illustrated  at  figure 
No.  238  T  in  this  magazine. 

Two  charming  effects  are 
here  pictured  in  the  dress, 
one  view  showing  it  with  a 
square  neck  and  short  puff 
sleeves  and  made  of  figured 
light-green  silk,  plain  dark- 
green  velvet  and  -white  lace 
edging,  and  another  with  a 
high  neckand  long  sleeves  and 
made  of  gray  mohair,  plum- 
colored  velvet  and  cream  lace 
edging.  The  graceful  adjust¬ 
ment  is  effected  by  single 
bust  darts  and  under-arm 
and  side-back  gores  and  the 
closing  is  made  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  back  to  a  desirable 
depth,  the  back  edges  of  the 
backs  being  joined  together 
below.  Flutes  in  the  skirt  at 
the  back  and  sides  result 
from  the  shaping,  and  the 
dress  expands  fashionably 
toward  the  lower  edge,  where 
it  measures  about  three  yards 
and  a  half  in  the  middle 
sizes.  A  Bertha  frill  of  lace 
edging  is  arranged  on  the  dress  in  Pompadour  outline  and  over 
it  turn  revers-like  ornaments  of  velvet  that  separate  in  notches 
at  the  corners.  The  high  neck  is  finished  with  a  standing  col¬ 
lar.  The  short  puff  sleeves  stand  out  stylishly  and  are  finished 
with  bands.  The  long  sleeves  may  be  in  one-seam  leg-o’-mut- 
ton  style,  gathered  at  the  top,  or  they  may  be  close-fitting,  with 
a  short  puff  at  the  top,  as  illustrated.  The  leg-o’-mutton  sleeve 
is  made  over  a  coat-shaped  lining. 


Figure  No.  242  T. — This  illustrates  Misses’  Afternoon  Dress. _ The 

pattern  is  No.  8655,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  454.) 
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The  dress  is  commended  for  home  wear  when  made  of  cash- 
mere,  camel’ s-hair,  etc.,  and  for  ceremonious  uses  in  elaborate 
developments  of  silk,  with  chiffon  or  lace  for  garniture. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8622  in  nine  sizes  for  misses  from  eight 
to  sixteen  years  old.  To  make  the  dress  for  a  miss  of  twelve 
years,  requires  eight  yards  and  three-eighths  of  silk  twenty 
inches  wide,  with  half  a  yard  of  velvet  twenty  inches  wide,  and 
three  yards  and  a  half  of  edging  six  inches  wide.  Of  one  mate¬ 
rial,  it  needs  seven  yards  and  a  fourth  twenty-two  inches  wide, 
or  five  yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  five  yards 
and  a  half  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  five  yards  and  an  eighth 
forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Figure  No.  242  T.— MISSES’  AFTERNOON  DRESS. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  453.) 

Figure  No.  242  T. — This  illustrates  a  Misses’  dress.  The 

pattern,  which  is  No.  8655  and 
costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in 
seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  is 
shown  again  on  page  452  of  this 
number  of  The  Delineator. 

A  very  pretty  combination  of 
reseda  camel’ s-hair  and  white 
silk  was  here  effected  in  the 
dress,  which  is  made  in  a  fan¬ 
ciful  yet  simple  style.  The  five- 
gored  skirt  is  gathered  at  the 
back  and  flutes  appear  at  the 
sides.  A  band  of  the  silk  trim¬ 
med  near  the  top  with  a  row  of 
dark-green  ribbon  forms  a  pretty 
foot-trimming.  The  skirt  is 
joined  to  the  waist,  the  fronts 
of  which  are 
folded  back 
in  large  tri¬ 
angular  re- 
vers  that  are 
faced  with 
the  white  silk 
and  bordered 
with  a  row  of 
dark -green 


8654 


8654 

Front  View. 

Misses’  Dress,  with  Surplice  Waist  and 
Seven-G-ored  Skirt. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


ribbon.  Between  the  revers  is  seen  a  smooth 
vest  that  is  laid  in  a  box-plait  at  the  center, 
the  plait  being  button-trimmed.  The  back 
is  laid  in  a  box-plait  at  each  side  of  the 
closing,  and  tabs  matching  the  revers  extend 


Figure  No.  243  T. — This  illustrates 
Girls’  Costume. — The  pattern  is 
No.  8646,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  455.) 

over  the  shoulders  with  the  effect 
of  epaulettes.  Cuff  facings  of 
the  silk  on  the  leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves  are  trimmed  near  the  top 
with  a  row  of  ribbon  and  ribbon 
is  formed  in  a  twist  over  the 
joining  of  the  waist  and  skirt 
and  made  into  a  stylish  stock. 

In  a  remarkably  dressy  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  style  the  vest 
was  of  Dresden  silk,  the  revers 
facing  and  tabs  of  plain  silk  and 
the  remainder  of  the  costume  of 
checked  zibeline,  blue  being  the 
dominant  tone  throughout. 

The  hat  is  trimmed  with  feath¬ 
ers  and  ribbon. 


8654 

Sack  View. 


MISSES’  DRESS,  WITH  SUR¬ 
PLICE  WAIST  AND  SEYEN- 
GORED  SKIRT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8654. — At  figure  D  46  in 
this  magazine  this  dress  is  again 
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prettily  por¬ 
trayed. 

This  sty¬ 
lish  and 
graceful 
dress  is  here 
illustrated 
made  of  bis¬ 
cuit  -  colored 
novel  t  y 
goods  of  soft 
texture  in 
combination 
with  brown 
velvet.  The 
skirt  com¬ 
prises  seven 
gores  and  is 
gathered  at 
the  back. 
While  exhib¬ 
iting  the  pop¬ 
ular  smooth 
effect  at  the 
top  across 
the  front 
and  sides,  it 
breaks  into 
graceful 
flutes  below 
the  hips  and 
flares  stylish¬ 
ly  with  a 
broad  effect 
at  the  front. 
The  skirt 
measures 
three  yards 
and  a  half 
round  at  the 
bottom  in  the 
middle  sizes. 
A  placket 
is  finished 
above  the 
center  seam 
and  the  skirt 
is  joined  to 
the  waist, 


mere,  etamine,  India  silk  and  crepon  in  combination  with  velvet 
are  best  suited  to  the  mode,  and  lace,  gimp,  passementerie  and 
ribbon  for  trimming  will  add  a  pretty  finishing  touch. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8654  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  dress 
requires  three  yards  and  seven-eighths  of  dress  goods  forty  inches 
wide,  with  three-fourths  of  a  yard  of  velvet  "twenty  inches  wide. 
Of  one  fabric,  it  needs  seven  yards  and  seven-eighths  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  five  yards  and  a  half  thirty  inches  wide,  or  four 
yards  and  a  half  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and 
seven-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  three- 
eighths  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Figure  No.  243  T. — GIRLS’  COSTUME. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  454.) 

Figure  No.  243  T. — This  illustrates  a  Girls’  costume.  The 
pattern,  which  js  No.  8646  and  costs’ Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in 
eight  sizes  for  girls  from  five  to  twelve  years  of  age,  and  may 
be  seen  again  on  this  page. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  jaunty  costume  for  a  little  woman. 
The  materials  are  gray  mixed  suiting,  white  corded  silk  and 
white  China  silk,  and  silver  soutache  braid  and  machine- 
stitching  provide  the  decoration.  The  jacket  is  separate  and  is 
shaped  to  ripple  at  each  side  of  coat-laps  at  the  center  seam. 
The  fronts  open  all  the  way  and  have  square  corners.  The 
large  sailor-collar  of  corded  silk  is  curved  at  the  lower  edge  to 
form  points  over  the  leg-o’ -mutton  sleeves,  which  stand  out  in 
puffs  at  the  top  and  have  roll-up  flaring  cuffs. 

The  dress  consists  of  a  full,  gathered  skirt  joined  to  a  sleeve¬ 
less  waist  that  has  a  pretty  blouse-front  of  China  silk.  The 
waist  is  closed  at  the  back  and  a  standing  collar  of  corded  silk 
completes  the  neck. 

The  mode  is  admired  for  school  and  general  wear,  and  for 
such  use  cheviot,  tweed,  etc.,  will  be  good  selections.  Velvet 
pipings,  fancy  braid  or  stitching  will  look  well  on  such  costumes. 

Feathers  and  ribbon  are  associated  on 
the  felt  hat. 


Figure  No.  244  T. — GIRLS’ 
TOILETTE. 


OUTDOOR 


(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  244  T. — This  illustrates  a 
Girls’  jacket  and  skirt.  The  jacket  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No.  8674  and  costs  lOd.  or 
•  20  cents,  is  in  eight  sizes  for  girls  from 
five  to  twelve  years  of  age,  and  may  be 


Figure  No.  244  T. — This  illustrates  Girls’  Outdoor 
Tqilette. — The  patterns  are  Girls’  Jacket  No. 

8674,  price  lOd.  or  20  cents;  and  Skirt 
No.  8666,  price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

which  displays  the  characteristic  grace  and  sim¬ 
plicity  belonging  to  the  surplice  bodice.  The 
waist  is  made  over  a  lining  that  is  fitted  by 
single  bust  darts  and  the  usual  seams,  and  the 
closing  is  made  invisibly  at  the  back.  Under¬ 
arm  gores  give  a  smooth  effect  at  the  sides,  and 
the  surplice  fronts,  which  are  gathered  at  the 
shoulder  and  lower  edges,  are  crossed  in  the 
usual  way  below  the  bust,  separating  above  with 
a  flare  towmrd  the  shoulders  and  displaying 
effectively  in  V  outline  a  facing  of  velvet  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  lining.  The  backs  are  smooth  at 
the  top,  but  have  slight  gathered  fulness  drawn 
well  to  the  center  at  the  bottom.  A  wrinkled 
ribbon  is  passed  around  the  standing  collar  and 
stylishly  bowed  at  the  back.  Full  puffs  are  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  coat-shaped  sleeves  and  fancy 
epaulettes  of  velvet  bordered  wdth  a  row  of  lace 
insertion  stand  out  over  them,  the  epaulettes 
being  curved  to  shape  a  point  at  each  end.  The 
dress  may  be  made  up  without  the  epaulettes. 

A  wrinkled  ribbon  belt  prettily  bowed  at  the  left  side  of  the 
front  corresponds  with  the  ribbon  stock  and  gives  a  dressy  finish. 

Soft  textiles,  such  as  challis,  camel’s-hair,  Henrietta,  cash¬ 


8616 

Front  View. 


8616 

Back  View. 

Girls’  Costume,  with  Removable  Jacket. 

(For  Description  see  Page  456.) 


seen  again  on  page  462  of  this  issue.  The  skirt  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8666  and  costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in  six  sizes  for  girls 
from  four  to  nine  years,  and  is  shown  again  on  page  465. 
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The  toilette  is  jaunty  and  thoroughly  girlish.  Tan 
coating  was  used  for  the  jacket  and  figured  green  dress 
goods  for  the  skirt..  The  jacket  has  widely  lapped 
box  fronts  closed  with  a  fly  and  reversed  above  the 
closing  in  lapels  that  flare  slightly  from  the  ends  of  the 
rolling  collar.  The  wride  back  is  nicely  fitted  by  a 
center  seam  and  under-arm  gores  and  ripples  slightly 
in  the  skirt.  The  sleeves  are  in  one-seam  leg-o’-mut- 
ton  style  gathered  at  the  top. 

The  four-gored  skirt  is  gathered  at  the  back  and 
falls  naturally  in  ripples 
at  the  sides,  the  front  be¬ 
ing  smooth  and  flaring 
broadly. 

In  another  very  dressy 
little  toilette  like  this  blue- 
gray  broadcloth  was  used 
for  the  jacket,  and  blue- 
and-white  striped  dress 
goods  for  the  skirt.  Rib¬ 
bon  is  pretty  for  trimming 
girls’  skirts  and  braid  is 
frequentty  used  on  the 
jacket. 

The  walking  hat  is 
trimmed  with  ribbon  and 
an  aigrette. 


GIRLS’  COSTUME,  WITH 
REMOVABLE 
JACKET. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  455.) 

No.  8646. — This  cos¬ 
tume  is  again  illustrated 
at  figure  No.  243  T  in  this 


8626 

Front  View. 

Gikls’  Dress. 


A  costume  like  this  is 
convenient  and  jaunty 
for  travelling,  school,  etc. 

Gray  cheviot  is  the  material  here  represented,  and  the  finish  of 
machine-stitching  is  in  tailor  style.  The  dress  has  a  straight, 
full  skirt  gathered  at  the  top  and  joined  to  a  sleeveless  waist 
having  a  drooping  blouse-front  that  i3  gathered  at  the  neck 
and  lower  edges.  The  full  front  is  arranged  on  a  lining  front 
fitted  by  single  bust  darts,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  waist 
is  completed  by  under-arm  and  side-back  gores.  The  closing 


(To  be  Made  with  a  High  or  Square  Neck.) 
(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


shapeliness  by  under-arm  gores  and  a  center  seam, 
the  center  seam  ending  at  the  top  of  coat-laps. 
The  ripples  at  each  side  of  the  coat-laps  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  stylish.  The  fronts  open  all  the  way,  reveal¬ 
ing  the  blouse  front  effectively,  and  have  square 
lower  corners.  A  deep  sailor-collar  that  is  shaped  in 
attractive  curves  to  form  points  at  the  lower  edge  is  a 
jaunty  and  stylish  accessory.  The  sleeves  are  in  gath¬ 
ered  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  style;  they  are  arranged 
on  coat-shaped  linings  and  completed  writh  upward- 

rolling  cuffs  having 
their  ends  flaring  in 
points  at  the  back 
of  the  wrist. 

The  costume  will 
be  very  smart  with 
the  full  front  of  silk 
and  the  collar  and 
cuffs  of  the  jacket 
trimmed  with  braid. 
Tweed,  the  heather 
mixtures,  rough 
suitings  and  serge' 
are  serviceable  ma¬ 
terials  that  will  usu¬ 
ally  be  selected. 

We  have  pattern 
No.  8646  in  eight 
sizes  for  girls  from 
five  to  twelve  years 
of  age.  For  a  girl 
of  eight  years,  the 
costume  requires 
five  yards  and  a  half 
of  material  twenty- 
seven  inches  wide, 
or  four  yards  and 
a  fourth  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  ortliree 
yards  and  an  eighth 
forty-four  inches 
Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d. 


8626 

Rack  View. 


wide,  or  three  yards  fifty  inches  wide, 
or  30  cents. 


Front  View , 

Girls’  Empire  Dress. 


(To  be  Made  with  a  High  or  Low 
Length  or  Short  Puff  Sleeves.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  457.) 


is  made  at  the  back,  and  a  standing  collar  is  at  the  neck. 
The  jacket  is  made  with  a  wide  back  and  is  given  a  graceful 


8653 

Back  View. 
Neck  and 


GIRLS’  DRESS.  (To  be  Made  with  a  High  or  Square  Neck.) 
(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8626.— At  figure  No.  246  T  in  this  magazine  this  dress 

may  be  seen  differently 
made  up. 

A  bright  and  pretty 
effect  was  here  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  dress  by 
a  combination  of  plaid 
gray  camel’s-hair  and 
crimson  velvet.  The 
straight  skirt  is  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top  and 
hangs  in  full  folds  from 
the  body,  to  which  it  is 
joined  with  a  cording. 
The  body  is  made  with 
a  smooth  lining  fitted  by  single  bust  darts  and 
under-arm  and  shoulder  seams.  The  upper 
part  of  the  -waist  is  a  Pompadour  yoke,  to 
which  the  front  and  back  are  joined.  Three 
box-plaits  laid  in  the  front  are  sewed  half-way 
down  and  the  fulness  resulting  from  them  is 
collected  in  gathers  at  the  lower  edge ;  the 
front  droops  with  blouse  effect  and  a  down¬ 
ward-turning  plait  in  each  side  edge  at  the 
bottom  disposes  of  the  extra  length  at  the 
under-arm  edges.  Three  box-plaits  sewed 
along  their  under  folds  all  the  way  are  laid 
in  the  backs,  the  middle  plait  concealing  the 
closing  below  the  yoke.  The  neck  may  be 
finished  with  a  standing  collar  or  cut  out  in 
Pompadour  outline,  as  preferred,  a  frill  of 
lace  affording  a  dainty  finish  for  the  Pompa¬ 
dour  neck.  The  full  sleeves  are  shirred  at 
top  and  gathered  at  the  bottom  and  U  eir  coat-shaped  lin- 


with  Full- 


the 


ings  are  faced  to  give  u  cuff  effect. 
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This  is  an  admir- 
ble  mode  to  select 
or  making  an  after¬ 
noon  dress  of  serge, 
avooI  suiting,  etc. 
or  trimming, braid, 
imp,  insertion  and 
ibbon  and  small 
mttons  will  be  ap¬ 
propriate. 

We  have  pattern 
No.  8626  in  eight 
izes  for  girls  from 
iive  to  twelve  years 
old.  To  make  the 
dress  for  a  girl  of 
eight  years,  needs 
three  yards  and 
an  eighth  of  dress 
goods  forty  inches 
wide,  with  three- 
ighths  of  a  yard  of 
velvet  twenty  inches 
wide.  Of  one  mate- 
ial,  it  calls  for  five 
yards  and  seven- 
eighths  twenty-two 
aches  wide,  or  four 
vards  and  a  fourth 
hirty  inches  wide, 
or  three  yards  and 
a  half  thirty-six  in¬ 
ches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  an  eighth 
forty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


GIRLS’  EMPIRE 
DRESS.  (To  be 
Made  with  a  High 
or  Low  Neck  and 
with  Full-Length 
or  Short  Puff 
Sleeves.) 

(For 


Illustrations 
Page  456.) 


see 


Figure  No.  245  T. — This  illustrates  Girls’  Empire  Dress.- 
pattern  is  No.  8653,  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


-The 


referring 


to  figure 


No.  8653.— An¬ 
other  view  of  this 
dress  may  be  observed  by 
No.  245  T  in  this  magazine. 

This  picturesque  little  Empire  dress  is  here 
shown  made  of  figured  silk  and  lace  net.  The 
quaint  short  body  is*  made  with  a  high-necked 
lining  and  low-necked  full  fronts  and  full  backs 
and  is  shaped  by  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams 
and  closed  at  the  back.  The  full  fronts  are 
gathered  at  their  shoulder  and  front  edges  and 
a  similar  effect  is  produced  at  the  back.  Above 
the  full  portions  the  lining  is  faced  with  the 
silk  overlaid  with  lace  net,  giving  the  effect  of 
a  pointed  yoke.  The  standing  collar  also  is 
overlaid  with  lace  net.  The  coat-shaped  sleeves 
have  stylish  puffs  extending  to  the  elbow,  the 
puffs  being  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

The  straight,  full  skirt  is  deeply  hemmed  at  the 
bottom  and  gathered  at  the  top,  where  it  is 
joined  to  the  bottom  of  the  waist,  falling  in 
pretty  folds  about  the  figure.  Large  ribbon 
bows  ornament  the  dress  effectively,  one  being 
placed  on  each  shoulder  and  one  at  the  center 
of  the  front  and  back  on  the  ribbon  belt,  long 
ends  of  ribbon  falling  low  over  the  skirt  from 
the  bow  at  the  back.  The  dress  may  also  be 
made  with  low  neck  and  short  puff  sleeves,  as 
shown  in  the  small  engraving. 

The  Empire  styles  are  singularly  pretty  for 
party  wear  and  also  for  ordinary  wear  when 
made  in  suitable  materials.  Silk,  serge  and  cashmere  will  be 
pretty  with  lace  edging  or  bands  and  ribbon  for  trimmings. 


We  have  pattern  No.  8653  in  eleven  sizes 
for  girls  from  two  to  twelve  years  old.  For 
a  girl  of  eight  years,  the  dress  will  need  five 
yards  and  seven-eighths  of  material  twenty- 
two  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  three- 
eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
and  five-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Figure  No.  245  T.— GIRLS’  EMPIRE  DRESS. 

•  (For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  245  T. — This  represents  a 
Girls’  Empire  dress.  The  pattern,  which  is 
No.  8653  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in 
eleven  sizes  for  girls  from  two  to  twelve 
years  old,  and  is  pictured  differently  made 
up  on  page  456. 

An  exceptionally  pretty  little  Empire  dress 
is  here  shown  made  of  a  tan  silk-and-wool 
novelty  goods  and  brown  silk,  a  decorative 
touch  being  given  it  by  a  trimming  of  blue 
ribbon  and  brown  gimp.  The  skirt  is  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top  and  hangs  in  full  folds  from 
the  short  body,  which  is  here  made  with  a 
high  neck,  although  it  may  be  made  with 
a  low  neck,  if  desired.  The  low-necked  full 
fronts  are  drawn  into  diagonal  folds  by  gath¬ 
ers  at  their  shoulder  and  front  edges  and  the 
lining  is  faced  above  them  with  the  silk  to 
have  the  effect  of  a  pointed  yoke.  The  effect 
is  similar  at  the  back,  where  the  closing  is 
made  invisibly.  A  standing  collar  finishes 
the  neck  and  pretty  ribbon  bows  are  tacked 
on  the  shoulders. 

The  sleeves  have 
large  Empire  puffs 
at  the  top  and  are 
trimmed  with  cuff 
facings  of  the  silk 
headed  by  a  row  of 
gimp.  A  ribbon  is 
wrinkled  about  the 
bottom  of  the  waist 
and  a  large  bow  of 
similar  ribbon  is 
tacked  to  it  at  the 
front  and  back. 


8657  8657 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Girls’  Dress,  with  Five-Gored  Skirt. 

(For  Description  see  Page  458.) 


Quaint  dresses  like 
pretty  in  soft  textures. 


this  always  find  favor  and  are  specially 
Lace  and  ribbon  trim  them  daintilv. 
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GIRLS’  DRESS,  WITH  FIVE-GORED 
SKIRT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  457.) 

No.  8657. — This  dress  is  differently  rep¬ 
resented  at  figure  No.  247  T  in  this  issue. 

The  fanciful  little  dress  is  here  shown 
made  of  figured  woollen  goods.  It  has  a 
five-gored  skirt  that  is  smooth  at  the  top 
across  the  front  and  sides,  while  rippling 

8652 


darts  and  the  usual  seams,  and  the  full  front,  which  is  gathered 
at  the  top  and  bottom,  droops  slightly  in  blouse  fashion  and 
ends  at  the  bottom  of  a  square  yoke-facing  on  the  lining. 
Under-arm  gores  give  a  smooth  effect  at  the  sides  and  the 
backs  are  smooth  across  the  shoulders  and  have  gathered  fu  - 
ness  at  the  bottom  at  each  side  of  the  closing,  which  is  made  at 
the  center  with  button-holes  and  buttons.  A  novel  adjunct  of 
the  mode  is  the  harness  front,  which  has  the  effect  of  two 
boleros  connected  above  the  bust  by  a  strap;  the  harness  front 
is  included  in  the  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  and  bordered 
with  spangled  trimming.  A  ribbon  is  arranged 
about  the  standing  collar  and  bowed  stylishly  at 
the  back  and  ribbon  is  softly  twisted  about  the 
waist  and  bowed  at  the  back.  Full  puffs  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top  and  bottom  are  arranged  on 
coat-shaped  linings  that  are  faced  below  the  puffs 
to  give  a  deep  cuff  effect.  The  full  skirt  is  deeply 
hemmed  at  the  bottom  and  gathered  at  the  top, 
where  it  is  sewed  to  the  waist,  falling  in  pretty 
folds  about  the  figure. 

Combinations  made  up  in  this  manner  will 
be  very  dressy ;  silk  and  velvet  maybe  united 
when  the  dress  is  intended  for  best  wear. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8652  in  eight  sizes  for 
girls  from  five  to  twelve  years  old.  For  a  girl  of 
eight  years,  the  dress  requires  three  yards  and  a 
fourth  of  dress  goods  forty  inches  wide,  and  three 
eighths  of  a  yard  of  velvet  twenty  inches  wide. 
Of  one  material,  it  needs  five  yards  and  three 
eighths  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  four  yard> 
thirty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  a  half 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  seven- 
eighths  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
Is.  or  25  cents. 


MISSES’  JACKET  OR  BLAZER.  (To  be  Worn 
Open  or  Closed  at  the  Bust  and  Made  with 
Square  or  Rounding  Lower  Front  Corners.) 

.  (For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 


8652  8652 


Front  View.  Back  View. 

Girls’  Dress. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


below  at  the  sides,  and  is  gathered  at  the  back  to  fall  in  full  folds. 
The  skirt  is  joined  to  the  body,  which  has  a  smooth  lining  fitted 
by  single  bust  darts  and  the  usual  seams.  The  front  of  the  body 
has  fulness  drawn  to  the  center  by  gathers  at  the  top  and  bottom 
and  droops  softly,  while  the  back  is  smooth  at  the  top  but  has  ful¬ 
ness  at  the  bottom  drawn  toward  the  closing  by  gathers.  The 
standing  collar  is  covered  by  a  pretty  ribbon  stock,  and  included 
in  the  seam  with  it  is  a  fancy  collar  in  two  sections  that  shape  two 
broad,  oddly-fashioned  tabs  at  the  back,  are  short  on  the  shoulders 
and  extend  in  revers  fashion  down  each  side  of  the  fulness  in 
front  to  the  bust.  The  full  bishop  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the 
top  and  bottom  and  arranged  over  coat-shaped  linings  that  are 
completed  with  cuff  effect.  A  ribbon  starting  from  under  a  bow 
on  each  shoulder  is  carried  down  each  side 
of  the  fulness  in  front,  knotted  at  the  bottom 
of  the  waist  and  continued  to  the  center  of 
the  back,  where  it  is  bowed. 

For  afternoon  or  dressy  wear  little  frocks 
like  this  will  be  of  silk-and-wool  mixtures, 
with  trimmings  of  ribbon  and  lace,  while 
school  dresses  are  of  cheviot,  serge  or  similar 
durable  weaves. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8657  in  eight  sizes 
for  girls  from  five  to  twelve  years  old.  To 
make  the  dress  for  a  girl  of  eight  years,  will 
need  five  yards  and  an  eighth  of  goods  twen¬ 
ty-two  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  three- 
fourths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and 
three-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  and  three-fourths  forty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


No.  8670. — At  figure  No.  240  T  in  this  maga¬ 
zine  this  jacket  is  illustrated  made  of  a  different  material. 

The  new  jacket  or  blazer  is  here  represented  made  of  dark- 
blue  serge,  with  a  tailor  finish  of  machine-stitching.  It  is  closely 
adjusted  at  the  back  and  sides  by  a 
center  seam  and  under-arm  and  side- 
back  gores,  and  extra  widths  below 
the  waist  at  the  middle  three  seams 
are  underfolded  in  box-plaits  to  pro¬ 
duce  deep,  outstanding  flutes,  a  ripple 
being  also  seen  at  each  side-back  seam. 

The  fronts  are  loose  and  may  be  worn 
open  or  closed  at  the  bust  with  a  but¬ 
ton  and  button-hole,  as  preferred.  The 
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GIRLS’  DRESS.  Misses’  Jacket  or  Blazer.  (To  be  Worn  Open  or  Closed  at  the  Bust  and  Made 


(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8652.— Another  illustration  of  this 
dress  is  given  at  figure  D  51  'in  this  issue. 

This  picturesque  little  dress  s  here  represented  made  of  can¬ 
vas  suiting  and  velvet  and  decorated  with  spangled  trimming 
and  ribbon.  The  body  lining  is  smoothly  fitted  by  single  bust 


rim  Square  or  Rounding  Lower  Front  Corners.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

lower  front  corners  may  be  rounding  or  square,  and  the  laps 
covering  openings  to  inserted  side-pockets  will  have  their  lower 
front  corners  shaped  to  correspond.  The  broad,  curved  ends 
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of  a  large  sailor-collar  are  joined  to  the  fronts  to  a 
little  below  the  bust  and  the  collar  is  curved  to 
form  three  points  at  the  back.  The  one-seam  leg- 
o’-mutton  sleeves  are  gathered  and  stand  out  in  a 
puff  at  the  top  and  are  smooth-fitting  below. 

Jackets  of  this  style  are  frequently  made  to  match 
a  skirt  for  wear  with  silk  blouses,  etc. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8670  in  seven  sizes  for 
misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a  miss 
of  twelve  years,  the  jacket  needs  four  yards  and  an 
eighth  of  goods  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  a  fourth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  and  seven-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or 
two  yards  and  a  half  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price 
of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


MISSES’  DOUBLE-BREASTED  EMPIRE  JACKET. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8645. — This  handsome  Empire  jacket  is  pic¬ 
tured  made  of  green  cloth  and  finished  with  machine-stitching. 
The  back  is  in  circular  shape  with  a  center  seam  and  is  laid  in  a 
box-plait  at  each  side  of  the  seam,  the  plaits  spreading  in  organ- 
pipe  folds  toward  the  lower  edge;  it  is  joined  smoothly  to  a  square 
yoke  and  the  yoke  and  back  are  joined  to  the  fronts  in  shoulder 
and  under-arm  seams.  The  loose  fronts  are  lapped  and  closed 
in  double-breasted  style  with  two  pairs  of  buttons  and  button¬ 
holes  and  are  reversed  above  the  closing  in  stylish  square  lapels 
that  form  long  notches  with  the  square  ends  of  the  fancy  sailor- 
collar.  At  the  back  the  collar  is  curved  to  shape  three  points 
at  the  lower  edge.  Moderate-sized,  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  flare  stylishly  and  below  the 
elbow  they  tit  smoothly. 

Broadcloth  in  deep,  rich  shades  of  green,  blue,  mulberry, 
dahlia,  brown,  etc.,  will  usually  be  chosen  for  such  jackets 
when  cheviot  or  tweed  is  not  selected. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8645  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  old.  To  make  the  jacket  for  a  miss  of  twelve 
years,  calls  for  four  yards  and  an  eighth  of  material  twenty-seven 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty-six  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  and  a  half  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
and  a  fourth  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or 
25  cents. 


Figure  No.  246  T.— GIRLS’  DRESS. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  246  T. — This  illustrates  a  Girls’  dress.  The  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No.  8626  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  eight 
sizes  for  girls  from  five  to  twelve  years  old,  and  may  be  seen 
again  on  page  456. 

This  neat  and  pretty  dress  is  here  shown  made  of  plaid  serge 
and  cream-white  cloth,  the  cloth  being  used  for  the  cuff  facings 
and  Pompadour  yoke.  The  front  is  laid  in  three  box-plaits 
where  it  joins  the  lower  edge  of  the  yoke,  the  box-plaits  being 


blouse  style. 
Three  box- 
plaits  are 
formed  in  the 
back  below 
the  yoke,  the 
middle  plait 
being  over 
the  closing. 
Buttons  at 
the  top  of  the 
box-plaits  in 
front  consti¬ 
tute  the  only 
decoration. 
The  straight, 
gathered 
skirt  hangs 
full  from  the 
body  all 
round. 

Simple  dec¬ 
oration  will 
prove  most 
effective  on 
this  dress. 
The  yoke 
may  be  all- 
over  braided, 
with  good  ef¬ 
fect.  Wool¬ 
lens  in  com¬ 
bination  with 
silk  and  vel¬ 
vet  are  very 
appropriate 
for  the  mode. 


Figure 
No.  247  T.— ■ 
GIRLS’ 
DRESS 

(For  Illustra¬ 
tion  see 
Page  460.) 


Figure  No.  246  T. — This  illustrates  Girls’  Dress. — 
The  pattern  is  No.  8626,  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


Front  View. 


Back  View. 


Misses’  Double-Breasted  Empire  Jacket. 
(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

sewed  along  their  underfolds  more  than  half-way  down  and 
then  falling  free ;  the  fulness  introduced  by  the  plaits  is  taken 
up  in  gathers  at  the  lower  edge  and  the  front  droops  in  graceful 


Figure  No. 
247  T.— This 
illustrates  a 
Girls’  dress. 
The  pattern, 

which  is  No.  8657  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  eight  sizes  for 
girls  from  five  to  twelve  years  of  age,  and  is  shown  differently 
made  up  on  page  457. 

This  dress  of  novelty  suiting  and  plain  velvet  is  quite  dainty 

enough  for  best 
wear.  The  five- 
gored  skirt  is  gath¬ 
ered  atthe  back,  and 
joined  to  the  fanci¬ 
ful  body ;  it  falls  in 
flutes  at  the  sides 
and  flares  broadly 
at  the  front.  The 
front  of  the  body 
has  gathered  fulness 
at  the  center  and 
puffs  out  prettily. 
The  backs  have 
gathered  fulness  in  the  lower  part  but  are 
smooth  at  the  top.  A  novel  effect  is  given 
by  a  fancy  collar  in  two  sections  that  form 
two  oddly  shaped  tabs  at  the  back,  are 
short  over  the  shoulders  and  extend  t®  a 
little  below  the  bust  at  each  side  of  the 
fulness  in  revers  style.  A  frill  of  lace  fel¬ 
lows  the  free  edges  of  the  fancy  collar  and 
stylishly  tied  ribbon  bows  are  added  on  the 
shoulders.  The  full  bishop  sleeves  have  linings  faced  with  velvet 
to  give  a  cuff  effect,  and  a  frill  of  lace  turns  up  daintily  from  the 
wrists.  A  ribbon  stock  and  ribbon  bows  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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THE  DELINEATOR. 


waist  at  each  side  of  the  fulness  give  the  finish¬ 
ing  touches  to  the  dress. 

Dresses  like  this  may  be  made  of  all  sorts  of 
soft  woollen  goods  and  silk-and-wool  mixtures 
and  also  of  figured  or  striped  silk.  Lace  bands 
or  edging  and  fanctr  ribbon  make  these  frocks 
very  dressy. 

- ♦ - 

MISSES’  DOUBLE-BREASTED  BASQUE-FIT- 

TED  JACKET,  HAVING  PLAITS  LAID  ON 
AND  A  REMOVABLE  CHEMISETTE.  (Known  as 
the  Norfolk  Jacket.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8641. — At  figure  No.  241  T  in  this  publi¬ 
cation  this  jacket  is  differently  portrayed. 

This  stylish  Norfolk  jacket  is  here  represented 
made  of  mixed  dress  goods,  with  a  tailor  finish  of 
machine-stitching.  It  is  basque-fitted  by  single 
bust  darts,  under-arm  gores,  side-back  gores 
reaching  to  the  shoulders  and  a  curving  center 
seam.  The  fronts  are  lapped  and  closed  in  double- 
breasted  style  with  buttons  and  button-holes  and 
are  reversed  above  the  bust  in  pointed  lapels 
that  extend  in  points  a  little  beyond  the  ends  of 
the  stylish  rolling  collar.  In  the  open  neck  is 
worn  a  removable  chemisette  that  has  a  shallow 
cape-back  and  a  high,  standing  collar ;  the  chem¬ 
isette  closes  on  the  left  shoulder.  The  basque 
ripples  slightly  below  the  waist  at  the  sides  and 
back,  and  two  plaits  that  are  narrowed  gradually 
toward  the  waist  and  widened  again  below  are 
stitched  on  the  front  and  back  from  the  shoul¬ 
ders  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  jacket,  the  plaits 
on  the  back  concealing  the  side-back  seams  and 
those  on  the  front  concealing  the  darts.  The 
sleeves,  which  are  in  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton 
style,  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  flare  in  puffs 
above  the  "elbow.  A  belt  of  the  material  orna¬ 
mented  over  the  front  plaits  with  two  pretty 
buckles  is  worn. 

Mixed  suitings,  cheviot,  serge,  tweed,  etc., 
maybe  utilized  for  this  jacket  with  pleasing  re¬ 
sults,  and  a  tailor  finish  of  machine-stitching 
will  give  the  most  satisfaction. 

We  have  pattern  No. 


Figure  No.  247 
tern 


8641  in  five  sizes  for 
misses  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  years  old.  For 
a  miss  of  twelve  years, 
the  jacket  requires  five 
j^ards  and  an  eighth  of 
material  tAventy-two  inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and  three-fourths  thirty  in¬ 
ches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  an  eighth 
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8641 

Front  View. 


8641 

Back  View. 


Misses’  Double-Breasted  Basque-Fitted  Jacket,  having  Plaits  Laid  On  and  a 
Removable  Chemisette.  (Known  as  the  Norfolk  Jacket.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


MISSES’  JACKET. 
(To  be  Closed  to 
the  Shoulder  or 
Reversed  in  Square 
Lapels  and  to  be 
Made  With  or 
Without  Cuffs.) 

(For  Illustrations  see 
Page  461.) 

No.  8680. — This 
stylish  jacket  is 
pictured  devel¬ 
oped  in  rough  coat¬ 
ing  of  a  pretty 
brown  shade  and 
finished  with  ma¬ 
chine  -stitching. 
The  loose  fronts  are 
widely  lapped  in 
double  -b  r  easte  d 
style  and  closed  at 
the  left  side  with  a 
button  and  button¬ 
hole  at  the  bust 
and  just  below  the 
waist ;  they  are  re¬ 
versed  at  the  top  in 
square  lapels  which 
form  notches  with 
the  ends  of  a  rolling 
coat-collar  that  is 
made  with  a  center 
seam.  Under-arm 
and  side-back  gores 
and  a  curving  cen¬ 
ter  seam  adjust  the 
jacket  closely  at  the 
sides  and  back  and 
extra  widths  at  the 
middle  three  seams 
are  underfolded  to 
formtwobackward- 
rolling,  flaring  plaits 
at  each  side  of  the 
center  seam.  The 
sleeves  are  in  the 
one-seam  leg  -  o’  - 
mutton  style  and 
may  be  completed 
with  or  without 
round,  flaring  cuffs 

that  roll  upward.  Laps  cover  openings  to  inserted  pockets. 

This  jacket  may  be  stylishly  made  up  in  broadcloth,  cheviot, 
melton  or  in  any  of  the  fancy  coatings  now  in  vogue. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8680  in  seven 
sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  To  make  the  jacket  for  a 
miss  of  twelve  years,  requires  four  yards 
and  a  fourth  of  material  twenty-seven 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  a  fourth 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and 
five-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or 
two  yards  and  an  eighth  fifty-four 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or 
25  cents. 


MISSES’  BASQUE-FITTED  JACKET, 
WITH  PLAITS  LAID  ON.  (To  be 
Made  of  Medium  or  Short  Depth  in 
the  Skirt  and  with  a  High  Neck 
and  a  Standing  or  Turn-Down  Col¬ 
lar  or  with  an  Open  Neck,  a 
Notched  Collar  and  Lapels  and  a 
Removable  Chemisette.)  KNOWN  AS 
THE  GOLF  OR  NORFOLK  JACKET. 
(For  Illustrations  see  Page  461.) 

No.  8629. — Woollen  dress  goods 
were  used  for  this  stylish  golf  or  Nor- 


T.— This  illustrates  Girls’  Dress.- 
is  No.  8657,  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  459.) 


-The  pat- 


thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  half  forty-four  inches  folk  jacket,  and  stitching  provides  an  appropriate  .completion, 
tvide,  or  two  yards  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price,  Is.  or  25  cents.  The  jacket  is  basque-fitted  by  single  bust  darts,  under-arm 
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gores  and  a  center  seam  and  the  shaping 
produces  slight  ripples  in  the  skirt  at  the 
sides.  Three  box-plaits  are  applied  on  the 
jacket  both  hack  and  front,  the  middle 
plait  in  front  concealing  the  closing.  The 
fronts  may  be  closed  to  the  throat  and  the 
neck  finished  with  a  standing  or  a  rolling 


8680 


ing,  as  a  decoration.  On  a  smart  jacket  of-garnet  broadcloth  a 
decoration  of  wide  and  narrow  black  braid  proved  most  effective. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8674  in  eight  sizes  for  girls  from  five  to 
twelve  years  of  age.  For  a  girl  of  eight  years,  the  jacket  needs 
three  yards  and  an  eighth  of  material  twenty-seven  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard 
and  seven-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  five- 

eighths  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of 
pattern.  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


I  Misses’  Jacket. 


Back  View. 

(To  be  Closed  to  the  Shoulder  or  Reversed  in  Square  Lapels  and 
to  be  Made  With  or  Without  Cuffs.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  460.) 


collar,  or  the  fronts  may  be  shaped  low  and  the  neck  completed 
with  a  notched  collar  and  lapels,  as  illustrated.  A  chemisette 
made  with  a  standing  collar  and  a  cape  back  and  closed  on  the 
left  shoulder  is  worn  in  the  open  neck.  The  sleeves  have  coat¬ 
shaped  linings  and  are  in  the  new  two-seam  leg-o’-mutton  style 
gathered  at  the  top.  The  belt  has  pointed  ends  and  is  closed 
a  little  to  the  left  in  front.  The  jacket  may  be  of  medium 
or  short  depth  in  the  skirt,  as  is  considered  most  becoming. 

The  Norfolk  jacket  is  a  favorite  garment 
for  outdoor  sports  of  all  kinds  and  also  for 
general  wear.  Serge,  cheviot,  tweed  and  sim¬ 
ilar  materials  are  most  appropriate  for  it,  and 
braid  may  provide  the  finish  if  stitching  is 
not  liked. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8629  in  seven  sizes 
for  misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  jacket  calls 
for  four  yards  and  three-fourths  of  goods 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and 
five-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a 
half  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and 
three-eighths  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


MISSES’  AND  GIRLS’  ONE-SEAM  DRESS 
SLEEVE  (With  Fitted  Lining),  FORM¬ 
ING  A  LEG-O’-MUTTON  PUFF  AT 
THE  TOP  AND  CLOSE-FITTING  BE¬ 
LOW.  (To  be  Made  With  or  Without 
a  Ripple  or  Plain  Round  Cuff.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  462.) 

No.  8675. — A  new  style  of  sleeve  is  here 
pictured  made  of  mohair.  It  is  shaped 
with  only  one  seam,  which  comes  along 
the  inside  of  the  arm,  and  is  arranged  over 
a  coat-shaped  lining.  The  sleeve  is  gath¬ 
ered  and  stands  out  in  a  leg-o’-mutton 
puff  at  the  top  and  below  the  puff  it  is 
close-fitting.  The  wrist  may  be  completed 
plainly  or  with  an  upturning  cuff  that  rip¬ 
ples  prettily  or  with  a  plain  round  cuff,  as 
preferred. 

All  seasonable  goods  may  be  made  up 
in  a  sleeve  like  this,  and  dressiness  will  be  imparted  by  a  cuff  of 
silk,  velvet  or  other  contrasting  material. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8675  in  seven  sizes  from  four  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  To  make  a  pair  of  sleeves  for  a  miss  of  twelve 
years,  will  require  two  yards  and  a  fourth  of  goods  twenty- 
two  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  three-fourths  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  a  yard  and  a  half  thirty-six  or  forty-four  inches 
wide,  or  a  yard  and  three-eighths  fifty  inches  wide.  Price 


GIRLS’  JACKET. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  462.) 

No.  8674. — This  jacket  is  again  represented 
at  figure  No.  244  T  in  this  issue  of  The  De¬ 
lineator. 

This  is  an  exceptionally  jaunty  little  jacket 
and  is  here  shown  made  of  brown  faced 
cloth,  with  a  tailor  finish  of  machine-stitch¬ 
ing.  The  jacket  is  made  with  a  wide  back 
and  is  nicely  curved  to  the  figure  at  the  sides 
and  back  by  -a  center  seam  and  under-arm 
gores,  the  shaping  producing  broad,  shallow 
ripples  in  the  skirt.  The  loose  box  fronts  are 
lapped  quite  widely  and  closed  a  little  to  the 
left  of  the  center  with  buttons  and  button¬ 
holes  in  a  fly ;  they  are  reversed  above  the 
closing  in  small  lapels  that  extend  in  points  a 
little  beyond  the  ends  of  a  rolling  coat-collar. 

One-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves,  gathered  at 
the  top  and  fitting  the  arm  quite  smoothly 
to  above  the  elbow,  complete  the  jacket. 

Mixed,  checked  and  plain  coatings  and  cloths  are  appropriate 


8629  8629 

Front  View. 

Misses’  Basque-Fitted  Jacket,  with  Plaits  Laid  On.  (To 
be  Made  of  Medium  or  Short  Depth  in  the  Skirt  and 
with  a  High  Neck  and  a  Standing  or  Turn-Down  Col¬ 
lar,  or  with  an  Open  Neck,  a  Notched  Collar  and 
Lapels  and  a  Removable  Chemisette.)  Known  as  the 
Golf  or  Norfolk  Jacket. 

(For  Description  see  Page  460.) 


of  pattern,  5d. 
cents. 


MISSES’  AND  GIRLS’ 
ONE-SEAM  LEG-O’- 
MUTTON  SLEEVE, 
IN  REDUCED  SIZE. 
(To  be  Gathered  or 
Plaited  at  the  Top 
and  Made  With  or 
Without  a  Round 
or  Pointed  Flaring 
Cuff.)  FOR  COATS, 
JACKETS,  Etc. 

(For  Illustrations  see 
Page  462.) 


N  o.  8  6  7  8  .—This* 

,  - -  r--- - —  r — -  sleeve,  which  is  illustrated  made  of  broadcloth,  is  of  the  one- 

or  tIiese  jackets  and  braid  may  be  used,  if  preferred  to  stitch-  seam  leg-o’-mutton  variety,  but  is  less  in  size  than  those  worn  a 
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short  time  ago.  It  may  be  gathered  or  arranged  in  downward¬ 
turning  plaits  at  the  top  and  is  smooth-fitting  to  a  little  above 
the  elbow  and  then  flares  in  a  stylish  puff.  The  sleeve  may  be 
finished  plainly  or  a  round  or  pointed  flaring  cuff  may  roll  upward 
from  the  wrist. 

Cheviot,  broadcloth,  diagonal  and  fancy  coating  are  suitable 


Front  View. 


Back  View. 


Girls'  Jacket. 


(For  Description  see  Page  461.) 


of  golden-brown  velvet  ribbon.  The  front  and  back  have  fill* 
ness  evenly  disposed  across  the  top  by  gathers  at  the  neck  and 
shoulder  edges  and  drawn  to  the  center  at  the  lower  edge  by 
shirrings.  The  chiffon  front  has  a  full  lining  of  the  silk  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  center  both  lop  and  bottom  to  cause  a  stylish  puff 
effect,  and  the  closing  is  made  along  the  left  shoulder  and  under¬ 
arm  seams.  A  lining,  closely  fitted  by  single  bust  darts  and 
the  usual  seams  and  closed  at  the  center  of  the  front,  renders 
the  waist  comfortable  and  graceful.  The  neck  may  be  low  in 
rounding  outline  or  it  may  be  high  and  finished  with  a  stand¬ 
ing  collar.  The  waist  may  have  short  or  elbow  puff  sleeves 
or  full-length  puff  sleeves,  as  preferred.  The  puffs  have  lin¬ 
ings  of  silk  that  are  gathered,  like  the  puff,  at  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  to  give  the  fashionable  outstanding  effect. 

Mousseline  de  sole  and  organdy  are  as  dainty  as  chiffon  for  this 
waist.  Cream-white  would  be  pretty  over  rose  silk  and  all  del¬ 
icate  tints  are  made  up  with  lovely  effect  over  silk  in  the  same 
shade.  Lace  and  fancy  ribbons  are  the  prettiest  trimmings. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8644  in  five  sizes  for  misses  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years, 
the  waist  needs  three  yards  and  seven-eighths  of  goods 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  three-fourths 
thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  half  thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  Is.  or 
25  cents. 


for  these  sleeves  and  braid  or  machine-stitching  will  finish  them. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8678  in  seven  sizes,  from  four  to  sixteen 
years  old.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  a  pair  of  sleeves  needs 
two  yards  and  a  fourth  of  material  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or 
a  yard  and  seven-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  a 
half  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  an  eighth  either  forty- 
four  or  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


MISSES’  BASQUE-WAIST,  WITH  SHAWL-DRAPERY  FRONT 
(To  BE  Made  With  or  Without  the  Sleeve  Caps.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  463.) 

No.  861S. — This  graceful  basque- waist  is  shown  developed  in 
gray  and  yellow  changeable  silk.  A  lining  fitted  by  single 
bust  darts  and  the  usual  seams  and  closed  at  the  center  of 
the  front  gives  a  trim  effect.  The  back  is  gathered  along  the 
shoulder  edges,  the  fulness  being  drawn  to  the  center  at  the 
waist-line  and  collected  in  backward-turning,  overlapping  plaits. 
The  right  front,  which  droops  slightly  at  the  center,  is  lapped 
over  the  left  front  the  entire  length  of  the  shoulder  seam,  the 
closing  being  made  at  the  left  side,  and  is  gracefully  draped 
by  gathers  along  the  shoulder  edges,  a  short  row  of  gathers 
at  the  bottom  and  the  forward-turning  plait  at  the  right  end 
of  the  lower  gathers.  The  left  front  is  smooth  at  the  top, 
but  has  slight  fulness  laid  in  a  forward-turning  plait  at  the 
waist-line.  The  sleeves  are  in  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton 
style  gathered  at  the  top  ;  they  are  made  over  coat-shaped 
linings  and  stand  out  in  large  puffs  at  the  top.  Triple  caps 
lie  smoothly  on  the  sleeves,  giving  breadth  to  the  shoulders. 

The  caps  may  be  omitted.  The  standing  collar  is  covered 
by  a  ribbon  stock,  and  ribbon  is  wrinkled  about  the  lower 
edge  of  the  waist  and  formed  in  a  bow  at  the  back. 

The  basque-waist  will  be  charming  for  dressy  wear  made 
of  tissues  .  *  or  silk,  or  of  woollen  or  silken  textures  that 
form  pretty  folds.  Lace  or  gimp  may  be  used  to  trim. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8618  in  five  sizes  for  fiiisses  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  years  old.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years, 
the  basque-waist  requires  four  yards  and  five-eighths  of 
material  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  three- 
eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  an  eighth 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  a  LIU  five- eighths  forty- 
four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  an  eighth  fifty  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Misses’  and  Girls’  One- 
Seam  Dress  Sleeve 
(With  Fitted  Lining), 
Forming  a  Leg-o’-Mut- 
ton  Puff  at  the  Top 
and  Close-Fitting  Be¬ 
low.  (To  be  Made  With 
or  Without  a  Ripple  or  Plain  Round  Cuff.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  461.) 


S675 


MISSES’ 
YOKE- 
WAIST.  (To 
be  Made 
with  a  High 
or  Square 
Neck  and 
with  Full- 
Length  oe 
Short  Petes' 
Sleeves.) 
KNOWN  AS 
THE  BABY 
WAIST. 

(For  Illustra¬ 
tions  see 
Page  464.) 


No.  8625 

— -  Soft,  silk  was  used  for  this  waist,  which  is  a  simple,  pretty  style 
known  as  the  baby  waist.  The  upper  part  of  the  waist  is  a  square 
yoke  to  which  the  full  front  and  full  backs  are  joined  after  being 
gathered,  and  the  fulness  is  drawn  well  to  the  center  at  the  bottom 
by  gathers.  Desirable  trimness  is  given  by  a  lining  closely  fitted 


MISSES’  BASQUE-WAIST  (Closed  at  the  Left  Side), 
HAYING  FULL  LININGS  IN  THE  FRONT  AND  PUFFS 
AND  A  FITTED  BODY-LINING.  (To  be  Made  with  a 
High  or  Round  Neck,  and  with  Short,  Elbow  or  Full- 
Length  Puff  Sleeves.)  SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR 
CHIFFON  AND  OTHER  TISSUES. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  463.) 

No.  8644. — This  waist  is  a  charming  style  for  all  kinds 


8678  8678 

Misses’  and  Girls’  One-Seam  Leg-o’-Mutton 
Sleeve,  in  Reduced  Size.  (To  be  Gathered 
or  Plaited  at  the  Top  and  Made  With 
or  Without  a  Round  or  Pointed  Flaring 
Cuff  for  Coats,  Jackets,  etc.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  461.) 


8678 


by  single  bust  darts 
and  the  usual  seams 
and  the  closing  is  made 
at  the  back.  The  neck 
may  be  shaped  in  Pom 
padour  outline  and  the 
yoke  covered  with 
row  of  insertion  and 
outlined  at  the  top  witl 
a  standing  frill  of  edg 
ing ;  or  the  neck  may 
be  high  and  finished 
with  a  standing  collar 
covered  with  a  ribbon 


of  tissues ;  it  is  shown 
'with  a  stock  and  belt 


made  of 
and  a 


white  chiffon  over  blue  silk, 
on  the  elbow  sleeves 


trimming 


stock.  A  wrinkled  rib¬ 
bon  ending  under  a  bow  at  the  back  is  a  pretty  finish  for  the  bot 
tom  of  the  waist.  Gathered  puffs  are  arranged  on  the  coat-shaped 


■sleeves,  which  will  be  cut  off  below  the  puffs  when  short  sleeves 
B  re  desired.  A  ribbon  bowed  at  the  outside  of  the  arm  forms  a 
iecorative  completion  for  the  short  sleeves. 

India  silk,  crepon,  French  cashmere  and  tissues  over  silk  will 
)e  made  into  very  dainty  waists  of  this  kind.  On  evening 
waists  pearl  trimming  and  fine  lace  provide  the  most  appropriate 
mish,  while  gimp  and  insertion  are  liked  for  day  bodices. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8625  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
o  sixteen  years  of  age.  To  make  the  waist 
or  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  calls  for  three 
yards  and  five-eighths  of  material  twenty- 
wo  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  five- 
bighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
nd  a  fourth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a 
Ivard  and  seven-eighths  forty-four  inches 
ide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


FASHIONS  FOR  OCTOBER,  1896. 


serge  and  finished  with  machine-stitch¬ 
ing.  They  are  to  be  worn  under  skirts 
for  cycling  and  other  outdoor  uses  and 
may  be  gathered  or  dart-fitted  in  front. 
The  usual  center  and  inside  and  out¬ 
side  leg  seams  enter  into  the  shaping, 
and  the  outside  leg  seams  are  discon¬ 
tinued  a  little  above  the  lower  edge  at 
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| MISSES’  CORSET-COVER.  (To  be  Made 

with  a  High  Neck  oh  a  Round,  Square 
or  V  Neck  and  with  Short  Puff  or 
Frill  Sleeves  or  without  Sleeves.)  DE¬ 
SIRABLE  FOR  WEAR  WITH  SHIRT¬ 
WAISTS,  ETC. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  464.) 

No.  1175. — This  corset-cover  may  be 
made  without  sleeves  or  with  short  puff 
or  frill  sleeves,  as  preferred,  the  sleeves 
being  useful  in  holding  out  the  sleeves  of 
shirt-waists,  blouses,  etc.,  at  the  top.  Cam¬ 
bric  was  selected  for  the  corset-cover  and 
embroidered  edging  supplies  the  trimming. 

The  fitting  is  accomplished  by  single  bust 

|  darts,  under-arm  gores  and  a  center  seam  and  the  closing  is  made 
at  the  center  of  the  front  with  button-holes  and  pearl  buttons. 
The  puff  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  finished 
with  bands.  The  frill  sleeves  are  deepest  on  the  shoulders  and 
are  gathered  at  the  top.  The  corset-cover  may  be  made  with  a 
high  neck  or  with  a  V,  square  or  round  neck,  as  preferred. 

Ribbon-run  beading  is  a  pretty  trimming  for  corset-covers  of 
nainsook,  fine  muslin,  etc.,  in  conjunction  with  edging. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1175  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  garment 
needs  two  yards  and 
five-eighths  of  material 
twenty  inches  wide, 
or  a  yard  and  seven- 
eighths  twenty-seven 


Front  View. 

Misses’  Basque-Waist,  with  Shawl-Drapery  Front.  (To 

the  Sleeve  Caps.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  462.) 


Back  View. 

be  Made  With  or  Without 


the  top  of  extra  widths  allowed  on  the  backs  for  underlaps.  At 
the  lower  edge  the  legs  are  gathered  and  completed  with  cuffs 
that  fit  comfortably  and  close  with  button-holes  and  buttons, 
the  knickerbockers  drooping  gracefully  over  the  cuffs.  Extra 
widths  are  allowed  for  underlaps  on  the  backs  at  the  top  of 
the  outside  leg  seams  and  the  tops  of  the  knickerbockers  are 
completed  with  belt  sections  that  are  closed  at  the  sides  with 
button-holes  and  buttons,  the  top  of  the  back  being  gathered. 

Serge,  whipcord  and  the  host  of  materials  suitable  for  cycling 
may  be  chosen  for  knickerbockers,  which  usually  match  the  skirt. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1181 
in  four  sizes  for  misses  from 
ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 
For  a  miss  of  twelve  years, 
the  garment  needs  two  yards 
and  a  half  of  goods  twenty- 
seven  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  thirty-six  inches  wide, 
or  a  yard  and  three-fourth9 
forty-four  inches  wide,  or  a 
yard  and  a  half  fifty  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  7d. 
or  15  cents. 


8644 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Misses’  Basque-Waist  (Closed  at  the  Left  Side)  having  Full  Linings  in  the  Front  and  Puffs,  and 
a  Fitted  Body-Lining.  (To  be  Made  with  a  High  or  Round  Neck  and  with  Short,  Elbow 
or  Full  Length  Puff-Sleeves.)  Specially  Designed  for  Chiffon  and  Other  Tissues. 

(For  Description  see  Page  462.) 

inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  five-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide. 
iJrice  of  pattern,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


MISSES’  KNICKERBOCKERS,  WITH  CUFFS.  (To  be  Gathered 
or  Dart-Fitted  in  Front.)  FOR  WEAR  UNDER  SKIRTS 
FOR  CYCLING  AND  OTHER  OUTDOOR  USES. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  465.) 

No.  1181.— These  shapely  knickerbockers  are  shown  made  of 


GIRLS’  FOUR-GORED 
SKIRT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  465.) 

No.  8666. — This  skirt  forms 
part  of  the  pretty  toilette 
shown  at  figure  No.  244  T  in 
this  magazine. 

Cheviot  is  here  pictured  in 
the  skirt,  which  has  the  out¬ 
lines  of  a  fashionable  skirt 
for  ladies.  The  skirt  consists 
of  a  front-gore,  a  gore  at  each 
side  that  ripples  below  the  hips,  and  a  back-gore  that  is  gathered. 
The  placket  is  finished  at  the  center  of  the  back  and  a  belt  is  added. 

A  skirt  for  girls  to  wear  with  separate  waists  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience  and  may  be  made  of  serge,  camel’s-hair,  etc." 

We  have  pattern  No.  8666  in  six  sizes  for  girls  from  four  to 
nine  years  old.  For  a  girl  of  eight  years,  the  skirt  needs  two 
yards  and  a  half  of  goods  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  a  yard 
and  seven-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  three-fourths 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  a  half  forty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 
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AUTUMN  STYLES  IN  SLEEVES  AND 
SLEEVE  CAPS. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  395.) 

All  sorts  of  devices  are  planned  for  producing  a  broad  effect 
at  the  shoulders,  puffs,  epaulettes  and  frills  answering  the  pur¬ 
pose  when  the  sleeve  itself  is  close-fitting.  As  long  as  these 
sleeve  accessories  are  in  vogue  unions  of  contrasting  fabrics 
will  be  favored.  Fashion  remains  constant  to  the  mutton-leg 
sleeve,  which,  though  changed  in  the  matter  of  size,  is  essentially 
the  same  in  form.  The  wrinkled  fulness  characteristic  of  the 
mousquetaire  style  varies  leg-o’-mutton  and  other  styles  of 
sleeves  below  the  puff  and  proves  a  very  effective  arrangement 
for  long,  slender  arms.  Cuffs  that  flare  from  the  wrists  have 
entirely  superseded  close-fitting  cuffs, 

A  leg-o’-mutton  sleeve  may  be  made  of  rough  cheviot,  canvas 
or  figured  goods 
by  pattern  No. 

8673,  price  5d. 
or  10  cents.  It 
moderately 
widens  out  in  a 
large  puff  above 
the  elbow  and  is 
gathered  in  the 
arm’s-eye. 

Black  or  col¬ 
ored  velvet  or 
silk  may  form 
a  many-pointed 
epaulette  for  a 
close-fitting 

sleeve.  It  is  shaped  to  fall  naturally  in  ripples 
and  its  outline  may  be  followed  by  a  fur  or 
feather  band,  a  ruching  of  lace  or  a  flatly  applied 
band  of  lace  insertion.  The  pattern  used  in  cut¬ 
ting  it  is  No.  1176,  price  3d.  or  5  cents. 

A  tasteful  combination  may  be  developed  in  a 
sleeve  having  a  butterfly  drapery,  velvet  form¬ 
ing  the  close-fitting  sleeve  and  figured  silk  being 
used  for  the  drapery,  which  is  adjusted  so  as 
to  produce  the  effect  of  a  butterfly  with  out¬ 
stretched  wings.  Lace 
may  be  frilled  about 
the  edges  of  the  drap¬ 
ery,  which  may  be  of 
lace  or  chiffon  when 
the  sleeve  is  inserted 
in  a  fancy  waist  for 
evening  wear.  The 
sleeve  is  shaped  by 
pattern  No.  1166,  price 
5d.  or  10  cents. 

The  effect  of  a  cap 
may  be  produced  in  a 
mousquetaire  sleeve 
by  the  disposition  of  a 
frill  of  lace  diagonally 
across  the  puff,  which 
is  formed  above  the 
much  wrinkled  lower 
portion.  Soft  woollen 
fabrics,  silks  and  tis¬ 
sues  lend  themselves 
admirably  to  this  style 
of  sleeve,  which  is  embraced  in  pattern  No.  8396,  price  5d.  or 
10  cents. 

Though  the  pattern  provides  for  a  long,  close-fitting  sleeve 
with  a  puff  applied  just  below  the  shoulder,  the  sleeve  may  be 
cut  off  below  the  puff  when  intended  for  an  evening  bodice. 
The  puff  is  full,  though  short,  and  may  be  made  of  silk,  crepe 
or  any  of  the  transparent  fabrics  in  vogue.  Mousquetaire 
gloves  may  almost  meet  the  puff,  which  is  comprised  in  pattern 
No.  1125,  price  5d.  or  10  cents. 

Pattern  No.  1097,  price  5d.  or  10  cents,  is  used  for  a  leg-o’- 
mutton  sleeve  with  two  seams.  The  puff  is  broad  and  stands 
out  above  the  lower  portion,  which  defines  the  shape  of  the 
arm.  It  may  be  made  of  silk  or  wool  goods,  any  stylish  ma¬ 
terial,  in  fact,  being  adaptable  to  the  fashion,  and  from  its 
wrist  edge  may  flow  a  frill  of  lace  or  chiffon. 

A  sleeve  combining  a  mousquetaire  lower  portion  and  a 


much  wrinkled  puff  is  an  attractive  style,  which  is  embodied 
in  pattern  No.  1109,  price  5d.  or  10  cents.  One  material  may 
be  used  throughout,  or  the  puff  may  be  cut  from  plain  silk  and 
the  lower  portion  from  plain  or  figured  dress  goods,  or  vice 
versa. 

Breadth  is  achieved  in  a  sleeve  of  the  mutton-leg  order  by  a 
trio  of  shoulder  frills.  These  frills  may  be  cut  from  silk  in  con¬ 
trast  with  a  sleeve  of  velvet,  or  the  sleeve  may  be  fashioned 
from  wool  goods  and  the  frills  from  silk.  If  decoration  be  de¬ 
sired,  it  may  be  supplied  by  lace  gathered  to  the  edges  of  the 
frills  or  by  narrow  gimp.  The  design  is  based  upon  pattern  No. 
1112,  price  5d.  or  10  cents. 

Another  butterfly  effect,  in  this  case  in  the  form  of  a  puff,  is 
carried  out  in  a  sleeve  shaped  by  pattern  No.  1114,  price  5d.  or 
10  cents.  The  puff  is  caught  up  at  the  center  with  a  buckle  at 
the  top  of  a  close-fitting  sleeve.  The  length  of  the  sleeve  is 
interrupted  by  a  flaring  cuff  open  at  the  back  of  the  arm ;  it 

may  be  of  vel¬ 
vet  and  edged 
with  lace.  The 
sleeve  may  be 
developed  in  silk 
or  wool  goods. 

A  dressy  sleeve 
accessory  in  the 
form  of  an  epau¬ 
lette  may  be 
made  up  by  pat¬ 
tern  No.  1176, 
price  3d.  or  5 
cents.  It  may 
be  made  of  silk, 
velvet  or  wool 
goods  and  trim¬ 
med  with  lace, 
jet  or  silk  gimp 
or  applique  em¬ 
broidery.  The 
upper  edge  is 
gathered  and  the 
lower  edge  is 
shaped  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  pointed 
tabs.  The  epaulette 
may  either  agree  or 
contrast  with  its  ac¬ 
companying  sleeve. 

A  more  fanciful 
sleeve  decoration  is 
represented  in  pattern 
No.  1169,  price  3d.  or 
5  cents.  It  is  formed 
of  a  gathered  cap  edged 
with  three  overlapping 
frills,  the  upper  one 
being  finished  with  a 
heading.  The  frills 
may  be  of  chiffon  or 
of  silk  edged  with  lace 
and  the  cap  may  be 
made  to  correspond 
either  with  the  frills  or 
the  sleeve  for  which 
the  decoration  is  des¬ 
tined  —  preferably  a 
close-fitting  one.  Old- 
fashioned  sleeves  may  be  reshaped  by  recent  models  and 
improved  by  a  cap  of  this  kind. 

Appropriate  for  an  evening  bodice  is  a  puff  sleeve  of  elbow 
length  shaped  according  to  pattern  No.  1153,  price  5d.  or  10 
cents.  Chiffon,  gaze  de  charnbray ,  silk  and  many  other  mate¬ 
rials  are  adaptable  to  this  pretty  fashion.  The  shoulder  edsre  is 
gathered  and  the  bottom  is  shirred  several  times.  A  deep  frill 
of  lace  may  fall  from  the  edge.  The  puff  is  full  and  graceful. 

Individual  taste  ma}r  be  followed  in  the  decoration  of  any  of 
these  sleeves.  1  here  is  infinite  variety  in  the  trimmings  provided 
for  the  adornment  of  evening  waists,  of  which  the  sleeves,  as  an 
important  factor,  usually  bear  a  share  of  the  decoration.  Irides¬ 
cent  and  pearl  trimmings  are  exquisite  in  conjunction  with  fine 
lace  on  light  bodices,  and  selection  can  be  made  from  among  the 
artistic  embroidered  bands,  gimp,  lace  insertion,  etc.,  for  trim- 
ming  waists  destined  to  do  service  at  dressy  afternoon  functions. 


8625 


Back  View. 


Misses’  Yoke  Waist.  (To  be  Made  with  a  High  or  Square 
Neck  and  with  Full-Length  or  Short  Puff  Sleeves.) 
Known  as  the  Baby  Waist. 

(For  Description  see  Page  462.) 


1175 

Front  View. 


1175 


1175 

Back  View. 


Misses’  Corset-Cover.  (To  be  Made  with  a  High  Neck  or  a  Round,  Square 
or  V  Neck  and  with  Short  Puff  or  Frill  SleeVes  or  without 
Sleeves.)  Desirable  for  Wear  with  Shirt-Waists  etc. 

(For  Description  see  Page  463.) 
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NOVELTIES  IN  COATS  AND  JACKETS 
FOR  AUTUMN  WEAR. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  399.) 

For  practical  wear  and  complete  protection  the  long  coat  has 
no  rivals.  The  jacket,  however,  is  deemed  more  jaunty  and  is 
preferred  for  dressy  service.  The  skirts  of  jackets  extend  but  a 
tritie  beyond  hip  depth  and  in  the  back  they  spring  out  in  rip¬ 
ples  to  accommodate  the  fulness  of  the  dress  skirt.  The  backs 
of  most  coats  are  fitted,  but  in  the  planning  of  the  fronts  the 
fulness  of  bodices  is  considered,  hence  the  fronts  are  flowing. 
Lapels  are  a  feature  of  most  coats  and  their  form  is  varied. 
Collars  are  of  two  styles — the  severe,  rolling  type  characteristic 
of  tailor-finished  garments,  and  the  Medici,  a  more  picturesque 
and  an  invariably  becoming  fash¬ 
ion.  As  for  the  sleeves,  the  leg- 
o’-mutton  and  Paquin  shapes 
prevail  and  both  styles  are  gen¬ 
erously  proportioned  so  as  to  eas¬ 
ily  accommodate  dress  sleeves 
of  the  same  type.  Covert  and 
faced  cloth,  melton  and  mixed 
cloths  are  the  popular  selections 
and  braid  and  fur  trimmings  and 
buttons  are  always  acceptable 
ornaments.  Machine-stitching  is 
the  invariable  mode  of  com¬ 
pletion  when  trimming  is  not 
adopted. 

A  double-breasted  jacket 
shaped  by  pattern  No.  8608, 
which  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for 
ladies  from  twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches,  bust  measure, 
and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  may 
be  satisfactorily  made  up  in  tan 
melton  and  simply  finished.  The 
fitted  back  is  made  with  box- 
plaits,  which  roll  like  flutes.  A 
rolling  collar  reverses  the  fronts 
in  lapels  above  the  novel  closing, 
which  is  accomplished 
by  groups  of  two  buttons 
at  top  and  bottom.  Laps 
conceal  pockets  on  the 
hips.  The  sleeves  are  in 
mutton-leg  style.  Invis¬ 
ible-blue  chinchilla  would 
develop  this  style  hand¬ 
somely  for  Winter  wear. 

Square  lapels  are  stylish 
features  of  a  jacket  the 
design  for  which  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  pattern  No.  8679, 
which  is  in  thirteen  sizes, 
from  twenty- eight  to 
forty -  six  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  costs  Is. 

3d.  or  30  cents.  Plaited 
fulness  is  arranged  at  the 
back  of  the  skirt  below 
the  three  shaping  seams. 

The  fronts  are  rolled  back 

in  revers  which  unite  with  the  collar  in  notches,  and  gauntlet 
cuffs  finish  the  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves.  Pockets  with  laps  are 
placed  at  each  side.  Either  rough  or  smooth  surfaced  coating 
may  develop  this  jacket  and  the  collar,  lapels  and  cuffs  may 
either  be  cut  from  or  inlaid  with  velvet. 

A  youthful  fashion  is  represented  in  the  double-breasted 
jacket  cut  by  pattern  No.  8441,  which  is  in  thirteen  sizes  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  costs  Is.  3d. 
or  30  cents.  Mixed  cheviot  or  tweed  may  be  used  in  its  con¬ 
struction,  though  plain  cloth  would  be  no  less  appropriate. 
Coat  laps  and  plaits  are  introduced  in  the  skirt  at  the  back,  and 
in  the  front  pointed  lapels  are  met  by  a  rolling  collar  that  may 
be  inlaid  with  velvet  and  stitched  outside  of  the  facing.  The 
pocket-laps  on  each  front  may  be  similarly  decorated.  Only 
two  buttons,  one  at  the  top  and  one  at  the  bottom,  are  used  in 
the  closing — a  new  and  admired  arrangement.  The  mutton-leg 
sleeves  are  gathered  in  the  arms’-eyes,  but  they  could  be  plaited 
instead. 


1181 


1181 

Front  View. 

Misses’  Knickerbockers,  with  Cuffs. 

Dart-Fitted  in  Front.)  For  Wear  Under  Skirts 
for  Cycling  and  Other  Outdoor  Uses. 

(For  Description  see  Page  463.) 


Back  View. 

(To  be  Gathered  or 
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Side-Front  View. 


London  serge,  such  as  is  used  for  boys’  suits,  or  mixed  cloth 
might  be  employed  successfully  in  the  development  of  the  New¬ 
market  made  by  pattern  No.  8665,  which  is  in  ten  sizes  for 
ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and 
costs  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents.  The  skirt  widens  toward  the  bottom 
like  dress  skirts  and  is  made  with  laps  and  plaits  at  the  back. 
The  body  portion  is  loose  in  front  and  close-fitting  at  the  back, 
both  the  body  and  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  being  covered  by  a  cir¬ 
cular,  rippling  cape,  which  is  a  dressy  feature  of  the  garment. 

A  pointed  strap,  adjusted  some  distance  below  the  rolling 
collar,  holds  the  edges  of  the  cape  closely  together  and  se¬ 
cures  a  graceful  adjustment.  The  collar  may  be  inlaid  with 
velvet  or  made  of  the  goods,  as  preferred,  and  a  lining  of  bright 
or  sober  hued  silk  may  be  added  to  the  cape. 

Rough-surfaced  coating  would  admirably  carry  out  the  mode 

embodied  in  pattern  No.  8504, 
which  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for 
ladies  from  twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches,  bust  measures, 
and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.  The 
coat  is  a  double-breasted  sack 
style,  with  an  applied  yoke  de¬ 
fining  one  point  at  the  back  and 
two  in  front.  Only  two  buttons 
are  employed  in  the  closing,  one 
being  placed  near  the  lower  edge 
of  the  yoke  and  the  other  right 
below.  The  high  collar,  a  Medici 
in  style,  may  be  made  of  velvet, 
which  always  exerts  a  softening 
influence,  and  the  reversed  cuffs 
finishing  the  Paquin  sleeves  may 
match  it.  This  coat  is  loose  and 
flaring  all  round,  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  best  adapted  to  slender 
forms. 

The  Empire  coat,  cut  by  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8457,  which  is  in  ten 
sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  costs  Is.  3d. 
or  30  cents,  is  likewise  planned 
for  slender  figures,  and  is 
an  eminently  dressy  mode. 
It  may  be  fashioned  from 
light-gray  or  tan  smooth 
cloth,  from  brown  melton 
or  from  black  coating, 
as  preferred.  Two  box- 
plaits  are  formed  at  back 
and  front,  and,  if  decor¬ 
ation  be  desired,  it  may 
be  furnished  by  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  jet  or  silk  braid 
ornament  on  the  plaits. 
The  scolloped  collar  and 
cuffs  may  be  cut  from  vel¬ 
vet  and  edged  with  Persian 
lamb,  or  from  the  coat  ma¬ 
terial  and  finished  plainly. 
The  mutton-leg  sleeves  are 
shirred  twice  at  the  shoul¬ 
der  and  flare  in  puff  effect 
above  the  elbow. 

A  top  garment  easily  donned  and  always* smart  in  appearance 
is  the  blazer  jacket.  It  may  be  made  of  smooth,  rough  or  mixed 
coating.  A  stylish  design  for  such  a  jacket  is  furnished  by  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8661,  which  is  in  thirteen  sizes,  from  twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches,  bust  measures,  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 
Box-plaits  made  below  the  middle  three  seams  of  the  back  roll 
in  flute  fashion  and  display  the  lining  ef  silk  or  satin.  The 
fronts  are  closed  their  entire  depth,  but  may  be  rolled  back,  and 
are  shaped  in  revers  at  the  top,  a  rolling  collar  meeting  the 
revers  in  notches.  The  pockets  made  in  each  side  are  concealed 
by  laps.  Tne  sleeves  are  of  the  mutton-leg  order.  Velvet 
may  form  or  simply  inlay  the  collar. 

Any  of  the  jackets  here  shown  may  be  edged  with  Persian 
lamb,  Astrakhan  or  other  fashionable  fur  binding,  and  the  but¬ 
tons  used  for  closing  and  ornament  may  be  of  smoked  or  white 
pearl,  horn  or  bone  according  to  the  material  selected  for  the 
construction  of  the  garment  and  the  occasions  for  which  it  is 
intended. 


Side- Back  View. 


Girls’  Four-Gored  Skirt. 
(For  Description  see  Page  463.) 
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Figure  ISO.  248  T.—  LITTLE  GIRLS’ 
SMOCKED  DRESS. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  248  T.— This  illustrates  a 
Little  Girls’  dress.  The  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8647  and  costs  lOd.  or  20  cents, 
is  in  nine  sizes  for  little  girls  from  one- 
half  to  eight  years  of  age,  and  is 
differently  portrayed  on  page  467. 


and  bands  of  black  Astrakhan  provide  effect¬ 
ive  decoration.  The  coat  has  a  circular  skirt 
attached  to  a  quaint,  short  body  that  is  shaped 
by  shoulder  and  short  under-arm  seams  and 
closed  in  double-breasted  style  with  button¬ 
holes  and  buttons.  A  band  of  Astrakhan  con¬ 
ceals  the  joining  of  the  skirt  and  body  and  a 
similar  band  borders  the  rolling  collar  and 
the  round  cuffs  that  finish  the  full  sleeves. 

The  coat  will  be  made  of  faced  cloth,  corded 
silk,  plain  and  mixed  cloakings,  cashmere, 
etc.  It  may  be  prettily  lined  and  fur,  lace, 
braid,  embroidery,  etc.,  will  provide  appro¬ 
priate  decoration. 

The  Tam  O’Shanter  cap  matches  the  coat. 


Figure  No.  249  T. — This  illustrates  Child’s 
Long  Coat. — The  pattern  is  No.  8656, 
price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


This  dainty  dress 
is  here  pictured 
.  developed  in  elec¬ 

tric-blue  India  silk 
and  decorated  with 
insertion  and  lace 

Figure  No.  248  T. — This  illustrates  Little  edging,  pink  em- 

Girls’  Smocked  Dress. — The  pattern  is  broidery  silk  being 
No.  8647,  price  lOd.  or  20  cents.  used  for  the  smock- 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.)  ingand  fancy  stitch¬ 

ing.  The  skirt  is 
deeply  hemmed  at 

the  bottom,  the  hem  being  fancy-stitched  to  position,  and  at  the 
top  it  is  smocked  in  lattice  design  above  a  pointed  design  of 
honey-comb  smocking.  The  skirt  is  joined  to  a  square  "yoke 
shaped  by  shoulder  seams  and  closed  at  the  back  and  a  short 
body-lining  insures  a  comfortable  and  trim  appearance.  A  fancy 
collar  in  two  sections*  handsomely  decorated  with  insertion  and 
narrow  embroidered  edging  falls  smoothly  in  deep  points  over 
the  waist  and  sleeves.  The  full  sleeves  are  fancifully  smocked 
above  their  frilled  lower  edges.  The  designs  for  the  smocking 
are  described  in  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

Delicate  shades  of  cashmere  or  silk  and  pale  tints  of  Henrietta, 
crepon  and  veiling  are  commended  for  this  dress,  which  will  be 
becoming  to  either  little  blondes  or  brunettes  if  appropriate 
hues  be  selected. 

- ♦. - - 

Figure  No.  249  T.— CHILD’S  LONG  COAT. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  249  T. — This  illustrates  a  Child’s  coat.  The  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No.  8656  and  costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in  eight 
sizes  for  children  from  one-half  to  seven  years  of  age,  and 
may  be  seen  in  two  views  on  page  467  of  this  magazine. 

Fancy  blue  cloaking  was  chosen  for  this  handsome,  little  coat 


8639 

Front  View. 


8639 

Back  View. 


Little  Girls’  Gabrielle  Dress.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Pufp 
Sleeve  or  a  One-Seam  Leg-o’-Mutton  Sleeve  and 
with  a  Standing  or  Turn-Down  Collar.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  are  arranged  over  coat-shaped 
linings  that  are  finished  below  the  sleeves  to  have  the  effect  of 
round  cuffs.  The  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are  also  made  over 


LITTLE  GIRLS’  GABRIELLE  DRESS.  (To  be 
Made  with  a  Puff  Sleeve  or  a  One-Seam 
Leg-o’-Mutton  Sleeve  and  with  a  Standing 
or  Turn-Down  Collar.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8689. — This  dress  is  again  shown  at 
figure  D  47  in  this  magazine. 

Blue  figured  camel’s-hair  was  here  selected 
for  this  quaint  gabrielle  dress,  which  will  be 
especially  becoming  to  plump  little  girls.  The 
dress  is  fitted  by  side-front  and  side-back  gores 
reaching  to  the  shoulders  and  an  under-arm 
dart  in  each  side-front  gore.  The  shaping  of 
the  parts  causes  the  dress  to  hang  in  pretty, 
graceful  flutes  in  the  skirt  and  the  front  is 
smooth  and  expands  with 
a  stylish  flare  towards  the 
lower  edge.  The  closing 
is  made  at  the  back  with 
buttons  and  button-holes. 

The  neck  may  be  finished 
with  a  standing  or  turn-down  collar,  as  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  turn-down  collar  is  in  two  sec¬ 
tions,  the  ends  of  which  flare  slightly  at  the 
front  and  back.  The  sleeves  may  be  in  puff 
style  or  in  leg-o’-mutton  style,  as  preferred, 
both  being  illustrated.  The  puff  sleeves  are 
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coat-shaped  linings  and  stand  out  with  a  pretty  flare  at  the  top. 
This  little  dress  may  be  satisfactorily  developed  in  flannel, 

cheviot,  novelty 
goods,  camel’s- 
liair,  serge,  etc. 
It  will  be  found 
that  the  pattern 
is  well  suited  for 
dark  gingham, 
if  it  is  desired 
to  make  the 
dress  of  a  wash 
fabric. 

We  have  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8639  in 
seven  sizes  for 
little  girls  from 
one  to  seven 
years  old.  For 
a  girl  of  four 
years,  the  dress 
calls  for  four 
yards  and  a 
fourth  of  goods 
twenty-two  in¬ 
ches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and 
an  eighth  thirty 
inches  wide,  or 
two  yards  and 
five-eighths  thir¬ 
ty-six  inches 
wide,  or  two 
yards  and  a 
pattern,  10d.  or  20 


secured  with  feather-stitching.  At  the  top  the  skirt  is  fanci¬ 
fully  smocked  and  joined  to  the  bottom  of  the  yoke.  The  full 
sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  are  prettily  smocked  a  short 
distance  from  the  lower  edge,  which  is  turned  under  to  form  a 
frill  finish  about  the  hand.  At  the  neck  is  a  fanciful  collar  in 
two  sections,  shaped  to  form  a  series  of  points ;  it  is  effectively 
decorated  with  fancy  stitching.  If  preferred,  the  skirt  and 
sleeves  may  be  shirred,  as  shown  in  the  small  view.  The  method 
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Front  View. 


8656 

Back  View. 


Figure  No.  250  T. — This  illustrates  Child’s 
Jacket. — The  pattern  is  No.  8668, 
price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


Child’s  Coat,  with  Circular  Skirt. 
(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


fourth  forty-four  inches  wide, 
cents. 


Price  of 


Figure  No.  250  T.— CHILD’S  JACKET. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  250  T. — This  illustrates  a  Child’s  jacket.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8668  and  costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in  nine 
sizes  for  children  from  one-half  to  eight  years  of  age,  and  may 
be  seen  in  two  views  on  this  page. 

A  jaunty  little  top-garment  is  here  pictured  made  of  red  serge 
and  finished  in  tailor  style  with  machine-stitching.  Large  steel 
buttons  are  used  for  the  double-breasted  closing,  which  is  made 
to  the  neck.  The  jacket  has  box  fronts  and  a  wide  back  and  is 
made  to  follow  the  lines  of  the  figure  at  the  sides  and  back  by  a 
center  seam  and  under-arm  gores.  It  stands  out  in  large,  shal¬ 
low  flutes  at  the  back  and  the  neck  is  finished  with  a  sailor  col¬ 
lar  having  square  ends  that  flare  at  the  throat.  The  sleeves  are 
in  gathered  leg-o’ -mutton  style.  Side  pockets  in  the  fronts  have 
curved  openings. 

Gray,  brown,  tan  and  green  cloth  as  well  as  mixtures  are 
liked  for  children’s  jackets  and  a  decoration  of  braid  is  favored. 

The  large  hat  is  trimmed 
with  feathers. 


8668 

Front  Vieiv. 


8668 

Back  View. 


LITTLE  GIRLS’  DRESS, 

WITH  YOKE.  (To 
be  Smocked  or  Shirred.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8647. — At  figure 
No.  248  T  in  this  maga¬ 
zine  this  dress  is  again 
portrayed. 

This  dainty  dress  is  here 
illustrated  made  of  rose 
cashmere  smocked  with 
green  silk  and  decorated 
with  fancy  stitching.  The 
dress  is  arranged  over  a 
short  under  body  of  lining 
shaped  by  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams  and 
closed  at  the  back.  The 
upper  part  of  the  dress  is  a  square  yoke  shaped  by  shoul¬ 
der  seams,  and  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  yoke  is  joined  the 
skirt,  which  is  deeply  hemmed  at  the  bottom,  the  hem  being 


Child’s  Jacket. 

(For  Description  see  Page  468.) 

of  smocking  the  dress  is  fully  described  in  a  special  artichTin 
this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

Silk,  cashmere,  Henrietta,  vailing  and  similar  fabrics  will  be 
selected  for  the  dress,  and  embroidery  silk  of  a  contrasting,  color 
will  be  effective  in  the  smocking. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8647  in  nine  sizes  for  little  girls  from 
one-half  to  eight  years  of  age.  For  a  girl  of  four  years,  the 
dress  needs  four  yards  of  material  twenty-two  inches  wide  or 
three  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards 

thirty-six  inches  wide,  or 
two  yards  and  a  fourth 
forty-four  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or 
20  cents. 


864; 

Front  View. 

Little  Girls’  Dress,  with  Yoke. 

Shirred.) 

(For  Description  see  this 


8647 


CHILD’S  COAT,  WITH 
CIRCULAR  SKIRT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Pagey 

No.  8656. — At  figure 
No.  249  T  in  this  magazine 
this  coat  is  differently  illustrated. 

This  charming  style  of  long  coat  for 
a  child  is  here  pictured  made  of  blue 
eider-down.  The  quaint,  short  waist  has 
a  seamless  back,  and  shoulder  and  short 
under-arm  seams  connect  the  back  with 
the  fronts,  which  lap  and  close  in  double- 
breasted  style  with  button-holes  and  but¬ 
tons.  A  circular  skirt  having  a  center 
.  _  seam  is  joined  smoothly  to  the  lower  edge 

of  the  waist ;  its  shaping  causes  it  to  fall  in  rippling  folds  at  the 
sides  and  back  and  the  ends  of  the  skirt  lap  like  'the  fronts  of 
the  body.  1  he  full  sleeves  are  arranged  over  linings  of  similar 


8647 

Back  View. 

(To  be  Smocked  or 

Page.) 
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ehape  and  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  completed  with 
round  cuffs.  A  rolling  collar  with  flaring  ends  finishes  the  neck. 

Cloth,  serge,  cheviot 
or  eider-down  may  be 
chosen  for  an  outer  gar¬ 
ment  of  this  style. 

We  have  pattern  No. 

8656  in  eight  sizes  for  chil¬ 
dren  from  one-half  to 
«even  years  old.  For  a 
child  of  four  years,  the 
coat  calls  for  three  yards 
tnd  five-eighths  of  mate¬ 
rial  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  and 
Vhree-fourths  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  and 
«  half  thirty- six  inches 


two 

and 


8623 


8623 


yards  and  an  eighth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard 
five-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  three- 
eighths  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
10d.  or  20  cents. 


INFANTS’  CLOAK,  WITH  CAPE  (Which  may  be 
Smocked  or  Shirred)  SEWED  TO  A  ROUND  YOKE. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8623. — This  handsome  and  protective  little 
cloak  is  illustrated  made  of  white  silk  and  elabo¬ 
rately  trimmed  with  lace  and  ^feather-stitching. 
The  cloak  has  a  short,  plain  waist  shaped  by  shoul¬ 
der  and  under-arm  seams  and  closed  at  the  front 
with  buttons  and  button-holes;  and  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  waist  is  joined  a  straight,  full  skirt  that 
is  double-shirred  at  the  top.  The  sleeves  are  of  the 
one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  style  and  are  gathered  at 
the  top.  The  cape  is  two-thirds  the  length  of  the 
cloak.  The  upper  part  of  the  cape  is  a  round  yoke, 
decorated  at  its  lower  edge  with  a  row  of  feather- 
stitching,  and  the  full  lower  part  may  be  deeply 
smocked  or  shirred  at  the  top  and  is  joined  to  the 
yoke.  The  smocking  is  in  honeycomb  design.  A 
narrow  binding  of  the  material  and  a  frill  of  lace 
finishes  the  neck  and  a  deeper  frill  of  lace  borders 
the  lower  edge  of  the  cape.  The  cloak  is  lined 
throughout  with  quilted  silk. 

Attractive  cloaks  of  this  kind  are  made  of  cash- 
mere,  Henrietta,  heavily-corded  silk  or  soft  silk- 
and-wool  novelties,  and  trimmed  with  embroidery, 
lace,  fancy  stitching,  narrow  ribbon  or  braid. 

Pattern  No.  8623  is  in  one  size  only.  To  make  a 
cloak  like  it,  requires  five  yards  and  five-eighths  of 
goods  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and 
seven-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and 
five-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
and  a  fourth  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
and  five-eighths  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


8623 

Front  View. 


8623 

Rack  View. 


Infants’  Cloak,  with  Cape  (Which  May  be  Smocked  or  Shirred)  Sewed  to 

a  Round  Yoke. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


wide,  or  two  yards  and  three-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or 
■a  yard  and  a  half  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd. 
•or  20  cents. 

i) 

CHILD’S  JACKET. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  467.) 

No.  8668. — Another  view  of  this  jacket  is  given  at  figure  No. 
250  T  in  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

Maroon  serge  was  selected  for  the  stylish 
little  jacket  in  the  present  instance,  machine- 
stitching  providing  the  finish.  The  fronts  are 
loose  and  are  lapped  and  closed  to  the  throat 
in  double-breasted  style  with  button-holes 
and  pearl  buttons.  Curved  openings  are 
made  to  side  pockets  in  the  front.  The  back 
is  wide  and  is  rendered  shapely  by  a  center 
seam  and  under-arm  gores,  the  parts  being 
sprung  below  the  waist  to  form  large,  shallow 
ripples.  The  deep  sailor-collar  is  curved  over 
the  shoulders  and  has  square  ends  flaring  at 
the  throat ;  and  the  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are 
gathered  and  stand  out  in  a  stylishly  full 
puff  at  the  top. 

Jackets  for  little  folks  are  very  smart  when 
made  of  cloth  or  serge  in  dark-red  or  blue, 
trimmed  with  soutache  or  Hercules  braid  and 
gilt  buttons  or  finished  simply  with  stitching. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8668  in  nine  sizes  for 
children  from  one-half  to  eight  years  of  age. 

Of  one  material  for  a  child  of  four  years,  the  jacket  requires 
two  yards  and  three-fourths  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or 


INFANTS’  CIRCULAR  CAPE,  WITH  HOOD. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8664. — This  cape  is  among  the  newest  styles 
in  wraps  for  the  baby ;  it  is  pictured  made  of  pale- 
blue  cloth,  with  a  hood  lining  of  white  silk.  The 
cape  fits  smoothly  at  the  neck,  but  ripples  prettily 
all  round  because  of  its  circular  shaping.  The 
hood  is  in  Red  Riding-Hood  style  and  is  gathered  at  its  neck 
edge,  and  the  outer  edge  is  prettily  reversed  and  formed  in  a  frill 
by  an  elastic  inserted  in  a  casing  formed  a  little  in  from  the  edge. 

Eider-down,  cashmere,  French  flannel,  fancy  or  plain  cloth 
and  corded  or  India  silk  wTill  make  very  dainty  little  capes  of 
this  kind.  Feather-stitching  and  ribbon  are  suitable  decorations. 

Pattern  No.  8664  is  in  one  size  only,  and,  to  make  the  cape, 
requires  two  yards  and  a  fourth  of  goods  twenty-two  inches 


8664 

Front  View. 


Back  View. 


Infants’  Circular  Cape,  with  FIood.i 
(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

wide,  or  a  yard  and  three-fourths  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or 
a  yard  and  a  half  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  three- 
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eighths  forty-four  or  fifty-four  inches 
wide,  with  half  a  yard  of  silk  twenty 
inches  wide  to  line  the  hood.  Price  of 
pattern,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


INFANTS’  SACK. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8667. — The  deep  sailor-collar 
and  full  sleeves  make  this  little  sack 
of  white  cashmere  especially  pretty. 
The  sack  is  simply  shaped  by  shoulder 
and  under-arm  seams  and  is  closed 
at  the  throat  with  a  button  and  button¬ 
hole,  the  front  edges  flaring  slightly 
below.  The  sailor  collar  is  broad  and 
square  at  the  back  and  its  ends  flare 
prettily  from  the  throat.  Edging  forms 
a  tasteful  trimming  for  the.  collar  and 
the  edges  of  the  sack  and  also  for  round, 
roll-up  cuffs  that  finish  the  full  sleeves, 
which  are  gathered  at  their  upper  and 
lower  edges. 

French  flannel,  soft  silk,  eider-down 
and  Henrietta  cloth  in  pale  tints  are 
made  into  very  dainty  little  sacks  like 
this,  and  feather- stitching  is  liked  for 
decorating  them. 

Pattern  No.  8667  is  in  one  size  only, 
and,  to  make  the  sack  requires  a  yard 
and  three-eighths  of  goods  twenty- 
two  inches  wide,  or  one  yard  thirty 
inches  wide,  or  seven-eighths  of  a  yard 


‘C-il _ 
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Front  View 

Infants’  Sack. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


INFANTS’  TUFTED  WRAPPER  OR 
BATH-ROBE. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8627. — White  cheesecloth  was 
used  for  this  little  wrapper,  which  is 
lined  throughout  with  the  same  mate¬ 
rial,  interlined  with  sheet  wadding, 
and  then  tufted  with  blue  zephyr,  mak¬ 
ing  a  warm,  pretty  and  inexpensive 
garment.  The  fronts  and  back  are 
joined  in  shoulder  and  under-arm 
seams,  and  fulness  at  each  side  is  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  plait  in  the  arm’s-eve  at 
each  side  of  the  under-arm  seam.  The 
neck  is  finished  with  a  turn-over  collar, 
and  a  cord  and  tassel  made  of  the 
zephyr  is  passed  around  the  neck  un¬ 
der  the  collar  and  prettily  bowed  at 
the  front,  serving  to  fasten  the  wrap¬ 
per  at  the  throat.  The  little  sleeves 
are  in  coat  shape  and  have  a  seam  at 
the  back  of  the  arm  only. 

Soft  materials,  such  as  cheesecloth, 
challis,  cashmere,  India  silk,  etc.,  are 
most  suitable  for  little  wrappers  of  this 
style  and  baby  ribbon  may  trim  them. 

Pattern  No.  8627  is  in  one  size  only. 
To  make  a  garment  like  it,  requires 
two  yards  and  an  eighth  of  goods  twen¬ 
ty-two  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and 
three-fourths  twenty-seven  incheswide, 
or  a  yard  and  a  half  thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  a  yard  and  a  fourth  forty-four 


Front  View. 


Back  View. 


Infants’  Tufted  Wrapper  or  Bath-Robe. 
(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  three- 
fourths  of  a  yard 
forty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


Figure  No.  251  T. — This  illustrates  Little 
Boys’  Middy  Suit. — The  pattern  is 
No.  8614,  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

attractively  enhanced  by  the  decoration  of 
tons.  The  middy  vest  is  closed  at  the  back. 


tyles  for 


Figure  No.  251 T. — 

LITTLE  BOYS’ 
MIDDY  SUIT. 

(For  Illustration 
see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No. 
251T. — This  illus¬ 
trates  a  Little  Boys’ 
suit.  The  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8614 
and  costs  Is.  or  25 
cents,  is  in  six  sizes 
for  little  boys  from 
three  to  eight  years 
of  age,  and  is  shown 
again  in  two  views 
on  page  470  of  this 
number  of  The  De¬ 
lineator. 

The  combination 
of  blue-and-white 
cloth  here  effected 
in  the  jaunty  suit  is 
gilt  braid  and  but- 
The  jacket  opens 


inches  wide,  with  a 
yard  and  a  half  of 
material  thirty-six 
inches  wide  to  line. 
Price  of  pattern, 
7d.  or  15  cents. 


ous, 
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over  the  vest  and  is 
of  uniform  lower 
outline.  Its  deep 
sailor-collar  extends 
quite  broadly  upon 
the  sleeves.  A  left 
breast-pocket  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  welt. 

The  short  trous¬ 
ers  are  closed  at  the 
sides  and  openings 
below  the  outside 
seams  are  closed 
with  buttons  and 
button-holes. 

To  small  boys 
there  seems  a  great 
charm  in  suits  that 
suggest  the  soldier 
or  sailor.  A  nauti¬ 
cal  suit  like  the  one 
here  shown  made  of 
blue  and  red  or 
white  flannel,  serge 

or  tweed  will  be  made  doubly  attractive  by  a  braid  decora¬ 
tion  and  an  appliqueed  anchor  or  other  emblem  oh  the  vest. 


Figure  No.  252  T. — This  illustrates  Little 
Boys’  Suit. — The  patterns  are  Little  Boys’ 
Reefer  Jacket  No.  8615,  price  lOd.  or  20 
cents;  and  Knee  Trousers  No.  3163,  price 
Id.  or  15  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  470.) 
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Other  developments  will  unite  fawn  and  green,  red  and  black, 
or  brown  and  w^hite.  Braid  decorations  are  strongly  adhered  to 
for  suits  of  this  kind  and  emblems  areaappropriate  adornments. 
The  cap  is  in  sailor  style. 


Figure  No.  252  T.— LITTLE  BOYS’  SUIT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  469.) 

Figure  No.  252  T. — This  illustrates  a  Little  Boys’  jacket  and 
trousers.  The  jacket  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8615  and  costs 
lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in  six  sizes 
for  little  boys  from  three  to  eight 
years  of  age,  and  may  be  seen 
again  on  this  page.  The  trous¬ 
ers  pattern,  which  is  No.  3163 
and  costs  7d.  or  15  cents,  is  in 
eight  sizes  from  three  to  ten 
years  old,  and  is  also  shown  on 
its  label. 

Wool  diagonal  wras  here  used 
for  this  stylish  suit,  the  finish 
being  given  by  stitching.  The 
trousers  are  of  knee  length  and 
are  closed  at  the  sides. 

The  jacket  has  side  and  change 
pockets,  the  openings  to  which 
are  finished  with  laps,  and  a  left 
breast-pocket  completed  with 
a  wTelt.  The  jacket  is  closed 
in  double-breasted  style.  A 
rolling  collar  reverses  the  fronts 
in  lapels  above  the  closing  and 
the  side  seams  end  above  under- 
laps  allowed  on  the  fronts.  The 
sleeves  are  shapely  and  comfort¬ 
able. 

Suits  like  this  are  made  of 
tweed,  rough  suitings  in  plain  or 
mixed  varieties,  cheviot  and  oth¬ 
er  durable  materials,  and  braid 
and  stitching  are  equally  appro¬ 
priate  for  finishing.  Reefers  are 
quite  as  often  made  up  inde- 
pently  as  they  are  to  form  parts 
of  suits. 

The  Derby  hat  is  of  correct 
shape. 


are  closed  with  button-holes  and  buttons,  and  the  trousers  are 
closed  at  the  sides.  The  tops  of  the  trousers  are  finished 
with  under-waistbands,  in  which  button-holes  are  made  for 
attachment  to  an  underwaist. 

There  is  always  a  demand  for  such  jaunty  little  suits  as  this 
for  small  boys.  They  are  made  of  serge,  cheviot,  etc.,  and 
trimmed  with  braid,  stitching,  buttons  and  emblems.  A  very 
dressy  little  suit  was  made  of  garnet  cloth,  with  the  collar  and 
vest  of  deep-cream  cloth.  Gilt  soutache  braid  outlined  the  col¬ 
lar  and  was  arranged  in  several  rows  below  the  neck  of  the  vest, 

a  gilt  anchor  being  placed  below 
this  latter  decoration. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8614  in 
six  sizes  for  little  boys  from 
three  to  eight  years  old.  To 
make  the  suit  for  a  boy  of  five 
years,  will  require  two  yards  of 
navy-blue  with  seven-eighths  of 
a  yard  of  red  flannel  each  twen¬ 
ty-seven  inches  wfide.  Of  one 
material,  the  suit  needs  two  yards 
and  three-fourths  twenty-seven 
inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and 
three-eighths  fifty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25 
cents. 


8614 

Front  View. 

Little  Boys’.  Suit,  Consisting  of  a  Jacket  with  Sailor  Col¬ 
lar,  a  Middy  Yest,  and  Short  Trousers  without  a  Fly. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


8615 

Front  View. 


8615 

Back  View. 


Little  Boys’  Reefer  Jacket. 
(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


LITTLE  BOYS’  SUIT,  CONSIST¬ 
ING  OF,  A  JACKET  WITH 

SAILOR  COLLAR,  A  MIDDY 

YEST,  AND  SHORT  TROUS¬ 
ERS  WITHOUT  A  FLY. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8614. — This  natty  suit  is 
again  represented  at  figure  No. 

251  T  in  this  number  of  The 
Delineator. 

The  middy  vest  and  open 
jacket  are  attractive  features  of 
this  suit,  in  which  navy-blue 
and  red  flannel  are  here  united. 

The  vest  is  simply  shaped  by 
side  and  shoulder  se$ms  and  is 
closed  at  the  center  of  the  back 
with  buttons  and  button-holes. 

The  neck  and  the  lower  edge, 
which  is  nicely  rounded  at  the 
front,  are  finished  with  stitching. 

The  back  of  the  jacket  is  curved  to  the  figure  bjr  a  center 
seam  and  joins  the  fronts  in  shoulder  and  side  seams.  The 
fronts  opens  all  the  w ay  and  are  reversed  at  the  top  by  the 
deep  sailor  collar,  which  extends  quite  broadly  over  the  comfort¬ 
able  sleeves.  Stitching  and  buttons  decorate  the  jacket. 

Inside  and  outside  leg  seams,  a  center  seam  and  liip  darts 
perform  .the  shaping  of  the  trousers,  the  outside  leg  seams 
ending  at  the  top  of  underlaps  on  the  backs.  These  openings 
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Front  View. 


Boys'  Three-Button  Cutaway  Sack  Coat. 
(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


LITTLE  BOYS’  REEFER 
JACKET. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8615. — Another  view  of 
this  jacket  may  be  observed  by 
referring  to  figure  No.  252  T  in 
this  magazine. 

The  material  here  illustrated 
in  the  jacket  is  rough  mixed 
coating.  The  broad,  seamless 
back  joins  the  fronts  in  side 
and  shoulder  seams,  the  side 
seams  being  terminated  at  the 
top  of  short  underlaps  allowed 
on  the  fronts.  A  rolling  collar 
reverses  the  fronts  in  lapels 
above  the  closing,  which  is  made 
in  double-breasted  style  with 
button-holes  and  bone  buttons. 
Side  pockets  and  a  change 
pocket  in  the  right  front  are 
completed  with  laps,  while  a 
welt  finishes  a  left  breast-pocket. 
A  button  decorates  each  sleeve 
below  a  row  of  doubled  braid 
outlining  a  cuff,  and  braid  trims 
all  the  free  edges  of  the  jacket. 

A  reefer  jacket  is  a  most  prac¬ 
tical  garment,  being  liked  for 
school  wear  and  kindred  uses. 
Its  convenience  and  comfort  are 
obvious.  All  rough  coatings  are 
appropriate,  and  melton,  kersey 
and  other  smooth  cloths  are 
also  liked.  Braid  and  stitching 
are  equally  suitable  for  a  finish, 
and  bone,  gilt  or  horn  buttons, 
like  those  used  for  the  closing, 
are  generally  set  on  the  sleeves 
at  cuff  depth  or  in  an  upright 
row  of  three. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8615 
in  six  sizes  for  little  boys  from 
three  to  eight  years  old.  To 
make  the  jacket  for  a  boy  of 
five  years,  will  require  a  yard 
and  seven-eighths  of  material  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  one 
yard  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


8617 

Back  View. 


BOYS’  THREE-BUTTON  CUTAWAY  SACK  COAT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8617. — This  favored  style  of  coat  is  pictured  made  of 
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mixed  cheviot,  and  stitching  and  bone  buttons  provide  the 
finish.  The  back  is  made  shapely  by  side  seams  and  a  center 
seam,  and  the  fronts  are  rounded  toward  the  back  below  the 
closing,  which  is  made  with  three  buttons  and  holes.  At  the 
top  the  fronts  are  turned  back  in  small  lapels  that  form  notches 
with  the  coat  collar.  The  sleeves  fit  well  and  are  comfortably 
wide.  A  change  pocket  is  inserted  in  the  right  front  and  a  left 
breast-pocket  is  finished  with  a  welt,  while  side  pockets  are 
completed  with  laps  having  rounding  lower  front  corners. 

Coats  of  this  style  are  appropriate  for  best  wear,  as  well  as 
for  school  and  general  uses.  They  are  a  little  more  dressy  than 
the  regular  sack  coat  and  are  preferred  by  many  to  the  cutaway 
for  ordinary  uses.  Tweed, 
homespun  and  similar 
materials  and  also  diago¬ 
nal,  cassimere,  wide  and 
narrow  wale  serge,  etc., 
are  suitable  for  it.  Other 
materials  for  boys’  wear 
are  unfinished  worsteds, 
silk-and-wool  mixtures 
and  cheviot  both  plain 
and  mixed.  Either  ma¬ 
chine-stitching  or  bind¬ 
ings  of  silk  or  mohair 
braid  may  provide  the 
completion. 

We  have  pattern  No. 

8617  in  twelve  sizes  for 
boys  from  five  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  For  a  boy 
of  eleven  years,  the  coat 
requires  two  yards  and 
three-eighths  of  material 
twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  a 
yard  and  three-eighths  fifty- 
four  inches  wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


A  blouse  like  this  is  a  most  comfortable  garment  for  a  boy 
and  may  be  worn  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  being  appropriate 
for  school  wear  and  for  outdoor  diversions.  Flannel,  serge, 
pique  and  soft  woollens  may  be  selected  for  the  blouse  and 
machine-stitching  will  provide  a  neat  finish.  A  blouse  made 
specially  for  boating  excursions  might  be  of  navy-blue  flannel 
with  a  collar,  pocket  and  cuffs  of  blue-and-white  striped  flannel. 
Blue  braid  might  trim  these  accessories. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8616  in  fourteen  sizes  for  boys  from 
three  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a  boy  of  eleven  years,  the 
blouse  calls  for  three  yards  and  seven-eighths  of  goods  twenty- 
seven  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  five-eighths  thirty-six 

inches  wide,  or  a  yard 
and  a  half  fifty-four  inch¬ 
es  wide.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Back  View. 


8616 

Front  View. 

Boys’  Blouse  (Buttoned  to  the  Throat),  with  Sailor  Collar. 
(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


BOYS’  BLOUSE  (Buttoned 
to  the  Throat),  WITH  SAILOR 
COLLAR. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8616. — This  comfort¬ 
able  blouse  is  pictured  made 
of  blue  serge  and  finished  with 
machine-stitching.  The  fronts 
and  back  are  joined  in  shoulder 
and  under-arm  seams,  and  an 
elastic  or  tape  is  inserted  in  a 
hem  at  the  lower  edge  to  draw 
the  edge  in  about  the  waist,  the 
blouse  drooping  in  the  regular 
way.  The  closing  is  made  to 
the  neck  at  the  center  of  the 
front  with  button-holes  and  but¬ 
tons,  and  a  patch  pocket  finished 
with  a  pointed  lap  is  applied  on 

the  left  front.  The  sailor  collar  has  square  ends  that  flare  sty¬ 
lishly  from  the  throat.  The  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and 
bottom  and  completed  with  cuffs  that  are  closed  at  the  back 
of  the  arm  below  openings  finished  with  underlaps  and  over¬ 
laps  in  regular  shirt-sleeve  style. 


fitted 
by  a 
b$ck 
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Men’s  and  Youths’  Leggings. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


MEN’S  AND  YOUTHS’ 
LEGGINGS. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  1178. — These  leg¬ 
gings  are  of  the  style 
worn  by  the  most  fash¬ 
ionable  riders;  they  are 
pictured  made  of  cloth 
and  finished  with  machine- 
stitching.  The  pattern 
provides  for  three  lengths 
— one  extending  to  the 
knee,  another  to  a  little 
below  and  the  third  still 
shorter.  The  legging  is 
smoothly  about  the  leg 
well  curved  seam  at  the 
and  is  closed  a  little  to 
one  side  of  the  front  with  but¬ 
ton-holes  and  buttons.  It  is 
curved  high  over  the  instep, 
and  straps  stitched  on  under¬ 
neath  near  the  top  have  but¬ 
ton-holes  worked  in  them  to 
pass  over  buttons  sewed  on  the 
trousers,  to  keep  the  leggings 
from  slipping  down. 

With  bicycling  as  well  as 
with  equestrian  suits,  leggings 
of  this  style  are  very  popular. 
They  usually  match  the  trousers 
in  material  and  finish.  Cordu¬ 
roy  is  a  material  that  meets 
with  general  favor,  and  covert 
cloth,  plain  cloth  and  some¬ 
times  mixtures  are  also  used. 
The  number  of  rows  of  stitch¬ 
ing  will  accord  with  the  num¬ 
ber  finishing  the  suit  if  one  is  fas¬ 
tidious,  and  horn  or  bone  buttons 
will  be  used  for  the  closing. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1178  in  four  sizes  from  thirteen  to  six¬ 
teen  inches,  calf  measure.  For  a  person  whose  calf  measures 
fifteen  inches,  a  pair  of  leggings  requires  seven-eighths  of  a  yard 
of  material  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  half  a  yard  fifty-four 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


1178 


GARMENT  -  MAKING  EXPLAINED  AND  SIMPLI¬ 
FIED. — “  The  Art  of  Garment  Cutting,  Fitting  and  Making,” 
published  by  us,  will  yield  a  complete  education  in  the 
science  of  making  feminine  garments  to  all  who  give  it  intelli¬ 
gent  study.  It  treats  the  subject  in  an  original  manner,  nearly 
all  the  methods  described  being  the  result  of  experiments  made 
to  determine  the  simplest,  most  economical  and  most  artistic  sys¬ 
tem  of  dressmaking,  and  the  instructions  being  clear  and  complete 
and  supplemented  by  full  illustrations.  The  tailor  mode  of  de¬ 
veloping  women’s  garments  is  fully  explained,  and  a  separate 
chapter  is  devoted  to  renovation  and  “making  over,”  giving  the 
book  a  special  value  to  home  dressmakers  who,  from  either 
necessity  or  choice,  desire  to  practise  economy.  The  scientific 
principles  which  govern  the  construction  of  our  patterns  have 


been  used  in  this  work,  which  will  give  useful  hints  to  the 
most  skilful  dressmakers  and  ladies’  tailors,  as  well  as  valuable 
instruction  to  the  amateur  who  sews  for  herself  and  family. 
Price,  2s.  (by  post,  2s.  3d.)  or  50  cents  per  Copy. 

\ENETIAN  IRON  WORK. — The  information,  instruction 
and  designs  contained  in  this  handsomely  illustrated  manual 
will  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  every  one  interested  in  Venetian 
Iron  Work.  The  details  are  minute,  the  implements  fully 
described,  and  the  designs  so  clear  and  comprehensive  that  the 
veriest  amateur  will  have  no  difficulty  in  developing  the  work. 
It  offers  a  new  field  to  the  clever  Amateur  Decorator,  and  in  the 
multitude  of  its  designs  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  to  the 
skilled  worker.  Price,  Is.  (by  post,  Is.  2d.)  or  25  cents  per  Copy. 
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some  minor  ac¬ 
cessory  of  the 
basque  to  indi¬ 
cate  some  sort 
of  kinship. 

General  meth¬ 
ods  of  finishing 
are,  of  course, 
about  the  same 
as  hitherto,  al¬ 
though  there 
may  be  various 


at  Ho/ie. 

Z< For  Illustrations  see  Pages  472  to  474.) 

There  is  surely  the  charm  of  variety  to  commend  the  modes 
now  in  vogue,  and  when  to  this  are  added  originality  of  design, 

the  beauty  of 
artistic  colorings 
and  an  unlimit¬ 
ed  lavishness  of 
trimmings,  there 
would  seem 
nothing  left  to 
be  desired  by 
the  most  capri¬ 
cious  of  Fash¬ 
ion’s  devotees. 

The  silks  used 
for  fanciful 
dressy  gowns 
are  royally 
splendid  and 
jewelled  trim¬ 
mings  add  to 
their  richness. 
The  tailor 


Figure  No.  61 Y. 

Figures  Nos.  61 Y  and  62  Y. — La¬ 
dies’  Newmarkets.  Figure  No. 
61 Y. — (Cut  by  Pattern  No.  8665; 
10  sizes;  28  to  46  inches,  bust  meas¬ 
ure;  price  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents.) 
Figure  No.  62  Y. — (Cut  bv  Pattern 
No.  8649;  10  sizes;  28  to  46  inches, 
bust  measure;  price  Is.  8d.  or  40 
cents.) 

gown,  made  with  smart  braid  trim¬ 
mings,  fully  deserves  the  many 
friends  it  has  made. 

Those  who  elect  to  wear  separate 
skirts  and  basques  require  that  they 
shall  not  be  so  radically  different 
as  those  recently  favored,  the  skirt 
cabric  being  used  for  a  girdle  or 


of 

neatness  in 
the  execution 
of  the  accept¬ 
ed  comple¬ 
tions.  There 
are,  how¬ 
ever,  many 
details  in  fin¬ 
ishing  that 
rarely  re¬ 
ceive  atten¬ 
tion  from 
home  dress¬ 
makers.  One 
of  these  con- 
cerns  the 
facing  of 
skirts 
narrow 
— the 
used 
bind 
seams  —  ap¬ 
plied  over 
the  edsre  of 


tape 


kind 


Figure  No.  62  Y. 


Figure  No.  63  Y. — Ladies’  Evening  Toi¬ 
lette.— (Cut  by  Waist  Pattern  No.  8660; 
13  sizes;  28  to  46  inches,  bust  measure; 
price  Is.  or  25  cents;  and  Skirt  Pattern  No. 
8650;  9  sizes;  20  to  36  inches,  waist  meas¬ 
ure;  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.) 

(For  Desciiptions  of  Figures  Nos.  61 Y,  62  Y  and 
63  Y,  see  “  Dieesmaking  at  Home,”  on  Page  473.) 


the  facing  gives  a  very  neat  finish  aud 
involves  but  little  labor.  The  seams  of 
skirts  and  their  linings  may  be  made  sep¬ 
arately  and  then  placed  together  so  that 
no  raw  edges  show ;  or  they  may  be  taken 
up  together,  the  edges  being  bound  or 
pinked.  Still  another  way — rather  fanci¬ 
ful  but  neat,  withal — is  to  make  the  seams 
together  in  the  lower  part  of  the  skirt 
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Figure  No.  64  Y.— Ladies’  Street  Toilette.— (Cut 
by  Skirt  Pattern  No.  8672  ;  9  sizes:  20  to  36  inches,  waist 
measure;  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents;  and  Jacket  Pattern 
No.  8679;  13  sizes;  28  to  46  inches,  bust  measure;  price 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.) 


and  separately 
above.  ■  The 
raw  edges  show¬ 
ing  in  the  lower 
part  are  scol¬ 
loped  or  fin.- 
ished  in  any 
preferred  way; 
the  seams  com¬ 
ing  on  the  in¬ 
side,  of  course, 
are  made  separ¬ 
ately. 

Inexperienced 
dressmakers  fre¬ 
quently  find  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  finish¬ 
ing  the  separate 
body-lining  of 
loose,  full  wrap¬ 
pers.  The  seams 
of  the  lining  and 
outside  that  are 
not  taken  up 
together  should 
be  held  in  place 
by  tackings,  the 
usual  binding, 
over-casting  or 
pinking  being 
then  done. 
When  the  lining 
is  short  it  should 
be  pinked  at  the 
bottom,  or,  bet¬ 
ter  still,  turned 
under,  the  edge 
being  fancy- 
stitehed  to  po¬ 
sition.  Small 


skirt  extenders  are  sometimes  worn  to  take  the  place  of  the 
hair-cloth  which  is  now  never  continued  to  the  belt  at  the  back 
of  skirts.  Neither  is  the  stiffening  as  deep  in  anjr  part  of  the 
skirt  as  formerly,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  bein«'  the  usual 
depth.  ° 

Figures  Nos.  61  Y  and  62  Y.— Ladies’  Newmarkets.—1 Two 
popular  styles  of  long  top-garments  are  shown  at  these  fio-ures. 
1  hey  are  neat  in  both  design  and  development  and  have  perfect 
good  style  to  recommend  them. 

The  long  coat  illustrated  at  figure  No.  61  Y  is  a  Newmarket 
for  which  smoke-gray  cheviot  was  used,  the  finish  of  stitchino- 
being  trim  and  appropriate.  Loose  fronts  closed  all  the  way 
down  with  large  buttons  contrast  pleasingly  with  a  fitted  back 
showing  coat  laps  and  plaits  below  the  waist-line.  Side  pockets 
are  inserted,  and  the  sleeves  are  of  the  leg-o’-mutton  order.  A 
circular  cape,  showing  the  grace  usual  in  this  style,  is  fastened 
on  beneath  the  turn-down  collar,  and  a  pointed  strap  connects 
its  front  edges  at  the  bust,  insuring  a  becoming  adjustment.  The 
pattern  used  is  No.  8665,  price  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 

The  design  for  the  long  coat  shown  at  figure  No  62  Y  was 
furnished  by  pattern  J^To.  8649,  which  costs  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 
The  coat  was  made  of  dark-green  broadcloth  and  has  been 
named  the  bell  Newmarket,  bell  sleeves  being  combined  with 
the  usual  features  of  this  style.  The  loose  fronts  are  closed  with 
bone  buttons.  A  deep  rolling  collar  finishes  the  neck  The 
sleeves  are  shaped  to  flare  widely  toward  the  wrist  and  o-athers 
at  .the  top  increase  their  fulness.  The  side  pockets  are°of  the 
patch  variety,  and  a  left  breast-pocket  is  also  provided. 

Figure  No.  63  Y. — Ladies’  Evening  Toilette. — The  youth¬ 
ful  grace  of  this  toilette  is  enhanced  by  the  tasteful  selection  of 
materials  here  made.  A  combination  of  plain  and  spanned 
black  chiffon  is  effected  in  the  waist,  and  brocade  in  a  rich 
dark-green  shade  is  used  for  the  skirt,  the  decoration  bein«-  of 
gieen-and- white  taffeta  ribbon.  The  waist  shows  the  always 
admirable  Pompadour  outline.  Full  side-fronts  that  flare  toward 
the  shoulders  over  a  full  center-front  are  outlined  by  the  pretty 
arrangement  of  ribbon,  which  falls  upon  the  skirt  and  is  caught 
under  Rhinestone  ornaments  to  a  ribbon  belt.  The  effect  of  the 
front,  without  the  decoration,  is  repeated  at  the  back,  except 
that  the  side-backs  quite  meet  at  the  waist-line.  The  sleeves 


Figure  No.  65  Y. 


Figure  No.  66  Y. 


Figure  No.  67  Y. 


^Sntsj^an^BasqJw-WaterPattern^k?1 86TI M3  sizes ^28  to 46  inches  tnistfmeasii^p8^*'  RAV1  N°R650;  9  sizes;  20  to  36  inches,  wai 
by  Pattern  No.  8619;  13  sizes;  28  to  46  inches  bust  measure-  nri’ce  is  rh’  nr  l? me  *?urei, P,nce  ls'  or  80  cent8b  Figure  No.  66  Y. -(Cut 

88  to  46  inches- bust dws&sri 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  64  Y,  65  Y,  66  Y  and  67  Y,  see  “Dressmaking  at  Home,”  on  Page  474.) 
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are  simply  very  full  frills  that 
spread  broadly  and  surround  the 
arm  in  voluminous  folds.  The 
seven-gored  skirt,  though  flaring 
fashionably,  is  quite  smooth  at 
the  front  and  sides,  but  at  the 
back  it  hangs  in  full  folds  that 
may  be  due  to  gathers  or  plaits. 
The  patterns  used  are  waist  No. 
8660,  price  Is.  or  25  cents,  and 
skirt  No.  8650,  which  costs  Is. 
3d.  or  30  cents. 

Figure  No.  64  Y. —  Ladies* 
Street  Toilette. — This  toilette 
bears  the  stamp  of  Fashion’s 
approval  for  Autumn  and  Win¬ 
ter  wear  on  the  promenade  or 
for  shopping.  The  skirt  is  made 
of  silver-gray  mohair  and  trim¬ 
med  with  black  braid.  It  was 
fashioned  with  five  gores  by 
pattern  No.  8672,  price  Is.  3d.  or 
30  cents.  It  is  smooth-fitting 
at  the  front  and  sides,  while  the 
back  maybe  gathered  or  plaited, 
and  it  shows  the  fashionable  out¬ 
lines.  The  brown  boucle  coat¬ 
ing  used  for  the  jacket  is  a 
novelty  so  dressy  as  to  require 
no  trimming  or  finish.  The 
well-fitted  back  has  plaited  ful¬ 
ness  in  the  skirt,  and  the  loose 
fronts  are  closed  with  two  large 
buttons  and  button-holes  below 
square  lapels  that  flare  from  a 
rolling  collar.  The  sleeves  are 
finished  with  round  cavalier 
cuffs.  Side  pockets  are  inserted 
and  are  neatly  completed  with 
laps.  The  jacket  was  cut  by 
pattern  No.  8679,  price  Is.  3d. 
or  30  cents. 

Figures  Nos.  65  Y,  66  Y  and 
67  Y. — Ladies’  Gowns  for 
Dressy  Wear. — Any  of  these 
styles  may  do  duty  at  a  day 
reception,  as  a  visiting  gown  or 
serve  on  any  occa¬ 
sion  that  does  not 
quite  require  a 
gown  of  ceremony 
made  decollete. 

A  dainty  ribbon 
decoration  and  a 
simple  arrangement 
of  lace  increase  the 
charm  of  the  toi¬ 
lette  shown  at  fig¬ 
ure  No.  65  Y  made 
of  figured  chine 
taffeta.  Full  fronts 
that  droop  just 
enough  to  impart¬ 
becoming  softness 
give  excuse  for  the 
ribbon  trimming. 

In  harmony  with 
this  fulness  are  the 
sleeves,  which  have 
puffs  reaching  to 
the  elbow  and 
supplemented  by 


Figure  No.  68  Y.— Ladies’  Visiting  Gown.— (Cut  bv  Pattern 
No.  8620;  13  sizes;  28  to  46  inches,  bust  measure; 
price  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents.) 

(For  Description  see  “  Dressmaking  at  Home,”  on  Page  475.)  ] 


teristic  of  prevailing  modes 
gathers  effecting  the  stylish  dis¬ 
posal  of  fulness  at  the  back. 
The  front  of  the  basque-waist 
has  fulness  plaited  to  a  point  at 
the  lower  edge  and  above  the 
bust  it  is  rolled  in  two  revers, 
a  facing  of  plain  silk  overlaid 
with  lace  covering  the  lining 
revealed  above.  The  revers  are 
faced  with  the  plain  silk  and 
are  lace-trimmed,  and  epaulettes 
standing  out  over  the  sleeves 
match  the  revers.  A  frill  of 
lace  droops  from  the  top  of  the 
collar.  The  back  of  the  waist 
may  be  made  with  only  a  cen¬ 
ter  seam  or  may  be  fitted  in 
the  regular  way.  The  sleeves 
are  in  mutton-leg  style,  close- 
fitting  below  puffed  fulness  at 
the  top,  and  they  are  completed 
with  pointed,  turn-up  cuffs 
below  which  frills  of  lace  droop 
over  the  hands.  Ribbon  defines 
the  lower  outline  of  the  waist, 
which  in  this  instance  is  pointed. 
A  box-plaited  peplum  may  be 
added  at  the  back,  however,  if 
the  peplum  effect,  which  is  just 
now  very  popular,  is  admired. 

A  skirt  of  black  satin  and  a 
basque  almost  entirely  of  plaid 
silk  compose  the  toilette  shown 
at  figure  No.  67  Y,  relation 
between  -the  basque  and  skirt 
being  established  by  sleeve  caps 
of  black  satin  and  a  stock  of 
black  satin  ribbon.  The  basque 
extends  to  jacket  depth  at  the 
back,  where  it  is  much  rippled 
in  the  skirt,  but  in  front  it  ends 
at  the  waist-line,  the  full  fronts 
being  crossed  by  a  wrinkled 
girdle-section.  The  caps  are 
pointed  and  are  decorated  with 
fancy  buttons  and  a  frill  of 


Figure  No.  1. — Fancy-Work  Basket. 

“  The  Work- 


(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  1  and  2,  see 
Table,”  on  Page  475.) 


The 

The 


pointed  caps  that  fall  upon  them  in  numerous  ripples, 
back  also  is  full,  and  a  wrinkled  ribbon  stock  is  added, 
back  of  the  skirt  may  be  plaited  or  gathered  to  hang  in  rolling 
folds,  and  the  front  and  sides  are  smooth.  Seven  gores  are 
comprised  in  the  skirt,  which  is  shaped  by  pattern  No.  8650, 
price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.  The  basque-waist  pattern.  No.  8671, 
costs  the  same. 

Figure  No.  66  Y  shows  a  costume  made  of  figured  and  plain 
white  faille  by  pattern  No.  8619,  which  costs  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 
The  skirt  is  in  eight  gores  and  shows  the  flare  and  flutes  charac- 


Figure  No.  2. — Waste-Paper  Basket. 
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Bruges  lace ;  they  are  sustained  by  puffs  formed  at  the  top  of 
the  leg-o’-muttou  sleeves,  which  define  the  arm  clearly  from 
above  the  elbow  to  the  wrist.  The  pattern  of  the  basque  is 

No.  8034  and 
costs  Is.  3d.  or 
30  cents.  The 
skirt  is  a  pleas¬ 
ing  style  shaped 
according  to 
pattern  No. 
8072,  price  Is. 
3d.  or  30  cents. 
It  has  five  gores 
and  shows  a 
smooth  effect  at 
the  front  and 
sides,  while  roll¬ 
ing  folds  result 
at  the  back  from 
gathers  or  plaits. 

Figure  No. 
08  Y.  —  Ladies’ 
Visiting  Gown. 
— The  dressi¬ 
ness  of  the  mode 
is  well  shown  in 
the  combination 
here  represent¬ 
ed,  mulberry 
zibeline,  dark- 
olive  velvet  and 
white  silk.  Full 
fronts  crossed 


of  making.  A  strip  of  chip  held  in  shape  by  a  wood  found¬ 
ation  forms  the  sides  and  handle,  both  being  decorated  with  a 
pretty  design  in  burnt  work.  A  section  of  old-rose  silk  secured 


Figure  No.  3. — Soiled-Clothes 
Hamper. 


by  a  wrinkled  girdle-section  appear 
between  rounding  boleros  that  are 
folded  back  above  the  bust  infancy 
revers,  a  facing  of  velvet  and  a 
decoration  of  small  pearl  buttons 
making  the  revers  additionally  or¬ 
namental.  The  velvet  is  also  made 
into  a  stock  decorated  at  each  side 
wdth  a  lace  rosette,  and  is  used  for 
round,  flaring  cuffs  that  roll  up 
from  the  wrists  of  the  gracefully 
puffed  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves.  But¬ 
tons  trim  the  cuffs  and  coiled  silk 
soutache  braid  ornaments  the  bo¬ 
leros  below  the  revers,  the  braid 
decoration  being  repeated  on  the 
stylish  five-gored  skirt,  which  is 
gathered  at  the  back.  This  costume 
may  be  duplicated  by  pattern  No. 
8G20,  price  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


The  Woi^tf-TflgLe. 

(For  Illust rations  see  Pages  474  and  475.) 

Figure  No.  1. — Fancy-Work 
Basket. — The  busy  house-wife  who 
has  but  a  few  moments  at  a  time 
to  devote  to  fancy  work  will  appre¬ 
ciate  this  little  basket,  intended  to 
hold  fancy  articles  in  the  process 
6 


Figure  No.  5. — Draped  Flower-Pot. 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  S.  4  and  5,  see  “The  Work- 
Table,”  on  this  Page.) 


Figure  No.  4. — Fancy  Blotter. 


to  the  sides  and  drawn  in  at  the  top  by  a  shirr-string  forms  a 
protective  cover. 

Figure  No.  2. — Waste-Paper  Basket. — Two  strips  of 
leather  painted  in  a  pretty  design  cover  the  sides  of  this  basket, 
the  strips  being  laced  together  in  lattice  fashion  with  leather 

thongs.  Brass  headed  tacks  elab¬ 
orate  the  leather  bands  finishing 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  basket. 
A  burnt-work  decoration  might  re¬ 
place  that  painted  upon  the  leather. 

Figure  No.  3. — Soiled-Clothes 
Hamper.— This  desirable  hamper  is 
made  of  strips  of  chip — a  thin,  flex¬ 
ible  wood — neatly  plaited  and  made 
decorative  by  a  painted  design. 
The  lid  is  secured  by  brass  fasten¬ 
ings  and  brass  handles  are  added. 
A  hamper  of  this  description  is  a 
useful  addition  to  the  furnishing 
of  a  bedroom. 

Figure  No.  4. — Fancy  Blotter. 
— The  covers  for  this  blotter  are  of 
burned  leather  and  between  them 
are  inserted  the  sheets  of  blot¬ 
ting  paper.  Leather  thongs  passed 
through  punctures  at  the  top  hold 
the  leaves  in  place.  Any  simple 
design  may  be  substituted  for  the 
one  illustrated. 

Figure  No.  5. — Draped  Flower- 
Pot. —  This  flower-pot  is  notably 
novel,  its  effect  being  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  low,  fancy  recep¬ 
tacles  of  this  class.  Its  height  gives 
additional  grace,  besides  affording 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  one’s 
decorative  talent.  The  method  of 
making  this  artistic  and  simply  con¬ 
structed  flower-pot  is  clearly  shown. 
The  bottom  of  the  stand  is  formed 
of  a  piece  of  board  to  which  is  nailed 
or  screwed  a  wooden  upright  on 
which  rests  the  flower-pot,  secured 
by  a  screw  fastened  through  the 
hole  in  its  bottom. 

The  jardiniere  is  prettily  draped 
with  striped  and  plain  China  silk 
and  further  decorated  with  cord 
and  ball  fringe.  The  colors  of  the 
silk  will  be  selected  to  harmonize 
with  the  decorations  in  the  room 
for  which  the  jardiniere  is  intended. 
If  a  combination  of  colors  is  not 
liked,  a  single  color  may  be  used. 
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Arti$tic  NeeDleWorH. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Pages  476  to  478.) 

Figures  Nos.  1,  2  and  3.— Design  for  Honiton  Lace.— This 
pattern  was  especially  designed  for  the  ladies’  bodice  decoration, 
pattern  No.  78G6,  which  costs  5d.  or  10  cents,  and  is  shown 
with  the  lace  applied  at  figure  No.  55  Y  on  page  401.  The 
design  is  here  given  in  actual  size  and  may  be  easily  traced  by 
joining  the  sections  as  marked  by  the  letters  A,  13,  C  and  D.  A 
portion  of  the  design  fully  worked  is  shown  at  figure  No.  1,  the 
material  being  cut  from  beneath  the  fancy  stitches.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  section  and  those  shown  at  figures  Nos.  2  and  3 
should  be  similarly  worked,  only  the  method  of  applying  the 
lace  braid  being  pictured.  “Modern  Lace  Making,”  published 
by  us  at  2s.  or  50  cents,  contains  full  instructions  for  the  work. 

Figure  No.  4.— Fancy  Screen.— Bamboo  provides  a  pretty 
frame-work  for  this  screen,  the  center  of  which  is  dull-green 
grosgrain  silk  elaborately  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver 
cord  and  spangles. 

Figure  No.  5.— Pin-Cushion.— Odd  and  pretty  is  the  pin¬ 
cushion  here  pictured.  It  is  of  hexagonal  shape,  the  sides  being 
of  dark  brocaded  satin.  The  top  is  formed  of  alternate  sec¬ 
tions  of  plain,  delicate  blue  and  silver  brocaded  satin;  these 
sections  are  separated  by  silk  cords  made  into  loops  at 
the  ends  and  at  the  center.  Such  a  cushion  affords 
ample  opportunity  for  striking  color  combinations. 

- ♦ - 

Children’s  Corner. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Pages  478  and  479.) 

Cheerfully  you  give  up  your  games 
to  go  nutting,  for  the  nuts  are  now 
ripe  and  ready  to  fall  and  Jack 
Frost  has  not  yet  come  to  nip 
fingers  and  noses.  The  nuts 
which  you  gather  taste  far 
sweeter  than  those  you 
buy,  so  hasten  away, 
little  lads  and  las¬ 
sies,  and  fill  your 
baskets  to 
o  verflow- 
ing.How 
shall 


you 
crack 
the  nuts  af- 
ter  they  are 
gathered?  If  a  metal 
nut -cracker  is  not  at 
hand,  you  may  use  a  stone, 
which,  after  all,  does  its  work  well 
enough  when  out  of  doors;  but  you 
will  reserve  some  of  the  nuts  for  eating 
by  the  glowing  nursery  fire,  into  which  you 
will  throw  the  shells.  Don’t  they  crackle  and  burn 
brightly,  these  nut  shells?  But  neither  nurse  nor  mam¬ 
ma  will  permit  the  use  of  the  primitive  stone  nut-cracker 
in  the  nursery.  So  I  will  tell  you  how  to  make  one  that  will 
work  as  successfully  as  any  for  which  the  government  has 
granted  a  patent. 

Two  oblong  pieces  of  rather  stout  board  form  the  sides  of  the 
nut-cracker  pictured  at  figure  No.  1.  Cut  a  deep  notch  in  one 
end  of  each  side,  sawing  the  other  end  off  square.  Make  three 


holes 
in  each 

square  end  and  fasten  the  two  sides  together  with  rather  heavy 
wire  hooks,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  The  cracker  is  now  ready 
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to  receive  the  nut,  which  should  be  placed  near  the  wires,  the 
opposite  ends  then  being  pressed  together.  The  nut  shell  will 
soon  yield  to  the  pressure  and,  behold,  the  toothsome  kernel ! 

Little  boys  who  like  to  whittle  can  find  use  for  their  pen¬ 
knives  in  constructing  the  toy  portrayed  at  figure  No.  2.  It  is 
a  rattle,  and  if  properly  made,  will  fully  justify  its  name.  It 


StYlg$  foi^  GeNTLGTieN. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  479.) 

The  grounds,  effects,  etc.,  in  the  new  neckwear  are  beautiful 
and  display  excellent  taste.  For  spaced  figures,  satins  and  heavy 

transverse  twills  of 
rich  quality,  chiefly  in 
black  grounds,  will 
prevail.  For  the  lower 
grades,  as  well  as  for 
all-over  patterns,  all¬ 
silk  fabrics  in  brocade 
and  cashmere  effects 
will  be  most  popular. 
The  covered  back¬ 
grounds  of  these  goods 
usually  complement  in 
color  the  illuminating 
hue,  brown,  olive  and 
Russian-green  pre¬ 
dominating  in  back¬ 
grounds  with  orange 
and  cardinal  as  the 
principal  colors  used 
for  illumination.  The 
general  grounds  are 
largely  baratheas  and 
armures.  New  de¬ 
signs  in  the  admired 
Persian  and  antique 
patterns  of  last  season 
have  been  produced 
and  will,  without 
doubt,  duplicate  the 
success  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors.  For  even¬ 
ing  wear  there  is  a 


Figure  No.  2. 


is  a  very  noisy  instru¬ 
ment,  but  so  are  drums 
and  horns  and  a  thousand- 
and-one  other  toys  in 
which  boys  delight.  This 
particular  rattle  is  made 
from  any  small  wooden 
box — a  cigar  box  will  do. 

Into  one  end  is  inserted  a 
fluted  or  corrugated  cylin¬ 
der  having  a  handle  pro¬ 
jecting  at  one  side.  This 
cylinder  should  work 
easily  and  so  should  be  at 
least  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
narrower  than  the  box, 
and  the  handle  should  be 
sufficiently  long  to  permit 
of  a  comfortable  hold  be¬ 
ing  taken.  Across  the 
lower  end  of  the  open  side 
of  the  box  is  firmly  nailed 
a  wooden  strip  upon  the 
inside  of  which  have  pre¬ 
viously  been  fastened  by 
nails  or  wire  two  thin  slats 
of  hickory  or  some  other 
flexible  wood  just  long 
enough  to  have  their  up¬ 
per  ends  rest  upon  the 
corrugated  cylinder.  The 
slats  must  be  bent  so 
as  to  rest  against  the 
inside  of  the  cylinder. 

I  fancy  you  already 
see  how  it  works  and 
hear  in  delighted  antici¬ 
pation  the  din  it  will  cre¬ 
ate  !  Taking  a  firm  grip 
of  the  handle,  the  box  is 
swung  round  and  round 

the  youthful  operator’s  head,  and  if  there  is  any  nervous  per¬ 
son  in  the  neighborhood,  the  fact  will  soon  be  discovered. 


Figure  No.  3. 


Figures  Nos.  2  and  3.- 


Sections  of  Design  for  IIoniton  Lace. 
(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  2  and  3,  see  Artistic  Needlework,”  on  Page  476.) 


decided  tendency  toward  Delft  and  Sevres  effects,  delicate  tints 
upon  white  grounds.  In  the  evening  white  is  the  scarf  affected 
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by  the  best  dressers,  and  the  richness  of  the  silk  is  supposed  to 
furnish  an  index  to  the  social  position  of  the  wearer.  Rich 
double  mats  of  English  weave  are  made  up  either  in  four-in- 
hand  or  Ascot  scarfs,  or  else  in  de 
Joinvilles  tied  by  the  wearer,  this 
handsome  material  being  very  lus¬ 
trous  when  thrown  into  folds. 

Self  figures  on  white  in  soft  twills 
and  pongees  are  also  much  admired, 
conservative  taste  being  well  sat¬ 
isfied  by  the  quiet  elegance  thus 
produced. 

Favored  among  the  new  ground 
shades  are :  Marine,  matelot  and 
Michael  in  the  blue  school;  loutre, 
maroon  and  tabac  in  the  brown 
collection  ;  Russe,  Gauge,  Hetman, 

Caspienne,  Euphrate  and  Yucas  in 
green  shades;  in  reds,  Burgoyne, 

Grenat,  pourpre,  pivoine  and  car¬ 
dinal,  and  in  violet,  Vougainville, 
prelat  and  Doge. 

The  most  fashionable  shot  effects 
are:  Horizon  (sky-blue),  Paradis 
(chrome-yellow),  Flosseau  (mig¬ 
nonette-green),  Magda,  cerisette 


Figure  No.  4. — Fancy  Screen. 


and  aubepine  (rose),  Sedron  (light  moss),  Coquelicot  (poppy), 
Castile  (new  gold),  Volga,  oasis  and  Neva  (new  green),  Louron 
(pale  heliotrope),  Duchesse  (royal  violet),  Pompoint  (medium 
violet).  Bulgare  mew  mauve),  Kola  and  Formose  (new  browns.) 

Some  new  expressions  in  artistic  cameo  effects  have  beer 
provided  for  the  best  trade,  as  follows :  Reve  in  the  green  series, 
idylle  (violet),  berceuse  (red),  Czarina  (brown),  and  neigeux 
(blue). 

The  illustrations  in  this  department  for  the  current  month 
include  two  puff  and  two  knot  scarfs  and  a  four-in-hand  scarf. 

Figure  No.  1. — Gentlemen’s  Foue-in-Hand. — This  scarf  is 


known  as  The  Regal.  It  is  made  of  black  satin  showing  a  floral 
design  and  the  ends  are  graduated. 

Figure  No.  2. — Gentlemen’s  Knot  Scarf. — This  scarf  has 

flowing  ends  and  is  a  favorite 
among  young  men.  It  is  made  of 
fine  quality  silk  and  is  called  The 
Belmore. 

Figure  No.  3. — Gentlemen’s 
Puff  Scarf. — This  shape  is  named 
The  Iberia.  It  is  of  black  satin 
showing  a  clover-leaf  design  in 
blue,  red,  green  and  yellow.  The 
effect  of  this  color  scheme  is 
beautiful. 

Figure  No.  4. — Gentlemen’s 
Puff  Scarf. — This  shape  is  called 
The  Tandora.  Figured  black  satin 
was  chosen  for  its  manufacture  and 
the  puff  is  slight. 

Figure  No.  5.  —  Gentlemen’s 
Knot  Scarf. — This  scarf,  known 
as  The  Seaton,  is  made  of  black 
satin  figured  in  several  contrasting 
colors.  The  knot  is  long  and 
slender  and  presents  the  pinched 
effect  so  favored  just  now. 


Flaring-pointed,  round  or  rippling  cuffs  decorate  sleeves  fit¬ 
ting  closely  at  the  wrist.  * 

Sleeves  with  added  puffs  divide  favor  with  the  leg-o’-mutton 
style. 

Breadth  is  provided  in  some  styles  of  sleeves  by  caps,  which 
may  be  cut  either  in  a  series  of  scollops  dr  in  points. 

A  toilette  for  demi-formal  evening  wear  is  of  pearl-white 
mohair  or  brilliantine  trimmed  with  satin  or  lace,  or  both,  of  a 
deep  cream  or  ivory  tint.  These  two  hues  emphasize  and 
beautify  each  other. 

Silk  mull  and  chiffon  are  the  favored  materials  for  bridal 
gowns.  They  are  made  up  over  either  talfeta  or  satin,  the 
latter  preferred. 

Bridal  and  dancing  toilettes  are  seeded  or  sprayed  with  pearls, 
either  in  all-over  arrangements,  or  set  in  borderings  or  groups. 

For  cold-weather  indoor  wear  after  the  morning  hours,  are 
ruffled  fichus  or  Berthas  made  of  Liberty  silk.  They  may 
brighten  every  gown  and  all  faces,  if  wisely  selected. 

Fichus  of  mull  or  chiffon  in  Marie  Antoinette  style,  fringed 
with  narrow  strings  of  pearls,  are  favorites  for  the  toilettes  of 
brides  and  bridesmaids. 

Muslins  embroidered  in  colors  corresponding  in  part  if  not 
wTholly  with  the  ining  beneath,  will  continue  to  be  used  for  the 
dancing  dresses  of  young  women  who  wore  the  same  fabrics  at 
garden  parties  and  dinners  during  the  Summer. 

Chine  or  printed  black  tissues  will  be  used  by  matrons  for 
dinner  and  evening  toilettes  upon  all  except  very  ceremonious 
occasions. 

Frills,  ruffles  and  plisses  are  likely  to  be  lavishly  used  upon 


Figure  No.  1. — Nut-Cracker. 

(For  Description  see  “Children's  Corner,”  on  Page  476. ) 


house  skirts  and  bodices.  These  ornaments  upon  skirts  will 
compel  a  lessening  of  their  width. 

Fashion  now  smiles  upon  unlaced  figures,  doing  for  Dresa 


Figure  No.  5.— Pin-Cushion. 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos  4  and  5,  see  “  Artistic  Needle¬ 
work,”  on  Page  476.) 
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Figure  No.  3. — Gentlemen’s 
Puff  Scarf. 


Figure  No.  2. — Gentlemen’s  Knot  Scarf. 

ing  in'  such  folds  as  their  fabrics 
naturally  take.  Stiffness  is  thus 
obliterated. 

Inch-wide  velvet  ribbons,  under¬ 
edged  by  tiny  widths  of  real  or 
artificial  fur,  are  fashionably  used  as  trimmings  upon  cloths, 
serges,  wool  canvas  and  bourettes.  Very  tall  women  add  two 


Figure  No.  1. — Gentle¬ 
men’s  Four-in-Hand. 


Figure  No.  5. —Gentlemen’s  Knot  Scarf. 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  1, 2,  3,  4  and  5,  see  “  Styles 
for  Gentlemen,”  on  Page  478. ,1 

buttons,  though  these  emphatic  characteristics  are  in  demand 
among  American  and  English  ladies. 

Belts  are  not  losing  prestige.  Those  of  inch-wide  fine  kid  are 
worn  with  the  richest  of  street  toilettes.  Gold  or  silver  buckles 
with  tongues  and  eyes  close  them. 

Stripes  will  be  seen  upon  many  dress  fabrics,  but  they  will  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  be  made  up  without  accessories  of  plain  goods. 


Reform  what  it  has  not 
and  the  Venus  of  Milo 


succeeded  in 
are  the  standards 


doing  for 


itself.  Diana 
for  waist  measure. 
Nobody  boasts 
of  having  a 
seventeen  inch 
girth  nowadays. 

Plumes  will 
be  lavishly  ap¬ 
plied  to  hats, 
bonnets  and  eve¬ 
ning  dresses, and 
will  be  used 
for  borderings 
where  garlands 
were  placed  last 
year. 

Longer  — 
though  not  long 
—  skirts  are 
worn  by  expert 
bicyclers.  Short 
ones  are  advised 
for  beginners 
until  there  is  no 
longer  danger  of 
a  fall. 

Elderly  wo¬ 
men  as  well  as 
those  of  middle 
age  are  wisely 
’  and  fashionably 
wearing  warm 

and  illuminating  hues  and  tints— at  least,  for  the  accessories  of 
their  toilettes.  Only  women  with  fresh  faces  and  perfect  health 

can  afford  to  select  neutral  tints  or 
dark,  sombre  colors. 

No  godets  are  seen  in  recently 
imported  skirts,  their  fulness  fall- 


Figure  No  2.— Rattle. 

(For  Description  see  “  Children’s  Corner,”  on  Page  47 


or  three  rows  to  the  bottom  of  their  skirts,  and  short  and  stout 
ones  set  one  or  two  rows  down  the  side-front  seams.  They  also 
encircle  sleeves  below  the 
elbows  and  cross  the  bust  in 
yoke  shape  or  bretelle  style, 
according  to  the  figure.  This 
trimming  is  among  the  most 
elegant  of  the  season. 

Gloves  in  lovely  new  colors 
to  match  iioral  garnitures  are 
to  be  found  in  first-class 
shops.  They  are  mostly  made 
of  a  glace  kid  that  has  less 
lustre  than  usual. 

French  women  refuse  to 
wear  gloves  with  broad  lines 
of  embroidery  upon  their 
backs  or  those  having  large 


Figure  No.  4. — Gentlemen’s 
Puff  Scarf. 
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FANG?  STITCHES  AND  EAg^OlDEF^IES. 

By  EMMA  HAYWOOD. 


PIN-CUSHIONS. 

A  pin-cushion  of  some  kind  is  a  necessity ;  popular  taste 
demands  that  it  shall  be  ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  In  mak¬ 
ing  it  so  one  is  free  to  follow  individual  taste,  taxing  all  the 
powers  of  ingenuity  to  produce  something  at  once  novel,  attract¬ 


ive  and  in  harmony  with  its  surroundings.  There  are  many  per¬ 
sons,  however,  possessing  much  technical  skill  in  needlework 
who  are  not  at  all  inventive,  so  that  while  they  can  make  dainty 
and  pretty  things  they  can  do  nothing  toward  originating  them. 
To  those  of  our  readers  who  belong  to  this  class  we  commend 
the  suggestions  and  illustrations  here  given.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  show  three  popular  styles  of  embroidery  decoration,  the 
designs  being  adapted  for  square,  round  and  oblong  or  bolster 
shapes.  The  last  named  is  the  newest  of  the  three.  Much 
depends  upon  the  exactness  with  which  the  cushion  is  shaped. 
It  is  not  so  easy  as  might  be  thought  to  stuff  a  pin-cushion 
evenly  and  well.  Fortunately,  nowadays  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  tax  our  time  and  patience  in  this  direction,  for  cushions 
of  all  sizes  and  shapes  can  be  bought  ready  stuffed  and  covered 
with  plain  muslin  as  a  foundation  for  embroidered  covers. 
They  are  to  be  had  for  a  small  sum  at  the  dry  goods  stores. 

The  square  and  round  shapes  are  particularly  suited  for  use 
upon  a  bureau,  while  the  long  shape,  if  finished  with  a  bow  of 
ribbon  at  each  end  and  furnished  with  a  loop  of  the  same  from 
side  to  side,  may  be  hung  in  a  parlor  or  morning  room.  A 
crescent  shape  is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The.  design 
given  for  covering  a  bolster  shape  can  readily  be  divided  in 
half  for  a  square.  It  is  novel  in  construction,  the  ground  of  the 
needlework  being  composed  of  patchwork,  the  pieces  cut  out  in 
right-angled  isosceles  triangles,  sixteen  in  number,  all  of  exactly 
the  same  dimensions.  At  first  sight  this  would  not  appear  to  be 
the  case,  but  on  inspection  it  will  be  found  that  the  inner  edge  of 
the  diamond  set  into  each  half  of  the  pattern  is  merely  simulated 
by  means  of  button-holing  in  long  and  short  stitch,  the  corners 
being  adorned  with  a  spider-web  filling.  Much  depends  upon 
the  choice  of  colors  in  the  patchwork.  A  beautiful  effect  is  se¬ 
cured  by  alternating  pale-pink  and  buff  within  the  diamonds, 
choosing  a  very  delicate  neutral  green  for  the  outside.  It  is  a 
new  idea  to  embellish  patchwork  with  really  good  solid  embroid¬ 
ery,  but  the  result  is  charming  when  tastefully  carried  out,  giving- 
much  scope  for  beautiful  and  varied  coloring.  As  a  rule,  it  looks 
well  to  repeat  the  ground  colors  in  the  embroidery.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  neutral  tone  can  be  worked  on  the  pink,  pink  and 
green  being  used  on  the  buff,  Avhile  a  deeper  shade  of  the  buff 
running  into  gold  might  be  put  on  the  green  for  the  main  scrolls, 
with  the  dots  in  pink.  The  whole  design  should  be  outlined,  to 
make  it  stand  out  well  on  the  patchwork  ground.  For  the  out¬ 
lining  and  button-holing,  take  a  rich  shade  of  gold— almost  a  tan. 

The  design  for  a  square  cushion  is  very  chaste.  This  also 
is  worked  in  solid  embroidery,  principally  satin  stitch  and 


French  knots.  This  design  does  not  call  for  outlining.  Perhaps 
the  prettiest  way  of  treating  it  is  to  embroider  upon  very  sheer 
white  lawn,  button-hole  the  edge,  cut  it  out  and  place  it  corner- 
wise  on  the  pin-cushion,  which  should  be  first  covered  with  col¬ 
ored  satin.  In  this  way  the  embroidery  can  be  easily  detached 
for  cleaning  when  required.  It  need  not  be  sewn  fast  to  the 

cushion,  but  can  be  affixed  to  it 
by  means  of  pins  with  glass-bead 
heads  stuck  very  close  together. 
These  pins  will,  of  course,  be 
left  in  place,  except  when  taken 
out  to  remove  the  cover.  A 
good  way  to  carry  out  this  idea 
is  to  embroider  the  design  in 
two  or  three  shades  of  one  color, 
either  of  the  same  hue  as  the 
ground  or  in  a  softly  contrasting 
tone.  Shades  of  gold  running 
into  burnt  sienna  look  well  on 
almost  any  color.  The  sheer 
white  ground  has  a  wonderfully 
subduing  effect,  so  that  the 
coloring  may  be  made  strong 
enough  to  sparkle.  Butterfly 
bows  at  each  corner  may  be 
added  with  advantage.  If  pre¬ 
ferred,  the  work  may  be  exe¬ 
cuted  directly  upon  the  silk  or 
satin,  but  in  this  case  the  tones 
employed  should  be  very  deli¬ 
cate.  Black  silk  embroidery  on  rose  or  tangerine  satin  gives 
a  handsome  and  refined  effect.  The  bows  should  also  be  black. 

The  design  for  a  circular  pin-cushion,  although  full  of  detail, 
can  be  worked  very  rapidly.  It  is  best  executed  on  a  firm 
ground,  such  as  satin  or  art  linen,  especially  the  latter.  It 
might  be  carried  out  in  white  linen  thread  on  pale  Delft-blue  or 
any  other  light  color.  The  method  of  execution  is  very  simple. 
Each  stitch  is  started  like  a  chain  stitch  ;  then  the  loop  is  caught 
down  with  a  single  stitch,  the  needle  being  passed  on  to  the  base 


of  the  next  stitch.  The  stems  are  put  in  with  a  close  stem 
stitch.  The  centers  of  the  flower  forms  are  filled  with  French 
knots.  For  silk  embroidery  a  double  strand  of  filo  floss  is 
sufficiently  rich  for  so  small  an  article,  but  such  a  design  could 
be  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a  small  pillow,  in  which  case  Roman 
floss  or  Boston  art  silk  could  be  substituted  with  advantage. 
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Very  full  frills  of  lace  or  ribbon  headed  by  ribbon-run  bead¬ 
ing  would  make  an  appropriate  finish  for  a  round  pin-cushion. 

Our  designs  treat  only  of  pin-cushions  of  generous  dimensions, 
but  before  closing  it  may  be  helpful  to  refer  to  an  ac¬ 
count  of  small  fancy  pin-cushions  of  almost  every 
imaginable  size  and  shape  lately  displayed 
at  a  fancy  fair,  one  table  being  solely 
devoted  to  this  particular  article.  Be¬ 
sides  the  well  known  flat  pocket 
pin-cushion  covered  with  brocade 
iu  square,  round,  triangular, 
heart,  oval,  shield  or  star  shape, 
there  were  cushions  made  in 
the  form  of  a  flower,  of  a  mu¬ 
sical  instrument,  a  fish,  a 
butterfly,  a  pair  of  bellows, 
a  book,  a  playing  card,  a 
postal  card,  and  an  ad¬ 
dressed  envelope  in  minia¬ 
ture.  All  these  were,  of 
course,  either  painted  or 
embroidered,  as  best  suited 
their  individual  styles. 

Dainty  little  cushions  for 
the  work-basket  were  made 
to  suggest  fruit  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  such  as  the  green  pea- 
pod,  carrot,  strawberry,  two  or 
three  cherries  on  a  stalk — need¬ 
less  to  say,  somewhat  larger  than 
we  grow  them — a  coal-scuttle  bon¬ 
net,  a  loaf  of  bread ;  there  were  also 
cushions  stuffed  into  little  baskets  re¬ 
sembling  panniers,  into  tiny  brass  and  cop¬ 
per  pots,  wee  vases  of  china  and  shells  of 
different  shapes.  Then,  for  larger  cushions,  there 
were  cocoanut  shells,  sabots,  shoes,  Russian  bowls— in 
fact,  anything  •  admitting  of  being  suitably  stuffed.  For  home 
dressmaking  we  noted  some  charming  balls  made  in  sections, 


sometimes  of  two  or  more  colors.  These  were  covered  with 
velvet  or  plush  with  a  long  loop  of  ribbon  attached  by  which 
to  suspend  them  from  the  waist  of  the  dressmaker.  Among 
the  hanging  pin-cushions  was  one  particularly  novel. 
The  shelf  of  a  small  carved  bracket  was  thick¬ 
ly  padded  and  covered  with  velvet ;  the 
front  was  draped  with  soft  silk  caught 
with  a  bow,  ornamental  brass  hooks 
being  placed  at  intervals  around 
the  edge  upon  which  to  hang 
keys,  a  button-hook  or  other 
like  trifles.  Yet  another  dain¬ 
ty  hanging  device  was  a  bunch 
of  small  sacks  in  harlequin 
colors,  each  tied  around  the 
mouth  with  baby  ribbon  so 
as  to  leave  a  frill  at  the  top. 
Every  sack  was  suspended 
from  a  ribbon  to  match, 
all  being  caught  together 
at  the  top  with  a  rosette. 
Several  emery  cushions 
were  made  of  tiny  dolls 
in  fancy  costume,  the  full 
skirts  being  stuffed  with  the 
emery.  For  holding  hat-pins 
there  were  some  pretty  china 
and  Bohemian  glass  vases, 
widening  at  the  mouth  and 
stuffed  with  cushions.  A  pair  of 
these  would  be  both  ornamental 
and  useful  on  the  dressing-table. 
These  suggestions  will  start  an  almost 
limitless  train  of  ideas  in  the  mind  of 
the  skilful  and  inventive  needlewoman.  There 
is  infinite  variety  in  trifles  such  as  these,  which 
do  much  toward  giving  a  room  the  touch  of  femin¬ 
inity  that  brings  to  inmate  and  guest  alike  the  enjoyment  of 
that  sense  of  home-like  comfort  we  all  covet. 


FASHIONABLE  IRESS  GOO0S. 


A  reaction  has  come  in  fabrics.  For  many  seasons  the  fancy 
has  been  held  in  thrall  by  decorative  weaves,  but  now  favor 
returns  to  plain  effects  and  solid  hues.  Mixed  goods  are  by  no 
means  excluded  from  the  fashionable  list,  but  the  artistic  play 
of  colors  is  no  longer  seen  in  woollen  fabrics.  The  surfaces, 
generally,  are  rough — shaggy  with  great  knots  or  tufts,  or  fuzzy 
with  long  filaments  skilfully  brought  out  by  the  process  of 
weaving.  These  roughly  woven  goods  look  warm  and  comfort¬ 
able  and  adapt  themselves  readily  to  prevailing  fashions ;  they 
are  widely  different  from  those  worn  a  year  ago. 

Especially  is  the  richness  of  woolly  or  knotted  goods  revealed 
in  skirts  by  their  flare  and  graceful  sweep.  The  fulness  is 
nowhere  massed  in  heavy  or  compact  folds  and  there  is  allure¬ 
ment  in  the  flowing  lines  and  ripples  in  which  the  materials  fall 
so  easily.  Bodices  are  more  fanciful  than  skirts,  but  the  mate¬ 
rials  are  of  such  a  soft  and  pliant  nature  that  any  effect  may  be 
successfully  accomplished  with  them.  Moreover,  bodices  fur¬ 
nish  a  field  for  innumerable  decorative  combinations,  for  which 
fancy  silks  and  velvets  are  highly  esteemed. 

As  crepon  was  once  extolled  so  are  canvas  weaves  now,  and 
as  was  the  case  with  the  former,  the  weaves  of  the  latter  are 
varied  interestingly  and  well-nigh  endlessly.  A  square  mesh 
distinguishes  canvas,  but  it  is  capable  of  many  variations. 
Indeed,  one  must  needs  marvel  at  the  ingenuity  of  designers 
who  can  so  diversify  a  single  fabric.  There  are  open  weaves 
through  which  glints  of  the  lining,  usually  a  bright-colored  one, 
appear  with  the  enlivening  effect  needed  by  subdued  Autumn 
hues.  Others  show  a  net-work  of  fine  fibres,  and,  in  this  respect, 
resemble  camel’s-hairs  or  zibelines.  Specimens  of  this  class  of 
canvas  are  covered  with  a  long  nap  and  loops  of  black  wool  on 
navy-blue,  dark-green,  brown  and  dark-heliotrope  grounds. 
These  are  called  canvas  zibelines.  Another  of  the  same  class 
shows  only  the  fine  hairs  and  is  of  a  very  open  weave.  Upon 


another  sort  are  invisible  vertical  stripes  made  up  of  minute 
mohair  boucles  in  black  upon  dark  grounds. 

Mohair  is  intermingled  with  wool  in  canvas  showing  large 
basket  weaves.  Only  one  color  appears  in  these  fabrics,  which 
present  an  attractively  lustrous  surface.  Large  checks  are 
formed  in  all-wool  basket  weaves  of  canvas  by  the  union  of 
black  with  dark  colors,  popular  among  which  are  a  navy  and  a 
“bright”  dark-blue,  several  brown  tones,  plum,  Russian  and 
other  shades  of  green,  and  heliotrope. 

Melange  canvas  goods  are  more  serviceable  than  decorative 
and  will  be  suitable  for  business  and  shopping  costumes.  A 
novelty  canvas  of  a  loose  weave  bears  great  black  arabesques, 
and  another  is  interwoven  with  tinsel  threads.  The  sparkle  of 
gold  is  seen  in  a  brown  canvas;  an  electric-blue  shimmer  is 
observable  in  a  blue;  and  green  metallic  threads  brighten  a 
dark-green.  A  fine  thread  and  a  close  weave  characterize 
another  canvas  zibeiine  in  mixtures  of  black  and  colors  showing 
conventional  figures. 

A  new  material,  upon  which  shopkeepers  center  great  hopes 
which  are  fully  justified  by  its  beauty,  is  an  all-wool  moire.  It  is 
a  heavily-corded  fabric  in  solid  colors,  with  bold  wave  lines  and 
a  high  lustre.  Moire  in  the  new  blue  shade  was  used  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  blue  glace  taffeta  and  white  chiffon  in  a  visiting 
gown  of  good  style.  The  gored  skirt  falls  with  the  grace 
distinctive  of  present  styles  and  is  finished  without  trimming. 
The  waist  is  made  with  a  seamless  back,  which  fits  with  great 
precision,  and  has  bolero  fronts  that  are  rolled  back  at  the  top 
by  a  round  collar.  A  crush  girdle  of  silk  is  drawn  down  in  a 
point  at  the  center  and  crosses  the  fronts  between  the  boleros. 
From  the  standing  collar,  which  is  also  cut  from  silk,  flows  a 
jabot  of  chiffon,  admirably  filling  in  the  space  above  the  girdle 
between  the  picturesque  jacket-fronts.  The  sleeves  are  in 
mutton-leg  style  and  over  each  is  adjusted  a  double-pointed 
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cap  of  silk,  the  fanciful  outline  being  defined  with  a  narrow  jet 
trimming,  which  also  follows  the  collar  and  boleros,  extending 
round  the  waist  at  the  back.  A  black  velvet  hat  trimmed  with 
blue  wings  and  a  white  paradise  aigrette  and  white  glace  kid 
gloves  supplement  the  costume. 

An  attractive  novelty  in  wool  dress  goods  is  a  woven  copy  of 
the  scaly  fish-skin  now  fashionable  for  pocket-books.  It  is  a 
mixed  fabric  showing  brown,  steel-blue  or  green  in  combination 
with  black  and  white,  the  white  appearing  among  the  scales  in 
great  knots  and  flakes.  A  coat  and  skirt  en  suite  could  be 
satisfactorily  developed  for  morning  wear  in  these  goods,  which 
are  also  adaptable  to  other  styles  and  purposes. 

Velours  in  which  the  cord  runs  from  selvedge  to  selvedge  is 
dressy  whether  all  of  one  color  or  brightened  by  threads  of  silk, 
certain  classes  showing  this  peculiarity.  Thus,  fine  lines  of  gold 
silk  run  parallel  with  the  cords  in  a  brown  velours;  blue  silk 
lines  brighten  a  black  sample  and  light-green  lines  relieve  the 
dulness  of  a  dark-green.  In  other  velours,  in  which  the  cord  is 
very  fine,  the  material  is  seeded  with  tiny  colored  silk  dots. 
Arrnure  weavings  are  also  fashionable.  Some  are  figured  with 
broken  lines  in  self  and  others  with  dots  of  a  contrasting  color. 

Coaching  twills  are  favorable  to  the  tailor  style  of  development 
and  give  excellent  satisfaction  in  the  matter  of  wear.  The  twill  is 
irregular  and  black  is  interwoven  with  green,  navy-blue,  brown, 
and  the  new  blue.  Irish  tweeds  are  devoted  to  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  Some  are  smooth  like  cloth,  with  dashes  of  red  showing 
among  the  neutral  threads,  while  others  are  very  rough,  notably 
the  Athlone  tweeds.  Brown-and-white,  black-and-white  and 
other  neutral  color  mixtures  are  illuminated  with  knots  of  green, 
red,  yellow  and  old-rose,  the  last  producing  a  particularly 
charming  effect.  Checked  tweeds  are  also  liked.  In  most 
cases  the  weave  is  rough  and  irregular,  and  vastly  stylish  in 
consequence.  Cheviots  partake  of  the  same  nature  and  are 
equally  admired. 

Gaze  de  chambray  wears  a  new  aspect.  The  Summer  fabric 
thus  named  was  a  pure  silk  sjauze  which  bore  impressionistic 
floral  designs.  The  present  weave  has  wool  in  its  composition 
and  resembles  nothing  so  much,  in  its  sheer  texture,  as  the  pine¬ 
apple  cloth  from  oriental  looms.  Thus  far  only  striped  varie¬ 
ties  are  shown.  The  grounds  are  white  and  the  fine  lines  upon 
them  are  yellow,  pink,  Nile,  heliotrope  or  blue,  the  colors 
faintly  tingeing  the  entire  surface.  Yellow-striped  gaze  de  cliambray 
was  used  in  the  development  of  a  debutante’s  gown,  the  acces¬ 
sories  being  of  yellow  velvet.  The  metallic  gleam  of  the  tissue, 
which  is  one  of  its  charms,  shows  in  the  flowing  lines  of  the  full 
skirt,  hung  over  a  gored  foundation  of  white  taffeta.  Vertical 
tucks  are  stitched  at  the  front  and  sides  of  the  skirt,  extending 
to  a  trifle  below  the  hips,  and  the  back  is  simply  gathered. 
The  bodice  is  high-necked  and  full  all  round,  this  style  being 
favorable  to  slender,  youthful  figures.  The  sleeves  are  puffed 
to  the  elbow,  the  arm  being  exposed  below,  and  are  finished 
with  full  bands  of  velvet  several  tones  darker  than  the  stripe,  a 
bow  being  arranged  on  the  upper  side.  A  crush  belt  and  soft 
collar  correspond  with  the  sleeve  decoration. 

Art  and  skill  have  touched  high-water  mark  in  the  weaving 
of  silks.  Definiteness  of  design  has  succeeded  the  shadowy 
effects  which  so  long  prevailed.  The  half  tones,  which  entered 
so  largely  into  the  color  schemes  of  the  silks  of  the  Louis  XV. 
period,  have  reappeared  in  the  new  silks  and  along  with  them 
have  come  Renaissance  designs.  In  relief  upon  satin  grounds 
stand  bold  floral  devices  in  old-rose,  old-blue  or  dull-green, 
woven  in  a  fine-grained  silk  called  faille  princesse  The  order 
of  weaves  is  reversed.  The  ground  is  of  faille,  and  the  design, 
which  is  invariably  lighter  than  the  ground,  is  of  satin. 

Moire  antiques  are  more  artistic  than  ever  before.  The  fabric 
is  corded  finely  and  the  wave  marks  are  large  and  eccentric,  the 
lines  themselves  being  very  slender.  Some  have  fagonne  figures 
and  colored  designs  in  addition  to  the  antique  water  weaving. 

Moire  armure  has  the  finely  seeded  surface  peculiar  to  arrnure 
silk  and  is  as  favorable  to  the  large,  streaky  water  liues  as  is  a 


corded  silk.  Armure  silks  are  again  in  high  repute;  some 
varieties  show  heavily  embossed  designs  in  a  satin  weave.  A 
middle-aged  matron’s  choice  for  a  dinner  gown  might  well  be 
a  black  satin  bearing  frequent  bunches  of  brocaded  violets  in 
the  natural  purple  shadings  with  long  green  stems.  The  same 
device  in  pink  is  wrought  upon  a  white  satin  ground.  A 
novelty  in  black  faille  princesse  shows  a  vague  pattern  in  a  Per¬ 
sia*  color  harmony,  woven  instead  of  printed  upon  the  warp. 
The  fabric  is  sumptuous  and  especially  available  for  a  carriage 
or  dinner  gown.  Changeable  taffetas  and  peau  de  soie  in  new 
color  unions  are  still  in  vogue  for  less  elaborate  gowns. 

A  variety  of  satin  brocades  and  white  moire  antique  in  thirty- 
two  inch  widths  are  appropriate  for  wraps  and  opera  cloaks. 
The  width  is  unusual  for  silk.  Metal  effects  are  produced 
extensively  in  silks  for  ceremonious  wear,  A  green  faille 
princesse  is  heavy  with  silver  flowers,  and  a  dark-red  is  enriched 
with  gold.  Parts  of  gowns  rather  than  entire  gowns  will  be 
developed  in  these  gorgeous  fabrics.  A  combination  of  which 
the  eye  never  tires  is  rose-pink  and  French  gray.  A  silver- 
gray  satin  forms  its  basis,  the  pattern  being  floral  and  of 
conspicuous  size,  as  in  all  the  new  brocades.  Louis  XYI. 
garlands  in  light-green  and  a  woven  design  in  dark-green  are 
wrought  upon  a  moire  antique  ground  of  the  same  hue  as  the 
fagonne  figures.  Two  tones  of  old-rose  and  two  of  heliotrope 
are  presented  in  two  other  specimens. 

Moire  velours  is  displayed  in  divers  varieties,  and  though  not 
a  pure  silk  weave,  has  as  large  a  following  as  its  more  patrician 
prototype — moire  antique.  One  specimen  of  moire  velours  in 
the  blue  tone  variously  known  as  Napoleon,  national  and  Marie 
Louise,  shows  in  certain  lights  rather  nebulous-looking  stripes. 
Another  in  black  is  heightened  by  floral  designs  done  in  metal 
threads  of  heliotrope,  blue  or  gold.  A  third  combines  black, 
which  is  introduced  in  the  warp,  with  green,  blue,  heliotrope  or 
plum.  This  class  of  goods  is  adaptable  for  elegant  promenade 
or  visiting  wear.  It  is  asserted  that  silks  will  be  extensively 
worn  this  season.  Solid-colored  moire  velours  is  as  well  re¬ 
ceived  as  ever. 

Plain  velvet  will  be  employed,  as  Autumn  advances,  for 
entire  gowns,  and  will  be  in  great  request  for  combinations  with 
silks  and  woollens.  Many  of  the  new  basques  suggest  coat 
effects,  being  extended  at  the  back  by  peplums,  and  these  will 
be  the  styles  often  chosen  for  the  development  of  velvets.  The 
shape  of  skirts  will  show  the  beauty  of  velvet  to  the  best 
possible  advantage.  The  Princess  styles  also  possess  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  grace  of  outline  essential  to  a  proper  display  of 
velvet.  A  dinner  gown  for  a  youthful  matron  was  made  of 
dahlia  velvet  after  one  of  these  stately  modes.  The  neck  was 
in  Pompadour  shape  in  front  and  pointed  at  the  back,  odd 
revers  bordering  the  neck  at  the  back  and  similar  revers  con¬ 
nected  at  the  bottom  by  puffs  of  lemon-colored  moire  antique 
following  the  side  edges  of  the  fronts.  A  frill  of  deep  cream 
lierre  lace  edging  fell  from  the  upper  edge  all  round  and  spread 
out  on  very  short  puff  sleeves  to  give  fashionable  breadth.  The 
perfect  adjustment  and  the  graceful  flutes  that  resulted  solely 
from  the  skilful  shaping  were  handsomely  offset  by  the  elegance 
of  the  fabric.  This  gown  could  also  be  worn  at  the  opera  and 
would  be  quite  as  effective  in  any  other  dark,  rich  color. 

There  are  also  fancy  velvets  having  small  patterns,  which 
French  modistes  are  using  purely  for  decorative  purposes. 
Many  of  the  adjuncts  of  a  silk  or  wool  gown  will  be  fashioned 
from  these  artistically  woven  textiles.  The  half  tones  brought 
out  in  these  brocaded  silks,  which  reflect  the  tastes  of  the 
brilliant  days  of  Louis  XV.,  are  matched  in  plain  velvets, 
the  latter  being  often  associated  with  the  silks  in  bodice  or 
skirt,  the  combination  usually  enhancing  the  good  effect  of  the 
gown.  Many  of  the  exquisite  brocades  shown  are  copies  of 
those  worn  by  court  ladies  who  assisted  at  the  recent  Russian 
coronation.  To  this  splendid  event,  in  fact,  is  largely  due 
much-  of  the  elegance  in  silken  fabrics  which  prevails  at  the 
present  time. 


OUR  WEDDING  PAMPHLET.— “  Weddings  and  Wedding 
Anniversaries”  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  published  by  us  that 
treats  fully  and  entertainingly  of  subjects  in  which  the  average 
woman  is  always  deeply  interested.  It  gives  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  approved  by  good  society  for  the  arrangement  of  church 
and  house  weddings,  including  the  latest  forms  of  invitations, 
announcements  and  “At  Home”  cards;  illustrates  the  choicest 
and  most  artistic  styles  for  the  gowning  of  brides,  brides¬ 
maids  and  maids  of  honor;  describes  the  most  fashionable 
materials  and  garnitures  for  wedding  toilettes  of  all  kinds,  and 


presents  a  number  of  unique  and  original  sketches  that  contain 
abundant  suggestions  for  the  celebration  of  the  various  wed¬ 
ding  anniversaries,  from  the  first — the  Cotton  Wedding — to  the 
seventy-fifth — the  Diamond  Wedding.  In  the  matter  of  wedding 
anniversaries  the  pamphlet  completely  covers  a  field  that  has 
never  before  been  entered  upon  with  anything  like  thorough¬ 
ness,  and  the  numerous  hints  regarding  house  decorations,  menus 
and  table  ornaments  will  be  found  of  great  value  by  any  hostess 
who  desires  to  offer  tasteful  hospitalities  to  her  friends.  The 
price  of  the  pamphlet  is  6d.  (by  post,  7£d.)  or  15  cents. 
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The  plain  fabrics  in  favor  at  this  time  furnish  excellent  op¬ 
portunities  for  tasteful  and  original  applications  of  trimming,  and 
the  new  garnitures  possess  many  attractive  features.  Especial 
approval  is  bestowed  upon  black  silk  and  braid  passementeries, 
and  though  designers  have  had  recourse  mostly  to  conventional 
devices,  some  very  artistic  conceits  are  achieved. 

Military  effects  are  produced  in  both  soutache  and  Hercules 
braid  trimmings.  Many  of  them  are  exact  copies  of  the  decor¬ 
ations  upon  army  officers’  uniforms,  though  some  are  fanciful, 
rather  suggesting  than  copying  the  martial  devices.  A  stylish 
trimming  consists  of  two  overlapping  rows  of  wide  white  Her¬ 
cules  braid,  edged  with  fine  black  soutache  disposed  in  trefoils. 
Scroll  effects  are  also  arranged  with  the  soutache  braid  on  white 
or  black  Hercules  braid.  Such  trimming  may  be  applied  either 
vertically  or  horizontally  upon  the  skirt  of  a  cloth  or  tweed 
gown  and  correspondingly  upon  the  basque,  though  in  the 
latter  there  are  many  fanciful  developments  upon  wrhich  the 
arrangement  of  trimming  largely  depends.  A  fine  black  silk 
passementerie  is  made  in  a  festoon  design.  Another  describes 
stars,  and  a  third  arabesques,  always  graceful.  Elderly 
matrons  of  conservative  tastes  will  often  select  this  style  of 
trimming  in  preference  to  jet  for  silk  gowns. 

Large  scroll  ornaments  in  open  devices  are  made  of  black 
flat  braid  and  silk  cord  passementerie,  and  these  may  be  gener¬ 
ously  used  in  medallion  fashion  upon  any  of  the  woollen 
fabrics  in  vogue.  The  decorative  effect  of  these  scroll  orna¬ 
ments  is  seen  to  advantage  in  a  church  toilette  of  the  new  blue 
canvas  in  a  rough,  open  weave,  used  in  combination  with  blue 
velvet.  The  foundation  material  for  both  basque  and  skirt  is 
glace  red-and-blue  taffeta,  the  shimmer  of  which  is  seen 
through ,  the  meshes  of  the  goods.  The  gored  skirt  is  made 
Avith  a  side-plaited  back  and  upon  the  front-gore  are  disposed 
five  scroll  ornaments,  beneath  which  the  material  is  cut  aAvay 
to  show  the  colored  silk  and  thus  add  brightness  to  the  toilette. 
The  basque  has  a  close-fitting  back,  which  extends  below  the 
line  of  the  w'aist  in  a  fluted  skirt.  The  fronts  are  full  and 
short,  being  crossed  by  a  shaped  girdle  of  velvet.  Above  the 
girdle  each  front  is  decorated  with  two  ornaments,  repeating  the 
idea  carried  out  in  the  skirt.  The  mutton-leg  sleeves  have  each 
an  ornament  applied  above  the  wrist,  and  are  furnished  with 
many-pointed  caps  of  velvet.  The  standing  collar  is  covered 
with  a  blue  velvet  ribbon  stock  arranged  in  three  outstanding 
loops  at  the  back. 

Boleros,  yokes,  round  collars  and  Medici  collars  are  shown 
in  black  silk  and  passementerie  and  are  numbered  among  the 
popular  garnitures.  Some  boleros  are  made  writh  rounding 
corners,  others  have  square  corners  and  still  others  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  revers.  The  picturesque  is  especially  sought  in 
arranging  these  garnitures. 

Bugles  now  sparkle  among  beads  and  nail-heads  in  jet  trim¬ 
mings.  These  beads  are  long  and,  though  uncut,  are  not  lacking 
in  brilliancy.  The  nail-heads  are  tiny  and  jewel-like  and  are 
used  to  the  exclusion  of  the  long-favored  scale  spangles. 

In  colored  trimmings  the  spangle  has  a  successor  in  a  very 
small,  concave  affair  in  metal  cut  round  or  in  scollops  and  pro¬ 
ducing  the  sparkle  of  a  Rhinestone  or  mock  gem. 

In  a  band  of  black  chiffon  are  set  net  medallions  heavy  with 
jet  beads,  cabochons  and  bugles.  Jet  forming  a  tracery  design 
in  the  chiffon  is  similarly  used.  A  jet  passementerie  made  in  a 
lattice  design  with  very  tiny  cabochons  shows  here  and  there 
scrolls  of  beads. 

There  are  scroll-shaped  ornaments  of  black  chiffon  embroid¬ 
ered  with  fine  black  silk  and  beads,  and  of  chiffon  Avith  shining 
discs  composed  of  small  nail-heads  and  a  vine  embroidery  done 
with  beads. 

■  An  effective  jet  passementerie  is  formed  of  a  series  of  rings 
made  of  facets  and  crossed  by  bars  of  jet  beads  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  wide.  The  same  effect  is  shown  in  ovals  or 
squares  composed  of  nail-heads.  CroAvn  and  scroll  designs 
combining  beads  and  cabochons  are  highly  decorative.  A  lily¬ 
shaped  ornament  of  net  is  thickly  seeded  with  beads  and 
cabochons. 

The  variety  in  colored  trimmings  is  unusually  large  and  in 
many  black  is  introduced.  The  use  of  tiny  shells  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes  is  a  new  idea.  The  shells  are  variously  colored 
and  are  very  effective.  A  band  trimming  of  silver-and-gold 


fiat  braid  is  embroidered  in  a  leaf  design  with  mere  dots  of 
green  beads  and  tiny  pink  shells  scattered  here  and  there. 
Heliotrope  shells  are  used  with  green  beads  in  a  similar  trim¬ 
ming,  and  blue  shells  with  shaded  blue-and-green  beads,  the 
color  union  being  Gallic  and  attractive. 

An  exquisite  trimming  in  Avhich  the  brilliant  cup-shaped 
spangles  appear  has  a  black  net  foundation  over  which  lies 
white  Honiton  braid  dotted  generously  with  green  spangles 
that  sparkle  like  emeralds.  Scrolls  of  white  Honiton  braid 
are  applied  on  a  black  chiffon  band  and  a  Pompadour  color 
harmony  is  achieved  with  light-hued  bugles  and  cup-shaped 
spangles  in  a  floral  device. 

Blossoms  in  light  hues  are  embroidered  with  the  very  nar¬ 
rowest  baby  ribbon  on  gold  net  bands  sprinkled  Avith  gold  beads 
and  silver  cup-shaped  spangles. 

A  floral  design  is  realistically  carried  out  Avith  the  dainty  rib¬ 
bon  on  a  band  of  white  satin,  gold  dots  being  embroidered 
rather  sparingly  upon  the  band  with  tinsel  thread.  A  Avhite 
moire  evening  gown  could  be  treated  to  such  a  decoration, 
Avhich  is  only  appropriate  for  gowns  of  ceremony.  Another 
rich  trimming,  though  of  a  simpler  order  than  those  just  de¬ 
scribed,  is  offered  in  a  Avhite  satin  band  with  small  gold  floAvers 
embroidered  upon  it. 

An  all-gold  embroidery  in  a  very  open  device  has  not  the 
slightest  hint  of  tawdriness.  It  is  adaptable  to  evening  toilettes, 
but  might  be  used  upon  the  bodice  of  an  elegant  visiting  goAvn, 
if  sparingly  and  judiciously  disposed.  An  exceptionally  choice 
trimming  for  an  evening  toilette  is  a  fancy  band  of  white  chiffon 
with  open  edges  of  silk  embroidery,  a  floral  design  being 
Avrought  in  the  center  with  pink  and  green  silk  and  gold  thread. 
Upon  a  ball  toilette  of  white  chiffon  and  Avhite  moire  antique 
destined  for  a  young  wife  bands  of  this  trimming  were  used  in 
conjunction  Avith  Avhite  chiffon.  The  skirt  of  moire  was  gored, 
and,  though  gathered  at  the  back,  swept  out  in  rippling  folds. 
Each  side-back  and  side-front  seam  was  covered  with  a  band  of 
the  embroidery,  which  glistened  with  fine  effect  at  every  move¬ 
ment  cf  the  wearer.  The  bodice  Avas  a  high-necked,  fluffy  affair 
of  white  chiffon,  admirably  suited  to  a  slender  figure.  "  In  the 
folds  of  the  chiffon,  and  they  were  numerous,  since  both  the 
back  and  fronts  Avere  gathered,  appeared  bands  of  trimming 
extending  from  neck  to  lower  edge.  Chiffon  was  twisted  about 
the  Avaist  and  among  loops  formed  of  it  at  the  back  Avere 
arranged  loops  of  trimming.  The  neck  Avas  correspondingly 
ornamented,  and  drooping  from  the  full  collar  at  each  side  Avas 
an  accordion-plaited  frill  of  chiffon.  The  sleeves  extended  in 
puffs  to  the  elbow,  and  each  puff  was  strapped  lengthwise  with 
two  bands,  a  deep  accordion-plaited  chiffon  frill  floAving  from 
the  puff  nearly  to  the  elbows. 

The  same  style  of  band  trimming  is  made  on  a  black  seAviug- 
silk  grenadine  foundation.  Large,  natural-looking  flowers  are 
wrought  with  silk  on  black  or  Avhite  satin,  silk  or  velvet  bands 
of  various  widths,  and  in  most  instances  gold  threads  are  intro¬ 
duced.  The  color  combinations  are  varied  and  always  tasteful 
in  these  embroideries,  as  they  are  also  in  applique  embroideries. 
The  latter  are  invariably  in  floral  design  and  are  vastly  popular, 
their  artistic  beauty  being  Avell  brought  out  by  the  subdued 
backgrounds  Avhich  modish  dress  goods  present. 

Favorable  for  bridal  gowns  of  satin,  moire,  brocaded  silk  or 
any  other  of  the  materials  devoted  to  such  service  are  pearl 
trimmings,  passementeries  or  pearl-embroidered  net  bands.  In 
some  of  the  newest  trimmings  of  this  kind  the  pearls  have  a 
dull,  satiny  gloss  which  adds  much  to  the  richness  of  their 
appearance.  Iridescent  or  silver-lined  beads  are  intermingled 
with  pearl  beads.  For  widows’  bridal  gowns  of  gray  satin,  faille 
Princesse  or  moire  antique  there  are  rarely  pretty  chiffon  bands, 
Avhite  with  appliques  of  soft  gray  chiffon,  set  in  medallion 
fashion  and  enriched  Avith  fine  steel  points,  gray  pearl  beads 
indented  like  real  pearls,  and  silver  cup-shaped  spangles. 

Irish  crochet  laces  of  the  hand-made  varieties  are  among  the 
season’s  choicest  decorations.  Since  this  fact  Avas  first  noted 
imitations  of  these  exquisite  laces  have  made  their  appearance. 
These,  like  the  originals,  are  shown  in  pure  white,  cream  and 
ecru  and  are  excellent  copies.  Some  of  the  imitation  Irish  laces 
are  made  with  net  tops.  Carrickmacross  laces  are  also  return¬ 
ing  to  vogue.  Lace  and  chiffon,  too,  will  be  much  used  to  fall 
over  stock  collars,  from  which  boAvs  are  gradually  disappearing. 
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LADIES’  FICHU  COLLAR. 

No.  1173. — This  collar  is  a  most  picturesque  accessory  and 
will  give  an  elaborate  air  to  the  simplest  toilette.  It  is  made 
of  fine  Swiss  and  decorated  with  insertion  and  Valenciennes 
lace  edging  and  insertion.  The  collar  lies  smoothly  and  is 
pointed  over  each  shoulder  and  at  the  center  of  the  back 
and  its  ends  taper  to  points  where  they  meet  at  the  bust.  Three 
bands  of  insertion  decorate  it  above  a  frill  of  narrow  lace  edging 
which  heads  a  deep  rutile  of  lawn  that  is  decorated  with  three 
rows  of  the  lace  edging.  A  narrow  frill  of  lace  edging  follows 
the  neck  edge. 

Linen,  Swiss,  nainsook,  silk  and  velvet  may  be  made  up  in 
this  style,  with  simple  or  elaborate  decorations  of  lace  edging, 
passementerie  or  spangled  trimming. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1173  in  three  sizes,  small,  medium  and 
large.  To  make  the  collar  in  the  medium  size,  calls  for  a  yard 
and  a  fourth  of  material  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  one  yard 
thirty-six  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  3d.  or  5  cents. 

LADIES’  DRESS  SLEEVE  CAPS. 

No.  1176. — The  sleeve  caps  are  stylish  over  both  close-fitting 
and  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  and  are  easily  made.  They  are  pic¬ 
tured  made  of  silk.  One  cap  is  perfectly  smooth  at  the  top  and 
shaped  in  a  series  of  points  at  its  lower  edge  and  a  ruche  of  rib¬ 
bon  outlines  it  prettily.  The  circular 
shaping  of  the  cap  causes  it  to  fall  in 
stylish  ripples.  The  other  cap,  which  is 
shaped  in  a  series  of  rounding  tabs  or 
deep  scollops,  is  deeper  than  the  one  just 
described  and  is  gathered  at  the  top  to 
fall  quite  full  over  the  sleeve.  It  is  out¬ 
lined  with  a  frill  of  lace  edging. 

The  caps  may  be  made  to  match  or 
contrast  with  the  sleeves  and  may  be 
trimmed  to  please  the  fancy. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1176  in  three 
sizes,  small,  medium  and  large.  To  make 
a  pair  of  gathered  caps  in  the  medium 
size,  requires  a  yard  and  three-eighths  of 
goods  twenty  inches  wide,  or  one  yard 
thirty,  thirty-six  or  more  inches  wide. 

A  pair  of  plain  caps  needs  five-eighths  of 
a  yard  twenty  inches  wide,  or  half  a  yard 
thirty  or  more  inches  wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  3d.  or  5  cents. 

LADIES’  WAIST  DECORATIONS. 

No.  1174. — These  decorations  are  sty¬ 
lish  and  graceful  and  may  be  adjusted  on 


with  a  row  of  insertion.  It  is  shaped  in  a  large  curved  tab  over 
each  shoulder  and  in  a  smaller  square  tab  at  each  side  of  these, 
the  tabs  in  front  being  separated  by  a  handsome  point  that 


Ladies’  Dress-Sleeve  Caps. 
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Ladies’  Waist  Decorations. 


reaches  to  the  waist-line,  while  the  ends  of  the  tabs  at  the  back 
flare  prettily. 

These  decorations  are  especially  pretty  for  round-yoke  waists 
or  for  round-necked  evening  bodices.  All  sheer  materials,  as 
well  as  silk,  velvet,  embroidered  batiste,  etc.,  are  used  for  them. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1174  in  three  sizes,  small,  medium  and 

large.  In  the  medium  size,  the  star 
decoration  needs  a  yard  and  three- 
eighths  of  goods  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  three-fourths  of  a  yard 
thirty-six  or  more  inches  wide.  The 
tab  decoration  calls  for  one  yard 
twenty  inches  wide,  or  three-fourths 
of  a  yard  twenty-seven  or  more  in¬ 
ches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  5d. 
or  10  cents. 
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Ladies’  Fichu  Collar. 


high  or  low  necked  waists.  Both  are  low  and 
rounding  at  the  top.  One  decoration  is  made  of 
fine  lawn  and  trimmed  with  lace  edging  and  inser¬ 
tion.  It  is  in  two  sections,  each  curved  across  the 
shoulders  and  shaping  two  points  at  the  front  and 
back.  The  ends  of  the  sections  meet  at  their  upper  corners  and 
then  flare  sharply. 

The  other  decoration  is  made  of  silk  and  trimmed  at  its  edges 


LADIES’  WAIST  DECORATION. 
(To  be  Made  IItgii  or  Low  Necked.) 

1173  No.  1182. — This  is  a  charming 

decoration  for  a  round  -  necked 
evening  waist  or  for  a  high-necked  wraist  made  plainly  or  with  a 
round  yoke.  The  decoration  is  pictured  made  of  organdy  and 
is  shaped  by  a  seam  on  the  right  shoulder  and  closed  on  the  left 
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shoulder.  It  forms  two  long  points  over  each  sleeve,  two  points 
at  the  back  and  a  point  at  each  side  of  a  graduated  strap  exten¬ 
sion  at  the  center  of  the  front.  The  strap  extension  is  caught 
at  the  waist-line  and  droops  prettily,  and  the  decoration  is  out¬ 
lined  with  lace  insertion  and  edging.  When  the  decoration  is 

made  high-necked,  it  is  finished  with 
a  standing  collar  about  which  a  ribbon 
stock  is  usually  adjusted. 

Silk  in  any  of  the  pretty  varieties 
now  sold,  as  well  as  lawn  and  other 
sheer  fabrics,  will  be  selected  for  this 
decoration  and  trimmed  with  pearl- 
bead  gimp  or  lace. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1182  in  three 
sizes,  small,  medium  and  large.  In 
the  medium  size,  the  waist  decoration 
requires  one  yard  of  goods  twenty- 

two  inches 
wide,  or 
seven  eighths 
of  a  y  a  r  d 


1171 


1171 


1182 


1182 

Ladies’  Watst  Decoration.  (To  be  Made  High 

thirty-six  or  more  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  3d.  or  5  cents. 

LADIES’  FRILL  AND  PUFF.  (Either  One  to  be  Added  to 
Corset-Covers  or  Joined  to  the  Arms’-Eyes  of  Blouses, 
Shirt-Waists,  etc.,  to  Hold  the  Sleeves  Out 
at  the  Top.) 

No.  1171. — This  frill  and  puff  will  be  found  effective  for 
holding  out  the  sleeves  of  blouses,  shirt-waists  and  other  waists 


Ladies’  Frill  and  Puff.  (Either  One  to  be  Added  to  Corset- 

Covers  or  .Joined  to  the  Arms’-Eyes  of  Blouses,  Shirt- 
Waists,  etc.,  to  Hold  the  Sleeves  Out  at  the  Tcp.) 

« 

at  the  top.  Both  are  highly  popular  and  perform  their  office 
equally  well,  hence  the  choice  of  either  is  a  matter  of  personal 
taste.  They  may  be  sewed  to  the  arms’-eyes  of  the  waist  or 
added  to  the  corset-cover,  as  preferred.  They  are  here  shown 

made  of  cambric.  The  puff 
is  gathered  at  the  top  and 
bottom  and  finished  with  a 
narrow  band  that  fits  the 
arm  comfortably.  A  f  i  ill 
of  lace  edging  drooping 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
band  makes  the  puff  decora¬ 
tive.  The  frill  is  shallower 
than  the  puff  and  is  deep¬ 
ened  at  the  shoulder ;  it  is 
gathered  at  its  upper  edge 
and  is  decorated  at  its  lower 
edge  with  a  row  of  lace 
edging. 

Lawn,  cambric,  nainsook  and  various  thin  materials  are  chosen 
for  the  frill  and  puff  and  embroidered  or  lace  edging  will  gener¬ 
ally  be  used  to  give  a  dainty  finish. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1171  in  three  sizes,  small,  medium 
and  large.  In  the  medium  size,  the  two  frills  require  half  a 
yard  of  goods  thirty-six  inches  wide.  The  two  puffs  need 
seven-eighths  of  a  yard  thirty-six  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
3d.  or  5  cents. 
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or  Low  Necked.) 


The  floWer,  garden. 

By  E.  C.  TICK. 

[Mr.  Vick  will  be  pleased  to  answer  in  this  Department  all  special  inquiries  concerning  flower  culture.  Letters  to  him 

MAY  BE  SENT  IN  CARE  OF  THE  EDITOR  OF  TlIE  DELINEATOR.] 


Many  flower  seeds  do  best  if  sown  in  the  Autumn.  Spring  is 
always  a  busy  time  in  the  garden,  while  iu  the  Autumn  gar¬ 
deners  have  but  little  to  do.  As  most  of  the  perennials  and 
many  of  the  hardy  annuals  do  best  when  sown  rather  late,  so 
that  the  seed  will  remain  in  the  ground  and  start  at  the  first 
approach  of  Spring,  the  enterprising  gardener  will  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  suggestion  and  plant  in  a  dry  location,  just  before 
Winter  sets  in,  hardy  perennials,  such  as  aquilegia,  aubretia, 
baptisa,  dictamnus,  antirrhinum,  hollyhock,  etc.,  and  hardy 
annuals,  such  as  sweet  alyssum,  candytuft,  centaurea,  clarkia, 
collinsia,  larkspur,  lupinus,  sweet  mignonette,  myosotis,  nemo- 
phila,  nigella,  portulaca  and  sweet  peas. 

Autumn  planting  is  particularly  recommended  for  sweet  peas. 
Plaut  in  rows  and  at  least  six  inches  deep.  If  the  rows  run 
East  and  West,  the  vines  will  receive  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
all  day,  causing  the  plants  to  bloom  more  profusely  than  when 
the  rows  run  in  any  other  direction.  If  planted  thickly,  a  great 
amount  of  water  will  be  required  by  the  growing  plants,  while 
manure  water  applied  twice  a  week  will,  with  other  favorable 
conditions,  cause  a  profusion  of  immense  blooms  that  will  both 
surprise  and  delight  the  cultivator. 

As  one  drives,  or  rides  about  the  country  a-wheel,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  the  number  of  large  yards,  many  of  them  tidy 
enough,  but  with  scarcely  a  flowering  plant,  with  the  possible 


exception  of  a  few  straggly-looking  geraniums.  A  little  money 
invested  in  a  few  papers  of  annuals  to  be  planted  in  the  Autumn 
will  make  a  brilliant  display  the  next  Summer  at  the  cost  of  very 
little  care,  while  the  perennials  will  develop  into  strong  roots 
and  live  on  and  reward  the  grower  with  their  beautiful  blooms 
and  rich  foliage  for  years  to  come. 

In  the  South  all  the  hardy  and  half-hardy  annuals  should  be 
planted  in  the  Autumn.  Both  in  the  North  and  the  South  trees 
of  all  kinds  may  be  safely  planted  now.  while  in  a  dormant 
condition,  as  may  also  shrubs,  vines  and  small  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  roses,  honeysuckles,  clematis,  currants,  raspberries, 
grapes,  etc.  This  involves  considerable  saving  of  time,  as 
whatever  is  set  out  now  gets  the  benefit  of  the  early  Spring 
rains  and  begins  to  grow  earlier  than  if  planting  is  delayed  until 
Spring. 

In  the  Northern  States  all  tender  bulbs,  such  as  dahlias, 
cannas  and  gladiolus,  must  be  taken  in  and  kept  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  until  wanted  again  for  planting,  and  all  tender  plants  must 
be  taken  in  and  either  kept  growing  iu  the  living  room  or  in  a 
cool,  dry  place  as  suggested  for  bulbs;  the  plants  will  require 
sufficient  water  to  keep  the  earth  from  drying  out,  while  bulbs 
must  be  kept  perfectly  dry.  Calla  lillies  should  be  kept  growing, 
so  as  to  flower  in  the  house. 

Geraniums,  chrysanthemums,  ageratums,  verbenas  and  many 
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similar  plants  started  late  in  the  Spring  or  early  in  the  Summer, 
or  plants  that  have  grown  in  the  shade  or  flowered  but  little 
this  season,  may  be  potted  and  placed  in  the  window  garden, 
where  they  will  bloom  during  the  Winter  and  Spring. 

A  few  cuttings  or  “slips”  of  ageratum,  verbenas,  vinca 
and  lantana  should  be  started  now.  Ageratums  and  verbenas 
give  splendid  results  in  a  Southern  window  in  a  cool  room.  In 
fact,  there  are  few  plants  more  beautiful  in  the  Winter  and 
early  Spring  than  the  verbena.  The  great  variety  of  colors, 
the  ease  with  which  it  is  propagated  and  the  little  care  which 
it  requires  for  giving  an  abundance  of  blossoms  should  make  it 
a  great  favorite.  The  verbena  was  originally  found  in  dry  soil 
and  requires  little  water;  too  much  water  or  a  wet  soil  is  sure 
to  produce  mildew  and  rot  the  roots. 

A  plant  of  double  daisy  and  a  slip  of  ivy  will  form  attractive 
and  inexpensive  additions  to  our  collection. 

A  good  display  of  house  plants  can  be  obtained  by  a  small 
outlay  for  a  few  papers  of  annuals,  to  be  planted  in  pots  or 
boxes  now.  They  should  include  alyssum  (ten  weeks’  stocks), 
asters,  balsams,  candytuft,  marguerite,  carnations  (which 
flower  in  about  five  months  from  seed),  centaurea,  cyannus, 
godetia,  impatens  sultani  (which  after  it  commences  to  flower 
remains  always  in  bloom  and  seems  to  be  suited  to  every  pur¬ 
pose  as  a  house  plant,  for  pots,  baskets  and  bedding,)  mesem- 
bryantliemum  or  ice  plant,  musk-scented  mimulus  or  musk 
plant  (having  a  strong  odor  of  musk,  and  although  very  old, 
really  quite  a  novelty  and  unknown  to  many  lovers  of  plants), 
nemophila,  with  its  beautiful  blue  and  white  flowers,  petunia 
and  phlox,  and  the  latest  acquisition  in  sweet  peas,  “  Cupid,”  a 
very  dwarf  and  flowering  sweet  pea,  particularly  suitable  for 
pot  culture,  growing  only  about  six  inches  high,  with  fragrant 
white  flowers.  The  germinating  qualities  of  this  pea  seems  to 
be  quite  low,  so  plenty  of  seed  should  be  planted.  With  an 
expenditure  of  but  a  few  cents  and  a  little  time  and  patience  a 
fine  display  can  be  had  in  this  way. 

Some  people  have  an  idea  that  when  a  seed  or  plant  is  put 
into  the  ground,  their  labors  are  ended,  and  they  wonder  why  it 
is  they  have  “  such  poor  luck  ”  and  whjr  plants  never  do  well  for 
them.  They  seem  to  suppose  that  because  plants  are  expensive  they 
must  be  good,  and  will  surely  thrive  for  any  one  able  to  purchase 
them.  More  than  once  I  have  heard  ladies  remark  that  Florist 
So-and-so  was  a  downright  humbug.  “Just  look  at  that  camel¬ 
lia  that  I  bought  three  weeks  ago  and  not  a  leaf  on  the  stock !  ” 
Or,  perhaps,  it  is  a  maranta  or  some  other  plant  requiring  care¬ 
ful  attention  or  special  treatment  which  it  has  not  received.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  in  flower  culture  it  is  the  cheap  things  that  are 
usually  good.  Strong,  liealthly  plants,  increasing  rapidly  and 
easily  by  cuttings  or  seeds,  make  it  possible  for  the  seeds  or 
plants  to  be  sold  cheap,  hence  the  beginner  should  always  com¬ 
mence  with  these  and,  as  experience  warrants,  gradually  add 
those  plants  requiring  special  and  careful  handling. 

Sanguinaria  canadensis,  the  common  bloodroot  or  bloodwort 
found  growing  wild  in  the  woods,  is  a  desirable  plant  for  forcing 
in  the  house  and  for  borders  in  the  garden.  Its  flowers,  of  a 
pure  white,  borne  singly  on  long  stems,  are  greatly  increased  in 
size  by  careful  cultivation,  in  a  light  sandy  soil  and  partial 
shade. 

Astilbe  Japonica  is  excellent  for  forcing  in  pots.  The  tall, 
white  flowers  crowning  the  beautiful,  symmetrical  plant  with  its 
dark-green  cut  leaves,  make  a  beautiful  display.  As  this  plant 
is  increased  by  dividing  the  roots,  a  plant  for  the  house  is  easily 
obtained. 

For  those  who  wish  to  start  the  Winter  greenery  with  full 
grown  plants  or  bulbs,  the  following,  of  which  full  descriptions 
will  be  found  in  the  catalogues  of  dealers,  will  give  general 
satisfaction:  Abutilon,  ageratum,  begonias,  dracenas,  farfugum 
grande,  geraniums,  genista  andreana,  genista  fragrans,  impatens 
sultani,  lantanas,  lily-of-the- valley,  manettia  bicolor,  oxalis  and 
salvia.  These  plants  are  free  from  the  attacks  of  insects  and 
flower  freely. 

Carnations,  chrysanthemums,  roses,  gloxinias  and  cinerarias  ’ 
are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  though  many  succeed  with 
them.  With  proper  care  they  are  sure  to  do  well.  Fuchsias 
do  not  flower  freely  in  the  house. 

Azaleas  and  camelias  are  again  popular  after  having  received 
little  attention  from  the  public  for  several  years.  Flowers,  like 
dress,  are  the  subjects  of  society’s  whims.  Azaleas  are  beautiful 
bushy  plants  and  thrive  under  the  most  ordinary  conditions.  When 
in  bloom  the  plants  are  wholly  covered  with  flowers,  so  much 
so  as  to  almost  wholly  conceal  the  foliage.  A  light,  cool 
situation  and  good  drainage  is  all  they  require.  When  finished 
blooming  and  when  the  weather  is  settled,  the  pots  should  be 


placed  in  a  shady  corner  or  a  sheltered  place  in  the  garden  and 
be  given  liquid  manure  once  a  week  until  growth  is  well  started ; 
then  the  manure  water  should  be  withheld  until  the  Autumn 
when  it  should  be  given  again  occasionally  until  the  plant  is 
done  flowering. 

The  camellia  japonica  belongs  to  the  tea  family.  In  Japan 
and  China,  where  it  is  native,  it  attains  the  size  of  a  tree  and  is 
used  in  decorating- gardens.  Camellias  require  an  even  tempera¬ 
ture,  sudden  changes  at  any  season  being  injurious  to  them. 
They  require  regularity  and  evenness  in  the  supply  of  both  light 
and  moisture  throughout  the  year.  When  growing,  they  need 
an  abundance  of  xvater  at  the  roots,  with  frequent  spraying  of 
the  foliage.  At  this  time  they  require  a  temperature  of  05°  to 
TO15,  while  at  other  seasons  the  nearer  they  are  kept  to  45°  or 
50°  the  better.  Take  particular  pains  to  keep  the  plants  cool 
during  July  and  August,  to  avoid  a  second  growth.  Repotting 
should  be  attended  to  when  the  plants  are  done  blooming. 
They  may  be  kept  in  any  place  free  from  frost  during  the 
Winter,  removing  them  to  any  desired  position  when  in  flower. 

Grevilla  robusta,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  “silk 
oak,”  is  a  magnificent  plant  for  decorative  purposes,  being  of 
rapid,  easy  growth.  It  somewhat  resembles  a  large  fern,  grow¬ 
ing  from  three  to  five  feet  high.  It  is  easily  grown  from  seed 
and  will  thrive  with  ordinary  care. 

The  Otaheite  orange  is  a  charming  plant  for  house  culture — a 
sturdy  little  fellow  about  a  foot  high  with  beautiful  waxy  foliage, 
bearing  numerous  fragrant  blossoms  which  are  followed  by 
dark,  orange-colored  fruit,  real  minature  oranges  that  give  the 
plant  quite  an  artifical  appearance,  particularly  as  the  fruit 
hangs  upon  the  plant  for  several  months.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  a  plant  bearing  from  eight  to  sixteen  oranges. 

A  few  palms  and  ornamental  foliage  plants  should  be  included 
in  every  collection.  Success  with  them  is  easy. 

The  new,  large-flowering,  ever-blooming  French  cannas  will 
make  valuable  acquisitions  to  a  collection  of  house  plants.  They 
are  useful  both  on  account  of  their  ornamental  foliage  and  their 
large,  showy  flowers. 

An  odd  and  attractive  arrangement  for  a  window  may  be 
made  by  working  galvanized  iron  wire,  size  No.  12,  or  larger, 
into  various  shapes,  round,  oblong,  cycloidal  or  otherwise, 
the  pot  in  the  center  being  held  in  place  by  wires  arranged  for 
the  purpose.  A  quick  growing  vine  thus  planted  will  in  a  short 
time  entirely  cover  the  wire  form  and  make  it  appear  like  a 
solid  mass  of  foliage.  The  pot  may  also  be  placed  at  the  top  or 
bottom  of  the  wire  form.  English  Ivy,  jasminum  grandiflorum, 
ipomoea  and  pilogyne  are  good  plants  for  this  purpose.  Two 
different  climbers  may  be  planted  in  one  pot,  or  in  double  forms 
like  those  in  the  illustration,  covering  the  upper  globe  with  the 
foliage  of  one  plant  and  the  lower  with  that  of  another. 

In  my  garden  there  are  two  attractive  shrubs  that  attract  much 
attention.  Visitors  are  almost  certain  to  ask  the  names  of  these 
odd  and  graceful  shrubs  and  never  fail  to  express  surprise  when 
told  that  one  is  sassafras,  almost  a  tree  in  size,  and  the  other 
sumach.  These  plants  are  found  growing  wild  on  the  road¬ 
side  everywhere  and  may  be  safely  transplanted  in  the  Autumn. 
They  are  very  ornamental,  but  are  rarely  seen  in  a  state  of 
cultivation. 

Several  correspondents  inquire  as  to  the  most  suitable  plant 
to  grow'  in  an  aquarium.  Probably  the  most  satisfactory  for 
this  purpose  is  the  cyperus  alternifolius  or  umbrella  plant,  which 
may  be  planted  in  a  pot  placed  in  the  aquarium  and  surrounded 
by  shells  or  stones  to  hide  it.  This  is  also  an  excellent  plant  to 
grow'  in  a  jardiniere.  When  potting  leave  space  on  the  top  to 
hold  plenty  of  w'ater  and  always  keep  this  space  filled  with 
water.  Cyperus  alternifolius  gracilis  is  a  pretty  new  form  of 
cyperus  with  very  narrow,  distinct  foliage.  Cyperus  alterni¬ 
folius  variegata  is  a  variegated  form  of  the  first  named  variety. 
Not  long  since  my  wife,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  amateur  florist, 
wished  to.  know  w'hat  insect  was  destroying  the  foliage  of  her 
cyperus.  After  examining  the  plant  carefully  without  discover¬ 
ing  insects  I  found  it  impossible  to  suggest  a  remedy  or  to  even 
imagine  what  was  making  such  havoc  with  the  plant.  A  little 
later,  however,  the  “insect”  was  caught  in  the  act!  The  big 
Maltese  house  cat  was  found  on  the  table  beside  the  plant 
making  a  feast  of  cyperus  salad.  She  was  punished  and  the 
plant  put  in  a  place  of  safety,  no  further  trouble  being  ex¬ 
perienced. 

Probably  the  easiest  way  to  secure  plants  for  an  aquarium  is 
to  go  to  a  neighboring  pond  and  select  those  that  seem  desirable. 
In  this  w'ay  one  may  obtain  many  very  beautiful  plants  that 
will  flourish  in  a  little  sand  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the 
aquarium.  t 
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TATTING.— No.  47. 

ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  MAKING  TATTING. 

d.  s.— Double-stitch  or  the  two  halves  forming  one  stitch.  p.— Picot.  *  —  Indicates  a  repetition  as  directed  wherever  a  *  is  seen 


TATTING  COLLAR. 

Figure  No.  1. — Lace  thread  No.  80  and  two  shuttles  will  be 
required  in  making  this  collar. 

For  each  Wheel. — Begin  in  the  center  and  make  13  long  picots, 


3  p.  with  1  d.  s.  between  each,  1  d.  s. ,  repeat  from  *  until  there 
are  7  rings;  then  with  double  thread  make  1  p.  with  1  d.  s., 
between  p.,  1  d.  s.,  fasten  the  center  of  next  ring  to  center  of 
last  ring.  Alternate  rings  and  edge  until  there  are  8  rings; 
now  fasten  the  9th  ring  close  to  the  base  of  last  ring  (without 
making  any  picot  edge  between  them) ;  repeat  from  beginning 
of  work  until  you  have  the  length  desired;  then  finish  opposite 
side  of  braid,  with  picot  edge  to  match  that  already  made. 

POINT  FOR  A  COLLAR  OR  CUFF. 

Figure  No.  3 — Lace  thread  and  two  shuttles  will  be  required 
in  making  this  point. 

For  the  Wheel. — Begin  in  the  center  with  one  thread  and  make 
8  long  picots,  each  separated  by  3  d.  s.,  close,  and  cut  the 
thread. 

Second  row. — Take  two  threads;  with  the  first  make  2d.  s., 
1  p.,  2  d.  s.  Join  to  p.  in  ring  2  d.  s.,  1  p.,  2  d.  s.,  close; 
fasten  on  the  second  thread  and  make  2  d.  s. ,  5  p.  each  separated 
by  2  d.  s.,  2  d.  s. ;  then  another  ring  like  the  first,  and  continue 
the  rings  and  chains  alternately  until  there  are  8  of  each. 

It  takes  ten  of  these  wheels  for  a  point,  and  they  are  fastened 
together  in  making  by  the  middle  picots  of  their  chains,  as  seen 
in  the  illustration. 

For  the  Four-Leafed  Figures. — Begin  with  one  thread  and 
make  4  d.  s.,  7  picots  each  separated  by  2  d.  s.,  4  d.  s.,  close, 
and  make  three  more  rings  like  this  one,  fastening  them  together 


Figure  No.  1. — Tatting  Collar. 


Figure  No.  2. — Tatted  Braid. 


each  separated  by  2  d.  s. ;  close  and  cut  the  thread.  Then  for 
the  second  row,  make  fid.  s.,  fasten  to  a  p.  of  the  center,  G  d.  s., 
close,  turn,  leave  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  thread  and  make 
a  large  ring  of  4  d.  s.,  7  p.  each  separated  by 
2  d.  s.,  4  d.  s.,  close.  Make  another  small  ring, 
and  continue  these  large  and  small  rings  alter¬ 
nately  until  there  are  12  of  each,  fastening  each 
small  one  to  a  p.  of  the  center  and  the  large  ones 
to  each  other  by  the  first  p.  Make  02  of  these 
wheels  for  the  collar,  fastening  them  together  in 
making  by  the  middle  picots  of  their  last  two 
rings,  as  seen  in  the  illustration. 

Fill  in  the  open  spaces  at  the  neck  with  half 
wheels  and  crochet  a  chain  around  the  neck 
just  large  enough  to  lit  the  base  of  a  stock 
collar. 

For  the  Outer  Edge. — Begin  at  the  neck  with 
two  shuttles  and  make  a  chain  of  4  d.  s.,  7  p. 
each  separated  by  2  d.  s. ,  4  d.  s.  and  fasten  to 
the  middle  p.  of  a  large  ring  in  the  first  wheel ; 
repeat  these  chains  around  the  collar,  fastening 
each  one  to  a  large  ring  of  a  wheel. 

TATTED  BRAID. 

Figure  No.  2. — This  braid  or  trimming  will 
be  found  very  pretty  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
- — especially  for  the  decoration  of  children’s 
dresses.  No.  50  thread  is  used  in  making  it. 

With  a  single  thread  make  *  3  d.  s. ,  3  p. 
with  3  d.  s.  between  each;  then  3  d.  s., 


by  their  first  picots;  and  in  making  fasten  each  ring  to  a  picot 
of  a  chain  in  one  of  the  wheels.  It  takes  G  of  these  figures  for 
a  point.  Sew  the  point  to  a  band  of  ribbon  to  go  inside  the 


and  close. 


With  double  thread  make  a  picot  edge  as  follows :  1  d.  s. , 


Figure  No.  3. — Point  for  a  Collar  or  Cuff. 


standing  collar.  Very  pretty  points  may  be  made,  either 
larger  or  smaller,  by  varying  the  number  of  wheels'. 
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CROCHETING.— No.  63. 

ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  CROCHETING. 

1.— Loop.  h.  d.  c.— Half-double  crochet, 

ch.  st.— Chain  stitch.  tr.  c— Treble  crochet, 

s.  c. — Single  crochet.  p.— Picot. 

d.  c. — Double  crochet.  si.  st. — Slip  stitch. 

Repeat. _ This  means  to  work  designated  rows,  rounds  or  portions  of  the  work  as  many  times  as  directed. 

*  Stars  or  asterisks  mean,  as  mentioned  wherever  they  occur,  that  the  details  given  between  them  are  to  be  repeated  as 
many  times  as  directed  before  going  on  with  the  details  which  foilow  the  next  As  an  example:  *  6  ch.,  I  s.  c. 
In  the  next  space  and  repeat  twice  more  from  #  (or  last  SO,  means  that  you  are  to  crochet  as  follows:  6  ch.,  I  s.  c 

in  the  next  space,  6  ch..  I  s.  c.  in  the  next  space,  6  ch.,  I  s.  c.  in  the  next  space,  thus  repeating  the  6  ch.,  I  s.  c. 

in  the  next  space,  twice  more  after  making  it  the  first  time,  making  it  three  times  in  all  before  proceeding  with 

the  next  part  of  the  direction. 


DAISY  DOILY. 

Figure  No.  1. — One  spool  of  purse  twist,  two  skeins  of  out¬ 
line  embroidery  silk,  a  steel  hair-pin  one  inch  in  width,  two 
crochet  hooks  Nos.  4  and  0,  and  a  circular  piece  of  fine  linen 
4,y  inches  in  diameter 
will  be  required  in 
making  this  mat.  Cut 
the  linen  in  the  form 
of  a  daisy  with  an  open 
center  of  an  inch  and 
three-quarters  in  diam¬ 
eter.  With  No.  0  cro¬ 
chet  hook,  which  must 
be  as  sharp  as  a  needle 
to  pass  through  the 
linen  easily,  workround 
the  edges  in  long  and 
short  single  crochets. 

Make  a  piece  of 
Maltese  or  hair-pin 
lace  of  592  loops  on 
one  side,  allowing  74 
loops  for  each  of  8 
scollops.  The  inside 
of  the  lace  is  2  singles 
back  and  forth.  Join 
this  piece  of  lace  in  a 
ring  and  at  the  joining 
begin  to  make  the  in¬ 
side  of  border. 

Take  the  loops  from 
below  to  make  the 
twist  in  them.  Fasten 
in  a  loop  for  the  center 
of  a  scollop,  *  then  3 
ch.,  slip  st.  in  next 
loop  7  times  more;  8 
ch.,  slip  st.  in  three 
loops  at  once,  4  times; 

3  ch.,  slip  st.  in  3  loops 
at  once,  13  times;  4 
ch. ,  a  treble  over  8-ch. 
opposite;  4  ch.,  slip  st.  in  3  loops  at  once;  4  ch.,  a  double 
over  8-ch.  opposite;  4  ch.,  a  slip  st.  in  three  loops  at  once; 

4  ch. ,  a  single  in  8-ch.  opposite;  4  ch.,  a  slip  st.  in  three  loops 

at  once;  4  ch.,  1  treble  in  8-ch.;  4  ch.,  slip  st.  in  1  loop;  3  ch., 
slip  st.  in  1  loop  4  times;  repeat  from  *  7  times  more.  *  *  Fasten 
in  3-c.h.  at  center  of  scollop;  4  ch.,  slip  st.  in  next  3-ch.,  and 
repeat  3  times  more;  6  cli.,  catch  in  middle  of  treble  with  a 
slip  st. ;  C  ch.,  skip  2  3-ch.  spaces;  1  slip  st.  in  next  space; 
3  ch.,  1  slip  st.  in  next;  repeat  to  middle  of  next  scollop; 
repeat  from  *  *  *  Now  for  outside  border  take  the  center  of 

a  scollop  and  fasten  silk  on  2  loops;  then  5  ch.,  slip  st.  in  2 
loops,  5  times  more;  8  ch.,  slip  in  3  loops  at  once,  3  times: 
8  ch. ,  sinsrle  in  5  loops  at  once;  1  ch.,  single  in  5  loops,  3  times 
more;  4  ch.,  slip  st.  in  center  of  8-c.h.  opposite;  4  ch.,  slip  st. 
in  3  loops;  4  cli.,  slip  st.  in  8-cli.  opposite;  4  cli.,  slip  st.  in  3 
loops;  4  ch. ,  slip  st.  in  8-cli.  opposite;  4ch.,  slip  st.  in  3  loops; 

5  ch.,  slip  st.  in  2  loops  to  the  center  of  next  scollop ;  then  repeat 
from  last  *  7  times  more.  Work  around  this  once  more  with  6 
ch. ,  and  slip  st.  in  each  space.  Baste  the  daisy  on  stiff  paper 
and  lay  the  border  around,  basting  it  down  firmly,  and  then  con¬ 
necting  it  to  the  daisy  with  lace  stitches.  Make  tiny  daisies  of 


4-ch.  and  10  roll  st.  (over  7  times  each)  in  the  1st  ch.,  then  join 
and  sew  in  the  round  spaces  in  scollop. 

For  the  center  of  the  linen  daisy,  work  one  of  roll  stitches  as 
follows:  Ch.  5,  join;  ch.  5,  11  roll  sts.  (over  7  times)  in  ring, 
join ;  5  ch. ,  2  roll  sts.  (over  7  times)  between  each  roll  of  previous 

round,  join;  work  one 
roll-picot  stitch  be¬ 
tween  each  roll  stitch. 
Sew  in  with  a  flannel 
stitch.  Take  off  the 
paper,  lay  on  a  damp 
cloth  and  press  with  a 
warm  iron. 

TOILET  MAT. 

Figure  No.  2. — This 
mat  consists  of  a  but¬ 
ton-holed  linen  center 
of  ecru  linen,  with  a 
crocheted  border  of 
the  same  tint. 

A  circle  measuring 
2-j-  inches  in  diameter 
should  first  be  marked 
upon  the  linen.  Then, 
with  a  coarse  double 
thread  run  the  circle 
thus  described,  after 
which  button-hole  the 
same  in  long  and  short 
stitch  with  embroidery 
silk;  dampen  the  linen, 
press  and  cut  carefully. 

About  this  button¬ 
holed  edge  arrange  132 
sts.  in  d.  c.,  joining 
the  last  st.  of  the  circle 
to  the  first  wdth  a  si.  st. 

Second  round.  —  5 
ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  3rd  st. 
of  1st  round,  3  ch.,  1 
d.  c.  in  every  3rd  st. 
throughout  the  round,  joining  the  last  3  ch.  to  the  1st  5  with 
a  si.  st.  There  are  now  44  open  spaces  around  the  circle. 

Third  round. — 10  cli.,  a  si.  st.  where  the  ch.  commences,  5 
ch.,  si.  st.  in  top  of  next  d.  c.  of  preceding  round,  10  ch.,  and 
si.  st.  in  same  d.  c.,  5  ch.,  si.  st.  into  next  d.  c.  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  round. 

Fourth  round.— With  slip  stitches  bring  the  thread  to  the  top 
of  loop  made  by  10-ch.,  5  ch.,  si.  st.  into  next  loop.  Repeat 
throughout  the  round. 

Fifth  round. — 11  s.  c.  into  first  space  of  preceding  round,  9 
s.  c.  into  next  space.  Repeat  alternately  around  the  circle. 

Sixth  round. — Work  the  thread  up  to  the  2nd  st.  of  first  11 
s.  c.,  7  d.  c.  in  the  7  middle  sts.  of  previous  11  s.  c.,  7  ch. ,  7 
s.  c.  in  middle  of  previous  9  s.  c.  Alternate  to  end  of  the 
round  and  join  with  si.  st. 

Seventh  round. — 7  d.  c.  over  every  7  d.  c.  and  over  every  7 
s.  c.  of  former  round  separated  by  7  ch.,  and  joined  at  the  last 
with  a  si.  st. 

Eighth  round.— 8  d.  c.  over  first  3  of  preceding  7,  8  ch.,  3 
d.  c.  over  last  3  of  the  same  7  ;  7  ch.,  5  s.  c.  in  middle  sts.  of 
next  7 ;  7  ch.  and  alternate  to  the  end  of  the  round. 


Figure  No.  1. — Daisy  Doily. 
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Figure  No.  2 


Ninth  round. —  *  3  d.  c.  with  1  ch.  between  over  1st  3  d.  c. 
of  preceding  round,  1  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  open  space,  3  ch.,  1  d.  c. 
in  same  space,  1  ch.,  1  d.  c.,  1  ch.,  1  d.  c.  1  ch.,  1  d.  c. ;  then 
7  ch.,  3  s.  c.  over  5  s.  c.,  7  ch.,  and  repeat  from  *. 

Tenth  round. — 4  d.  c.  with  1  ch.  between  over  first  4  d.  c.  of 
preceding  round,  5  d.  c.  in  open  space,  1  d.  c.  over  each  of  last 

4  separated  by  1  ch.,  7  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in  middle  of  three  s.  c.  of 
former  round. 

Eleventh  round. — In  every  point  of  the  circle  there  should 
now  be  13  d.  c.  with  1  ch.  between,  and  between  the  points 
7  ch.,  1  s.  c.  into  middle  of 
three  singles  of  preceding 
round,  7  ch.,  and  repeat 
around  the  circle. 

Twelfth  round. — 5  ch.,  si. 
st.  between  each  d.  c,.,  5  ch. , 
si.  st.  into  open  space  made 
by  ch.  of  7  in  previous  round, 

5  ch. ,  si.  st.  into  next  space 
of  7-ch.,  5  ch.  into  each 
space  of  trebles,  and  so  on 
to  the  end  of  the  round. 

Thirteenth  round. — The 
same  as  the  twelfth,  except 
that  the  5  ch.  between  the 
points  is  joined  with  a  si. 
st.  to  the  space  made  by  the 
5-ch.  of  previous  row. 

Fourteenth  round. — Like 
the  last  round  joining  the 
5-ch.  between  the  points  with 
a  si.  st.  to  the  si.  st.  of  pre¬ 
vious  round. 

FAN  KNOT  LACE. 

Figure  No.  3. — Make  a 
chain  of  24  stitches,  then 
turn. 

First  row. — Make  3  d.  c., 

1  ch.,  3  d.  c.  in  4th  stitch  of 
chain  (which 
makes  a  shell), 

1  d.  c.  in  6th  st., 

2  ch  ,  2  d.  c.  in 
8th  st.,  2  ch.,  1 
d.  c.  in  10th  st., 

2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in 
12th  st.,  2  ch., 

1  d.  c.  in  14th 
st.,  2  ch.,  1  d. 
c.  in  16th  st.,  2 
ch.,  1  d  c.  in 
18th  st.,  2  ch., 

1  d.  c.  in  20th 
st.,  2  ch.,  1  d. 
c.  in  22nd  st.,  2 
ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  24 
th  st.  Turn. 

Second  row. — 

4  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in 
top  of  2nd  d.  c., 

2  ch. ,  1  d.  c.  in 
3rd  d.  c.,  2  ch., 

1  d.  c.  in  4th  d. 

c. ,  *  put  hook 
under  2-ch., 
draw  thread 
through,  leave 
on  needle,  throw 
thread  over 
needle,  and  re¬ 
peat  from  *  6  times ;  draw  last  thread  through  all  loops  on 
needle,  fasten  with  s.  c.  (which  makes  a  knot),  1  d.  c.  in  5th 

d.  c.,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  6th  d.  c.,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  7th  d.  c.,  2  ch., 

1  d.  c.  in  8th  d.  c.,  2  ch.,  3  d.  c.  in  top  of  2  d.  c.,  2  cli.,  1  d.  c. 
in  next  d.  c.,  shell  in  shell,  1  d.  c.  in  last  d.  c.  of  preceding 
shell,  turn. 

Third  row.— 2  ch.,  shell  in  shell,  1  d.  c.  in  top  of  next  d.  c., 

2  ch.,  5  d.  c.  in  3  d.  c.  underneath,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  next 

d.  c.,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  next  d.  c.,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  next  d.  c., 

knot,  1  d.  c.  in  next  d.  c.,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  next  d.  c.,  knot,  1 


Figure  No.  3. — 


d.  c.  in  next  d.  c.,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  next  d.  c.,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in 
last  d.  c.,  turn. 

Fourth  row.—  4  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  2nd  d.  c.,  knot,  1  d.  c.  in  3rd 
d.  c.,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  4th  d.  c.,  knot,  1  d.  c.  in  5th  d.  c.,  2  ch., 
1  d.  c.  in  6th  d.  c.,  knot,  1  d.  c.  in  7th  d.  c.,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in 

8th  d.  c.,  2  ch.,  7  d.  c.  in  5  d.  c.  underneath,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in 

next  d  c.,  shell  in  shell,  1  d.  c.  in  last  d.  c.  of  shell,  turn. 

Fifth  row. — 2  ch.,  shell  in  shell,  1  d.  c.  in  next  d.  c.,  2  ch.,  11 
d.  c.  in  7  d.  c.  underneath,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  next  d.  c.,  knot,  1 
d.  c.  in  next  d.  c.,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  next  d.  c.,  knot,  1  d.  c. 

in  next  d.  c.,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in 
next  d.  c.,  knot,  1  d.  c.  in 

next  d.  c.,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in 

next  d.  c. ,  knot,  1  d.  c.  in  last 
d.  c.  Turn. 

Sixth  row. — 4  ch.,  1  d.  c. 
in  2nd  d.  c.,  knot,  1  d.  c. 
in  3rd  d.  c.,  2  ch„  1  d.  c.  in 
4th  d.  c.,  knot,  1  d.  c.  in  5th 
d.  c.,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  6th  d. 

c. ,  knot,  1  d.  c.  in  7th  d.  c., 
2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  8th  d.  c.,  2 
ch.,  15  d.  c.  in  11  d.  c.  under¬ 
neath,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  next 

d.  c.,  shell  in  shell,  1  d.  c.  in 
last  d.  c.  of  shell,  Turn. 

Seventh  row. — 2  ch.,  shell 
in  shell,  1  d.  c.  in  d.  c.,  2 
ch.,  17  d.  c.  in  15  d.  c.  under¬ 
neath,  2  ch. ,  1  d.  c.  in  next 
d.  c.,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  next  d. 
c.,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  next  d.  c., 
knot,  1  d.  c.  in  next  d.  c  ,  2 
ch. ,  1  d.  c.  in  next  d.  c., 
knot,  1  d.  c.  in  next  d.  c., 
2  ch. ,  1  d.  c.  in  next  d.  c. ,  2 
ch. ,  1  d.  c..  in  last  d.  c.  Turn. 

Eighth  row. — 4  ch.,  1  d.  c. 
in  2nd  d.  c.,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in 
3rd  d.  c.,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  4th 
Toilet  Mat.  d.  c.,  knot,  1  d.  c.  in  5th  d. 

c.,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c. 
in  6th  d.  c.,  2 
ch.,  1  d.  c.  in 
7th  d.  c.,  2  ch., 
1  d.  c.  in  8th  d. 
c.,  2  ch.,  19  d. 
c.  in  17  d.  c.  un¬ 
derneath,  2  ch., 
1  d.  c.  in  next  d. 
c.,  shell  in  shell, 

1  d.  c.  in  last  d. 

c.  of  shell.  Turn. 
Ninth  row. — 

2  ch.,  shell  in 
shell,  1  d.  c.  in 

d.  c.,  2  ch.,  2  d. 

c.  in  1st  d.  c.  of 
19  d.  c.,  2  ch.,  1 

d.  c.  in  4th  d.  c., 
2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in 
6th  d.  c..  2  ch., 
1  d.  c.  in  8th  d. 
c.,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c. 
in  10th  d.  c.,  2 
ch.,  1  d.  c.  in 
12th  d.  c.,  2  ch., 
1  d.  c.  in  14th 

™  „  T  d.  c.,  2  ch.,  1 

Fan  Knot  Lace.  d.  c.  •„  16th’ d. 

c.,  2  ch.,  1  d. 
c.  in  19th  d.  c. 

(which  makes  first  row  of  second  scollop);  *  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in 
next  d.  c. ;  repeat  from  *  till  you  come  to  4-ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  3rd 
stitch  of  4-ch.;  then  4  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  next  d.  c.  down  the  other 
side  of  scollop;  then  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.,  and  so  on  down  that  side  of 
scollop  until  you  come  to  chain  where  lace  was  begun;  then  turn. 
Make  1  s.  c.,  2  d.  c.,  1  s.  c.  (which  makes  a  small  scollop) 
under  each  2-ch.,  and  two  of  the  small  scollops  under  the  4-ch.; 
make  in  all  18  of  the  small  scollops  around  the  large  scollop, 
which  will  bring  you  back  to  first  row  of  second  large  scollop ; 
repeat  from  second  row. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  HATS  ON  THE  COLORED  PLATE. 


Figure  No.  1. — Ladies’ 


The  fichu  collar  of  fine 
lawn  with  lace  border 
formed  of  wide  and  nar¬ 
row  edging  fulled  on  will 
be  found  in  pattern  No. 
1173,  which  costs  3d.  or 


Felt  Hat. — This  hat  of  garnet  felt 
has  a  medium  crown  and  a 
slightly  rolled  brim  and  a 
soft  puff  of  velvet  in  a  har¬ 
monizing  shade  of  blue  sur¬ 
rounds  the  crown.  Flowers 
and  leaves  rise  high  at  the  side. 


1173 


1173 


5  cents,  and  is  in  three  sizes 


small,  medium  and  large. 
Figure  No.  2. — Young 
Ladies’  Hat. — High  trim¬ 
ming  is  displayed  upon 
this  crownless  hat  of  dark- 
green  felt,  which  has  a 
drooping  convoluted  brim. 
Roses,  full  blown  and 
amid  their  leaves  about  the  crown  and 
feathers  tower  above  them  from  the  back. 


half  open,  nestle 
carelessly  waving 

Figure  No.  3.  —  Ladies’ 

Promenade  Hat. — A  highly 
tasteful  combination  of  colors 
may  be  associated  upon  a  hat 
of  this  style.  Feathers,  lace, 
wings  and  a  jewelled  orna¬ 
ment  are  united  in  the  present 
instance  with  pleasing  result. 

Figure  No.  4. — Ladies’  Velvet  Hat. 


or 


This  attractive  shape 
has  a  soft,  full  crown  and  a 
wide,  stiff  brim.  A  band  of 
gold  braid  encircles  the 
crown,  and  red  berries  with 
green  leaves  unite  with  wil¬ 
lowy  plumes  to  complete  the 
pleasing  adornment. 

Figure  No.  5.  —  Ladies’ 
wear,  this  gray  felt 


Large  Hat. — For  reception 
with  its  charming  color 
harmony  of  yellow  and  black 
is  eminently  suitable.  A 
plaited  ruche  of  chiffon  sur¬ 
rounds  the  crown  and  a 
yellow  wing  at  each  side 

gives  a  brightening  touch  to  the  soft  black  ostrich  plumes. 

The  collar  shown  at  this  figure  is 
included  in  pattern  No.  983,  which 
is  in  three  sizes,  small,  medium  and 
large,  price  5d.  or  10  cents. 

Figure  No.  6. — Young  Ladies’ 
Hat. — An  artistic  color  mixture 
and  disposal  of  trimming  is  here 
pictured.  Pansies  and  leaves  are 
placed  between  the  broad  rib¬ 
bon  loops  in  front  and  droop¬ 
ing  plumes  adorn  the  back. 

The  shape  is  a  modified  sailor. 

The  waist  decoration  shown 


at  this  figure  will  be  found 
in  pattern  No.  1182, which 
is  in  three  sizes,  small, 
medium  and  large,  and 
costs  3d.  or  5  cents. 
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SOME  AUTUMN  HATS  AND  BONNETS.. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  495.; 

Figure  A. — Young  Ladies’  Velvet  Hat. —  A 
rich  shade  of  claret  velvet  was  used  to  cover  this 
becoming  shape,  which  has  a  soft,  full  crown,  and 
lemon  chiffon  and  black  quill  feathers  give  it  a 
jaunty  grace  suggestive  of  youth  and  good  style. 

Figure  B. — Ladies’  Felt  Sailor.— This  silver-gray  sailor  is 
stylishly  ornamented  with  black  satin  rosettes,  quill  feathers  and 
jetted  quill-feather  ornaments. 

Figure  C. — Ladies’  Poke  Shape  Hat. — Dark-green  Malines. 
satin  ribbon  and  an  aigrette  decorate  this  becoming  hat — a  green 
French  felt. 

Figure  D. — Ladies’  Felt  Hat.— A  pleasing  admixture  of 
color  and  an  artistic  disposal  of  trimming  will  be  noted  on  this 
extremely  youthful  hat.  Impeyan  wings  spread  slightly  beyond 
the  brim  at  each  side,  rising  from  soft  yellow  chiffon  deftly 
massed.  Pink  roses  at  the  back  contribute  a  dainty  finishing 
touch. 

Figure  E. — Ladies’  Hat. — Flowers,  feathers  and  chiffon 
combine  to  charmingly  adorn  this  hat.  Violets  nestle  coquet- 
tishly  back  of  the  softly  disposed  chiffon  and  feathers  and  an 
aigrette  rise  high  at  one  side. 

Figure  F. — Ladies’  Bonnet. — This  dainty  bonnet  of  green 
felt  is  tastefully  decorated  with  flowers  and  foliage  and  ribbon, 
bowed  to  stand  high  above  the  crown  and  also  to  droop  below 
the  brim,  is  an  effective  offset.  The  ribbon  strings  may  be 
bowed  under  the  chin. 

Figure  G. — Ladies’  Hat. — This  dark  felt  hat  is  a  shape  that 
supports  a  profusion  of  trimming  handsomely.  Black  wings 
tipped  with  white,  a  white  pompon,  quill  and  coq  feathers  enter 
into  the  decoration,  which  is  disposed  with  artistic  effect. 

Figure  H. — Young  Ladies’  Felt  Hat. — The  popularity  of 
wings  and  birds  as  decorations  on  felt  hats  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
estimated.  The  outspread  wings  of  the  sea  gull  rising  from 
a  billowy  mass  of  Malines  are  beautifully  shaded  and  give  height 
and  breadth  to  this  most  becoming  shape. 

Figure  I. — Ladies’  Velvet  Hat. — The  style  of  decoration 
shown  on  this  hat  may  be  copied  on  felt  hats  of  similar  shape 
and  size.  Dahlia  is  the  color  throughout.  Satin  ribbon  and 
ostrich  feathers  admirably  disposed  form  the  trimming.  The 
feathers  droop  softly  over  the  crown  from  the  back,  and  satin 
ribbon  is  arranged  to  give  a  broad  effect  in  front. 

Figure  J. — Ladies’  Alpine  Hat. — A  brown  felt  Alpine  hat, 
the  crown  banded  with  ribbon,  is  pictured  at  this  figure.  A  quill 
feather  rises  high  above  the  crown  in  front  from  a  ribbon  rosette. 

Some  Autumn  Bows. — New  effects  are  produced  with  the 
novel  styles  of  ribbon.  The  bows  illustrated  in  a  group  are  suit¬ 
able  for  felt  and  velvet  hats.  Two  colors  are  combined  in  some 
ribbons.  When  the  loops  are  arranged  to  give  height  they  are 
finely  wired.  A  jewelled  ornament  frequently  secures  the  tight 
knot  of  the  bow.  A  felt  bow  backed  with  ribbon  and  enriched 
by  a  jewelled  ornament  is  a  novelty.  This  style  of  bow  is  to  be 
used  on  a  felt  hat.  Wide,  spreading  loops  are  still  popular  but 
two  or  three  upstanding  loops  are  used  with  them  to  give  char¬ 
acter  and  height.  Ribbon  with  a  velvet  edge  and  that  in  two 
tones  is  very  fashionable  for  such  bows  as  are  here  pictured. 

New  Millinery  Decorations. — Some  novel  effects  in  chenille, 
horse-hair  and  jet  ornaments  are  shown  this  month.  Peacock 
feathers  are  imitated,  the  coloring  being  perfect.  Quill  feathers 
heavily  jetted  are  unique.  Buckles  of  steel,  jet,  and  mock  jewels 
improve  the  effect  of  ribbon  bows.  Bright  colors  are  exquisitely 
blended  in  horse-hair  ornaments  to  give  iridescent  effects, 
spangles  or  beads  affording  the  means  of  producing  this  happy 
result  on  these  handsome  trimmings,  which  may  grace  hats  for  all 
dressy  occasions.  They  are  variously  shaped  to  give  height  or 
breadth.  High  arrangements  are  seen  at  the  back  or  left  side, 
or  at  both  sides,  characteristics  of  face  and  figure  deciding 
immediately  for  the  expert  milliner  what  disposals  will  prove 
most  beeoming.  Colorings  in  millinery  are  daring,  but  in  that 
certain  way  which  insures  artistic  effect.  The  kind  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  trimming  also  call  for  perfect  taste  to  assure  be¬ 
comingness  and  correct  style  without  introducing  tawdriness. 

Our  thanks  are  due  for  information  and  designs  to  Simpson, 
Cranford  and  Simpson,  1 \ilsnack,  Hummel  and  Co.,  Hill  Brothers, 
and  J.  Bernhardt  and  Son. 
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AILLINEI^V  NOTES. 


Towering  crowns  are  once  more  modish.  They  are  either 
pointed  .  or  square  and  are  well  concealed  by  trimming.  Low, 
soft  crowns  divide  honors  with  high  ones,  but  in  such  hats 
1 1 eight,  which  is  an  essential  in  the  season’s  head-gear,  is 
achieved  by  trimming.  The  brims  are  broad  and  oftener  than 
not  cast  a  shadow  over  the  eyes.  There  is,  however,  individu¬ 
ality  in  the  shaping,  becomingness  being  the  primary  considera¬ 
tion.  _  Hats  look  like  winged  things,  so  extravagantly  is  plumage 
used  in  their  decoration.  Many  sorts  of  birds  are  fashionable, 
but  none  have  obtained  the  popularity  of  the  Paradise  bird, 
which  is  seen  in  its  own  beautiful  garb  of  yellow  and  brown,  as 
well  as  in  more  brilliant  artificial  tintings.  The  long,  full  tail, 
naturally  a  shaded  yellow,  is  dyed  in  every  conceivable  hue  and 
is  used  alone  as  an  aigrette  or  with  birds.  " 

Birds  now  have  jewelled  eyes,  which  sparkle  brilliantly 
against* a  background  of  dark  plumage.  While  more  artificial 
in  effect  than  the  glass  eyes,  they  are  novel  and  decorative 
Owls  and  owls’  wings,  merle  birds,  fancy  wings,  and  quills 


An  odd  braid  is  composed  of  black  chenille  and  a  crapy 
fabric,  the  combination  being  very  tasteful;  it  is  used  in  a 
medium  large  hat.  Around  the  crown  is  folded  green  satin 
ribbon  bearing  narrow  black  velvet  stripes.  At  each  side  the 
ribbon  is  disposed  in  two  outstanding  loops,  and  at  the  center 
is  adjusted  a  large  steel-and-Rhinestone  buckle.  In  front  a 
full  black  Paradise  aigrette  waves  over  a  single  black,  forward¬ 
curling  tip.  At  the  back  another  tip  falls  over  the  brirft  and 
under  the  latter  is  a  fanciful  arrangement  of  ribbon,  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  becoming  face  trimming. 

Hats  with  soft  crowns  are  youthful-looking  and  dressy.  A 
stylish  example  is  a 
large  hat  having  a 
poke  brim  covered 
with  light-gray  vel¬ 
vet  and  faced  with 
velvet  in  the  dark¬ 
est  shade  of  the 


SOME  AUTUMN  BOWS. 


with  all  sorts  of  spatter-work  designs,  painted  edges  and  other 
adornments,  are  fashionable.  Ostrich  tips  are  plentifully  used 
and  when  placed  near  the  face  they  always  exert  a  softening 
influence  upon  if.  They  are  grouped  with  birds  or  wings  in 
various  graceful  arrangements  or  supported  by  bows  or  rosettes 
of  moire, ribbon. 

Roses  in  silk  and  velvet,  full-blown  and  graceful,  are  seen  in 
art  colors.  They  are  sparingly  used  in  curves  or  flutes  in  the 
brim  or  among  plumage,  which  furnishes  a  charming  back¬ 
ground  for  the  gay  blossoms.  Beaver,  felt,  fancy  braid  and 
velvet  covered  hats  are  in  vogue. 

7 


color,  the  dark  velvet  also  being  used  for  the  draped  crown. 
In  front  is  a  graceful  bow  of  cream  moire  ribbon,  and  at  the 
back  is  posed  a  very  large  bow  of  the  same,  sustaining  a  black 
Paradise  aigrette.  The  brim  is  turned  up  to  disclose  a  bow 
fastened  to  a  velvet  head-band  with  a  steel-and-Rhinestone 
pin.  Though  the  coloring  is  neutral  the  effect  is  pleasing,  and 
if  a  touch  of  color  were  desired,  it  could  be  contributed  bv  a 
single  pink  or  Magenta  rose. 

The  picturesque  character  of  a  Dutch  peasant’s  head-dress  is 
preserved  in  a  charming  jet  bonnet  that  may  no  duty  for  even¬ 
ing  or  day  reception  wear.  Large  turquoise  and  jet  ornaments 
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crown  of  violet  velvet 
in  the  reddish  tone 
known  as  Bourgain- 
ville.  In  front  is  a 
pair  of  great  out¬ 
stretched  brown  -  and- 
white  wings  and  at 
each  side  of  the  back 
is  a  tuft  of  velvet  roses 
matching  the  crown. 

In  a  veryhigh- 
crowned  hat  the  brim 
is  made  of  navy-blue 
c  h  e  n  i  1 1  e-a  n  d-s  a  t  i  n 
braid  cut  in  bat¬ 
tlements.  The  crown 
is  covered  with  navy 
velvet.  Under  the 
brim  light-gray  velvet, 
which  unites  happily 
with  the  blue,  is  dis¬ 
posed  in  a  knot  and 
loops,  two  of  the  latter 
escaping  between  the 
battlements  with  the 
effect  of  puffs.  The 
velvet  arrangement  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  hack  in  a 
bow,  several  small  steel  . 

buckles  being  adjusted  in  the  novel  face  trimming.  _  In  front  a 
large  Paradise  bird,  dyed  blue  and  green,  rests  against  the  lofty 

crown.  ,  „ 

Li  cht -heliotrope  and  a  deep  sea-green  known  as  Gange  are 
combined  harmoniously  in  an  exceedingly  stylish  hat  of  green 
velvet.  A  soft  and  generally  becoming  effect  is  produced  in 
the  brim  by  its  shirred  velvet  covering,  a  narrow  puffing  being 


NEW  MILLINERY  DECORATIONS, 


thrust  a  large  Rhine¬ 
stone  pin,  the  white 
stones  in  every  in¬ 
stance  reflecting  a  pale 
rose  tin^  from  their 
glowing  backgrounds. 
In  front  a  merle  bird 
seems  ready  for  flight 
and  above  it  waves  a 
black  Paradise  aig¬ 
rette.  The  brim  at  the 
back  is  caught  up  in 
the  approved  way  at 
each  side  under  a  black 
velvet  rosette,  in  the 
heart  of  which  glints  a 
ball  pin  set  with  pale 
colored  stones. 

Another  gray  felt  hat 
is  relieved  only  by  black  trimming,  the  edge  being  bound  with 
velvet.  Black  velvet  ribbon  bands  the  crown  and  a  bow  of  it 
is  spread  in  front,  a  cut-jet  pin  being  set  in  the  center.  At  each 
side  of  the  bow  are  outstretched  black  wings  and  around  the 
crown  at  the  back  is  an  upright  arrangement  of  wings.  The 
brim  is  reversed  at  the  back  and  adorned  with  a  great  bow  of 
pale-gray  moire  ribbon  which  partly  rests  on  the  hair. 


are  fastened  at  the  sides, 'which  extend  to  the  ears  as  in  the 
original  cap.  In  front  height  is  given  by  three  small  black  tips, 
and  breadth  by  three  outstanding  loops  of  green  satin  ribbon 
disposed  at  each  side.  Three  more  tips  are  fixed  at  the  back. 
A  young  matron  with  rather  a  round  face  would  find  such  a 
bonnet  becoming. 

Toques  suit  certain  faces  admirably.  Fancy  felt  braid  com¬ 
bining  olive,  heliotrope  and 
brown  in  its  coloring  was  used 
in  a  toque  shape,  the  brim  form¬ 
ing  a  series  of  flutes.  Loops  of 
olive  velvet  ribbon  are  disposed 
in  the  curves  in  front,  and  at 
the  left  side  is  fastened  a  fancy 
aigrette.  At  each  side  of  the 
back  is  a  cluster  of  Nile-green 
silk  roses  and  in  the  center  is 
fixed  a  steel  ornament. 

In  a  stylish  hat  a  voluted 
brim  of  brown  chenille-and-satin 
braid  is  associated  with  a  soft 


formed  about  the  edge.  The  crown  is  draped  and  tied  with 
light-heliotrope  moir6  ribbon,  which  is  arranged  in  bows  at  the 
sides.  At  the  left  side  of  the  front  is  a  Paradise  bird,  its 
plumage  showing  a  blending  of  white  and  pale  tints  of  green 
and  heliotrope.  At  the  back  the  brim  is  turned  up  at  each  side 
beneath  a  large  rosette  of  heliotrope  ribbon,  the  arrangement  of 

the  brim  showing  its  full,  soft  facing. 

Hats  of  light-gray  felt  are 
good  style  for  youthful  wearers. 
In  such  a  hat  the  brim  is  slightly 
rolled  at  the  front  and  sides  and 
bound  at  the  edge  with  black 
velvet.  Shaded  red  velvet  is 
laid  full  about  the  crown,  the 
shimmer  of  small  Rhinestone 
stick  pins  being  seen  here  and 
there  among  its  folds.  At  the 
left  side  the  velvet  is  formed  in 
a  soft  knot  and  through  it  is 


THE  BUTTON-HOLE  CUTTER.— Among  the  many  minor 
conveniences  which  have  of  late  done  much  tow'ard  lightening  the 
labors  of  the  seamstress,  none  has  been  of  greater  practical  benefit 


than  the  button-hole  cutter.  Our  new  cutter  is  made  of  the  best 
steel,  is  reliable  and  may  be  very  quickly  and  easily  adjusted  to 
cut  any  size  of  button-hole  desired.  It  costs  Is.  or  25  cents. 
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AA^IAN  tEAPLE. 

By  FRANCIS  LYNDE. 


Before  the  extension  of  the  railway  to  Powderville  from 
Vigo,  Anson’s  Cove  was  as  primitive  a  community  as  could  be 
found  in  any  day’s  journey  in  the  Tennessee  mountain  region. 
Nestling  in  a  cliff-shadowed  cove  among  the  heights  of  King 
Mountain,  the  settlement  is  neither  of  the  table-land  above 
nor  of  the  main  valley  below;  and  whatsoever  slow  tide  of 
modernity  ebbed  and  flowed  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  left  it 
unwatered.  Moreover,  the  people,  who  were  mountaineers, 
were  prone  to  regard  innovations  as  inventions  of  the  evil  one. 

But  with  the  advance  of  the  railway  up  the  main  valley  a 
chance  came  also  to  Anson’s.  The  coal  measures  were  opened 
on  King  Mountain :  a  huge  Summer  hotel  sprang  up,  as  it  were, 
in  a  night,  on  the  cliffs  overlooking  the  cove ;  and  the  settlement 
awoke,  reluctantly,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  some  sense  of  its 
responsibilities  as  a  civilized  community. 

Of  the  cove’s  many  lacks  the  first  to  be  supplied  was  a  school 
for  its  children,  and  Marian  Temple  came  from  her  home  among 
the  bleak  New  Hampshire  hills  to  teach  it.  How  and  why  she 
came  were  questions  to  be  answered •  only  by  Grant  Sa 
the  resident  engineer  of  the  King  Mountain  mine,  since  it  was 
he  who  had  brought  the  task  and  the  teacher  together.  But  if 
he  knew  of  any  better  reason  for  Marian’s  acceptance  than  the 
ostensible  one  of  a  change  of  climate  for  health’s  sake,  he  kept 
his  own  counsel. 

As  for  Marian,  she  was  desperately  homesick  at  first,  as  every 
poor  migrant  is  constrained  to  be ;  but  when  that  passed,  she 
began  bravely  to  live  the  new  life,  going  back  to  primitive 
things  with  the  sweet  courage  which  was  her  birthright. 
Authority  over  the  young  barbarians  in  her  school  she  had  little, 
but  she  speedily  won  their  love,  and  through  this  the  love  of  the 
simple-hearted  folk  of  the  cove.  “Seems  like  you-uns  these 
know  erzac’ly  whar  to  tech  we-uns,  an’  whar  not  to,  Miss 
Marian,”  was  Mrs.  Byars’  comment,  and  it  voiced  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  cove  in  its  succinctness. 

From  the  day  of  her  arrival  at  Anson’s,  Marian  had  boarded 
with  the  Hyarses,  and  it  was  here  that  the  deadly  nausea  of 
homesickness  first  assailed  her.  Everything  was  so  liopele'ssly 
different  from  the  thrift  and  comfort  of  the  roomy  old  home¬ 
stead  in  New  Hampshire.  Two  log  pens  and  a  passage,  with  a 
loft  over  one  of  the  pens  for  the  teacher’s  bedroom;  a  gamut  of 
unkempt  children;  the  scramble  at  table  for  the  graceless  meal 
of  hearth-sodden  simples ;  the  appalling  tobacco  habit,  enslaving 
men,  women,  and  children  alike;  slatternliness  made  a  virtue 
by  sheer  unknowledge  of  better  tilings,  and  the  social  amenities 
absent  and  excused  in  a  lump  by  homely  hospitality— these 
were  some  of  the  conditions  at  which  Marian  first,  shuddered, 
but  which  she  presently  set  herself  patiently  to  ameliorate  or  to 
endure. 

In  time  the  effort  was  successful,  though  she  soon  learned 
that  endurance  was  to  reform  as  is  the  product  to  the  multiplier. 
But  the  people  were  respectful  and  kindly,  with  certain  gentle 
and  gracious  manners  of  their  own ;  and  when  she  found  that 
their  love  for  her  was  outpacing  her  tolerance  for  them,  she  had 
a  sharp  attack  of  contrition  and  was  happier  thereafter  than 
she  had  ever  hoped  to  be  again. 

That  happened  at  the  beginning  of  her  first  long  vacation, 
when  she  was  debating  with  herself  the  advisability  of  going 
back  to  New  Hampshire  for  the  Summer,  and  it  helped  her  to 
resist  the  temptation.  She  was  at  peace  in  this  little  mountain 
fastness,  she  reasoned,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  outwear  the  pain 
and  humiliation  which  had  driven  her  into  exile;  and  having 
decided  to  stay  at  Anson’s,  she  put  the  temptation  to  death  by 
sending  the  money  saved  for  the  journey  to  her  father  to  be 
applied  on  the  mortgage  throttling  the  old  homestead. 

A  fortnight  after  she  had  thus  burned  her  ships  she  would 
have  given  much  to  be  able  to  rebuild  them.  The  occasion  of 
her  repentance  was  an  event  which  she  had  long  fore-know  n, 
and  had  regarded  as  a  thing  too  far  removed  from  her  quiet  life 
in  the  cove  to  touch  her  even  remotely.  It  was  the  opening  of 
the  new  hotel  on  the  cliffs  with  a  fanfare  of  trumpets,  and  the 
enticing  strains  of  a  string  band  playing  for  the  hop,  and  a 
crowd  of  Summer  idlers  from  the  North  come  to  bring  Folly 
face  to  face  with  great  Nature. 

She  made  sure  she  would  never  forget  the  night  of  the  open¬ 
ing.  She  had  been  to  the  head  of  the  cove  for  rhododendrons, 


and  was  on  her  way  home  with  an  armful  of  bloom-laden 
branches.  Half-way  down  the  steep  talus  whereon  the  rhodo¬ 
dendrons  g’-ew  thickest  she  slipped  and  fell,  and  before  she 
could  recover  herself  a  young  mountaineer  was  standing  beside 
her. 

“I  these  feared  ye’d  hurt  yourself,  ’fore  ye  got  thoo,  Miss 
Marian;  let  me  he’p  you,”  he  said. 

Marian  struggled  to  her  feet  and  looked  ruefully  at  the 
scattered  rhododendrons. 

“Thank  you,  Jeff;  I’m  not  hurt,”  she  answered;  “but  my 
poor  flowers — I  don’t  see  how  I  managed  to  be  so  clumsy.” 

“Never  you  mind  them— I’ll  get  some  more.  Shore  ve  ain’t 
hurt  none?” 

“Not  a  bit;  and  you  needn’t  bother  to  go  after  more — these 
will  do.” 

ne  went  down  on  his  knees  and  helped  her  gather  the 
scattered  branches.  'When  the  salvage  was  complete  he  tied 
the  bunch  with  a  strip  of  bark  and  took  charge  of  it. 

“  I’m  goin’  on  down  to  the  settlement,  an’  I’ll  cyarr’  ’em  for 
vou,”  he  said;  and  together  they  picked  their  way  down  the 
mountain  to  the  cart-road  at  the  bottom  of  the  cove. 

In  the  speechless  scramble  down  the  declivity  Marian  found 
time  to  wonder  at  the  opportuneness  of  the  young  man’s  ap¬ 
pearance.  For  that  matter,  Jeff  McCrae  had  been  her  chief est 
problem  since  the  day  months  before  when  he  had  waylaid  hei 
in  one  of  her  rambles  to  ask  diffidently  if  she  would  undertake 
to  teach  him  to  read  and  write  out  of  school  hours.  She  re¬ 
called  his  pitiful  embarrassment  in.  trying  to  explain  why  he,  a 
grown  man,  could  not  go  to  .school  with  the  children,  and  was 
thankful  for  the  hundredth  time  that  she  had  learned  enough  of 
the  mountain  folk  and  their  ways  not  to  refuse  him.  The 
lessons  had  begun  and  continued  in  the  Ilyars’  kitchen,  and 
before  many  days  Marian  decided  that  she  had  stumbled  upon 
one  of  nature’s  beneficiaries,  hampered  only  by  fetters  to  which 
she,  and  others  beyond  and  above  her,  held  the  key.  More¬ 
over,  he  was  so  gentle  and  so  simple-hearted,  so  patient  and  so 
deferential,  and  withal,  so  seriously  in  earnest,  that  in  time  the 
incongruity  of  the  thing  wore  off  and  Marian  began  to  substi¬ 
tute  respect  and  admiration  for  pity.  Then  her  teacher’s  pride 
rose  superior  to  the  conventions.  Some  day  this  man  wrould  be 
an  honor  to  some  one ;  and  as  she  came  to  realize  this  more  and 
more  she  gave  him  of  her  best;  whereupon  friendship  made 
the  masque  of  uncouthness  transparent  and  she  taught  herself 
to  disregard  it. 

It  was  inevitable  that  such  an  intimacy,  unreserved  and 
frankly  acknowledged  as  it  was,  should  be  remarked  in  the 
settlement;  but  the  mountain  folk  are  not  given  to  gossip,  and 
it  is  one  of  their  primitive  refinements  not  to  discuss  overmuch 
the  love  affairs  of  their  young  people.  So  it  chanced  that  while 
young  McCrae’s  passion  was  an  open  secret  to  every  one  else, 
Marian  went  on  calling  it  ambition,  and  was  rejoiced  to  think 
that  she  could  help  him. 

When  they  reached  the  cart-road  the  sun  had  gone  behind 
the  mountain,  and  the  upper  windows  of  “The  Cliffs”  were 
ablaze  with  the  reflection  of  the  western  sky.  Marian  paused 
to  look  up  at  the  great  building  dominating  the  cove,  and  said : 

“  Isn’t  that  glorious,  Jeff  ?  ” 

“I  reckon  so;  for  them  as  likes  it,”  answered  McCrae. 
“But  I’d  a  mighty  sight  rather  see  the  sun  a-shinin’  on  the  big 
trees  ’at  they-all  cut  down  up  yonder.” 

Marian’s  smile  was  appreciative.  “  I  think  I  know  what  you 
mean;  it  does  seem  like  an  invasion — an  intrusion  of  something 
that  wasn’t  needed.” 

McCrae  nodded  gravely.  “I  was  up  thar  this  mornin’  with 
some  blackberries  hit  the  chil’ern  had  been  pickin’.  I  ain’t 
goin’  ag’in.” 

Marian  guessed  the  reason  with  sympathetic  intuition,  and 
her  heart  grew  hot  within  her  at  the  thought  that  any  one  could 
be  cruel  enough  to  wound  this  simple-hearted  young  man. 
None  the  less,  she  made  excuses  for  the  aggressors. 

■  “You  mustn’t  mind  them,  Jeff.  They  are  city  people,  and 
their  ways  are  not  like — ”  “yours,”  she  was  going  to  say,  but 
she  changed  it  to  “  ours.”  “  They  don’t  mean  to  be  rude.” 

“I  ain’t  so  shore  about  that,”  said  McCrae,  slowly,  with  a 
nearer  approach  to  sullenness  than  she  had  ever  seeu  him 
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exhibit.  “  Thar  was  one  young  feller  was  lettin’  on  to  some 
wimmen  what-all  he  knowed  about  we-uns;  then  he  turn’ 
’round  an’  ’lowed  to  make  a  fool  o’  me  for  ’em  to  laugh  at.” 

“I  hope  you  didn’t  give  him  a  chance,”  said  Marian  in¬ 
dignantly. 

“I  didn’t  ’low  to,  an’  I  never  said  nare  single. word  when  he 
began  baitin’  me.  Then  he  turn’  that  ag’inst  me,  an’  told  the 
wimmen  that  I  didn’t  onderstan’  ever’-day  talk;  an’  they-all 
laughed,  ’an  said,  ‘  How  perfec’ly  edillick,’  or  somethin’  like 
that.” 

Marian  smiled,  but  levity  was  far  from  her  mood.  “  It  was 
brutal,  but  you  musn’t  mind,”  she  said.  “A  man  who  would 
do  such  a  thing  as  that  is  no  gentleman ;  he  is  quite  beneath 
your  notice.”  Then  she  remembered  the  single-heartedness  of 
the  mountain  folk  in  matters  of  reprisal,  and  added:  “Promise 
me  you  won’t  quarrel  with  any  of  them,  Jeff.  It  really  isn’t 
worth  your  while.” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that,”  said  McCrae,  who,  like  the  men 
of  his  race,  promised  reluctantly  and  performed  with  scrupulous 
exactitude.  “If  that  thar  young  feller — ” 

“But  you  must  promise — for  my  sake,  Jeff,”  she  insisted, 
thinking  only  of  the  possible  consequences  to  him. 

He  looked  up  with  a  sudden  lambent  light  glowing  in  his 
dark  eyes.  “If  you  say  hit  that-a-way,  Miss  Marian,  thev-all 
can  tromp  on  me  from  now  till  the  end  o’  the  worl’,  an’  I’ll 
never  say  nare  ,’nother  word.”- 

His  eager  earnestness  rather  disconcerted  her,  but  at  that 
moment  the  band  came  out  upon  the  piazza  of  the  hotel  above 
and  began  to  play,  and  they  stopped  to  listen. 

There  was  a  thin  line  of  the  hotel’s  guests  fringing  the  piazza 
railing  when  the  musicians  took  their  places,  and  in  it  a  fair 
young  girl  who  was  sweeping  the  landscape  Avith  an  opera-glass. 
Presently  she  spied  the  two  figures  far  below  in  the  cart-road, 
and  handed  the  glass  to  her  companion. 

“Look  at  those  two  people  leaning  against  that  great  rock 
down  there,  Harold,  and  see  if  you  can  make  out  Avhai  the  man 
is  carrying.  It  looks  like  an  enormous  bunch  of  flowers.” 

The  young  man  took  the  glass  and  focused  it  upon  the  tAvo 
figures.  “By  Jove!”  he  exclaimed,  under  his  breath,  “Maid 
Marian — of  all  the  Avomen  in  the  world!”  Then,  aloud:  “I 
think  they  must  be  rhododendrons.  There  ought  to  be  pleuty 
of  them  about  here.” 

“I  wish  you’d  get  me  some,”  said  the  young  girl,  moving 
away  to  get  a  different  point  of  view;  but  Harold  Stanhope 
was  much  too  preoccupied  to  hear  or  heed  the  request. 

“  It’s  Marian,  beyond  question,”  he  said  to  himself;  “Marian 
and  that  young  yokel  who  was  up  here  with  the  berries  this 
morning.  Now,  what  under  the  sun  is  she  doing  down  here? 
That’s  the  question — and  it  is  going  to  be  answered  before  I 
sleep.” 

Stanhope  was  of  those  who  believe  that  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  indirection,  and  a  few  minutes  later  he  was  saunter¬ 
ing  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  searching  for  a  path  which  would 
lead  him  to  the  cove  below.  He  found  one  before  it  Avas  quite 
too  dark  to  follow  it;  and  after  a  rather  exciting  experience 
with  the  hazards  of  the  cliff,  came  out  into  the  cart-road  at  the 
point  where  he  had  seen  the  two  figures.  They  had  disap¬ 
peared,  and  Stanhope  strolled  on  through  the  gathering  darkness 
toward  the  settlement. 

There  was  the  usual  group  of  idlers  lounging  on  the  porch 
of  Larkin’s  store,  and  they  saw  the  stranger  pass  and  speculated 
as  to  his  errand.  Stanhope  was  speculating  also,  and  upon  the 
same  subject.  Why  had  he  missed  his  dinner  and  run  the  risk 
of  disturbing  the  peace  of  mind  of  Grace  Winthrop  and  her 
mother  for  the  sake  of  stirring  the  ashes  of  a  small  fire  which 
had  been  kindled,  and  fed,  and  quenched,  long  ago  ?  Truly, 
the  fire  had  blazed  somewhat  higher  and  spread  more  rapidly 
during  those  Summer  weeks  spent  among  the  New  Hampshire 
hills  than  the  incendiary  had  foreseen  or  intended ;  but  it  was 
safely  extinguished  now,  as  Marian’s  farewell  letter  had  assured 
him.  But  assuming  it  was  not;  granting  that  pride  and  not 
wisdom  had  dictated  the  measured  sentences  of  Marian’s  letter; 
what  folly,  in  view  of  his  present  prospects  and  intentions, 
could  be  more  egregious  than  this  to  which  he  was  about  to 
commit  himself? 

Stanhope  reasoned  it  a  1  out,  as  a  man  may,  and  then  brushed 
reason  and  its  threats  aside,  as  a  man  will.  To  the  cursory  eye 
he  ashes  lay  thick  and  gray  where  once  the  fire  had  burned 
oyous;  but  perchance  there  were  embers  at  Avhich  one  might 
warm  himself,  selfishly,  perhaps,  but  gratefully  as  aforetime.  I 
in  any  event,  having  come  so  far,  he  would  not  go  back  with¬ 
out  seeing  her. 


He  faced  about  to  retrace  his  steps  and  make  the  necessary 
inquiry  at  the  store,  and  just  then  a  woman  came  out  and  he 
noticed  that  the  loungers  made  way  for  her  respectfully.  He 
drew  back  into  the  shadow  beside  the  path,  and  when  she  came 
up  confronted  her  suddenly.  He  would  have  spoken  to  reassure 
her,  but  her  prescience  forestalled  him.  She  put  out  her  hands, 
as  if  to  ward  a  blow,  and  said  piteously,  “Oh,  why  did  you 
come  ?  ” 

“Rather  ask  how  I  could  help  coming  Avhen  I  knew  you 
were  here,”  he  said  reproachfully.  “I  saw  you  from  the  hotel 
piazza — Avith  a  glass,  you  know — and  1  came  at  once.” 

“But  why — why?”  she  persisted. 

“You  know  well  enough,  Marian,  YTou  thought  the  love 
Avas  all  on  your  side,  but  that  was  a  mistake.  It  is  still  a  mis¬ 
take.  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  now  that  I  was  thoughtless  in 
the  old  days ;  wickedly  heedless,  if  you  choose.  I  couldn’t 
see  what  was  before  us — that  out  of  Avhat  seemed  to  be  but  a 
precious  friendship,  love  Avouid  come  and  demand  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  Avith.  But  it  did  and  I  am  here.  Have  you  nothing  to 
say  to  me  ?  ” 

He  had  stepped  to  her  side,  and  they  Avent  down  the  path  at 
the  roadside  together,  sloAvly,  as  lovers  walk,  begrudging  space 
its  feet  and  inches.  Neither  of  them  had  seen  a  man  detach 
himself  from  the  group  on  the  store  porch  to  make  a  wide 
detour,  and  to  come  up  stealthily  behind  them.  Marian  did  not 
answer  his  question  at  once.  When  she  did  her  voice  trembled 
a  little,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  control  it. 

“What  if  I  should  tell  you  that  it  is  all  over,  Harold;  that 
I  have  fought  the  bitter  battle  which  you  thrust  upon  me  to  its 
pitiful  end?  It  was  all  that  was  left  for  me  to  do.” 

“  And  you  have  done  it?” 

“Haven’t  I  said  so?” 

“No.” 

“Then  I  will  say  it  now;  and  the  mere  fact  that  I  can  tell 
you  so  proxies  that  I  have  conquered.” 

“It  proves  nothing  but  your  unselfishness.  I  was  foolishly 
frank  with  you  and  told  you  about  my  prospects;  and  you 
sacrificed  yourself,  as  I  might  have  knoAvn  you  would.  But 
you  ought  to  have  knoAvn  that  the  sacrifice  Avouid  breed  love, 
deathless  and  enduring,  in  the  heart  of  a  worse  man  than  I’ve 
eArer  been.” 

“Yet  you  are  engaged  to  Grace  Winthrop;  I  saw  the  an¬ 
nouncement.” 

Stanhope  paused  and  wrestled  with  a  ready  lie  to  his  down- 
fall.  “Was,”  he  said,  when  the  lie  had  triumphed.  “That 
was  when  I  believed  you  meant  what  you  said  in  your  letter. 
Notwithstanding,  I  am  here.” 

“But  you  must  go  away  again,  and  not  come  any  more,” 
she  broke  out,  pleading  with  him.  They  had  reached  the  lane 
leading  up  to  the  Hyars  house,  and  she  stopped  to  dismiss  him. 
The  great  hotel  on  the  cliff-edge  was  ablaze  xvith  light,  and  the 
music  of  the  band  floated  out  upon  the  still  air,  echoing  back 
faintly  from  the  opposite  cliffs  of  King  Mountain.  Stanhope 
thought  of  the  Winthrops  and  their  possible  anxiety,  and  made 
a  proper  show  of  deferent  acquiescence. 

“I’ll  go,  since  you  Avish  it,  but  I  shall  come  again,  and  yet 
again — until  you  are  willing  to  believe  me.  Will  you  kiss  me, 
Marian  ?  ” 

For  answer  she  put  her  face  in  her  hands  and  darted  trem¬ 
bling  up  the  lane.  Stanhope  waited  until  he  saw  the  door  of 
the  farm-house  open  to  admit  her.  Then  he  lighted  a  cigar  and 
went  his  way  musing  again,  but  this  time  with  the  distorted 
inner  vision  of  one  who  has  drunk  deeply  from  the  cup  of 
passion. 

At  the  great  bowlder  in  the  cart-road  he  stopped  to  get  his 
bearings,  realizing  that  the  blind  trail  up  the  mountain  would 
not  be  so  easily  retraced  in  the  darkness.  To  him,  Avhile  he 
reflected,  appeared  the  figure  of  a  man  standing  before  him  as 
if  he  had  dropped  silently  from  the  over-spreading  branches  of 
the  chestnut  tree  rooted  above  the  great  bowlder.  Stanhope 
coolly  struck  a  match  and  surveyed  the  intruder  by  the  light  of 
its  brief  flare. 

“Oh,  it’s  you,  is  it?”  he  said,  recognizing  the  seller  of  black¬ 
berries.  “You’re  just  in  time  to  turn  another  honest  penny. 
SIioav  me  the  Avay  back  to  the  hotel,  and  I’ll  pay  you  well 
for  it.” 

McCrae  had  his  rifle,  and  his  grasp  closed  upon  the  cool  steel 
until  he  could  feel  the  pulses  throbbing  in  his  finger-tips.  In 
that  hour  the  hope  he  had  cherished  as  a  father  guards  the 
breath  of  life  in  a  puny  child  had  beeu  killed  with  measured 
Avords  and  chosen  phrases,  and  the  man  who  had  done  this 
stood  before  l}im,  his  life  forfeit  by  every  canon  of  wild  law— 
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the  law  of  the  mountains.  The  young  mountaineer  fought  a 
good  fight  for  unwonted  self-control;  and,  remembering  his 
promise  to  Marian,  won  it.  She  loved  this  man,  and  for  her 
sake  he  must  spare  and  slay  not.  Wherefore  he  turned  abruptly 
and  without  answering  Stanhope,  and  led  the  way  up  the  road. 

“That’s  not  the  way,’’  Stanhope  objected,  following  reluc¬ 
tantly. 

“  It’s  my  way,”  was  the  curt  reply ;  and  after  that  they  went 
on  in  silence. 

tan  hope  followed  Ids  guide  not  unsuspecting,  but  found  that 
after  many  doublings  and  turnings  the  cart-road  came  out  upon 
the  summit  of  the, mountain  not  far  from  the  hotel.  McCrae 
pointed  to  the  lights  twinkling  among  the  trees,  and  when  Stan¬ 
hope  would  have  paid  him  vanished  as  suddenly  as  if  the  earth 
had  swallowed  him. 

So  it  came  about  that  the  night  of  the  grand  opening  of 
“The  Cliffs”  was  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  trial,  fiery  and 
heart-searching,  for  two  people  in  Anson’s  Cove. 

Marian,  too,  had  thought  that  the  fire,  kindled  two  years 
before  among  the  New  Hampshire  hills,  was  safely  quenched; 
she  had  even  begun  to  dare  to  be  cheerful  again,  and  to  find 
now  and  then  days  and  weeks  so  filled  with  the  simple  duties 
and  pleasures  of  the  new  life  as  not  to  be  shadowed  by  the 
storm  clouds  of  the  past. 

But  the  coming  of  Harold  Stanhope  had  whisked  the  hands 
backward  on  the  dial  of  time,  and  the  two  weary  years  of  expia¬ 
tion  were  as  if  they  had  never  been.  It  was  in  vain  that  clear¬ 
eyed  reason  pleaded  for  a  hearing.  Love,  affronted,  crushed, 
trodden  upon,  demanded  its  own  and  would  not  be  denied.  As 
he  had  promised,  Stanhope  came  again  and  yet  again ;  and  at 
each  succeeding  tryst  Marian  found  herself  growing  weaker 
and  wiser;  less  able  to  deny  him,  yet  seeing  more  clearly  what 
the  end  must  be;  doubting  sorely,  but  surely  yielding ;  loving 
him  fondly,  as  she  found  she  had  never  ceased  to  love  him, 
and  yet  finding-  her  love  shot  through  and  through  with  fear 
and  trembling,  with  now  and  then  a  bitter  dash  of  a  new  and 
strange  emotion  akin  to  loathing.  For  it  was  inevitable  that 
Stanhope’s  insincerity  should  not  go  wholly  unsuspected.  Love 
may  be  willingly  blind  touching  all  things  else,  but  it  is  clear¬ 
sighted  and  far-seeing  in  this;  and  under  all  his  pleadings  and 
pro  tests,  Marian  felt  intuitively  the  restless  heavings  of  a  nether 
depth,  an  abyss  unplumbed  and  unfathomable  by  any  sounding¬ 
line  of  hers. 

And  while  Stanhope  game  night  after  night  to  the  cove,  and 
Marian  hesitated,  and  yielded,  and  despised  herself  afresh  for 
yielding,  McCrae  looked  on  from  afar  and  fought  his  battle  like  a 
man,  and  a  simple-hearted  son  of  nature.  After  that  first  bit  of 
espionage  he  had  forborne  to  spy  upon  them;  but  he  saw 
clearly  what  the  end  must  be  and  spent  his  days  and  nights 
wrestling  strenuously  with  a  fell  demon  of  violence.  More  than 
once  he  had  dogged  Stanhope  on  Ins  return  to  the  hotel,  with 
loaded  rifle  and  with  hate  in  his  heart;  but  always  his  promise 
to  Marian,  his  knowledge  that  the  bullet  piercing  his  rival 
would  slay  her  also,  or  some  early  fruitage  of  the  seeds  of 
mercy,  of  forgiveness,  of  magnanimity  sown  in  the  wild  soil  of 
his  heart  by  his  intercourse  with  Marian,  forestalled  his  ven¬ 
geance,  and  Stanhope  came  and  went  unscathed. 

As  for  Stanhope,  he,  too,  found  himself  in  a  labyrinth  of  per¬ 
plexities  not  less  bewildering  that  he  had  chosen  deliberately  to 
wander  therein.  Some  outflasliings  of  love  there  had  been,  or 
at  least  of  the  desire  of  possession  in  that  two-years-agone 
Summer  of  dalliance,  and  these  came  again  and  with  greater 
zest  since  they  partook  of  the  nature  of  forbidden  fruit. 

He  had  no  intention  of  breaking  with  the  good  fortune  await¬ 
ing  him  as  the  acknowledged  suitor  of  Grace  Wintlirop.  They 
were  to  be  married  in  September,  and  the  event  promised  what 
it  may  to  a  man  whose  chief  object  in  life  had  been  to  mate  his 
pecuniary  lacks  with  the  havings  of  an  heiress.  But,  in  the 
interval,  time  went  leaden-footed;  and  here  was  a  woman  who 
loved  him,  and  a  reincarnated  desire  of  possession — these  to  be 
set  over  against  the  proprieties  and  the  ennui  of  a  fact  accom¬ 
plished  and  awaiting  only  a  license  and  a  clergyman. 

Stanhope  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  other  men  of  like 
conscienceless  ambitions;  wherefore  he  kept  his  private  account 
open  with  the  father  of  lies,  and  went  nightly  down  the  perilous 
cliff  path  and  so  to  Hyars’  and  Marian. 

And  thus  the  small  human  comedy  in  which  these  three  read 
their  lines  as  love  and  doubt,  self-effacement  and  despair,  desire 
and  passion,  prompted  them,  went  on;  and  the  inevitable  end 
came  in  the  heart  of  a  certain  night  when  the  cove  lay  tranquil, 
bathed  in  moonlight;  a  night  following  the  day  wherein  McCrae 
had  surprised  his  rival’s  secret.  In  the  locust-shadowed  lane 


below  the  Hyars  house  the  lovers  paced  back  and  forth ;  and 
in  the  shadow  of  the  great  rock  by  the  cart-road  the  young 
mountaineer  waited  with  his  rifle  across  his  knees. 

“You  must  decide  to-night,  Marian,”  Stanhope  was  saying. 
“  We  ctin’t  go  on  indefinitely  without  explanations  of  some  sort. 
I  have  friends  at  the  hotel,  and  they  are  already  beginning  to 
grow  curious ;  and  I  suppose  the  people  down  here  have  been 
gossiping  for  a  fortnight.  You  say  you  love  me;  why  can’t 
you  trust  me  ?  ” 

“Have  I  not  trusted  you,  Harold?  What  is  it  you  want  me 
to  do?” 

Stanhope  hesitated.  He  had  no  very  well  matured  plan  of 
action,  but  he  began  at  the  beginning :  “The  first  thing  for  us 
to  do  is  to  get  away  from  here  as  quietly  as  may  be.  I’ve  been 
exploring  the  mountain  a  bit,  and  have  found  a  road  leading 
over  to  another  branch  of  the  railway  in  the  valley  beyond. 
It’s  a  matter  of  six  or  seven  miles,  but  we  can  walk  it  easily  in 
the  moonlight  and  reach  the  station  in  time  for  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  train.  The  only  objection  is  that  we’ll  have  to  go  as  we 
are,  but  the  baggage  can  follow.” 

Marian  listened  with  a  dim  foreboding  knocking  at  her  heart. 
“And  then?”  she  said,  with  d ry  lips. 

“  Why — then  we  may  go  our  way  and  no  one  will  be  the 
wiser.  The  world  is  wide,  and  we  can  make  our  plans  later 
on.  I  suppose  there’ll  be  a  seven-days’  wonder  at  the  hotel  and 
another  down  here,  but  the  chances  are  they  won’t  get  together 
and  compare  notes.” 

Marian  held  her  peace  and  fought  the  last  bitter  battle  with 
her  conscience.  Love  itself  could  no  longer  ignore  the  perilous 
possibilities  of  this  midnight  flitting.  She  knew  now  that  acqui¬ 
escence  meant  blind  trust;  that  the  first  step  taken,  she  must 
give  herself  wholly  into  this  man’s  keeping  for  better  or  for 
worse.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  she  ought  to  die  gladly  rather 
than  go  with  him  without  so  much  as  a  promise  to  lean  upon , 
but  love  is  mightier  than  reason  in  that  its  creed  is  of  the  heart. 
And  since  the  first  article  of  that  creed  is  perfect  trust,  she 
refused  to  be  warned  and  drew  him  toward  the  road. 

“  Come — let  us  go,”  she  said  softly;  and  Stanhope,  riotously 
exultant,  was  yet  wise  enough  to  refrain  from  speech. 

So  they  went  on  side  by  side,  through  the  sleeping  hamlet 
and  out  upon  the  moonlit  road  beyond.  Once,  at  the  turn  of 
the  road,  Marian  looked  back  at  the  lowly  haven  she  was  leav¬ 
ing.  She  had  been  happy  there,  and  she  could  have  gone  on  as 
she  had  begun  if — but  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  that  now.  She 
had  set  her  feet  in  a  path  of  her  own  choosing,  and  there  was 
no  one  to  bid  her  turn  back. 

And  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  rock  by  the  roadside  ven¬ 
geance  sat  waiting.  McCrae  heard  their  footsteps,  and  when 
he  saw  them  together  he  knew  what  had  befallen.  None  the 
less,  he  hardened  his  heart  and  was  minded  to  slay  the  man 
without  warning,  as  his  forefathers  had  been  wont  to  slay 
treachery  in  red  skins. 

Yet  he  waited;  and  when  they  came  up  stood  out  before 
them  in  the  moon-splashed  road,  with  his  rifle  in  the  hollow  of 
his  arm.  Marian  recognized  him  first,  and  drew  back  with  a 
little  cry  of  dismay ;  strange  doubt  and  fear  lending  it  breath. 
Stanhope  stood  his  ground,  knowing  well  enough  what  threat¬ 
ened,  but  being  not  wholly  without  courage  of  the  baser  sort. 

“Well?”  he  said,  waiting  for  what  should  come;  but  McCrae 
looked  past  him  and  spoke  to  the  woman. 

“Miss  Marian,”  he  said  gently,  “Mr.  Stanhope  an’  me  have 
got  a  little  business  to  ’tend  to  ’twixt  ourselves,  an’  I  reckon 
you’d  better  go  on  back  home  now.” 

She  put  her  face  in  her  hands  and  shook  her  head.  McCrae 
understood.  “1  know,  but  I  ’low  he  didn’t  let  on  to  you,  an’ 
so  you  cayn’t  be  noways  to  blame.  But  when  I  tell  you  that 
lie’s  a-stoppin’  up  yonder  at  the  hotel  with  the  young  ooman  ’at 
he’s  a-going  to  marry,  you’ll  onderstan’.” 

Marian  looked  up  quickly  and  saw  the  accusation  verified  in 
Stanhope’s  face,  lie  nodded. 

“ I  should  have  told  you  a  little  later,”  he  said  coolly,  “but 
I  fancy  you  knew  it.” 

The  innuendo  stung  like  the  lash  of  a  whip,  and  Marian  shiv¬ 
ered  and  covered  her  face  again.  It  was  so  then,  after  all;  the 
hideous  possibility  that  love  had  so  stoutly  denied  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  pitiless  truth.  She  looked  up  at  the  two 
men  standing  in  the  broken  shadows  under  the  spreading  chest¬ 
nut,  and  from  one  to  the  other.  The  branches  of  the  trees 
stirred  in  the  night  breeze  and  the  network  of  leaf-shadows 
shifted  silently.  AVhen  the  light  fell  upon  McCrae’s  face  she 
read  his  purpose  and  caught  her  breath  with  a  little  gasp.  Then 
she  looked  at  Stanhope.  He  was  lighting  a  cigar  with  outward 
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nonchalance ;  but  she  had  a  swift  glimpse  of  the  fear  of  death 
lurking  in  his  eyes. 

“You  wish  to  reconsider?”  he  went  on,  with  a  tremor  in  his 
voice  which  gave  the  lie  to  his  affected  indifference.  “  It  is  not 
yet  too  late,  and  after  all  you  may  have  less  to  regret  when  all 
is  said  and  done.” 

Like  a  flash  it  came  upon  her  that  the  man  was  pleading  for 
his  life ;  that  the  poor  simulacrum  of  a  love  for  which  she  had 
bartered  all  she  had  to  give  of  trust  and  faith  was  not  proof 
against  so  mean  a  thing  as  the  fear  of  death.  The  contrast 
between  the  two  men  thrust  itself  upon  her  irresistibly,  and  she 
saw,  as  by  some  sudden  miracle  of  omniscience,  the  despicable 
wantonness  of  the  one  and  the  simple  grandeur  of  the  other. 
Then  she  put  her  hands  before  her  as  if  she  had  been  smitten 
with  blindness ;  in  that  swift  moment  of  realization  the  candle 
of  her  love  had  gone  out,  leaving  her  to  grope  in  thick  dark¬ 


ness.  And  so  groping,  she  heard  the  hideous  noises  of  the  pit 
that  had  yawned  for  her;  the  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnash¬ 
ing  of  teeth,  and  the  spell  was  broken.  Going  quickly  to  the 
mountaineer,  she  took  his  arm  and  leaned  heavily  upon  it. 

“Take  me  home,  Jeff,”  she  said  wearily;  “  I  am  very  tired.” 

When  they  were  out  of  sight  in  the  windings  of  the  road, 
Stanhope  drew  a  long  breath  and  turned  his  face  not  uuthank- 
fully  in  the  opposite  direction.  And  the  settlement  in  the  cliff- 
shadowed  cove  in  the  heart  of  King  Mountain,  where  Peace 
dwells,  saw  him  no  more. 

When  Summer  came  again,  and  Marian  awoke  one  morning 
to  find  life  beginning  anew  for  her  in  the  vine-covered  cabin  on 
the  mountain  which  she  and  Jeff  McCrae  had  planned  together 
and  McCrae  had  built,  she  read  in  a  newspaper  fresh  from 
New  England  the  announcement  of  Grace  Winthrop’s  marriage. 
But  the  name  of  the  bridegroom  was  not  Harold  Stanhope. 


a  pretty  Design  in  sagging. 


This  design  is  used  in  smocking  Little  Girls’  dress  No. 
8647,  shown  on  page  467.  It  combines  reversed  varieties  of 
stitches  and  is  elab¬ 
orate  in  effect. 

The  work  is  pre¬ 
pared,  as  described 
in  The  Delixea- 
tob  for  September, 
by  marking  off  the 
spaces  for  the 
stitches  very  care¬ 
fully,  then  drawing 
the  material  up 
closely  on  a  thread 
that  can  be  easily 
drawn  out  after¬ 
wards  and  creasing 
the  folds  evenly. 

In  some  rows  in. 
this  design  the 
thread  is  above  the 
needle  all  the  way 
across  and  in  oth¬ 
ers  the  thread  is 
over  and  under  at 
required  intervals. 

In  the  first  row  at 
the  top,  begin  at 
the  left,  take  up  a 
stitch  in  the  first 
fold,  then  a  stitch 
at  the  same  point  in 
the  next  fold,  throw¬ 
ing  the  thread  above 
the  needle,  and  con¬ 
tinue  all  across  the 
line  in  the  same 
way,  throwing  the 
thread  above  the 
needle  every  time, 
as  shown  in  the  il¬ 
lustration.  Make 
a  second  row  of 
stitches  in  the  same 
way  below  this  and 
just  as  close  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  this  row. 

Just  below  these 
two  rows  make 
three  rows  of  hon¬ 
eycomb  smocking; 
then  in  the  topmost 
stitch  in  the  honey¬ 
comb  smocking  at  the  left  take  up  a  stitch,  then  carry  the  needle 
to  the  right  and  left  and  up  and  down,  taking  up  stitches  at  every 
stitch  in  the  honey  comb  smocking,  just  as  in  herring-bone 
stitching,  as  shown  in  the  illustration;  this  produces  quite  an 
elaborate  stitch,  even  though  the  process  is  so  very  simple. 


Now,  just  oelow  the  honeycomb  smocking  make  three  rows  of 
stitches  like  the  first  row,  and  below  these  make  a  diamond 

design,  .  taking  up 
a  stitch  in  each  of 
the  first  five  folds, 
working  diagonally 
d  o  w  n  w  a  r  d  a  n  d 
throwing  the  thread 
above  the  needle ; 
then  a  stitch  in 
each  of  the  next  five 
folds,  working  diag¬ 
onally  upward  and 
throwing  the  thread 
oJmio  the  needle, 
and  so  on  all  along 
the  line,  changing 
the  direction  of  the 
thread  and  stitches 
at  every  sixth  stitch. 
T  w  o  row  s  of  st  itches 
worked  in  this  way 
complete  the  dia¬ 
mond  pattern;  the 
lower  row,  how¬ 
ever,  i  s  w  o  l  k  e  d 
in  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  stitches 
in  the  upper  row — 
that  is,  the  stitches 
in  the  lower  row 
are  run  diagonally 
downward  in  the 
folds  containing  the 
stitches  running  di¬ 
agonally  upward  in 
the  upper  row,  and 
diagonally  upward 
in  the  folds  contain¬ 
ing  the  stitches  run¬ 
ning  diagonally 
downward  intheup- 
per  row.  The  next 
consists  of  three 
rows  of  stitches  like 
the  first  row  of 
stitches  described, 
then  three  rows  of 
honeycomb  stitches 
with  the  over  or 
herring-bone  stitch 
added,  then  three 
rows  of  the  first 
stitch  described  and  three  rows  of  honeycomb  smocking  made 
in  regular  points. 

This  design  may  be  used  in  smocking  other  garments.  Wash 
embroidery  silks  and  cottons  are  used  for  smocking  and  the 
color  is  usually  in  contrast  with  the  color  of  the  material. 
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RELIEF  ETCHING  IN  RRASS. 

By  J.  HARRY  ADAMS. 


Etching  in  metal  is  a  substitute  for  engraving,  the  strokes 
being  corroded  or  bitten  out  by  acid  instead  of  cut  out  with 
a  tool.  The  process  is  much  quicker  and  easier  than  that 
which  it  simulates  and  is  so  simple  that  anyone  of  average  skill 
can  follow  the  directions  here  given.  The  designs  illustrated 
are  not  intended  for  copper  or  zinc  plate  etching,  but  for  the 
simple  process  of  relief  etching  in  brass.  The  etched  copper  or 
zinc  plate  is  used  to  print  from,  as  is  an  engraved  plate,  while 


tray,  with  sides  two  or  three  inches  high,  protected  inside  by 
three  or  four  coats  of  the  asphaltum  varnish  ,will  do  as  Well  and 
may  be  readily  made  at  home.  Such  a  tray  is  shown  at  illus¬ 
tration  No.  1.  The  asphaltum  varnish  can  be  purchased  at  a 
paint  or  hardware  store.  Should  it  be  found  too  thick,  it  may 
be  thinned  with  turpentine.  It  works  best  when  about  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  cream.  In  applying  it  to  the  wooden  tray,  use  a  flat 
bristle  brush,  but  in  painting  the  design  upon  brass,  use  the  soft 
hair  brushes,  which  may  be  purchased  at  a  paint  or  drug  store. 
Sable  brushes  are  best,  but  if  they  cannot  be  found  or  are  con¬ 
sidered  too  expensive,  the  camel’s-hair  pencils  will  answer. 
These  come  in  quills  and  wooden  handles  should  be  made  for 
them,  so  they  may  be  held  like  a  pencil.  Sheet  brass,  of  almost 
any  size  and  thickness  can  be  bought  at  large  hardware  stores 
or  supply  houses  for  about  thirty  cents  a  pound.  For  ordinary 
purposes  metal  not  more  than  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick 
will  suffice,  but  for  large  panels  or  name  plates  pieces  from  an 
eighth  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick  should  be  used. 

Beginning  with  the  drawer  panel  shown  at  illustration  No.  2, 
take  a  soft  lead  pencil  and  draw  the  two  lines  inside  the  margin 


the  brass  plate  is  itself 
used  as  a  decoration. 
Into  the  copper  or  zinc 
plate  lines  are  etched 
with  acid  and  in  these 
lines  the  ink  is  placed. 
Upon  the  brass  plate 
the  design  is  painted, 
all  the  parts  not  cov¬ 
ered  with  paint  being 
then  eaten  or  etched 
away  with  acid,  leav¬ 
ing  the  protected  parts 
in  relief  and  with  a 
smooth  surface  like  the 
original  face  of  the 
plate.  Attractive  door 
hinges  and  handles, 
drawer  panels,  fire¬ 
place  hoods,  name 
plates  and  other  use¬ 
ful  and  ornamental  ob- 
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Illustration  No.  2. — Drawer  Panel.  ■ 


Illustration  No.  3.— A  Door  Knob. 


jects  can  be  decorated  by  this  process,  and  if  artistically  done, 
the  result  will  be  highly  effective. 

The  tools  and  materials  needed  are  few  and  simple.  They 
consist  of  a  tray  for  the  acid  bath,  a  small  can  of  asphaltum 
varnish,  three  or  four  camel’s-hair  or  sable  brushes  of  assorted 
sizes,  a  bottle  of  nitric  acid  and  some  pieces  of  sheet  brass. 
For  the  acid  bath,  a  photographer’s  hard  rubber  or  porcelain 
developing  tray  answers  admirably.  A  tight  pine  or  wliitewood 


The  outer  or  marginal  line  represents  the  size 
of  the  brass.  Then  carefully  draw  in  the  gar¬ 
land,  bows  and  ribbons  and  the  pendant  drops 
below  the  bow  knots.  Over  these  lines  paint  the 
design  in  asphaltum  varnish  with  the  soft  hair 
brushes,  taking  care  not  to  go  beyond'  the  pen- 
jrt  tilled  lines  nor  to  leave  ragged  or  uneven  lines. 

v. _ f  The  back  and  edges  of  the  plate  must,  of  course, 

be  covered  with  the  varnish.  When  ribs  are 
.  shown  in  the  flowers,  and  ripples  or  folds  are 
faiiiii-jfeiiL.yfc  I  indicated  in  the  ribbons  and  bows,  these  lines 
need  not  be  left  uncovered  in  the  original  paint- 
ing,  but  may  be  scraped  away  with  a  needle 
point  after  the  varnish  is  dry.  It  does  not  take 
long  for  the  varnish  to  become  hard,  but  until  it 
does  it  is  useless  to  try  to  scratch  it  away  or  to 
immerse  the  plate  in  the  acid  bath.  The  left  side 
of  the  drawing  shows  the  appearance  of  the 
plate  when  the  design  is  drawn  in,  while  the 
right  side  shows  how  the  plate  will  look  when 
the  ground  has  been  eaten  away.  The  etching 
is  done  by  placing  the  plate  face  up  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tray  and  covering  it  with  the  acid. 
The  ground  may  be  bitten  to  any  depth,  but  it  is  not  desirable' 
to  cut  away  too  much  of  it.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  the  bath 
will  usually  be  found  sufficient.  A  little  practice  will  enable 
one  to  determine  when  the  plate  should  be  taken  out.  Soft 
brass  corrodes  easily  and  quickly,  while  hard  brass  takes  from 
two  to  three  times  longer. 

To  prepare  the  bath,  obtain  a  large,  clear  glass  bottle  and 
place  in  it  a  portion  of  pure  water ;  into  this  water  slowly  pour 
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an  equal  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  taking  care  not  to  spill  any  of  the 
acid,  as  it  will  eat  a  hole  in  any  cloth  it  falls  upon.  The  etcher 
will  do  well  to  protect  her  attire  with  a  canvas  apron  or  wear 
old  clothes  when  engaged  in  this  part  of  the  work.  Should 
valued  fabrics  by  mischance  be  spattered  with  the  acid,  its 
action  may  be  neutralized  by  immediately  wetting  the  spots 


this  purpose.  The  plate  should  be  raised  from  the  tray  bottom 
with  a  small,  sharp-pointed  stick  and  may  then  be  grasped  with 
a  pair  of  pincers  and  washed.  A  plate  may  be  repeatedly 
removed  from  the  bath  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  etch¬ 
ing,  but  in  doing  so  it  must  be  handled  with  care,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  just  described,  so  the  painted  design  may  not  be  injured. 


with  ammo¬ 
nia;  then 
sponge  the 
places  Avith 
clear  water 
and  no  stain 
will  be  left. 

After  the 
acid  has  been 
added  to  the 
water,  let  the 
m  i  x  t  u  r  e 
stand  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours  un¬ 
til  cool.  Then 
close  the  bot¬ 
tle  with  a 
rubber  stop- 
perandshake 
it  so  as  to 
thoro  ughly 
mix  its  con¬ 
tents.  Label 
this  bottle, 

“Nitric  Acid 
Solution, 

Poison,”  and 

keep  it  out  of  the  reach  of  children.  When  pouring  the  acid  into 
the  water,  it  is  best  to  stand  the  bottle  in  a  wash  basin  so  that  if 
the  generated  heat  cracks  the  glass  the  solution  will  not  ruin  car¬ 
pets  or  clothing.  A  solution  once  used  should  be  poured  from  the 
tray  into  a  bottle  by  itself  and  may  be  used  again,  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  the  fresh  solution.  While  it  does  not  act  as 
rapidly  as  a  fresh  solution,  for  soft  metal  plates  it  is  more  de¬ 
sirable,  as  it  does  not  require  such  careful  watching.  The  fumes 
of  the  acid  at  work  on  the  plate  are  disagreeable,  so,  if  possible, 
it  is  well  to  carry  out  this  part  of  the  process  in  the  open  air. 

After  the  plate  has  been  put  into  the  acid,  do  not  handle  it 
with  the  unprotected  lingers.  Rubber  gloves  may  be  used  for 


Illustration  No.  4. — Hinge  Straps. 


V*  hen  the  ground  is  etched 
deeply  enough,  remove  the  plate 
from  the  acid  and  give  it  a  thor¬ 
ough  washing  in  clear  water; 
then  with  a  soft  cotton  or  wool¬ 
len  rag  dipped  in  turpentine  rub 
the  entire  face  of  the  plate.  The 
turpentine  will  dissolve  the  var¬ 
nish  and  leave  a  film  of  it  on 
the  granulated  surface  of  the 
brass  eaten  by  the  acid.  As  a 
result,  the  ground  will  be  dark¬ 
ened  or  oxidized,  while  the 
parts  originally  protected  by  the 
varnish  will  be  bright  and 
smooth.  The  plate  may  be  now 
taken  to  a  brass  polisher,  who 
will  burnish  the  high  parts  and 
lacquer  the  entire  surface,  thus  insuring  a  lustre  that  will  last 
for  some  time  without  tarnishing.  Key  holes  and  screw  holes 
may  now  be  cut  in  the  plate  where  needed.  For  a  small  cabinet 
or  a  table  these  relief  brass  plates  are  very  decorative,  and  the 
brass  escutcheons,  knobs  and  hinge  plates  may  be  effectively 
treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  illustration  No.  3  is  shown  the  face  and  side  of  a  door 
knob.  The  design  corresponds  with  that  on  pattern  A  of  illus¬ 
tration  No.  4,  so  that  if  used  for  a  large  door  the  knob  and 
hinge  straps  will  be  of  the  same  design.  An  escutcheon  can  be 
similarly  decorated.  For  a  bath  to  receive  a  piece  of  brass  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  door  knob,  a  white  earthen  bowl  or  a  battery 
jar  may  be  used.  The  knob  should  be  suspended  in  the  acid 
bath  by  means  of  a  piece  of  string  tied  round  the  shank.  The 
string  must  be  waxed  or  soaked  with  asphaltum  varnish. 

The  hinges  on  cabinet  doors  can  be  greatly  improved  by 
making  etched  straps  for  them,  to  be  applied  so  they  fit  closely 
against  the  side  of  the  hinges.  In  illustration  No.  4  three 
designs  are  given  for  hinge  straps.  Pattern  A  is  for  a  door  with 
a  wide  stile,  such  as  a  front  or  a  bed-room  door ;  B  and  C  are 
for  doors  with  narrow  stiles,  such  as  book-case  or  cabinet 
doors.  These  patterns  may  be  carried  out  in  'any  size.  The 
sheet  brass  may  be  cut  into  the  requisite  shape  with  a  scroll 
saw  or  a  cold  chisel  and  hammer,  using  an  old  fiat  iron  turned 
bottom  side  up  as  an  anvil.  The  uneven  or  ragged  edges  of  the 
metal  may  be  smoothed  with  a  file. 

In  illustration  No.  5  is  shown  a  design  for  a  fireplace  hood 
that  has  both  simplicity  and  artistic  merit  to  commend  it.  The 
length  of  a  hood  is  governed  by  the  width  of  the  fireplace.  A 
strip  of  metal  five  or  six  inches  wide  is  usually  sufficient  to 
prevent  smoking,  but  on  a  large  fireplace  it  may  be  necessary  to 
have  it  much  wider.  To  fasten  the  hood  in  position  to  a  fire¬ 
place  frame  or  to  the  brick  work,  have  a  tinsmith  solder  two 
brass  ears  at  each  end  and  two  or  three  along  the  top  of  the 
hood.  These  ears  may  be  screwed  fast  to  the  frame,  or  holes 
may  be  made' in  them  and  small  nails  driven  through  and  into 
the  mortar  between  bricks.  The  hood  should  be  made  of  a  length 
to  suit  the  inside  measurement  of  the  fireplace  frame.  Should 
this  frame  have  round  corners,  the  brass  must  be  cut  accordingly. 


Illustration  No.  5. — Pike-Place  Hood. 
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By  EMMA  HAYWOOD. 

(Mrs.  Haywood  wilt,  willingly  furnish  any  further  information  or  designs  desired. 

care  of  The  Editor  of  The  Delineator.) 


Letters  to  her  may  be  addressed 


In  the  third  paper  of  this  series  designs  were  given  for  a 
burse,  chalice  veil  and  Eucharistic  stole.  These  are  in  general 
use  on  ever}'  altar  of  the  Episcopal  church  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Eu¬ 
charist,  but  it  is 
a  1  a  in  e  n  t  a  ble 
fact  that  though 
to  this  extent  a 
decent  ordering 
of  things  is  ob¬ 
served,  yet  in 
the  majority  of 
the  same 
churches  the  priest 
himself  is  not  prop¬ 
erly  vested.  Why  is 
this?  In  some  cases  it 
is,  perhaps,  because  he  does 
not  appreciate  the  value  of 
a  ritual  that  is  intended  to 
reflect  the  worship  in  Heaven  as 
shown  by  the  Apostle  St.  John  in 
his  vision  of  the  adoring  hosts  of 
Heaven  engaged  in  solemn  service,  but 
far  oftener  he  neglects  these  adjuncts  to  a 
reverential  worship  because  lie  is  unable 
to  combat  the  prejudices  of  his  congregation. 

Such  prejudice  is  born  of  ignorance  or,  worse 
still,  of  wilful  misconception.  It  formed  no  part 
of  tlie  Reformation  that  separated  the  Anglican 
church  from  Rome.  This  unreasoning  prejudice 
is  fast  dying  out,  just  as  the  spirit  of  antagonism 
to  vested  choirs  and  altar  lights  has  died  . 

The  sacred  vestments  required  by  the  rubrics  for 
the  celebrant  are  the  amice,  alb,  girdle,  maniple, 
stole  and  chasuble.  The  amice  is  a  deep  collar, 
usually  of  white  linen,  attached  to  a  cape  with 
strings  to  keep  it  in  place.  It  is  broad  and  per¬ 
fectly  straight.  It  should  always  be  adorned  with 
embroidery  in  style  corresponding  with  that  on  the 
silk  vestments.  The  alb  is  also  made  of  line  linen, 
plainly  hemmed  at  the  bottom.  It  completely 
covers  the  cassock,  and,  unlike  the  surplice,  has 
close  sleeves.  It  is  bound  at  the  waist  with  a 
linen  or  silk  girdle.  The  girdle  is  usually  made 
by  hand.  It  should,  as  nearly  as  possible,  resem¬ 
ble  a  rope.  It  is  finished  at  each  end  with  a 
heavy  tassel  of  the  same  material.  It  should  be 
white,  although  it  is  permissible,  according  to 
ancient  usage,  that  it  may  be  of  the  color  appointed 
for  the  day.  Sometimes  it  is  crocheted  from  thick 
linen  thread.  Four  strands  of  fiat  linen  cord  knot¬ 
ted  make  a  firm  yet  pliable  girdle  that  holds  se¬ 
curely  wherever  it  is  tied.  This  is  a  distinct  ad¬ 
vantage,  for  the  crocheted  girdles,  being  smoother, 
are  apt  to  slip. 

The  maniple,  stole  and  chasuble  are  all  of  silk 
of  the  color  for  the  day.  The  chalice  veil  and  burse 
are  made  of  exactly  the  same  material,  the  em¬ 
broidery  corresponding  throughout.  rI  he  maniple 
somewhat  resembles  a  stole,  but  is  much  smaller, 
measuring  about  three  inches  across  at  the  ends 
and  narrowing  slightly  toward  the  center,  at 
which  point  a  small  cross  is  wmrked.  Like  the 
stole,  it  is  embroidered  on  both  ends  and  finished  . 
with  a  fringe.  In  length  it  is  about  forty  inches. 

It,  bangs  double  over  the  left  arm  of  the  celebrant  a  little  above 
the  wrist.  The  stole  has  already  been  fully  described  in  papers 
Nos.  1  and  3,  but  it  may  be  well  to  note  once  more  that  the 
Eucharistic  stole  is  longer  than  the  preaching  stole — about  nine 
feet,  as  a  rule— and  instead  of  being  worn  pendant  at  the  sides, 
as  at  other  times,  it  is  crossed  over  the  breast  and  passed  under 


the  girdle.  The  chasuble  is  an  oval  garment  with  an  aperture 
for  the  head  to  pass  through  and  is  partly  open  at  the  sides  for 
the  free  use  of  the  hands.  It  is  the  peculiar  vestment  of  the 

priest,  worn  by 
him  only  at  the 
celebration  of 
Holy  Commu¬ 
nion,  and  it  is 
usually  spoken 
of  as  The  Vest¬ 
ment.  It  is  em¬ 
blematic  of  the 
royal  robe  put 
on  our  Lord  in 
mockery  by  the  sol¬ 
diers,  just  as  the  man¬ 
iple  and  girdle  are  to  re¬ 
mind  us  of  the  cords  with 
which  He  was  hound. 

The  entire  set  of  silk  vestments 
may  be  embroidered  as  richly  as 
possible.  When  time  aud  opportu¬ 
nity  serve,  the  work  cannot  be  too  fine 
or  too  elaborate,  w'liile  the  material  for 
the  vestments  should  be  of  the  richest  bro¬ 
cade  lined  with  good,  soft  silk.  This  is,  of 
course,  very  costly,  so,  when  it  cannot  he  af¬ 
forded,  plain  satin  or  ribbed  silk  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted.  Indeed,  in  very  poor  parishes  the  vest¬ 
ments  are  sometimes  made  of  pure  linen  embroid¬ 
ered  with  flax  thread.  Linen  vestments  do  not 
need  any  lining.  Their  appearance  is  seemly  and 
far  preferable  to  omitting  the  use  of  them  alto¬ 
gether.  Colored  linens  are  now  brought  to  great 
perfection,  as  are  also  the  flax  threads  used  for  art 
embroideries. 

The  chasuble  most  in  use  is  oval,  of  modern  me¬ 
diaeval  shape  and  rather  pointed  at  the  bottom  back 
and  front.  The  orplireys  form  a  Y-shaped  cross  at 
the  back  and  a  straight  pillar  in  front.  (Illustration 
No.  18.)  The  brocade  for  the  orphreys  is  usually 
of  a  color  contrasting  W'ith  tiie  vestments.  As  a 
rule,  they  alone  are  embroidered,  but  sometimes 
the  entire  vestment  is  enriched  with  powderings  of 
embroidery  appliqueed  and  outlined  with  gold 
thread,  the  illustration  here  given  showing  the 
Y-shaped  cross  for  the  back  of  a  chasuble  is  in¬ 
tended  for  a  violet  set.  The  passion  flower  is 
always  suitable  for  penitential  seasons.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  design  fits  into  the  shape  of 
the  cross.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  One  some¬ 
times  sees  a  repeat  design  on  the  arms  of  the  cross 
cut  oil  slantwise  and  joined  to  the  central  pillar. 
This  gives  a  suggestion  of  something  bought  by  the 
yard  and  fitted  in,  whereas  in  band  work  there  can 
be  no  possible  excuse  for  such  an  incongruous  and 
inartistic  method.  A  good  designer  can  always 
fill  a  given  space  with  ease  and  grace  without 
distorting  or  dismembering  complete  forms  or  cut¬ 
ting  them  in  halves  to  fill  out  awkwrard  corners. 

As  to  color  schemes  for  violet  vestments,  I  have 
found  that  in  working  out  such  designs  the  rich  yet 
sombre  effect  desirable  is  best  gained  by  using 
several  shades  of  one  color.  Thus,  on  the  navy- 
blue  usually  substituted  for  the  strong,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  analine  violet,  orphreys  of  ash  color  are  very 
beautiful  embroidered  in  terra-cotta  reds  outlined  entirely  with 
Japanese  gold  thread.  Again,  deep-red  orphreys  embroidered 
with  low  tones  of  gold,  likewise  enriched  with  gold  thread, 
are  in  excellent  taste.  Old-gold  orphreys  may  be  wmrked 
■with  soft  shades  of  red.  Any  of  these  combinations  give  good 
results. 


Illustration  No.  18. 
— Orphrey  for 
Chasuble. 
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The  orph¬ 
reys  are  fin¬ 
ished  at  the 
edge,  either 
with  a  gal¬ 
loon  or  else 
with  several 
strands  of 
filling  silk 
couched 
down  closely 
to  the  width 
of  a  galloon. 
The  straight 
pillar  for  the 
front  of  the 
chasuble  is 
made  by  re¬ 
peating  the 
main  design 
to  the  re¬ 
quired 
length,  omit- 
ting,  of 
course,  the 
large  central 
form.  T  h  e 
material  for 
the  Y  cross 
should  be  cut 
out  and  join¬ 
ed  before 
working. 
T he  arms 
must  be  cut 
straight  and 
then  slanted 
oft'  to  the  re¬ 
quired  shape. 
Great  care 
should  be 
taken  to  join 
the  pieces  ac¬ 
curately  and 
neatly.  The 
seams  should 
be  laid  open 
and  pressed 
quite  flat. 
The  silk  thus 
prepared  is 
then  stretch¬ 
ed  upon  linen 


in  the  usual  way,  ready  for  the  embroidered  forms  to  be  appli- 
queed,  after  being  separately  worked  on  linen  in  frames,  pasted 
at  the  back  and  cut  out.  The  way  to  insure  the  best  results 
is  to  have  a  frame  made  in  the  Y  shape  for  finishing  the  work. 
A  double  outline  of  medium-sized  gold  thread  is  far  better 
than  one  row  of  coarser  thread. 

The  maniple  shown  at  illustration  No.  19  does  not  form  part 
of  the  passion  flower  set,  but  represents  a  distinctive  style  of 
design,  smaller  in  detail.  A  celebrant  is  sometimes  assisted  by 
two  other  priests,  who  act  as  deacon  and  sub-deacon  respec¬ 
tively.  These  are  likewise  suitably  robed  in  vestments  known 
as  the  dalmatic  and  tunicle.  They  arealike  in  shape,  somewhat 
short,  straight  garments  with  wide  short  sleeves.  They  have 
broad  orphreys  back  and  front  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  and 
again  near  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  writh  narrow  upright  orphreys 
on  each  side.  The  dalmatic  worn  by  the  deacon  should  be 
more  richly  embroidered  than  the  tunicle  belonging  to  the  sub¬ 
deacon.  The  deacon  wears  also,  like  the  celebrant,  the  amice, 
alb,  girdle,  maniple  and  stole,  the  stole,  however,  being  passed 
over  the  left  shoulder  and  tied  under  the  right  arm.  The  sub¬ 
deacon  omits  the  stole,  but  is  otherwise  vested  the  same  as  the 
deacon. 

Illustration  No.  20  shows  a  repeat  design  for  an  amice,  the 
motive  being  the  buds  and  leaves  of  the  passion  flower.  This 


Illustration  No.  20. — Amice. 


is  suitable  for  wear  with  the  passion  flower  set.  In  order 
that  the  amice  may  set  properly,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
stiffened,  but  as  starching  is  apt  to  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  em¬ 
broidery,  it  has  been  found  a  good  plan  to  slip  a  band  of 
medium-thick  Bristol  board  in  between  the  double  fold  of  linen 
forming  the  amice,  sewing  the  opening  up  lightly  so  that  it  can 
be  easily  unpicked  for  laundering.  By  this  method  the  em¬ 
broidery  will  wear  three  times  as  long  and  will  always  look 
better  than  when  stiffened  with  starch. 


abound  The  TEA-TAgLE. 


While  economy  is  commendable  in  most  things,  we  can 
scarcely  be  too  prodigal  of  the  words 

POl  itfnfss  “Please”  and  “  Thank  you.”  A  gra- 
cious  address  does  much  to  make  the 
wheels  of  life  ruu  smoothly,  while  a 
brusque  woman,  rude  from  ill-breeding  or  from  very  thought¬ 
lessness,  spends  her  day  in  that  which  is  but  labor  and  sorrow. 
It  is  scant  achievement  to  be  polite  in  formal  happenings,  but 
to  be  gracious  and  courteous  in  the  daily  contact  with  sister 
or  brother  is  to  grasp  the  true  essence  of  intercourse.  We  may 
learn  from  our  French  neighbors  howto  make  much  out  of  what 
with  us  is  but  little — much  rejoicing  out  of  everyday  happen¬ 
ings  that  we  pass  by  with  disdainful  neglect.  Anything  in  this 
world  that  will  make  glad  the  heart  is  a  blessing,  and  the  French 
are  of  all  people  wise  in  their  rejoicings.  With  them  every 
anniversary  or  fete  day  has  its  souvenir  of  remembrance,  and  a 
birthday  in  the  family  circle  is  a  day  of  especial  gladness.  With 
the  French  woman  no  souvenir  is  more  in  favor  than  a  gift  of 
flowers  A  pretty  bouquet  for  a  sick  friend,  or  for  a  birth  or 


wedding  day  anniversary,  represents  the  acme  of  refined  giviug. 
Then,  too,  on  less  happy  anniversaries,  what  more  tender  and 
considerate  memento  to  a  friend  than  a  box  of  pansies  (hearts¬ 
ease)  on  the  day  when  the  loved  one  “went  home”?  To  the 
French  woman  belongs  the  knowledge  of  graciousness  in  small 
things. 

When  flowers  have  lost  their  perfume  the  chemist  comes  to 
the  rescue,  and,  behold,  they  are  again  fra¬ 
grant  !  An  alcohol  solution  of  the  essence 
from  the  particular  flower  to  be  re-per¬ 
fumed,  combined  with  glycerine  to  fix  the 
odor,  will  give  the  flower  an  artificial  per¬ 
fume.  For  violets,  one  grain  of  the  essence  of  violets  to  ten 
grains  of  glycerine  is  used.  The  violet  venders  have  not  been 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  discovery  and  the  cheap,  wild, 
scentless  violet  is  now  perfumed  for  the  market.  Flowers 
which  are  scentless  are  made  a  source  of  especial  profit  by 
the  clever  florist,  who  places  them  in  a  box  with  ice  and  turns 
upon  them  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  charged  with  perfume. 


TO  PERFUME 
THE  VIOLET. 
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CARDS  OF 
ACKNOWLEDG¬ 
MENT. 


In  sending  flowers,  books  or  fruit  to  a  sick  friend,  a  visiting 
card  is  sufficient  to  identify  the  giver, 
but  if  the  acqaintance  is  intimate,  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  note  is  less  formal.  Such  an  at¬ 
tention  cannot  always  be  acknowledged 
by  the  recipient,  but  some  one  in  the 
family  should  not  neglect  to  do  so  for 
the  invalid.  When  there  is  protracted  illness  in  the  family, 
cards  of  inquiry  with  the  words  “To  inquire”  written  in 
pencil  are  left  with  the  maid.  During  a  long  illness  such  cards 
accumulate  and  what  shall  the  convalescent  do  to  acknowledge 
the  kindness?  A  society  woman,  on  recovery  from  a  severe 
illness,  caused  to  be  printed  a  card  which  read : 

Mrs.  Van  Twiller  presents  her  compliments  and 
thanks  for  recent  kind  inquiries. 

The  Majestic, 

August  tenth ,  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 


These  cards,  enclosed  in  long  envelopes  and  bearing  the  family 
seal,  were  sent  to  all  who  had  made  inquiries  during  the  time  of 
seclusion  and  suffering.  Letters  are  received  on  the  death  of  a 
loved  one,  and  their  personal  acknowledgment  is  often  a  physi¬ 
cal  impossibility.  To  ignore  their  receipt  is  to  seem  rude  and 
unappreciative,  and  again  the  printed  card  may  be  used,  as 
follows  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  TwiUer  beg  to  express  their  thanks  for 
the  kind  sympathy  shown  them  in  their  recent  bereavement. 

The  Majestic , 

August  tenth ,  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 


This  card  should  have  a  border  of  black — not  too  deep — and 
should  be  sealed  in  black  wax  with  the  family  seal. 

In  the  Autumn  there  is  always  a  period  when,  like  Flora 
McFlimsey,  one  has  nothing  to  wear. 


TO  FRESHEN 
A  TOILETTE. 


The  freshness  is  gone  from  bodices ;  hats 


and  skirts  are  bedraggled,  and  from  the 
heat  of  the  Summer  all  garments  beat- 
uncomfortable  olfactory  evidence  of  use.' 
Everything  must  be  looked  over  and  made  to  do  duty  for  some 
time  longer.  The  freshening  up  of  a  wardrobe  need  not  involve 


any  particular  expense,  save  possibly  for  a  few  yards  of  ribbon. 
Black  hats  of  straw  or  chip  may  be  renovated  by  a  treatment 
of  liquid  shoe  polish.  By  turning  the  ribbon  loops,  picking  up 
the  tulle  and  straightening  the  flowers  and  leaves  the  hat  is 
transformed  into  new  usefulness.  The  bodice  that  is  not  quite 
sweet  may*  be  freshened  by  sponging  the  lining  with  ammonia 
water.  Fresh  shields  are  also  potent  factors  in  the  sweetening  of 
a  frock.  New  bindings  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirts,  fresh  ribbon 
for  belt  and  stock  and  every  spot  Carefully  sponged  from  the 
goods,  will  give  to  a  gown  a  freshness  that  is  quite  wonderful. 
The  up-to-date  woman  is  of  all  creatures  well  groomed.  She 
does  not  economize  on  soap,  bath  or  sachet  powder  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  it  all  is  a  choice  bit  of  femininity,  reminding  one  of  the 
breath  of  flowers.  She  has  learned  that  to  keep  her  frocks 
sweet-smelling  she  must  never  put  them  away  until  they  are 
perfectly  aired  and  the  shields  quite  dry.  The  bodice  is,  there¬ 
fore,  spread  inside  out  on  the  back  of  a  chair  and  left  in  a  cur-  * 
rent  of  air.  After  drying,  it  is  brushed  and  laid  away.  Since 
the  advent  of  big  sleeves  the  old-fashioned  closet  has  not  been 
found  a  satisfactory  place  for  bodices  and  they  find  a  resting- 
place  in  boxes  cleverly  transformed  into  cushioned  window- 
seats,  or  in  the  box  couch. 

These  boxes  are  made  deliciously  fragrant  by  the  many  sachets 
now  used,  the  whole  wardrobe  giving  out 
the  suggestion  of  perfumes.  This  delicate  SCENT  S 

scenting  of  one’s  belongings  imparts  to 
them  a  happy  suggestion  of  personality 

that  is  a  genuine  charm.  The  use  of  wood  for  scenting  is  very 
ancient,  sandal  wood  being  held  in  high  favor.  A  cedar  chest 
is  a  treasure,  for  in  it  may  be  laid  the  heavy  Winter  coats  and 
furs,  which  wdll  take  on  a  delicious  odor.  That  there  is  an 
etiquette  in  the  use  of  perfume  goes  without  saying.  Extracts 
are  held  as  abominations  by  the  well  bred  woman,  and  animal 
odors,  such  as  musk,  civit  or  ambergris,  are  too  pronounced 
for  the  aristocratic  toilet  table.  Toilet  waters  are  used  in  the 
hath  by  those  who  can  afford  them,  and  they  are  refreshing 
and  stimulating.  No  amount  of  scent  or  of  sachet  powder, 
however,  can  conceal  the  lack  of  frequent  bathing. 

EDNA  S.  WITHERSPOON. 


WOAEN  IN  THE  PROFESSIONS. 

THE  STAGE.— By  YIOLA  ALLEN. 


The  stage  as  a  profession  for  women  is  advisable  only  for  the 
few  peculiarly  fitted  for  it  by  Nature  and  willing  to  add  to  their 
innate  qualifications  what  they  can  acquire  by  perseverance, 
patient  work  and  intelligence. 

A  generous  amount  of  aptitude  reaches  a  long  way  in  all 
things,  and  so  far  in  no  other  profession  as  in  that  of  the  stage. 
It  is  the  spark  of  genius  that  sets  the  world  on  fire,  but  even 
genius  may  come  to  nought  if  industry  is  lacking.  Industry 
Should  be  the  twin  sister  of  Genius,  working  by  her  side,  her 
other  self,  always  feeding  the  divine  flame  and  watching  the  fire, 
as  did  the  Vestal  Virgins  of  old  their  lamps,  supplying  them 
with  oil  that  they  might  never  be  extinguished. 

It  has  usually  been  supposed  that  men  possess  more  strongly 
than  women  the  desire  to^hand  their  names  down  to  enduring 
fame,  but  now  that  women  have  enrolled  themselves  in  nearly 
every  profession  followed  by  men,  the  theory  loses  something 
of  its  force.  Upon  the  stage  there  certainly  have  been,  and  are 
to-day,  women  Avhose  ability  is  quite  as  great  as  that  of  the  men 
who  have  won  eminence  as  actors.  The  possibilities  of  the 
Iramatic  profession  make  it  particularly  attractive  to  the  bright, 
independent  American  girl.  Every  day,  however,  the  stage  is 
becoming  more  and  more  over-crowded  and  more  aud  more 
difficult  as  a  field  iu  which  to  obtain  a  permanent  position.  The 
young  woman  now  starting  out  upon  a  stage  career  encounters 
almost  endless  trials  aud  disappointments. 

In  the  days  when  the  English  drama  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
the  only  theatre  was  a  rough  platform  knocked  together  in  the 
half-roofed  court- yard  of  an  inn,  little  beyond  natural  dramatic 
gifts  was  needful  to  qualify  one  for  the  stage ;  but  now  that-  it 
ranks  with  the  foremost  arts,  and  wields  such  a  potent  and 
wide-spread  influence,  it  needs  all  the  intelligence,  cultivation 
and  thought  one  can.  bring  to  it. 


The  schools  of  acting  now  established  in  several  of  the  larger 
cities  are  crowded  with  pupils,  but  the  utmost  a  student  can 
learn  there  is  the  A-B-C  of  a  profession  filled  with  vagaries  and 
endless  surprises.  Of  course,  the  curriculum  includes  something 
of  technique,  something  of  that  most  necessary  and  fundamental 
preparation,  the  proper  use  of  the  voice, and  some  knowledge  of 
the  tricks  of  stage  carriage  and  deportment.  Thus  the  novice 
is  furnished  with  a  little  kit  of  accoutrements,  like  the  soldier 
who  goes  forward  to  war  with  his  gun  upon  his  shoulder,  his 
knapsack  on  his  back,  his  haversack  and  blanket,  and  a  supply 
of  powder  and  ball.  But  he  soon  discovers  that,  after  all, 
beyond  the  few  set  phrases  of  the  drill  master,  he  knows  but 
tittle  of  the  art  of  war,  that  experience  is  the  only  teacher  and 
actual  practice  the  best  general. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  these  schools.  Not  that  I  decry  them 
— far  from  it.  They  usually  have  capable  instructors  aud  are 
of  undoubted  service,  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  have  their 
limitations.  They  provide  the  primary  education  of  the  student, 
and  through  them,  perhaps,  ambitious  but  misguided  aspirants 
may  be  led  to  discover  their  total  unfitness  for  the  task  they 
have  undertaken.  Certain  managers  have  agreed  to  take  a  few 
of  the  most  promising  graduates  of  some  of  these  schools  and 
keep  them  employed  for  two  years.  It  might  seem  that  this  is 
a  most  des’rable  opportunity,  and  occasionally  it  proves  so,  but 
more  often,  at  the.  end  of  the  allotted  time,  after  playing  small 
parts,  sometimes  with  only  a  few  common-place  words  to  utter, 
the  student  finds  herself  not  only  disengaged,  but  with  an  ex¬ 
perience  trifling  as  compared  with  that  she  had  hoped  to  gain. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  sudden  opportunity  may  present  itself 
when  the  novice,  called  upon  at  short  notice  to  play  a  good  part, 
acquits  herself  so  cleverly  that  she  attracts  the  particular  atten¬ 
tion  of  her  own  or  some  other  manager,  and  in  so  doing  gains 
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an  opening  by  her  own  efforts — the  very  best  of  recommenda¬ 
tions.  So  little  makes  or  mars,  and  the  stray  chance  may  prove 
the  golden  opportunity.  But  with  the  opportunity  given,  and 
talent  taken  for  granted,  honor  and  fortune  cannot  follow  with¬ 
out  constant  industry  and  perseverance. 

Prevailing  public  opinion  ascribes  a  frivolous  and  purposeless 
existence  to  the  people  of  the  stage.  Of  the  “hangers-on” — 
the  ephemera  that  abound  in  all  professions — this  is  undoubtedly 
true,  but  the  exceptions,  as  usual,  prove  the  rule,  and  the  asser¬ 
tion  is  usually  untrue,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  our  earnest 
men  and  women  of  the  stage  would  show.  Many  of  them 
shine  as  painters,  musicians  and  litterateurs,  understand  other 
languages  than  their  own,  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  progress  of 
their  own  times,  besides  having  wide  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  customs  of  past  centuries.  Indeed,  these  things  are  neces¬ 
sary,  inasmuch  as  the  actor  holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  and 
the  reflection  to  be  of  any  value  must  be  true. 

To  succeed,  then,  upon  the  stage,  a  broad  cultivation  is 
absolutely  necessaiy  to  supplement  natural  adaptability  and  is 
only  to  be  obtained  by  constant  study  and  application.  The 
hopeful  aspirant  does  not  at  first  realize  the  full  force  of  these 
conditions.  No  one  disputes  that  the  study  and  training  of  a 
singer  is  never  done,  but  this  is  not  admitted  to  be  equally  true 
of  the  actress.  Acting  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  intuition; 
comprehension  comes  long  before  the  faculty  of  expression — 
long  before  such  command  is  acquired  over  the  tones  of  the 
voice,  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  body,  as  to  force  them  to  run 
the  gamut  of  human  emotions  unerringly. 

There  is  a  glamour  about  stage  life  to  most  young  people,  par¬ 
ticular^  to  young  women.  Perhaps  it  proves,  what  is  so  often 
said,  that  women  have  an  inherent  love  of  admiration,  but  with¬ 
out  a  really  earnest  ambition  and  a  genuine  love  for  her  pro¬ 
fession.  the  young  .woman  who  has  gone  upon  the  stage  will  not 
pass  the  first  milestone  of  the  road  that  lies  before  her.  It  is  a 
case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Many  will  doubt  this  and 
cite  any  number  of  instances  where  actresses  have  obtained 
celebrity  without  apparent  effort  or  application.  But  I  am 
speaking  only  of  real  eminence  in  the  histrionic  ranks,  and  that 
is  not  attained  merely  by  means  of  some  peculiarity  or  escapade 
that  fills  the  newspapers  and  the  public  mouth  for  a  day. 
Praise  should  be  the  effulgence  of  virtue.  Notoriety  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  glory,  and  any  woman  in  any  profession — but 
most  emphatically,  perhaps,  in  this — makes  a  sad  mistake 
to  seek  the  noisy  voice  of  Rumor,  mistaking  it  for  the  far-reach¬ 
ing  verdict  of  Fame.  It  is  like  the  fly  in  the  JEsop  fable  who 
sat  upon  a  wheel  and  congratulated  himself  upon  the  dust  he 
wTas  raising. 

The  social  aspect  of  the  stage  is  constantly  changing  and  that 
for  the  better.  To  speak  more  definitely,  the  players  who  live 
in  accordance  with  the  social  laws  possess  a  recognized  social 
standing  under  them,  as  does  any  practitioner  in  any  profession. 
Formerly,  to  call  a  woman  an  actress,  conveyed  a  certain  sense 
of  contumely,  but  that  sentiment  is  rapidly"  dying  out,  owing 
largely  to  the  persistently  upright  lives  lived  by" the  best  women 
of  our  stage — a  fact  attested  by  the  social  recognition  accorded 
them.  There  will  always  be  mountebanks  and  those  who  seek 
only  notoriety,  but  that  so  many  conservative  young  women 
turn  to  the  stage  as  a  means  of  livelihood  and  iive  honorably 
upon  it,  proves  conclusively  that  as  a  profession  it  is  rising 
morally  as  well  as  artistically  in  public  estimation. 

It  has  never  been  as  black  as  it  has  been  painted — excluding, 
naturally,  its  beginnings,  when  no  women  appeared  upon  the 
boards,  the  feminine  characters  being  represented  by  boys,  and 
the  audience  a  medley  of  dissolute  noblemen,  tapsters  and  the 
like,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  encourage  refinement  or  deli¬ 
cacy.  Yet  it  was  only  fifty  years  ago,  when  Mrs.  Mowatt, 
under  the  stress  of  financial  reverses,  left  private  life  for  the 
stage,  that  not  only  friends  but  relatives  turned  from  her  for 
what  they  considered  a  vulgar,  bold  course.  She  in  time  over¬ 
came  their  prejudices,  but  her  success  had  undoubtedly  much 
to  do  with  it.  In  her  autobiography,  which  was,  I  believe,  a 
very  popular  book  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  she  says: 

The  woman  who  on  the  stage  is  in  danger  of  losing  the  highest 
attribute  of  her  womanhood,  would  be  in  peril  of  that  loss  in  any 
situation  of  life  where  she  was,  in  soihe  degree  of  freedom,  particularly 
one  in  which  she  was  compelled  by  circumstances  to  earn  her  own 
livelihood.  I.  make  this  assertion  fearlessly,  for  I  believe  it  firmly. 
There  is  nothing  necessarily  demoralizing  or  degrading  about  the 
stage. 

The  foregoing  was  written  about  185lj,  and  it  is  a  greater  mis¬ 
take  now  than  then  to  suppose  the  stage  an  open  pitfall.  A 


young  woman's  self-respect  and  proper  pride  should  protect  her 
from  yielding  to  temptation  anywhere  in  the  world.  A  refined, 
well-bred  woman  encounters  no  disrespect  upon  the  stage  and 
meets  there  only  the  treatment  a  gentlewoman  always  inspires. 

During  the  past  Winter  there  appeared  in  the  pages  of  a 
widely-circulated  periodical  an  article  headed,  “About  the 
Stage  Door.”  It  was  most  misleading,  classing,  as  it  did,  all 
the  women  of  the  stage  under  one  head,  and  setting  them  forth 
as  utterly  artificial  and  irresponsible,  impossible  socially  and 
intellectually,  and  useful  only  for  the  amusement  of  the  public 
in  general  and  of  man  in  particular.  The  writer’s  conclusions 
are  unimportant,  as  he  plainly  shows  his  point  of  view  w  as  that 
of  a  lounger  about  the  stage  doors  of  concert  halls,  but  the 
impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  after  the  perusal 
of  such  an  article  would  be  that  there  is  absolutely  no  morality 
among  the  women  of  the  profession.  Unfortunately,  calumny 
lodges  more  easily  in  the  public  mind  than,  commendation,  and 
five  magazine  articles  to  the  contrary  might  not  undo  the  mis¬ 
chief  of  that  one. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  loungers  about  the  stage 
doors  of  reputable  theatres,  nor  is  there  the  free  and  easy  inter¬ 
course  sometimes  represented  between  the  outside  world  and 
the  players— in  this  country  at  least.  The  actors  are  there  for 
business  of  a  precise  and  exacting  kind;  there  is  room  for 
^nothing  else  and  there  is  no  other  pleasure  expected  than  the 
satisfaction  of  doing  their  work  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  As 
for  the  other  accusations  contained  in  the  same  article,  there  are 
so  many  shining  examples  to  the  contrary  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  refute  them. 

Too  many  regard  the  stage  simply  as  a  means,  with  little  or  no 
care  for  it  as  an  end.  The  remuneration  of  the  women  in  this 
profession  is  equal  to  that  of  the  men,  as  it  seldom  is  in  other- 
walks  of  life.  But,  although  the  salaries  are  large,  an  actress 
usually  has  so  many  expenses,  that  in  the  end  her  compensation 
is  considerably  reduced.  Clothes  are  the  greatest  item  and  often 
require  an  immense  outlay.  In  the  “palmy”  days  of  the  drama 
which  we  hear  so  much  regretted,  the  leading  woman’s  ward¬ 
robe  consisted  of  a  few  dresses  from  which  she  was  expected  to 
costume  each  and  every  part.  It  would,  in  fact,  have  been  an 
impossibility  to  procure  a  fresh  set  of  dresses  for  each  play  put 
on,  as  the  old  play  bills  set  forth  at  least  two  plays  for  an  even¬ 
ing’s  performance,  and  I  think  it  was  not  uncommon  to  vary  the 
bill  every  night  in  the  week.  The  first  pages  of  the  old  play 
books  contain,  besides  the  cast,  the  costuming  of  the  plays. 
By  them  the  heroine  is  invariably  dressed  in  “white  gauze”  for 
the  first  act,  while  a  “  blue  pelisse”  worn  with  it  makes  a  second 
dress  and  so  on  ad  libitum.  The  Chinese  have  still  an  easier 
method.  They  wear  one  costume  over  the  other  and  simply 
drop  them  one  by  one  as  they  emerge  into  new  scenes  and  situa¬ 
tions.  But  with  the  elaborate  improvements  in  scenery  and 
lighting  facilities  that  we  enjoy  to-day,  costuming  has  kept  pace, 
until  now  the  dressing  of  the  characters  receives  as  elaborate 
and  minute  attention  as  do  the  other  accessories.  The  tints 
and  shades  of  the  costumes  must  harmonize  with  each  other  as 
well  as  with  the  scenery,  so  that  the  dressing  has  become  a 
marked  feature  of  the  present  production  of  plays.  If  a  play 
scores  a  success  and  runs  for  months,  the  expense  is  equalized, 
but  it  often  happens  that  the  play  fails  to  excite  public  interest. 
In  that  event  the  dresses  are  laid  aside,  perhaps  never  to  be  used 
again.  However,  these  facts  do  not  impress  the  outsider,  and 
the  salaries  paid  to  leading  women,  particularly  as  chronicled- 
in  the  newspapers,  are  a  strong  and  daziding  magnet  to  attract 
those  seeking  a  new  means  of  livelihood.  It  seems  so  simple  to 
act,  because  tlie  better  the  acting  the  simpler  and  more  natural 
it  appears. 

Aside  from  the  mental  equipment  necessary  to  the  young 
woman  who  has  any  chance  of  success  in  a  stage  career,  phy¬ 
sical  fitness  is  also  required.  I  do  not  particularly  allude  to  a 
pretty  face  or  a  pleasing  manner,  although  these  are  undeniable 
advantages,  but  rather  to  a  strong  physique  and  great  powers  of 
endurance.  Travelling,  though  at  first  a  pleasure,  does  not 
so  continue,  as  one  must  endure  many  personal  discomforts  iff 
the  way  of  indifferent  hotels,  draughty  theatres  and  tiresome 
journeys  at  ail  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  That  most  desirable 
of  all  stage  positions,  membership  in  a  stock  company,  comes 
only  to  the  fortunate  few.  The  first-class  companies  travel  in 
their  own  private  cars  and  visit  only  the  largest  cities,  so  that 
the  discomfort  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  it  is  not  often 
in  these  companies  that  the  novice  is  able  to  serve  her  ap¬ 
prenticeship. 

Of  course,  there  are  always  exceptions.  My  own  way  was 
made  very  pleasant  and  easy,  but  the  usual  rule  for  beginners  is 
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eternal  vigilance.  I  think  it  is  Fannie  Kemble  who,  in  her  auto¬ 
biography,  tells  of  standing  in  the  stage  entrances  night  after 
night  and  learning  by  heart  every  word  uttered  and  every  gesture 
made  by  her  superiors.  There  is  no  better  study  than  the 
methods  of  those  in  advance  of  us.  The  French  and  Italian 
players,  particularly  the  latter,  are  worthy  of  the  sincerest  imita¬ 
tion,  as  their  work  displays  a  delightful  finish  that  American 
actors,  as  a  whole,  lack. 

It  is  true  that  “work  is  only  toil  when  it  is  the  performance 
of  duties  for  which  Nature  did  not  fit  us,  and  a  congenial 
occupation  is  only  serious  play.”  Therefore,  let  every  young 
woman  looking  longingly  towards  the  footlights  consider  herself 
earnestly  before  deciding  to  adopt  the  stage,  and  discover  if 


Nature  has  really  endowed  her  for  the  task.  If  she  is  sure  of 
her  gifts  and  her  strength,  let  her  mark  out  her  pathway  and 
adhere  loyally  to  it. 

The  road  to  success  is  a  long  one,  but  in  spite  of  all  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  'there  is  much  contentment  in  trying  to  faithfully  attain 
some  position  worthy  of  praise.  It  is  something  to  spend  one’s 
life  doing  the  best  that  is  in  one,  and  even  if  the  object  is  never 
accomplished,  there  is  the  delight  of  effort  and  the  undying 
incitements  of  hope.  After  all,  success  is  largely  a  chain  of 
fortunate  circumstances,  and  there  are  always  possibilities  upon 
the  stage  for  earnest,  conscientious  young  women,  striving  to 
add  to  the  glory  of  their  profession  and  to  raise  it  higher  as 
an  art. 


A  “RAAONA”  LUNCHEON. 

By  SHARLOT  M.  HALL. 


“Laura  Haines  is  back  from  Southern  California — did  you 
know  it  ?  ”  cried  Mary  Gray,  seating  herself  in  a  cosy  corner  of 
my  room. 

“  Yes,”  I  answered,  holding  up  a  folded  card  with  a  spray  of 
yellow  mustard  blossoms  across  the  front;  “did  you  get  one, 
too?” 

“Yes;  I  wonder  what  it  means?  ‘Ramona  luncheon.’ 
Ramona  was  that  pretty  Indian  story  by  Helen  Hunt  Jack- 
son,  wasn’t  it?” 

“It  was,  and  Laura  has  been  visiting  in  the  country  where 
the  scene  is  laid.  Well,  we  will  have  to  content  ourselves 
till  the  tenth,  but  Laura  is  sure  to  provide  something  quaint 
and  interesting.  She  never  gives  a  commonplace  enter¬ 
tainment.” 

The  tenth  dawned  fair  and  beautiful,  and  we  were  almost  too 
impatient  to  await  the  appointed  hour.  AVhen  we  rang  the  bell 
a  dark-eyed  boy  dressed  in  Spanish  costume  opened  the  door 
and  conducted  us  to  the  dining-room.  It  was  a  glimpse  of  some 
Moorish  picture.  Laura  had  covered  the  walls  with  soft,  pale- 
gray  cheese-cloth  to  imitate  the  white- washed  adobe  walls.  Rugs 
of  Indian  blankets  covered  the  floor  and  window-seats  and  tall 
palms  and  foliage  plants  were  banked  around  the  walls  to  simu¬ 
late  the  patio  or  enclosed  garden  of  old  Spanish- American  homes. 
Here  and  there  brown  earthen  oll-as  or  water-jars  held  great 
bouquets  of  yellow  mustard  blossoms,  gleaming  like  powdered 
gold  against  the  dark-green  palms.  The  windows  wTere  uncur- 
tained  and  draped  with  vines  through  which  the  Summer  breeze 
drifted  in  sweet  and  cool. 

The  table  was  covered  with  a  cloth  of  handsome  Indian 
drawn- work,  and  the  decorations  were  scarlet  carnations,  dropped 
in  loose  handfuls  here  and  there,  and  tiny  ollas  and  quaint 
Indian  baskets  filled  with  the  musk  flower  ( mimulus  moschatus), 
its  pungent  odor  recalling  Andalusian  gardens. 

Laura  and  her  mother  came  forward  and  greeted  us  cordially, 
and  we  had  time  to  study  their  costumes  while  the  other  guests 
were  coming  in.  Mrs.  Haines  was  dressed  as  a  Spanish  matron, 
with  high  comb  of  frost-like  filigree  silver  and  a  mantilla  lace 
falling  softly  over  her  shoulders.  She  was  a  beautiful  and 
stately  “  Senora  Moreno,”  but  far  too  gentle-looking  to  part 
even  storied  lovers.  Laura  was  “Ramona,”  a  dainty  Indian 
maid  with  glossy  braids  and  sleeves  rolled  up  as  when  she 
washed  the  altar-cloth  for  “Father  Salvierderra.”  She  wore  a 
soft,  dark  skirt  and  a  blouse  of  white  linen,  with  an  embroidered 
reboss  thrown  across  her  shoulders  and  a  wonderful  silver  neck¬ 
lace  and  bracelets  of  Indian  make. 

Luncheon  was  served  to  the  tinkle  of  guitars  hidden  away 
in  some  corner  of  the  palms.  The  maid  who  served  us  wore  a 
pretty  adaptation  of  the  Indian  dress.  After  we  were  seated 
Laura  smiled  and  blushed  and  told  us  that  “Alessandro” 
would  join  us  at  the  feast.  Her  mother  stepped  into  the 
parlor  and  returned  with  a  tall,  dark  cavalier  whom  she  intro¬ 
duced  as  her  son-to-be.  He  greeted  us  with  a  soft  Spanish 
accent,  and  sat  smilingly  through  our  chorus  of  good  wishes 
and  congratulations.  It  was  a  love-feast  indeed,  and  we  scarcely 
knew  if  we  were  eating  nectar  of  the  gods  or  plain  food  of 
earth.  But  Laura  opened  her  heart  and  gave  us  the  secret  of 
the  dainty  viands,  from  the  perfect  chocolate  served  in  little 
Indian  cups  to  the  sandwiches  piled  upon  drawn-work  squares 
in  quaint  baskets  woven  of  reeds  by  the  patient  fingers  of  the 
Pueblo  women. 


There  were  chile  con  carne,  served  on  crisp  lettuce  leaves ; 
tomales  that  were  a  dream ;  the  tiniest  white  onions  boiled  and 
dressed  with  cream  and  black  pepper ;  frijole  croquettes :  little 
currant  cakes,  and  bread  and  butter.  The  ices  were  frozen  in 
the  shape  of  an  olive  cluster,  and  real  olives  were  served  on  tiny 
dishes  of  Indian  pottery.  Oranges  on  their  own  branches  with 
glossy  green  leaves  were  offered  from  Indian  baskets,  and  we 
amused  ourselves  by  counting  the  seeds  to  see  in  what  month 
we  should  be  married.  Laura  told  us  how  the  Indian  girls  lay 
an  orange  on  the  altar  in  the  little  chapel  at  Camulos  and  beg 
the  good  Santa  Barbara  to  bless  it  and  tell  them  by  it  when  the 
happy  day  will  be.  She  blushed  rosy-red  when  we  asked  if  she 
had  tried  it,  and  “Alessandro’s”  dark  eyes  flashed  a  mischievous 
glance  at  her  as  he  played  with  the  fragrant  musk  leaves. 

She  bought  off  from  confession  with  the  recipes  which  I  copy 
below,  for  her  pretty  “  Ramona  luncheon”  is  an  idea  which 
could  be  used  with  less  faithful  detail  and  yet  be  quaint. 

The  chocolate  was  simply  the  finest  brand,  made  a  little  thicker 
than  usual  and  flavored  with  vanilla  and  a  dash  of  cinnamon. 
It  was  then  whipped  to  a  froth  with  a  Dover  beater  and  served 
in  small  cups.  One-fourth  of  whipped  cream  is  an  addition 
much  liked  by  some. 

For  the  tomales,  use  half  a  cupful  of  cold  boiled  chicken 
chopped  fine,  the  same  of  chopped  veal,  and  half  as  much  ham. 
Moisten  with  the  liquor  in  which  the  veal  and  chicken  were 
boiled,  and  season  with  salt,  pepper  and  the  slightest  bit  of 
parsley.  The  quantities  of  meat  may  be  increased  to  suit  indi¬ 
vidual  needs.  Make  a  dough  by  pouring  a  cup  of  boiling  water 
upon  a  quart  of  very  fine  fresh  corn-meal ;  work  in  a  lump  of 
butter  the  size  of  a  walnut  and  add  water  as  necessary  till  the 
paste  is  the  consistency  of  biscuit  dough.  Have  ready  a  pile  of 
the  soft  inner  leaves  or  husks  of  green  corn.  Take  a  lump  of 
dough  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  pat  it  out  into  a  thin,  flat  cake,  put 
a  spoonful  of  the  meat  on  it,  roll  together  and  then  roll  it 
tightly  in  the  corn  husk ;  tie  the  ends  of  the  husk  in  a  knot  to 
keep  the  tomale  from  coming  open.  Boil  for  twenty  minutes 
in  a  pot  of  hot  water  containing  a  few  red  peppers.  Serve  hot, 
the  husk  slightly  opened  and  the  tomales  piled  on  a  napkin. 

For  the  chile  con  came ,  remove  the  seeds  from  one  dozen 
large  red  peppers.  Place  the  skins  in  a  pint  of  water  and  let 
them  simmer  until  so  soft  that  they  can  be  worked  to  a  paste 
with  the  fingers.  Work  the  skins  and  liquor  smooth,  strain 
and  add  a  tiny  pinch  of  salt  and  a  very  little  finely  chopped 
onion.  If  the  sauce  is  very  thin,  add  a  little  flour  until  it  is  like 
cream.  Stir  in  an  equal  quantity  of  chopped  veal,  chicken  or 
beef,  as  preferred,  and  serve  on  lettuce  leaves. 

For  the  boiled  onions,  boil  the  smallest  button  onions  until 
tender  and  serve  with  hot  cream,  seasoned  with  salt  and  black 
pepper. 

The  frijole  croquettes  are  made  by  boiling  a  cupful  of  brown 
beans  until  well  done  and  dry;  season  with  butter,  salt  and 
pepper;  mash  perfectly  fine,  mould  into  little  cakes,  dip  in 
beaten  egg  and  bread-crumbs  and  fry  until  brown.  Serve  with 
a  tiny  red  pepper  stuck  in  the  top  of  each. 

For  the  currant  cakes,  any  drop  cake  batter  stirred  full  of 
currants  will  answer.  Bake  into  tiny  drop  cakes,  ice,  and 
sprinkle  currants  and  powdered  cinnamon  over  the  top. 

Here  are  the  “Ramona”  sandwiches:  Chop  about  equal 
quantities  of  very  fine  figs,  dates,  raisins,  citron  and  any  candied 
fruits,  and  a  very  little  candied  peel.  Place  lightly  in  a  square 
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mould  and  pour  over  it  melted  loquat  jelly.  Red  currant  jelly 
makes  a  very  good  substitute.  If  the  jelly  is  not  firm,  add  a 
# little  gelatine  when  melting  it.  Move  a  fork  gently  through  the 
*mass  to  be  sure  the  jelly  settles  all  around  the  fruit.  Set  the 
mould  on  ice  until  cold  and  firm,  then  turn  out  and  cut  oil:  the 
jelly  in  thin  slices.  Serve  on  brown  bread  very  lightly  but¬ 
tered,  laying  a  slice  of  jelly  between  two  slices  of  bread.  These 
are  most  delicious  sandwiches  and  well  repay  all  the  trouble  of 
making. 

The  olives  had  been  drained  of  their  liquor  the  day  before,  the 


bottles  being  filled  with  fresh  water  containing  a  few  red  pep¬ 
pers.  Very  tiny  peppers  were  served  on  the  dishes  with  them. 

The  little  fiesta  ended  with  some  sweet  Spanish  songs  accom¬ 
panied  on  the  guitar.  Laura  brought  out  photographs  and 
souvenirs  of  Ramona’s  land,  which  was  to  be  her  new  home. 
As  we  went  away  carrying  our  bouquets  of  carnations  and 
musk,  Mary  and  I  agreed  that  the  luncheon  was  almost  pretty 
enough  to  reconcile  us  to  the  loss  of  our  girl  friend,  and  our 
dreams  that  night  were  full  of  Alessandro  and  Ramona,  romantic 
patios ,  stately  serioras  and  Spanish  cookery. 


DoaesTic  science. 


WET  SHOES. — Wet  shoes  just  removed  from  the  feet  should 
at  once  be  filled  with  dry  oats,  which  will  absorb  the  dampness 
and  preserve  their  shape.  A  box  of  oats  in  one’s  closet  will  be 
found  equal  to  shoe  trees  for  almost  all  leather. 

TO  WASH  CHAMOIS  SKIN.— Add  a  table-spoonful  of 
household  ammonia  to  two  quarts  of  tepid  water,  and  rub  the 
chamois  skin  well  in  it  with  the  hands,  or  squeeze  it  for  some 
time  in  this  water.  Rinse  thoroughly,  dry  in  a  shady,  cool 
place  and  stretch  smooth  when  almost  dry.  So  treated,  a 
chamois  skin  will  be  as  pliable  and  useful  as  when  new. 

SANITARY  EFFECT  OF  PERFUMES.— Perfumes,  if  not 
offensive  to  the  patient,  should  be  freely  used  in  the  sick  room. 
During  the  last  cholera  epidemic  in  Paris  not  a  person  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumes  was  attacked  by  this 
deadly  ailment.  Just  why  the  use  of  odors  should  prove  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  contagion  would  be  difficult  to  explain,  but  there 
are  many  other  cases  besides  that  mentioned  above  which  seem 
to  show  that  such  is  the  case.  Lavender  water  sprayed  daily 
in  damp  rooms  and  houses  situated  in  malarial  localities  will,  it 
is  said,  go  far  towards  affording  the  inmates  immunity  from 
infection. 

GILT  PICTURE-FRAMES.— Gilt  picture-frames  that  have 
become  dingy  are  much  improved  by  rubbing  them  lightly  with 
a  soft  linen  cloth  or  fine  sponge  that  has  been  dipped  in  turpen¬ 
tine.  A  piece  of  yesterdaj^’s  wheat  bread  rubbed  over  engravings 
will  remove  dust  that  cannot  be  taken  off  with  a  feather  duster. 

WIRE  FOR  SASH  CURTAINS.— When  sash  curtain  rods 
are  not  used,  picture-frame  or  other  wire  should  replace  them, 
because  cotton  or  hemp  cords  stretch  and  sag  and.  leave  the 
curtain  an  ungraceful  siirht. 

TO  CLEAN  PATENT  LEATHER.— Patent  leather  shoes 
should  be  wiped  free  from  dust  with  a  damp  cloth  while  on  the 
feet,  then  quickly  wiped  again  with  a  dry,  clean  cloth,  after 
which  rub  them  briskly  with  a  soft  cloth  upon  which  are  a  few 
drops  of  coal  oil.  Nothing  has  been  found  to  equal  kerosene 
for  both  softening  and  keeping  patent  leather  bright.  Shoes 
should  be  removed  from  the  feet  so  as  to  produce  as  few  wrin¬ 
kles  as  possible.  They  should  then  be  bent  into  proper  shape 
and  placed  where  they  will  not  be  bruised. 

INK  STAINS  ON  WOOD. — To  remove  ink  stains  from 
dark,  polished  wood,  add  ten  drops  of  nitre  to  a  table-spoonful 
of  water  and  touch  the  spots  with  a  camel’ s-hair  brush  or  a 
flue  quill-feather ;  watch  the  dark  spot  and  when  it  has  nearly 
disappeared,  wipe  off  the  nitre  with  a  damp  cloth.  If  the  ink 
is  still  visible,  repeat  the  process,  but  do  not  allow  the  nitre  to 
remain  until  it  'whitens  the  varnish. 

SOUP  AND  BROTH  MEATS.— When  soup  is  to  be  made 
of  meat  that  is  not  afterwards  to  be  eaten,  the  smaller  the 
pieces  into  which  it  is  cut  and  the  longer  it  is  cooked,  the 
richer  will  be  the  soup  and  the  more  worthless  the  meat  re¬ 
moved  from  the  liquid.  The  water  should  be  cool  when  the 
meat  is  first  put  in.  When  making  broth,  the  meat  may  be 
used  the  same  as  if  roasted.  It  is  at  first  placed  in  boiling  water 
to  retain  its  virtue  as  food.  To  broth  is  added  flavors,  grains 
or  vegetables,  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  its  nourish¬ 
ment,  v/hile  the  meat,  though  somewhat  tasteless,  is  about  as 
valuable  as  food  as  if  the  broth  had  not  been  boiled  out  of  it. 
It  still  contains  nearly  all  its  proteine  or  energy-giving  virtues 
and  may  be  made  deliciously  agreeable  by  a  wise  cook. 

FIGS.— Figs  that  are  too  dry  for  agreeable  eating  may  be 
“teamed  until  plump,  then  sprinkled  with  powdered  sugar  and 
partially  dried  again. 

VINES  ON  HOME  WALLS. — Damp  houses  are  much  im¬ 


proved  by  clinging  vines,  these  growths  sucking  up  the  damp¬ 
ness  from  wood,  brick  and  stone  walls.  Autumn  is  the  best 
time  for  setting  out  hardy  vines.  Morning  glories,  Canary, 
Madeira  and  other  annual  vines  answer  the  same  purpose. 

OILED  RAGS.- — Oiled  rags  not  burned  immediately  after 
being  used  should  be  kept  in  a  covered  tin  can  or  stone  jar,  as 
they  are  subject  to  spontaneous  combustion. 

CASTORS  ON  KITCHEN  TABLES.— Kitchen  tables  should 
have  castors  and  a  drawer.  Such  a  table  is  easily  moved  from 
place  to  place  while  cooking  or  washing  dishes.  It  is  a  step¬ 
saving  affair.  The  frying  of  cakes,  croquets  or  fish-balls  or 
the  preserving  of  fruit  will  be  easier  for  the  help  of  a  small 
movable  table. 

ACID  AND  ALKALI. — After  the  hands  have  been  long  in 
soapy  water — or  even  if  only  dipped  in  it  when  it  is  very  strong 
— cider  vinegar  or  the  inside  of  a  fresh  lemon  rind  should  be 
rubbed  over  them  to  counteract  the  drying  effects  of  the  alkali 
and  whiten  the  skin  and  nails. 

GREASE  SPOTS. — To  save  unpainted  wood  floors  or  tables 
from  being  permanently  defaced  because  of  hot  grease  having 
been  spilled  upon  them,  dash  cold  water  upon  the  spot  instantly. 
This  will  harden  the  grease  and  hinder  it  from  entering  far  into 
the  pores  of  the  wood.  To  remove  a  grease  spot  from  matting, 
cover  it  thickly  with  wheat  or  buckwheat  flour,  lay  a  paper 
over  the  spot  and  place  a  warm  iron  upon  it.  This  may  be  re¬ 
peated,  if  necessary.  A  quicker  but  more  costly  process  is  to 
wet  the  spot  with  alcohol  and  rub  white  soap  into  it.  After 
this  application  is  dry,  wash  off  the  soap  with  warm  water  and  a 
clean  cloth  and  rinse  it  with  salt  water.  Then  dry  the  spot  with 
a  towel. 

TO  KEEP  RUGS  FROM  CURLING  UP.  — If  narrow 
webbing  of  the  kind  used  to  hold  chair-seat  springs  in  place  is 
sew'ed  under  the  edges  of  rugs,  they  will  not  curl  and  will  last 
much  longer  without  fraying. 

TO  LOOSEN  GLASS  STOPPERS.— To  remove  glass  stop¬ 
pers  from  bottles,  warm  their  necks  by  drawing  to  and  fro  a 
cord  passed  twice  about  them.  This  process  heats  the  outer 
glass  and  makes  it  swell  enough  to  loosen  the  stopper.  If  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  is  held  for  a  moment  in  the  flame  of  a  match, 
the  same  result  will  be  secured.  It  may  be  necessary  to  tap  the 
stopper  lightly  several  times  on  each  side  with  a  bit  of  wood 
while  the  glass  is  still  warm. 

FRESH  FISII. — Only  perfectly  fresh  fish  is  really  palatable, 
no  matter  how  carefully  seasoned  it  may  be.  To  keep  it  prop¬ 
erly  after  it  is  cleaned,  wrap  it  in  a  cloth  and  lay  it  upon  ice. 
Do  not  put  it  in  water  or  lay  next  to  ice  if  its  finest  flavor  is 
valued. 

FLOUR  BATH  FOR  ZEPHYR  WOOL.— To  cleanse  articles 
made  of  white  zephyr  wools,  rub  them  through  flour,  changing 
the  flour  as  if  it  were  water;  shake  the  articles  thoroughly 
when  clean  and  hang  them  in  the  sun. 

RUSSET  SHOES. — Russet  shoes  should  be  cleaned  with  a 
cloth  wrung  from  soap  suds,  then  quickly  wiped  dry.  If 
possible,  apply  russet  polish  while  on  the  feet.  Do  not  use 
more  polish  than  is  needed  to  gloss  them  slightly. 

BAIN-MARIE. — A  bain-marie  is  considered  indispensable 
in  the  kitchen  of  a  first-rate  French  household,  though  almost 
unknown  in  England  and  America.  It  is  a  large  pan  with  a 
flat  lid  in  which  are  cut  openings  like  griddle  holes  in  a  range. 
Hot  water  nearly  fills  the  pan  and  the  receptacles  in  which 
sauces  and  other  delicate  dishes  have  been  cooked  are  set  cov¬ 
ered  into  the  holes  to  remain  in  perfection  until  wanted.  It  is 
not  an  expensive  addition  to  kitchen  ware  and  pays  for  tself 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  BRIDAL  ATTIRF  SHOWN  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE. 


For  “  tlie  fairest  festival  of  life”  the  demands  of  the  toilette 
are  not  arbitrary,  but  the  bride  will  always  seek  to  impart  to 
her  toilette  a  certain  dignity  and  grace.  A  rich  faille  princesse 
with  satin  brocaded  figures  and  moire  antique  faconne  are  the 
newest  fabrics  for  Autumn  bridal  gowns.  Equally  handsome 
and  just  as  popular,  however,  are  white  corded  silk,  white  satin, 
rich  poult  de  soie,  satin  duchesse,  etc-.,  enriched  with  pearl  passe¬ 
menterie,  lace  and  orange  blossoms.  Inexpensive  and  unassum¬ 
ing  is  a  bridal  toilette  of  brocaded  taffeta  silk,  yet  it  is  tasteful 
and  pretty  and  can  be  made  to  do  duty  afterwards  at  receptions 
and  dressy  functions.  Simplicity  should  characterize  the  toilette 
of  the  youthful  bride.  The  various  degrees  of  elegance  in  bridal 
toilettes  is  largely  determined  by  the  circle  of  friends  the  bride 
is  to  gather  about  her.  For  a  small  home  wedding,  a  travelling 
gown  is  sometimes  worn,  if  the  bride  is  to  depart  soon  after  the 
ceremony.  Youthful  brides  who  wear  a  toilette  of  white  silk 
generally  add  a  tulle  veil  that  falls  like  a  cloud  about  the  figure. 


Figure  D52. — Page’s  Costume. — This  illustrates  a  Boys’  cos¬ 
tume.  The  pattern,  which  is  No.  740  and  costs  Is.  8d.  or  30 

cents,  is  in  seven  sizes  for  boys  from  four 
to  sixteen  years  old,  and  is  shown  again 
on  its  accompanying  label. 

White  satin  and  velvet  form  the  com¬ 
bination  seen  in  this  picturesque  Conti¬ 
nental  costume  for  a  page,  lace  edging, 
bullion  embroidery  and  fancy  buckles 
adding  a  touch  of  elegance  in  the  way  of 

740  TiO  decoration.  The  fronts  of  the  vest  sep¬ 
arate  prettily  in  points  below  the  closing 
and  square-cornered  pocket-laps  cover  openings  to  side  pockets. 
A  satin  bow  at  the  throat  finishes  the  top  of  a  soft  jabot  of  lace 
edging.  The  coat  is  in  true  Continental  style,  with  a  long  coat¬ 
tail  back  and  cutaway  fronts  that  open  from  the  shoulders 
down.  The  comfortable  sleeves  are  completed  with  roll-up 
cuffs  and  frills  of  lace  edging.  The  coat  is  decorated  with  bul¬ 
lion  embroidery. 

The  leg-bands  of  the  knee  trousers  are  fastened  with  fancy 
buckles. 

Silk  or  satin  combined  with  velvet  is  handsome  in  a  costume 
of  this  kind,  though  satin  may  be  used  throughout.  Lace  edg¬ 
ing  anti  fancy  buckles  will  provide  proper  adornment. 
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Figure  D  53. — Bridesmaid’s  Toilette. — This  illustrates  a 
Ladies’  yoke-waist  and  skirt.  The  yoke-waist  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8648  and 
costs  Is.  or  25  cents, 
is  in  thirteen  sizes 
for  ladies  from 
t w ent y-e i g li t  to 
forty- six  inches, 
bust  measure,  and 
is  shown  in  three 
views  on  page  442 
of  this  number  of 
The  Delineator.  The  skirt  pattern,  which  is  No.  8650  and  costs 
is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty  '.o  thirty- 
six  inches,  waist  measure,  and  is  portrayed  again  on  page  446. 

Rich  and  lustrous  pale-green  poult  de  soie  was  used  for  this 

charming  toi¬ 
lette  and  span¬ 
gled  trimming, 
grouped  span¬ 
gles,  ribbon  and 
lace  edging  form 
the  decoration. 
The  w  a  i  s  t  i  s 
known  as  the 
baby  waist  and 
has  a  low,  square 
neck.  It  is  made 
with  a  square 
yoke  above  a  full  back  and  full  fronts,  the  fronts  being  closed  at 
the  center,  and  is  made  trim  by  under-arm  gores  and  a  close- 
fitting  lining.  Crosswise  rows  of  handsome  spangled  trimming 
cover  the  yoke  and  decorate  the  fronts  below  the  yoke  and  a 
frill  of  lace  edging  finishes  the  neck. 

o  o 


8650 


8650 


Fancifully  grouped  span¬ 


gles  ornament  the  elbow  puff  sleeves,  which  are  banded  with  the 
spangled  trimming  at  the  elbow.  A  ribbon  belt  encircles  the  waist. 

Tlie  seven-gored  skirt  is  smooth-fitting  at  the  front  and  sides 
and  may  be  gathered  or  plaited  at  the  back.  It  is  trimmed  with 
lace  jabots  at  the  side-front  seams  and  powdered  with  grouped 
spangles  to  correspond  with  the  sleeves. 

The  color  ...ouhl  be  selected  with  due  thought  to  its  suitabil¬ 
ity  to  the  blonde  or  brunette  complexion  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Figure  D  54.— Bride's  Toilette. —This  illustrates  a  Ladies’ 
basque-waist  and  trained  skirt.  The  basque-waist  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8671  and  costs  Is. 

3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  thir¬ 
teen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six 
inches,  bust  measure,  and 
is  differently  portrayed 
on  page  441.  The  skirt 
pattern,  which  is  N o. 

8557  and  costs  Is.  8d.  or 
40  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes 
for  lailies  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure,  and 
is  shown  again  on  its  accompanying  label. 

The  traditional  pure-white  bridal  toilette  is  here  pictured  in  a 

handsome  quality  of 
satin  duchesse,  chiffon, 
flowers  and  gibbon  con¬ 
tributing  effective  dec¬ 
oration.  The  veil  is  of 
vapory  tulle.  A  well 
fitted  lining  closed  at 
the  center  of  the  front 
insures  trimness  to  the 
basque  -  waist,  which 
has  soft  fulness  drawn 
to  the  center  of  the 
back  and  front,  the 
fronts  drooping  prettily 
over  a  ribbon  belt 
bowed  at  the  back 
Deep,  pointed  sleeve 
caps  bordered  w  i  1 1 
plaited  chiffon  ripple  prettily  over  the  full  puff  sleeves  and  8 
frill  of  chiffon  completes  the  sleeves  at  the  wrist.  Orang# 
blossoms  are  arranged  on  each  shoulder  and  ribbon  softly  wrin 
kled  covers  the  standing  collar. 

The  trained  skirt  is  in  Consuelo  style  in  front,  having  under 
folded  plaits  at  the  side-front  seams  and  flaring  broadly.  The 
long  train  sweeps  out  in  stately  folds  and  has  square  corners. 
If  preferred,  tlie  train  may  be  round. 

Lace  or  chiffon  and  orange  blossoms  will  provide  suitable 
decoration  and  may  be  disposed  as  most  pleasing  to  the  taste. 


'  Figure  D55. — Dress  for  the  Maid  of  Honor. — This  illus¬ 
trates  a  Little  Girls’  dress.  The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8534  and 
costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in  seven  sizes  for  little  girls  from  one- 
half  to  six  years  old,  and  is  differently  depicted  on  its  accom¬ 
panying  label. 

Pale-yellow  taffeta  -silk  and  lace  edging  are  here  shown  in 
this  dainty  dress,  with  lace  edging  and  ribbon  for  decoration. 
The  dress  is  shaped  by  shoulder  seams 
and  closed  at  the  back.  It  has  a  round 
neck,  to  which  is  joined  a  stylish 
handkerchief  Bertha  that  is  gathered 
at  the  top,  the  corners  falling  at  the  front 
and  back  of  the  sleeves.  The  sleeves 
are  in  bishop  style  and  are  each  com¬ 
pleted  with  a  frill  of  lace  edging  headed 
by  a  ribbon  bowed  prettily  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  arm.  The  dress  is  deeply 
hemmed  at  the  bottom  and  is  decorated  with  a  ruffle  of  lace 


edging  surmounted  by  ribbon  that  is  formed  into  dainty  bows  at 
regular  intervals. 

Silk,  vailing,  cashmere  and  various  soft  wool  goods  may  be 
made  up  in  this  way,  with  lace  as  an  accessory.  The  color  is  a 
matter  of  becomingness. 

The  large  hat  is  trimmed  with  ribbon  and  ostrich  feathers. 
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SUCCESSFUL  gUSINESS  WOAEN. 


It  is  too  generally  believed  that  women  with  talents  for  origi¬ 
nating  and  maintaining  commercial  or  industrial  enterprises  are 
rare  and  unnatural  types,  and  that  refined  breeding  and  a  college 
education  hinder  rather  than  help  them  in  business  ventures. 

Nature  bestows  motherhood  and  wifely  occupations  upon 
woman,  and  they  who  are  worthy  of  respect  do  not  seek  to 
evade  these  responsibilities.  But  not  infrequently,  through  be¬ 
reavement  or  financial  reverses,  women  are  compelled  to  become 
self-supporting.  J ust  because  they  are  womanly,  they  manfully 
undertake  to  fight  the  wolf.  If  endowed  by  death  with  a  busi¬ 
ness  plant,  such  a  woman  is  likely  to  cheerfully  face  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  running  it  for  the  sake  of  those  dear  dependents  who 
need  bread  and  education.  Women  with  keen  perceptions  and 
quick,  observant  faculties  are  unconsciously  educated  by  attri¬ 
tion  with  minds  possessing  business  intelligence,  or  they  may 
have  inherited  business  aptitudes  from  their  fathers,  aptitudes 
of  which  they  are  unconscious  until  the  need  for  their  exercise 
makes  itself  felt.  Why  should  not  a  girl  as  readily  as  a  boy 
inherit  her  father’s  business  sagacity?  What  bereaved  women 
have  done  from  necessity,  dependent  or  ambitious  foot-free 
women  may  undertake  from  choice,  and  be  honored  for  volun¬ 
tarily  escaping  the  moral  degradation  of  eating  bread  earned  by 
others.  Unmarried  women  without  fortune  who  are  willing  to 
be  useless  appendages  need  not  be  considered.  They  are  not 
individuals.  They  are  only  cyphers  in  a  community  where 
work  of  some  sort  is  always  needing  to  be  done.  It  is  for  such 
as  choose  industry  instead  of  idle  dependence  that  these  sketches 
of  successful  women  have  been  prepared.  “Long  is  the  way 
by  precept,”  said  Seneca,  “  but  short  and  effective  by  example.” 
By  inbred  habits  centuries  old,  women  are  painfully  conserva¬ 
tive,  hence  Seneca’s  words  of  wisdom  have  more  meaning  for 
them  than  for  men,  who,  as  a  sex,  were  never  other  than  free  to 
undertake  whatever  seemed  to  them  good.  This  century  is 
proving  that  men  and  women  need  not  be  rivals  but  mutual 
helpers  in  accumulating  a  competence.  The  man  is,  perhaps, 
superior  in  the  riches  of  experience,  but  the  woman,  though  less 
acquainted  with  those  commercial  paths  that  iead  to  success, 
reaches  them  by  her  quick  instincts,  less  fettered  by  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  established  method.  She  often  thus  perceives  original 
and  speedier  ways,  or,  perhaps,  pleasanter  and  equally  safe 
channels  through  which  to  attain  desired  ends. 


MRS.  FRANCES  FISHER  WOOD. 

Mrs.  Frances  Fisher  Wood  possesses  trained  reasoning  pow¬ 
ers,  keen  intuitions  and  exceptional  tact.  She  had  every  temp¬ 
tation  to  assume  the  attitude  of  many  of  her  sex  who  ought  to 
make  an  industrial  independence  for  themselves  but  decline 
because  of  what  they  misname  “feminine  delicacy  and  lady-like 
sensitiveness.”  She  was  born  and  reared  amid  surroundings  of 
exceptional  elegance  and  refinement.  She  was  college  bred, 
which  men  of  affairs  are  prone  to  declare  an  obstacleTo  busi¬ 
ness  success.  Book  learning,  say  they,  is  in  the  way  of  com¬ 
mercial  advancement.  Mrs.  Wood  had  a  brilliant  record  for 
scholarship  when  she  was  graduated  at  Vassar  and  since  then 
she  has  been  president  of  the  alumnse  of  that  institution.  She 
married  a  distinguished  medical  specialist,  and  her  home  gave 
emphatic  evidence  that  higher  education  is  a  help  instead  of  a 
hindrance  to  perfect  housekeeping.  After  a  son  was  born  to  her 
and  the  need  of  artificial  food  for  him  became  imperative,  she 
herself  undertook  its  scientific  preparation,  to  relieve  her  hus¬ 
band  from  this  task  as  well  as  to  assure  herself  that  neither  to 
blunder  nor  neglect  should  her  “wee  mannie  ”  be  subjected — 
and  he  wasn’t.  The  admiration  which  her  baby  excited  by  his 
physical  and  temperamental  perfections  was  so  emphatic,  that 
appeals  were  made  to  her  to  share  the  milk  she  patiently 
sterilized — because  patience  in  plenty  is  required  to  prepare 
milk  scientifically  and  no  other  method  is  absolutely  safe.  Of 
course,  she  was  generous,  both  to  friends  with  puny  children  and 
to  her  husband’s  appeal  for  safe  and  suitable  nourishment  for 
certain  of  his  enfeebled  patients.  From  this  small  beginning 
originated  the  extensive  enterprise  now  known  as  the  “King- 
wood  Herd,”  of  Kingston.  N.  H.  Of  this  farm  aud  its  mission 
everybody  who  reads  knows  already.  The  lives  it  has  endowed 
with  health  and  those  it  has  saved  no  one  can  count,  so  rich  and 
8 


so  far-reaching  are  the  benefits  conferred  by  perfect  food  and  so 
baneful  are  those  invisible  “busybodies”  concealed  in  unwhole¬ 
some  milk.  Mrs.  W  ood  met  one  of  the  prime  necessities  of  her 
business  by  devising  a  bottle  that  has  no  indentations  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  its  perfect  cleansing.  This  bottle  she  patented  and 
from  its  sale  to  other  milk  dealers  she  derives  a  revenue.  It  is 
not  as  likely  to  break  as  are  bottles  of  other  shapes,  and  as  the 
milk  she  prepares  remains  sweet  almost  indefinitely  when  thus 
bottled,  it  may  be  safely  stored  away  for  round-the-world  voy- 
ages,  and  be  used  by  babies  and  invalids  everywhere. 

Having  set  this  enterprise  firmly  upon  its  feet,  Mrs.  Wood’s 
taste  for  Oriental  art  drew  her  to  the  study  of  Japanese 
metals,  china,  pottery  and  paintings.  In  this  she  had  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  assistance  and  sympathy  of  Dr.  Wood.  When  his 
health  seemed  to  be  in  peril,  Mrs.  Wood’s  talent  for  business, 
combined  with  her  knowledge  of  the  values  of  Oriental  pro¬ 
ducts,  led  her  to  assume  the  heavy  end  of  the  burden  in  which 
the  comforts  of  living  are  hidden.  She  became  an  importer 
and  dealer  in  Japanese  curios  and  objects  of  household  use  and 
ornament.  Of  course,  she  is  successful  because  she  is  as  shrewd 
as  she  is  courageous ;  and  so  systematized  are  her  enterprises  that 
she  has  leisure  for  remunerative  literary  work.  She  lectures 
upon  Japan  and  the  Japanese — their  literature,  art,  architecture, 


Mrs.  Frances  Fisher  Wood. 


religion,  social  and  domestic  customs,  etc.  In  the  happiest 
manner  she  persuades  her  listeners  that  they  were  in  nothing 
ignorant  before  they  heard  her  comprehensive  and  quickly  coin- 
prehended  knowledge — a  persuasion  always  charming.  One  of 
her  best  and  most  eloquent  lectures  is  devoted  to  the  life  and 
attainments  of  the  distinguished  astronomer,  Maria  Mitchell, 
who  was  one  of  her  instructors.  She  finds  time  to  take  a  wise 
and  eager  interest  in  Barnard  College,  of  which  she  is  a  trustee, 
and  is  now  writing  for  a  weekly  journal  a  series  of  practical 
papers  about  the  rearing  of  children  She  is  an  architect  of  no 
mean  attainments,  her  country  house  being  of  her  own  plan¬ 
ning,  a  fine  example  of  exquisite  simplicity,  graceful  propor¬ 
tions  and  adaptability  to  comfort. 

Dr.  Wood’s  professional  career  would  without  doubt  have 
ended  in  utterly  broken  health  had  he  not  been  upheld  by  the 
comforting  certainty  that  his  wife  could  and  would  support  and 
educate  his  son  and  sustain  herself  in  refined  comfort.  Having 
no  serious  anxieties  to  sap  his  strength,  he  is  likely  to  become 
again  as  vigorous  as  most  men.  "in  this  fact  is  folded  the 
moral.  The  light-hearted,  happy,  contented  woman  who  works 
is  not  only  respected  and  admired,  but  she  is  beloved. 


ELIZABETH  BARTLET. 

Another  woman  who  reached  great  business  prosperity  has  a 
different  story  and  one  not  easy  to  tell,  because  its  heroism  is  so 
close  to  pathos.  Her  loneliness  would  have  been  full  of  tears 
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had  she  been  a  weeping  rather  than  a  working  woman.  Eliza- 
'beth  Bartlet,  importer  and  manufacturer  of  carriage  and 
saddlery  supplies,  was  a  chubby,  rosy-faced  little  woman  who 
for  many  a  year  was  the  owner  of  a  very  large  business  on  the 
corner  of  Warren  and  Church  Streets,  New  ^  ork  City.  Few 
of  her  many  patrons  suspected  that  “E.  Bartlet”  was  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  a  woman.  Her  foreman  or  clerk  saw  all,  or  nearly 
all,  customers.  A  man  who  did  make  purchases  of  her  in 
person  said  he  was  naturally  amazed  when  he  first  saw  the 
sprightly  little  dame,  but  that  he  had  dealt  with  her  more  than 
thirty  years  and  never  once  had  been  disappointed  in  the  quality 
of  the  articles  she  sent  him,  nor  in  their  punctual  delivery  at  the 
appointed  time.  Her  house  was  honored  by  every  man 
who  patronized  it.  Her  own  brain  and  hands,  working  in  her 
little  rear  office,  held  every  string  by  which  an  immense  enter¬ 
prise  of  manufacturing,  importing  and  selling  was  carried  on 
with  uninterrupted  prosperity.  In  her  factory  she  employed 
women  and  girls  whenever  she  could,  but  she  frankly  preferred 
boys  that  were  almost  men  because,  as  she  explained,  “women 
with  their  limitless  possibilities  are  restrained  from  reaching 
their  best  in  business  by  a  dread  of  the  same  sort  of  lonely  life  I 
am  leading.  Twenty  years  hence  the  business  capacity  of 
women  will  be  suitably  respected.”  The  twenty  years  are 
nearly  past  and  her  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  in  part  and  bids 
fair  to  rind  its  full  fruition  speedily. 

This  brave  little  woman  was  the  only  child  of  an  Englishman 
who  came  to  America  with  samples  of  hardware  used  by  sad¬ 
dlers  and  carriage  makers.  He  was  successful  in  taking  orders 
and  was  about  to  send  for  his  wife  and  little  girl  when  tidings 
of  the  death  of  the  former  left  his  child  of  twelve  motherless. 
He  brought  the  little  girl  to  this  country  and  never  thereafter 
parted  from  her,  taking  her  wherever  he  went  and  instructing 
her  as  best  he  could  at  hotels  where  he  spent  his  nights  and 
Sundays.  Of  course,  his  teaching  was  restricted,  but  it  was 
definite  in  its  inculcation  of  the  necessity  of  integrity  and  thor¬ 
oughness  in  all  she  had  to  do.  Nor  were  patience  and  industry 
omitted.  To  be  sure,  they  talked  of  his  daily  occupation  and  of 
the  orders  he  secured  and  forwarded  to  English  houses,  and 
Avlien  and  where  they  were  to  be  shipped.  This  information  was 
doubtlessly  intended  more  for  sociability  than  with  the  intent  to 
give  helpful  information  to  a  young  and  lovely  girl.  Year  by 
year  going  over  the  same  routes  that  were  continually  extending 


there  was  little  about  the  work  that  she  did  not  learn  almost  un¬ 
consciously,  and,  of  course,  she  knew  also  the  faces  and  names 
of  her  father’s  business  acquaintances.  When  she  was  sixteen 
she  was  left  fatherless  in  a  far-off  Western  city,  with  her  father’s 
samples,  his  good  name,  his  round  of  connections  and  little 
else  in  all  the  wide  world.  She  took  up  as  much  as  she  could 
of  his  life  and  companionships  and  respect  won  for  her  the 
place  her  father  had  occupied.  For  years  she  travelled,  was 
thrifty  and  then  courageously  attempted  the  settled  business 
for  which  her  experience  had  fitted  her.  Little  by  little  it 
grew  until  it  became  an  immense  concern,  occupying  two  very 
large  buildings  with  a  factory  outside  the  city.  When  the 
writer  made  her  acquaintance  she  occupied  a  good  house  in 
a  neat  and  respectable  but  not  fashionable  neighborhood.  She 
had  arranged  her  life  in  an  orderly  fashion.  She  went  home 
after  business  hours,  dressed  in  a  smart  gown  and  pretty  cap, 
after  the  manner  of  well-to-do  English  women,  ate  a  well 
arranged  and  well  served  dinner,  sat  alone  in  her  prim  parlor 
for  an  hour  or  so,  read  her  Bible  and  evening  prayers  to  her 
two  servants  and  went  to  bed.  Her  conversation  was  enlivened 
by  a  curious  drollery  that  was  closely  akin  to  humorous  cheer¬ 
fulness.  She  said  she  talked  so  little  to  women  that  she  almost 
forgot  she  was  one  of  them,  adding,  with  a  sigh,  “When  it  is 
fashionable,  as  it  will  be  later  on,  for  woman  to  enter  business, 
they  will  not  be  as  lonely  and  as  unknown  as  I  am.  I  would 
like  the  comradeship  of  my  sex,  but  as  they  refuse  to  give  it  to 
me,  except  by  purchase,  I  must  live  and  doubtless  die  alone.” 
She  did.  She  bequeathed  her  large  fortune  to  those  who  had, 
in  various  capacites,  served  her  faithfully.  Dying  unknown, 
except  to  this  little  circle,  she  was  not  honored  by  printed 
memoirs  or  withering  garlands.  Said  one  man  who  had  long 
known  and  respected  her  and  had  tried  in  vain  to  compel  his 
women  friends  to  regard  her  with  the  honor  that  he  did :  “  Busi¬ 
ness  integrity  is  sexless.  Pray  do  not  make  any  mistake  about 
that.  When  a  woman  is  earnest,  honest  and  capable  she  is  aided 
in  a  moment  of  financial  stress  just  as  quickly  as  if  she  were  a 
man.  It  is  only  the  silly  or  whimsical  woman  that  men  avoid  in 
business.” 

Of  the  two  women  here  alluded  to  one  belongs  to  to-day  and 
the  other  to  almost  twenty  years  ago.  Where  will  the  next 
twenty  years  find  the  women  who  work  ? 

A.  B.  LONGSTREET.  ■ 
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NURSERIES. 


EFFECT  OF  ENVIRONMENT. — Among  the  silent  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  one  of  the  most  significant  is 
that  which,  has  taken  place  in  the  nursery.  The  study  of  the 
child’s  mind  has  become  a  cult.  Its  mysteries  have  been  search- 
ingly  investigated  and  its  development  carefully  considered. 
The  good  results  of  the  Kindergarten  system  have  proven  the 
beneficent  effects  of  early  discipline,  and  its  work  is  now  begun 
in  the  nursery. 

The  effect  of  environment  on  the  consciousness  of  a  young 
child  is  instanced  in  a  fact  noted  in  the  recently  published  life 
of  Sonya  Kovalevsky,  the  famous  Russian  mathematician.  Her 
interest  in  numbers  was  first  awakened  by  the  wall-paper  hung 
in  her  nursery.  Her  country  home  being  remote  from  house 
decorators,  the  children’s  nursery  was  papered  with  leaves  from 
an  unbound  copy  of  a  mathematical  treatise ;  by  this  accident 
Sonya  was  instigated  to  an  intelligent  inquiry  into  the  meaning 
of  geometric  symbols  and  from  this  study  she  was  led  into  the 
field  of  the  higher  mathematics.  The  charming  and  easily 
procurable  Kate  Greenaway  wall-papers,  with  designs  from  the 
epic  of  childhood,  Mother  Goose ,  not  only  foster  artistic  percep¬ 
tions  in  the  child’s  mind,  but  stimulate  the  imaginative  faculties 
through  their  object  lessons  of  the  droll  personages  that  invari¬ 
ably  captivate  the  childish  fancy. 

The  influence  upon  the  mental  trend  of  a  child  of  the  material 
objects  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  has  been  recognized  for  some 
time.  The  blackboard  has  become  a  necessary  adjunct  in  the 
nursery.  With  colored  crayons  and  a  bit  of  chalk  one  can 
produce  upon  its  black  surface  a  comprehensive  Meisterschaft 
expression  of  all  languages  and  all  arts.  What  a  blessed  and 


royal  road  to  knowledge,  that  a  child  can  by  unconscious  cere¬ 
bration  enter  into  the  strongholds  of  the  alphabet,  the  multipli¬ 
cation  table  and  the  rule  of  three  !  We  of  this  age  are  rich  in 
our  power  to  promote  the  development  of  children.  Never  was 
educational  material  so  cheap,  so  suggestive  and  so  varied. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. —  Photographs,  plaster  casts  and  objects 
d'art  are  found  everywhere.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Amlico 
photographs,  a  series  of  unmounted  views  of  the  most  noted 
places  in  the  world.  When  placed  upon  the  walls  they  enable 
a  child  to  personally  conduct  himself  around  the  world  with  the 
celerity  of  Puck.  They  come  in  sets  of  ten  views.  An  inex¬ 
pensive  but  effective  method  of  mounting  these  charming 
pictures  for  the  wall  is  as  follows :  Cut  and  plane  several 
boards,  each  long  enough  to  hold  four  of  the  pictures  placed 
side  by  side  along  its  length,  leaving  a  margin  of  about  six 
inches  around  them.  Place  the  photographs  on  these  boards, 
fastening  them  in  place  by  small  thumb  tacks  such  as  architects 
use.  Have  cut  a  piece  of  glass  just  large  enough  to  cover  each 
set  of  four  pictures ;  this  glass  will  be  held  in  place  by  a 
picture  moulding  tacked  on  by  small  brads.  Upon  the  margin 
of  the  board  can  be  expended  the  ingenuity  of  the  artistic  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  It  may  be  left  in  statu  quo,  being  merely 
oiled,  or  it  may  be  given  a  coat  of  shellac  or  enamel  suiting  the 
color  of  the  room.  It  is  even  more  effective  to  use  for  the 
decoration  of  the  margin  some  artistic  product  peculiar  to  the 
places  illustrated.  Thus,  photographs  of  Japan  may  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Japanese  papers  or  the  margin  may  be  dotted  with 
little  metal  monsters  bought  in  the  Japanese  shops.  For  Greek 
pictures  charming  little  plaster-cast  impressions  of  Grecian  bas- 
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reliefs  can  be  fastened  on  the  corners,  and  for  views  of  Sweden 
poker  work  decorations  on  the  wood  are  excellent,  as  this  style 
of  burnt  work  originated  in  Scandinavia.  For  the  poker  work, 
trace  on  the  margin  with  a  lead  pencil  any  design  desired,  and 
then  with  a  red-hot  knitting  needle,  or  other  steel-pointed  tool 
in  a  non-conducting  handle,  burn  in  the  design.  Effects  in 
shading  can  be  produced  by  burning  in  the  outline  deeper  in 
some  places  than  in  others,  and  a  tracing  wheel,  when  white 
hot,  makes  charming  dots  or  stipples.*  When  the  margin  is 
decorated,  put  two  screw-eyes  at  the  back  of  the  board,  insert 
picture  cord  and  hang  on  the  nursery  wall.  The  frieze-like 
margin  will  prove  especially  interesting  and  suggestive  to  the 
little  folks.  The  glass  should  be  free  at  one  end  so  it  may  be 
slipped  out  to  allow  new  pictures  to  be  put  under  it  from  time 
to  time.  In  this  way  both  the  novelty  so  refreshing  to  children 
and  a  certain  progression  of  ideas,  representing  artistic  growth, 
can  be  secured. 

FURNITURE. — There  is  one  precaution  especially  necessary 
to  be  observed  in  procuring  the  nursery  furniture,  viz :  That 
no  sharp  corners  or  edges  be  permitted  on  tables  or  chairs  to 
give  the  tottering  little  ones  cruel  bruises.  Life-long  evil  results 
have  often  resulted  from  neglect  in  this  particular.  Where  such 
edges  already  exist  they  should  be  covered  with  India-rubber, 
tubing.  Rocking  chairs  with  projecting  rockers  should  not  be 
tolerated.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  should  be  a 
rocking  chair  anywhere  in  the  house.  Americans  invented  the 
rocking  chair  and  it  expresses  their  nervous  tension  as  a  race. 
Any  student  of  anatomy  or  of  the  new  theory  of  muscular 
relaxation  must  see,  upon  a  little  reflection,  what  a  serious  drain 
upon  the  nervous  force  is  made  by  the  rocking-chair.  It  calls 
into  play  all  those  muscles  which  the  sewing-machine  exhausts. 
When  the  sitter  is  not  rocking  the  whole  support  of  body 
and  chair  must  be  maintained  by  the  foot.  To  see  a  tired 
woman  throw  herself  into  a  rocking  chair  and  sway  violently 
back  and  forth  under  the  hallucination  that  she  is  “resting,” 
goes  far  toward  explaining  the  drawn  faces  and  weary  expres¬ 
sion  characterizing  too  many  of  our  mothers.  These  nerve¬ 
straining  deceptions,  instead  of  being  a  national  necessity,  are  a 
national  calamity. 

THE  SLEEPING  ROOM. — The  day  nursery  and  the  night 
nursery  should  be  separate  rooms.  Children  should  not  sleep 
in  the  same  room  in  which  they  play.  The  night  nursery  can¬ 
not  be  too  simply  furnished.  A  bare  floor  with  bed-side  rugs 
and  a  wall  papered  with  the  sanitary  paper  which  can  be  washed 
are  cleanest  and  sweetest.  The  windows  should  be  simply 
curtained  to  exclude  the  light.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to 
young  and  tender  eyes  than  the  garish  light  so  often  permitted 
to  flood  rooms  where  children  sleep.  The  gas  jet  must  have 
its  shade.  A  cap  of  tin  painted  green,  with  a  bull’s  eye  for 
illuminating,  is  just  what  is  wanted  for  use  in  the  night  nursery. 

THE  PLAY  ROOM. — Upon  the  day  nursery  may  be  ex¬ 
pended  whatever  beautifying  adjuncts  can  be  afforded.  A  good 
cork  carpet  is  the  best  first  floor  cover,  with  light  rugs  spread 
about  at  intervals.  Cork  carpets  are  warm  and  deaden  the 
sound  of  hurrying'  feet.  Among  the  rugs  there  should  be 
one  especially  for  crawling.  A  child  may  be  amused  for  a 
long  time  by  one  of  these  picturesque  floor  coverings.  They  are 
of  many  kinds  and  sizes,  averaging  from  a  yard  and  a  half  to 
two  yards  and  a  quarter  square  and  are  made  of  soft  white, 
red  or  brown  blankets.  The  word  “Baby”  appears  in  the 
center,  cut  out  from  Turkey  red  and  put  on  the  blanket  with 
some  fancjr  stitch.  All  around  this  center-piece  are  depicted 
animals  of  various  sizes.  These  figures  may  be  cut  from  bits 
of  old  kid  gloves,  pieces  of  fur  or  what-not  and  appliqueed  upon 
the  rug  to  secure  a  realistic  resemblance  to  the  inmates  of 
Noah’s  ark.  Nothing  delights  a  baby  more  than  one  of  these 
primary  presentments  of  natural  history.  Many  experiments  in 
object  teaching  can  be  made  by  this  attractive  means.  Some  of 
these  rugs  show  the  alphabet,  or  those  first  words  by  which  the 
child’s  mind  is  introduced  to  the  mysteries  of  reading. 

Proprietary  rights  are  promptly  recognized  by  children. 
Meum  et  tuum  is  an  inherent  classification  in  the  primary  con¬ 
sciousness,  but  it  must  be  uplifted  into  a  co-operative  sj'stem  in 
which  individual  interests  give  way  to  general  benefit.  Large 
truths  can  be  taught  by  small  objects.  The  writer  recently  saw 
a  striking  example  of  this  fact.  Wishing  to  contribute  a  present 
to  a  nursery,  she  made  a  nursery  table-cloth  from  a  piece  of 
marbled  oil-cloth,  decorating  it  with  great  care  in  oil  paints. 
Such  a  table-cloth  is  especially  useful  for  those  messy  amuse- 


*  Full  directions,  with  designs  for  this  work,  can  be  found  in  our  pamphlet. 
Wood,  Carving  and  Pyrograpky  or  Poker  Work,  price  2s.  or  50  cents. 


ments  in  which  children  delight.  It  may  be  thrown  over  the 
table  during  the  temporary  supremacy  of  glue-pot  or  paint-box, 
and  when  it  needs  to  be  cleaned  a  wet  cloth  speedily  accom¬ 
plishes  that  object.  In  the  decoration  of  this  particular  table¬ 
cloth  much  attention  wras  given  to  the  characteristics  of  the  four 
children  for  whom  it  was  intended.  Their  names  were  painted 
upon  it,  with  a  wreath  of  the  favorite  flower  of  each  encircling 
the  name.  It  was  with  some  dismay  that  the  giver  of  this 
trifle  heard  that  the  table-cloth  was  a  constant  bone  of  conten¬ 
tion,  each  child  claiming  its  exclusive  ownership  during  use 
because  of  the  name  inscribed  upon  it.  The  addition  of  one 
word,  however,  settled  the  dispute— the  little  word  “Ours.” 
Personal  recognition  had  been  established  by  the  inscription  of 
the  names  and  co-operation  and  harmony  w7ere  secured  by  this 
appended  appeal  to  the  unselfish  side  of  each  little  individuality. 

Window  seats  are  great  comforts  in  the  nursery.  They  should 
be  made  to  open  box  fashion  or  be  fitted  with  shelves  beneath 
for  the  reception  of  boxes  of  blocks,  Noah’s  arks  and  other  like 
treasures.  These  seats  require  thick,  hair- stuffed  cushions, 
which  are  most  decorative  when  made  of  cretonne,  with  a  deep, 
rather  full  valance  of  the  same,  to  hide  the  shelves  and  protect 
their  contents  from  dust.  Shoe  boxes  covered  with  cretonne 
and  mounted  upon  castors  make  useful  additions  to  the  nursery 
furnishings.  They  should  have  a  full  ruffle  of  cretonne  around 
them,  just  reaching  the  floor.  They  are  light,  easily  pushed 
about,  comfortable  and  ornamental. 

A  screen  is  a  nursery  necessity.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  get  a 
cheap  Japanese  screen  and  let  the  children  decorate  it  by  past- 
ing  upon  it  pictures  which  they  cut  out  and  arrange  to  suit 
themselves.  When  finished  the  screen  should  be  well  varnished. 

The  hearth  and  sides  of  the  fire-place  should  be  tiled  in  a 
deeper  color  tone  than  that  used  for  the  prevailing  tint  of  the 
room.  The  fender  ought  to  be  a  tall,  old-fashioned  one  of 
woven  brass  wire,  with  a  flat  rail  at  the  top— such  as  one  is 
sometimes  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  the  second-hand  furniture 
shops.  Around  this  may  be  fitted  a  wide  fender  cushion,  where 
“  ’twixt  the  gloaming  and  the  mirk,”  the  little  folks  may  assem¬ 
ble,  while  mother  tells  fairy  tales  until  the  lamp  comes  in. 

Somewhere  near  the  hearth  should  be  placed  an  old-fashioned 
sofa  with  wide,  low  seat,,  high  back  and  square  ends,  which 
should  be  covered  with  an  easily-removable  cretonne  case  and 
made  cosy  with  two  or  three  good-sized  feather  cushions  in  cre¬ 
tonne  cases.  Frills  on  pillows  are  distinctly  inadmissible  in  a 
nursery,  for  the  first  “pillow  fight”  will  leave  them  hors  dt 
combat. 

An  essential  piece  of  furniture  is  a  roomy  toy-cupboard,  which 
should  be  made  to  fit  into  a  recess  or  any  angle  of  the  room,  no 
sharp  corners  being  left  exposed.  It  should  be  painted  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  wood-work  of  the  room. 

A  corner  cupboard,  placed  high  enough  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  little  heads,  should  be  the  stronghold  of  the  nurse’s  treasures. 
There  should  be  kept  in  it  handy  preparations  for  bruises  and 
burns ;  in  short,  all  the  simple  “first  aids  for  the  injured.” 

No  more  interesting  game  can  be  devised  for  children  than  a 
rehearsal  of  possible  catastrophies  for  the  express  purpose  of 
providing  dextrous  manipulation  of  these  medical  accessories. 
Emergency  drills  of  this  sort  have  the  same  result  in  disciplining 
children  which  “  fire  drill  ”  has  on  board  ship. 

10\S. — One  of  the  important  questions  in  the  training  of 
children  is  that  concerning  the  use  of  toys.  It  is  a  moot  point 
whether  their  presence  in  a  nursery  is  helpful  or  enervating.  To 
any  one  who  has  been  occupied  in  the  work  called  slumming 
this  question  has  vitally  presented  itself.  It  is  wonderful  to 
watch  the  self-evolved  inventive  faculties  at  work  among  the 
children  of  the  poor.  An  old  fork,  trailed  along  the  ground  by 
a  bit  of  string,  is  invested  by  poverty’s  child  with  a  fictitious 
glamour  which  the  costliest  toy  does  not  of  itself  possess.  Even 
the  soiled  spots  on  the  walls  are  converted  into  images  of  de¬ 
light,  for  in  these  minds  the  demons  of  ennui  and  satiety 
have  no  chance  to  lodge.  A  hile  the  rich  child  quickly  wearies 
of  the  monotonous  perfection  of  his  elaborate  toys,  the  note  of 
aspiration  is  forever  vibrating  in  the  hearts  of  the  unin¬ 
dulged.  A  director  in  one  of  our  city  hospitals  told  the  writer 
that  the  introduction  of  toys  among  children  in  the  hospitals 
had  the  strange  result  of  producing  weariness  and  fatigue.  He 
said  that  when  it  first  became  fashionable  for  rich  mamas  to 
send  the  old  toys  of  their  children  to  the  hospitals,  that  the 
exhilaration  of  the  little  patients  was  extreme  and  promised  to 
be  lasting,  but  that  speedily  a  profound  indifference  succeeded 
to  this  delight,  and  that  finally  the  toys  were  put  aside  to  be 
used  for  a  short  time  only  during  periods  of  convalescence. 

In  the  homes  of  the  rich,  how  often  the  fantastic  glut  of  toys  has 
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failed  to  amuse  children!  How  blase  they  often  look,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  interest  children  who  are  brought  up  at  the  big 
end  of  the  flowing  horn  of  plenty  !  For  a  few  days  their  costly 
baubles  are  full  of  charm,  but  after  a  demolishing  tug  of  inquiry, 
how  often  does  a  reactive  indifference  or  disgust  succeed  to  a 
temporary  diversion !  When  children  are  tired,  restless  and 
peevish,  with  their  toys  lying  helter-skelter,  let  an  experienced 
Kindergarten  teacher  enter  the  scene  and,  presto,  change !  the 
creative  faculty  asserts  its  inspiriting  influence  and  they  are  ajl 
alert,  expectant,  interested.  To  make  something  one’s-self  is 
infinitely  more  attractive,  even  to  a  child,  than  to  simply  admire 
the  fait  aceotnpli  of  the  most  experienced  toy-maker  of  the  Black 
Forest.  It  was  by  the  philosophic  comprehension  of  how  chil¬ 
dren’s  minds  act  that  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi  discovered  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  Kindergarten  is  based.  It  is  owing  to  the 
charm  of  exercising  the  creative  faculty  that  a  box  of  blocks 
becomes  the  most  enjoyable  of  all  toys.  A  child’s  trend  is 
often  revealed  by  this  means.  There  seems  to  be  at  first  a  sort 
of  instinct  which  rules  his  hand  in  the  placing  of  these  blocks, 
an  instinct  which  is  developed  into  an  individual  revelation  as 
time  goes  on.  After  hours  of  toil  on  the  part  of  a  child  to 


build  up  a  fortress  or  cathedral,  or  concoct  a  plan  of  campaign, 
it  is  exceedingly  discouraging  for  him  to  be  forced  to  demolish 
his  day’s  work  when  tidying-up-time  arrives.  When  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  these  edifices  should  be  left  from  day  to  day  to  enable  a  child 
to  work  out  his  theories  and  verify  his  conclusions. 

FATHERS  IN  THE  NURSERY. — After  reading  the  fore¬ 
going  remarks  a  wise  friend,  a  woman  with  successful  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  most  important  of  all  the  relations  of  life,  that  of 
motherhood,  made  this  comment:  “Why,  you  have  left  the 
most  essential  element  of  the  nursery  entirely  out  of  your  paper  ! 
That  essential  is  the  fathers.  Men  seem  to  think  that  the 
mothers  should  hold  the  sceptre  of  the  nursery,  and  expect  that 
when  the  child  is  practically  formed  in  its  mentality  that  then 
it  will  lx  time  enough  for  the  fathers  to  share  their  thrones  with 
their  children.  But  what  a  mistake !  The  insight  into  char¬ 
acter  is  best  gained  in  the  nursery,  and  it  is  the  father’s 
duty  to  take  his  place  there  by  the  mother’s  side  if  he  expects 
to  have  the  true  and  proper  influence  over  his  child.  The 
writer  who  will  make  the  fathers  enter  the  nursery  will  be  the 
one  who  will  have  done  most  for  the  race  of  children.” 

FRANCES  LEEDS. 
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siY  iapof^TanT  DaYs  in  A  WOWAN’S  life. 

I.— TEE  DAY  SHE  IS  BORN. 


The  day  of  Marjorie’s  birth  was  a  gala  one  in  her  family. 
The  mother  was  a  firm  believer  in  heredity,  and  as  she  came  of 
a  comely  and  healthy  race,  she  saw  no  reason  why  her  child 
should  be  otherwise.  She  had  taken  extra  precautions  to  insure 
good  health  for  herself  during  the  months  of  gestation;  her 
clothing  was  of  the  most  sensible  kind ;  her  food  was  simple 
and  nourishing;  baths  and  exercise  were  taken  with  regularity, 
and  her  sleep  was  consequently  refreshing.  So  when  baby  made 
her  advent  everything  was  in  readiness  for  her. 

She  appeared  to  be  a  remarkably  strong  child,  so  the  nurse 
decided  she  could  have  a  regular  bath.  Warming  the  water  to 
98  deg.  Fahrenheit  and  taking  the  child  carefully  under  the  arms 
so  there  would  be  no  danger  of  slipping,  the  nurse  gently  laid  it 
in  the  water,  supporting  its  head  with  her  left  hand. 

A  new-born  infant’s  eyes  are  so  sensitive  to  all  influences  that 
one  cannot  be  too  careful  of  them.  The  nurse  knew  that  some 
of  the  worst  cases  of  ophthalmia  are  caused  by  carelessness  at 
this  time,  so  she  first  washed  the  eyes,  using  a  piece  of  absor¬ 
bent  cotton  instead  of  cloth,  as  being  much  softer.  After  they 
were  thoroughly  cleansed,  she  rubbed  a  little  white  Castile  soap 
into  the  water,  and  with  a  cloth  wiped  the  face  and  ears  of  the 
infant,  being  careful  that  no  water  ran  into  the  ears.  This  is 
another  precaution  seemingly  insignificant  but  of  the  gravest 
importance.  Nature  cleanses  the  ears  without  artificial  assist¬ 
ance,  and  dampening  the  wax  in  them  can  only  result  in  harm — 
in  some  cases,  even  permanent  deafness.  In  a  natural  state 
this  wax  dries  and  falls  out,  thus  cleansing  that  part  of  the  ear. 

Next  the  body  and  limbs  were  washed  ;  the  baby  Avas  taken 
into  a  warm  blanket  on  the  nurse’s  lap;  soft,  warm  towels  were 
used  to  dry  the  little  body,  and  then  the  nurse  rubbed  it  for  a 
few  moments  with  her  warm  palm  to  stimulate  the  skin.  She 
had  made  a  generous-sized,  old-fashioned  starch  bag  by  wetting 
a  cupful  of  starch,  letting  it  dry  in  the  sun;  after  rolling  it  to 
a  fine  powder  she  put  it  into  a  bag  of  cotton  gauze.  With  this 
bag  she  went  over  the  entire  body,  giving  especial  care  to  any 
folds  or  creases  in  the  skin. 

The  child’s  mouth  next  received  attention.  The  nurse  took 
a  piece  of  soft  cambric,  dipped  it  into  a  cupful  of  tepid  water, 
and  washed  all  of  the  inside  of  the  little  mouth.  How  sweet 
and  pink  the  baby  was  now  !  Every  little  dimple  and  fold  of 
skin  looked  as  soft  as  eider-down. 

Now  she  was  ready  for  her  clothes.  Some  delicate  babies 
appear  so  fatigued  after  the  first  bath  that  they  must  be  wrapped 
in  a  warm  blanket  and  left  to  go  to  sleep.  But  not  so  with  this 
one.  She  opened  her  blue  eyes  with  such  mysterious  wonder, 
that  they  could  not  but  feel  she  Avas  trying  to  solve  the  problem 
of  her  surroundings.  Nurse  pinned  on  the  necessary  bands  and 
cloths  and  then  put  on  a  long  flannel  skirt  and  cambric  slip. 

Nurse  seriously  objected  to  the  barre-coat  which  many  people 
use,  because  one  is  apt  to  pin  it  too  tight  in  order  to  make  it 


stay  in  place.  Indeed,  any  mother  who  has  used  it  knows  that 
although  it  may  be  put  on  correctly  in  the  morning,  after  the 
baby  has  been  constantly  fed  during  the  day  the  band  is  apt  to 
become  too  tight  and  cause  misery.  Unfortunately,  it  frequently 
happens  that  no  one  thinks  of  that  being  the  reason,  and  baby 
suffers  and  cries  until  undressed  for  bed  at  night. 

After  Marjorie  had  been  dressed  she  was  wrapped  in  a  warm 
blanket  and  laid  on  her  little  bed  in  a  darkened  corner  of  the 
room  where  no  light  could  fall  on  her  eyes,  and  there  she  slept 
for  several  hours. 

While  she  Avas  sleeping  the  nurse  put  in  order  the  basket 
which  had  been  prepared  for  this  first  bath  and  toilet.  In  it 
were  these  articles :  A  pair  of  round-pointed  scissors,  a  spool 
of  white  silk  floss,  a  piece  of  scorched  linen,  a  box  of  lard,  a 
piece  of  Castile  soap,  a  si  onge  and  a  powder  bag,  a  small  comb 
and  brush,  a  roll  of  linen  and  a  bath  blanket. 

The  perfect  quiet  in  the  darkened  room  gave  both  mother  and 
baby  an  opportunity  for  a  good  sleep,  from  which  both  awoke 
much  refreshed.  Finally  a  slight  stirring  of  the  covers  announced 
that  baby  was  awake,  but,  the  nurse  wisely  abstained  from  going 
to  it.  She  knew  that  infants  are  usually  handled  too  much  by 
fond  relatives  and  ignorant  nurses. 

When  a  child  cries  it  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  hungry  or 
Avishes  to  be  taken  up ;  it  may  simply  be  tired  of  lying  in  that 
position,  and,  if  it  is  turned,  will  lie  quietly,  or,  perhaps,  go  to 
sleep  again.  If  mothers  and  nurses  in  dealing  with  infants 
would  only  use  the  common  sense  which  they  apply  to  anything 
else,  the  troubles  of  the  care-takers  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
child  Avould  both  be  lessened. 

It  is  astonishing  how  wise  a  new-born  infant  is.  If  it  is 
rocked  or  walked  the  first  day  of  its  life,  it  will  cry  until 
indulged  the  same  way  the  following  day.  It  is  better,  for  the 
sake  of  both  mother  and  child,  that  it  be  taught  to  lie  quietly  in 
its  bed ;  indeed,  the  less  a  child  is  handled  until  it  is  six  months 
of  age,  the  better  it  will  be.  We  are  all,  in  youth  or  age, 
creatures  of  habit,  and  with  a  little  patience  a  baby  Avill  acquire 
the  habit  of  needing  very  little  attention. 

Marjorie  had  now  thoroughly  awakened,  and  in  her  wonder¬ 
ful,  God>t,aught  way— which  we  call  instinct — Avas  searching  for 
food.  The  nurse  placed  her  by  her  mother’s  side.  The  diges¬ 
tion  of  the  infant  was  yet  Aveak,  but  Nature  had  secreted  in 
the  breasts  of  the  mother  only  a  thin  fluid  which  bore  little 
resemblance  to  the  milk  which  would  appear  three  or  four  days, 
later.  But  it  was  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  child. 

The  mother  was  anxious  to  nourish  this  child  herself,  believing 
that  no  artificial  food,  however  excellent,  could  be  as  good  as. 
that  usually  provided  by  Nature.  She  had  greatly  dreaded  a 
failure  in  this  respect,  but  spoke  hopefully  to  her  medical 
attendant  of  her  desire.  He  doubted  her  ability,  and  in  case  of 
failure  recommended  sterilized  cow’s  milk  as  the  next  best  sub- 
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stitute.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  prepared  foods  may  be 
used  successfully  in  many  cases,  but  declared  that  none  of 
them  is  as  good  for  the  child  as  cow’s  milk,  if  properly  prepared 
and  regularly  given.  But  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and  whatever  else  is  neglected,  this  must  have  attention. 
Experienced  nurses  and  mothers  of  bottle-fed  children  agree  in 
regard  to  this  matter. 

At  birth  an  infant  can  take  milk  in  the  proportion  of  three 
parts  of  water  to  one  of  milk,  increasing  the  proportion  of  milk 
until  the  fourth  month,  after  which  equal  parts  may  be  given. 
To  each  pint  of  diluted  milk  add  a  table-spoonful  of  sugar,  or 
sugar  of  milk  if  it  can  be  obtained,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
lime  water.  The  latter  will  prevent  the  milk  from  forming  into 
hard  curds  in  the  child’s  stomach. 

It  may  seem  a  difficult  thing,  when  one  talks  of  sterilizing 
milk,  but  really  it  is  very  little  trouble.  To  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  the  bottles  themselves  should  first  be  sterilized  by 
placing  stoppers  of  cotton  -wool  in  them  and  putting  them  into 
an  ordinarily  hot  oven  for  thirty  minutes ;  then  fill  them  with 
milk  and  place  them  in  a  steamer  over  boiling  water  for  fifteen 
minutes ;  insert  glass  or  rubber  stoppers  into  them  before 
removing  them  from  the  steamer.  Milk  prepared  in  this  way  may 
be  kept  perfectly  sweet  for  two  weeks,  and,  if  sterilized  a  second 
time,  may  be  kept  for  a  month.  Sterilizing  does  not  change  the 
quality  of  milk  as  does  boiling  it,  and  milk  thus  prepared  is 
better  in  every  way,  unless  the  infant  shouM  have  diarrhoea,  in 
•which  case  boiled  milk  is  beneficial. 

The  physician  also  charged  the  mother  to  remember  that 
many  babies  are  over- fed,  and  suffer  more  from  that  than  from 
anything  else.  When  six  weeks  old  an  infant’s  stomach  will 
only  hold  three  table-spoonfuls,  and  from  the  fourth  until  the 
tenth  month  about  ten  table-spoonfuls.  Naturally,  if  more  than 
this  amount  is  given,  the  child  will  regurgitate  part  of  it:  one 
portion  will  be  undigested,  and  only  the  amount  which  the 
stomach  can  digest  will  be  taken  into  the  system. 

Lastly,  the  mother  Avas  warned  of  the  extreme  care  necessary 
to  keep  the  bottles  clean.  No  invention,  she  Avas  told,  was 
equal  to  the  smooth,  plain  bottle,  fitted  with  a  rubber  nipple. 
The  bottles  supplied  with  long  tubes  are  dangerous,  because 
they  cannot  be  kept  sweet  and  clean.  If  the  tube  should  be 
cut  open,  there  would  be  found  particles  of  milk  clinging  to  it 
somewhere.  It  is  best  to  have  several  bottles  and  nipples’; 
when  not  in  use,  they  may  be  kept  in  Avater  containing  baking 
soda;  this  will  obviate  any  danger  of  their  becoming  sour. 

The  mother  thought  all  this  sounded  formidable,  but  she  felt 
that  no  amount  of  trouble  was  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  the 
health  of  her  child.  She  knew  that  the  habits  of  the  child, 
whether  good  or  bad,  must  have  a  foundation,  and  that  founda¬ 
tion  must  be  laid  the  first  day  of  its  life. 

A  child  may  be  taught  regular  habits  in  everything,  if  the 
mother  or  nurse  does  her  duty.  No  one  will  deny  that  few 
things  afford  the  mother  more  genuine  enjoyment  than  to  sit  at 
night-fall  with  baby  folded  in  her  arms,  rocking  back  and  forth, 
and  singing  some  tender  lullaby— perhaps  this  one : — 

Baby  is  going  to  by-lo  land, 

Going  where  all  things  are  so  grand. 

Dear  little  eye-lids  softly  close, 

Sweet  as  the  petals  of  a  rose. 

Baby  is  safe  in  by-lo  land, 

Guarded  by  evening’s  fairy  band. 

Now  little  lambs  are  in  the  fold, 

Little  birds  sheltered  from  the  cold. 

But  this  is  not  always  either  possible  or  best ;  not  only  would 
it  prove  a  detriment  if  baby  should  have  a  severe  illness,  where 
its  life  depended  upon  its  being  kept  quiet,  but  the  habit  once 


formed  makes  a  tyrant  of  the  little  creature,  who  will  not 
hesitate  to  monopolize  the  mother’s  time  and  tax  her  strength 
beyond  endurance. 

A  child  will  sleep  three-fourths  of  the  time  during  the  first 
three  weeks  of  its  existence,  but  its  food  should  be  given  with 
as  much  regularity  as  possible ;  if  this  is  done,  it  will  not  be 
hungry  until  the  time  arrives  for  its  feeding.  But,  however 
much  it  may  sleep_  during  the  day,  it  must  be  put  into  its  night 
clothes,  fed  and  laid  on  its  bed  in  a  darkened  room  by  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  If  this  is  done  regularly,  the  child  will 
form  the  habit  of  going  to  sleep  at  that  hour. 

A  very  young  child  should  feel  no  sensations  except  fatigue 
or  hunger,  and  this  baby’s  nurse  watched  for  the  indications  of 
these  feelings.  If  it  grew  restless,  she  turned  it  over  on  the  other 
side,  knowing  that  the  delicate  limbs  are  easily  wearied  by 
lying  too  long  in  one  position.  Its  food  was  given,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  every  hour  and  a  half.  Yet  this  consisted  of  only  the 
slight  nourishment  obtained  from  the  mother.  It  was  considered 
best  to  give  nothing  else  for  three  or  four  days,  as  over-feeding 
a  child  so  young  always  produces  illness. 

And  now  the  first  day  of  Marjorie’s  life  drew  to  a  close. 
The  sun  cast  long  shadows  on  the  grass,  and  the  little  birds 
sought  their  nests.  Nurse  took  off  every  garment  the  baby  had 
worn  during  the  day,  and  hung  them  on  a  small  rack  which  had 
been  .provided  for  that  purpose.  Then  she  rubbed  the  entire 
body  with  her  warm  palms,,  until  it  was  in  a  gentle  glow.  The 
bandages  Avere  adjusted  ;  a  little  shirt  of  the  softest  wool  was 
put  on  ;  then  a  long  flannel  skirt  and  dainty  night-dress,  and 
baby  Avas  laid  on  her  right  side,  covered  with  soft  blankets,  and 
the  shades  drawn,  so  no  ray  of  light  could  disturb  it,  and  soon 
the  gentle,  regular  breathing  assured  nurse  that  she  Avas  asleep. 

As  the  bed  of  the  infant  is  of  such  importance,  a  description 
of  the  one  prepared  for  this  baby  will  interest  some  inexperi¬ 
enced  mother.  It  was  really  a  bed — a  small  one,  it  is  true— but 
without  any  contrivances  to  rock  or  swing  it,  made  of  iron  and 
enamelled  in  Avhite,  the  corners  touched  up  in  gold.  It  cost 
only  |5.00,  so  one  like  it  is  in  reach  of  even  moderately  filled 
purses.  The  hair  mattress  cost  about  $1.00  a  pound;  there 
Avas  no  pillow  of  any  kind,  but  when  baby  greAV  older  she  had 
a  hair  pillow. 

For  the  protection  of  the  mattress  there  were  two  pads,  filled 
with  cotton  to  a  thickness  of  three  inches  and  quilted.  These 
could  be  easily  Washed.  The  covers  Avere  small  white  blankets, 
and  a  comfort  of  Avliite  wash  silk  knotted  Avith  blue  ribbon. 
Nothing  could  have  been .  daintier  than  the  entire  outfit,  yet 
every  article  of  it  could  be  washed. 

In  the  best  regulated  nursery  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  heat 
Avater  during  the  night,  so  Marjorie’s  mother  had  provided  a 
little  metal  heater  which  Avould  heat  water  in  a  feAv  moments 
when  attached  to  a  gas  jet.  She  did  not  intend  to  keep  a  light 
during  the  night  for  baby,  but,  for  emergencies,  she  provided  a 
box  of  German  tapers.  They  have  the  advantage  over  any 
other  light  that  they  do  not  produce  smoke  or  odor.  There  Avas 
also  a  nursery  wash-stand,  Avliich  looked  like  an  ordinary  table 
when  closed,  but  when  open  shoAved  a  bowl,  soap-box,  sponge 
basket,  and  rack  for  tOAvels. 

She  had  a  screen  which  deserves  especial  mention  ;  •  it  Avas 
about  three  feet  high  and  contained  four  leaves.  Three  of 
them  Avere  covered  with  closely-gathered  Avidths  of  Avhite  wash 
silk  printed  in  a  design  of  blue  violets.  The  fourth  leaf  Avas 
left  bare,  to  use  as  a  rack  for  warming  baby’s  clothes  when 
taking  her  bath. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  first  day  of  this  baby’s  life  may  afford 
helpful  suggestions  to  the  mothers  of  other  babies  in  dealing 
with  the  difficult  problems  of  infancy. 

MAUDE  C.  MURR AY-MILLER. 


A  WOMAN’S  PAMPHLET. — The  value  of  pure  toilet  and 
flavoring  extracts  can  scarcely  be  overestimated,  yet  every 
Avornan  knoAVS  that  purity  is  the  quality  Avhich  is  most  conspicu¬ 
ously  lacking  in  the  majority  of  such  articles  offered  in  the  shops. 
To  enable  those  who  doubt  the  reliability  of  manufactured  per¬ 
fumes  and  cooking  extracts  to  make  them  easily  and  cheaply  at 
home,  Ave  have  published  a  valuable  little  pamphlet  entitled  “  Ex¬ 
tracts  and  Beverages,”  in  Avhich  are  presented  full  and  explicit 
instructions  for  preparing  a  large  assortment  of  delicious 
syrups,  refreshing  beverages,  Colognes,  extracts,  etc.  All  the 
recipes  and  directions  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  be 
followed  by  any  one,  with  the  aid  of  the  implements  and 
utensils  which  may  be  found  in  the  average  home.  Price,  6d. 
(by  post  7|d.)  or  15  cents. 


A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING.— 
“DraAving  and  Painting”  is  the  title  of  a  book  published  by  us 
that  should  be  within  easy  reach  of  everyone  who  possesses  or 
aims  at  acquiring  skill  with  the  pencil  or  brush.  It  treats  com¬ 
prehensively  of  pencil  dravving  and  sketching,  of  painting  Avith 
both  oil  and  water  colors  on  all  sorts  of  materials,  and  of  the 
uses  of  golds,  enamels  and  bronzes.  The  chapters  entitled  “  Oil 
Painting  on  Textiles,”  l!  Painting  on  Glass,”  “  Painting  on 
Plaques,”  “Screens,”  “Lustra Painting,”  “Kensington  Painting,” 
“Tapestry  Painting,”  “Fancy  Work  for  the  Brush,”  and  “China 
Painting”  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  women,  and  every 
branch  of  the  decorative  art  is  treated  with  a  thoroughness  that 
renders  the  book  one  of  the  most  complete  art  works  ever 
published.  Price  2s.  (by  post  2s.  3d.)  or  50  cents. 
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The  art  of  Knitting.— no.  63. 

ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  KNITTING. 


k.— Knit  plain. 

p.— Purl,  or  as  it  is  often  called,  seam, 
pi.— Plain  knitting, 
n.— Narrow. 

k  2  to.— Knit  2  together.  Same  as  n. 

th  o  or  o. — Throw  the  thread  over  the  needle. 

Make  one. —Make  a  stitch  thus  :  Throw  the  thread  in  front  of  the  needle  and 
knit  the  next  stitch  in  the  ordinary  manner.  (In  the  next  row  or  round  this 
throw-over,  or  put  over  as  it  is  frequently  called,  is  used  as  a  stitch.)  Or,  knit 
one  and  purl  one  out  of  a  stitch. 

To  Knit  Crossed.— Insert  needle  in  the  back  of  the  stitch  and  knit  as  usual. 


si.— Slip  a  stitch  from  the  left  needle  to  the  right  needle  without  knitting  it 
si  and  b.— Slip  and  bind.  Slip  one  stitch,  knit  the  next ;  pass  the  slipped 
stitch  over  the  knit  stitch  as  in  binding  off  work. 

To  Bind  or  Cast  Off.— Either  slip  or  knit  the  first  stitch  ;  knit  the  next ;  pass 
the  first  or  slipped  stitch  over  the  second,  and  repeat  as  far  as  directed. 

Row.— KnittiDg  once  across  the  work  when  but  two  needles  are  used. 

Round.— Knitting  once  around  the  work  when  four  or  more  needles  are  used, 
as  in  a  sock  or  stocking 

Repeat. — This  means  to  work  designated  rows,  rounds  or  portions  of  work  as 
many  limes  as  directed. 


*  Stars  or  asterisks  mean,  as  mentioned  wherever  they  occur,  that  the  details  given  between  them  are  to  be  repeated 
as  many  times  as  directed  before  going  on  with  those  details  which  follow  the  next  As  an  example:  *  K  2,  pi,  th 
o.  and  repeat  twice  more  from  *  tor  last  *t,  means  that  you  are  to  knit  as  follows:  k  2,  p  I,  th  o;  k  2,  p  I,  th  o;  k  2, 
p  I,  th  o,  thus  repeating  the  k  2,  p  I ,  th  o,  tivice  more  after  making  it  the  first  time,  making  It  three  times  In  all  before 
proceeding  with  the  next  part  of  the  direction. 


KNITTED  BIB  FOR  INFANTS. 


Fifty-first  row. — O,  k  3,  n,  o,  k  8,  *n,  o  2, 

twice  more  between  stars),  n,  o  2,  n,  k  8,  o,  n 

* 


Figure  No.  1.— Cast  on  3  stitches;  then  thread  over,  knit 
plain  and  thus  continue  until  you  have  10  stitches. 

First  row. — O,  k  3,  n,  o,  k  5. 

Second  and  all  even  rows.— O,  knit  plain,  making  2  stitches  Fifty-fifth  row—  O,  k  3. 

of  every  “o  2”  occurring  later 
on.  (“0  2”  means  “thread  over 
twice.”) 

Third  row. — O,  k  3,  n,  o,  k  1,  o, 

n,  k  4. 

Fifth  row.—  O,  k  3,  n,  o,  k  3,  o, 
n,  k  4. 

Seventh  row. — O,  k  3,  n,  o,  k  5, 

o,  n,  k  4. 

Ninth  row. — O,  k  3,  n,  o,  k  7,  o, 
n,  k  4. 

Eleventh  row. — O,  k  3,  n,  o,  k  3, 
n,  o  2,  k  4,  o,  n,  k  4. 

Thirteenth  row. — O,  k  3,  n,  o,  k 
2,  n,  o2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  4. 

Fifteenth  row. — O,  k  3,  n,  o,  k  5, 


n,  o  2,  n,  k  5,  o,  n, 


k  4. 


Seventeenth  row. — O,  k  3,  n,  o,  k 
4,  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  4,  o,  n,  k  4. 

Nineteenth  row. — O,  k  3,  n,  o,  k 

7,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  7,  o,  n,  k  4. 

Twenty-first  row. — O,  k  3,  n,  o, 

k  20,  o,  n,  k  4. 

Twenty-third  row. — O,  k  3,  n,  o, 
k  4,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  0,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  4, 
o,  n,  k  4. 

Twenty-fifth  roio. — O,  k  3,  n,  o, 
k  3,  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  2,  n,  o 
2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  4. 

Twenty-seventh  row. — O,  k  3,  n, 
o,  k  6,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  6,  n,  o  2,  n,  k 
6,  o,  n,  k  4. 

Twenty-ninth  row. — O,  k  3,  n,  o, 
k  5,  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  2,  n,  o  2, 
n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  5,  o,  n,  k  4. 

Thirty-first  row. — O,  k  3,  n,  o,  k 

8,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  G,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  8,  o, 
n,  k  4. 

Thirty-third  row. — O,  k  3,  n,  o,  k 
32,  o,  n,  k  4. 

Thirty-fifth  row. — O,  k  3,  n,  o, 
k  5,  n,  o  2,  n.  k  6,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  6,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  5,  o,  n,  k  4. 

Thirty-seventh  row. — O,  k  3,  n,  o,  k  4,  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k 
2,  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  2,  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  4,  o,  n,  k  4. 

Thirty-ninth  rote. —  O,  k  3,  n,  o,  k  7,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  G,  n,  o  2,  n, 

k  6,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  7,  o,  n,  k  4. 

Forty-first  row. — O,  k  3,  n,  o,  k  6,  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  2,  n, 

o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  2,  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  6,  o,  n,  k  4. 

Forty-third  row. — O,  k  3,  n,  o,  k  9,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  6,  n,  o  2,  n, 
k  6,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  9,  o,  n,  k  4. 

Forty-fifth  row. — O,  k  3,  n,  o,  k  44,  o,  n,  k  4. 

Forty-seventh  row. — O,  k  3,  n,  o,  k  6,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  6,  n,  o  2,  n, 
k  6,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  6,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  G,  o,  n,  k  4. 

Forty-ninth  row. — O,  k  3,  n,  o,  k  5,  *n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  2* 


Figure  No.  1. — Knitted  Bib  for  Infants. 


n,  K  6*  (repeat 
k  4. 

Fifty-third  row.— O,  k  3,  n,  o,  k  7,  *n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  2* 
(repeat  twice  more  between  stars),  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  7,  o, 
n,  k  4. 

n,  o,  k  10,  *n,  o  2,  n,  k  6*  (repeat 
twice  more  between  stars),  n,  o  2, 

n,  k  10,  o,  n,  k  4. 

Fifty -seventh  row. — O,  k  3,  n,  o, 

k  56,  o,  n,  k  4.  This  completes 
the  point. 

Fifty -ninth  roiv. — O,  n,  k  1,  n, 

o,  k  7,  *  n,  o  2,  n,  k  6  *  (repeat 
three  times  more  between  stars),  n, 
o  2,  n,  k  7,  o,  n,  n,  k  2. 

Sixtieth  row. — O,  n,  k  plain.  Even 
rows  are  now  knitted  the  same  as 
this  row. 

Sixty -first  row. — O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o, 
k  5,  *  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  2* 
(repeat  three  times  more  between 
stars),  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  5,  o, 
n,  k  3. 

Sixty -third  row. — O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o, 
k  7,  *n,  o  2,  n,  k  6*  (repeat  three 
times  more  between  stars),  n,  o  2, 

n,  k  7,  o,  n,  k  3. 

Sixty-fifth  row. — Like  61st. 
Sixty-seventh  row. — Like  63rd. 
Sixty -ninth  row. — O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o, 

k  58,  o,  n,  k  3. 

Seventy -first  row. — O,  n,  k  1,  n, 

o,  k  2,  *n,  o  2,  n,  k  6  *  (repeat 
four  times  more  between  stars),  n, 
o  2,  n,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  3. 

Seventy-third  row.  —  O,  n,  k  1,  n, 
o,  *  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  2  *  (re¬ 
peat  four  times  more  between  stars), 
n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  o,  n,  k  3. 
Seventy-fifth  row. — Like  71st. 
Seventy-seventh  row. — Like  73rd. 
Seventy-ninth  row. — Like  71st. 
Eighty-first  row. — Like  69th. 
Repeat  twice  more  from  the  59th 
to  the  81st  inclusive,  but  in  the 
59th,  k  3  at  the  end  instead  of  n, 
k  2. 

with  3rd  needle  bind  off  13  stitches, 


k  26 


Commence 


(repeat  twice  more  between  stars),  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n, 
n,  k  4. 


k  5,  o, 


Next  row. — O,  n, 
k  27. 

The  28  stitches  each  side  are  for  the  collar  part, 
to  knit  at  the  outside  edge. 

First  row. — O,  n.  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  pick  up  loop  and  knit  it,  k 
6,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  5,  n,  o,  n,  k  3. 

Second  row. — O,  n,  knit  plain.  Knit  all  even  rows  the  same. 

Third  row.— O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  pick  up  1,  k  5,  n,  o  2,  n,  n, 
o  2,  n,  n,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  3. 

Fifth  mo.— O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  9,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  5,  o,  n,  k  3. 

Seventh  row—  0,  n,  k  1,  u,  o,  k  7,  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  3,  o, 
n,  k  3. 

Ninth  row—  O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  pick  up  1,  k  8,  n,  o  2,  n,  k 
2,  n.  k  1,  o,  n,  k  3. 

Eleventh  row. — O,  n.  k  1,  n,  o,  k  18,  o,  n,  k  3. 
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Thirteenth  row.— O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  pick  up  1,  k  4,  n,  o  2, 
n,  k  1,  n,  k  6,  o,  n,  k  3. 

Fifteenth  row.— O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  pick  up  1,  k  3,  n,  o  2,  n, 
n,  o  2,  u,  u,  k  4,  o,  n,  k  3. 

Seventeenth  row. — O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  pick  up  1,  k  6,  n,  o  2, 
n,  k  2,  n,  k  3,  o,  u,  k  3. 

Nineteenth  row.—O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  6,  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k 

4,  o,  n,  k  3. 

Twenty-first  row. — O.  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  pick  up  1,  k  7,  n,  o  2, 
n,  k  2,  n,  k  2,  o,  u,  k  3. 

Twenty-third  row. — O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  pick  up  1,  k  14,  n,  k 

1,  o,  n,  k  3. 

Twenty-fifth  row.  —  O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  5,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  9,  o, 

n,  k  3. 

Twenty-seventh  row.—  O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  pick  up  1,  k  2,  n,  o 

2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  2,  n,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  3. 

Twenty-ninth  row.  —  O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  pick  up  1,  k  5,  n,  o 
2,  n,  k  3,  n,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  3. 

Thirty-first  row.— O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  5,  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k 

5,  o,  n,  k  3. 

Thirty-third  row.—O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  pick  up  1,  k  6,  n,  o 
2,  n,  k  2,  n,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  3. 

Thirty-fifth  row.— O,  n,  k  1,  n.  o,  k  IS,  o,  n,  k  3. 

Thirty -seventh  row. — Like  35th. 

Thirty-ninth  row.—O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  k  5,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  5, 
pick  up  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  3. 

Forty-first  row.—O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  5,  n,  o  2,  u,  n,  o  2,  n,  k 

5,  o,  n,  k  3. 

Forty-third  row.—O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  2,  n,  k  3,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  6, 
pick  up  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  3. 

Forty-fifth  row.—O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  4,  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k 

6,  o,  n,  k  3. 

Foi'ty-seventh  row.—O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  k  3,  n,o2,n,k 

7,  pick  up  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  3. 

Forty-ninth  row. — Like  35th. 

Fifty-first  row.—O,  n,  k  1,  u,  o,  k  1,  n,  k  14,  pick  up  1,  k  1, 

o,  n,  k  3. 

Fifty-third  row.—O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  k  4,  n,  o  2,  u,  k  6, 
pick  up  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  3. 


Figure  No.  2. — Cover  for  a  Fan  or  for  a  Lamp-Shade. 


Fifty-fifth  row.—O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  4,  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  0, 
o,  n,  k  3. 

Fifty-seventh  row.—O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  6,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  8,  o,  n, 
k  3. 

Fifty-ninth  row.—O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  u,  k  1,  u,  o  2,  n,  n, 
o  2,  n,  k  5,  pick  up  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  3. 
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Sixty-first  row.—O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  k  2,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  8, 
pick  up  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  3. 

Sixty-third  row.—O ,  n,  kl,u,  o,  kl,  n,k  14,  pick  up  1,  k  1, 
o,  n,  k  3. 

Sixty-fifth  row.—O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  u,  k  3,  n,  o  2,  n,  k 
5,  pick  up  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  3. 


Figure  No.  3. — Knitted  Socks  for  a  Doll. 


Sixty-seventh  row.—O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  k  1,  n,  o  2,  n,  n, 
o  2,  n,  k  4,  pick  up  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  3. 

Sixty-ninth  row.—O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  k  2,  u,  o  2,  n,  k  G, 

n,  o,  n,  k  3. 

Seventy-first  row.—O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  2,  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n. 
kl,  n,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  3. 

Seventy-third  row.  —  O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  n,  k  2,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  2,  u, 
k  2,  o,  n,  k  3. 

Seventy-fifth  row.—O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  8,  n,  k  2,  o,  n,'k  3. 
Seventy-seventh  row.—O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  n,  n,  k  5,  n,  o,  n,  k  3. 
Seventy-ninth  row.—O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  n,  n,  k  2,  u,  o,  n,  k  3. 
Eighty-first  row.—O,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  n,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  3. 
Eighty-third  row. — O,  n,  k  1,  h,  o,  k  3  tog.,  o,  n,  k  3. 
Eighty-fourth  row. — 6,  u,  n,  k  3,  n,  k  2. 

Eighty-fifth  row.—O,  n,  n,  n,  n,  k  1. 

Eighty-sixth  row. —O,  n,  n,  bind  1,  over,  n,  bind  off  2,  slip 
thread  through  last. 

In  picking  up  a  loop  care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave  or  make 
a  hole  ;  if  the  back  of  the  stitch  is  taken  up,  this  will  be  avoided. 

Tie  the  thread  to  the  outer  edge,  begin  at  the  first  row  of  tab 
(or  28  stitches)  and  work  same  as  for  other  end. 

COVER  FOR  A.  FAN  OR  FOR  A  LAMP-SHADE. 

Figure  No.  2. — Cast  on  62  stitches  and  knit  across  plain. 
First  row. — K  G  ;  o  and  n  4  times ;  k  2,  o,  k  2  stitches  out  of 
next  st,  o,  k  2,  n,  p  1,  n,  k  3,  o,  n,  o,  k  2,  p  1,  n,  k  1,  o,  n, 

o,  k  3,  o,  k  2  ;  o,  n,  6  times ;  k  2;  o  and  n  twice  •  o,  k  2. 

Second  row. — K  10;  o,  n,  G  times;  p  10,  k  1,  p  9,  k  1,  p  10; 

o.  n,  4  times;  turn.  Leaving  5  stitches  on  what  is  now  the 
right-hand  needle,  slip  one  stitch  from  left-hand  needle  upon 
right. 

Third  row. — O  and  n  4  times;  k  2,  o,  make  2  stitches  out  of 
each  of  the  next  3,  o,  k  2,  n,  p  1,  n,  k  3,  o,  n,  o,  n,  p  1,  n,  o, 

n,  o,  k  5,  o,  k  2;  o,  n,  6  times;  k  3,  o,  n,  o,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Fourth  row,—  K  11 ;  o,  n,  6  times ;  p  11,  k  1,  p  8,  k  1,  p  14 ; 

o,  n,  4  times  ;  k  5. 

Fifth  row. — K  6  ;  o,  n,  4  times ;  k  1,  n,  o,  k  6,  o,  k  2,  n,  p  1, 

n,  k  3,  o,  n,  o,  n  3  tog.,  o,  n,  o,  k  7,  o,  k  2;  o,  n,  6  times ;  k 
4,  o,  n,  o,  n,  o.  k  2. 

Sixth  row. — K  12;  o,  n,  6  times;  p  20,  k  1,  p  14:  o,  n,  4 
times ;  k  5. 

Seventh  row. — Iv  6  ;  o,  n,  4  times;  k  1,  n.  o,  k  6,  o,  k  2,  n, 
p  1,  n,  k  3,  o,  n  5  tog.,  o,  k  4,  p  1,  k  4,  o,  k  2 ;  o,  n,  G  times ; 
k  5,  o,  n,  o,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Eighth  row. — K  13 ;  o,  n,  6  times  ;  p  6,  k  1,  p  11,  k  1,  p  14; 

o,  n,  4  times  ;  k  5. 

Ninth  row.—  K  6  ;  o,  n,  4  times  ;  k  1,  n,  o,  k  G,  o,  k  2,  n,  pi, 
n,  k  2,  o,  n,  o,  k  3,  n,  p  1,  n,  k  3,  o,  k  2;  o,  n,  G  times  ;  k  12. 
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Tenth  row. — Bind  off  4  stitches,  k  8  ;  o,  n,  6  times  ;  p  6,  k  1, 
p  10,  k  1,  p  4,  make  2  stitches  ouf  of  each  of  next  6  stitches,  p 
4  ;  o.  n,  4  times  ;  k  5. 

Eleventh  row. — K  0;  o,  n,  4  times;  k  1,  n,  o  twice,  p  12,  o, 
k  2,  n,  p  1,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  o,  k  3,  n,  p  1,  n,  k  3,  o,  k  2  ;  o,  nv6 
times  ;  k  2,  o,  n,  o,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Twelfth  rmc. — K  10 ;  o,  n,  6  times ;  p  6,  k  1,  p  9,  k  1,  p  4,  n 
0  times,  p  4;  o,  n,  4  times;  turn,  and  slip  1st  stitch  as  before. 

Thirteenth  row. — O,  n,  4  times;  k  1,  n,  o  twice,  p  G,.  o,  k  2, 
n,  pi,  k  2,  o,  n,  o,  k  3,  n,  p  1,  n,  k  3,  o,  k  2 ;  o,  n,  6  times ; 
k  3,  o,  n,  o,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Fourteenth  row. — K  11 ;  o,  n,  6  times ;  p  6,  k  1,  p  9,  k  1,  p  4, 
n  3  times,  p  4  ;  o,  n,  4  times  ;  k  5. 

Fifteenth  row. — K  6  ;  o,  n,  4  times  ;  k  2,  o,  k  1,  o  twice,  p 
3  to.,  o,  k  2,  n,  p  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  o,  k  3,  n,  p  1,  n,  k  2,  o,  make 
2  stitches  out  of  next  stitch,  o,  k  2 ;  o,  n,  6  times  ;  k  4,  o,  n,  o 

n,  o,  k  2. 

Sixteenth  row. — K  12  ;  o,  n,  6  times ;  p  8,  k  1,  p  9,  k  1,  p  11 ; 

o,  n,  4  times  ;  k  5. 

Seventeenth  row. — K  6  ;  o,  n,  4  times  ;  k  2,  o,  k  3,  o,  n,  o,  k 
1,  n,  p  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  o,  k  3,  n,  p  1,  n,  k  2,  o,  make  2  stitches  out 
of  each  of  the  next  3,  o,  k  2;  o,  n,  6  times  ;  k  5,  o,  n,  o,  n,  o, 
k  2. 

Eighteenth  row. — K  13  ;  o,  n,  6  times;  p  12,  k  1,  p  9,  k  1,  p 
12  ;  o,  n,  4  times  ;  k  5. 

Nineteenth  row. — K  6  ;  o,  n,  4  times  ;  k  2,  o,  k  5,  o,  n,  o,  n, 
p  1,  n,  o,  n,  o,  k  3,  n,  p  1,  n,  k  2,  o,  k  6,  o,  n,  k  1  ;  o,  n,  6 
times  ;  k  12. 

Twentieth  row. — Bind  off  4,  k  8  ;  o,  n,  6  times;  p  12,  k  1, 
p  8,  k  1,  p  13  ;  o,  n,  4  times  ;  turn. 

Twenty-first  row. — Slip  1  stitch  as  before  ;  o,  n,  4  times ;  k  2, 
o,  k  7,  o,  n,  o,  n  3  to.,  o,  n,  o,  k  3,  n,  p  1,  n,  k  2,  o,  k  6,  o,  n, 
k  1  ;  o,  n,  6  times  ;  k  2,  o,  n,  o,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Twenty-second  row. — Iv  10  ;  o,  n,  6  times ;  p  12,  k  1,  p  22  ;  o, 

n,  4  times  ;  k  5. 

Twenty-third  roio. — K  6  ;  o,  n,  4  times  ;  k  2,  o,  k  4,  p  1,  k  4, 

o,  k  5  to.,  o,  k  3,  n,  p  1,  n,  k  2,  o,  k  6,  o,  n,  k  1  ;  o,  n,  G  times; 
k  3,  o,  n,  o,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Twenty-fourth  row. — K  11 ;  o,  n,  6  times  ;  p  2,  knit  2  stitches 
out  of  each  of  next  6,  p  4,  k  1,  p  11,  k  1,  p  8  ;  o,  n,  4  times;  k  5. 


Twenty-fifth  row. — K  6  ;  o,  n,  4  times;  k  2,  o,  k  3,  n,  p  1,  n, 

k  3,  o,  n,  o,  k  2,  n,  p  1,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  p  12,  o,  n,  k  1 ;  o,  n, 

6  times  ;  k  4,  o,  n,  o,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Twenty-sixth  row. — K  12  ;  o,  n,  6  times;  p  2,  n  G  times,  p  4, 
k  1,  p  10,  k  1,  p  8  ;  o,  n,  4  times ;  k  5. 

Twenty-seventh  roio. — K  G  ;  o.  n,  4  times  ;  k  2,  o,  k  3,  n,  p  1, 

n,  k  3,  o,  n,  o,  kl,n,  pi,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  p  6,  o,  n,  k  1 ;  o,  n, 
6  times  ;  k  5,  o,  n,  o.  n,  o,  k  2. 

Twenty-eighth  row. — K  13  ;  o,  n,  G  times ;  p  2,  n  3  times,  p  4, 
k  1,  p  9,  k  1,  p  8  ;  o,  n,  4  times  ;  turn. 

Twenty-ninth  row. — Slip  one  as  before  ,  o.  n,  4  times  ;  k  2,  o, 

k  3,  n,  p  1,  n,  k  3,  o,  n,  o,  k  2,  p  1,  n,  k  2,  o  twice,  p  3  to., 

o,  k  1,  o,  k  2  ;  o,  n,  G  times  ;  k  12. 

Thirtieth  row. — Bind  off  4  stitches,  k  8;  o,  n,  6  times;  p  9, 
k  1,  p  9,  k  1,  p  8  ;  o,  n,  4  times ;  k  5. 

Repeat  from  first  row. 

KNITTED  SOCKS  FOR  A  DOLL. 

Figure  No.  3. — Saxony,  blue  and  white,  is  used  in  making 
these  little  socks. 

Cast  on  35  sts  with  the  blue  ;  knit  4  rows  or  2  ridges  (2  rows 
form  a  ridge) ;  join  on  the  white  and  make  2  ridges,  then  2  of 
blue,  2  of  white,  2  of  blue,  2  of  white,  2  of  blue,  2  of  white  and 
2  of  blue  ;  knit  1  row  with  the  white,  then  a  row  of  holes  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  k  2,  *  th  o  twice,  n,  k  2  and  repeat  8  times  more  from  * , 
k  back  plain,  dropping  the  second  half  of  the  2  put-overs  ;  then 
k  1  row  plain.  Knit  24,  then  leave  the  rest  and  knit  back  on 
12  sts.  ;  next  knit  back  and  forth  on  the  12  stitches,  making  2 
ridges  of  blue,  then  2  of  white,  2  blue,  2  white,  2  blue,  2  white, 
2  blue,  and  2  white  ;  in  the  last  2  rows  narrow  once  in  each 
row.  Next  work  back  and  forth,  knitting  one  row  and  purling 
the  next,  for  12  rows,  and  narrow  once  in  each  row.  Where 
the  12  stitches  were  left  on  each  side  pick  up  13  along  the  front 
piece,  and  knit  with  the  blue  back  and  forth,  knitting  1  row 
and  purling  back  until  there  are  13  rows,  having  the  knitted 
side  for  the  right.  Sew  the  bottom  and  back  up,  and  also  the 
point.  Run  ribbon  through  the  holes  and  tie  as  seen  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  By  casting  on  more  stitches  these  socks  could  be  made 
large  enough  for  an  infant. 


SEASONABLE  COOh!EgV. 

IN  THE  MARKETS— GREEN  PEPPERS  AND  VARIOUS  WAYS  TO  USE  THEM— APPLE  JELLY. 


Those  who  provide  our  vegetables  have  learned  how  to  keep 
Summer  with  us  the  year  round.  AVhen  Autumn  seeks  to 
remind  us  that  Nature  is  soon  to  take  her  long  sleep  the  market- 
man  declares  war  upon  Jack  Frost  and  goes  on  giving  us  many 
varieties  of  strictly  Summer  fruits  and  vegetables.  With  the 
balmy  Winter  of  the  South  and  facilities  for  transportation 
brought  to  their  present  state  of  perfection,  we  scarcely  feel  the 
passing  of  the  seasons.  It  is  not  strictly  exact,  however,  to  say 
that  food  brought  to  us  from  this  sunny  clime  is  “in  season.” 
In  the  city  markets  the  Winter  through  there  are  to  be  found 
many  Summer  vegetables,  but  they  are  not  “in  season.” 

In  vegetables,  sweet  and  white  potatoes,  cabbage,  lima  beans, 
egg-plant,  cucumbers,  beets,  butter  beans,  mushrooms,  kohl¬ 
rabi,  okra,  onions,  peppers,  cress,  lettuce,  turnips,  tomatoes, 
celery,  cauliflower  and  carrots  make  possible  a  variety  for 
almost  any  table. 

In  fruits  we  may  still  rejoice  in  both  apples  and  grapes  in 
many  varieties  and  at  their  best,  as  well  as  in  pears,  quinces, 
peaches,  pineapples  and  barberries. 

Sea  food  is  plentiful,  consisting  of  carp,  bluefish,  eels  and 
flounders,  halibut,  pickerel,  perch,  sea  and  striped  bass  and 
codfish.  Kennebec  salmon  and  red  snappers  are  to  be  had  for 
the  first  of  the  season.  Clams  are  still  good,  and  crawfish  and 
lobster  may  be  used  until  the  last  of  November.  Scallops 
make  their  advent  and  take  the  place  of  soft  crabs,  which  are 
no  longer  in  season. 

In  the  meat  market  lamb  is  no  longer  considered  as  in 
season,  while  veal  also  is  not  to  be  had  except  in  the  large 
markets  and  at  higher  prices.  The  season  for  veal  is  from 
April  to  September,  but  it  may  be  found  in  the  cities  the  year 
round.  Pork,  bacon  and  ham  are  meats  that  find  no  favor  on 


well-ordered  tables  during  the  warm  months,  but  with  the 
advent  of  frosty  days  they  may  again  be  used.  Game  is  plen¬ 
tiful.  Woodcock  and  snipe  are  prime,  while  geese  and  ducks, 
both  wild  and  tame,  pheasants,  plover  and  squabs  make  a 
goodly  variety  for  those  who  can  afford  them. 

SOME  USES  FOR  GREEN  PEPPERS. 

Few  housekeepers  appreciate  this  delicious  vegetable  or  even 
know  how  to  make  any  use  of  it.  Great  basketfuls  of  peppers 
are  seen  in  the  daily  round  of  marketing,  but  the  conservative 
housekeeper  passes  them  by  with  indifference.  Because  she 
has  never  used  them  she  concludes  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  do  so,  and  she  is  thereby  deprived  of  many  dishes  that 
would  give  variety  to  her  table.  With  the  close  of  October 
these  delicious  possibilities  pass  until  another  season  and  their 
use  must  obviously  be  now  or  never — so  far  as  this  year  is  con¬ 
cerned.  In  selecting  peppers  for  cooking,  choose  those  entirely 
green,  without  a  suspicion  of  yellow  or  red.  If  they  have 
commenced  to  ripen,  they  are  no  longer  eatable  as  a  vegetable 
and  should  only  be  used  as  a  condiment.  Peppers  are  prepared 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  except  when  pickled  are  always  stuffed. 
If  to  be  used  as  a  course,  or  for  the  principal  dish  at  luncheon 
or  supper,  the  stuffing  is  of  meat;  if  to  be  used  as  a  vegetable, 
rice  and  tomato  constitute  the  filling.  The  meat  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  may  be  cooked  or  uncooked,  chicken  or  veal  being  the 
most  delicate  cooked  meats  to  use.  Mutton  and  beef  are  accep¬ 
table,  but  prolonged  cooking  is  apt  to  render  them  hard  and 
their  flavor  is  not  so  delicate  as  that  of  veal.  If  the  filling  be  of 
uncooked  meat,  chopped  beef  is  used.  AVhen  the  peppers  are  pre- 
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pared,  they  may  be  slowly  stewed  or  baked.  To  prepare  them  for 
cooking,  cut  off  the  stem  ends,  remove  the  seeds  and  the  thick 
partitions  and  lay  the  peppers  in  salted  water  for  twelve  hours, 
changing  the  water  three  times.  This  is  done  to  draw  out  the 
excess  of  flavor  that  if  left  makes  anything  but  a  palatable  dish. 
Still  another  means  to  the  same  end  is  to  throw  the  peppers  into 
scalding  water  and  after  a  thorough  heating  drain  them  well. 
This  process  does  not  necessitate  a  previous  soaking.  The  scald¬ 
ing,  however,  renders  the  peppers  so  soft  that  their  after  manip¬ 
ulation  is  not  at  all  easy,  hence  the  soaking  is  much  more  desir¬ 
able.  Still,  when  pressed  for  time,  scalding  is  a  good  method. 

BAKED  PEPPERS  No.  1: — For  six  peppers  allow: 

1  cupful  of  cooked  meat. 

1  medium-sized  tomato. 

24  tea-spoonful  of  salt. 

1  table- spoonful  of  melted  butter. 

24  cupful  of  uncooked  rice. 

€hop  the  meat  fine  before  measuring ;  peel  the  tomato  and  cut 
it  into  dice,  draining  well ;  mix  all  together  and  nearly  fill  the 
peppers  with  the  mixture;  then  stand  them  in  a  baking  pan; 
put  in  the  pan  one  slice  of  onion,  a  table-spoonful  of  butter,  the 
juice  from  draining  the  tomato  and  enough  water  to  reach  to 
half  the  height  of  the  peppers.  Bake  for  one  hour  in  a  slow 
■oven,  basting  the  peppers  every  fifteen  minutes;  lift  the  peppers 
from  the  pan  to  the  serving  dish,  thicken  the  juice  in  the  bottom, 
pour  it  over  the  peppers  and  serve.  In  thickening  any  sauce  that 
is  served  with  meat  the  best  cooks  always  use  flour.  In  thicken¬ 
ing  milk  sauce  for  vegetables  corn-starch  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  flour.  In  buying  porter  house  steak,  if  the  tough  end  is 
■cut  off  uncooked  and  chopped  very  fine  and  a  little  suet  is 
added,  it  may  then  be  used  the  same  as  the  veal  in  the  above 
recipe,  producing  a  delicious  dish  and  at  the  same  time  solving 
the  problem  of  how  best  to  use  these  tough  ends. 

BAKED  PEPPERS  No.  2  :— 

24  cupful  of  uncooked  rice. 

1  cupful  of  chopped  raw  tomato. 

2^  tea-spoonful  of  salt. 

Drain  the  tomato  after  chopping  and  save  the  juice.  Prepare 
the  peppers  as  previously  directed,  removing  the  seeds  and 
soaking  in  salted  water.  Mix  the  rice  and  tomato  together,  add 
the  salt  and  fill  each  pepper  two-thirds  full  with  the  mixture. 
This  quantity  will  fill  four  medium-sized  peppers,  space  being 
allowed  for  the  swelling  of  the  rice.  Place  a  dot  of  butter  in 
the  top  of  each,  stand  them  in  a  baking  pan,  add  the  liquid 
from  the  tomato  and  enough  water  to  reach  to  half  the  height 
of  the  peppers  and  bake  for  one  hour,  basting  often.  Make  a 
tomato  sauce  from  the  juices  in  the  bottom,  pour  over  the 
peppers  and  serve. 

STEWED  PEPPERS. — Remove  the  seeds  and  soak  in  salted 
water  as  before  directed,  reserving  the  caps  cut  from  the  ends. 
Fill  the  peppers  with  cold  chopped  veal  seasoned  with  salt. 
Place  in  each  empty  pepper  a  quarter  of  a  tea-spoonful  of 
butter,  add  the  stuffing  lightly,  not  packing  it  down,  then  add  a 
second  bit  of  butter.  When  all  are  stuffed  fit  on  each  top  and 
sew  to  place  with  coarse  thread;  then  lay  them  on  their  sides  in 
a  stewing  kettle.  Place  in  the  kettle  any  veal  gravy  saved  from 
the  first  cooking,  or,  if  there  is  none,  add  a  small  quantity  of 
butter  and  water  just  sufficient  to  stew  the  peppers  and  keep 
them  from  burning.  Cover  the  kettle  and  cook  slowly  for 
an  hour;  then  lift  out  with  a  skimmer,  lay  on  a  serving  dish, 
remove  the  thread  from  each  pepper,  make  a  gravy  from  the 
juices  in  the  kettle,  pour  it  over  the  vegetable  and  serve  with 
plain  boiled  rice. 

PICKLED  PEPPERS. — Carefully  make  an  incision  in  the 
side  of  each  pepper  and  remove  the  seeds  without  breaking  the 
rind.  Make  a  brine  of  salt  and  water  sufficiently  strong  to  bear 
•up  an  egg.  For  this  purpose  just  cover  the  peppers  with  cold 
water,  then  drain  off  the  water  and  measure  it.  This  will  afford 
just  the  quantity  to  be  used.  Coarse  salt  for  brine  making  may 
be  purchased  at  any  grocery  store.  Boil  the  water,  adding  salt, 
stir  until  dissolved  and  then  add  more  salt,  again  stirring. 
Place  an  egg  in  the  water  and  when  it  will  float  enough  salt 
has  been  used;  then  strain  the  brine  and  set  it  aside  to  cool. 
When  quite  cool  pour  over  the  peppers,  cover  and  let  them 
stand  twenty-four  hours.  Then  drain  and  wash  the  peppers. 
Mix  one  quart  of  water  and  a  quart  and  a  half  of  vinegar, 


boil,  and  when  boiling  pour  over  the  peppers.  Cover  and  when 
cold  drain  off  and  throw  this  acid  water  away.  Place  the 
peppers  in  a  wide-mouthed  jar,  cover  with  cold  cider  vinegar 
and  tie  up  for  use. 

PICKLED  PEPPER  MANGOES. — Cut  off  the  stem  end  of 
the  peppers,  carefully  remove  the  ends  and  lay  peppers  and 
stems  in  salted  water  for  an  hour.  Chop  cabbage  very  fine,  and 
to  every  quart  allow : 

1  table-spoonful  of  salt. 

2  table-spoonfuls  of  horse  radish. 

2  table-spoonfuls  of  white  mustard  seed. 

Mix  wTell  together,  drain  the  peppers  and  fill  them  with  the  mix¬ 
ture;  then  replace  the  tops  or  stem  ends,  sewing  or  tying  them 
in  place ;  pack  the  peppers  in  a  stone  jar  and  cover  with  cold 
cider  vinegar.  They  may  be  used  in  two  weeks  and  will  be 
found  a  delicious  pickle. 

TO  PRESERVE  PEPPERS  FOR  WINTER  USE.— Cut 
off  the  tops,  remove  the  seeds,  place  tops  and  peppers  in  a 
brine  sufficiently  strong  to  float  an  egg  and  let  them  remain  for 
twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  drain  and  wash 
the  peppers,  place  a  layer  of  them  in  a  stone  jar,  sprinkle  over 
them  a  layer  of  salt,  then  add  another  layer  of  peppers,  then 
more  salt  and  so  continue  until  all  of  the  peppers  are  used. 
When  the  jar  is  full  lay  on  two  or  three  cabbage  leaves,  put  a 
saucer  on  the  top  of  the  leaves  to  keep  the  peppers  in  the  brine, 
cover  and  set  in  a  cold  place.  When  ready  to  use  take  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  the  peppers  from  the  brine,  soak  them  over 
night  in  cold  water  and  use  them  the  next  day.  Peppers  are 
now  so  cheap  that  if  preserved  for  Winter  use  many  dishes  will 
be  possible  at  little  cost. 

APPLES. 

During  October  this  delicious  fruit  is  at  its  best  and  cheapest. 
Its  utility  can  scarcely  be  overpraised.  For  those  who  eat  of 
it  plentifully  there  is  seldom  dyspepsia  nor  that  uprising  of 
the  liver  known  as  biliousness.  Apples  raw  or  cooked  may  be 
used  for  any  meal  in  the  day. 

APPLE  WATER.— A  palatable  drink  for  an  invalid  is  thus 
made :  Bake  two  large,  tart  apples  until  tender,  sprinkle  a 
table-spoonful  of  sugar  over  them,  return  them  to  the  oven,  and 
cook  until  the  sugar  is  slightly  brown.  Place  the  apples  in  a 
bowl,  mash  with  a  spoon,  pour  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  them, 
cover  and  allow  to  stand  for  an  hour :  then  strain  and  cool. 

APPLE  JELLY. — The  house  wife  who  prepares  this  useful 
food  in  many  ways  often  forgets  the  beautiful  and  delicious 
apple  jelly.  For  making  it  a  juicy,  tart  apple  is  needed.  The 
Red  Astrakhan  combines  all  the  qualities  of  a  perfect  apple 
for  this  purpose,  the  red  of  its  skin  giving  a  delightful  color  to 
the  jelly.  Apples  not  quite  ripe  are  found  to  give  a  firmer 
jelly  than  those  entirely  matured.  What  is  known  as  a 
“mealy”  apple  should  not  be  used,  as  it  has  not  sufficient  juice 
to  give  success.  For  making  jelly,  wash  the  apples,  remove 
the  stem  and  blossom  ends  and  the  seeds,  cut  the  fruit  into 
small  pieces,  add  water  to  reach  to  three-fourths  the  height  of 
the  fruit  in  the  kettle,  and  cook  slowly  until  the  fruit  is  per¬ 
fectly  soft,  keeping  the  kettle  tightly  covered  and  stirring  often 
to  prevent  burning.  Then  turn  the  contents  of  the  kettle  into  a 
linen  bag,  or  one  made  of  doubled  cheesecloth,  and  hang  to 
drip  in  a  warm  place  out  of  a  current  of  air.  Measure  the 
juice  obtained  and  allow  one  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of 
juice.  Place  the  juice  over  the  fire  and  boil  slowly  for  just 
twenty  minutes,  leaving  the  kettle  uncovered.  Heat  the  sugar 
in  the  oven,  and  after  the  boiling  turn  it  into  the  juice.  It  will 
hiss  as  it  enters  the  juice.  Cook  for  three  minutes  after  again 
boiling,  then  strain  into  jelly  glasses.  A  thin  slice  of  lemon 
added  to  each  glass  gives  a  pretty  effect  and  helps  to  flavor  the 
jelly.  Cut  the  lemon  thin,  place  it  in  the  glass  and  pour  in  the 
hot  liquid.  The  lemon  will  float  on  the  top.  Apple  jelly  is 
delicious  for  Winter  use.  A  glassful  cut  into  squares  and 
served  with  a  soft  custard  makes  a  dainty  dessert,  the  red  of 
the  jelly  and  the  yellow  of  the  custard  being  a  pleasing  com¬ 
bination.  For  use  in  jelly  cake  it  has  no  equal.  Then,  too,  when 
sickness  enters  the  home  and  fever  dries  the  parched  mouth  a 
cooling  drink  made  by  dissolving  a  bit  of  jelly  in  half  a  glassful 
of  water  is  most  welcome  to  the  afflicted  one. 
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otiT  The  faailV  fof(  auTnan  and  Winter. 


She  was  a  resourceful  little  woman  who  could  readily  adapt 
herself  to  circumstances  and  meet  reverses  bravely.  When, 
therefore,  after  a  series  of  luckless  business  ventures,  her  hus¬ 
band  suggested  a  curtailment  of  living  expenses  as  a  possible 
recourse,  she  faced  the  situation  with  characteristic  prompt¬ 
ness.  Among  the  many  ideas  which  presented  themselves  to 
her  practical  mind,  that  of  becoming  her  own  seamstress  spe¬ 
cially  appealed  to  her  both  from  economic  and  artistic  motives. 

The  task  which  confronted  her  was  an  outfit  for  herself  and 
each  of  her  four  children.  While  their  Summer  clothes  were 
neither  worn  nor  shabby,  yet  they  were  perforce  consigned  to 
the  wardrobe  as  unseasonable.  She  had  little  time  to  bewail 
the  quick  flight  of  time  or  Fashion’s  changeful  ways.  This 
industrious  worker  realized  her  duties  quite  too  well  for  that 
and  undertook  them  with  a  readiness  which  lightens  the  most 


arduous  task. 

A  review  of  the  stock  in  hand  was  first  made.  Some  rem¬ 
nants  left  over  from  last  Autumn’s  outfits  were  found  available, 
since  combinations  are  the  order  of  the  day  in  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  gowns.  Then,  too,  it  was  found  possible  to  cut 
down  some  of  last  year’s  dresses  to  fit  the  younger  children. 

This  survey  completed,  the  shopping  remained  to  be  done 
befofe  the  work  could  be  gotten  fairly  under  way.  Even  this 
was  simplified  by  being  done  deliberately  and  systematically. 
This  shopper  knew  before  she  entered  a  shop  what  she  wanted 
and  never  bought  recklessly.  She  had  the  courage — born  of 
experience,  it  is  true — to  resist  the  alluring  “cheap  sales”  and 
bargain  counters,  and  when  her  purchases  came  home  she  felt 
neither  regret  nor  disappointment  over  goods  hastily  chosen. 
She  had  selected  her  materials  with  wisdom  and  employed  the 
same  discretion  in  choosing  the  styles  by  which  they  were  to  be 
made,  avoiding  exaggerated  effects,  which  she  knew  were  but 
short  lived. 

To  have  the  large  pieces  out  of  the  way  first,  as  well  as  for 
other  practical  reasons,  she  considered  her  own  wardrobe  before 
making  anything  for  the  children.  Not  even  the  most  critical 
of  her  friends  suspected  that  the  smart  gown 
for  general  wear  was  fashioned  from  old 
material.  A  mixed  gray  tweed  with  flecks 
of  red  and  black,  that  had  done  service  last 
Winter  when  sleeves  and  skirts  were  more 
voluminous  than  at  present,  was  ripped,  care¬ 
fully  sponged  and  pressed  and  made  up  ad¬ 
mirably  by  pattern  No.  8658,  price  Is.  8d. 
or  40  cents.  The  skirt  was  gored  and  made 
to  hang  in  flutes  at  the  back,  the  side-front 
seams  being  covered  with  black  Hercules 
braid  in  a  scroll  design,  which  concealed  a 
spot  that  resisted  all  efforts  at  cleansing. 

The  basque  has 
a  short  fluted 
skirt  at  the  back 
and  extends  ex¬ 
actly  to  the 
waist  -  line,  the 
plainness  being 
relieved  by  fan¬ 
cy  revers.  The 
revers  are  cut  in 
tabs  above  the 
bust  and  edged 
with  braid,  and 
between  them 
the  fronts  are 
faced  with  dark- 
red  velvet,  which 
was  rescued 

from  the  millinery  box  and  produces  the  effect  of  a  vest. 
A  black  satin  stock  with  a  bow  of  outstanding  loops  pro¬ 
vides  the  neck  finish.  Flaring  cuffs  edged  with  braid  com¬ 
plete  the  mutton-leg  sleeves.  The  suit  has  a  tailor-made  air 
and  its  maker  is  justly  proud  of  her  first  achievement. 

A  toilette  intended  really  for  afternoon  house  wear,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  donned  when  paying  a  neighborly  call,  consists  of  a 
skirt  of  mixed  blue-and-black  coaching  twill  shaped  by  pattern 
No.  8672,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents ;  and  a  basque-waist  of  navy- 
blue  taffeta  bearing  small  white  figures,  based  on  pattern  No. 


8659,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.  The  skirt,  a  gored  style,  is  folded 
in  side-plaits  at  the  back  and  left  untrimmed.  The  waist  is  made 
with  a  plaited  back 
and  a  blouse  front 
that  falls  from  a 
square  yoke.  Three 
rows  of  accordion- 
plaited  black  foot¬ 
ing  —  a  black  net 
with  a  finished  edge 
— are  applied  their 
depth  apart  across 
the  yoke,  and  each 
is  headed  with  8672 


narrow  black 
silk  gimp.  The 
mutton -  leg 
sleeves  are  trim¬ 
med  at  the  wrist 
edge  with 
plaiting  and 
gimp  and  at  the 
neck  is  a  stock 
collar  withabow 

of  black  moire  ribbon.  The  waist  finish  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  neck. 

The  costume  for  “best”  wear  was  a  rather  more  pretentious 
affair.  It  is  developed  in  a  combination  of  brown  velours, 
brown  velvet  and  crepe  de  Chine  in  a  light-tan  shade.  The 
gored  skirt  hangs  full  at  the  back  and  is  a  very  graceful  mode. 
The  waist  has  a 
slightly  full  back 
lengthened  by  a 
fluted  peplum  and 
Figaro  jacket-fronts 
made  with  fancy 
velvet  revers  cut  in 
tabs.  The  full 
fronts,  disclosed  be¬ 
tween  the  rounding 
jacket  -  fronts,  are 
cut  from  the  crepe 
and  crossed  at  the 
bottom  with  a  deep, 
full  girdle.  A 
brown  moire  rib¬ 
bon  stock  Avith  two 
ends  of  ecru  lierre 
lace  disposed  among  the  loops  of  the  bow  is  at  the  neck,  and 
a  twist  of  the  same  ribbon  covers  the  seam  joining  the  peplum 
and  waist.  Flaring  velvet  cuffs  finish  the  mutton-leg  sleeves. 
With  this  truly  charming  gown  is  worn  a  brown  velvet  toque 
trimmed  with  a  small  yellow-and-brown  bird,  brown  moire 
ribbon  and  a  single  yellow  rose.  Brown  glace  kid  gloves  be¬ 
long  to  the  suit,  which  is  embodied  in  pattern  No.  8620,  price 
Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 

Brown  cloth  was  selected  for  a  cape,  the  design  for  which  is 
furnished  by  pattern  No.  8553,  price  Is.  or  25  cents.  It  is  cut 

in  gores  and  under¬ 
folded  in  box-plaits 
at  the  seams.  The 
cloth  is  heavy  and 
the  cape  is  left  un¬ 
finished  at  the 
edges.  A  Medici 
8553  collar  lined  with 

brown  velvet  com¬ 
pletes  the  neck,  and  extending  downward  a  few  inches  from  the 
collar  over  each  plait  are  pointed  straps, apparently  fastened  with 
smoked-pearl  buttons,  the  arrangement  being  highly  ornamental. 

A  Newmarket  for  every-day  Avear  was  made  of  navy-blue 
diagonal.  Its  skirt  is  plaited  at  the  back,  and  the  close-fitting 
body  and  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are  concealed  by  a  long  circular 
cape  that  ripples  naturally  and  is  hooked  on  under  a  turn-down 
collar  inlaid  with  black  velvet ;  a  pointed  strap  is  buttoned 
on  above  the  bust  and  a  double  row  of  machine-stitching 
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finishes  all  the  free  edges.  Pattern  No.  8665,  price  Is.  8d.  or 
40  cents,  was  used  in  the  construction.  A  navy-blue  felt  walk¬ 
ing  hat  trimmed 
with  two  black 
quills  was  se¬ 
lected  for  wear 
with  this  coat. 

A  tea  -  gown 
cannot  well  be 
omitted  from 
the  wardrobe 
nnd,  despite  its 
pretentious 
name,  may  be 
made  up  inex¬ 
pensively.  The 
old  -  rose  cash- 
mere  selected  in 
this  case  was 
very  satisfac¬ 
torily  developed  b^  pattern  No.  8565,  price  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 
A  Watteau  plait  is  formed  back  and  front,  and  the  fronts 
back  of  the  plait  are  shirred  twice  at  the  waist-line,  the  back 
lengthening  out  in  a  train.  Ecru  Mechlin  lace  (taken  from  a 
Summer  gown) 
is  laid  in  plaits 
at  the  neck, 
hangs  full  over 
the  long  puff 
sleeves  with  the 
effect  of  epau¬ 
lettes  and  tapers 
to  the  waist-line 
at  each  side  of 
the  Watteau 
plaits.  Lace  also 
flows  over  the 
hands  from  the 
sleeves.  A  satin 
stock  matching 
the  cashmere, 
with  plaited  ends 
of  lace  falling  over  it  at  each  side  of  the  bow,  contributes  a 
stylish  neck-dressing.  Outfits  far  more  costly  and  elaborate 
than  this  one  had  been  sent  home  from  the  modiste  season 
after  season,  but  none  gave  the  complete  satisfaction  derived 
from  this  one  of  her  own  handiwork. 

Marion,  the  oldest  of  the  children,  has  just  turned  sixteen 

and,  like  many  girls  of  her  age, 
is  all  angles.  To  conceal  these 
immaturities  by  well  chosen 
dress,  required  serious  thought, 
but  the  difficulty  was  mastered. 
A  toilette  for  school  wear  was 
first  undertaken.  Marion  has 
the  contempt  for  “  made-overs  ” 
shared  by  most  girls  of  her  age, 
but  she  graciously  admitted  that 
this  particular  school  suit  looked 
better  than  any  other  in  the  class,  though  the  skirt  was  one  of 
mother’s  cut  down  and  the  jacket  was  made  of  a  remnant. 
The  skirt  was  a  navy-blue  serge  in  five  gores,  gathered  at  the 
back.  The  jacket,  a 
Norfolk  in  style,  was 
cut  from  navy-blue 
and  white  checked 
goods  with  applied 
box-plaits  of  the  serge, 
tapered  toward  the 
waist-line  to  produce 
the  effect  of  slender¬ 
ness  at  that  point.  The  fronts  are  lapped  and  closed  in  double- 
breasted  style  and  reversed  in  lapels  by  a  rolling  collar.  A 
chemisette  of  the  plain  goods,  or  a  white  linen  one 
with  a  dark-red  silk  band-bow,  is  worn.  The  sleeves 
are  in  leg-o’-mutton  style  and  a  plain  leather  belt 
encircles  the  waist,  the  skirt  of  the  jacket  being 
worn  outside.  Skirt  pattern  No.  8575,  price  Is.  or 
25  cents,  and  jacket  No.  8641,  price  Is. or  25  cents, 
were  selected  for  making  the  toilette.  A  Tam-O’- 
Shanter  cap,  a  style  well  suited  to  young  misses,  was  cut  from 
navy-blue  serge  by  pattern  No.  845,  price  5d.  or  10  cents. 
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Very  becoming  to  Marion  is  a  “second  best”  gown  of  green 
camel’s- hair  and  green-and-blue  shaded  taffeta.  The  gored 
skirt  is  full  at  the  back  and  is  trimmed  at 
the  bottom  with  a  pinked  ruche  of  the  silk. 

The  waist  has  full  backs  and  surplice  fronts 
opening  over  a  smooth  front,  faced,  chemi- 
sette-like,  with  silk.  The  latter  material  is 
also  used  for  pointed  epaulettes  that  fall  over 
the  puffs  made  at  the  top  of  close-fitting 
sleeves,  and  also  for  the  full  stock  and  belt, 
the  latter  being  finished  with  a  bow  at  the 
end  of  the  surplice  fronts,  and  the  former 
with  a  bow  at  the  back, 
this  dress  is  supplied  by 
pattern  No.  8654,  price 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

The  gown  which  Mar¬ 
ion  is  to  wear  at  church 
or  while  calling  upon  her 
girl  friends  is  developed 
in  wood-brown  rough-sur¬ 
faced  canvas.  The  skirt, 
though  full  at  the  back 
and  sides,  has  a  smooth 
front-gore.  The  body  is 
full  both  back  and  front, 
the  latter  drooping  blouse¬ 
like.  Pointed  epaulettes 

fall  over  the  puffs  with  which  the  sleeves  are  made  both  at  the 
front  and  back,  and  following  them  is  a  frill  of  ecru  point  Yenise 
lace  which  extends  below  the  epaulettes  to  the  waist-line. 
Brown-and-yellow  striped  ribbon  crosses  the  shoulders  and  is 
finished  at  the  ends  with  loops.  A  very  full  bow  finishes  the 
waist  ribbon  at  the  back,  and  outstanding  loops  are  arranged  at 
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the  back  of  the  stock.  An  end  of  lace  falls  over  each  side  of 
the  collar.  The  sleeves  below  the  puffs  are  snug  fitting.  Pattern 
No.  8630.  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  was  used  in  the  construction. 

The  toilette  in  which  Marion  will  appear  at  the  few  children’s 
parties  that  she  is  permitted  to  attend  during  the  Winter,  is  a 

charmingly  dainty 
affair,  yet  very  sim¬ 
ple.  The  skirt  is  of 
white  broche  China 
silk,  made  with  a 
front-gore  but  full 
at  the  back  and 
sides,  and  the  bodice 
is  a  fluffy  white 
chiffon  garment. 
The  back  and  front 
are  full,  and  the  puff  sleeves  end  at  the  elbows,  where  they  are 
finished  with  bands  of  light-green  velvet  ribbon  arranged  in  a 
bow  at  the  upper  side.  A  stock  and  belt  are  in  harmony  with 
the  sleeve  bands. 

Skirt  pattern  No. 

8517,  and  basque- 
waist  No.  8644,  each 
costing  Is.  or  25 
cents,  are  embraced 
in  the  toilette. 

A  jacket  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  school 
wear  and  a  cape  for  “best.”  The  jacket  is  made  of  heavy 
mixed  brown  whipcord  by  pattern  No.  8680,  price  Is.  or  25 
cents.  The  loose  fronts  are  turned  back  in  square  lapels  by 
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a  roiling  collar  which  it  meets  in  notches,  and  the  back  is 
plaited  below  the  waist-line.  Pocket-laps  conceal  openings  in 

each  hip,  and  round 
cuffs  hare  from 
the 

sleeves 

The  cape  is  de¬ 
veloped  in  mode 
broadcloth  by  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8560,  price 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 

It  consists  of  many  gores,  the  seams  and  front  edges  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  pointed  straps,  trimmed  for  a  short  distance  from  the 
bottom  with  tiny  white  pearl  buttons.  A  military  turn-down 
collar  inlaid  with  brown  velvet  finishes  the  neck  and  the  widely 
flaring  ends  disclose  a  fanciful 
arrangement  of  straps  and  but¬ 
tons.  The  cape  is  smart  and 
becoming,  hanging  in  stylishly 
rippling  folds  about  the  figure. 

Brown  moire  ribbon  and  a 
bunch  of  brown  tips  trim  Mar¬ 
ion’s  dressy  hat,  a  large  brown  felt  shape  bent  to  suit  her  face. 

Twelve-year-old  Catherine  is  as  unconscious  of  her  shapely 
figure  and  pretty  face  as  only  one  of  her  years  can  be.  Almost 
any  stjle  suits  her,  and,  being  of  a  chestnut-blonde  type,  she  is 
equally  fortunate  in  the  matter  of  colors.  Marion’s  last  year’s 
gown  of  Scotch  green-and-blue  plaid  poplin  shows  few  signs 
of  wear  and  will,  when  ripped  and  brushed,  readily  adapt  itself 

to  Catherine’s  needs. 
With  it  is  combined  a 
remnant  of  navy-blue 
cloth  large  enough  to 
form  a  yoke,  standing 
collar  and  cuff  facings. 
The  skirt  is  gathered 
to  a  waist  laid  in  box- 
plaits  at  front  and  back 
below  a  square  yoke, 
the  front  drooping  in 
blouse  fashion.  A  cord¬ 
ing  of  cloth  is  inserted  in  the  joining  of  the  waist  and  skirt. 
The  sleeves  are  shirred  in  the  arms’-eyes  and  fall  in  puffs  to 
below  the  elbow,  exposing  the  rest  of  the  sleeve  with  cuff  effect. 
The  collar  is  in  standing  style  and  upon  all  the  accessories  a  sim¬ 
ple  design  is  worked  in  gold-and-green  soutache 
braid,  a  cheap  but  effective  trimming.  This  dress  is 
intended  for  school  wear  and  is  an  admirable  style, 
embraced  in  pattern  No.  8626,  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

Enough  of  the  plaid  goods  remained  for  a  Rob 
Roy  cap,  a  particularly  jaunty  style  in  which 
Catherine  presents  quite  a  Scotch  air.  Two  navy- 
blue  quills  are  fastened  at  the  left  side  with  a 
jet-and-Rhinestone  buckle.  Pattern  No.  847,  price 
cents,  was  used  in  shaping  the  cap. 

Another  of  Catherine’s  dresses,  the  envy  of  her  school-mates, 
is  a  dark-red  cashmere,  developed  by  pattern  No.  8559,  price 
Is.  or  25  cents.  The  skirt  flows  full  from  a  waist  with  a  blouse 

front  and  a  full 
back,  both  falling 
from  a  square  yoke, 
which  is  decorated 
along  the  lower  and 
shoulder  edges  with 
fancy  stitching  done 
in  white  silk.  This 
ornamentation  is 
easily  accomplished 
and  is  very  effective 
upon  children’s 
gowns.  The  sleeves 

fall  in  puffs  to  within  cuff  depth  of  the  bottom  and  from  the 
shoulders  fall  double-frilled  caps,  the  caps  arid  also  the  wrist 
edges  being  decorated  like  the  yoke.  A  frill  of  ecru  Swiss 
embroidered  edging  stands  about  the  throat.' 

The  daintiest  gown  of  the  collection  is  of  figured  taffeta,  a 
dark-green  bearing  a  warp-printed  floral  design  in  pink-and- 
greeu  made  up  with  dark-green  velvet.  It  takes  so  little  material 
to  make  Catherine  a  gown  that  the  present  choice  can  hardly 
be  called  an  extravagance.  The  style  selected  is  an  Empire 
mode,  based  upon  pattern  No.  8653,  price  Is.  or  25  cents.  The 
skirt  is  full  and  the  waist  short,  the  full  fronts  and  backs  flaring 
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in  suggestion  of  surplices  over  smooth  portions.  The  latter  are 
faced  with  velvet,  from  which  material  the  standing  collar  is 

also  cut.  Around  the 
waist  is  worn  green 
velvet  ribhon,  which 
is  formed  in  a  square 
bow  at  back  and  front, 
sash  ends  depending 
from  the  bow  at  the 
back.  Bows  are  also 
fixed  upon  the  shoul¬ 
ders.  Puffs  arranged 
at  the  top  of  the 
sleeves  emphasize  the 
historic  flavor  of  the  mode,  the  sleeves  below  the  puffs  being 
cut  from  velvet. 

A  jacket  of  rough  mixed  tan  cloth  was  provided  for  “best” 
wear,  Catherine’s  long  coat  of  last  Winter  being  still  in  good 
order  for  school.  The  fronts  of  the  jacket  are  closed  with  a  fly 
and  rolled  back  in  small  lapels 
which  make  notches  with  the 
ends  of  a  rolling  coat -collar. 

The  back  is  easy  fitting  and 
ripples  below  the  waist -line. 

The  sleeves  are  in  mutton-leg 
style  and  stand  out  in  puffs  at. 
the  top.  Machine-stitching  fin¬ 
ishes  the  collar,  lapels  and  the 

front  and  lower  edges  of  the  jacket.  Pattern  No.  8674,  which 
costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
garment. 

In  a  large  tan  felt  hat,  trimmed  all  round  with  very  small 
black  tips,  Catherine  looks  a  charming  picture. 

James  is  seven  years  old,  a  frolicksome  lad  who  keeps  his 
mother’s  needle  busy,  but  a  dear  boy  for  all  that.  She  usually 

buys  more  cloth  than  is  needed  to 
make  his  suits  in  wise  anticipation  of 
the  patching,  which  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  all  too  soon.  Mixed  brown  cheviot 
is  an  excellent  ma¬ 
terial  for  school 
suits;  it  is  durable 
and  holds  its  color 
well;  therefore,  it 
was  chosen  for 
James.  The  trousers  extend  to  the  knee  and 
are  closed  with  a  fly  and  decorated  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  each  outside  seam  with  three  bone 
buttons.  The  coat  is  a  three-button  cutaway 
in  sack  style,  made  with  a  sailor  collar  that  is  met  in  notches  by 
lapels.  The  usual  side  and  breast  pockets  are  provided  and 
concealed  by  rounding  laps,  and  along  the  outside  seam  of 
each  sleeve  is  a  trio  of  buttons.  The  coat  was  cut  by  pattern 
No.  8248,  price  lOd.  or  20  cents;  and  the  trousers  by  pattern 
No.  8178,  price  7d.  or  15  cents.  A  hat  with  a  sectional  crown 
and  a  rolled  brim  was  made  to  match  the  suit  by  pattern  No. 
940,  price  5d.  or  10  cents. 

James  has  also  a  midshipman  suit  of  dark-blue  English  serge 
made  by  pattern  No.  7815,  price  Is.  3d. 
or  30  cents.  The  trousers  are  of  full 
length  and  closed  with  a  fly.  The  jacket 
is  pointed  at  the  back  below  the  center 
seam  and  is  rolled  back  in  lapels  by  a 
collar,  two  buttons  being  sewed  below  the 
lapels  and  two  more  decorating  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sleeves.  The  jacket  opens  over 
a  vest  with  a  notched  collar.  James  feels 
quite  “grownup”  in  the  long  trousers. 

His  dress  suit  is  stylish.  It  is  fash¬ 
ioned  from  black  worsted  by  pattern 
No.  7814,  price  Is.  or  25  cents.  The  trousers  are  short  and  are 
trimmed  with  buttons.  The  jacket  is  made  with  a  round  collar, 
a  seamless  back  and  fronts  flaring 
from  the  neck  over  a  notched  vest. 

Pocket-laps  are  placed  at  the  sides 
and  a  vent  is  made  high  in  the  left 
front.  Buttons  are  placed  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  fronts  and 
at  the  outside  seam  of  the  sleeves. 

The  vest  is  buttoned  in  at  the  7814- 

shoulders  and  under  the  arms 
and  is  notched  below  the  closing.  7814  7814 
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A  short  overcoat  is  cut  down  from  one  of  father’s,  the  mate¬ 
rial  being  tan  melton.  It  is  a  covert  coat  in  style,  and  is 
made  by  pattern  No.  8311,  price  Is.  or  25  cents.  Lapels  are 

turned  back  above  the  closing  by  a 
rolling  collar,  and  pocket-laps  cover 
openings  to  a  change,  left  breast  and 
side  pockets.  The  edges  of  the  sleeves 
and  all  the  other  edges  are  followed  by 
machine- stitching.  Several  shirt¬ 
waists  are  made  of  white  cambric  and 
also  of  figured  percale  by  pattern  No. 
8543,  price  lOd.  or  20  cents.  The  back 
is  laid  in  box-plaits  and  the  fronts  are 
band  with  buttons  being  applied  at 
to  secure  the  trousers,  corresponding 
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stitched  in  side-plaits,  a 
the  waist-line  upon  which 
button-holes  being  placed  in 
this  band.  The  shirt  sleeves 
are  finished  with  deep  wrist¬ 
bands  and  removable  turn¬ 
down  and  standing  collars 
are  provided. 

A  dark-blue  flannel  blouse 
is  also  made  for  wear  either 
with  the  long  trousers  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  midshipman  suit  or  with  the  short  trousers  of  the 
school  suit,  instead  of  the  jacket.  A  box-plait  is  folded  in  front 

over  the  closing  and  a  pocket  is  arranged 
on  the  left  front.  A  box-plait  is  also 
made  in  each  sleeve  and  side-plaits  are 
stitched  at  the  wrist.  A  Rubens  collar 
is  the  stylish  neck  finish.  The  pattern 
used  is  No.  8549,  price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

Minna  is  a  chubby  little  lassie  of  three 
and  the  household  pet.  This  is  her  first 
season  of  colored  frocks  and  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  decide  whether  she  looks  lovelier  in  dainty  white 
garments  or  in  colored  ones.  Navy-blue  and  red  cashmere  are 
combined  in  a  dress  in  which  she  will  appear  after  her  morning 
clothes  have  been  removed.  The  circular  skirt  is  made  with  a 
box-plait  in  front  and  writh  two  at  the  back  and  is  joined  to  a 
short  waist.  The  latter  has  smooth 
backs  and  a  blouse  front  with  a 
box-plait  at  the  center.  A  collar 
of  the  red  goods  falls  in  two  sec¬ 
tions  over  a  standing  collar  and 
below  it  is  a  deep  round  collar, 
also  of  red  cashmere,  cut  in  two 
sections,  the  front  ends  Haring 
wddely.  The  coat-shaped  sleeve- 
linings  are  faced  below  puffs  with 
red  goods  to  simulate  cuffs,  and 

a  red  belt  is  worn.  This  smart  little  gown  is  shaped  accord¬ 
ing  to  pattern  No.  8571,  price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

Plaid  goods  and  cloth  in  the  bright  blue  shade  known  as 
national  are  commingled  in  another  of  Minna’s  dresses.  The 
skirt  hangs  in  folds  from  a  full  waist  made  with  a  square  yoke 

of  cloth.  The  bishop  sleeves  are  gath¬ 
ered  into  blue  cuffs  and  a  blue  belt 
encircles  the  waist.  A  neat  frill  of 
torchon  lace  stands  about  the  neck  and 
edges  the  wrists.  This  little  gown  was 
eut  by  pattern  No.  8529,  price  lOd. 
or  20  cents.  Old-rose  silk- warp  crepon 
furnishes  the  material  for  a  dress  made 
in  flowing  style,  by  pattern  No.  8534, 
price  lOd.  or  20  cents.  The  front 
and  back  fall  from  a  round  yoke,  from  which  hangs  a  square- 
cornered  Bertha.  The  Bertha  is  trimmed  with  a  row  of  ecru 
point  Veuise  insertion  above  a  frill  of  edging  which  defines  its 
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outline,  and  two  rows  of  insertion  trim  the  skirt.  The  full 
sleeves  are  gathered  into  wristbands  covered  with  insertion  and 
trimmed  with  edging,  which  also  stands  high  about  the  throat. 

One  more  dress  was  made 
for  Minna  of  China  silk  of  a 
rich  cardinal  shade,  by  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8647,  price  lOd.  or 
20  cents.  The  skirt  is  full 
and  falls  from  a  square  yoke, 
the  skirt  being  smocked  at 
the  top  in  several  straight 
rows  above  a  series  of  points, 
red  silk  being  used  for  the 
stitching.  A  line  of  fancy 

stitching  also  runs  along  the  top  of  the  hem  finishing  the  bottom 
of  the  skirt.  Over  the  yoke  falls  a  pointed  collar  decorated 
with  fancyT  stitching.  The  full  sleeves  are  smocked  at  the 
wrists  to  simulate  cuffs,  and  below  the  smocking  the  sleeve 

falls  in  a  frill  over  the  chubby 
little  hand.  An  edging  of  white 
Valenciennes  lace  is  sewed  full 
inside  the  frill  and  contributes 
a  very  dainty  effect.  Minna, 
who  has  very  good  taste,  likes 
herself  best  in  this  gown. 

A  number  of  aprons  were 
made  of  white  cambric,  plaid 
nainsook,  dimity  and  Persian 
lawn,  two  styles  being  provided. 
One  has  a  full  skirt  with  a  hemstitched  hem,  a  yoke  shaped 
in  a  V  at  the  top,  which  may  be  cut  from  deep  embroidered  edg¬ 
ing,  and  short,  full  sleeves  that  may  also  be  made  of  edging.  Sash 
ends  are  bowed  over  the  backs.  This  design  is  supplied  bv  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8513,  price  lOd.  or  20  cents.  The  other  style  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  pattern  No.  8604, 
price  7d.  or  15  cents.  It  is  shir¬ 
red  twice  at  the  top  far  enough 
from  the  edge  to  form  a  frill 
heading.  The  sides  are  hollowed 
out  to  form  arms’-eyes,  and  ties 
cross  the  shoulders  and  are 
bowed  on  top.  This  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  apron  for  wear  over  gowns 
with  much  fluffiness  at  the  neck. 

A  long  and  protective  top-gar- 
'  roent  for  Minna  completed  her 

outfit.  It  is  fashioned  from  wood-browm  faced  cloth  by  pattern 
No.  8606,  price  lOd.  or  20  cents.  The  skirt  is  full  and  hangs  from 

a  smooth  body,  which  is  concealed  by 
a  deep  tab  collar  edged  with  a  narrow 
Persian  lamb  binding.  The  rolling  col¬ 
lar  is  also  fur-trimmed  and  so  are  the 
wrists  of  the  sleeves,  which  give  the 
impression  of  cuffs  below  long,  full  puffs. 
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A  large  brown  felt  hat 
trimmed  with  wide 
black  moire  ribbonbows 
accompanies  the  coat, 
which  is  an  extremely 
garment. 


860G 


stylish  little 

The  several  outfits  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  a  profes¬ 
sional  modiste,  achieving  a  success  richly  meriting  the  congrat¬ 
ulations  bestowed  upon  the  clever  head  that  planned  and  the 
deft  fingers  that  fashioned  them. 


TO  PARENTS  OF  SMALL  CHILDREN.— Under  the  title 
of  “Pastimes  for  Children”  we  have  published  an  attractive  little 
pamphlet  treating  of  all  manner  of  entertaining  and  instructive 
amusements  for  children,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  games 
of  all  kinds,  slate  drawing,  the  making  of  toys  and  toy  animals, 
the  dressing  of  dolls,  puzzles,  riddles,  aud  much  other  matter  of 
interest  to  children.  The  book  is  very  handsome  in  appearance, 
being  bound  in  ornamental  but  durable  paper;  and  it  is  copi¬ 
ously  illustrated  with  appropriate  engravings.  Price,  Is.  (bv 
post,  Is.  2d.)  or  25  cents  per  Copy. 


SMOCKING,  FANCY  STITCHES  AND  CROSS-STITCH 
AND  DARNED-NET  DESIGNS. — This  pamphlet,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Pamphlet  Series,  is  devoted  to 
the  illustration  and  description  of  the  English  and  American 
methods  of  Smocking,  and  also  of  numerous  Fancy  Stitches  that 
may  be  appropriately  used  in  connection  with  smocking,  as  well 
as  independently,  for  the  decoration  of  various  garments. 
Among  the  stitches  thus  presented  are  Plain  and  Fancy"  Feather- 
Stitching,  Cat-Stitching  and  Herring-Bone,  Briar,  Chain  and 
Loop  Stitches.  Price,  Gd.  (by  post,  7Jd-)  or  15  cents  per  Copy. 
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HOSPITALITY. 

By  MARY  CABWALADER  JONES. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  things  that  the  traveller  can  do  in 
a  European  town  is  to  wander  out  from  his  hotel  alone,  or  with 
a  companion  of  the  same  tastes,  leaving  maps  and  guide-books 
behind,  and  resolved  to  forget  for  a  while  the  tyranny  of  time¬ 
tables.  The  new  quarters  of  cities  everywhere  seem  to  take  a 
perverse  pride  in  looking  as  much  like  each  other  as  they  pos¬ 
sibly  can,  but  if  our  citizen  of  an  hour  will  avoid  them,  and 
follow  the  oldest  street  he  lirst  comes  to,  he  will  be  pretty  sure 
to  find  himself  before  long  in  front  of  a  church.  Sometimes  it 
stands  in  a  little  open  space,  as  if  people  needed  to  draw  a  few 
quiet  breaths  between  their  work  and  their  worship,  or,  again, 
the  houses  are  crowded  around  it  as  if  to  show  that  it  is  a  part 
of  daily  life.  It  may  be  a  famous  cathedral  or  only  a  simple 
parish  church,  but  this  very  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  wanderer 
may  come  across  is  attractive,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  beforehand  where  one  will  find  most  pleasure  and 
satisfaction. 

If  the  building  belongs  to  any  of  the  schools  of  Gothic  art, 
there  will  almost  surely  be  figures  carved  on  the  front  or  around 
the  doorways,  and  not  only  those  of  saints  and  martyrs,  but  also 
of  the  virtues  of  which  men  and  women  stand  most  in  need. 
After  awhile  one  grows  to  know  them  by  their  symbols  or  attri¬ 
butes,  for  they  were  not  put  there  merely  as  decorations,  but  as 
part  of  the  sign-writing  in  a  great  stone  book  meant  for  those 
who  could  not  read  as  we  do  now.  A  few  of  the  principal  ones 
are  still  familiar  to  us — Faith  with  her  cross,  llope  leaning 
on  her  anchor,  Charity  feeding  the  hungry,  or  gathering  little 
children  into  her  arms;  but  there  are  many  others,  not  always 
so  easy  to  recognize  at  first,  but  well  worth  studying,  and  as 
one  stands  on  the  pavement  worn  by  so  many  thousands  of  feet, 
one  cannot  help  thinking  of  what  those  quiet  figures  have  meant 
to  the  generations  of  mortals  who  have  passed  in  and  out  under 
the  enduring  stone;  of  the  wondering  childish  eyes  which  have 
puzzled  over  them,  the  men  and  women  who  have  glanced  at 
them  carelessty,  intent  on  their  own  pride  of  life,  and  the  old 
people,  too  near  a  knowledge  of  the  great  secret  to  feel  much 
curiosity,  who  have  looked  up  at  them  as  to  familiar  friends. 

There  they  stand,  Justice  with  her  scales,  Truth  with  her 
mirror,  Fortitude  with  her  tower  of  strength,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  there  will  be  a  gracious  form  carrying  a  horn  of  plenty, 
or  stretching  out  her  hands  as  if  in  wmlcome,  under  which, 
perhaps,  is  carved  her  name,  “  Hospitalitas.”  It  seems  almost 
strange  to  find  a  quality  that  we  have  come  to  consider  as  only 
a  part  of  social  life  set  on  high  among  the  eternal  virtues,  and 
yet  we  were  taught  as  children  that  the  first  of  Christ’s  miracles 
was  wrought  at  a  feast. 

As  we  look  back  into  history,  wre  find  that  hospitality  in 
ancient  times  was  of  two  kinds,  ceremonial  and  intimate.  In 
many  of  the  old  religions  the  sacrifices,  after  being  performed 
in  public,  were  consumed  by  the  priests  in  the  presence  of  the 
worshippers,  and  in  others  special  portions  of  the  victim,  such 
as  the  eye  or  the  heart,  were  reserved  for  the  chiefs  or  high 
dignitaries,  who  made  at  least  a  show  of  eating  them.  The 
nearer  races  are  to  savagery  the  more  complicated  their  religious 
ceremonies  often  are,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  where  fasting 
must  often  have  been  a  necessity  because  there  was  not  enough 
to  eat,  a  feast  when  it  did  come  was  a  serious  affair  for  which 
the  gods  were  to  be  thanked  as  for  any  other  favor.  In  every¬ 
thing  which  concerns  what  we  now  call  cultivation  the  Greeks 
reached  the  highest  point  of  civilization  which  the  world  has 
ever  known,  and  they  were  the  first  to  practice  hospitality  in  its 
true  sense.  Besides  the  large  official  banquets,  which  held 
about  the  same  relation  to  religion  and  matters  of  state  that  our 
modern  public  dinners  do  to  politics  and  social  reform,  there 
were  small  gatherings  at  the  houses  of  friends,  where  food  was 
not  the  chief  object  and  each  guest  was  chosen  for  a  particular 
reason  and  was  expected  to  contribute  something  besides  his 
presence  and  his  appetite  to  the  general  entertainment.  Some 
wise  man  among  them  said  that  the  company  at  a  dinner  should 
be  not  less  than  the  Graces,  who  were  three,  nor  more  than  the 
Muses,  that  is  to  say  nine,  and  from  what  we  can  now  tell  as  to 
the  size  of  their  ordinary  dining-rooms  the  rule  seems  to  have 
been  pretty  generally  followed.  In  everything  that  concerned 
the  art  of  living,  the  Romans,  compared  to  the  Greeks,  were 
barbarians,  and  nothing  shows  this  more  plainly  than  their  enter¬ 


tainments.  We  do  not  now  consider  a  man  who  spends  his  day 
at  a  prize-fight  and  his  evening  in  over-eating  himself  a  very 
admirable  object,  and  yet  if  we  call  the  prize-fight  a  gladiatorial 
show,  and  let  the  indigestion  be  gained  from  nightingales’ 
tongues  or  some  equally  extravagant  and  senseless  dish,  wre  have 
the  day  of  a  rich  Roman  when  the  Imperial  City  wTas  the  treasury 
of  the  world.  The  great  difficulty  with  such  a  man  .was  that  he 
had  no  imagination,  and  consequently  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  his  money,  beyond  making  a  vulgar  display  to  dazzle  others 
who  might  be  less  fortunate.  Men  like  Horace  and  Juvenal, 
who  were  certainly  not  vulgar,  wrote  condemning  such  practices 
in  terms  which  might  be  applied  with  very  little  change  to  many 
of  the  newly  rich  in  our  own  day. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  feudal  lords  and  great  land- 
owners  kept  open  house  for  two  reasons.  It  wTas  necessary  for 
them  to  have  always  at  call  a  number  of  men  on  whom  they 
could  rely,  and  they  were  also  dependent  for  news  and  amuse¬ 
ment  on  the  wanderers  and  travellers  of  every  class,  who  could 
not  have  gone  about  so  freely  had  they  not  been  sure  of  a 
welcome  wherever  they  were  obliged  to  pass  a  night.  The 
hours  for  meals  were  earlier  then  than  now,  breakfast  being 
usually  at  five,  and  our  word  dinner,  from  the  Norman-French 
“  disner,”  shows  that  it  was  taken  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  day. 
Queen  Elizabeth  dined  at  noon,  and  when  more  than  a  hundred 
years  later  three  o’clock  became  the  fashionable  hour,  it  was 
considered  an  innovation  to  be  stoutly  resisted  by  old-fashioned 
people.  Supper  was  the  most  social  meal,  and  besides  the 
solemn  or  uproarious  feasts  held  in  the  great  baronial  halls,  there 
were  many  more  intimate  gatherings,  and  regarding  some  of 
these  very  tragic  stories  have  come  down  to  us.  One  of  the 
grimmest  is  told  by  the  impassive  guide  who  shows  visitors  to 
Holyrood  Palace  the  little  upper  room,  scarcely  more  than  a 
closet,  where  David  Rizzio  was  supping  with  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  and  a  few  of  her  ladies  on  a  March  evening,  when  some 
of  the  Scotch  lords  who  hated  the  Italian  musician  broke  in 
and  seized  him.  lie  clung  to  the  Queen’s  skirts,  and  the  other 
women  crowded  round  her  so  that  there  was  not  space  enough 
in  which  to  kill  him  conveniently,  and  they  had  to  drag  him 
out  on  the  landing  of  the  stairs,  where  his  body  lay  till  morning. 

During  the  last  century  in  France  a  number  of  clever  women, 
some  being  neither  young  nor  handsome  and  one  of  the  most 
celebrated,  Madame  du  Delland,  old  and  stone-blind,  had  regu¬ 
lar  supper  parties  once  or  twice  a  week,  when  a  few  intimate 
friends  were  always  expected,  and  to  which  strangers  in  Paris 
considered  it  a  great  honor  to  be  invited.  From  some  of  the 
accounts  of  outsiders  the. talk  must  often  have  been  very  bril¬ 
liant,  but  there  is  no  record  of  the  dull  times,  as  one  never  hears 
of  dreams  unless  they  come -true.  Clever  women  now  some¬ 
times  look  back  at  the  French  salons  with  regret,  and  wish  that 
something  like  them  could  be  established  again,  but  that  is 
absolutely  impossible.  Modern  society  would  not  stand  them 
for  a  week.  An  essential  part  of  each  salon  was  that  it  should 
have  its  own  especial  lion,  who  roared  for  the  delight  of  that 
particular  company,  which  listened  with  appreciation,  and  as 
society  was  made  up  of  men  and  women  who  knew  each  other 
very  wTell,  and  were  all  interested  in  the  same  things,  and  also 
convinced  that  they  were  the  finest  people  alive,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  such  mutual  admiration  societies  should  have  flour¬ 
ished  until  the  rough  hand  of  the  Revolution  tore  open  the 
shutters  of  their  drawing-rooms  and  let  in  the  garish  daylight 
which  had  been  broadening  over  the  outside  world,  and  in 
which  many  frivolous  and  conceited  heads  laid  themselves  upon 
the  scaffold  with  admirable  courage  and  dignity. 

Looking  at  hospitality  in  the  sense  of  merely  feeding  and 
amusing  people  at  our  houses,  the  great  difficulty  now  is  the 
tendency  to  think  that  it  has  a  standard  of  money  value,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  unless  we  are  rich  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
entertain  at  all.  This  seems  a  curious  return  to.tlie  customs  of 
savage  tribes,  in  which  the  principle  of  barter  is  carried  con¬ 
sistently  into  all  the  relations  of  life.  Just  so  much  of  one 
thing  is  worth  so  many  of  another,  and  when  a  man’s  hut  or 
tent  is  open  to  you  it  is  understood  that  yours  must  be  equally 
at  his  service  when  his  turn  comes.  As  nations  became  civi¬ 
lized  this  feeling  seems  to  have  been  outgrown,  for  in  Greece 
and  Rome  and  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  rich  entertained  their 
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friends  who  were  less  fortunate,  and  the  latter  accepted  without 
feeling  that  they  ran  any  chance  of  being  classed  with  profes¬ 
sional  parasites.  But  now  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  people  say  that  they  will  not  accept  hospitality  because 
they  cannot  return  it,  which  is  nothing  but  insisting  on  bargain 
and  exchange. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  blessedness  of  giving, 
but  there  seems  to  be  room  for  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the 
graciousness  of  receiving.  The  real  cost  of  a  gift  may  be  reck¬ 
oned  by  the  amount  of  personal  trouble  it  has  caused  the  giver, 
and  if  a  rich  woman  is  fond  of  a  poor  one  and  has  pleasure  in 
making  her  an  expensive  Christmas  present,  it  is  in  much  better 
taste  for  her  friend  to  take  it  as  simply  as  it  is  given,  and  return 
a  trifle  within  her  means  rather  than  strain  her  resources  to 
buy  something  which  she  cannot  afford.  As  a  rule,  poor  people 
who  have  rich  friends  need  not  fear  being  thought  mercenary 
if  they  are  disinterested,  because  those  who  have  money  are 
usually  shrewd,  and  know  well  enough  when  they  are  being 
made  use  of,  although  they  may  endure  it  for  the  sake  of 
amusement  or  social  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
often  embarrassed  because  they  do  not  wish  to  seem  patroniz¬ 
ing  or  over-generous,  when  they  are  really  only  anxious  to  offer 
pleasure  or  make  some  burden  lighter. 

It  is  harder  to  take  than  to  give,  unless  one  happens  to  be 
born  miserly,  and  for  that  reason  we  are  apt  to  exalt  into  a 
virtue  what  is  really  only  an  indirect  kind  of  selfishness.  The 
same  thing  holds  good  as  to  entertainments.  Nobody  ever 
objects  to  making  one  of  an  audience  because  the  price  of  his 
ticket  onty  represents  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  expenses  inci¬ 
dent  to  mounting  a  play,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  we 
should  refuse  to  be  guests  of  a  rich  man  because  we  cannot 
receive  him  on  the  same  footing.  If  we  try  to  make  ourselves 
pleasant  to  him  and  the  rest  of  his  company  while  we  are  under 
his  roof,  it  is  as  if  we  had  paid  for  our  ticket,  to  put  it  roughly, 
but  there  need  be  no  question  of  payment  at  all.  If  people  with 
money  invite  those  who  have  none,  it  is  clearly  because  they 
want  them,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  latter  should  not  go, 
always  providing  there  is  no  question  of  self-respect  involved. 
If  we  do  not  approve  of  the  Avay  in  which  a  rich  man  has  made 
his  money,  we  lower  ourselves  and  become  in  some  sort  his 
accomplices  by  accepting  his  hospitality,  and  it  is  within  the 
power  of  all  of  us  to  make  this  protest  against  that  abject  wor¬ 
ship  of  success  for  its  own  sake  which  is  one  of  the  evils  of 
modern  society. 

It  is  only  by  the  selfish  or  indolent  connivance  of  respectable 
people  that  a  dishonorable  man  is  able  to  take  his  place  among 
them,  and  the  old  saying  that  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief 
may  have  application  outside  of  the  criminal  classes.  Whether 
we  are  able  to  entertain  or  not,  it  is  a  good  rule  not  to  go  to  a 
man’s  house,  and  especially  not  to  sit  down  at  his  table,  unless 
we  should  be  quite  willing  to  have  him  at  our  own  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  him  there  to  the  people  by  whose  good  opinion  we  set 
most  store.  That  point  being  settled,  we  may  go  and  enjoy 
ourselves  aud  by  our  presence  presumably  add  to  the  pleasure 
of  our  hosts.  And  if  it  is  borne  in  upon  us  that  we  ought  to 
show  some  recognition  of  the  kindness  we  have  received,  it  is 
not  an  onerous  duty  and  need  not  be  formidable  in  any  way. 
The  essence  of  hospitality  consists  in  making  your  guest  wel¬ 
come  to  the  best  you  have,  not  to  the  best  he  might  have  some¬ 
where  else,  and  if  we  put  the  idea  of  barter  and  exchange  out  of 
our  heads  all  the  rest  will  come  easily. 

In  Thackeray’s  Book  of  Snobs  there  is  a  charming  sketch  of 
a  poor  young  couple  Avho  feel  that  they  ought  to  ask  a  very  rich 
man  to  dine.  When  the  day  comes  he  arrives  in  his  carriage, 
to  the  great  awe  of  their  quiet  little  street,  and  they  make  him 
welcome  to  a  feast  which  is  even  more  simple  than  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  But  the  mutton  chops  and  roast  potatoes 
and  beer  are  all  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  Mr.  Goldmore  enjoys 
himself  so  much  that  he  remains  a  friend  forever  after.  Thack¬ 


eray  contrasts  this  with  the  pretentious  dinners  of  people  who 
entertain  on  a  scale  quite  beyond  that  of  their  everyday  life, 
where  the  servants  aud  the  dishes  are  brought  from  the  outside, 
and  neither  hosts  nor  company  are  at  their  ease,  for  nothing 
can  look  as  though  it  happened  every  day  unless  it  really  does. 
If  any  guest  happens  to  have  an  especially  good  cook,  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  give  him  elaborate  dishes,  because  he  is  sure  to 
have  them  better  at  his  own  table,  while  he  may  not  often  get 
things  plainly  roasted  or  broiled,  and  will,  therefore,  be  sure  to 
enjoy  them.  If  Ave  want  to  make  our  friends  at  their  ease,  we 
must  make  them  feel  that  they  have  come  into  our  OAvn  homes, 
to  make  part  of  our  lives  for  the  time,  and  not  as  though  we  had 
hired  an  hotel  mounted  for  the  occasion  in  which  to  receive 
them  and  be  done  with  it. 

*  As  a  rule,  the  pleasantest  dinners  are  of  six  or  eight,  since  if 
there  are  more  it  is  impossible  to  have  much  general  conversa¬ 
tion — indeed,  a  long  table  with  all  the  people  paired  off  always 
looks  like  a  Noah’s  Ark.  The  simpler  the  service  can  be  the 
better,  and  one  or  two  trim  maid-servants,  used  to  the  Avays  of 
the  house,  are  much  better  than  a  butler  brought  in  for  the 
evening,  avIio  can  never  seem  thoroughly  at  home.  Choice  of 
the  guests  is  far  more  important  than  anything  else  in  dinner¬ 
giving  and  they  should  be  assorted  and  contrasted  just  as 
though  they  were  colors  in  embroidery.  It  is  almost  equally 
important  that  the  host  and  hostess  should  dine  out  in  their  own 
house,  and  not  turn  a  pleasure  into  a  task,  for  themselves  and 
others,  by  talking  to  the  servants  in  furtive  whispers  or  casting 
haggard  glances  at  the  pantry  door.  A  Avoman  may  have  had 
her  share  in  the  cooking,  which  is  infinitely  to  her  credit,  and 
have  attended  beforehand  to  every  detail  of  the  service,  but 
after  she  has  taken  a  last  look  at  the  table  before  the  first  guest 
comes,  to  see  that  the  lights  are  right  and  the  room  not  too  hot, 
she  should  resolutely  forget  everything  except  that  she  is  to  help 
make  the  dinner  pleasant,  and  if  any  accident  happens  while  it 
is  going  on,  such  as  the  failure  of  the  ice-cream  to  appear  in  its 
due  season,  if  she  will  treat  it  as  a  joke  rather  than  a  domestic 
tragedy  she  may  be  quite  sure  that  nobody  else  will  care  in  the 
least.  Any  order  should  be  given  simply  and  audibly,  for  there 
is  no  crime  in  asking  for  more  bread  or  that  a  windoAv  should 
be  opened,  Avliile  such  is  the  inherent  curiosity  of  human  nature 
that  nothing  checks  conversation  like  a  whisper. 

Very  clever  women  do  not  always  make  the  best  hostesses,  as 
they  sometimes  lack  the  quality  of  self-effacement,  Avhieh  is 
often  necessary  if  other  people  are  to  be  encouraged  to  do  their 
best.  Madame  Recamier  was  rather  dull,  but  long  after  her 
beauty  had  faded,  and  when  all  her  money  was  gone,  her  little 
drawing-room  was  still  crowded,  because  she  had  a  great  talent 
as  a  listener,  and  the  gift  of  putting  people  at  their  ease.  Animals 
and  children  are  said  to  know  hy  instinct  those  Avho  love  them, 
and  the  best  way  of  making  our  friends  care  to  come  to  us  is  to 
let  them  see  that  Ave  like  to  have  them,  not  as  an  occasional 
effort,  hut  as  an  added  pleasure  in  our  lives. 

There  is  only  room  left  to  say  a  few  Avords  about  a  far  wider 
hospitality  which  women  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  if  they 
Ay  ill  only  realize  how  great  that  powrnr  is.  The  inexorable  lone¬ 
liness  of  every  human  soul  closes  us  in  on  every  side,  and  from 
our  earliest  childhood  there  is  nothing  we  need  so  much  and  get 
so  little  as  intelligent  appreciation.  Not  flattery  nor  adverse 
criticism,  for  the  one  soaks  the  mind  like  oil,  and  the  other 
sours  it  like  vinegar,  but  earnest  and  unselfish  Avelcome  of  what 
is  best  in  us,  because  it  is  our  best,  and  faith  that  we  may  be 
true  to  the  ideals  which  are  all  that  make  life  worth  living  for 
most  of  us.  One  of  the  compensations  which  the  years  bring  to 
a  woman  instead  of  the  power  and  possibilities  of  her  youth,  is 
the  privilege  of  helping  those  younger  than  herself,  or  even  on 
her  own  level,  not  only  by  counsel  and  example,  but  by  that 
discreet  sympathy  which  is  the  hospitality  of  one  mind  to 
another,  outweighing  any  material  benefit,  and  Avinning  an 
enduring  gratitude. 


CANNING  AND  PRESERVING.— u The  Perfect  Art  of 
Canning  and  Preserving,”  as  issued  by  us,  is  a  convenient  pam¬ 
phlet  which  we  can  commend  to  our  readers  and  to  housekeepers 
generally  as  a  complete  and  reliable  instructor  and  book  of  refer¬ 
ence  in  the  branch  of  cookery  of  which  it  treats.  Among  the  new 
subjects  introduced  are:  Fruit  Butters;  Brandied  Fruits;  Con¬ 
served  Fruits;  Syrups;  Spiced  Fruits;  Dried  Fruits,  Herbs  and 
Powders;  Home-Made  Wines;  and  Flavored  Vinegars.  In  the 
canning  department  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  can¬ 
ning  of  vegetables,  including  corn,  peas,  beans,  asparagus,  etc. 
The  price  of  the  pamphlet  is  6d.  (by  post  7£d.)  or  15  cents. 


CANDY-MAKING  AT  HOME. — “The  Correct  Art  of  Candy- 
Making  at  Home  ”  is  a  Avell  written  pamphlet  of  twenty-four 
pages  that  should  find  a  place  in  every  household  where  lovers 
of  wholesome  candy  and  confections  dAvell.  A  glance  at  the 
book  Avill  inform  the  reader  regarding  some  of  the  merits  of  this 
thoroughly  practical  work  and  will  sIioav  that  by  its  assistance 
old  and  young  alike  can  easily  make  every  variety  of  simple  and 
elegant  bonbons  and  candies  at  home,  at  a  minimum  of  cost  and 
without  a  doubt  as  to  their  wholesomeness,  the  processes  de¬ 
scribed  being  those  followed  by  the  best  confectioners.  Price, 
fid.  (by  post  7£d .)  or  15  cents. 
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NATIVE  AMERICAN  e0Ok!E^Y. 

By  AGNES  BAILEY  ORMSBEE. 


The  idea  that  there  is  a  native  cookery  in  the  United  States 
may  strike  some  readers  with  surprise.  It  would  seem  as  if 
every  dish  was  imported,  and  the  army  of  cook-books  which 
have  appeared  in  the  last  twenty  years  adds  to  this  supposition. 
This  score  of  years  may  indeed  be  called  the  renaissance  of 
cookery  as  an  art,  and  its  doctrines  are  based  largely  on  the 
teachings  of  the  French,  who  understand  better  than  any  other 
nation  the  secret  of  economical,  palatable  cooking.  But, 
although  French  methods  of  cooking,  French  dishes  and  French 
serving  are  popular  and  reign  supreme  on  occasions  of  ceremony, 
there  is  a  large  understrata  of  native  cookery  which  has  ever 
held  its  place  in  a  majority  of  homes.  Some  of  this  has  its 
origin  in  native  food  materials,  almost  unknown  and  unused  by 
our  French  teachers.  Indian  corn  or  maize  is  a  happy  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  point.  But  until  recently  Indian  corn  has  not  held 
a  high  place  in  the  dietary  of  the  nation.  Possibty  this  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  mainstay  of  the  colonists  in  the  years 
when  they  were  fighting  both  discouragement  and  savages  and 
so  many  memories  of  hardships  are  associated  with  it  that  in 
better  days  its  familiarity  bred  for  it  an  undeserved  contempt. 

The  southern  housewife  uses  the  white  corn  almost  entirely 
and  fashions  out  of  it  a  multitude  of  toothsome,  nourishing 
breads,  pones  and  rolls  without  which  no  southern  home  would 
think  its  daily  bill  of  fare  complete.  From  Maryland  to 
Florida  one  will  meet  corn  breads,  made  according  to  receipts 
handed  down  from  one  colored  “auntie”  to  another,  and  the 
principal  difference  from  similar  breads  made  by  northern 
women  is  the  skill  with  which  sweet  milk  and  sour  milk  or  but¬ 
ter  milk  are  used  together.  Western  women  use  either  white  or 
yellow  meal,  according  to  the  crops  in  their  vicinity,  but  the 
eastern  and  northern  fields  yield  wholly  the  yellow  corn. 
Out  of  the  coarsely-cracked  white  corn  hominy  is  made  which 
often  replaces  potatoes,  and  from  it  we  have  croquettes,  pan¬ 
cakes  and  other  dishes,  the  former  a  case  of  French  methods  in 
cooking  applied  to  native  food  materials.  While  southern 
homes  have  hominy,  northern  ones  have  samp.  This  is  truly  a 
native  dish,  even  to  the  name,  for  the  Indians  taught  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  how  to  crack  the  corn,  and  in  many  a  New  England 
home  it  holds  its  place  as  particularly  an  Autumn  dish  when  the 
grain  has  been  safely  harvested.  Samp,  however,  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  mush  or  hasty  pudding,  which  is  made  from  yellow 
corn  meal.  Hasty  pudding  is  either  eaten  hot  with  milk  or 
else  cut  in  slices  wdien  cold,  fried  brown  and  served  with  syrup. 
So  universal  was  once  this  dish  that  grave  legislatures  defined 
by  law  the  amount  of  meal  to  be  used  in  making  hasty  pudding, 
lest  miserly  masters  should  underfeed  their  servants  and  appren¬ 
tices.  Corn  meal  also  serves  a  useful  part  in  homely  desserts 
and  appears  in  puddings  which  are  not  too  heavy  after  the  siim 
pie  main  part  of  an  ordinary  dinner. 

The  German,  Russian  and  Italian  peasants  have  their  black 
bread,  and  in  cities  in  this  country  where  the  foreign  element 
is  large  baker  and  delicatessen  shops  frequently  sell  the  rye 
loaves.  But  nowhere  in  Europe  will  you  find  our  conical 
loaves  of  brown  bread.  This  is  another  native,  Puritan  food 
and  is  made  all  over  the  country,  although  it  had  its  birth  in 
New  England.  Sometimes  it  is  made  of  rye  flour  and  Indian 
meal,  sometimes  of  meal  and  graham  flour,  again  of  the  three, 
or  substituting  bolted  flour  for  the  graham  or  whole  wheat.  It 
is  mixed  with  sweet  or  sour  milk,  raised  with  yeast,  soda  and 
cream  of  tartar  or  baking  powder  and  baked  or  steamed  long 
hours,  but  it  is  always  the  same  nourishing  “Boston  Brown 
Bread.”  Its  name  has  caused  it  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  many 
a  cheap  joke,  because  its  use  has  been  persistent  for  years  in 
that  city.  But  it  and  its  associate,  baked  beans,  are  far  from 
being  an  empty  joke  to  a  hungry  man.  What  American  does 
not  scent  with  pleasure  their  savory  odor  and  welcome  their 
fine  bronze  color,  never  met  in  France,  Spain  or  Italy,  despite 
the  free  use  of  beans  in  those  countries ! 

Many  of  the  native  dishes  are  the  result  of  the  ingenuity  of 
the  pioneer  wife,  who  with  courage  and  faithfulness  strove  to 
make  the  family  food  varied.  Long  before  the  millers  prepared 
cereals  women  on  the  western  farms  utilized  their  wheat  as 
Avell  as  corn,  and  by  laborious  cracking  and  cooking  made 
nourishing  breakfast  and  supper  dishes.  Even  now  amid  the 
great  wheat  fields  of  the  far  West  a  healthful  drink  is  made 


from  wheat  to  the  great  saving  of  the  farmer’s  ready  money. 
The  wheat  kernels  are  browned,  ground  and  used  like  coffee 
and  the  flavor,  though  different,  is  pleasant.  The  Western 
housewives  often  had  trouble  to  get  materials  for  p\es  and  out  of 
this  lack  grew  many  receipts.  They  had  no  apple  orchards,  but 
pumpkins  luxuriated  in  the  corn  fields.  So  their  nimble  wits 
suggested  that  they  stew,  sweeten  and  flavor  the  pumpkin  with 
a  trifle  of  vinegar  and  lo !  a  very  fair  counterfeit  of  a  dried 
apple  pie.  These  same  women  preserved  tomatoes  for  the  same 
use  and  made  elderberries  serve  for  blueberries.  The  receipts 
for  molasses,  mock  mince  and  maple-sugar  pies,  the  latter  still 
in  use  in  New  England,  which  are  found  in  the  cook  books  are 
survivals  of  this  time  of  need  and  ingenuity.  The  Italians  fry 
the  flower  of  the  pumpkin,  but  it  was  in  the  hand  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  woman  that  the  pumpkin  pie  blossomed  in  its  perfection. 

Southern  homes  could  boast  of  greater  abundance  of  materials 
and  as  a  result  southern  receipts  are  always  more  lavish.  A 
curious  method  of  making  mince  pies  is  yet  followed  in  the 
Carol  in  as,  and  this  description  was  supplied  by  an  old  lady  who 
lived  nearly  ninety  years,  a  possible  result  of  eating  her  own 
cooking.  The  meat  chosen  for  these  pies  was  the  head,  heart 
and  hock  bones  and  after  the  meat  was  cooked  by  boiling  the 
water  was  set  aside.  The  suet  that  formed  on  top  of  the  water 
was  used  for  shortening  the  crust,  which  was  mixed  with  the 
jelly  formed  by  the  water  used  to  cook  the  meal.  No  milk 
was  allowed  in  the  crust,  but  chopped  apples,  spice  and  sugar 
were  added  to  it.  Different  local  products  in  our  country 
have  resulted  in  some  dishes  purely  local.  They  are  made  in 
their  particular  region  and  do  not  seem  to  bear  transplanting. 
In  Maryland  and  farther  south  there  is  made  in  its  season 
“  persimmon  pudding,”  also  “  krout  dumplings”  and  “tip-top 
pudding,”  the  latter  a  misnomer,  as  it  is  really  escalloped 
cabbage  and  eaten  as  a  vegetable. 

In  frontier  days  in  the  West  the  bill  of  fare  consisted  largely  of 
dried  buffalo  meat,  corn-bread,  milk  and  wild  grapes,  plums,  a 
few  berries  and  ground  cherries.  Now,  every  farmer  has  toma¬ 
toes,  cabbage  and  other  vegetables,  berries,  grapes,  sweet  potatoes 
and  usually  an  apple  orchard.  The  population  is  so  mixed,  con¬ 
sisting  as  it  does  of  a  layer  of  Germans,  Danes,  Swedes,  Irish 
and  negroes  grafted  upon  New  England  Yankees  that  the  food 
has  become  as  mixed  as  the  people — a  little  from  every  civilized 
and  some  uncivilized  quarters  of  the  globe.  Yet  here  and  there 
one  will  find  a  truly  local  dish,  born  of  the  later  prosperity  of 
the  people.  Such  is  “  perfection  poached  eggs,”  where  the  eggs 
are  poached  on  cream  instead  of  boiling  water.  The  abundance 
of  wild  grapes  led  the  housekeeper  in  Indiana  to  evolve  a  spicy 
jelly  to  be  eaten  with  meats  and  called  “venison  jelly.”  It  is 
made  from  wild  grapes  and  cider  vinegar,  a  pint  of  vinegar  to  a 
peck  of  picked  grapes,  and  spiced  with  cloves  and  cinnamon. 

All  “the  State  of  Maine”  knows  what  to  have  for  dinner  on 
Friday.  It  is  “codfish  and  scraps.”  This  does  not  sound 
especially  appetizing  and  yet  it  has  held  its  sway  from  time  im¬ 
memorial.  The  cook  boils  the  salted  fish  in  one  piece,  changing 
the  water  till  the  fish  is  sufficiently  freshened,  and  when  it  is 
cooked  it  is  served  on  a  platter  with  a  little  butter  scattered 
over  it.  Salt  pork  is  cut  into  small  dice  and  fried  till  crisp; 
then  the  scraps  and  the  gravy  which  exudes  from  the  pork  in 
frying  ate  poured  into  the  gravy  boat.  Potatoes  and  red  beets 
are  boiled  and  served  whole,  and  over  them  and  the  fish  each 
true  son  of  Maine  pours  such  a  portion  of  gravy  as  suits  him. 
Buckwheat  cakes,  which  the  Vermont  woman  often  prepares  for 
breakfast,  may  not  be  indigenous  to  her  State,  but  they  and 
their  related  graham  and  wheat  flour  pancakes  and  Avaflles  are 
genuine  American  dishes,  and  the  maple  syrup  the  Vermont 
woman  serves  with  her  cakes  is  an  entirely  local  product,  born  of 
her  needs,  taught  to  her  kindred  by  the  Indians  and  fostered  by 
the  forests  around  her.  These  northern  housewives  have  utilized 
this  syrup  and  the  sugar  made  from  it  and  added  its  flavor  to 
many  dishes.  Frosting  made  of  this  sugar  has  a  melting,  deli- 
cious,  original  flaAmr  which,  once  tasted,  is  never  forgotten. 
Original,  too,  in  Vermont  is  that  homely  breakfast  dish,  corned 
beef  hash  with  beets  in  it.  The  mixture  is  compounded  in  the 
proportion  of  thirds,  each  ingredient  previously  cooked.  It  is 
moistened  with  hot  Avater  or  milk  while  cooking,  liberally 
seasoned  with  butter  and  served  smoking  hot. 
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Philadelphia,  whose  proud  boast  is  that  it  is  the  City  of  homes, 
has  added  to  the  list  of  native  dishes  its  famous  “  scrapple.” 
This  dish  is  diligently  made  every  Autumn  all  over  the  State, 
and  so  good  is  it  that  it  has  escaped  State  lines  and  can  be 
found  in  the  markets  of  the  neighboring  cities.  Besides  “  scrap¬ 
ple,”  Pennsylvania  has  yet  another  native  food  in  its  preserve 
called  “  butter,”  a  queer  misnomer  which  arose  partly  from  the 
butter-like  firmness  of  the  preserve  and  because  it  is  often  spread 
on  bread  instead  of  butter.  It  is  made  of  apples,  grapes,  plums 
and  peaches  and  its  preparation  is  especially  carried  on  among 
its  Dutch — properly  German  people.  The  idea  has  been  adopted 
in  the  great  fruit-growing  region  of  New  York,  and  yearly,  when 
grapes  are  ripe  along  the  lake  counties,  the  kitchens  are  odorous 
with  the  slow-cooking  grape-butter.  Western  States  where  there 
are  orchards  follow  the  same  custom  which  the  pioneer  woman 
tried  with  the  sour,  native  crab-apple  and  wild  plum,  and  in 
New  England  the  Shaker  communities  make  a  similar  preserve 
and  call  it  Shaker  apple-sauce.  Maryland  has  two  famous  dishes, 
stewed  terrapin  and  beaten  biscuit,  but  of  late  years  these  are 
made  in  many  localities,  though  the  decrease  of  terrapin  has 
restricted  its  cookery  to  a  very  limited  region. 

Like  corn,  the  potato,  though  we  call  it  Irish,  is  a  food  which 
the  world  owes  to  America,  but  the  methods  of  cooking  it,  sav¬ 
ing  the  plain  baked,  boiled  or  fried,  are  largely  of  foreign  im¬ 
portation.  But  from  sweet  potatoes  American  cooks  have  evolved 
several  new  dishes.  This  potato,  or,  properly,  batata,  is  of  East 
India  origin  but  it  grows  in  the  United  States  as  far  north 
as  New  Jersey,  west  to  Kansas,  where  every  farmer  raises 
enough  for  his  own  use,  throughout  the  south  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  From  it  we  have  sweet-potato  pies,  fritters  and  cake, 
but  it  is  in  Florida  that  we  find  the  sweet-potato  pone,  the  cake 
above  all  other  cakes  of  old  Floridians.  The  same  flowery 
peninsula  boasts  another  original  dish,  besides  those  made  from 


the  guava,  whose  jelly  forms  a  modest  item  in  the  State’s  exports, 
and  this  is  Florida  fishballs.  These  owe  their  excellence  to  the 
fish  which  is  mixed  with  the  sweet  potato  and  could  not  well  be 
reproduced  in  a  region  where  mullet  is  not  “  raised.” 

In  California  and  the  states  bordering  on  Mexico  much  of  the 
food  shows  a  distinct  Mexican  or  Spanish  origin  with  its  fre¬ 
quent  admixture  of  beans,  garlic,  pepper  and  onions.  But  so 
close  has  this  adoption  of  Mexican  methods  become  and  so  well 
adapted  is  it  to  the  climate  and  people,  that  the  dishes  may  be  said 
to  be  naturalized  citizens  of  our  dietetic  world.  Two  dishes, 
tomales  and  cMli-con-carni ,  are  favorite  but  rarely  heard-of  dishes 
outside  of  Texas.  Now  and  then  a  New  York  street  vender 
offers  tomales  to  a  small,  venturesome  public,  but  the  Mexicans 
in  Texas  derive  a  steady  income  from  their  sale,  carrying  them 
around  in  the  afternoon  and  crying,  “  Tomales,  tomales  calan- 
thes !”  Both  dishes  are  made  from  beef,  chopped  finely  and  sea¬ 
soned  heavily  with  pepper  and  garlic.  The  tomales  have  corn 
meal  mixed  in  the  beef  and  are  cooked  by  steaming  small  por¬ 
tions  tied  up  in  white  corn  husks.  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
mention  all  the  native  dishes,  many  of  which  are  well  known 
and  described  in  books  on  cookery,  but  when  we  realize  the 
variety  possible,  would  it  not  be  both  sensible  and  palatable  to 
use  native  food  products  when  in  their  best  estate  in  formal 
meals,  instead  of  clinging  to  dishes  prescribed  by  those  unac¬ 
quainted  with  our  dietetic  conditions  ?  Fish  and  oysters,  for 
instance,  are  not  to  be  found  in  their  perfection  away  from  the 
sea-board,  but  the  inland  housewife  has  eggs,  vegetables  and 
poultry,  each  in  its  season  easily  at  hand.  IIow  much  better 
than  flavorless  fish  would  be  corn- oysters  or  delicious  sweet 
corn  on  the  ear  !  What  a  toothsome  entree  can  be  made  from 
the  purple  egg-plant  or  ruddy  tomato  !  By  doing  this  the  food 
resources  of  our  great  country  would  be  more  fully  appreciated 
and  the  human  element  of  higher  Americanism  better  fed. 


AAONG  THE  NEWEST  gooRs. 


From  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  : 

Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  by  John  T.  Morse, 
Jr.  In  Two  Volumes. 

Of  course,  there  had  to  be  a  “Life”  of  the  dear  old  Auto¬ 
crat,  and  this  one  by  his  wife’s  nephew  is  everything  that  pains¬ 
taking  research  and  conscientious  discrimination  could  make  it. 
And  yet,  as  its  compiler  concedes,  Dr.  Holmes  had  already  put 
not  only  the  best,  but  absolutely  all,  both  of  and  about  himself, 
into  his  books.  Apart  from  his  stay  as  a  medical  student  in  Paris, 
his  anatomy  lectures  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  at  Har¬ 
vard,  certain  uncomfortable  experiences  as  a  literary  lecturer 
and  a  flying  trip  abroad  in  his  old  age,  Dr.  Holmes’  eighty-five 
years  slipped  away  so  placidly  uneventful  in  his  beloved  Boston 
that  he  scarcely  exaggerated  in  writing  to  Lowell :  “  The  migra¬ 
tions  of  the  Vicar  and  his  wife  from  the  blue  bed  to  the  brown 
were  hardly  more  monotonous  than  the  pendulum  swing  of  my 
existence,  so  far  as  all  outward  occurrences  go.”  Nevertheless, 
he  was  in  close  spiritual  touch  with  all  the  generations  he  lived 
through,  and  because  of  his  gift  for  putting  his  peculiarly 
pleasant  personality  into  his  work,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is 
another  author,  English  or  American,  with  whom  those  who 
read  books  feel  so  well  acquainted  or  for  whom  myriads  who 
never  met  him  face  to  face  cherish  an  affection  so  sincere. 
Mr.  Morse  gives  space  to  the  poet’s  ancestry,  honored  in  the 
annals  of  New  England  genealogy;  to  his  autobiographical 
notes,  rather  dry  and  fragmentary ;  to  his  student  letters  from 
Paris,  gay  with  the  glint  of  the  boulevards  and  anxious  lest  his 
financial  support  be  cut  off ;  to  the  fierce  controversy  excited 
by  his  discovery  of  the  contagiousness  of  puerperal  fever,  his 
one  original  contribution  to  medical  science ;  to  his  perennial 
delight  in  the  Saturday  Club,  where  he  was  the  life  of  gatherings 
that  included  Emerson,  Motley,  Hawthorne,  Whittier,  Lowell, 
Longfellow,  Agassiz  and  Sumner ;  to  the  amiable  vanity  which 
made  him  the  victim  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  literary  Greeks 
bearing  gifts ;  to  interesting  facts  regarding  his  books  and  the 
why  and  how  they  were  written ;  to  the  scientific  and  bravely  dis¬ 
passionate  spirit  with  which  he  watched  the  lapsing  of  his 
powers,  and  to  the  sweetly  serene  and  painless  “last  scene  of 
all”  on  Oct.  7,  1894.  Letter  writing,  his  kinsman  tells  us,  was 
to  Dr.  Holmes  an  irksome  task,  and  yet  the  epistles  to  Lowell, 
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Motley,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  and  others  scat¬ 
tered  all  through  the  first  volume  and  making  up  two  solid 
thirds  of  the  second,  so  sparkle  with  the  delightful,  glancing 
humor  of  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  that  the  reader 
sees  Dr.  Holmes  dreaded  correspondence  because  he  could  not 
bring  to  it  anything  but  his  best,  and  expended  alike  upon  pri¬ 
vate  friends  and  public  patrons  the  pure  gold  of  his  fancy.  The 
letters  amplify  if  they  do  not  throw  new  light  upon  the  Doctor’s 
religious  views,  which  he  epitomizes  in  this  picturesque  estimate 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher:  “  His  inherited  theology  hangs  about 
him  in  rags  and  shows  the  flesh  of  honest  manhood  in  a  way  to 
frighten  all  his  co-religionists.”  His  sturdy  New  England  patriot¬ 
ism  during  the  Rebellion  flames  out  in  a  letter  to  Motley  with 
stinging  denunciation  of  young  men  “whose  hands  lie  cold  and 
flabby  in  yours  as  the  fins  of  a  fish,  on  the  morning  of  a  victory. 
Oh,  if  the  bullets  would  only  go  to  the  hearts  that  have  no  warm 
human  blood  in  them  !  ”  He  had  a  good  talk  with  Grant,  “  one 
of  the  stillest,  simplest  men  I  ever  saw.”  Peppering  the  two 
volumes  are  phrases  as  felicitously  picture-making  as  the  famous 
ones  alluding  to  the  Boston  State  House  as  the  hub  of  the  solar 
system,  and  the  trolley  car  as  the  broom- handle  train.  Thus  he 
likens  Emerson,  fastidiously  choosing  his  words  in  conversation, 
to  a  cat  picking  her  footsteps  in  wet  weather  and,  again,  to  “  an 
iconoclast  without  a  hammer,  who  took  down  our  idols  from 
their  pedestals  so  tenderly  that  it  seemed  like  an  act  of  wor¬ 
ship.”  William  IV.,  whom  he  saw  at  the  opera  in  1834,  he 
describes  as  resembling  a  retired  butcher  and  as  wiping  “  the 
royal  perspiration  from  a  face  which  is  probably  the  largest 
uncivilized  spot  in  England.”  It  makes  one  realize  the  lapse  of 
time  to  see  the  august  lady  who  for  more  than  half  a  century 
has  occupied  the  throne  of  England  mentioned  as  “  a  nice, 
fresh-looking  girl,  blonde,  and  rather  pretty.”  But,  alas,  of  the 
table  talk  and  post-prandial  gladness  in  which  Dr.  Holmes  beamed 
“fair  as  a  star  when  only  one  is  shining  in  the  sky,”  and  of 
which  one  as  near  him  as  Mr.  Morse  might  have  been  expected 
to  preserve  many  sparkling  examples,  there  is  simply  nothing  at 
all!  The  compiler’s  explanation  is  this  touching  tribute :  “His 
talk  is  remembered  as  the  scenery  of  the  clouds  is  remembered, 
a  picture  dwelling  in  the  mind  but  never  to  be  produced  to  eyes 
which  looked  not  upon  it.”  Some  capital  portraits,  a  fac-simile 
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of  the  manuscript  of  “  The  Last  Leaf  ”  and  other  illustrations 
add  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

From  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York  : 

A  Humble  Enterprise,  by  Ada  Cambridge. 

The  Sentimental  Sex ,  by  Gertrude  Warden. 

Ye/d,  a  Tale  of  the  New  York  Ghetto,  by  A.  Cahan. 

A  Journey  in  Other  Woi'lds,  by  John  Jacob  Astor. 

Familiar  ' Trees  and  Their  Leaves,  by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews. 

Ada  Cambridge  writes  clean,  natural,  interesting  stories,  her 
latest,  A  Humble  Enterprise,  being  delightfully  domestic  and 
wholesome.  It  is  a  tale  of  Melbourne  and,  in  a  retrospective 
way,  measures  and  weighs  acquired  and  inherited  positions, 
character  and  pretence,  and  shows,  as  if  unintentionally,  the 
differences  between  them.  Virtue  lias  its  reward  and  it  is 
delightful  to  follow  its  approaches  toward  the  recognition  of  its 
worth.  Perhaps  it  is  because  of  its  date  in  this  peculiar  cen¬ 
tury  that  courage  and  practicality  characterize  the  women  of  a 
family  bereft  of  support,  while  the  man  is  a  cheap  fellow,  with¬ 
out  self-respect  and  living  for  the  eyes  of  his  social  superiors. 
The  sweet  naturalness  of  this  simple  romance  will  charm  and 
satisfy  where  thrilling  adventures  would  stir,  worry  and  weary 
and  leave  an  unpleasant  wake  of  memories. 

The  title  of  Gertrude  Warden’s  novel,  The  Sentimental  Sex, 
is  one  of  several  interesting  and  not  too  agreeable  surprises. 
She  describes  the  sex  alluded  to  by  one  individual  and  this  one 
is  a  man !  The  story  opens  in  Australia,  its  hero  being  a 
fatherless  boy  reared  by  a  good  mother  and  a  money-getting 
uncle.  His  ideal  of  womanhood  was  established  by  his  gentle 
and  sweet  mother’s  character  and  life  and  it  was  rigidly  cor¬ 
rect — so  rigid,  indeed,  as  to  be  inflexible.  Of  course,  he  was 
disappointed  in  the  women  he  found  in  the  lower  literary  circles 
of  London.  The  story  having  been  written  by  a  woman,  its 
readers  cannot  escape  a  painful  curiosity  about  her  intimate 
knowledge  of  a  sex  which  she  describes  as  utterly  coarse  and 
almost  if  not  quite  without  heart — saving,  of  course,  the  afore¬ 
said  mother  of  the  sentimental  hero.  However,  it  is  well  told. 

If,  as  seems  likely,  Yekl  was  written  by  a  Jew,  he  must  have 
blushed  as  he  wrote.  How  could  one  of  his  race  have  divulged 
the  cravenness  of  Suffolk  Street,  here  denominated  the  ‘'Ghetto 
of  the  American  Metropolis?”  It  is  a  terrible  picture  of  toil 
and  moral  degradation.  A  Jewish  divorce  and  two  consequent 
marriages  arrange  a  lurid  climax  for  a  story  that  does  no  credit 
to  the  literary  gifts  of  its  author. 

No  one  can  justly  accuse  the  Astor  family  of  lacking  imag¬ 
ination  since  William  Waldorf  upset  history  in  Italy,  and  John 
Jacob  overturned  the  laws  of  gravity  by  discovering  and  using 
its  counteract,  as  told  in  a  wondrous  tale  of  experiences  that 
almost  obliterate  the  splendors  of  Bulwer’s  Coming  Race  and 
Rider  Haggard’s  She.  During  the  visit  of  the  hero  to  Jupiter 
and  other  planets  by  means  of  the  harnessed  energy  of  what 
he  calls  “apergy,”  hooded  in  a  dexterously  made  balloon,  he 
hears  the  flowers  sing  and  sees  birds  carry  messages ;  he  goes  to 
Paradise  and  Sheol,  is  a  spirit  in  the  heavens,  visits  grave¬ 
yards,  sees  ghosts  and  meets  monsters,  plans  to  blow  up  the 
Aleutian  Islands  to  allow  warm  Pacific  Ocean  currents  to  flow 
through  Behring  Straits  and  thus  raise  the  temperature  of  our 
Alaskan  possessions  to  agricultural  requirements,  and  does 
many  more  wonderful  things,  all  of  which  are  delightfully  well 
described. 

Familiar  Trees  and  Their  Leaves  is  an  illustrated  volume 
devoted  to  advancing  our  intimacy  with  inarticulate  friends. 
We  know  human  beings  by  their  faces  and  call  them  by  their 
proper  names.  F.  Schuyler  Mathews  shows  us  by  pictures  and 
descriptions  how  to  treat  trees  with  which  we  are  associated 
so  that  we  may  befriend  them  as  they  do  us.  He  quotes 
Whittier : 

Bring  us  the  airs  of  hills  and  forests, 

The  sweet  aroma  of  birch  and  pine; 

Give  us  a  waft  of  the  North- wind  laden 
With  sweetbriar  odors  and  breath  of  kine. 

“Everyone,”  he  writes,  “loves  the  trees,  though  he  may  not 
know  it,  and  it  often  happens  that  those  love  them  best  who 
know  them  least.”  This  valuable  and  charming  book  affords  a 
formal  presentation  that  will,  with  opportunity,  ripen  into  a 
loving  intimacy  with  these  leafy  comrades. 

From  the  Lothrop  Publishing  Company,  Boston  : 

Mopsey,  Her  Tangles  and  Triumphs,  by  Kate  Tannatt  Woods. 

Making  Fate ,  by  “Pansy”  (Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden). 

The  publishers  in  a  note  call  Mopsey  “  a  story  for  girls.”  It 
is  equally  a  book  for  boys,  also  for  men  and  women  who  want 
to  know  in  what  manner  they  may  do  their  share  towards 


helping  the  poor  and  ignorant  to  better  conditions  mentally, 
morally  and  materially.  The  story  is  told  agreeably  and  the 
interest  is  well  sustained.  Its  plot  is  so  tangled  that  its  grati 
fying  unravelling  will  absorb  readers  of  all  ages.  Of  course, 
many  of  its  coincidences  are  almost  too  happy  to  be  probable 
and  a  few  of  the  characters  are  too  good  to  be  quite  true,  but  in 
neither  case  are  the  conditions  indicated  better  than  our  ideals 
of  the  best,  and  have  we  not  come  to  believe — almost — that  the 
ideal  is  the  real  ? 

Making  Fate  is  a  curious  mixture  of  the  religion  that  can  be 
talked  and  that  which  can  be  practiced,  of  sentimentality  and 
personal  piety,  of  love-making  and  prayer-meetings,  in  almost 
irreverent  fashion.  If  personal  religion  is  truly  devout  and 
reverent,  it  is  not  discussed  at  afternoon  visitings.  A  place  for  all 
things,  “  Pansy,”  and  vital  piety  is  for  conduct  and  the  closet. 

From  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York  : 

The  Master  Craftsman,  by  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

From  Whose  Bourne ,  by  Robert  Barr. 

The  Finding  of  Lot's  Wife,  by  Walter  Clark. 

Walter  Besant  wrote  books  that  compelled  reflection  and  a 
wider  and  kinder-eyed  observation  of  those  persons  who  did 
not  very  much  concern  us  until  he  showed  us  that  we  ought  to 
consider  them  with  human  and  humane  interest.  Sir  Walter 
has  found  himself,  since  he  was  knighted,  in  a  mood  to  discuss 
the  value  of  titles  and  weigh  their  influence  against  character, 
conduct,  practical  issues  and  individuality.  His  latest  story, 
The  Master  Craftsman,  could  not  have  been  written  until  he 
had  acquired  a  title.  What  he  makes  one  of  his  heroes  say 
and  do  would  once  have  been  accounted  a  rank  growth  of  envy, 
and  his  “Craftsman”  a  vulgar  aspirant  for  social  recognition. 
Misjudgments  of  the  author’s  meanings  are  now  impossible.  1 
The  value  he  sets  upon  prevailing  social  customs  will  be 
accepted  by  many  a  man  who  needs  reformation  in  those  little 
things  that,  if  ignored,  will  close  doors  to  him  that  he  is  worthy 
by  his  attainments  to  find  wide  open.  Even  character  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  customs,  as  one  of  the  personages  of  the  story 
found  out  after  years  of  scorning  evening  clothes  and  the  proper 
uses  of  fork  and  napkin.  Many  of  the  lower  routes  to  political 
power  are  pointed  out,  and,  little  as  he  respects  them,  when  he 
finds  that  there  are  no  other  paths  leading  to  what  he  wants  he 
takes  them  at  as  clean  and  easy  stages  as  he  can  find.  He 
begins  by  scorning  such  conventions  but  finds  them  both  profit¬ 
able  andagreeable  when  he  is  farther  along.  He  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  admit  that  his  old  unpolished  shoes  and  working  coat 
were  offensive  when  worn  at  the  wrong  time  and  place.  Many 
a  man  whose  vanity  refuses  to  let  him  inquire  about  les  con¬ 
venances  will  bless  Walter  Besant  for  this  story. 

The  mystery  of  an  accident  that  was  supposed  to  have  been 
a  crime  is  solved  by  two  sets  of  detectives,  one  working  in  this 
life  and  one  supposed  to  be  invisible  to  mortal  sight.  In  From 
Whose  Bourne  Robert  Barr  pictures  the  disembodied  as  the 
only  live  folk,  and  visits  them  with  much  misery  when  they  do 
not  attend  solely  to  the  affairs  of  the  world  they  have  reached. 
Looking  after  the  interests  of  those  not  yet  dead  to  the  flesh,  he 
represents  as  a  painful  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  useless  under¬ 
taking.  He  may  know  of  what  he  writes,  but  it  is  not  likely 
he  does.  Had  he  finished  the  sentence  from  which  he  clipped 
off  the  title  to  his  little  book,  conclusion  would  have  been  made 
without  reading  through  his  bit  of  romance. 

Alfred  Clark  found  Lot’s  wife.  At  least  he  tells  ttie  story  of 
her  alleged  discovery  in  a  cave  in  a  desert.  Her  brilliantly 
beautiful  salt  statue  blinded  many  who  ventured  into  her  re¬ 
treat,  maddened  others  and  killed  scores  of  travellers.  Indeed, 
to  believe  Alfred  Clark,  bodies  preserved  by  the  salt  in  the  air 
and  water  lie  in  vast  numbers  in  the  cave  of  Lot’s  wife.  But 
prayers  and  miracles  rescued  and  restored  the  English  travellers 
who  people  the  story.  A  sheik’s  beautiful  daughter  is  one  of 
its  heroines.  Novel  readers  who  like  to  be  carried  quite  beyond 
the  ordinary  facts  of  this  prosaic  state  of  existence  will  be 
delighted  by  this  original  tale. 

From  Lee  and  Shepard,  Boston  : 

Blind  Leaders  of  the  Blind,  by  James  R.  Cooke,  M.  D. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  blind  lad  who  became  a  wise  and  good 
man  through  much  tribulation,  and  among  its  characters  figure 
many  bad  people,  some  good  ones  and  several  that  are  very 
clever.  It  carries  its  readers  from  a  Southern  plantation  peopled 
by  warm-hearted  men  and  women,  to  Beacon  Street  and  Boston 
clubs,  to  Kansas  and  its  wide  spaces  and  on  and  on  up  and 
down  the  country,  establishing  a  curious  interest  everywhere. 
For  the  blind  .man  a  mystic  combination  of  twelve  metals  is 
devised.  Placed  upon  his  brow  or  eyes,  he  can  see  and  with 
this  power  strange  things  come  to  pass. 
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HOUSEKEEPERS’  DEPARTMENT. 

(This  department  is  open  to  all  inquirers  desiring  information  on  household  topics  of  any  description.) 


Toronto  : — We  append  a  simple  receipt  for  making  grape 
wine :  Place  twenty  pounds  of  ripe,  fresh-picked  and  well 
selected  grapes  in  a  stone  jar,  and  pour  on  them  six  quarts  of 
boiling  water ;  when  the  water  has  cooled  enough,  squeeze  the 
grapes  well  with  the  hand;  cover  the  jar  with  a  cloth,  and  let  it 
stand  for  three  days;  then  press  out  the  juice  and  add  ten 
pounds  of  crushed  sugar.  After  it  has  stood  for  a  week,  skim, 
strain  and  bottle  it,  corking  loosely.  When  the  fermentation  is 
complete,  strain  it  again  and  bottle,  corking  tightly.  Lay  the 
bottles  on  their  sides  in  a  cool  place. 

To  make  braised  tongue  with  aspic  jelly,  boil  the  tongue  until 
tender,  then  place  it  in  a  stew-pan  with  two  onions,  a  head  of 
celery,  four  cloves  and  salt  and  pepper;  cover  it  with  the  liquor 
it  was  boiled  in;  add  to  it  a  glassful  of  brandy,  a  tea-spoonful  of 
sugar,  a  blade  of  mace,  a  bunch  of  thyme  and  a  bunch  of  pars¬ 
ley.  Let  it  simmer  gently  for  two  hours.  Take  out  the  tongue, 
strain  the  liquor  it  was  boiled  in,  and  add  to  it  a  box  of  gela¬ 
tine  which  has  been  soaked  in  a  gobletful  of  cold  water.  Heat 
it  and  pour  over  the  tongue.  Serve  cold. 

To  prepare  spiced  beef,  choose  twelve  pounds  of  the  round, 
rump  or  thick  flank  of  beef,  and  rub  it  all  over  thoroughly 
with  half  a  pound  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  then  let  it  stand  for 
two  days.  Meanwhile  pound  together  a  large  tea-spoonful  of 
mace,  one  of  black  pepper,  and  two  cloves,  half  a  tea-spoon¬ 
ful  of  cayenne,  one  small  nutmeg,  not  quite  one  ounce  of  salt¬ 
petre,  and  two  ounces  of  juniper  berries;  mix  all  this  well  with 
a  little  sugar,  then  rub  it  thoroughly  into  the  beef.  Again  let  it 
stand  for  three  days,  then  add  half  a  pound  of  tine  salt  to 
the  pickle  that  will  have  formed,  and  rub  the  meat  well  daily 
for  twelve  days,  being  careful  to  turn  it  each  day.  You  will 
find  it  best,  if  possible,  to  get  a  man  to  do  this  rubbing,  as  it 
requires  much  strength.  Then  either  hang  up  the  beef  to  dry  like 
a  tongue  or  cook  it  at  once,  thus :  Wash  it  lightly,  tie  it  into 
good  shape,  and  place  it  in  a  pan  that  very  nearly  fits  it,  pour 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  good  beef  stock  upon  it,  and  when  this 
begins  to  boil,  skim  it  thoroughly,  add  a  small  onion,  two  large 
or  four  small  carrots  and  a  good  bunch  of  herbs.  Bring  all 
this  to  a  boil,  then  let  it  simmer  at  the  side  of  the  stove  for 
four  hours  and  a  half,  when  it  should  be  quite  tender.  If  to  be 
eaten  hot,  dish  and  serve  garnished  with  the  vegetables  and  the 
sauce  in  which  it  was  cooked  thickened  by  a  little  brown  roux 
and  reduced  by  rapid  boiling.  If  wanted  cold,  lift  it  out  of 
the  pan  into  an  earthenware  vessel,  put  a  plate  or  board  on  the 
top  with  a  weight  to  keep  the  meat  in  nice  shape,  pour  the 
liquor  all  around  it,  and  let  it  get  perfectly  cold  in  this  before 
touching  it.  When  cold,  brush  it  over  with  liquid  aspic 
jelly,  and  leave  it  in  a  cool  place  until  set.  This  is  a  really  old 
English  recipe. 

Banbury  Cakes  : — We  are  indebted  to  two  correspondents 
for  recipes  for  Banbury  cakes,  asked  for  through  this  de¬ 
partment.  Some  time  since  Miss  Adeline  T.  Harris  sent  the 
following  : 

Stone  and  chop  a  large  cupful  of  fine  raisins;  chop  also 
enough  of  equal  parts  of  lemon,  citron  and  candied  orange  peel 
to  make  half  a  small  tea-cupful.  Add  the  juice  and  grated  peel 
of  a  large  lemon,  one  egg  beaten  very  light,  ami  a  small  cupful 
of  granulated  sugar.  Mix  these  ingredients  together  very  thor¬ 
oughly;  make  a  firm  but  light  and  flaky  crust  and  roll  it  out  as 
thin  as  possible  on  a  lightly-floured  board,  and  score  in  diamond 
shape  or  squares ;  spread  the  smooth  side  with  the  mince,  and 
cover  with  another  square  in  the  manner  of  a  sandwich.  Make 
the  edges  even  and  bake  a  light-brown,  powdering  with  sugar 
before  serving. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  II.  sends  this  recipe : 

34  pound  table  raisins  seeded  and  chopped  very  fine. 

34  lemon  (juice  and  grated  rind). 

34  orange  “  “  “  “ 

l  table-spoonful  of  rolled  cracker-crumbs 
1  scanty  cupful  of  sugar. 

Make  a  good  paste ;  roll  very  thin  and  cut  out  with  the  lid  of  a 
baking-powder  box ;  put  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  above  mixture 
into  each  cake  and  fold  over  like  a  turn-over ;  wet  the  edges 
with  cold  water  and  press  together ;  bake  for  ten  minutes  in  a 
hot  oven.  When  ready  to  serve  sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar. 


Mrs.  W.  J.  II.: — To  make  delicate  peach  custard  use  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ingredients : 

1  table-spoonful  of  corn-starch.  %  cupful  of  sugar. 

34  dozen  peaches.  1  tea-spoonful  of  butter. 

1  pint  of  boiling  water.  2  eggs. 

3  table- spoonfuls  of  cold  water. 

Mix  the  corn-starch  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  cold  water,, 
add  half  a  cupful  of  the  sugar,  and  stir  well.  Place  the  mix¬ 
ture  in  a  stew-pan,  and  add  the  butter  and  boiling  water,  stirring 
constantly.  Separate  the  yolks  and  whites  of  the  eggs,  beat  the 
yolks  light,  add  to  them  the  remaining  spoonful  of  cold  water, 
and  when  this  mixture  is  thoroughly  blended  stir  it  into  the 
other.  Cook  for  three  minutes,  remove  from  the  fire,  and  set- 
aside  to  cool.  Peel  the  peaches,  cut  them  into  small  pieces, 
and  add  them  to  the  custard  when  it  is  perfectly  cold.  Beat 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  the  remainder  of  the 
sugar  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  minced  peaches,  turn  the 
meringue  over  the  top  of  the  custard,  and  serve  at  once. 

Minnie  II. : — To  make  chicken  tomales,  boil  two  pounds  of 
corn  and  a  handful  of  lime  in  water  enough  to  cover  until  the 
skins  of  the  corn  are  loosened ;  then  wash  the  lime  from  the 
corn,  and  grind  the  latter  very  fine.  Boil  a  large  chicken  (or  a 
little  more  than  three  pounds  of  beef),  and  mix  the  resulting 
liquid  with  the  ground  corn,  adding  a  scanty  pound  of  firm  lard, 
and  salt  to  taste.  Having  boiled  a  pound  of  red  peppers  until 
soft,  remove  the  seeds  and  skins  and  grind  the  peppers  fine ; 
add  three  or  four  pieces  of  garlic  (chopped),  a  small  quantity 
of  sliced  tomato  and  half  a  pound  of  ground  chilis.  Mix  this 
preparation  with  the  chicken  (or  beef) ;  then  fry  for  a  few 
minutes,  boil  for  a  very  short  time,  and  add  salt  to  taste. 
Spread  wet  corn-liusks  with  the  prepared  cornmeal,  put  in  the 
chicken  mixture,  and  then  boiled  eggs,  olives,  raisins,  and 
cucumber,  if  desired.  Then  put  on  another  corn-husk  spread 
with  meal,  tie  up,  and  boil  for  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  an  hour  in  a  gallon  of  water.  When  all  are  half  done  turn 
the  top  ones  over.  The  above  directions  are  calculated  to  make 
a  dozen  tomales. 

S.  A.  W.  Baked  macaroni  with  cheese  is  made  thus : 
Break  the  macaroni  into  inch  lengths,  but  do  not  wash  it,  and 
throw  it  into  boiling  salted  water.  Stir  frequently  to  prevent  it 
settling  to  the  bottom,  and  boil  slowly.  Macaroni  does  not 
nearly  reach  its  full  size  when  boiled  rapidly,  hence  forty-five 
minutes  is  none  too  long  to  allow  for  its  cooking.  Turn  it  when 
done  into  a  colander  and  drain  well.  Arrange  a  layer  of  maca¬ 
roni  in  the  bottom  of  a  pudding  dish  and  upon  it  strew  some 
rich  cheese  (the  Parmesan  is  generally  used)  and  scatter  over 
this  some  bits  of  butter.  Add  a  sprinkling  of  salt  and  pepper, 
then  another  layer  of  macaroni  and  cheese,  and  fill  the  dish  in 
this  order,  having  the  macaroni  at  the  top  buttered  well  but 
without  the  cheese.  Add  a  few  spoonfuls  of  milk  and  bake 
slowly  until  of  a  golden-brown  hue,  half  an  hour  being  usually 
sufficient.  Serve  in  the  dish  in  which  it  was  baked. 

Directions  for  putting  up  pickles  are  given  in  “The  Perfect 
Art  of  Canning  and  Preserving,”  published  by  us  at  fid.  or  15 
cents. 

B.  A.  B.  : — Excellent  lemon  jelly  may  be  made  of 

34  box  of  gelatine. 

34  pint  of  cold  water. 

1  “  “  boiling  water. 

1  cupful  of  sugar. 

2  lemons  (juice). 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  cold  water  for  two  hours ;  when  it  is 
dissolved  pour  on  it  the  boiling  water,  stir  well,  add  the  sugar, 
and  when  nearly  cold  add  the  lemon  juice.  Strain  through  a 
sieve  into  a  mould  and  set  away  to  harden.  Add  less  sugar  if 
the  mixture  prove  too  sweet. 

Britannia  Maid  : — For  Sidney  cakes,  line  small  oval  moulds 
very  thinly  with  short  paste,  trim  off  the  edges  and  place  inside 
each  case  three  dried  cherries.  Cover  these  entirely  with  a 
layer  of  almond  and  place  the  cases  on  a  baking  tin.  Cook  in 
a  moderate  oven  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  then  remove  them 
from  the  tins.  Allow  them  to  cool  and  glaze  and  ornament  the 
tops  with  a  little  icing  in  any  pretty  design. 
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THE  DELINEATOR. 


PERSONS  SUBSCRIBING  for  The  Delineator  are  re- 
'q  nested  to  specify  particularly  the  Number  with  which  they 
wish  the  subscription  to  commence.  Subscriptions  will  not  be 
received  for  a  shorter  term  than  One  Year  and  are  always  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  ' 

TO  SECURE  SPECIFIC  NUMBERS  of  The  Delineator. 

_ To  secure  the  filling  of  orders  for  The  Delineator  of  any 

specific  Edition,  we  should  receive  them  by  or  before  the  tenth 
of  the  month  preceding  the  date  of  issue.  For  instance  :  Parties 
wishing  The  Delineator  for  November  will  be  certain  to  secure 
copies  of  that  Edition  by  sending  in  their  orders  by  the  tenth  of 
October.  _ 


YO  PARTIES  ORDERING  by  mail  from  us  or  our  Agents. 
—In  sending  money  through  the  mail,  to  us  or  to  agents  for  the 
sale  of  our  goods,  we  advise  the  use  of  a  Post-Office  Order,  an 
Express  Money-Order,  a  Bank  Check  or  Draft  or  a  Registered 

Letter.  .  ^  .. 

Should  a  Post-Office  Order  sent  to  us  go  astray  m  the  mails, 
we  can  readily  obtain  a  duplicate  here  and  have  it  cashed.  An 
Express  Money -Order  is  equally  safe  and  often  less  expensive. 
Bank  Drafts  or  Checks,  being  valuable  only  to  those  in  whose 
favor  they  are  drawn,  are  reasonably  certain  of  delivery. 

A  registered  Letter,  being  regularly  numbered,  can  be  easily 
traced  to  its  point  of  detention,  should  it  not  reach  us  in  ordin¬ 
ary  course.  To  facilitate  tracing  a  delayed  Registered  Letter, 
the  complaining  correspondent  should  obtain  its  Number  from 
the  local  postmaster  and  send  the  same  to  us. 


THE  FOLLOWING  COMMUNICATION  may  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  some  of  our  readers :  tl,  1MC 

Bedford,  Ind.,  August  12,  1896. 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Co.,  New  York, 

Dear  Sirs: — Some  time  ago  I  ordered  Child  Life  from  you  and  m 
due  time  it  came  and  I  was  highly  delighted  with  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  publications  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  If  some  moneyed 
philanthropist  wanted  to  benefit  the  world,  I  know  of  no  better  way 
than  to  place  a  copy  in  every  home  in  the  land.  My  philanthropy  is 
necessarily  on  a  small  scale— but  I  gave  my  book  away  to  a  mother 
of  seven  children,  upon  the  condition  that  if  I  could  not  get  another 
I  should  have  it  again.  Enclosed  please  find  sixty-five  cents  m 
stamps  for  which  please  send  me  four  copies  of  Child  Life,  l  sup¬ 
pose  five  cents  will  cover  postage.  I  wish  my  order  was  for  one 
thousand  copies.  It  is  such  a  help  to  young  mothers. 

Yours  sincerely, 

CATHARINE  PARKS  MULKY. 


KINDERGARTEN  PAPERS.— Mrs.  Sara  Miller  Kirby,  the 
author  of  these  papers,  is  one  of  the  foremost  Kmdergartners 
of  the  country.  She  makes  comprehensive  and  popular  review 
of  the  whole  Kindergarten  system,  and  then  proceeds  to  a 
detailed  description  of  the  gifts,  occupations  and  games  and  of 
the  way  they  are  used.  There  are  also  chapters  on  Christmas 
work,  on  the  home  Kindergarten,  on  training  and  training 
schools,  on  the  preparation  of  topics  and  on  the  literature  and 
materials  used.  Price,  4s.  or  $1.00  per  Copy. 


THE  HOME  is  an  attractive  pamphlet  containing  experienced 
advice  upon  the  selection  of  a  Residence,  Sanitation,  Renovation, 
Furnishing,  Upholstering,  Table  Service,  Carving,  House  Clean¬ 
ing  The  Repairing  of  China,  Preservation  of  Furs,  The  Cleaning 
ofLaces  Feathers  and  Gloves,  and  a  variety  of  facts  helpful  to  the 
housekeeper.  Price,  Is.  (by  post,  Is.  2d.)  or  25  cents  per  Copy. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS— We  wish  to  state  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  answer  questions  in  the  number  of  the  magazine 
subsequent  to  that  already  in  the  hands  of  correspondents..  I  he 
enormous  edition  of  The  Delineator  compels  an  early  going  to 


m<r>  press,  and  questions  to  which  answers  are  desired  in 
I  a  certain  magazine  should  reach  us  not  later  than  the- 

*  fifth  of  the  second  month  preceding  the  month  speci¬ 
fied.  For  instance,  letters  to  be  answered  in  The 
Delineator  for  December  should  reach  us  before  the 
fifth  of  October.  Letters  for  the  correspondents’ 
column  of  the  magazine,  addressed  to  the  firm,  will 
find  their  Avay  into  the  proper  channel.  Correspond¬ 
ents  who  desire  answers  by  mail  must  enclose  stamp  for  postage. 


THE  DINING-ROOM  AND  ITS  APPOINTMENTS. — 
This  pamphlet  is  issued  in  the  interests  of  the  home,  and  is  of 
special  value  to  wives  and  daughters,  who,  by  their  individual 
care  and  efforts,  are  home-makers.  It  contains  illustrated  sug¬ 
gestions  for  furnishing  a  dining-room;  instructions  for  its  care 
and  that  of  its  general  belongings ;  the  laying  of  the  table  for 
special  and  ordinary  occasions;  designs  for  and  descriptions 
and  illustrations  of  decorated  table-linen  ;  fancy  folding  of  nap¬ 
kins  •  and  detailed  instructions  for  polite  deportment  at  the  table,, 
etc./etc.  Price,  Is.  (by  post,  Is.  2d.)  or  25  cents  per  Copy. 


RECITATIONS  AND  HOW  TO  RECITE.— This  pamphlet 
(already  in  its  second  edition)  consists  of  a  large  collection  of 
famous  and  favorite  recitations,  and  also  includes  some  novelties 
in  the  way  of  poems  and  monologues  sure  to  meet  with  general 
approval.  It  is  an  eminently  satisfactory  work  from  which  to 
choose  recitations  for  the  parlor,  school  exhibitions,  church  enter¬ 
tainments,  etc.  Price,  Is.  (by  post,  Is.  2d.)  or  25  cents  per  Copy. 


DOGS,  CATS  AND  OTHER  PETS.— A  valuable  pamphlet 
concerning  the  care  of  household  and  other  pets,,  together  with 
interesting  anecdotal  descriptions  of  many  varieties  of  animals, 
insects  and  reptiles  that  have  been  the  pets  of  well-  known 
people.  The  directions  for  the  care  of  pets— especially  dogs 
and  cats — are  authentic  and  practical  and  will  enable  any¬ 
one  to  properly  minister  to  the  necessities  of  pets  either  in  health 
or  illness.  Price,  6d.  (by  post  7|d.)  or  15  cents  per  Copy. 


HEALTH:  HOW  TO  BE  WELL  AND  LIVE  LONG  — 
The  special  mission  of  this  pamphlet  is  fully  indicated  by  its 
sub-title.  Rational  personal  care  of  one’s  natural  physical  con¬ 
dition,  without  the  aid  of  drugs  and  medicines,  except  when 
the  latter  are  absolutely  necessary,  are  two  of  the^  many  strong 
points  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  pamphlet.  Every  chapter 
is  valuable  to  every  reader  of  it;  and  a  perusal  of  the  entire 
collection,  with  an  adoption  of  its  suggestions,  is  almost  an 
assurance  of  an  agreeable,  green  old  age.  Price,  6d.  (by  post, 
7^d.)  or  15  cents  per  Copy.  _ 

MEASURING  TAPES. — No  dressmaker  can  afford  to  be 
without  a  tape-measure  that  is  at  once  accurate  and  legible,  for 
upon  it  as  much  as  upon  any  other  implement  she  uses,  depends 
the  success  of  the  garments  she  makes.  On  another  page  we 
publish  an  advertisement  of  tape-measures  which  are  manu¬ 
factured  expressly  for  us,  and  which  we  guarantee  superior  in 
every  particular.  _ _ 

OF  INTEREST  TO  YOUNG  MOTHERS— We  have  lately 
published  another  edition  of  the  valuable  pamphlet  entitled 
“  Mother  and  Babe :  Their  Comfort  and  Care.”  This  work  is  by 
a  well-known  authority  and  contains  instructions  for  the  mex- 
perienced  regarding  the  proper  clothing  and  nourishment  of 
expectant  mothers  and  of  infants,  and  how  to  treat  small 
children  in  health  and  sickness,  with  full  information  regarding 
layettes  and  their  making.  Price,  6d.  (by  post,  7£d.)  or  15 
cents  per  Copy.  _ 

SOCIAL  EVENING  ENTERTAINMENTS.— The  entertain¬ 
ments  described  are  novel,  original,  amusing  and  instructive 
and  not  of  the  Purely  Conventional  Types.  A  few  of  the  many 
offered  are:  A  “  Literary  Charade  Party,”  “A  Witch  Party,” 
“A  Ghost  Ball,”  “A  Hallowe’en  German,”  “A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Entertainment,”  “A  Flower  Party,”  “A  Fancy-Dress 
Kris  Kringle  Entertainment,”  “  The  Bowers’  Christmas  Tree,” 
“A  St.  Valentine’s  Masquerade  Entertainment,”  etc.,  etc. 
Price,  Is.  (by  post,  Is.  2d.)  or  25  cents  per  Copy. 


THE  DELINEATOR. 


THE  SYMPHONY 


Simply  plays  the  notes  automatically  by  means  of  perforated  rolls— that’s  all: 
you  must  “do  the  rest,”  and  you  can  do  it  nny  way  you  want  to. 

Organists  spend  years  trying  to  master  technique  —  this  instrument  elim¬ 
inates  that  factor  at  the  start.  But  perforated  rolls  are  not  limited'by  the 
natural  disadvantage  of  lack  of  fingers.  These  rolls  have  the  range  of  the 
entire  key-board,  and  the  performer  on  THE  SYMPHONY  can  produce 
orchestral  effects,  of  which  an  organist  can  only  dream. 

Experienced  organ  builders  are  making  it,  and  it  is  the  educated  musicians 
who  are  its  most  enthusiastic  admirers  and  loudest  in  its  praises. 

Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet  giving  full  particulars. 

Prices  5175  to  5800. 

Address:  THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO., 

New  York  Warerooms.  Meriden,  Conn. 

123  5th  Ave.  Sole  Manufacturers.  Estab.  1876. 

©NEILL’S 

Sixth  Avenue,  20th  to  2 1st  Street,  N.  Y. 
Importers  and  Retailers. 


.Silks. 


We  are  closing  out  our  Entire  Stock  of  Printed  India 
Silks  worth  75c.  a  yard  at  39c.,  and  being  convinced 
that  for  the  early  Fall  trade 

Black  Silk  will  be  in  Demand, 

We  offer : 

Black  Brocaded  Satins, 

22  inch,  Elegant  Designs, 

Black  Satin  Duchesse, 

27  inch,  All  Pure  Silk  and  worth  $1.50, 

Also  20,  21  and  22  inch 

White  and  Cream  Duchesse, 

For  Wedding  Dresses,  31.00,  31.25  and  31.50 

Send  for  Samples  of  the  above  and 
any  other  silks  required. 

Send  for  our  Fall  and  Winter  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Mailed  free. 


$1.10 

$1.00 
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BA  lllNG 
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Powder 


Saves 
Labor,  Time, 
Money — Makes 
the  food  more 
delicious  and 
wholesome. 


•absouKely-pure 


•» 


A  Grand  Offer. 

Madame  Ruppert’ s  Face  Bleach 

Almost  Free.  Do  Not  Miss  This  Chance. 

Mme.  Ruppert,  the  Eminent  Complexion  Special¬ 
ist  and  famous  lecturer,  makes  the  following 
liberal  oilers  for  this  month: 

OFFER  NO.  1. 

To  every  purchaser  of  a  $2.00  bottle  of  her  World- 
Renowned  FACE  BREA  CH  she  will  give  a  bar  of 
her  exquisite  Almond  Oil  Soap  FREE.  This  offer 
applies  to  any  who  live  at  a  distance  and  order  by 
mail,  as  well  as  resident  patrons  who  purchase  in 
person. 

OFFER  NO.  2. 

To  ail  who  have  not  tried  her  world-renowned 
FACE  BLEACH  she  offers  to  sell  during  this 
month  a  trial  bottle  for  25  cents.  This  offer  also 
applies  to  any  at  a  distance,  who  will  receive  a 
trial  bottle  in  plain  wrapper,  all  charges  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  25  cents,  either  silver  or  stamps. 

FACE  BLEACH,  which  is  an  external  treatment,  is  solely  the  invention  of 
MME.  A.  HUPPEKT  and  is  the  only  preparation  for  the  complexion  that  has 
withstood  the  test  of  time.  Eighteen  years  it  has  been  manufactured  and  during 
that  time  many  millions  of  bottles  have  been  used.  It  has  uever  failed,  if  used  as 
directed,  to  remove  Tan,  Freckles,  Pimples,  Eczema,  Moth  and,  in  fact,  all  diseases 
the  skin  is  heir  to.  It  is  used  externally  and  when  applied  strikes,  as  it  should, 
at  the  root  of  the  trouble. 

LIVING  EXAMPLES. 


uppert 
FACE  BLEACH 


has  proven  the  effectiveness  of  her 
1ACH  by  having  patients  at  her  office  with 
but  one  side  of  the  face  cleared  at  a  time,  showing  the 
remarkable  difference  between  the  side  cleared  and  the 
side  as  it  was  before  the  application  of  Face  Bleach.  Miss 
Hattie  Trainor,  whose  likeness  is  shown  herewith,  is  now 
on  exhibition  at  her  Parlors,  6  East  14th  Street,  New  York 
City,  with  one  side  of  face  cleared  from  dark,  deep-set 
skin  Freckles,  leaving  the  other  side  as  It  originally  was, 
showing  beyond  doubt  the  wonderful  transformation 
due  to  FACE  BLEACH.  Call  and  see  for  vourself,  or 
write  your  friends  to  call  and  see  for  you.  NO  OTH  ER 
SPECIALIST  HAS  EVER  GIVEN  THIS  ABSO¬ 
LUTE  PROOF. 

Call  or  send  for  Mme.  A.  Ruppert’s  book,  HOW  TO  BE  _ 

BEAUTIFUL,  which  alone  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  Miss  Hattie  Tkainok,  note 
to  every  woman,  and  should  be  read  by  all.  It  is  given  on  exhibition  at  Mme.  A. 
or  sent  FREE.  Ruppert’s  Parlors ,  with  one 

aide  of  face  bleached. 

MME.  A.  RUPPERT,  Leading1  Complexion  Specialist, 


WESTERN  OFFICE: 

235  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


6  EAST  14th  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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On  this  and  the  two  succeeding  pages  is 
illustrated  an  assortment  of 

COSTUMES 

for  Ladies’  Autumn  wear,  which  styles 
our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to 
inspect.  The  Patterns  can  be  had  from 
either  Ourselves  or  Agents  for  the  Sale 
of  our  Goods.  In  ordering  please  specify 
the  Numbers  and  Sizes  desired.  ® 

THE  BDTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  I 

(limited),  g 

171  to  175  Regent  Street,  London,  W.;  gj 

or  7  to  17  West  13th  Street,  New  York.  C 

© 


© 


© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 


Ladies’  Costume,  Consisting  of  a  Norfolk  Basque  Ladies’  Costume,  with  Ripple  Peplum  Sewed  On 
With  Plaits  Laid  On  and  a  Seven-Gored  Skirt  Side-Plaited  and  a  Seven-Gored  Skirt  Arranged  in  Two 
at  the  Back  (Copyright) :  13  sizes.  Bust  measures,  Box-Plaits  at  the  Back  (Copyright):  13  sizes. 

28  to  46  inches.  Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents.  Bust  meas.,  28  to  46  ins.  Any  size.  Is.  8d.  or  40  cts. 


with  a  High  or  Round 

Neck  and  with  Kull-Length  or  Elbow  Puff 
Sleeves)  (Copyright):  13  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


Ladies’  Costume,  with  Ripple  Peplum  Sewed  On  and 
a  Seven-Gored  Skirt  Side-Plaited  at  the  Back 
(In  Louis  XV.  Style)  (Copyright):  13  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  ins.  Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cts. 


Ladies’  Costume,  with  Six-Piece  Skirt  having  a  Straight 
Back-Breadth  (To  be  Made  With  or  Without  the  Fichu  and 
with  Kull-Length  or  Elbow  Double  Puff  Sleeves)  (Copyr’t): 
13  sizes.  Bust  meas.,  28  to  46  ins.  Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cts. 


Neglected  Children. 

This  may  mean  yours. 

Of  course  you  are  uncon¬ 
scious  of  it. 

Poor  teeth  are  almost  uni¬ 
versal,  and :  — 

Mothers  are  sadly  to  blame 
for  them. 

Proper  care  for  the  children 
would  have  given  good  teeth  to 
men  and  women. 

Neglect  of  the  children  re¬ 
sulted  in  early  decay  of  their 
teethmnd  consequent  suffering. 

Rub  if  oath 

ForThe  Teeth 

|  is  splendid  for 
children.  They 
like  the  delicious 
flavor ;  t  h  e  per¬ 
manent  teeth  come  naturally 
and  with  little  pain,  and  are  kept 
sound  and  beautiful  thereafter. 

3S  cents.  All  Druggists. 

Sample  vial  free.  Address 
E.  W.  Hoyt  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


856K 


8563 


Ladies’  Costume,  having 
Boleros  (That  may  be  Omitted)  and  a  Three-Piece  Skirt 
Gathered  at  the  Back  (To  be  Made  with  Full-Length 
or  Elbow  Puff  Sleeves)  (Copyright):  13  sizes.  Bust  meas¬ 
ures,  28  to  46  inches.  Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


8607 


8007 


Ladies’  Costume,  with  Five-Gored  Skirt 
Gathered  at  the  Back  (Copyright): 

13  sizes.  Bust  measures,  2S  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


8609 


8609 


Ladies’  Costume,  with  „  , 

Eight-Gored  Skirt  Gathered  at  the  Back  (Copyright):  Ladies’  Costume,  having  the  New  Bell  or  Circular 
13  sizes.  Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches.  Skirt  (Copyright):  13  sizes.  Bust  measures, 

Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents.  28  to  46  inches.  Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 
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Ladies’  Costume,  with  Seven-Gored  Skirt 
Side-Plaited  at  the  Back 
(Copyright):  13  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 
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TIME  TELLS  THE  STORY. 

SINGER  SEWING  MACHINES  do  Good  Work 
DURING  A  LIFETIME. 


There  is  a  big  difference  between  the  cost  of  making  a  first-class  sewing 
machine,  embodying  the  best  of  materials  and  workmanship,  and  one 
made  in  the  cheapest  manner.  The  buyer  of  the  cheap  machine  soon 
pays  the  difference  of  price  in  the  constant  cost  for  repairs,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  annoying  inefficiency. 

Results  Make  Reputation. 

Singer  Machines,  either  lock-stitch  or  chain-stitch,  are  the  successful 
result  of  long  experience  and  constant  Improvements  in  the  endeavor 
to  make  nothing  but  the  best  sewing  machines  for  family  use.  The 
accomplishment  of  this  result  requires  six  of  the  largest,  best-equipped 
factories  in  the  world,  the  best  inventive  talent  of  the  age,  and  the 
constant  employment  of  twelve  thousand  workmen.  Singer  Machines 
are  sold  only  by  our  employees,  and  not  through  dealers  or  department 
stores. 

The  Value  of  Reputation. 

A  reputation  based  on  half  a  century’s  experience,  dealing  directly  with 
the  women  of  the  family  all  over  the  world,  is  unique,  and  stimulates 
a  worthy  pride.  TUB  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  aims  to 
maintain  its  well-earned  reputation  for  fair  dealing  during  all  time.  It 
is  permanent,  its  offices  are  in  every  city  in  the  world,  and  parts  and 
supplies  for  its  machines  can  always  be  easily  obtained. 


The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

_ “  SEWING  MACHINE  MAKERS  FOR  THE  WORLD.” _ — 


Ladies’  Costume,  with  Seven-Gored  Skirt 
Gathered  at  the  Back  (To  be  Made  with  Full-Length 
or  Three-Quarter  Length  Puff  Sleeves  and 
with  a  Ribbon  Belt  or  Sash  Ties) 
(Copyright):  13  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


Jol)n  Taylor, 

Dress  Goods 
House .... 


Black  Goods 
Dept. 

3  Special 
Offerings  in 
Black  Dress 
Goods 
For  Fall. 

Black  All-Wool 
Mohair  Jacquards 
45  inches  wide, 

49c.  a  yard. 

Rlack  Tuft¬ 
ed  Mohair 
Novelties, 
very  swell, 
44  in.  wide, 
7Sc.  a  yd. 

Black  Broad- 
Watt  Suit¬ 
ings  for  Tai¬ 
lor-made 
Braided  Cos¬ 
tumes,  50  in¬ 
ches  wide, 
_  98c.  a  yd. 

Write  for  Samples.  Mail  Order  Dep’t. 

John  Taylor,  Dry  Goods,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


8462 


Ladies’  Costume,  Consisting  of  a  Jacket,  a  Vest, 
and  a  Seven-Gored  Skirt  Side-Plaited  at  the  Back 
(Copyright):  13  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


8537 


8537 

Ladies’  Costume,  with  Eight-Gored  Skirt  Gath¬ 
ered  at  the  Back  (To  be  Made  With 
Full-Length  or  Three-Quarter  Length  Sleeves 
and  With  or  W  itnout  the  Fichu) 
(Copyright):  13  sizes.  Bust  measures,  28  to 
46  inches.  Any  size.  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


Ladies’  Costume,  with  Full  Skirt  having  a 
Front-Gore  (To  be  Made  with  Full-Length  or  Elbow 
Puff  Sleeves)  (Copyright):  13  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


Ladies’  Costume,  Consisting  of  a  Double-Breasted 
Jacket  (Known  as  the  Prince  Albert  Coat) 
That  may  be  Worn  Open  or  Closed,  and  a  Seven- 
Gored  Skirt  Gathered  at  the  Back  (Copyright): 
13  sizes.  Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 
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An  absolutely 
safe 

dentifrice, 
popular  with 
refined 
persons  for 
over  50  years. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


(No  Waste) 


S491 

Ladies’  Costume,  with  Seven-Gored  Skirt  Gathered  at 
the  Back  (To  be  Made  With  or  Without  the 
Fancy  Collar  and  with  Full-Length  Sleeves  Finished 
in  Venetian  Style  at  the  Wrists,  or  with 
Three-Quarter  Length  Sleeves)  (Copyright): 

13  sizes.  Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


applied  every  day 

and  a  little  of  this 
used  twice  a  week 


(a  box  of  Powder 
with  every  bottle) 


will  preserve  the  teeth,  perfume 
the  breath,  and  harden  the  gums. 

A  sample  of  liquid  Sozodont  and  cake  of  Sozoderma  Soap  by  mail,  provided  you  mention  The 
Delineator  and  send  three  cents  for  postage.  Address,  Hall  &  Ruckel,  New  York,  Proprietors 
4  of  Sozodont  and  other  well-known  preparations.  + 

{♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Ladies’  Costume  (Closed  at  the  Left  Side),  with 
Nine-Gored  Skirt  Gathered  at  the  Back 
(To  be  Made  with  Full-Length  or  Elbow  Puff  Sleeves) 
(Copyright):  13  sizes.  Bust  meas.,  28  to  40  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


8299 


8299 


Ladies'  Costume,  with  Nine-G-ored  Skirt 
(In  Louis  XIV.  Style): 
(Copyright) :  13  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


Ladies’  Costume.  Consisting  of  a  Waist  Closed  at  the 
Left  Side  and  a  Seven-Gored  Skirt  Side-Plaited 
at  the  Back  (Copyright)  :  13  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


8075 


8075 


Ladies’  Evening  Costume,  with  Marie  Antoinette 
Fichu  and  a  Nine-Gored  Skirt  Gathered  at  the  Back 
(Copyright):  13  sizes.  Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 
.Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


Ladies’  Costume,  with  Nine-Gored  Skirt 
Side-Plaited  at  the  Back  (Copyright): 

13  Bizes.  Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


COMFORT 
FOR  COOL  DAYS 

Will  heat  a  room  from  15  to  20 
feet  square  perfectly  in  the  most 
severe  weather.  Our  patent 
double  drum  gives  twice  the  radi¬ 
ation  of  any  oil  heater  made.  In¬ 
dicator  shows  exact  amount  of  oil 
in  fount.  Burns  till  oil  is  exhaust¬ 
ed.  Outsi  de  ratchet  controls  flame 
perfectly.  Handsomely  made  and 
the  most  powerful  oil  heater  ever 
offered  for  the  price.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
When  not  kept  by  dealers,  will 
send,  freight  paid,  on  receipt  of 
$6.  Our  book  of  points  on  stoves 
and  lamps  free. 


PLUME  &  ATWOOD  MFG.  CO. 

New  York — Boston — Chicago 

Factories:  Waterbury  and  Thomaston,  Conn. 
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OFFER... 


...GREAT 


BOSTON, 


Mail  Order  Bargains. 


MASS... 


Mackintosh. 


Ladies’  fine  All-Woo], 
iwo-cape,  double  tex¬ 
ture  Mac¬ 
kintosh,  in  blue  and  black,  fancy  d»  r'  aa 
plaid  lining,  greatest  bargain  of  the  \  S  I  HI  I 
season, . . 


$1 


A  Q  Made  of  the  best  material,  fine  vici 
yQ  kid,  with  the  California  stay  in 
*  both  back  and  front  seams.  Six 

styles  of  lasts :  Piccadilly  toe,  laced  and  but¬ 
toned;  opera  toe,  buttoned;  new  common  sense 
toe,  lace  and  buttoned,  all  with  the  patent  tips; 
also  common  sense  toe,  plain. 


OUR  GENUINE 
HZ-mT  KID  GLOVE 

QQ/-*  A  PAIR.  The  postage  is  2c.  extra. 
70V*  So,  if  you  send  us  a  dollar  bill,  you 
will  receive  in  return  the  best  pair  of 
gloves  to  be  had  for  the  money.  No  better  fitting 
glove  made.  Best  of  stock  only  used  in  their 
manufacture.  All  the  new  shades,  and  are  suit¬ 
able  for  any  occasion,  either  dress  or  street  wear. 
We  import  and  control  this  glove  in  America. 
Of  the  thousands  sold,  not  a  single  pair  for  any 
cause  has  ever  been  returned, 


9ll(! 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


N ight-Robe,  ^“g^ett^ddSaS 

^  /  pink,  blue 

and  black  stripes;  full  length  and  /vq 
ext-a  width  in  skirt;  collar  and  cuffs  '‘oL 
finished  with  button-hole  stitch _  '  v* 


J.  H. : — If  you  will  send  us  the  sample  of 
crocheting  and  state  explicitly  what  you  wish, 
we  will  be  glad  to  assist  you. 

Anemone: — We  would  not  advise  an  entire 
black  satin  gown  for  a  young  girl.  A  blue-and- 
green  shot  silk  waist  having  a  stiff  white  shirt 
collar  would  be  stylish  for  wear  with  a  black 
satin  skirt. 

Infanta: — When  a  lady  is  ill  a  gentleman 
may  call  to  make  inquiries  and  leave  his  visit- 
m  card.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  in¬ 
troduce  yourself,  do  not  prefix  u  Miss  ”  "to  your 
nipple.  Any  stationer  will  supply  you  with  a 
:seal  and  wax. 

,0^ : — A  bride  does  not  wear  a  low-necked 
gown.  Have  the  mole  removed  by  a  surgeon. 
'The  white  specks  seen  on  finger  nails  may  be 
removed  by  the  following  mixture:  Melt  equal 
parts  of  pitch  and  turpentine  in  a  small  cup  and 
add  a  little  vinegar  and  powdered  sulphur. 

Mrs.  D.  L. : — Sulphur  will  strengthen  the 
natural  coloring  matter  of  the  hair,  and  if  one 
does  not  care  to  use  a  dye  but  is  desirous  of  re¬ 
tarding  the  coining  of  gray  hair,  a  wash  made 
of  four  ounces  of  bay  rum  and  one  ounce  of 
sulphur  (small  lumps)  will  be  found  a  valuable 
lotion. 

E.  A.  E. : — The  butterfly  pattern  appeared  in 
a  handkerchief  corner  and  border  illustrated  in 
the  drawn- work  department  of  The  Delineator 
for  March,  1895.  It  appears  also  in  “Drawn- 
Work,  Standard  and  Novel  Methods”  (New 
Edition),  which  we  publish  at  2s.  (by  post  2s. 
3d.)  or  50  cents  per  copy. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  0. : — As  your  daughter  is  tall,  a 
cape  would  prove  becoming  and  one  of  brown 
cloth  or  black  velvet  lined  with  shot  silk  and 
trimmed  with  chiffon  would  be  tasteful.  Her 
outfit  for  a  week’s  sojourn  in  town  may  include 
a  travelling  dress  of  Irish  tweed,  a  visiting 
gown  of  green  broadcloth  trimmed  with  Persian 
lamb  and  a  black  moire  antique  skirt  for  wear 
with  a  fancy  silk  waist.  For  travelling,  she 
may  wear  a  felt  Alpine  hat,  and  for  best  wear 
a  felt  hat  trimmed  with  wings  and  Paradise 
aigrettes. 
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No.  19x4- — Child’s  Bowl  and  Plate. 

ORANGE  BOWLS,  TEA  SETS,  TUREENS, 
BAKERS,  Etc.,  Etc.,  In  this  same  style 
of  Highly  Burnished  Work. 


SILVERWARE. 

«  • 

CUT  GLASS.  FINE  CHINA. 

Largest  Makers  in  America. 


FREE 


Our  Booklet  “NICE  APPOINTMENTS.” 
Mention  this  Magazine. 


PAIRPOINT  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

NEW  YORK.  MONTREAL.  CHICAGO.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

B.  B.  E. : — If  alcohol  is  used  upon  the  face, 
apply  it  with  a  linen  rag. 

Afflicted  :  —  There  is  no  remedy  within 
general  reach  by  which  birthmarks  may  be  re¬ 
moved.  A  surgeon  can  sometimes  destroy  them 
by  the  use  of  the  electric  needle. 

L.  0.  E. : — A  good  curling  fluid  for  the  hair 
is  made  of  a  small  portion  of  beeswax  dissolved 
in  an  ounce  of  perfumed  olive  oil. 

Sunday  School: — Parents  should  not  allow 
their  daughters  to  accept  attentions  from  men 
of  whom  they  know  nothing,  nor  should  a 
young  woman  permit  advances  to  be  made  by 
a  man  to  whom  she  has  not  been  formally 
introduced. 

Very  Much  in  Earnest  :  —  A  few  simple 
rules  govern  introductions.  Gentlemen  must  al¬ 
ways  be  presented  to  ladies  (who  need  not  rise 
if  they  happen  to  be  sitting),  except  in  the  case 
of  a  clergyman,  a  very  old  gentleman  or  of  the 
President  or  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
On  being  introduced  to  a  woman  a  man  may 
say  “  I  am  delighted  to  meet  you,”  while  the 
lady  should  simply  bow.  It  is  good  form  to 


speak  of  one’s  husband  as  “  Mr. 


Ladies 

should  always  be  exquisitely  polite  to  each 
other:  when' introduced  they  should  rise  and 
shake  hands.  Introduce  your  friend  to  your 

husband  by  saying  “  Miss - ,  permit  me  to 

introduce  my  husband.” 


THE  DOLLIE 


EGG 


PATENT 

SEPARATOR 


Separates  10  eggs  (White  from  Yokes)  in  one  minute. 

A  CHILD  CAN  USE  IT. 


NO  KITCHEN  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  IT. 

Ask  your  dealers  for  it,  or  we  will  send  post*paid 
for  35  cents. 

MISS  DOLLIE  WASHBURNE, 

105  HUDSON  STREET, 

AfewVgfnts  taken.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


A  NOVELTY  KNIFE— Your  name  and  address,  photos,  society  and  trade  emblems,  eminent  men  and/women, 

durable  transparent  handles.  WARRANTED  best  or 


actresses,  machinery,  etc.,  under 
material  and  workmanship 
3  blades,  $1.60;  heavyjJ 


and  free  from  defects.  Knife  same  style  as  cut,  $1.20; 
bladed,  $1.50;  Carpenter’s  knife,  3  blades,  $2,00: 

Razor,  novelty  handle,  $3.50;  Ladies, 
knife.  2  blades,  80c. ;  3  blades 
$1.25;  Boy’s  knife,  2  blades 
75c.  Special  photos  in 
knife  each,  25c  extra. 
Stamp  photos  $1.00  per 
100.  Circular  for  stamp. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  - 


NOVELTY  CUTLERY  CO.,  12  Bar  Street,  CANTON,  OHIO. 

HAIR  ON  THE  FACE,  NECK,  ARMS  OR  ANY  PART  OF  THE 

-  QUICKLY  DISSOLVED  *"r'  M Mower,  vui- 


PERS0N 

SOLUTION 


3KLY  DISSOLVED  AND  REMOVED  WITH  THE  NEW  BOLU 

*  A6P6H6  * 


THB 

* 


We  Offer  £1*000 


GEOWTH  FOREVER  DESTROYED  WITHOUT  THE  SLIGHTEST  *  * 

>  *  *  INJURY  OR  DISCOLORATION  OF  THE  MOST  DELICATE__SKIN. 

Discovered  by  Accident.— In  Compoundino,  an  incomplete  mixture  was  accidentally 
spilled  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the  hair  was 
completely  removed.  We  purchased  the  new  discovery  and  named  it  MODENE.  It  is  perfectly 
pure!  free  from  all  injurious  substances,  and  so  simple  any  one  can  use  it.  It  acts  mildly  but 
surelv,  and  vou  will  be  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  results.  Apply  .or  a  few  minutes  and  the 
hair  disappears  asif  by  magic.  It  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  any  other  preparation  ever  used 
for  a  like  purpose,  and  no  scientific  discovery  ever  attained  such  wonderful  results.  11  jLAJY 
NOT  FAIL.  If  the  growth  be  light,  one  application  willremov3  it  permanently;  the  heavy 
growth  such  as  the  beard  or  hair  on  moles  may  require  two  or  more  ,*eht 

roots  are  destroyed,  although  all  hair  will  he  removed  at  each  application,  and ‘  ^‘thout  ^,ghtest 
injury  or  unpleasant  feeling  when  applied  or  ever  afterward,  modene  supercedes  electrolyse*. 

- Recommended  by  all  who  haue  tested  its  merits— Used  by  people  of 

Gentlemen  who  do  not  appreciate  nature's  gift  of  a  beard,  will  find  a  pneeiess  boon  in  • 
which  does  away  with  shaving.  It  dissolves  and  destroys  the  life  principle  of  the  hair,  thereby 
rendering  its  future  growth  an  utter  impossibility,  and  is  guaranteed  to  be  as  harmless  as  water 
to  the  skin  Young  persons  who  find  an  embarrassing  growth  of  hair  coming,  should  use  Modene 
to  destroy  its  growth.  Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing  cases,  postage  paid,  (»ec«ely 
sealed  from  observation)  on  receipt  of  price,  01.00  per  bottle.  Send  money  by  letter,  with  your 
full  address  written  plainly.  {CF*Oorrespondence  sacredly  private. 

same  as  cash  (always  mention  your  cooky  and  this  pater.)  Cut  this  advertisement  out. 

8  LOCAL  AND  [MODENE  MANUf-ACTURING  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  0*U.  S.A. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  Manufacturer!!  of  the  Highest  Grade  llair  1  reparations. 

WANTFn  You  can  register  your  letter  at  any  Post-office  to  insure  its  safe  delivery. 

fOKFAILCFi  OK  THE  SLIGHTEST  INJURY.  CUT  EVERY  BOTTLE  GUARANTEE!*. 


Insist 

on  having 

Whiting’s 

Papers 

Furnished  to  you, 

When  you  ask  for  the 
Best  and  most  Fashionable 
Writing  Paper. 

Sold  by  all  fashionable 
Stationers:  your  choice 
of  500  different  styles. 

wmtiDD  Paper  company. 


NEW  YORK, 
HOLYOKE, 


PHILADELPHIA, 

CHICAGO. 


It  doesn't  cost  a  cent  to  learn 
how  to  use 

Warren’s 

p^atherbon<? 

Waist  and  skirt  boning  taught  free  at  parlors 
907  Broadway,  New  York;  722  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.  Building,  Chicago;  7  Temple  Place, 
Boston  ;  1113  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


CORNS 


— big,  little,  old, 
new,  hard,  soft 
-ail  yield  to 
A-Corn  .Salve. 

_  _  _  _  _  _  As  harmless  as 

it  is  sure.  T5c.  box— druggists  or  by  mail. 
GIANT  CHEMICAL  CO.,  305  Cherry  St.,  Ihlla. 
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that  n<j  stocking- 
well  or  'look  well 
not  fit  well. 


Remember  t 

will  wear  j 
that  does  w 

l 


The 


Best-Fitting  t 


It  is  the  only  stocking  that  is 

knitted  to  the  shape 
of  the  human  foot. 


_  i 

6 
I 


Ask  your  dealer  for  them.  Descriptive  Price- 
List,  free,  to  any  applicant.  Beautiful  Castle 
Calendar,  free,  to  any  applicant  mentioning 
this  publication. 

SHAW  STOCKING  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

•  O-O'O’O'O- 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Yearly  Subscriber  : — Cocoa  butter  or  pure 
almond  oil  is  good  for  a  roughened  skin.  A  lady 
always  precedes  a  gentleman  in  entering  a 
theatre  or  any  public  place, 

E.  E. : — Eliza  Lynn  Linton  has  written  many 
novels  and  articles  on  social  topics.  Vladimir 
de  Pachmann  is  a  Russian  pianist.  He  made 
his  first  appearance  in  London,  in  May,  1882, 
and  performed  both  previously  and  sub¬ 
sequently  in  all  the  European  capitals,  being 
esteemed  especially  as  an  exponent  of  Chopin 
and  Beethoven. 

Georgia: — Masses  of  fresh  leaves  and  vines 
dotted  with  bright-colored  flowers  are  always 
grateful  to  the  eye  at  table.  A  block  of  ice 
may  be  used  effectively  in  the  decoration.  It 
should  be  a  square  block,  clear  and  smooth, 
weighing  about  ten  pounds.  Chip  into  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  it  a  hollow  about  two-  inches  in  depth 
and  three  in  diameter.  This  may  be  used  for 
raw  oysters.  Then  lay  two  or  three  folded 
napkins  in  the  middle  of  a  large  stone-china 
platter,  place  the  ice  upon  them  and  cover  the 
dish  with  ferns  and  flowers.  This  ornament, 
which  is  suitable  as  a  center-piece  for  either  a 
luncheon,  dinner  or  supper  table,  look3  bright, 
cool  and  refreshing  and  is  inexpensive.  When 
one  is  in  the  country  where  ferns  can  be 
gathered  in  the  woods,  and  the  block  of  ice  is 
first  surrounded  with  soft  green  moss,  the  effect 
is  even  more  agreeable  than  when  the  green¬ 
house  supplies  the  embellishments. 


CHOICE  HYACINTHS  at  5cts 

Our  Champion  Collection  of  20  Hyacinths  for  $1.00  Prepaid  by  Mail. 

This  offer  has  never  been  equalled,  the  varieties  are  the  best,  the  colors  are  un¬ 
surpassed,  embracing  all  colors  of  this  charming  flower.  We  send  instructions 
with  each  order  how  to  grow  and  care  for  them.  WE  GUARANTEE  THEM  TO 
BE  THE  BEST  DOLLAR’S  WORTH  OF  HYACINTHS  YOU  EVER  PUR¬ 
CHASED.  WILL  COST  $2  FROM  OTHER  FLORISTS. 

THE  LIST  l’rince  of  Waterloo,  pure  white,  large  compact  spike.  Rosea 
Maxima,  fine  pink,  very  large.  Bouquet  de  Orange,  rich  deep  golden  yellow. 
Princes  Royal,  deep  scarlet  extra  large.  Jenny  Lind,  blush  white,  with  violet 
eve.  La  Tour  de  Auvergne,  pure  snow  white.  Bloksberg,  finest  of  all  light  blue 
Hyacinths.  Sans  Solid,  the  finest  pink  Hyacinth  in  cultivation.  Monarch, 
bright  crimson,  very  large  spike.  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  pure  waxy  white,  very  large 
bells.  Lord  Wellington,  deep  porcelain  with  lilac  stripe.  Grand  Momuque  de 
France,  beautiful  creamywhite.  Charles  lMekens,  finest  bright  pink,  extra  large 
Czar  Peter,  finest  porcelain  bine.  Gertrude,  large,  compacet  spike,  bright  red. 
King  of  the  Blues,  dark  blue,  very  large  spike.  Queen  of  Holland,  pure  white, 
elegant.  La  Citronelrre,  citron  yellow,  rich  and  popular.  Baron  Von  Thuy  11,  purp, 
white,  none  better.  Gen’l  Pellssier,  deep  rich  scarlet,  none  better. 

We  send  35  Tulips  for  50c.,  60  Crocus  for  60c.,  15  Narcissus  for  50c.  Get  our  catalogue 
_  before  you  order,  it  is  sent  free.  Wo  Can  Save  You  Money  on  all  flowers.  Try  us 

THE  GOOD  &  REESE  CO.,  H  CHAMPION  CITY  6REENH0USES,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


ETg  fftWrDQ  For  WINTER 
f  LvVV  bllw  Rf.nmvrTWfi 


What  You  Can  Buy  for  50  Cents,  by  Mail,  Post  Paid. 
ALL  THESE  BULBS  WILL  BLOOM  THIS  WINTER. 


Set  A-IO  Best  Double  Hyacinths,  10  kinds,  .  .  50c 
“  B-IO  Best  Single  Hyacinths,  10  kinds,  .  .  .50c 
“  C-  5  Single  and  5  Double  Hyacinths,  10  kinds,50c 
“  D-12  Ass’t  Hyacinths, D’ble,  Single  &  Roman,  50c 

“  E-15  Choicest  Varieties  Narcissus . 50c 

“  F  35  Best  Double  Tulips,  all  different,  .  .  .  50c 
“  G-35  Best  Single  Tulips,  all  different,  .  .  .  50c 
“  II-40  Ass’t  Tulips,  Double,  Single  and  Parrot,  50c 


Set  J-60  Crocus,  all  colors,  handsome,  ....  50c 

‘.K-  4  Chinese  Sacred  Lilies, . 50c 

1  L-IO  Choice  Winter  Blooming  Roses,  .  .  .  50c 
‘  M-10  Choice  Geraniums,  all  different,  .  .  .  50c 
‘  0-  6  Carnations,  ready  to  bloom,  ....  50c 
‘  P-12  Choice  PrizeWinning Chrysanthemums, 50c 
‘  S-  4  Elegant  Decorative  Palms, . 50c 


You  may  select  half  of  any  two  sets  for  50  cents,  or  3  complete  sets  for  $1.25;  any  5  sets  for  $2.00;  the  entire  15 
sets  for  $5.00;  or  half  of  each  set  for  $2.50.  Get  your  neighbor  to  club  with  you  and  get  yours  FREE  Our 
catalogue  free.  ORDER  TO-DAY.  THE  GREAT  WESTERN  PLANT  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Lady  Agents  TEA  SET  Free  of  Charge 


For  the  sale  of  only  24 
one-pound  packages  of 

TA-KONG 
TEA, 

or  36  one-pound  pack¬ 
ages  of 

Cream  Puff 
Baking  Powder. 

G  C.  MARSHALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY. 


A  Cream  Pitcher  or  Spoon 
Holder  or  Sugar  Bowl 
Given  Free  with  every 
pound.  These  Pitchers  are 
Red,  Blue  and  Yellow, 
with  GOLD  Trimmings. 

This  56-piece  Tea  or  Din¬ 
ner  Set  given  to  any  lady 
who  assists  us  in  securing 
Four  Agents.  We  want 
I.A1>Y  AGENTS. 

Write  to  us  AT  ONCE, 
it  will  pay  you  to  do  so. 
Address, 

Front  and  Mill  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


-HH- 


Braiwmara  m.ci. 


Designers  and 
Makers  of 
a  complete  line  of  : 

GAS  AND 

ELECTRIC 

FIXTURES 

. 

New  and 
Artistic  Designs 
and  Finishes. 


The“B&H 

Best  of  all  LAMPS 
in  every  respect. 

B  &  H  Oil  Heaters, 

Art  Metal  Goods 


ft 


*1 


Tables,  Figures, 
Candelabras,  Vases,  i 
Etc.  X 

Wrought  Iron  and  Brass  Grille  work  and 
:  •  Railings,  Fenders,  Andirons,  Fire  Sets,  Etc.  : 

Our  Goods  can  be  procured  from  leading  dealers 
everywhere  and  always  satisfy  the  purchaser. 

Our  Little  Book  of  illustrations  with  more  informa- 
tion  free.  Correspondence  from  Architects  solicited. 


f  c“’  MERIDEN,  CONN. 


Lchtcag 

m— 


mt- 


BOSTON, 

PHILA. 


•mi. 


•mi 


-1  PHILA. 

m«— m_J 


Golden  Yellow.  Larger  and  Sweeter  than  the  Chinese.  Finest 
Flower  for  Winter.  Frost  Proof  and  Thrives  in  any  Window. 
Like  the  Chinese  it  blooms  very  quickly  after  Dlant- 
hTri  Pebbles  and  water  uPay  be 

oral  inihlcPthPl the  Holidays,  each  bulb  producing sev 
s’ tlle  exquisite  beauty  and  fragrance  of  which 
V!* USS 4 h ‘ 1 1 » •  To  introduce  it  we  will  send 
lavflnwer’’1  6f,v.a?e  Catalogue  and  sample  copy  of 
nostmid°9mr  with  two  lovely  colored  plates,)  by  Mail. 
P— V.'lj.  2  Dirge  Bulbs  for  10  cents,  or  C  for  25c. 

O  of  ,11  9A.T^V,PGUE»  elegantly  illustrated, 

vSv  of 'll!  kinds  of  Plants  and  Bulbs,  for  Fall  Plantmtr  and 
Winter  Blooming,  also  new  Fruits,  Shrubs  etc.  is  now 
ready,  and  will  pe  mailed  free  to  all  who  apply!  Choie- 
est  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  and  other  Bulbs  at 
greatly  reduced  prices  Write  for  it  atonce.  Address 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Pant,  *.  Y. 

A  Yard  of  Poppies 

In  all  their  BEAUTIFUL  COUORS  for  Ten  Cents. 

Fancy  Work  Book— Free. 

100  ILLUSTRATIONS.  Send  2c.  Stamp  for  Postage. 

...STAMPING  OUTFIT... 


50  Patterns  for  10  cents.  Ribbon  Remnants  for  .Patchwork! 
n)c.  a  package.  Children’s  Momic  Bibs,  Stamped,  12c.  eacli. 
1  able  Mats*  Nicely  Stamped,  6  cents  each, 
j  Address,  J.  F.  INGALLL8,  Lynn,  Mass.,  Box  D. 


*  eyes  Dr  IjMCihoMBOH)  EYEWATER 


Vlll 
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TEA 


is  an  article  which  is  daily  consumed  by  millions, 
and  it  enters  into  the  entire  life  blood  of  human¬ 
ity,  hence  it  should  be  of  the  highest  standard  of 


A  LITTLE  STORY 

ABOUT  TEA -  purjty  Yet  how  few  people  make  as  careful  selection  of  the 

tea  they  use,  as  they  do  of  other  articles  of  home  use.  The  best  article  of  its  kind  is  the 
standard-  and  where  once  known  the  teas  of  Ceylon  and  India  are  always  standard . 
The  leaf  of  India  and  Ceylon  Tea  in  its  young,  tender  state  is  of  marvelous  strength. 

It  is  picked  every  ten  days,  and  is  then 
rolled  and  manufactured  entirely  by 
machinery  of  the  most  improved  sort. 
This  is  specially  designed  to  eliminate 
all  chance  of  contact  with  impurities 
by  touch  of  the  human  hand.  Hence 
Cleanliness,  Purity  and  Strength. 
No  coloring  matter  is  used  and  their 
fine  flavor  is  the  natural  bouquet.  A 
given  quantity  of  pure  Ceylon  or 
India  Tea  will  give  twice  the  quantity 
of  liquid  tea  of  the  same  strength  as 
that  of  any  other  country. 


Imported  into  North  America 


A  GROUP  OF  TEA  PICKERS 


1894 

5,379.542  lbs. 


1895 

9,283,144  lbs. 


LE  BOUTILLIER  BROTHERS, 

1 4th  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

OPENING  NEW  FALL  DRESS  GOODS  AND  SILKS 

0J 


CLOSING  SALE  OF 
SHIRT-WAISTS. 

Perea  I  e  Sh  irt-Wai  s  ts ,  Yoke  Backs 

extra  full  Bishop  Sleeves, 
formerly  $1.00  and  $1.25,  to 
close  at  49c.  and  69c. 

Closing  sale  of  Fancy  Printed 
China  Silk  Waists, Full  Fronts, 
Bishop  Sleeves,  also  plain 
colors,  Value  $4.98, — $2.98 

NEW 

SEPARATE  SKIRTS. 

All-wool  Storm  Serge  in 
navy  and  black,  and 
fine  quality  plain  black 
Mohair  Skirts,  Percaline 
lined,  velveteen  bound, 
value,  $4.00, - - $2.98 

Separate  Skirts  of  finest 
Imported  Brilliantine, 
all  lined  and  bound, 
actual  value  $7.98, -  $4.98 

UPHOLSTERY  DEPARTMENT. 

Real  Cluny  and  Antique  Lace  ^7^  $20.00 

pair, _ 

Real  Tambour  Luca  io  W-00 

.“V».00 

Real  Marie  Antoinette  Curtains,  per  pair 

_ $7.98  to  $15.00 

Nottingham  and  Scotch  Curtains,  per  pair 

_ 79c.  to  $3.  oO 

Cluny  "and  Antique  Bed"  Sets,  S^n  Trimmed. 

per  Set, _ $10.00  to  $20.00 

French  Tapestries,  50  inches  wide,  per  yard, 

_ 7oc.  to  $1.7o 

Chenille  and  Tapestry  Curtains,  per  pair, 

_ $1.98  to  $7.50 

Tapestry  "and  Chenille  Table  Covers,  each 

_ _ 49c.  to  $3.50 

Vestibule  Silks,  figured  and  plain,  per  yard, 

_ _ _ 39c.  to  59c. 

BLACK.  SILKS. 

Brocade  Gros  Grain,  choice  designs, -  69e. 

Brocade  Satin,  new  choice  designs - G9c. 

Satin  Duchesse,  pure  silk,  24  inches  wide. 

_ 69c.  and  79c. 

Moirl  Frangaise  and  Moire  Antique -  S9o. 

Sarin  Duchesse,  27  inch,  all  pure  silk, -  89c. 

Peau  de  Soie,  pure  silk,  reversible, - 81*90 

Brocade  Satin  Duchesse,  exclusive  design,  —  $  1 . 2  o 
In  addressing  us.  direct  all 


COLORED  SILKS. 

Glace  Taffetas,  choice  colorings, - -  £9®* 

Brocade  Taffeta,  changeable  effects,. . —  59c. 

Warp  Printed  Taffeta,  new  designs,  .  69c. 

Faille  Franyaise,  heavy  cord,  reversible, -  -a* 

Fancy  Taffetas,  chine  effects,... .  79c. 

Brocade  Satin,  evening  shades,  .  69C. 

Brocade  Taffetas,  evening  shades,. .  o»c. 

Granite  Brocade,  evening  shades  39c. 

Trimming  Velvets, $  1 .75$  $1.49j  $1.25,  $1.00 
and  49c. 

READY-MADE  SHEETS  AND 
PILLOW-CASES. 

Continuation  of  our  Great  Sale  of  Sheets  and  Pillow- 
Cases  in  plain  hem  and  hemstitched.  Ready  for 
use.  Price  below  the  cost  of  the  goods  by  the 
yard.  Send  for  prices. 

NEW  AUTUMN  DRESS  GOODS. 

38-ift.  Rough  Tufted  Novelties,  50c.  quality, 

per  yard, - - t-- -  39c. 

40-in.  English  Covert  Cloths,  Fall  mixtures, 

per  yard, _ . -  4  9c. 

40-in.  Mohair  and  Worsted  Cheviots,  our  own 

designs,  per  yard, - - - - r.f9®! 

46-iu.  French  Novelties,  three-toned,  per  yard,  $1.00 
46-in.  French  Jacquard,  navy  and  black,  per 

yarCJ  _ _ _ _ _  7  uC| 

52-in. Bo  iicl6  Novel  ties. "heather  mixed,  per  yard,  $1.2  5 
50-in.  English  and  Scotch  Tweeds,  per  yard,..  85c. 
46-in.  French  Surah  Serges,  Fall  shades,  per 

yard, _ ---  ,  "c* 

45-in.  English  Storm  Serges,  black,  per  yard,.  49c. 
45-in.  French  Armures,  large  figures,  per  yard,.  7  Jc. 

40-in.  German  Novelties,  black,  per  yard, -  7oC. 

50-in  French  Broadcloths,  our  own  importa-  ‘ 
tion,  latest  Parisian  shades,  per  yard, - $1.25 

MUSLIN  GOWNS. 

Pompadour  Effect. 
Trimmed  with  Embroidery. 
49c. 

Value  79c. 

GLOVE  SPECIAL. 

4- Button  Fine  Kid  Gloves, 
in  red,  tan,  brown,  slate, 
white,  pear!  and  black,  em¬ 
broidered,  in  self  white 
and  black,  worth  $1.00,  at 

_ _ _  79c. 

A  Special  Bargain  in  4-Button  Kid  Gloves, 

,  desirable  shades  of  grey,  worth  79c., 

:  4-Button  Misses’  Pique  Gloves,  embroidered 

backs,  large  pearl  buttons,  worth  $1.25 -  89c. 

Men’s  Walking  Gloves,  street  shades,  durable, 

were  98c.  and  $1.25,  now . . .  79c. 

Mail  Matter  to  Street. 


59c. 


CORPUS  LEAN 

Will  reduce  fat  at  rate  of  10  to  15  lbs.  per 
month  without  injury  to  health.  Send  j 
6c.  in  stamps  for  sealed  circulars  covering  | 
testimonials.  1*.  E.  Marsh  Co., 

2315  Madison  Sq.,  Philada.,  Pa. 


MADE 


ABSOLUTELY  HARMLESS. 

Simply  stopping  the  fat-producing  effects 
of  food.  The  supply  being  stopped,  the  natural 
working  of  the  system  draws  on  the  fat  aud 
reduces  weight  at  once. 

Sold  by  ail  Druggists. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Rilla  Crane: — An  interlining  of  butchers’ 
linen  or  coarse  muslin  is  used  in  making  cuffs 
of  calico  and  percale.  When  a  circular  skirt  of 
soft  goods  sags  at  the  sides,  the  only  remedy  is 
to  trim  the  bottom  off  evenly.  Electrolysis  is.  a 
permanent  method  of  removing  superfluous  hair. 

Alice  M. : — Benzoin  is  not  injurious  to  the 
skin.  If  your  parents  have  given  their  consent 
to  your  corresponding  with  a  young  man,  you 
may  certainly  do  so. 

N.  N. : — Follow  the  advice  given  Lizzie  Lee 
elsewhere  in  these  columns  for  contracting 
enlarged  pores  in  the  skin. 

Creston: — Make  up  your  black  serge  by 
basque-waist  pattern  No.  8447,  and  skirt  pattern 
No.  8425,  which  cost  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents  each. 
Trim  with  fancy  silk  and  buttons.  Your  sample 
is  poplin  and  may  be  made  up  by  basque-waist 
pattern  No.  8461,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 
Glycerine  diluted  with  rose-water  and  applied 
to  the  face  will,  when  dry,  form  a  good  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  face  powder.  Wear  patent  leather 
shoes  with  a  black  dress.  Capes  will  be  again 
worn.  Make  your  ball  dress  of  figured  taffeta 
in  Dresden  or  Persian  design,  using  pattern  No. 
8537,  which  costs  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents,  and  is 
illustrated  in  The  Delineator  for  August,  1896. 

Ethel  M.  J. : — We  can  give  you  no  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  prices  paid  for  crocheting  beyond 
stating  that  crocheted  lace  is  charged  for  by  the 
yard,  and  that  the  price  is  always  regulated  by 
the  width  and  style  of  the  design. 


New  Fancy  WorH  BooK 


Entitled  “Florence  Home  Need  lework”  for 

1896.  Just  issued.  It  gives  explicit  instructions  for 
embroidering  tea-cloths,  center  pieces  and  doilies  in 
all  the  newest  and  prettiest  patterns,  including  latest 
designs  in  the  Rose,  Jewel,  Delft,  Empire,  Festoon, 
Fruit,  Wild  Flower  and  Leaf  Embroideries.  It  contains 
full  information  as  to  the  correct  shades  of  silk  to  be 
used  for  each  design,  and  how  to  work  the  piece.  Also 
gives  directions  for  knitting  Infant’s  Shirt  and  Cap  and 
crocheting  a  Baby’s  Bonnet.  96  pages.  Over  60  illus¬ 
trations.  Send  for  6  cents  in  stamps.  Be  sure  to  state 
that  you  want  “Florence  Home  Needlework’  for  1J)d. 

NONOTUCK  SILK  CO., 

No.  7  Bridge  Street,  Florence,  Mass. 

Copyrighted ,  1896,  by  Nonoinck  Silk  Co. 


VESUVIUS 


inside  your  I 
head.  Y on  4 
know  how  | 
that  feels.  In-  I 

_  _ _ _ i  digestion,  In-  • 

somnia,  Overwork— possible  causes;  5 
Wright’s  Paragon  Headache  Remedy  ■? 
the  cure,  certain  as  the  sunrise.  No  I 
scientific  truth  more  wonderful  than  | 
.  the  amount  of  positive  relief  con- 4 

1  tainedin  one  small  wafer.  Down  goes  the  wafer— away  * 
goes  the  headache- up  go  your  spirits.  That  s  the  1 
process.  Large  box  Paragon  Headache  Remedy,  post-  I 
.  paid  on  receipt  of  25c.  in  stamps.  Sample  free, send  your  ♦ 
:  address.  All  druggists.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere.  4 
Chas. Wright  &  Co..  Mfg.Chemists,  Detroit,  Mich.  | 
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answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

L.C.: — Improvements  which  have  been  noticed 
in  undergarments  for  ladies  are  somewhat  tardy 
on  account  of  the  depression  in  business.  The 
fashions  of  late  have  tended  to  the  use  of  finer 
lingerie  and  shapely  and  embellished  corsets. 
The  Prima  Donna  Corsets  are  undoubtedly 
among  the  most  carefully  shaped  and  neatly 
made  imported  corsets  now  in  the  market. 
They  are  both  durable  and  reasonable  in  price. 
Over  a  Prima  Donna  corset  a  dress  cannot  fit 
badly. 

D.  S. : — We  publish  two  works  which  will 
meet  with  your  requirements :  u  Canning  and 
Preserving,”  price  6d.  (by  post  73 4^-)  or  15 
cents,  which  contains  reliable  instructions  regard¬ 
ing  the  canning  of  vegetables  and  fruit  of  all 
kinds,  the  preparation  of  jellies,  preserves,  etc., 
etc.;  and  “The  Pattern  Cook  Book,”  price  4s.  or 
$1.00,  which  includes  a  choice  collection  of 
standard  recipes,  beside  general  instructions  re¬ 
garding  bread  and  cake  making,  etc.,  etc.  These 
publications  will  prove  of  the  utmost  value  to 
you. 

Mat  P. : — The  Beethoven  Piano  &  Organ  Co., 
Washington,  New  Jersey,  have  recently  per¬ 
fected  an  Organ  Action,  that  they  place  in  a 
number  of  their  handsome  cases,  which  contains 
twenty-seven  different  and  distinct  tone  com¬ 
binations.  Its  advantages  are :  it  is  easier  to 
learn,  easier  to  operate,  and  soon  makes  the 
unskilled  player  as  proficient  as  a  player  of 
many  years’  experience.  If  you  will  write  them 
for  catalogue,  they  will  gladly  send  you  one 
explaining  matters  in  full. 


You  Can’t 
Afford 

to  experiment 
with  skirt 
bindings  ; 
the 


BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT  BINDINGS 


Assets  over  $15,780,000.  Income  $12,500,000.  Surplus  $3,300,000. 

A  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICY  ISSUED  BY 

The  Prudential 


come  in  such  a  variety  of  styles 

and  widths  that  they  are  adapted 

for  all  skirts.  They  are  clear, 

durable,  economical,  elegant,  and 

do  not  change  color  like  the  cheap, 

trashy  bindings. 

If  your  dealer  will  not 
supply  you  we  will. 

Samples  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

“  Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy,”  a  new  72  page 
book  by  Miss  Emma  M.  Hooper,  of  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal,  tells  in  plain  words  how  to  make  dresses  at 
home  without  previous  training  ;  mailed  for  25c. 

5.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y.  City. 


to  beauty  and  to  health. 


Do  you  need  reduction  ? 

How  it  can  be  done  safely,  easily  and 
permanently  is  told  in  a  brochure  of  40 
pages  on  Obesity,  by  RICHARD  HUD- 
NUT,  Chemist,  925  Broadway  (only), 
New  York  City.  Sent  free,  sealed. 


is  vastly  more  important  to  the  welfare  of  a  family  than  is  Gibraltar 
to  the  British  Empire.  The  Prudential  insures  men,  women  and 
children.  Write  for  descriptive  literature . 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA. 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President.  Home  Office:  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Onttohncm/t  TIfr>  MISS  C.  F.  MORSE,  who  refers  by  permission  to 

1  UrUllCtblllU  fiuclluy.  CIL.  The  Buttbrick  Publishing  Co.  (Limited),  wishes  to  an- 

u  ^  J  nounce  that  she  is  prepared  to  receive  orders  from  those  de¬ 

siring  her  to  purchase  goods,  her  arrangements  enabling  her  to  fill  orders,  whether  for  large  or  small  quantities, 
with  despatch  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

Walnut  Hair  Stain,  Catarrh  Snuffi,  Tooth  Powder,  Endosmotic  Liniment  for  Rheumatism,  etc.,  Corn  Cure, 
Complexion  Powders,  both  liquid  and  dry,  Face  and  Hair  Bleach,  together  with  Dress  Goods,  Cloakings, 
Infants  Wardrobes,  Millinery,  Trimmings,  Publications,  Stamping  Patterns,  Hand-made  Laces,  Accordion- 
Plaiting  and  Wall  Paper,  Netting  and  Lace  Samples,  Materials  and  Implements;  in  fact,  all  Materials  and 
Implements  for  Fancy  Work  are  Specialties  in  her  business ;  but  orders  for  other  articles  will  be  as 
punctually  attended  to  and  as  carefully  executed. 

Parties  who  anticipate  giving  an  order  are  requested,  when  writing  for  information  as  to  prices,  to  enclose 
a  2c.  stamp  for  reply  and  state  the  expense  to  which  they  wish  their  purchases  limited.  Those  desiring  a  col¬ 
lection  of  samples  must  enclose  50  cents  in  payment  for  the  time  taken  to  procure  them.  As  purchases  can  be 
made  more  satisfactorily  with  ready  funds  than  upon  terms  of  credit,  no  orders  will  be  accepted  unless  the  full 
amount  be  sent  with  order.  Address,  with  stamp, 

MISS  F.  MORSE,  40  East  14th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WALL  PAPER  SAMPLES  FREE 

Cheaper  than  ever  before.  Over  half  million  rolls  to  be  sold  at  less  than  cost.  It  will  pay 
you  to  send  for  samples  and  Guide  how  to  hang,  etc.  Describe  rooms  you  wish  to  paper. 
Paper  Hanger’s  full  set  of  Sample  Books,  price,  $1.00. 

CHAS.  M.  N.  KILLEN,  1231-1233  Filbert  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ABLE 


iwFffmP 


COMFORT 


SOLD  By  DEALERS 


OIL  HEATE 


MAKE  COLD 


CORNERS 


PURI 


CLEAN  HEAT 
STEADy  HEAT 
L  CHEAP  HEAT 
NOTHINGS 
BUT  HEAT 


The  only  double  con  * 

TACT  LEVER  WICK  RAISER 
CANNOT  BIND 

INTENSE  HEAT  EASILY  REGULATED 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

CLEVELAND  FOUNDRY  CO 


Hbout 


CHM 


“igasc  to  meet,  from 
^  IRortbto  South,  everg= 

wbere,  tbe  musician, 
tbe  Dealer,  tbe  artist,  tbe 
amateur,  tbe  juDge,  tbe 
specialist  anD  expert,  all 
now  acfcnowleDge  tbat  never 
before  bave  Cblcbering  & 
Sons  maDe  pianos  witb  sucb 
magnificent  artistic  attri= 
butes  as  tbe  uprights  anD 
granDs  now  maDe  bp  tbat 
famous  anD  DistinguisbeD 
olD  firm,  ftbep  are  moDels 
of  scientific  anD  artistic 
piano  =  builDing  ;  tbep  are 
wonDerful  Instruments.- ” 

— Musical  Courier,  March  4,  1896. 

Cbtckering  &  Sons, 

Senb  for  Catalogue.  JBoston,  fihasa. 


Marshall's 
Catarrh 
Snuffs 

has  never been 
equalled  for 
the  instant  relief  of  Catarrh,  Cold  in  the  Head  and 
Headache.  Cures  Deafness,  restores  lost  sense  of 
smell.  Sixty  years  on  the  market.  All  Druggists  sell 
it.  25c.  per  bottle.  F.  C.  KEITH,  Mfr.,  Cleveland,  O. 


QHflPPTMP  done  for  out  of  town  customers 
OnUl  f  111  Vi  without  extra  charge.  Samples 
■  sent.  Garments  planned. 

MRS.  EMILY  WELLS, 

104  W.  83rd  Street,  New  York  City, 
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Cloaks  and  Suits  \ 


‘AVE  you  thought  of  your  Winter  Dresses  and  Wraps? 
Our  designers  have  been  at  work  here  and  in  Europe 
planning  and  thinking  for  you — getting  together  the 
newest  ideas,  the  nicest  combinations  and  the  most  pleasing 
effects.  The  results  of  months  of  thought  and  research  are 
ready  for  you  and  handy  for  you  in  our  new  Fall  and  Winter 
Catalogue  and  splendid  collection  of  samples  of  suitings  and 
cloakings — mailed  free  if  you  send  your  name. 

Our  Catalogue  illustrates: 

Tailor-Made  Suits,  $7  up.  Stylish  Cloth  Dresses,  $7  up. 
Newest  Jackets,  $3.50  up. 

Jaunty  Capes,  $3  up. 

Plush  Capes,  $7  up.  Fur  Capes,  $6  up. 

Bicycle  Suits,  $6  up. 

Separate  Skirts,  $4.50  up. 

We  make  every  garment 
especially  to  order — that’s  the 
secret  of  the  perfect  fit  and 
stylish  “set  ”  of  our  garments. 

We  study  your  figure  and 
make  the  garment  that  pleases 
|  you.  We  save  both  time  and  money  for  you — and  pay  the 
express  charges  to  your  very  door. 

(  Write  to-day  for  our  Catalogue  and  more  than  fifty 
*  samples  of  the  suitings  and  cloakings  from  which  we  make 
these  garments.  We  mail  them  free  to  the  lady  who  wishes 

I  to  dress  well  at  moderate  cost.  7  »  . 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK.  CO.,  Ladies*  Tailors, 

®  152  and  154  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


The  first  in  the  field 
and  still  unrivalled 

The  great  chemist  Baron  Justus 
von  Liebig  made  the  first  scientific 
effort  to  produce  an  extract  of  meat. 
The  result  of  his  efforts  he  gave  to 
the  world  under  the  name  of  Liebig 
COMPANY’S  Extract  of  Beef,  and 
to  attest  its  genuineness  he  author¬ 
ized  this  company  to  use  his  signa¬ 
ture,  now  familiar  to  all  the  world, 
on  the  jars  of  this  famous  product. 
All  other  extracts  of  beef  came  later 
and  are  practically  imitations  of  the 
great  original,  which  is  still 

Unapproachable  for  purity, 
economy  and  fine  flavor 

For  improved  and  economic  cookery 

For  delicious,  refreshing  beef  tea 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

A  Subscriber: — Scars  left  by  skin  diseases 
should  be  treated  by  a  physician. 

Ignorance: — It  would  be  courteous  on  the 
part  of  the  groom  to  send  railroad  tickets  to  the 
friends  whom  he  has  asked  to  act  as  ushers  at 
his  wedding,  but  he  is  not  absolutely  required 
to  do  so. 


Rosebud  : — Earrings  and  bracelets  are  little 
worn.  Misses  of  from  fifteen  to  seven¬ 
teen  years  do  not  receive  attentions  from  men 
and  they  are  not  supposed  to  “go  out”  at  all. 
Generally,  a  young  lady  does  not  enter  society 
until  she  has  passed  her  eighteenth  birthday. 

Nebuciiadnezzer: — Vaseline  applied  to  the 
brows  and  lashes  is  said  to  increase  their 
growth.  It  will  not  harm  the  eyes.  The  sys¬ 
tem  for  reducing  flesh  prescribed  by  Dr. 
Schweninger  is  without  any  iron-bound  rules. 
It  is  included  in  “Beauty,”  published  by  us  at 
4s.  or  $1.00. 

Bicycle  Girl: — You  may  make  a  bicycle 
costume  of  cheviot,  tweed,  whipcord  or  covert 
cloth  in  the  so-called  dust  colors,  gray  and  tan, 
by  pattern  No.  1121,  which  costs  Is.  8d.  or  40 
cents.  The  skirt  may  extend  to  the  shoe  tops 
or  be  longer,  as  is  found  most  becoming.  Wear 
a  sailor,  Tam  O’Shanter  or  Alpine  hat.  The 
leggings  or  over-gaiters  may  be  of  the  same 
material  as  the  suit  and  cut  by  pattern  No.  927, 
price  7d.  or  15  cents.  If  you  care  to  wear 
gloves,  those  of  heavy  kid  or  chamois  will  be 
best.  There  is  a  new  perforated  glove  which 
is  well  adapted  to  cycling. 


73  PUTT  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  0. 


WAX  ENSHIN  E” 

Does  it  witli  little  labor. 

Polishes  Pianos,  fine  Furniture  or  Bicycle 
Enamel  better  than  anything  else  on  earth.  Not  a 
liquid.  It  contains  no  varnish,  shellac,  grease  or  acid, 
and  cannot  injure  the  finest  surface.  Makes  stale 
Furniture  or  Enamel  look  like  new.  It  will  astonish 
you  when  you  use  it.  Our  customers  are  our  best 
advertisement.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it,  don’t  take 
anything  else.  Nothing  else  is  so  good.  Send  25  cents 
in  one  and  two-cent  stamps  for  large  package  to 

J.  R.  PITTS  &.  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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That  Long-Waisted  Effect 

so  much  desired,  is  produced 
by  wearing 

t  t  t  Loomer’s 
•Lc.Xc.xc.  Corsets 

Comfortable  and  durable.  At 
your  dealer's,  or  write 

I*.  I*.  BOOMER’S  SONS, 

Sole  Mfrs.,  Bridgeport  Conn, 
and  Chicago,  Ill. 


Get  Plump! 

LORING’S  Fat-Ten-U  and 
Corpula  Foods  Make  the 
Thin  Plump  and  Comely 
and  impart  Vim  to  the 
Debilitated  —  They  Cool 
the  Blood  and  Prevent 
Unpleasant  Perspiration 

These  foods  cure  nerve  and 
brain  exhaustion,  which  you 
know  as  general  debility  or 
nervous  prostration.  They 
make  pale  folks  pink  and 
thin  folks  plump  and  weak 
folks  well  and  despairing 
folks  happy.  Women  have 
learned  that  they  more  than 
take  the  place  of  all  female 
remedies  and  regulators. 
They  will  make  you  young 
all  your  life.  You  know  it  is 
better  to  be  a  young  old  man 
or  woman  than  a  premature¬ 
ly  old  young  man  or  woman 
The  portrait  above  is  that 
of  Mrs.  Sara  Montgomery 
Wade,  Vincennes  Avenue, 
Chicago,  who  writes :  “  In  six  weeks  Loring’s  Fat-Ten-U 
and  Corpula  Foods  increased  my  weight  32  pounds, 
gave  me  new  womanly  vigor  and  developed  me  finely. 
They  should  be  used  in  hot  weather,  as  they  keep  you 
cool  and  make  you  well.” 

No  “tonics,”  “nervines,”  "sarsaparillas”  or  other 
medicines  are  necessary  when  Fat-Ten-U  and  Corpula 
are  used.  Corpula,  $1.00  a  bottle.  Fat-Ten-U,  $1  and 
$2  a  bottle.  Send  for  a  free  copy  of  “  How  to  Get  Plump 
and  Rosy”  and  instructions  for  improving  the  bust 
and  form. 

A  Month's  Treatment,  $2.00 

Write  to  our  Chicago  Medical  Department  about 
your  thinness  or  about  any  other  medical  question. 
Our  physicians  will  advise  you  free  of  charge. 

Send  letters  and  mail,  express  or  C.  O.  D.  orders  to 
Loring  &  Co.,  Proprietors.  To  insure  prompt  reply 
mention  Department  as  below.  Use  only  the  nearest 
address: 

LORING  Sc  CO.  Dept.  ii9. 

No.  42  West  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 
No.  8  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

No.  115  State  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


To  the  Readers  and 
Subscribers  of  The 
Delineator. 

The  great  interest  taken  in  our  former 

Special  Offer  prompts  us  to  renew  this,  jtfp 

the  greatest  opportunity  ever  present- 

ed  to  The  Delineator  Readers  and  I  . •*  BflBfflj 

Subscribers  to  obtain  a  framed,  life  size  KaBt,'  t  S  BEgalfc.- 

i  rayon  Portrait  at  (he  remarkably  low  )  I:  jt;  IF- 

price  of  §5. 50.  fKgj jHpKl  I  ill?® 

These  are  our  regular  $15.00  superior,  JPBareSS  i  s  VAr  f 

free-hand,  life-size  (bust)  Crayon  Por-  ang  8  *  »  *’  .  I  fpfeflflF 

traits— size  10x20— reproduced  from  any  (fSE^KBSti  .  v 
small  photograph  and  placed  in  an  ele-  SHgSEM  Ij  &Ss 

gant  Carved  and  Burnished  Gilt  '  ,  f  fii 

Frame  — size  30  x  34  — exactly  like  illus-  1  fc  *  4  4  %  tf  .  *  ‘ 

tration,  and  ship  it  to  you  complete  in  fjPsaagft:  K  *  [l* 

everyway.  y\  agnjife: 

HOW  TO  GET  THIS  CRAYON  PORTRAIT.  figBl-'  P^BK 

Cut  out  the  Coupon  printed  below,  8  iffE '  ;  l^uBl  'men TWufifh  ’  ' "  SIKES' 

send  it  to  The  Favorite  Portrait  ESjpffllBfc  I  :  ji  , 

Studio,  17  Union  Square.  New  York,  with  Jk  '  SBiraWI'' 

a  photograph,  clear  tintype  or  daguer-  ;  mam- J  il  Wmn 

reotype  of  the  person-  whose  portrait  asjb ajjpK-lIf:  •  alffr  -hL-  ' 

you  desire,  and  a  deposit  of  One  Dollar. 

Within  10  days  we  send  you  by  express  &•  Jg.:  f?  aE>W'-;WR 

your  Crayon  Portrait,  handsomely  El  1  3KS8fc 

framed  as  alx>ve  described,  with  privi-  Hs§jfl§S.  S3  -£aK afjMBaSaKS! 

lege  of  examination.  If  not  satisfac- 

tory,  we  cheerfully  give  you  YOUK 

money  back. 

W  e  positively  guarantee  a  perfect  like- 

ness  and  insure  satisfaction  in  every  MWffWniiii Ijjigi TIB m iTiinff 1  cjlii  j - 

particular.  Your  photograph  returned 

with  finished  portrait.  9»' 

Send  coupon  and  deposit  to 

THE  FAVORITE  PORTRAIT  STUDIO  (Near  Tiffany’s), 

17  Union  Square,  cor.  15th  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York 


Cut  this  out  and  fill  in  your  name  and  address.  New  York,  Oct.  1,  1896. 

THE  DELINEATOR  COUPON.— This  entitles  the  undersigned  to  one  free-hand,  life- 
size  Crayon  Portrait  (bust),  with  an  elegant  burnished  Carved  Gilt  Frame— size  30x34— for 
$5.50,  on  deposit  of  $1.00;  balance  of  $4.50  C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  examination. 

Name, . 

This  Coupon  not  good  after  Nov.  1, 1896.  Address, . 


Place  your  orders  to-day,  before  we  are  rushed. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Flora  Blossom  :  —  For  a  hortus  siccus  or 
herbarium,  take  a  dozen  quires  of  smooth,  soft 
paper  of  large  size,  six  boards  about  an  inch 
thick,  four  iron  or  lead  weights  (two  of  them 
weighing  about  thirty  pounds  and  the  other 
two  about  half  as  much),  and  a  botanical 
collecting  box  of  tin.  The  plants  to  be  pre¬ 
served  should  be  gathered  in  dry  weather,  but 
if  this  is  not  possible,  they  should  be  laid  out 
for  some  time  on  a  table  until  partially  dry. 
When  the  roots  are  taken  up  they  must  be 
washed  and  then  exposed  to  the  air  for  the 
same  purpose.  Now,  lay  over  one  of  the  boards 
two  or  three  sheets  of  the  paper.  On  the  upper¬ 
most  sheet  spread  out  the  specimen  to  be  pre¬ 
served,  carefully  unfolding  its  leaves  and  petals 
so  as  to  give  it  as  natural  an  appearance  as 
possible.  Over  the  specimen  thus  disposed  of 
place  several  more  sheets  of  paper:  on  the 
uppermost  sheet  spread  out  another  specimen, 
and  so  proceed  until  all  the  plants  intended  to 
be  preserved  are  laid  down.  Then,  having  put 
over  the  whole  more  sheets  of  paper,  place  a 
board  over  them  and  on  this  the  weights. 
Clean  bricks  will  do  if  iron  or  lead  weights  are 
not  handy.  As  some  plants  are  delicate  and 
flexible  and  others  comparatively  thick  and 
hard,  the  former  will  require  less  weight  to  be 
placed  over  them  and  the  latter  considerably 
more.  Plants  should  be  left  in  the  press  until 
quite  dry  and  may  then  be  mounted  in  a  book 
with  glue. 


PAPERS  from  2>£c.  to  »3>Z  a  Roll-8  Yards! 


press  with  TRAD 


can  have  large  books  by  ex- 

DISCOUNTS. 


A  MILLION  ROLLS— An  Unlimited  Variety. 


MISER  ULLMN 


982-984  Market  St. 

418  Arch  St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Bailers  Ileal  Oil  Healer 

Has  the  ONLY  World’s  Fair  Medal. 


....Absolutely  Safe,  Economical,  Saves  Work. 

No  Smell,  No  Smoke,  No  Dirt.  Easily  removed 
from  room  to  room.  Can  be  depended  on  in  the 

coldest  weather... 
Others  claim  to  be 
‘just  as  good.’  They 
are  not.  Will  send 
you  our  Booklet — 

THE 
REASON 


WHY/’ 

with  testimonials 
and  interesting  in¬ 
formation — FREE. 
If  your  dealer  does 
not  keep  the  Ideal, 
we  will  sell  you, 
Freight  Paid,  and 
refund  your  money 
if  not  exactly  as 
represented. 


A.  C.  Barler 


Mfg.  Co., 

102 


Lake  Street, 
Chicago. 

EBEN.  E. 
REXFORD’S 
New  Booklet 
about  “How  To 
Grow  Flowers 
Home,” 
for 

FOUR  CENTS. 


Like  all  superior  articles 
Beardsley’s  Shredded  Cod' 
fish  is  largely  imitated. 


Xll 


THE  DELINEATOR. 


-  TTPON  this  and  the  succeeding  * 
^  two  pages  we  have  illus¬ 
trated  an  assortment  of 

Bicycle  ♦  •  Garments 

which  will,  no  doubt,  he  consid¬ 
ered  seasonable  and  interesting 
by  our  many  readers. 

The  Patterns  can  be  had  in  all 
Sizes  from  Ourselves  or  from 
Agents  for  the  Sale  of  our  Q-oods. 

In  ordering,  please  specify  the 
IV  umbers  and  Sizes  (or  Ages)  de¬ 
sired. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

(limited), 

171  to  175  Regent  Street,  London,  W.; 
or,  7  to  17  W,  13th  Street,  Hew  York, 


Ladies’  Box-Plaited  Blouse,  with  Fitted  Lining 
(Also  Known  as  the  Golf  or  Norfolk  Jacket) 

(To  be  Made  with  a  High  Neck  and  a  Standing  or 
Rolling  Collar,  or  with  an  Open  Neck  and  Notched 
Collar  and  Lapels  for  Wear  with  a  Chemisette) 
(Copyright):  13  sizes.  Bust  measures, ‘18  to 46  inches. 
Any  size,  is.  or  25  cents. 


and  for  greater  profit  some  grocers  prefer  to  sell  their 
customers  an  inferior  article.  Therefore,  to  protect  the 
public  and  ourselves,  we  have  adopted  a  new  distin¬ 
guishing  feature  in  the  shape  of  a  Broad  Red  Band , 
encircling  the  entire  package,  which  is  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark.  Insist  upon  the  Broad  Red  Band  package,  and  you 
will  always  get  Beardsley’s  Shredded  Codfish.  —  best  iD 

the  world.  T.  W.  BEARDSLEY’S  SONS, 

,169  West  St.,  New  York  City. 


7596 


7596 


o033 


1975 


1075 


Ladies’  Basque-Fitted  Jacket,  with  Plaits  Laid  On 
(Also  Known  as  the  Golf  or  Norfolk  Jacket)  (To  be 
Made  with  a  High  Neck  and  a  Standing  or  Byron 
Collar,  or  with  an  Open  Neck,  a  Notched  Collar 
and  Lapels  and  a  Chemisette  (Perforated  in  the 
Skirt  for  Shorter  Length)  (Copyright):  13  sizes. 
Bust  meas.,  28  to  46  ins.  Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cts. 


Ladies’  Jacket, 

For  Cycling  and  General  Outdoor 
Wear  (Copyright): 

13  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8933 


Ladies’  Jacker,  with  Plaits  Laid 
On,  and  Sailor  Collar  (Known  as 
the  Norfolk  Sailor  Jacket),  For 
Cycling  and  Other  Outdoor  Wear 
(Copyright):  13  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  2S  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


7807 


7807 


Ladies’  Basque,  with  Yoke 
and  Plaits  Laid  On 
(To  be  Worn  with  a  Chemisette) 
Also  Known  as  the  Noifolk  Basque 
(Copyright):  13  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


C 

s 

t 

$ 


8555 


8555 


Ladies’  Bicycle  Costume,  Consisting  of  a  Jacket,  a  Short  Skirt 
(Perforated  for  Shorter  Length),  and  Bloomers  with  Cuffs 
(Copyright);  13  sizes.  Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


868 


Ladies’  Short  Three-Piece  Skirt  (For  Wear 
Over  Knickerbockers,  etc.),  Suitable  for 
Cycling,  etc.  (Copyright):  9  sizes.  Waist 
meas.,  20  to  36  ins.  Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cts. 


Ladies!; 

USE  L 

Brown’s  $ 
French  f 
Dressing^ 


which  is  now,  and  has  4 
been  for  more  than  forty  z 
years,  the  most  reliable 
dressing  for  Ladies’  and  * 
Children’s  Boots  and  1 
Shoes.  An  indispensable 
article  that  every  lady  should  have  tk 
in  the  house.  Ask  your  dealer  for  £ 
BROWN’S  and  take  no  other.  \f 


1122 


1121 

Ladies’  Bicycle  Costume,  Consisting  of  a 
Norfolk  Jacket,  and  a  Divided  Skirt  having 
a  Box- P] ait  in  Each  Leg  in  Front,  One  or 
which  Plaits  may  be  Reversed  to  Give  the 
Effect  of  a  Front-Gore  (Copyright):  13  sizes. 
Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


Ladies’  Circular  Cycling 
Skirt  (Perforated  for 
Shorter  Length) 
(Copyright):  9  sizes. 
Waist  measures, 

20  to  36  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Ladies'  Bicycle  Skirt, 
Fitted  with  a  Saddle-Gore 
(Copyright) : 

9  sizes. 

Waist  measures, 

20  to  36  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


THE  DELINEATOR. 

N1PW  I  ITT  fJVCD  The  Original  Oxydonor  “Victory”  for  Self-Treatment. 
IyEy  »T  JLIa  £  Vll  V  iCI\o  Supplies  Oxygen  to  the  blood,  and  cures  disease  and  pain 

under  Nature’s  own  laws.  Applied  as  in  illustration. 


Xlll 


Ladies’  Cycling  Trousers,  with  a  Yoke 
(Known  as  Turkish  Yoke  Trousers), 
For  Wear  with  Skirts  (Copyright): 

9  sizes.  Waist  measures,  20  to  30  inches. 
Any  size,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


Indisputable 

Evidence.... 


908 


908 


Ladies’  Cycling  Trousers  (Known  as 
Turkish  Trousers),  For  Wear  With  or 
Without  Skirts  (To  be  Gathered  or 
Dart-Fitted  in  Front)  (Copyright): 

9  sizes.  Waist  measures,  20  to  3(5  inches. 
Any  size,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


Dr  H  Sanche-  N°' 17  Kremlin  Hall>  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  18,  1896. 

Dear  Sir :  I  have  investigated  some  of  your  testimonials  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
I  intended  to  establish  both  the  genuineness  of  the  letters  and  also  whether  the  writers 
<  had  ln  anywise  changed  their  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  your  revitalizer.  Although 
some  of  the  testimonials  were  three  and  four  years  old,  as  published  in  vour  pamphlet,  I  received  responses 
from  every  party  written  to,  and,  without  exception,  the  original  testimonial  was  indorsed.  This  I  consider  a 
very  remarkable  thing,  and  apart  from  the  faith  I  felt  roused  in  me  upon  reading  your  words,  I  became 
assured  that  here  there  must  be  something  true  and  effective.  I  made  these  inquiries  with  regard  to  my  mother 
who  has  been  suffering  for  some  years  back,  and  has  been  incapacitated  from  all  effort. 

mTiK-  .  v.ai  a  T  .....  ,  v  Yours  truly,  J.  DOERNER,  C.  E. 

mu.  AJNIMARIUM  (an  Institution  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  by  this  method)  now  open  for  patients.  Send  for  terms. 

Large  book  of  information  and  latest  DR*  H*  SANCHE,  DlSCOVereT  and  InVentO!*, 

price-list  mailed  free.  261  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  61  Fifth  St.,  cor.  Fort,  Detroit,  Mich 


Ladies’  Divided  Cycling  Skirt,  -  An  _ 

with  Knickerbockers,  and  a  Front-  1Uo5 
Gore  that  may  be  Buttoned  On  or  Omitted  (Copyright): 
9  sizes.  W aist  measures,  20  to  36  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


1076 


Ladies’  Four-Gored 
Cycling  Skirt,  Box- 
Plaited  at  the  Back 
(Perforated  for  Shorter  Length)  (Copvright): 
9  sizes.  Waist  measures,  20  to  36  inches. 
Auy  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Ladies’  Cycling  Skirt  (Copyright): 

9  sizes.  Waist  measures,  20  to  36  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Ladies  Divided  Cycling  Skirt,  having  an 
Added  Front-Gore  and  Plaits  at  the  Back 
to  Give  the  Effect,  of  a  Round  Skirt 
when  Standing  (Copyright):  9  sizes. 
Waist  measures,  20  to  36  inches: 

Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


m  771 

Ladies’  Divided  Skirt  or 
Bloomers  (To  be  Gathered  or 
Dart-Fitted  in  Front  and  to  be  Made 
to  Fall  to  the  Boot-Tops  or  to  Just 
Below  the  Knees  and  With  or  Without  Foun¬ 
dation  Drawers)  (Copy  r’t):  9  sizes.  Waist  meas 
20  to  36  ins.  Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


1165 


1165 


1165 


Ladies’  Knickerbockers,  with  Cuffs  (To  be 
Gathered  or  Dart- Fitted  in  FroDt), 

For  Wear  Under  Skirts  for  Cycling  and 
Other  Outdoor  Uses  (Copyright): 

9  sizes.  W  aist  measures, 

20  to  36  inches. 

Any  size,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


1077 


Misses’  Four-Gored  Cycling 
Skirt,  Box- Plaited  at  the  Back 
(Perforated  for  Shorter  Length) 
(Copyright):  7  sizes. 

Ages,  10  to  16  years. 

Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


See  that  COLLAR  on  the 

Davidson 
Health  Nipple 

Patent  No.  48. 

That’s  what  the  baby  is  dreaming  of. 
He  has  no  colic  uow  because  the  Collar 
makes  collapse  impossible. 

FREE  We  will  sencl  a  sample 
“■  nipple  on  receipt  of  2-cent 
stamp  for  postage. 

DAVIDSON  RUBBER  CO., 

21  Milk  Street,  Boston. 

Established  40  years. 

120-page  Catalogue  FREE. 


4794 


Ladies’  Legging  and  Over-Gaiter  (Copy¬ 
right)  :  5  sizes. 

Shoe  Nos.  2  to  6;  or,  Calf  measures, 

13  to  17  inches. 

Any  size,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


10 
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THE  DELINEATOR. 


Mieses’  Divided 
Cycling  Skirt,  hav¬ 
ing  an  Added  Front- 
Gore  and  Plaits  at 
the  Back  to  Give  the 
Effect  of  a  Round 
Skirt  When  Stand¬ 
ing  (Copyright): 

7  sizes.  Ages,  10  to 
16  years.  Any 
size,  is.  or  25  cts. 


915 


Misses’  Circular  Cy 
Skirt  (Perforated  for 
Shorter  Length) 
(Copyright):  7  sizes. 
Ages,  10  to  16  years. 
Any  size,  lOd.  or 
20  cents. 


1117 


1117 


Misses’  and  Girls’  Syrian 
Divided  Skirt,  with  Fitted 
Drawers  (Turkish 
Trousers),  For  Bicycling  or 
Other  AthletiCs(Copyright) : 
6  sizes. 

Ages,  6  to  16  years. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


7422 


7422 


8035 


8035 


Misses’  Cycling  Trousers 
(Known  as  Turkish 
Trousers),  For  Wear 
With  or  Without  Skirts 
(To  be  Gathered  or  Dart- 
Fitted  in  Front)  (Copyr’t): 
7  sizes.  Ages,  10  to  16  yrs. 
Any  size,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


Misses’  and  Girls’ 
Legging  and 
Over-Gaiter 
(Copyright): 

7  sizes.  Ages,  4  to 
16  years. 

Any  size,  5d.  or 
10  cents. 


Misses’  Jacket,  with 
Plaits  LaidOn  and  Sailor 
Collar  (Known  as  the 
Norfolk  Sailor  Jacket), 
For  Cycling  and  Other 
Outdoor  Wear  (Copy¬ 
right):  7  sizes. 
Ages,  10  to  16  years. 
Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cts. 


7769 


7769 


Misses’  Basque-Fitted  Jacket,  with  Plaits  Laid  On 
(Also  Known  as  the  Golf  or  Norfolk  Jacket)  (To  be 
Made  with  a  High  Neck  and  a  Standing  or  Byron 
Collar  or  with  an  Open  Neck,  a  Notched  Collar  and 
Lapels  and  a  Chemisette)  (Copyright):  9  sizes. 
Ages,  8  to  16  years.  Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


•  •  TAKE  A  COMBINATION  BOX  OF  THE 


Iarkin 

^  HT  And  Ge 


Ob  Thirty  Days  Trial. 
From  Factory  to  Family. 


Seth  Thomas  Mantel  Clock,  Strikes  Heu 


Oil  Heater  md—  Mantel  Clock  Free. 

TT  is  wise  economy  to  use  good  soap.  We  sell  our  soaps  entirely  on  their 
I  merits,  with  our  guarantee  of  purity.  Thousands  of  families  use  them, 
and  have  for  many  years,  in  every  locality,  many  in  your  vicinity. 

The  “Chautauqua”  Oil  Heater  heats  a  large  room  in  coldest  weather. 

Very  large  Central  Draft  Brass  Burner,  Brass  Oil  Fount,  richly  nickel- 

plated.  Removable  top,  can  be  used  for  cooking.  Holds  three  quarts, 

which  burns  12  hours.  Constructed  entirely  of  steel  plate,  polished 
brass,  Russia  iron  and  aluminum.  Absolutely  nothing  to  break. 

Cathedral  Bell. 

1  Hears  and  Half  Hours. 

Brass  Movement.  Beautiful,  Adamautine  Enamel  Case,  patented 
process.  Very  highly  polished,  the  eye  cannot  distinguish  it  *rotn 
Black  and  Variegated  Marble.  Artistic  bronze  gold  pilasters  and 
trimmings.  Length,  r6%  in.;  width,  614  in.;  height,  11  in.  Dial  5  in.  m 
diameter,  is  gilt  (white  if  preferred)  with  black  Arabic  numerals. 

Guaranteed  a  reliable  timekeeper  by  the  most  celebrated  makers  in 

Ameiica.  Cash  with  order  is  not 

asked,  but  if  you  remit 
in  advance,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  extra  a  nice  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  lady  of  the 
house,  and  shipment  day 
after  order  is  received. 

The  money  refunded 
without  argument  or 
comment  if  the  Box  or 
the  Premium  does  not 
prove  all  expected. 

We  guarantee  the  safe 
delivery  of  all  goods. 


Subscribers  to  this  Paper  may 
Use  the  Goods  30  Days 
before  Bill  is  Dae. 


100  BARS  “SWEET  HOME”  SOAP  .  . 

Enough  to  last  an  average  family  one  full 
year.  For  all  laundry  and  household 
purposes  it  has  no  superior. 

10  BARS  WHITE  WOOLEN  SOAP  . 

A  perfect  soap  for  flannels. 

12  PKGS.  BORAXINE  SOAP  POWDER  (full  lbs.) 

An  unequalled  laundry  luxury. 

1-4  DOZ.  MODJESKA  COMPLEXION  SOAP  . 
Exquisite  for  ladies  and  children. 

A  matchless  beautifier. 

1-4  DOZ.  OLD  ENGLISH  CASTILE  SOAP 
1-4  DOZ.  CREME  OATMEAL  TOILET  SOAP  . 
1-4  DOZ.  ELITE  GLYCERINE  TOILET  SOAP  . 

$10.00. 


OUR  GREAT  COMBINATION  BOX. 

$5.00 


1-4  DOZ.  LARKIN’S  TAR  SOAP 

Infallible  preventive  of  dandruff. 
Unequalled  for  washing  the  hair. 

1-4  DOZ.  SULPHUR  SOAP  . 

1  BOTTLE,  1  oz.,  MODJESKA  PERFUME 
Delicate,  refined,  popular,  lasting. 

1  JAR,  2  ozs.,  MODJESKA  COLD  CREAM 
Soothing.  Cures  chapped  skin. 

1  BOTTLE  MODJESKA  TOOTH  POWDER 
Preserves  the  teeth,  hardens  the  gums, 
sweetens  the  breath. 

1  PACKET  SPANISH  ROSE  SACHET 
)1  STICK  NAPOLEON  SHAVING  SOAP  . 

THE  CONTENTS,  Bought  at  Retail,  Cost 
HEATER  or  CLOCK,  Worth  at  Retail . 

(You  get  the  Premium  you  select  Gratis.) 


.70 

1.20 

.60 


.30 

.25 

.25 


.30 

.30 

.30 

.25 

.25 

.20 

.10 


$10.00 

10.00 

$20.00 


After  trial  you  —  the  consumer  —  pay  the  usual  retail  value  of  the 
Soaps  only.  All  middlemen’s  profits  accrue  to  you  in  a  valuable  pre¬ 
mium.  The  manufacturer  alone  adds  Value;  every  middleman  adds 
Cost.  The  Larkin  plan  saves  you  half  the  cost — saves  you  half  the  reg¬ 
ular  retail  prices.  Thousands  of  readers  of  this  paper  know  these  facts. 

Write  your  order  like  this  TO-DAY,  while  you  think  of  it,  or  cut  this  out  and  sign  it : 

“You  may  ship  me,  subject  to  thirty  days  trial,  One  Combination  Box  of  ‘Sweet  Home’  Soap 
with  extras,  etc.,  and  the  .  upon  your  own  conditions,  viz.: 

“  If,  after  thirty  days  trial,  I  find  all  the  soaps,  etc.,  of  unexcelled  quality  and  the  Premium 
selected  entirely  satisfactory  to  me  and  as  represented ,  I  will  remit  you  $10.00;  if  not,  I 
will  notify  you  goods  are  subject  to  your  order  and  you  must  remove  them,  making  no 
charge  for  what  I  have  used.” 

Name . 

Occupation . Street  No . 

p.  o . . State . . . 

Booklet  Handsomely  Illustrating  other  Premiums  sent  on  request. 

Estab.  1875  moor.  1892  THE  LARKIN  SOAP  MFG.  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

NOTE. — The  publishers  of  The  Delineator  would  not  insert  the  above  advertisement  unless  they  had  abundant  evidence  of  the 
reliability  of  the  Larkin  Co.  and  that  the  offers  were  genuine. — The  Delineator,  New  York. 

NOTE. — The  Larkin  Co.  never  disappoint.  They  create  wonder  with  the  great  value  they  give  for  so  little  money.  A  customer 
once  is  a  customer  always  with  them.  — Christian  Work ,  New  York. 
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Mieses’  Jacket,  with  Belted  Norfolk 
Back  (For  Cycling  or  General  Outdoor 
Wear)  (Copyright):  7  sizes. 

Ages,  10  to  16  years. 

Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


7281 

Misses’  Box-Plaited  Basque  (To  be  Made 
with  Plaited  or  Gathered  Sleeves,  with  a 
Standing  or  Rolling  Collar  and  With  or 
Without  a  Fitted  Lining)  (Copyr’t):  9  sizes. 
Ages,  8  to  16  yrs.  Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cts. 


7871 


7871 


Misses’  Basque,  with  Yoke  and  Plaits 
Laid  On  (To  be  Worn  with  a  Chem¬ 
isette)  Also  Known  as  the  Norfolk 
Basque  (Copyr’t) :  7  sizes.  Ages,  10  to 
16  years.  Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


7611 


Misses’  Box-Plaited  Blouse, 
with  Fitted  Lining  (Also 
Known  aB  the  Golf  or  Norfolk  Jacket), 

To  be  Made  with  a  High  Neck  and  a  Standing 
or  Rolling  Collar  ana  Lapels  for  Wear  with 
a  Chemisette  (Copyright) :  7  sizes.  Ages,  10 
to  16  years.  Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 
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A  Pen  Picture 


*  ^  $ 

Afa/jy  Women  Will  Recognize  It 

$  $  * 

I  am  so  nervous  !  No  one  ever  suffered 
as  I  do!  I  here  isn’t  a  well  inch  in  my 
whole  body !  I  honestly  think  my  lungs 
are  diseased,  my  chest  pains  me  so  ;  but  I’ve  no 
cough.  I’m  so  weak  at  my  stomach,  and  have 
indigestion  horribly.  Then  I  have  palpitation, 
and  my  heart  hurts  me.  How  I  am  losing  flesh  ! 
and  this  headache  nearly  kills  me ;  and  the  back¬ 
ache  !  —  why,  I  had  hysterics  yesterday  ! 

“  There  is  that  weight  and  bearing  down  feel¬ 
ing  all  the  time  ;  and  there  are  pains  in  my  groin 
and  thighs.  I  can’t  sleep,  walk,  or  sit.  I’m 
diseased  all  over.  The  doctor  ?  Oh  !  he  tells 
me  to  keep  quiet.  Such  mockery  !  ” 

An  unhealthy  condition  of  the  female  organs 
can  produce  all  the  above  symptoms  in  the  same 
person.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  part  of  the 
body  that  can  escape  those  sympathetic  pains 
and  aches. 

No  woman  should  allow  herself  to  reach  such 
a  perfection  of  misery  when  there  is  positively 
no  need  of  it. 

Lydia  E.  Pinkham  ’s  V  egetable  Compound  acts 
promptly  and  thoroughly  in  such  cases,  strength¬ 
ens  the  muscles,  heals  all  inflammation,  and 
restores  the  organ  to  its  normal  condition. 
Druggists  are  selling  carloads  of  it.  Mrs.  Pink- 
ham,  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  will  gladly  and  freely  an¬ 
swer  all  letters  asking  for  advice. 

Mrs.  E.  Bishop,  1848  Pacific  Street^Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  suffered  all  the  above  described  miseries. 
Now  she  is  well.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  Vegetable 
Compound  cured  her.  Write  her  about  it. 

A  PROMINENT  ACTRESS 

Writes :  ...  You  cannot  imagine  the  fearful  condition 

I  was  in  when  I  first  wrote  to  you.  I  was  simply  of  no  use 
t°  myself  or  any  one  else.  I  had  worked  hard,  and  my  ner¬ 
vous  system  was  shattered  from  female  complaint  and  travelling  constantly.  I  ran  the  gantlet  of  doctor’s 
theories,  till  my  health  and  money  were  rapidly  vanishing.  ...  I’m  all  right  now,  and  am  gaining  flesh  daily.  I 
foflow  your  advice  faithfully  in  everything.  Thank  you  ten  thousand  times  for  what  your  knowledge  and  Lydia  E. 
Pt nkha m  's  Vegetable  Compound  have  done  for  me.”  ^ 

...  If  in  doubt,  write  to  Mrs.  Pinkham  for  advice.  .  .  . 

THE  LYDIA  E.  PINKHAM  MED.  CO.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
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ds  the  skirt  up,  and  the  shirt  waist  down.  Winter  weights,  as 
well  as  the  finest  fabrics,  without  tear¬ 
ing.  Keeps  the 
waist  from 
bagging,  the 
skirt  from  sag¬ 
ging,  and  is 
always  out  of 
sight  even  with 
narrow  bells. 

The  illustra¬ 
tion  is  full 
size.  Sample 
pair,  by  mail, 

25c.  Entirely 
new. 


THIS  IS 
EXACT  SIZE  OF  THE 

"WISH"  , 

.iillll 


The  way  your 
waist  looks  wearing 
the  “WISH” 


If  afflicted  with 
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E.  R.  DURKEE  &  CO., 

Condiments  of  Every  Description. 


THE  DELINEATOR. 


Guaranteed 


Pure. 


Spices,  riustard,  Extracts,  Salad  Dressing, 
Sauces,  Herbs,  Celery  Salt,  Oilsand  Essences. 

Each  and  every  article  of  the  choicest  kind,  full 
weight  and  of  full  strength  and  flavor.  Gold 
Medals  and  Diplomas  awarded  at  Columbian 
Exposition  to  each  article  exhibited  for  Su¬ 
periority  to  all  others.  These  articles  cannot 
be  excelled,  and  we  challenge  comparison  with 
any  goods  sold. 

E.  R.  DURKEE  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


THY 

Stearns’  Mohair 
Skirt  Facing 

once  and  you’ll  use  it  all  the  time.  It  is 
the  latest*  skirt  binding,  comes  in  black 
and  colors,  wears  like  iron,  is  the  neatest 
and  best  finish  to  the  skirt. 

At  all  leading  dry  goods  houses,  or  we  will 
send  a  6-yard  trial  holt  for  l  5  cts.  m  stamps. 
aduress: 

WRIGHT  MFG.  CO.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


and 


OVER  34,000  SOLD. 

Distinctly  Superior 
Up  to  Date. 

Highest  Award  Columbian 
Exposition,  1893,  for  Tone, 
Touch,  Scale,  Action,  Design, 
Material,  Construction. 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS  TAKEN. 
Delivered,  Freight  Prepaid,  at  your  house. 

Send  for  Handsome  Illustrated 

Catalogue,  FREE.  !£. 

VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO.g 

174  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  jg: 

WWW® 


rtTJR  constant  aim  has  always  been  to  furnish  ,■ 
yJ  the  best  article  possible  for  the  use  intended. 
Leading  authorities  on  cooking  say  the  '• 

Magee  : 

Grand 
Range 

fulfills  every  re¬ 
quirement. 

Our  line  of  Heating 
Apparatus  for  warm 
air  alone  or  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  Hot  water 
is  equally  as  effective 
for  ttie  nronev  Heating  and  Y entilating  of  the 
home.  For  sale  by  leading  dealers  everywhere. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Magee  i  urnace  Co. 
MANCRUM  &  OTTER, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Makers  Highest  Grades  Heating  and  Cooking  Apparatus. 
Always  Receive  Highest  Award. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

(  Continued). 

M.  S. : — Handicap,  in  racing,  is  the  adjudging 
of  various  weights  to  horses  differing  in  age, 
power  or  speed,  in  order  to  place  them  all,  as 
far  as  possible,  on  an  equality.  If  two  unequal 
players  engage  in  a  game  of  chess,  the  superior 
gives  up  one  or  more  pieces,  as  a  handicap. 
The  name  comes  from  an  ancient  game  referred 
to  by  Pepys.  Traviaia  is  an  opera  of  which  the 
libretto  is  borrowed  from  Alexandre  Dumas’ 
novel,  La  Dame  aux  Camelias ,  dramatized  for 
the  English  stage  under  title  of  Camille.  The 
music  of  the  opera  is  by  Guiseppe  Y erdi. 

Mary  A. Follow  the; system  for  acquiring 
flesh  described  in  “ Beauty,  ’’which  we  publish 
at  4s.  or  $1.00. 

X. — The  most  attractive  way  to  serve  olives 
is  to  drain  them,  and  then  place  them  in  a  bed 
of  broken  ice  on  a  small  fancy  dish.  Olives  are 
served  at  luncheons,  dinners  and  suppers.  They 
are  usually  placed  on  the  table  at  the  beginning 
of  the  meal  and  left  until  the  end. 

M.  J. : — A  seasonable  travelling  dress  could 
be  of  brilliantine  mohair  finished  simply.  Dust 
wraps  are  worn  by  travellers. 

A  Worried  Mind: — Advertise  for  a  position 
in  a  sewing  school  or  answer  some  of  the  many 
advertisements  which  appear  in  the  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

Kate  S. : — See  the  recipe  for  tomales  in¬ 
cluded  in  “A  Ramona  Luncheon”  in  this  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Delineator. 


L.  SHAW 


Established  33  years. 

THE  LARGEST 
Hair  and  Toilet  Bazaar 
in  America. 

Perfect  fitting  WIGS 
land  WAVES,  SKELE- 
}TON  BANGS,  in  the 
latest  styles.  NATURAL 
WAVY  SWITCHES, 
COCOANUT  BALM  for 
complexion;  cures  pimples,  makes  the  skm  soft, 
oviri  fair  as  t\.  nhild  a:  unce,  50c.  and  $1.00. 


EUll 


fresh  and  fair  as  a 'child’s;  Pfice,  60c.  and  $1  00. 
EXTRACT  TURKISH  RObE  LEAV  ES,  for  the 
lips  and  face,  imparts  the  natural  bloom  of  youth  ; 
$100  and  $1.50.  MAGIC  TONIC,  softens  and 
beautifies  the  hair,  prevents  it  from  falling  out; 
50c.  and  $1.00.  HAIR  DYES  for  all  colors  of  hair. 
Book  “  How  to  be  Beautiful,”  mailed  free. 

54  W.  14tli  St.,  near  6th  Aire.,  N.  Y. 


MINUTES 
OF  YOUR 
TIME 

used  in  OUR  interest  will  secure 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE 
THIS  GOLD  WATCH 

Lady’s  or  Gent’s,  Waltham  or  Elgin 
movement.  Send  at  once  your  name 
and  address  to  O.  A.  UfOIiSOJ?! 
&  CO.,  192  Hanover  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 


BEEFSTEAK  ™!H?  KETCHUP 

A  delicious  blending  of  pure  spices  with  the 
natural  flavor  of  the  ripe  tomato  : : : : : : : 

A  liberal  sample  sent  for  five  2-cent  stamps. 

JOS.  CAMPBELL  PRESERVE  CO.,  Box  3220  Camden,  N.J. 


TURKISH  WONDER 

#ra§  BALM  fl#D  SOUP 

[  1  W  will  positively  cure  all  face  blemish- 

*  s*  ST  eSi  rendering  the  skin  soft  aud 

velvetv.  Unsurpassed  for  Eczema 
,  and  kindred  troubles,  checking  ir- 

>Hlte  ritatlon,  without  harmful  results. 

H  ic  COMPOSED  OF  BALSAM 

f4  and  herbs,  and  war- 
*•«  RANTED  harmless,  mon- 
>y  REFUNDED  if  results  are  not  as 

GUARANTEED.  This  is  no  patent  medicine,  but 
comprises  a  salve  and  soap  that  have  been  used  in 
Turkey  for  hundreds  of  years  and  are  now  import e  ^ 
solely  by  us.  Can  furnish  unquestionable  testimonials 
from  physicians  of  integrity  of  N  Y.  City,  as  to  their 
It po liner  and  beautifying  properties.  Price  Sl.uu  eacn 
for  Soap  and  Salve,  or  12  00  for  both.  Sent  by  mail 
in  plain  wrappers  on  receipt  of  price. 

Turkish  Balm  Co.,  19  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Refuse  any  Substitute. 


SPECIAL  FALL  LINE 

exclusive  designs.  Good  papers, 
3c.  Beautiful  bed-room  papers  5 
and 6c.  Our  high  grade  “specials” 
10c.  and  up.  Samples  free 
to  those  who  describe  rooms 
and  colors. Agrentswanted 
in  every  town  to  sell  from 
large  sample  books;  exclu¬ 
sive  privileges.  Outfit,  $1.00. 

U.  S.Wall  Paper  Co.,  422  Race  St.,  Cincinnati. 

THE  WOMAN’S  WISH 


Wall 

Paper 
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La  Pliante 


Takes  the  place  of  bustle  or  hoop  skirt  and  causes  skirts  in  which  it  is  used 
to  set  and  hang  perfectly,  without  the  use  of  any  interlining. 

FOR  SALE  AT  THE  NOTION  DEPARTMENT  OF  ALL  DRY  GOODS  STORES. 


♦  ♦♦♦ 


09o\)en  itonsfyne. 


FT  A^TT^KTIV  a  Pushing  cloth,  is  called 
I  JjAOHOlUiV*  woven  sunshine,”,  as  it 

brightens  every  dark  spot  it  touches.  It  will 
polish  wood,  metal  or  glass  in  any  finished  form. 
Superior  to  compounds  and  cheaper  than 
chamois  skin.  If  your  dry  goods  dealer  does 
not  have  flashskin,  write  to  Flashskin, 
98-100  Bleecker  Street,  New  York. 

|  T$  Ibis  Mails  you? 

Have  you  a  feel- 1 
ing  of  weight  in 1 
the  Stomach  — 
Bloating  a  fte  r* 
eating  —  Belch- ' 
ing  of  Wind — 
Vomitingof  Food 
_  ...  — Waterbrash — ( 

Heartburn — Bad  Taste  in  the  Mouth, 
in  the  Morning— Palpitation  of  the 
Heart,  due  to  Distension  of  Stomach  i 
—Cankered  Mouth— Gas  in  the  Bowels 
Loss  of  Flesh — Fickle  Appetite — * 
Depressed,  Irritable  Condition  of  the 
Mind  —  Dizziness  —  Headache — Con¬ 
stipation  or  Diarrhcea?  Then  you  have  1 

DYSPEPSIA 

in  one  of  Its  many  forms.  The  »ne  positive 
cure  for  this  distressing  complaint  is  1 

|HcRer’$  Dyspepsia  Cablets. 

by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  35  cents.  I 

,  Charles  Ramset,  Hotel  Imperial,  New 
York,  says:  “I  suffered  horribly  from  dys- 1 
>  pepsia,  but  Acker’s  Tablets,  taken  after 
meals,  have  cured  me." 

)  Acker  Medicine  Co.,  16-18  Chambers  St„  N.  Y. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Wanting  To  Know:— You  will  find  the  pre¬ 
pared  walnut  stain  sold  by  druggists  superior 
to  that  made  at  home. 

Percy: — Make  your  light-blue  albatross  by 
costume  pattern  No.  8467.  which  costs  Is.  6d.  or 
35  cents ;  and  trim  it  with  lace  and  ribbon.  Your 
penmanship  is  fair. 

A  Constant  Reader: — Flowers  are  always 
acceptable  and  appropriate  birthday  gifts. 

Mrs.  B. : — To  make  a  successful  pot-pourri, 
when  the  roses  begin  to  fade,  gather  the  petals 
and  dry  them  in  the  warm  closet  of  the  cook- 
stove.  They  come  out  bright  in  color  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  pleasing  odor.  To  a  quantity  of 
these  leaves  add  portions  of  lavender,  thyme, 
sweet  marjoram,  a  leaf  or  two  of  sage,  a  spray 
of  white  cedar  and  a  few  rose  geraniums  and 
lemon  verbena  leaves,  all  well  dried  in  the  sun. 
Then  mix  in  a  tea-spoonful  each  of ’ground 
cloves,  cinnamon,  allspice  and  nutmeg  and  stir 
the  mass  well  together.  Add  successively  a  drop 
or  two  of  camphor,  a  tiny  bit  of  musk,  a  drop 
each  of  fragrant  oils,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of 
sachet  powder.  Now  and  then  put  in  a  few 
drops  of  white  rose  perfumery.  The  mass 
should  be  stirred  from  time  to  time,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  the  many  scents  will  be  beautifully 
blended.  Use  any  ornamental  china  jar  for 
holding  the  mixture. 

L.  M.  S. : — For  plays,  speakers  and  dialogues, 
write  to  De  Witt,  Rose  Street,  New  York  City, 
quoting  this  magazine  in  your  correspondence. 


Simplest.  Strongest ,  and 
Best.  With  less  sew¬ 
ing  you  secure  firmer 
fastening. 

On  return  of  first  empty  card  and  dealer’s  name 
ot  whom  purchased  we  will  give  a  most  useful 
present. 

IF  YOTJ It  HEALER  WILL  NOT 
SUFFLY  YOU,  WE  WILL,. 

“RAFIH”  Hook  and  Eye  Co.,  175  Canal  St., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


LADIES,  YOU  SHOULD  BUY  IT 


for  your  Husbands,  Sons  and  Brothers! 
*’TIIE  WILSON  ”  Improved  Drawers 
Supporter.  Mo&t  practical,  simple  and  con¬ 
venient  supporter  made.  Will  hold,  and  not  tear 
the  garment.  Automatically  hooks  over  band  of 
trousers  when  these  are  drawn  on,  thus  obviating 
any  inconvenience  or  delay.  Is  also  unexcelled  as 
a  Ladies’  Skirt  Supporter.  Can  be  worn  with  any 
width  of  belt.  Price  25  cents  per  pair ;  all  dealers 
or  by  mail  prepaid.  Silver  preferred.  Insist  upon 
“The  Wilson.”  Take  no  substitute.  Agents 
wanted.  The  J.  A.  WILSON,  Jr.,  MFG. 
CO.  Ltd.,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 


Faces 


are  made  fairer  with,  a  touch  of  Tetlow’s 
Gossamer  Powder.  It  corrects  the  little 
mistakes  of  nature — imparts  a  delightful 
softness  and  a  delicate  beauty  to  the  skin 
without  becoming  visible  to  the  eye.  Pure 
and  harmless.  Makes  the  skin  feel  well 
cared  for.  Be  sure  and  get 

HENRY  TETLOW’S 

Gossamer  Powder. 

Price  25c.  by  mail,  or  at 
druggists. 

HENRY  TETLOW, 

Cor.  I Oth  &  Cherry  Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


TlEALTi 


This 
Trade 
Mark 

stamped  on  every 
garment,  insures 
you  genuine 

YPSILANTI 

REFORM  UNDERWEAR 

the  most  perfect,  most  healthful, 
most  delightfully  comfortable 
underwear  made.  Endorsed 
by  physicians. 

S®nd  1  Catalogue  and  our  new 
k  book  Modern  underwear  and  A 
How  to  Wear  It,”  Free . 

HAY  &  TODD  MFC.  CO. 

Ypsllanti,  Mich. 


For  fcatfog  &  DrinK'iuq 


PiuilyojMdiiei’ial  t'Ju 
**  Deliciousness of IjT 
Mayor  Unexcelled  n  I  ■ 

afbur<§Ion35* by fjro xA  I ;—  viri! 
cvcruwtee^,  . .  . 


oT?er  :  jrTfllflte 
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The  New  Style  Corset, 


“Cannot  Break  at 
the  Waist  Line," 


“CRESCO” 


Is  disconnected  at  the  waist  Insures  snug  and  elegant 
adaptation  over  the  hips,  Permits  freedom  of  motion.  Gives 
fine  bust  effect  Fits  any  form,  Long  or  short  lengths, 
White  or  drab.  Sold  by  dealers  generally.  Sample  sent 
postpaidi  for  $1,00,  Made  by 

MICHIGAN  CORSET  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


SALES 

AGENTS: 


j  J.  H.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  275  Church  St.,  New  York, 
j  Ben.  J.  Schmidt  &  Co.,  !25SansomeSt..San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ENGXJSH  DECORATED 
Dinner  and  Tea  Set  No.  65. 
Premium  with  a  Tea  and  Coffee 
Order  of  18.00. 

Packed  and  Delivered  at  depot  for  $7  Cash. 


For  19  years  we  have  done  the  largest  business  in  this 
country  direct  with  consumers  in  Tea ,  Coffee, 
Baking  Powder,  Spices  and  Extracts.  We  are 
importers  of  all  the  goods  we  handle.  We  offer  Premiums 
or  give  liberal  discounts,  and  send  the  best  value  of 
any  house  in  the  United  States. 

We  want  YOU  to  send  for  our  1'70-page  illustrated 
Price  and  Premium  List.  It  tells  the  whole  story. 
Costs  vou  nothing.  Will  interest  and  pay  you.  We  have 
hundreds  of  other  sets,  Plain  and  Decorated,  and  a  Host 
of  other  Premiums.  . 

THE  LONDON  TEA  COMPANY, 

189  CONGRESS  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


For  the  Best  Room 


Have  you  ever  thought  of  getting  a  beautiful  banquet 
or  floor  lamp  to  help  dress  up  that  best  room  of  yours? 
It  may  be  just  the  one  touch  needed  to  give  it  a  finished 
appearance.  Wonderful  how  cosy  and  home-like  an  air 
a  pretty  lamp  gives  any  room.  Try  it.  And  be  sure  you 
get  a  lamp  that  bears  the  New  Rochester  stamp.  Then 
you  know  you’re  right,  whether  you  buy  for  show  or 
light.  It  costs  no  more  than  the  lamps  sold  because 
they  are  “like”  or  “as  good  as”  THE  ROCHESTER 
or  N  E  W  ROC  HESTER  in  appearance.  Better  be  sure 
you  get  the  real  article  and  avoid  disapointment. 


THIS  LAMP,  No.  817-550  (Height 
to  burner  32  inches),  in  any  finish  or 
combination,  complete  with  bilk  Shade 
as  shown,  any  color 

desired:  price....  OJoWw 
3,000  other  Lamps  ranging  in  price  from 
76c.  up  to  f  HJ5.00  to  suit  any  purse  ( i.<t . 
pocketbook)  or  purpose. 

96  page  Art  Catalogue  sent  FREE  on  application  to  Dept.  D. 

The  Rochester  Lamp  So.  N.  Y.  Oity. 


Here’s  an  OIL.  HEATER  that  will 
take  off  the  chill  on- a  cool  morning,  or 
heat,  an  exposed  room  in  -midwinter. 
No  Chimney -No  Soot-No  Odor 
Height  28  inches.  Burns  10  OO 

hours  with  one  filling;  price  # ,  » 

Other  Heaters  and  Stoves,  various 
styles,  from  $2.00  up. 


The  Quarterly  Report  of  Jhvenile  Fashions 

is  issued  for  March,  May,  September  and  November,  and  comprises  a  hand¬ 
some  Lithographic  Plate,  and  a  hook  containing  Illustrations  of  the  Latest 
Styles  of  Juvenile  Clothing,  with  Descriptions  in  English,  Spanish  and 
German. 

The. terms  on  which  the  Publication  is  furnished  are  as  follows  : 

Subscription  Price,  -  -  4s.  or  75  Cents. 

Single  Copy,  -  -  1  s.  3d.  or  25  Cents. 

Comprising  the  Plate  and  Descriptive  Book. 

Postage  prepaid  bv  u§  to  any.  address  in  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States,' Canada.  Newfoundland  or 
Mexico.  When  the  Publication  iri  ordered  to  be  sent  on  Subscription  to  any  other  country,  lOd.  or  20  cents  extra 
for  postage  is  charged  in  addition  to  tiie  Subscription  Price. 

La  Revista  Trimestral 
de  Modas  Juveniles 

se  expide  para  Marzo,  Mayo,  Setiembre  y 
Noviembre,  y  comprende  una  hermosa  Lamina 
Litografica  y  uu  Libro  conteniendo  Ilustracio- 
nes  de  los  Ultimos  Estilos  en  Ropas  para 
Ninos,  con  Description  es  en  Ingles,  Espa- 
nol  y  Alem&n. 

Las  Condiciones  para  obtener  la  Publicacion  son 
las  siguientes : 

Rrecio  por  Suscripcion.  $1.00, 
oro.  6  5  Veketas. 

Cada  Ejemplar,  30  Cen  tavos,  oro,  6 
1  Ei-seta  30  Centimos. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Ltjcile: — As  the  marriage  laws  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  states  vary,  we  would  advise  consulting 
a  local  lawyer. 

John  Alden: — “Cates”  means  food — par¬ 
ticularly  luxurious  food  or  dainties.  “Posset” 
is  milk  curdled  with  wine  or  other  liquor  and 
“  Manchet  ”  is  a  small  loaf  of  tine  bread. 
“  Marzipan  ”  is  an  almond  paste  composed  of 
finely  ground  almonds,  confectioner’s  sugar  and 
rose-water.  1 

L.  V.  K. : — Fashionable  skirts  and  sleeves  are 
illustrated  each  month  in  The  Delineator,  and 
there  is  also  a  special  article  on  dress  goods  and 
garnitures.  When  a  man  is  a  regular  caller  at 
a  house,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeatedly  ask 
him  to  call  again.  A  unguent  for  severe  cases 
of  pimples  is  made  of  benzoated  lard,  one  ounce, 
almond  oil,  half  an  ounce.  Ask  the  druggist 
to  slightly  perfume  this  salve. 

Wild  Brier: — The  name  of  Mozart,  the 
German  composer,  is  pronounced  “  Mo-tsart.” 

Flowers: — Choose  brown  zibeline  instead  of 
flannel  for  your  travelling  gown,  trimming  it 
with  fancy  braid.  You  may  use  the  pink  silk 
for  a  reception  gown,  trimming  it  with  pink 
velvet  and  lierre,  Irish  crochet  or  Mechlin  lace. 
Your  fiance's  sister  should  call  upon  you  first 
and  you  may  return  the  visit  with  your  intended 
husband  or  your  mother.  Have  the  wreath  of 
orange  blossoms  or  lilies-of-the-valley. 


MENNEN’S 


(l 


BOEATED 

TALCUM  << 

TOILET 
POWDER 

Approved  by  highest  med¬ 
ical  authorities  as  a  Perfect 
Sanitary  Toilet  Preparation 
for  infants  and  adults. 
Positively  relieves  Prickly 
Heat,'  Nettle.  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Re¬ 
moves  Blotches,  Pimples  and 
V)  Tan,  makes  the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Delightful  after 
y  m  shaving.  Decorated  Tin  Box,  Sprinkler  Top. 

S  I  FRFF  I  hy  Druggists  or  mailed  for  25  cents. 
BnLnHiiiHHBl  (Name  this  paper.)  Sample  by  mail. 

Gerhard  Meniien  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


C 


Der  Quartal-Bericht 
liber  Kinder-Moden 

erscheint  im  Marz,  Mai,  September  und  Novem¬ 
ber  und  besteht  aus  einem  praclitvollen  Mode- 
bild  und  einem  Buclie,  welches  Abbildungen 
aller  Mode-Neuheiten  in  Kinder-  Kleidung, 
mit  Besclireibungen  in  englischer,  spa- 
nischer  und  deutscher  Sprache  enthalt. 

D;e  Bedingungen  unter  welcben  diese  Ausgabe 
erscheint  sind  folgende : 

ALbonnementspreis,  pro  tfahr,  4  Mark,. 
Einzelne  Exemplar  e  kosten  M.  1.20. 
Fur  Modebild  und  Buch  der  Besehreibungen  be- 
Incluyendo  el  Grabado  y  Libro  Descriptive.  rechnet. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited), 

7  to  17  West  Thirteenth  St.,  Netv  ork,  U.  S.  A.  17 1  to  173  Regent  St.,  London,  England. 


jii  receipt  ui 

r  $350 


All  the  NEW  STYLE 

H  /Hi  F'  for  Women  and 
“  *  V  /  LO  Men,  either 
heavy  or  light 
weight,  for  Fall  and  Winter  wear. 
Women’s  Fine  Kid  Skin,  button 
or  lace,  any  style  toe.  Men’s  and 
Women’s  Fine  Calf  Skin  lace 
shoes  for  outdoor  wear,  in  black, 
dark-tan  or  maroon,  with  long, 
pointed  toes,  and  heavy  soles. 
Delivered  free  on  receipt  of 
Elsew-here 
you  pay 
$5.00. 

Your  money  back  if  uot  satisfied  with  fit,  quality  or 
style.  “On  a  Comfortable  Footing,”  our  Fall  cata¬ 
logue,  free  for  the  askinsr. 

Manufacturer’s  Shoe  Co.,  jfcK  Micm’ 

For  Benntifvingr  the  Complexion. 
Removes  all  Freckles,  Tan,  Sunburn,  Pimples,  Live* 
Moles,  and  other  imperfections.  Not  covering  but  remov - 
ing  all  blemishes,  and  permanently  restoring  the  com¬ 
plexion  to  its  original  freshness.  For  sale  at  Druggists,  o* 
sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  50c.  Use  |  ~ 
MALVIN^ICHTHYQL  SOAP  [ 


25  Cents  a  Cake. 


TOLEDO.  H 


MRS.  BRADLEY’S 

FACE  WASH 

send  for  circulars.  Mrs.  C.  S. 


removes  MOTH,  TAN, 


HEADS.  By  mall,  25c. 
Agents  wanted.  Dress¬ 
makers  and  Milliners 
BRADLEY,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Magdalene: — Flowers  may  be  preserved  for 
months  by  dipping  them  carefully,  as  soon  as 
gathered,  in  perfectly  limpid  gum  water;  after 
allowing  them  to  drain  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
arrange  them  in  a  vase.  The  gum  forms  a  com¬ 
plete  coating  on  the  stems  and  petals  and  pre¬ 
serves  the  shape  and  color  of  the  flowers  long 
after  they  have  become  dry.  Grease  and  oil 
spots  in  wash  goods  may  be  eradicated  with 
soap,  ammonia  and  water. 

Kate  S.  and  A  New  Subscriber:— Business 
and  official  addresses  are  sometimes  given  in 
these  columns,  but  we  cannot  mention  the 
residences  of  persons,  however  well  known, 
who  do  not  authorize  such  publicity. 

W.  A.  N. : — The  first  syllables  of  chiffon  and 
crepon  are  accented.  Wrinkles  are  generally 
the  result  of  a  loose,  flabby  skin  and  any  tonic 
which  renders  the  skin  firmer  will,  of  course, 
make  it  less  liable  to  fall  into  the  objectionable 
folds.  A  lotion  for  removing  wrinkles  is  made 
of  one  ounce  of  tannin,  five  ounces  of  rose  water 
and  two  ounces  of  glycerine.  Apply  with  a 
camel’s-hair  .brush. 


L.  D.  W. : — The  duties  of  matrons  in  public 
institutions  vary  so  much  that  we  cannot  give 
you  a  definite  idea  on  the  subject.  You  might 
apply  personally  to  some  of  them  for  the  in¬ 
formation  desired. 

Fourteen  Years: — You  may  thank  your 
escort  by  saying  you  are  indebted  to  him  for  a 
pleasant  evening.  In  promenading  with  a  lady, 
a  gentleman  usually  takes  the  outer  part  of  the 
sidewalk — that  nearest  the  curb.  Castile  is  a 
safe  soap  for  the  complexion. 


CARMEL 
SOAP 


Made  in 
Palestine, 
Syria. 


CARM/EL 


An  Absolutely  Pure  Olive  Oil  Soap 
for 

Nursery,  Toilet  and  Bath. 

Sold  by  druggists  and  grocers.  Imported  by 

►  A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  CO.,  122  Pearl  Si.,  New  York. 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 
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TOW  BEEF  1 

turned  into  tender  Ham-  — — - 
burg  Steaks,  is  only  one 
of  the  wonders  accomp-  — — at 
lished  by  the  new  £2 

Perfection  1 
Chopper..! 

“Kitchen  Knacks,”  with 
Recipes  by  Mrs.  S.  T. 

Rorer,  mailed  for  the 
asking. 

NORTH  BROS.  MFG.CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


QUAKER  FOLDING  VAPOR  BATH  CABINET. 

85  to  810  a  day  to  ladies  or  dents 

Selling  Cabinet3  to  Families  and  Physicians. 
\  Everybody  buys,  sick  or  well.  Turkish,  Russian 
I  or  Medicated  Baths  at  home.  50,000  sold.  No  more 
I  Bath  Tubs  or  Doctor  Bills.  Renovates  your  sys¬ 
tem,  prevents  Obesity.  Cures  Colds,  Rheumatism, 
La  Grippe,  Neuralgia,  Eczema,  Catarrh,  Bright’s 
j  Disease,  Malaria,  Headaches,  Female  Complaints, 
|  and  all  Blood,  Skin,  Nerve  and  Kidney  Diseases. 
[  Beautifies  the  complexion .  Guaranteed.  Bestmaie, 
|  lasts  a  lifetime.  Price  low.  Size  folded  16x2  in., 
5  lbs.  Greatest  seller  on  earth.  Wholesale  to 
tgentft*  BOOK  FREE.  C»  W orld  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus.  O. 
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How  did  it  happen 

that  the  old-fashioned,  laborious  way  of 
washing  was  ever  given  to  woman  as 
her  particular  work?  It’s  an  imposition 
on  her.  She  ought  to  have  had  only  the 
i  easiest  things  to  do — and  men,  strong,  healthy 
men,  ought  to  have  taken  up  this  washing  business. 


Now,  here  is  a  suggestion.  In  those  families 
«  that  still  stick  to  soap  and  make  their  wash- 
J  ing  needlessly  hard  and  unpleasant,  let  the 
men  do  that  work.  They’re  better  fitted  for  it. 

use  with-  \ 


In  the  families  that  use  Pearline  (TuVToap )  and 
make  washing  easy,  let  the  women  do  it.  They  won’t  mind  it.  m 


A 

1  use 


The  Most  Perfect-Fitting  Union  Undergarment 

- FOR - 

Ladies  and  Men, 

Giving  Comfort  and  Freedom  of  Action. 

LOWER  PRICES.  NEW  STYLES. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  send  a  two-cent  stamp  to  us 
for  Catalogue  giving  full  information  and  samples  of  material. 

EVERY  GARMENT  MARKED  WITH  OUR  NAME. 

THE  HOLMES  CO. 

Retail  Department,  49  Temple  Place. 

Factory  and  Salesroom,  109  Kingston  St., 

BOSTON. 


i 


TDe  Quarterly  lesoit  of  llletrapoiltan  Fashions 

Includes  a  Collection  of  Beautiful  Colored  Plates  Illustrating 
the  Incoming  Styles  for  Ladies  and  Children. 

HE  times  of  Issue  of  the  Quarterly  Report  are  for  the  months  of  March,  May,  September 
and  November.  Each  number  includes  a  handsome  Chromo-Lithograpiiic  Plate,  ! 
24x30  inches  in  size,  illustrating  Fashions  for  Ladies,  Three  Small  Plates  of  Ladies’ 
Figures  and  a  Magazine  containing  descriptions  in  English,  Spanish  and  German. 
Subscription  Brice  of  the  Quarterly  Report,  as  described  above,  os.  or  $1.00  a  Year. 

Single  Copies  of  the  Quarterly  Report,  comprising  all  the  Plates 

and  Descriptive  Eook, . Is.  Gd.  or  35  Cents. 

Any  of  the  Small  Elates,  5d.  or  10  Cents. 

‘‘The  Quarterly  Report,”  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Canada, 
Newfoundland  or  Mexico,  is  post-paid  by  us.  When  the  Publication  is  ordered  to  he  sent  on  Subscription 
to  any  other  country,  lOd.  or  20  cents  extra  for  postage  must  accompany  the  Subscription  Price. 

Der  Quartal-Bericht  £ 

!  fiber  Moden 

j  enthalt  eine  Sammlung  von  hilbschen  kolo-  , 
j  rierten  Modebildern,  welche  die  nen  hin- 
zukommenden  Moden  fur  Hatnen 
tend  Kinder  bringen. 

)'  Her  Quartal-Bericht  erscheint  im  Miirz, 

!  Mai,  September  und  November. 

,  Die  Modebilder  begleitet  ein  Journal,  wel- 
•  ches  Beschreibungen  in  englischer,  spa- 
nischer  und  deutscher  Sprache  enthalt. 

■  Abonnementspreis  des  Quartal-Berichts,  wie 
I  oben  beschrieben,  -  -  -  6"  M.  Era  Jahr. 

Einzelne  Exemplar e  des  Quartal-Berichts,  aus 
alien  Modebildern  und  demBucheder  Beschreib- 
j  ungen  bestehend,  -  -  .  -  -  -  -  2  Mark. 

Jedes  der  kleinen  Modebilder ,  -  -  40  Ef. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited), 

7  to  17  West  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  171  to  175  Regent  St.,  London,  England. 


Revista  Trimestral  de  las 
Modas  IVIetropoiitanas 

incluye  una  coleccion  de  Hermosos  Gva- 
bados  Llurninados  M ostrando  los 
Ultimas  Estilos  para  Sehoras 
y  Minus. 

La  Revista  Trimestral  se  expide  para  los 
meses  de  Marzo,  Mayo,  Setiembre  y  Noviem- 
bre. 

Con  los  Grabados  se  publica  un  Periodico 
que  contiene  las  descripciones  en  Ingles, 
Espanol  y  Aleman. 

Erecios  de  Suscripcion  a  la  Revista  Trimes¬ 
tral,  segun  descrita,  $1.25,  oro,  6  G  Eesetas 
25  Centimes  al  A  no. 

Un  EJemplar  de  la  Revista  Trimestral,  incluyendo 
todos  los  Grabados  y  el  Libro  con  las  Deter  ip- 
ciones,  50  Centavos,  oro,  6  2  Eesetas  50 
CSntimos. 

Cuulquiera  de  los  Grabados  Eequehos,  lO 
Centavos,  oro,  6  50  Centimos. 


xi 


THE  DELINEATOR. 


I(e  Dressmaker  ana  milliner, 

A  NEW  MAGAZINE  ILLUSTRATING  IN 

COLORS  AND  TINTS  THE  LATEST 

MODES  IN  COSTUMING  AND  MILLINERY. 


THIS  MAGAZINE  is  published  Quarterly  for  March,  May, 
September  and  November,  representing  the  Fashions  for  Spring, 
Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter  respectively.  It  contains  the 
Finest  Presentation  of  Modes  and  Millinery  ever  offered  to  the 
public,  with  accompanying  Descriptions  in  English,  Spanish 
and  German. 

Subscription  Price,  $1.00  or  5s.  a  Year. 

Price  of  Single  Copies,  35  cents  or  is.  6d. 

ORDERS  may  be  placed  through  any  of  our  Agents,  or  sent  direct  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Office.  The  Dressmaker  and  Milliner,  sent  on  Subscription  or  by  Single 
Copy  from  our  New  York  Office  to  any  Address  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Newfoundland  or  Mexico,  is  post-paid  by  the  publishers.  When  the  Magazine 
is  ordered  sent  on  Subscription  to  any  other  country,  25  Cents  for  Extra  Postage 
must  be  remitted  with  the  Subscription  Price. 


La  Modista  de 
Vestidos  y  de 
Sombreros. 

Se  Publica  por  Trimestre.  Es  un 
Neuvo  Periodico.  Illustrando  en 
Colores  v  Tintes  las  Ultimas 
Modas  en  Trajes  y  Sombreros. 

El  redo  en  Subscripion 

al  Ano,  -  $1.25  cts.  oro. 

El  Precio  por  coda  En- 

trega  Sendlla,  50  cts.  oro. 
Se  pueden  bacer  pedidos  por  cual- 
uiera  de  Nuestros  Ageutes,  6  enviar 
irectemente  a  la  Officina  General. 


Die  Schneiderin 
und  Putzmacherin, 

Eine  neue  Zeitschrift,  welche  die 
neuesten  Moden  fur  Garderobe 
und  Putz  in  farhigan  Illustra- 
tionen  darstellt  und  vierteljahr- 
lich  lierausgegeben  wird. 

Abonnementspreis,  pro  Jahr,  6  M. 

Einzelne  Exemplars  kosten  2  M. 

Bestellungen  nehmen  un9ere  A  gen  ten 
entgegen,  Oder  werden  direkt  von  un- 
serem  Hauptgeschaft  ausgeftihrt. 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited), 


The  Juvenile  Outfitter 

IS  A  NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

Published  in  March,  May,  September  and  November,  for  Spring, 
Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter  respectively.  It  contains  a  series 
of  Colored  Plates  showing  the  latest  Styles  of  Clothing  for 
Misses,  Girls,  Children,  Boys  and  Infants;  Plates  of  Fashion¬ 
able  Hats,  Caps  and  Bonnets,  and  many  additional  illustrations 
of  Figures  and  Patterns  showing  Seasonable  and  Practical  Gar¬ 
ments.  The  Descriptions  are  in  English,  Spanish  and 
German. 

Subscription  Price,  75  Cents  or  4s.  a  Year. 

Price  of  Single  Copies,  25  Cents  or  Is.  3d. 


El  Proveedor  Juvenil 

es  un  Neuvo  Periodico  Primes  - 
tral,  Ttedicado  d  las  Modas 
de  Ninos. 

Publicado  en  Marzo,  Mayo,  Setiembre, 
y  Noviembre  para  Primavera,  Yerano, 
Otofio,  e  Invierno  respectivamente. 
Contiene  una  serie  de  Grabados  Illu- 
minados,  mostrando  los  UltimoB  Es- 
tilos  en  Ropaje  para  SeSoritas,  NiBos 
y  Bebds.  Las  Descripciones  estfin  en 
Inglee,  Espafiol  y  Aleman. 

Precio  de  Subseripeion, 

$1.00  oro,  al  Ano. 

Precio  por  Entrega, 

30  Centavos,  oro. 


Die  Kinder-Ansstattnng 

ist  eine  neue  Quartalschrift, 
die  I  das  ganze  Cebiet  der 
Mode  fur  Knaben  und  Mdd- 
chen  umfasst, 

und  wird  im  Marz,  Mai,  September 
und  November  fur  die  Frfthiahrs-, 
Sommer-,  Herbst-  und  Winter-Moden 
lierausgegeben.  Sie  enthalt  eine  Serie 
von  Modenbildem,  welche  die  neue- 
eten  Moden  fflr  M&dchen,  Kinder, 
Knaben  und  auch  fflr  kleane  Kinder 
zeigen.  Die  Beschreibungen  ersctaei- 
nen  in  englischer,  epanischer  und 
deutscher  Sprache. 

Abonnementspreis,  pro  Jahr,  4  M. 
Einzelne  Exemplar#  kosten  M.  120. 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited), 


7  to  17  West  13th  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  171  to  175  Regent  Street,  London,  England. 


7  to  17  West  13th  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  171  to  175  Regent  Street,  London,  England. 


Electric  Lustre  Starch 


Makes 


SHIRTS, 
COLLARS 
and 

CUFFS 
look 

like  new. 

Best  for 
SKIRTS, 
WAISTS 
and 
ALL 
FINE 

FABRICS. 

A9(T: 

Blue  Packages 
10  cents  each. 

FOR  SALE  BY 
ALL  GROCERS. 

ELECTRIC  LUSTRE  STARCH  CO.. 


Bend  fc/r  free  sample ,  45  Commercial  St.,  Boston. 


WANT 

Easy  to  make  selling  BEVERIDGE’S 
Automatic  Cooker.  Practical  and  | 
satisfactory.  No  scorching,  no  odor. 
Saves  labor  and  fuel  and  fits  any  stove. 
Good  pay  to  agents  of  either  sex. 
2385 sold  in  one  town.  Write  (P.  O.  728), 
BEVERIDGE  MFC.  CO.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Hope: — See  answer  to  Mrs.  B.  elsewhere 
concerning  the  making  of  a  pot-pourri. 

Subscriber:  —  Write  to  the  address  given 
“L.  M.  S.”  elsewhere  concerning  plays,  speakers 
and  dialogues. 

Thelma  : — Directions  for  facial  massage  are 
contained  in  1‘ Beauty:  Its  Attainment  and 
Preservation,”  published  by  us  at  4s.  or  $1.00. 

Isa: — Borax  is  one  of  the  best  roach  extermi¬ 
nators.  There  is  something  peculiar,  either  in 
the  smell  or  touch  of  borax,  which  is  certain 
death  to  them.  It  has  also  the  great  advantage 
of  being  perfectly  harmless  to  human  beings.  It 
should  be  pulverized  and  sprinkled  around  the 
infested  places.  Apply  cocoa  butter  to  the 
skin,  rubbing  it  in  with  a  rotary  motion. 

Sweet  Violet: — For  a  stamping  outfit  write 
to  J.  F.  Ingalls,  Box  D.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  mention¬ 
ing  this  magazine  in  your  letter.  At  dinner, 
place  a  simply  folded  napkin  or  serviette  upon 
the  plate  and  a  piece  of  bread  upon  the  napkin 
— not  within  it.  Purchase  table  linen  with 
your  trousseau.  Fine  satin  damask  dinner  cloths 
are  made  with  hemstitsclied  hems  varying  from 
two  inches  to  two  inches  and  a  half  in  width 
or  else  are  woven  in  patterns  of  suitable  dimen¬ 
sions.  One  of  the  prettiest  designs  in  the  pat¬ 
tern  cloths  consists  of  large  and  small  chrysan¬ 
themums  with  a  border  made  up  of  the  same 
flowers.  The  napkins  match  the  cloth,  and 
both  the  napkins  and  cloth  are  finished  with 
very  narrow  hems. 


“It’s  so  Lovely  I  Just 
Can’t  Go  to  Bed.” 


a  heating 
novelty 
is  our  . .  . 


Aluminum 
Oil  Heater 


Light  in  weight,  light  in  price,  light  in  fuel  expense, 
but  a  heavyweight  heat  giver;  odorless,  smokeless  and 
can  be  carried,  lighted  and  managed  by  a  child. 
First  size  weighs  fourteen  pounds,  heats  a  large  room; 
second  size  weighs  twenty-three  pounds,  heats  a  large 
suite  of  rooms.  A  gem  for  stoveless  rooms,  among 
flowers  and  every  place  in  cold  weather.  Order  one. 
We  will  pay  the  freight  and  guarantee  it  to  please  be¬ 
side.  Write  for  circular. 

NOVELTY  MFG.  CO,,  Jackson,  flich. 


Cake , 

Easily  removed  without  break¬ 
ing.  Perfection  Tins  require 
no  greasing.  Round,  square  and 
oblong.  2  round  layer  tins  by 
mail  35  cents.  Catalogue  Free. 
Agents  Wanted.  Kiehardson  Mfg.  Co.,  SSt.,  Bath,N.Y« 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE. 

THE  FAMILY  WASH  BLUE. 

ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 

FOR  SALE  BY  GROCERS. 

D.  S.  WILTBERCER, 

233  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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KOLAFRA  BLOCKS 

Help  Cyclists 
Along. 

An  essential  element  of 
pleasure  is  comfort.  To 
maintain  the  conditions  of 
an  outing  day  at  a  high 
level  by  minimizing  its 
small  miseries  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  Kolafra. 

Kolafra  Blocks  (Iozen<res)  are  a  preparation  of  condensed 
Kolafra  containing  essentially  the  same  principles  as  the  famous 
tonic-stimulant, Vino  Kolafra,  yet  adapted  for  use  where  the  latter 
cannot  be  readily  obtained  or  carried.  They  will  be  found  useful 
to  Tourists,  Wheelmen,  Sportsmen,  Pedestrians,  School  Teachers, 
Saleswomen,  Clerks  and  others  during  outing  trips,  or  whenever 
a  safe  and  efficient  help  is  needed  for  labor  or  unusual  exertion. 

Kolafra  Blocks  allay  hunger  and  thirst,  prevent  fatigue, 
deepen  the  breathing,  strengthen  heart  action  and  clear  the 
mind.  They  have  no  reaction  or  any  harmful  effect  whatever. 


Sold  by  Druggists  and  Confectioners  Everywhere. 
Price  1 0  Cents* 

EACH  BLOCK  EQUALS  IN  STIMULATING  QUALITY  A  CUP  OF 
GOOD  TEA,  and  (unlike  tea)  has  no  bad  influence  on  the 
nerves  or  the  digestion.  They  are  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

The  Brunswick  Pharmacal  Co. 

Selling1  Agents,  JOHNSON  &  JOHNSON,  92  William  St.,  New  York. 


Prima 

LATEST 
FRENCH 
MODELS.  .  .  . 


HIGH  GRADE,  .  . 

PERFECT  FITTING 

IMPORTED 
CORSETS. 


Donna 


.  Corsets 


Elegance,  Comfort  and  Durability 

Every  pair  stamped  with  this  - 
TRADE  MARK: 


^  th  *1®QRSET 

None  other  genuine.  . 

Prices  from  $1.00  upward.  For^Sale  by  all  leading  Dry  Goods  stores. 

FELLHEIMER  &  L1NDAUER,  Importers,  513  Broadway,  New  York. 


Better  than  Rubber 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

The  New  Success  —A  Perfect  Dress  Shield 


Impervious 

to 

Perspiration 


OMO 

DRESS  SHIELDS 

These  are  the  only 
Dress  Shields 
made  without 
Rubber  or  Gutta¬ 
percha  that  are 
absolutely  odor¬ 
less,  and  entire¬ 
ly  impervious  to 
perspiration. 

They  are  light¬ 
er  by  half  than 
any  other  shields. 

They  do  not  de¬ 
teriorate  by  age, 
and  will  outwear 
rubber  or  stock¬ 
inet  shields ;  therefore  are  the  most  economical. 
Liehter  by  half  than  others.  For  sale  by  all  first- 
class  dealers,  or  send  25  cents  for  Sample  pair  to 


OMO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  394  Canal  Street,  New  York 


-  LADIES 


desiring  a  set  of  fine 
silverware  can  secure 
6  Knives,  6  Forks,  6 
Tea  Spoons,  2  Table 
Spoons,  2  Dessert 
Spoons,  1  Sugar  Shell 
and  1  Butter  Knife 
Absolutely  Free. 
Not  cheap  goods,  but 
guaranteed  to  be  heavy 
silver-plated.  Send  quick  your  name  and  address  to 


GREAT  CHINA  CO., 26  Central  St.,  Boston, Mass. 


SlilkljMCfOHKOfcEYEWATEK 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Ben  Hur: — We  cannot  undertake  to  deter¬ 
mine  character  by  the  handwriting,  but  there 
are  people  who'make  a  business  of  it. 

Anna  B.  R. : — We  refer  you  to  the  answer 
given  “Twin  Sisters”  elsewhere  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  concerning  a  fluid  which  is  especially  suit¬ 
able  for  curling  the  hair. 

Mary  M.  P. : — These  are  Kindergarten  train¬ 
ing  schools:  The  Chauncey-Hall  School,  593 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  The  Chicago  Kin¬ 
dergarten  College,  10  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago, 
Ills. ;  The  Teachers’  College,  Momingside 
Heights,  New  York  City;  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  Subscriber:  —  “Cemetery,”  is  pro¬ 
nounced  sem-it-ery.  The  hostess  may  partake 
of  the  refreshments  which  she  offers  to  her 
guests.  On  being  introduced  to  a  gentleman,  a 
lady  does  not  rise,  if  she  happens  to  be  seated, 
except  in  the  case  of  clergymen,  of  a  very  old 
gentleman  or  a  high  dignitary. 

Lady  Hilda: — Have  a  fancy  Louis  basque 
of  taffeta  silk  for  wear  with  your  silk  skirt, 
cutting  it  by  pattern  No.  8433,  which  costs 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.  A  few  batiste  waists, 
a  grass  linen  suit  and  one  of  checked  cheviot 
will  complete  your  outfit.  Russet  and  patent 
leather  shoos  are  more  popular  this  season  than 
ever.  Ammonia  added  to  the  water  used  to 
wash  the  hair  will  tend  to  make  it  brittle; 
it  will  lighten  the  color  to  some  extent,  but 
we  would  not  advise  its  use  for  this  purpose. 


STERLING  DRESS  STAY. 

Send  your  address  and  we  will  mail  FREE  a  Souvenir 
of  the  only  Dress  Stay  that  received  a  medal  at  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 

GROTTY  &  MITCHELL,  Weedsport,  N. Y. 


ii 


CHICAGO  WAIST 


M 


GIVES 

SUCH  >! 

COMFORT. 


A, 


Price,  $1.00. 

Dealers  or  by  Mall. 

Allows  perfect  freedom 
of  motion.  Graceful, 
shapely,  comfortable,  It 
gives  constant  pleasure 
to  the  wearer.  Try  one, 
and  learn  what  real  com¬ 
fort  is. 


Made  of  finest  Sateen- 
Black— White,  or  Drab. 
Clasp  or  Button  Front. 
Sizes,  18  to  30  waist  meas-  , 
ure.  Ask  your  dealer  for  y 
the  “  G.D.”  Waist.  If  he  (< 
hasn’t  It,  send  us  $1.00, 
together  with  size  and 
color  desired,  and  we 
will  send  you  one  pre¬ 
paid. 

Gage-Downs  Co.,  268  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


r  $ 


ME-GRIM-INE 

A  positive  and  permanent  cure  for 
ME-GR1M  (A  Half-Headache) 
and  all  other  forms  of 

Headache  or  Neuralgia. 

Headache  Cured  Free 

by  sample  mailed  you  if  this  paper 
is  mentioned.  The  more  promptly 
headaches  are  relieved  the  less  fre¬ 
quent  will  be  their  return  until 
permanently  cured.  Sold  by  all  drug¬ 
gists.  50  CENTS  HER  BOX. 

The  Dr.  Whitehall  Meg.  Co. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 
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X  On  this  and  the  succeeding  page  y 


an 


is  illustrated 
our  Latest  Styles  of  Patterns  for 


succeeding  page 
assortment  of  ^ 


CAPES  and 
CAPE-WRAPS 

for  Ladies’  and  Misses’  Wear,  an 
inspection  of  which  by  our  read¬ 
ers  is  invited.  The  Patterns  can 
be  had  from  either  Ourselves  or 
Agents  for  the  sale  of  our  goods. 
In  ordering,  please  specify  the 
Numbers  and  Sizes  (or  Ages) 
desired. 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Co. 

(limited),  w 

171  to  175  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 
or  7  to  17  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 


8578 


Ladies’  Circular  Cape-Wrap,  with  Yoke 
(Copyright):  10  size*. 

Bust  measures,  30  to  4S  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Ladies’ Cape- Wrap  (To 
be  Made  with  a  Ruff  or 

a  Medici  Collar)  fiSOS 

(Copyright):  10  sizes.  ° 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches.  Any  size,  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents. 


S402 


Ladies’  Ripple  Cape  (To  be  Made  with  a  Round 
or  Shaped  Lower  Edge  and  to  be  Reversed 
to  the  Bust  or  to  the  Lower  Edge) 
(Copyright):  10  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Ladies’  Circular  Ripple  Cape  (To  be  Made  with  a 
Pointed  or  Plain  Flaring  Collar  or  with  a  Turn-Down 
Military  Collar)  (Copyright):  10  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Ladies’  Circular  Ripple  Cape  (To  be  Folded  Back 
in  Revers  All  the  Way  or  Closed  in  Double-Breasted 
Style),  Known  as  the  Golf  Cape  (Copyright): 

10  sizes.  Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


8365 


Ladies’  Circular  Ripple  Cape  (To  be  Made 
With  or  Without  the  Stole  Sailor-Collar) 
(Copyright):  10  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


855? 


Ladies’  Gored  Cape,  with  Underfolded  Box-Plaits 
at  the  Seams  (Copyright): 

10  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


“It  took  just 
two  weeks 
from  the 
very  day I 
received 
flrgt  clr. 
eulur.” 


Earn  a  Bicycle. 


We  want  to  introduce  out-  TEAS,  STICKS 
and  BAKING  POWDER.  You  can  help 
us  as  did  the  young  lady  in  the  picture. 

Just  go  among  your  friends  and  sell  a  mixed  order 
amounting  in  total  from  180  to  200  lbs.  for  a  La¬ 
dies’  High-Grade  Bicycle,  26  or  28  inches,  or  same 
amount  for  a  Gentlemen’s  Bicycle.  Or,  sell  100 
lbs.  for  a  Girl’s  Bicycle ;  75  lbs.  for  a  Boy’s  Bicycle  ; 
30  lbs.  for  a  Fairy  Tricycle  ;  50  lbs.  for  a  Walt¬ 
ham  Gold  Watch  and  Chain  or  a  Decorated  Dinner 
Set;  25  lbs.  for  a  Solid  Silver  Watch  and  Chain ; 
10  lbs.  for  Solid  Gold  Ring. 

These  articles  are  within  the  reach  of  many  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  and  of  many  bright  Boys  and  Girls. 

We  pay  the  express  or  freight  if  cash  is  sent  with 
order.  Write  your  full  address  on  postal  for  Cata¬ 
logue,  Order-sheet  and  particulars. 

W.  G.  BAKER  (Dept,  f),  Springfield,  Mass. 


8176  8176 


Ladies’  Circular  Ripple  Cape,  with  Hood  in 
Red  Riding-Hood  Style 
(Commendable  for  Day  or  Evening  Wear) 
(Copyright):  10  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Ladies’  Cape  (To  be  Made  with  a  Fancy-Loop 
Collar  or  with  a  Medici  Collar) 
(Copyright):  10  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Ladies’  Full  Circular  Ripple  Cape 
(Copyright):  10  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


8589 


Ladies’  Cape-Wrap  (To  be  Made  With  or 
Without  the  Frills) 
(Copyright):  10  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 
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8189 


8189 


Ladies’  Circular  Ripple  Cape,  with  Center  Seam 
(To  be  Made  with  a  Flaring;  or  a  Turn-Down  Collar 
and  With  or  Without  Pointed  Straps) 
(Copyright) :  10  sizes.  Bust  measures, 

28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


7886 


Ladies’  Cape,  for  Astrakhan,  Plush, 
Fur,  Velvet,  etc.  (Copyright):  10  sizes. 
Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


8321 


8321 


Ladies’  Circular  Ripple  Cape,  with  Round  Yoke 
(To  be  Made  Single  or  Double) 
(Copyright) :  10  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


7755 


7755 


Misses’  Full  Circular  Cape 
(To  be  Made  with  a  Standing  or  Roiling  Collar) 
(Copyright):  9  sizes. 

Ages,  8  to  16  years. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


8175 


Girls’  Circular  Ripple  Cape,  with  Blood  in 
Red  Riding-Hood  Style 
(Copyright) :  10  sizes. 

Ages,  Yi  to  9  years. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents."] 


8483 


8483 


Misses’  Full  Ripple  Cape  (Copyright): 
7  sizes. 

Ages,  10  to  16  years. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


8092 


8092 


Misses’  Circular  Cape,  with  Removable  Hood 
(To  be  Made  with  a  Turn-Down  Collar 
or  a  Storm  Collar  and  With  or  Without  a 
Center  Seam)  Commendable  for  Fur,  PJnsh, 
Velvet,  Cloth,  etc.  (Copyright):  7  sizes. 
Ages,  10  to  16  years. 
i  Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


The  Kava-Kava  Shrub 
(Piper  Methyslicum.) 


A  WONDERFUL 

Batanical  Discovery. 

The  Kava-Kava  Shrub. 

A  FREE  GIFT  OF  GREAT  VALUE 

To  all  Sufferers  from  Kidney  or 
Bladder  Disorders,  Bright’s  Dis¬ 
ease,  Diabetes,  Dropsy,  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  Gout,  Pain  in  Back,  Female 
Complaints  and  Irregularities, 
Blood  Impurities  and  other  mala¬ 
dies  caused  by  Improper  action  of 
the  Kidneys  or  Urinary  Organs. 

Some  months  ago  our  readers  were  informed 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Kava-Kava  Shrub,  a  new 
botanical  product,  of  wonderful  power  in 
curing  certain  diseases.  The  Kava-Kava  Shrub, 
or  as  botanists  call  it,  Piper  Methysticum, 
grows  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  river.  East 
India,  and'probably  was 
used  for  centuries  by 
the  natives  before  its 
extraordinary  proper¬ 
ties  became  known  to 
civilization  through 
Christian  missionaries. 
In  this  respect  it  resem¬ 
bles  the  discovery  of 
quinine  from  the  Peru¬ 
vian  bark,  made  known 
by  the  Indians  to  the 
early  Jesuit  mission¬ 
aries  in  South  America, 
and  by  them  brought 
to  civilized  man.  We 
have  previously  quoted  Dr.  Archibald  Hodgson, 
the  great  authority  on  these  diseases  in  which 
he  describes  the  sufferings  of  both  Hindoos 
and  white  missionaries  and  soldiers  on  these 
low,  marshy  swamps  and  jungles  on  the  Gan¬ 
ges.  He  says : 

“Intense  tropical  heat  and  moisture-acting  upon 
decaying  vegetation  renders  these  low  grounds  on 
the  Ganges  most  unhealthy  districts.  Jungle 
fevers  and  miasma  assail  the  system.  *  *  The 
Blood  becomes  deranged  and  the  Urine  thick  and 
dark-colored.  *  *  Life  hangs  in  the  balance. 
Then  when  all  modern  medical  science  fails, 
safety  is  found  in  the  prompt  use  of  Kava-Kava. 
A  decoction  of  this  wonderful  botanical  growth 
relieves  the  Kidneys,  the  Urine  becomes  clearer, 
the  fever  abates,  and  recovery  sets  in,  etc.” 

Our  readers  already  know  of  the  bringing  of 
this  wonderful  shrub  to  Europe  and  America, 
and  the  success  of  the  medicine  Alkavis,  which 
contains  the  active  principle  of  the  Kava-Kava 
Shrub,  only  in  a  much  more  concentrated  and 
powerful  form.  We  are  glad  to  record  the 
numerous  extraordinary  cures  wrought  by  this 
great  discovery. 

Of  all  the  diseases  that  afflict  mankind,  Diseases 
of  the  Kidneys  are  the  most  fatal  and  dangerous, 
and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  but  natural  that  the 
discovery  of  the  Kava-Kava  Shrub,  Nature’s  Posi¬ 
tive  Specific  Cure  for  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  is 
welcomed  as  a  gift  to  suffering  humanity,  and 
endorsed  not  only  by  the  public,  but  by  the  most 
eminent  physicians,  both  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  fact  that  Alkavis  is  sent  free  for  trial  to  suf¬ 
ferers  from  these  diseases  has  had  a  great  effect  in 

making  its  remarka¬ 
ble  benefits  widely 
known.  One  person 
when  cured  naturally 
tells  another,  and  so 
sufferers  everywhere 
are  testifying  to  the 
wonderful  health- re¬ 
storing  powers  of  this 
new  botanical  prod¬ 
uct.  In  the  New  York 
Weekly  World  of  Nov. 
1st,  the  testimony  of 
Rev.  W.  B.  Moore,  D. 
D.,  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  was  given,  describ¬ 
ing  his  years  of  suf¬ 
fering  from  Kidney 
disease  and  Rheuma- 

ifr.  R.  C.  Wood,  Lowell,  Ind.  cure’by  Alkavis. Tew 
Thomas  Smith,  the  Methodist  minister  at  Cobden, 
IiUnois,  passed  nearly  one  hundred  gravel  stones 


after  two  weeks’  use  of  Alkavis.  Rev.  John  H. 
Watson,  of  Sunset,  Texas,  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
©f  thirty  years’  service,  was  struck  down  at  the 
post  of  .duty  by  Kidney  disease.  After  hovering 
between  life  and  death  for  two  months,  and  all  his 
doctors  having  failed,  he  took  Alkavis,  aa.d  was 
completely  restored  to  health  and  strength,  and  is 
fulfilling  his  duties  as  minister  of  the  gospel.  Below 
we  publish  the  portrait  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Wood,  a  prom¬ 
inent  attorney  of  Lowell,  Indiana  ,  cured  of  Rheu¬ 
matism,  Kidney  and  Bladder  disease  of  ten  years 
standing  by  Alkavis.  Mr.  Wood  describes  himself 
as  being  in  constant  misery,  often  compelled  to  rise 
ten  times  during  the  night  on  account  of  weakness 
of  the  bladder.  He  was  treated  by  all  bis  home 
physicians  without  the  least  benefit,  and  finally 
completely  cured  in  a  few  weeks  by  Alkavis.  The 
testimony  is  undoubted  and  really  wonderful. 
Many  others  give  similar  evidence.  Many  doctors 
also  testify  to  the  powers  of  Alkavis  in  curing 
almost  hopeless  cases.  Among  these  none  have 
greater  weight  than  Dr.  A.  R.  Knapp,  of  Leoti,  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  whose 
testimony  is  particularly  valuable  from  the  fact  of 
their  great  experience  in  these  diseases.  Mr.  A.  S. 
Colburn,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  aged  78,  and  an 
intense!  sufferer  for  five  years  was  cured  by 
Alkavis. 

Mrs.  James  Young, 
of  Kent,  Ohio,  writes 
that  she  had  tried  six 
doctors  in  vain,  that 
she  was  about  to  give 
up  in  despair,  when 
she  found  Alkavis, 
and  was  promptly 
cured  of  Kidney  dis¬ 
ease,  and  restored  to 
health.  Mrs.  Alice 
Evans,  of  Baltimore, 

Md. ;  Mrs.  Mary  A. 

Layman,  of  Neel,  \V. 

Va.,  twenty  years  a  Mrs.  James  Young,  Kent,  0 
sufferer ;  Mrs.  Sarah  Yunk,  Edinboro,  Pa ;  Mrs. 
L.  E.  Copeland,  Elk  River,  Minn. ;  and  many 
other  ladies  join  in  testifying  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  curative  powers  of  Alkavis,  in  various  form3 
of  Kidney  and  allied  diseases,  and  of  other 
troublesome  afflictions  peculiar  to  womanhood. 
In  such  cases  of  disorders  peculiar  to  women, 
we  do  not  care  to  publish  testimonials  at 
large,  but  ladies  interested  therein  can  obtain 
full  information  from  a  descriptive  book  which 
is  furnished  free  by  the  importers  of  Alkavis. 
The  good  results  of  using  this  new  botanical 
discovery  in  such  cases  are  indeed  most 
remarkable. 

The  following  letter  from  the  well-known 
minister, Rev.  A.  C.  Darling,  of  North  Constan¬ 
ts,  Oswego  County,  New  York,  was  written 
after,  as  he  says  himself,  he  had  lost  confidence 
in  man  and  medicine,  had  no  sleep  or  rest,  and 
took  Alkavis  as  a  last  resort. 

North  Constantia,  Oswego  Co.,  New  York,  May  20. 

Gents: — I  have  been  troubled  with  kidney  and 
kindred  diseases  for  sixteen  years  and  tried  all  I 
could  get  without  relief.  Two  and  a  half  years  ago 
I  was  taken  with  a  severe  attackof  LaCrippe,  which 
turned  to  pneumonia.  At  that  time  my  Liver,  Kid- 
eys,  Heart  and  Urinary  Organs  all  combined  in  what 
to  me  seemed  their  last  attack.  My  confidence  in 
man  and  medicine  had  gone.  My  hope  had  van¬ 
ished  and  all  that  was  left  to  me  was  a  dreary  life 
and  certain  death.  At  last  I  heard  of  Alkavis  and 
as  a  iast  resort  I  commenced  taking  it.  At  this 
time  I  was  using  the  vessel  as  often  as  sixteen 
times  in  one  night,  without  sleep  or  rest.  In  a 
short  time,  to  my  astonishment,  I  could  sleep  all 
night  as  soundly  as  a  baby,  which  I  had  not  done 
in  sixteen  years  before.  What  I  know  it  has  done 
for  me,  I  firmly  believe  it  will  do  for  all  who  will 
give  Alkavis  a  fair  trial.  I  most  gladly  recommend 
Alkavis  to  all.  Sincerely  yours, 

(Rev.)  A.  C.  DARLING. 

Such  testimony  as  the  above  makes  it  very 
clear  that  Alkavis  is  indeed  a  sure  specific  cure 
for  these  serious  diseases.  The  Church  Kidney 
Cure  Company,  of  No.  418  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  are  so  far  the  only  importers  of 
Alkavis,  and  they  are  so  sure  it  will  cure  that 
they  will  send  a  Large  Case  of  Alkavis  by  mail 
prepaid  free  to  Every  Sufferer  from  any  form 
of  Kidney  or  Bladder  disorder,  Bright’s  Disease, 
Diabetes,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Dropsy,  Cystitis, 
Gravel,  Pain  in  Back,  Female  Complaints  and 
Irregularities,  Blood  Impurities,  or  other  afflic¬ 
tion  due  to  improper  action  of  the  Kidneys  or 
Urinary  Organs.  We  advise  all  our  readers 
who  are  afflicted  to  send  their  names  and 
address  to  the  company  and  receive  the  Large 
Case  of  Alkavis  by  mail,  prepaid  free.  It  is  a 
wonderful  remedy, and  you  should  accept  thi* 
generous  free  offer. 
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THE  RACYCLE 

NARROW  THREAD. 


DIFFERENT  from  a  BICYCLE  as  a  WATCH  from  a  CLOCK. 


The  Ball-bearings  of  all  Cycles  may  be  represented  by  a  pair  of  Shafts  to  a  buggy, 
while  the  Chain  and  Sprocket-wheel  may  be  likened  to  a  Horse.  It  -would  be  absurd  to 
hitch  the  horse  up  to  the  outside  of  one  of  these  shafts,  yet  that  is  exactly  where  you  will  find 
it  on  every  Bicycle  on  Earth.  Lookatthem,  and  satisfy  yourself.  No  wonder  they  wobble. 

The  Latest,  Most  Improved,  Up-tO-Date  Wheel,  THE  RACYCLE,  Narrow  Thread, 
is  the  Only  Machine  having  (chain  and  sprocket)  the  horse  hitched  up  between  the 
shafts,  where  it  should  be,  thus  overcoming  Leverage,  Friction  and  Wobble. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


THE  RACYCLE 

has  the  horse  (sprocket)  where 
it  should  be. 

Think  of  it !  A  great  point,  eh  ? 


A  BICYCLE  with  flOl^SE  outside. 
Absurd,  is  it  not  ? 

Yet  that  is  where  the  sprocket  is 
in  every  bicycle  on  earth. 


The  Miami  Cycle  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Middletown,  0. 


BO  TOD  TAKE  TIIRETO  BEBD? 

If  not,  you  arcs  missing  the  best  things  in  life 
You  have  time  to  do  anything  that  is  worth 

while.  Try  the  Chautaqua  Plan  for  ’96-’7 . 

The  FRENCH-GREEK  year  will  open  up  a 
new  life  to  you.  Thousands  have  tested  it. 
There  are  no  examinations ,  but  many  helps  for 
busy  people.  Send  for  Circular  to 

JOHN  H.  VINCENT, 
Department  66.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


All  for  $4<!? 

Delivered  FREE 


at  any  Express  or  Post  Office 
in  this  country. 

Suit,  Extra  Pants  and  Cap 
well  made  from  good,  strong 
handsome  Wool  Casslmeres. 
Fall  and  Winter  Weights, 
dark  Colors,  absolutely  fast. 
Sizes,  4  to  15  years. 


Write  for  Samples,  or  Send  Order 

direct  to  the  makers. — Money  refunded  if  you 
want  it  after  seeing  the  outfit. 

Shaughnessy  Bros.,  “otwyok*84-' 


“Bicycle  Fashions” 


is  a  Pamphlet  containing  Illustrations  and 
Descriptions  of  a  great  variety  of 


(Soiree*  and 
(£omfor*able 


The  Butterick  Publishing  Co. 

(limited),  “ 

7  to  17  West  18th  St.,  New  York,  U.8.A. 
171  to  17B  Regent  St.,  London,  England. 


for  the  use  of  those  pursuing  this  fas¬ 
cinating  sport.  Its  selections  include 
every  article  of  Cycling  Attire  worn 
by  Ladies,  Misses,  Men  or  Boys, 

with  Practical  Suggestions  for  Materials 
best  suited  to  Bicycle  Garments. 


The  Pamphlet  also  contains  much 
of  General  Interest  to  Cyclers  in  the 
way  of  Instructions  to  Beginners, 
The  Care  of  a  Wheel,  etc. 


A  copy  of  “Bicycle  Fashions”  will 
be  forwarded  by  us  to  any  address — 
FREE,  on  receipt  of  One  Penny  or  a 
Two-Cent  Stamp  to  prepay  postage. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued ). 

A  Subscriber: — Pillow  and  sheet  shams  are 
made  of  linen,  lawn,  nainsook  or  some  otiier  fine 
cotton,  and  are  tucked,  embroidered  or  trimmed 
with  lace  or  embroidered  edging  and  insertion 
and  satin  ribbon,  the  latter  being  chosen  to 
accord  with  the  prevailing  color  of  the  room. 
French  pillow-shams  are  generally  a  yard 
square.  Introduce  your  brother’s  wife  as  “  My 
sister,  Mrs.  Dash.”  The  “figure  eight”  style 
of  coiffure  is  still  seen.  The  words  “recipe” 
and  “receipt,”  used  in  connection  with  cooking, 
are  equally  correct. 

Reader: — The  usual  method  of  removing 
blackheads  is  to  steam  the  face  until  every  un¬ 
impeded  pore  is  in  an  active  condition  and  the 
contents  of  the  inactive  ones  are  softened. 
Then  gently  squeeze  each  little  black  spot  until 
it  comes  out,  using  the  finger-nails  well  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  fine  handkerchief;  or,  better  still, 
press  the  spots  with  the  end  of  a  hollow  watch- 
key  which  has  a  broad  rim  around  the  opening, 
when  the  little  plugs  will  come  to  the  surface 
without  surrounding  irritation.  The  bare  finger 
nails  irritate  the  skin.  Anoint  each  spot  as 
soon  as  it  is  cleared  with  vaseline  or  olive  oil, 
rubbing  the  unguent  in  very  gently.  When  all 
the  spots  have  been  thus  treated,  lather  the 
face  well  with  fine  soap  andWery  warm  water, 
rubbing  the  affected  portion  vigorously  for  some 
minutes.  Then  wash  off  the  lather,  rinse  the 
face  thoroughly  and  rub  it  with  a  soft,  rough 
towel. 

The  safest  of  all  chemical  depilatories  is 
made  of: 

Snlphuret  of  calcium,  2  parts. 

Quicklime,  1  part. 

Powder  each  ingredient  by  itself  and  then 
unite  the  two  and  keep  the  mixture  in  a  closely 
stoppered  bottle.  To  use  it,  mix  a  little  with 
water  to  form  a  paste,  which  spread  on  the  part 
and  allow  it  to  remain  until  it  smarts;  then 
wash  it  off  with  soap  and  tepid  water. 


A  SURPRISE  FOR 

Housekeepers  .  .  . 

Simply  for  the  asking  you  can  have  enough 
ELECTRO-SILICON  to  clean  and  polish  all  your 
Silverware  In  a  manner  that  will  surprise  you.  Its 
unlike  any  other  silver  polish.  Send  your  address  on 
a  postal.  Grocers  sell  It. 

Have  you  seen  .  .  . 

our  PLATE-CLEANING  CABINET?— an  oak  case 
containing  complete  outfit  for  the  proper  care  of  table 
or  toilet  ware. 

A  Marvel  of  convenience. 

Over  10,000  now  in  use.  Descriptive  circular  with 
sample  of  ELECTRO-SILICON.  Send  address  on  a 
postal. 

THE  ELECTRO-SILICON  CO.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MV  DDD’S  THE  EMQIHEER 

■  ■  ■  ■  “My  Beautiful  Irish  Maid,"  “Just  Tell  Thom  That  You 

Saw  Me,"  “And  Her  Golden  Hair  Was  Hanging  Down 
Her  Back,"  “I’m  Going  To  Toll  On  You  Katie,"  “I’ll  Not  Go  Out  With 
Riley  Any  More,"  “Walking  On  Do  Rainbow  In  Do  Sky"  —  ALL  THESE 
AND  MANY  MORE  Catchy,  Popular,  Up-To-Date  SONGS  SENT  FREE. 

Tho  ring  hero  illustrated  is  SOLID  GOLD  FIN¬ 
ISHED  and  is  ▲  BPARKLINQ  GEM  O?  BEAUTY. 
The  stone  is  imported  and  imitates  a  REAL 
DIAMOND  bo  closely  that  it  puzzles  experts. 
You  can  have  one  FREE,  by  mail,  postpaid. 
If  you  CUT  OUT  THIS  ADV’T  and  return  to  U3 
with  12  cts.  in  stamps  or  10  cts.  silver,  wo  shall 
mail  you  a  completo  portfolio  of  vocal  music  en¬ 
titled  “  Songs  of  the  Century."  This  is  a  melange 
of  the  best  vocal  and  instrumental  melody.  This  selection  (EMBRACING  77 
SONGS,  EACH  WITH  COMPLETE  WORDS  AND  MUSIC  FOR  PIANO  OR 
ORGAN)  includes  touching  ballads,  dear  to  tho  harmony  of  every  home; 
standard  songs  of  a  patriotic  order;  fashionable  parlor  ditties ;  plantation 
warblings;  and  popular  sonnets  of  leading  American  and  European  comic  opera 
and  music  hall  artists.  Only  think,  tho  olio  contains  7  7  songs,  such  as  “Dream 
On,"  “  Speak  to  mo,"  “  The  Brave  Old  Oak,"  “  Baby  Mine,"  “  Darling, 
Good  Night,"  “  Nancy  Lee,"  “  Comrades,"  “Let  Me  Dream  Again,”  “Little 
Annie  Rooney,"  and  other  vocal  gems.  If  you  are  fond  of  music  and  singing, 
here  is  a  grand  chance.  This  is  a  bona-fide  offer,  made  by  a  thoroughly  re¬ 
liable  house,  to  introduce  its  other  specialties.  Show  this  to  your  friends. 
Remember,  that  upon  receipt  of  your  order  with  10c.  silver,  or  12c.  stamps, 
we  will  send  you  a  complete  copy  of  “  Songs  of  the  Century,"  and  as  an  AB¬ 
SOLUTELY  FREE  present  to  introduce  our  goods  the  handsome  ring  De¬ 
scribed  Above.  The  songs  alone  arc  worth  more  to  anyone  of  musical  tastes  than 
five  times  the  amount.  C UT  THIS  OUT  and  send  to-day,  as  this  is  only  a  limited 
©flex.  METROPOLITAN  ROOK  CO.,  1)  Murray  St.,  Now  York. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents, 

[Continued). 

G henna  Cahill: — The  proper  acknowledg¬ 
ment  when  presented  with  a  stranger’s  card 
would  be  a  simple,  “Thank  you,”  accompanied 
by  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head.  Weak  sage 
tea,  or  a  preparation  made  as  follows,  may  be 
used  as  a  tonic  for  the  hair: 

Bay  rum, . . . -  1  quart. 

Table  salt, _ J4  tea-spoonful. 

Castor  oil,  - . 1  drachm. 

Tincture  of  cantliarides, - 1  drachm. 

The  Cousins: — One  should  simply  thank  the 
bearer  of  any  message  of  regard  or  remem¬ 
brance. 

IT.  R.  M. : — To  preserve  the  yellow  tint  in 
your  dress  after  washing  it,  try  dipping  it  in 
weak  coffee  instead  of  in  bluing  water.  It  is 
well  to  experiment  with  a  sample  of  the  goods 
first. 

Edith: — Men  always  remove  their  hats  at 
funeral  services.  A  recipe  for  making  a  pot¬ 
pourri  is  given  Mrs.  B.  elsewhere  in  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

G.  E.  T. : — The  amethyst  is  February’s  and 
the  topaz  November’s  birthstone. 

L.  Q.  R. : — Any  druggist  will  compound  for 
you  a  good  hair  tonic  which  will  not  further 
change  the  color  of  your  hair.  A  lio'ne  remedy 
for  falling  hair  is  made  of : 

Old  whiskey,  Ra  pint. 

Rock  salt,  as  much  as  will  dissolve. 

Glycerine,  1  table-spoonful. 

Flour  of  sulphur,  1  tea-spoonful. 


RELIANCE 

Hooks  and  Eyes 

WADE  WITH  A  HUMP  ! 


“i 


'Observe  the  ar 


3 

A 

3 

3 

3 

■> 
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THEY  PREVENT  DRESS  FROM 


tt 


Gaping 


and  the  Hook  or  Rye  from  pulling  out 
beyond  the  edge  of  garment. 


|  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

*  or  Send  Ten  Cents  for  Sample  Card  of 
two  dozen. 

BORT  &  FAVORITE, 

Manufacturers,  CHICAGO. 


3 
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TdE 

DRUM  IN 
POSITION 


DEAFNESS 

and  Head  Noises  relieved  by  using 
Wilson’sCommon  Sense  Ear  Drums. 

New  scientilic  invention ;  different 
from  all  other  devices.  The  only  safe, 
simple,  comfortable  and  invisible 
Ear  Drum  in  the  world-  Helps  where 
medical  skill  falls.  No  wire  orstring 
attachment.  Write  for  pamphlet. 
WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO.  ,  { 

(117  Trust  llldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

t  R-  “  . . 


CATALOGUE 


REFERENCE 


Now  Is  the  time  to  buy  a  PIANO  or 
OIIGAN  from  the  largest  manufacturers  in 
the  world,  who  sell  their  instruments  direct  to 
the  public  at  wholesale  factory  prices. 

Don’t  pay  a  profit  to  agents  and  middlemen. 
mTji*p  TUT to  suit  all.  No  money  asked  in 
«*■  advance.  Privilege  of  testing 

organ  ©r  piano  in  your  own  home  30  days.  No 
expense  to  you  if  not  fiatisf actory.  "W  arranted 
25  years. 

Bank  re  Terences  furnished  on  application  ;  the  editor  of  this  paper; 
any  business  man  of  this  town,  and  to  the  thousands  using  our  in- 
A  book  of  testimonials  sent  with  every  catalogue,  As  an  advertise- 


’  strumen tain  their  homes.  . . . . . r.--,  -----  —  _ 

ment  we  will  sell  the  first  Piano  in  a  place  for  only  $160*  Organa  from  $25  upwards, 
i  Stool,  Book,  Ac.,  FliEE. 

1 1  you  wan  t  to  bay  for  cash,  U/rhfl  II.  BEETSCVEHPIAHOAOEdAHCO., 

1  Bif  donTSuv  uSllTSiu  ml,e  U5‘  r.o.B«  801.  WASHINGTON,  N.  J. 


IKT 


FOR  MEN,  WOMEN 
AND  CHILDREN. 

From  Maker  to  Wearer  Direct. 

SEAMLESS  CAPES 

Fust  Colors, 

light- Weight,  Sleeveless, 
Handsomely  Made, 
Silk-Llued,  If  preferred. 

We  make  the  best  Garment  It 
Is  possible  to  make  for  $5.00, 
$7.50,  $10,00,  $12.00, $15.00. 
Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  county  in  the 
United  States. 

BEDFORD  RUBBER  CO., 

91  Bedford  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Offices 


.  138,1122  Broadway  N.  Y. 


Perfection 
S3  r  ess" 

Stay 

Improves  the  fit 
and  reduces 
waist  measure. 

Better  than 

Whalebone. 

Warranted  not  to  cut  through. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  RETAILERS. 


A  Practical,  Everyday" 

COOK-BOOK  FREE 

Containing  over  2,500  tested  reei- 

ges,  320  pages,  bound  in  cloth. 

end  this  advertisement  and  16 
cents  in  stamps  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  J4-lb.  sample  Best  Import¬ 
ed— any  kind.  Also  full  particu¬ 
lars  about  Cook-Book. 

Big  Presents  with  Every  Sale.  Good  Incomes. 
The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Featherbone  Corsets 

New  Model 
Lengthens  the  Waist 
Gives  Beautiful  Form 
Best  Sateens 

Fast  Black,  White,  Lcru 
and  Drab 

Only  $r 

For  sale  by  first-class  retailers 
or  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Twenty  different  styles 
of  corsets  and  waists.  Send 
for  price  list. 

FEATHERBONE  CORSET  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich, 


5th  YEAR 

Jwe  have  sold  these  rugs. 
|They  are  feet  long  by  33 

H 5  inches  wide.  Colors:  white, 
light  gray  and  dark  gTay. 
They  have  long  silky  fur  and 
v.  5giare  comfortable,  luxurious 

.and  elegant.  We  also  have 
|  the  most  beautiful  Glossy 
Bluck  Fur  Kng,  same  size, 
[for  Sdt.OOu  Your  money 
Iback  if  not  satisfied,  lilus- 
Strated  Carpet  and  Curtain 
^catalogue  free.  i 

*  The  Kruuss,  I 

Butler  Benham  Co., 

Columbus,  O. 


Woman’s  Beauty 

depends  on  the  perfection 
of  face  and  figure.  Any 
woman  can  bring  the  blush 
of  health  to  her  cheeks,  a 
perfect  plumpness  to  her 
figure,  by  the  use  of 

JUNO  DROPS 


A  purely  vegetable  com¬ 
pound  guaranteed  to  de¬ 
velop  and  strengthen  the 
form.  Especially 
beneficial  to  mothers 
after  the  nursing 
period.  Price  $1.00 
per  bottle  sent  post¬ 
paid.  THE  JUNO 
CO.,  512  Roanoke 
Bldg:.,  Chicago. 


,  EUREKA  TAPES. 

■i ‘.‘.'wn, u ,i.i miiij  Our  New  Low-Priced,  Durable  and  Accurate  Tape-Measures. 

WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY  !  NOTE  THE  PRICES  1 

No.  Each  (10  inches  long,  and  numbered  both  sides  In  inches. 

1,  Linen,  Stitched,-. . . . Each.  5c.  PerDoz.  40  c. 

2,  Super-Linen,  Wide,  Stitched, .  lOe.  (>0c. 

3,  Satteen,  Sewed,  . . .  15c.  $1.50 

'4,  Super- Satteen,  Sewed, .  20c.  2.00 

5,  Super-Satteen,  Wide,  Sewed, .  25c.  2.50 

t^”Ordcr  by  Numbers,  Cash  to  accompany  all  orders.  Tapes  ordered  at  the 
retail  rates  will  be  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  to  any  Address  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Newfoundland  or  Mexico.  When  ordered  at  Dozen  rates,  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  must  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering,  at  the  rate  of  5  cunts  per 
dozen.  Rates  by  the  Gross  furnished  on  application.  We  cannot  allow  dozen 
rates  on  less  than  half  a  dozen  of  any  style  ordered  at  one  time,  nor  gross 
rates  on  less  than  half  a  gross. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited),  7  to  17  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  DELINEATOR. 


America’s  Favorite 


Will  give  the  wearer  satisfaction  all  the  time. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer’s,  send  us  $1.00 
and  we  will  mail  you  a  pair,  postage  paid. 

BIRDSEY,  SOMERS  «fc  CO., 

85  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 

Take  notice  to-day.  This  ad.  will  not  appear  again. 

$250  |  GIVEN 

IN 

GOLD  i  AWAY. 

Who  can  form  the  greatest  number  of  words  from  the 
letters  in  EDITORS  ?  You  are  smart  enough  to  make 
fifteen  or  more  words,  we  feel  sure,  and  if  you  do,  you 
will  receive  a  good  reward.  Do  not  use  any  letter  more 
times  than  it  appears  in  the  word.  No  proper  nouns. 
No  foreign  words.  Use  any  dictionary  that  is  standard. 
Use  plurals.  Here  is  an  example  of  the  way  to  work  it 
out:  Edit,  editors,  toe,  to,  dot,  do,  sot,  etc.,  these  words 
count.  The  publisher  of  Woman’s  World  and  Jenness 
Miller  Monthly  will  pay  $50.00  in  gold  to  the  person 
able  to  make  the  largest  list  of  words  from  the  letters 
in  the  word  EDITORS;  $25.00  for  the  second  largest; 
$15. 00  for  the  third;  $10.00  for  the  fourth  and  $5.00 
each  for  the  next  twenty,  and  $2.00  each  for  the  next 
twenty-five  largest  lists.  The  above  rewards  are  given 
free  and  without  consideration  for  the  purpose  of  at¬ 
tracting  attention  to  our  handsome  ladies’ magazine, 
twenty -four  pages,  ninety -six  long  columns,  finely  il¬ 
lustrated,  and  all  original  matter,  long  and  short  stories 
by  the  best  authors;  price  $1.00  per  year.  It  is  necessary 
for  you,  to  enter  the  contest,  to  send  12  two-cent  stamps 
for  a  three  months’  trial  subscription  with  your  list 
of  words,  and  every  person  sending  the  24  cents  and 
a  list  of  fiteen  words  or  more,  is  guaranteed  an  extra 
present  by  return  mail  (In  addition  to  the  magazine),  of 
a  large  224  page  book,  “  The  Shadow  of  a  Sin,”  by  Char¬ 
lotte  M.  Braeme,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  love 
stories.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  case  or  your 
money  refunded.  Lists  should  be  sent  at  once,  and  not 
later  than  November  20th,  so  that  the  names  of  sue 
cessful  contestants  may  be  published  in  the  December 
issue.  Our  publication  has  been  established  nine  years. 
We  refer  you  to  any  mercantile  agency  for  our  stand¬ 
ing.  Write  now.  Address : 

J.  H.  PLUMMER,  Publisher, 

905  Temple  Court  Building,  B1000,  New  York  City. 


TO  BALD  HEADS 

We  will  mail  on  applica¬ 
tion, free  information  how 
to  grow  hair  upon  a  bald 
head,  stop  falling  hair 
and  remove  scalp  diseases. 
Address, 

Altenheim  Med.  Dispensary 
127  East  Third  Street, 
Cincinnati,  O. 


FREE  TO  BALD  HEADS. 

We  will  send  free  on  application  full  in¬ 
formation  how  to  gTow  hair  upon  bald  heads, 
stop  hair  falling  and  produce  a  fine  growth  of 
whiskers,  moustaches,  etc, 

D.  LORRIMER  4.  CO., 

1005  Penn  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued ). 

Peach  Blossom: — To  curl  feathers,  heat 
them  slightly  before  a  fire,  then  stroke  each 
flue  with  the  back  of  a  knife.  Coffee  will  not 
prove  detrimental  to  the  complexion,  if  taken 
moderately. 

Loraine  G-. : — If  the  simple  remedies  men¬ 
tioned  in  these  columns  have  not  proved  of 
avail  in  removing  pimples  and  black-heads, 
we  would  advise  consulting  a  skin  specialist. 
Cycling  is  a  healthful  exercise. 

Queen  Hager: — Empire  ’gowns  are  not  suit¬ 
able  for  wear  at  a  picnic.  Lemon  juice  will 
whiten  the  neck. 

Eleanor: — An  agreeable  dentifrice  is  made 
of: 

Powdered  green  sage,  ounce. 

“  myrrh,  1  ounce. 

White  honey,  2  table-spoonfuls. 

Wash  the  teeth  with  this  mixture  night  and 
morning.  A  shoe  properly  made  and  fitted  is 
the  best  remedy  for  corns  and  bunions. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  V. :  —  A  tailor-made  costume 
would  undoubtedly  be  of  great  service  to  you, 
as  it  could  be  worn  with  propriety  upon  almost 
any  occasion.  As  an  outside  wrap  we  would 
suggest  a  jaunty  jacket,  about  24  inches  long, 
made  of  kersey.  One  of  the  largest  ladies’ 
tailoring  establishments  in  New  York  is  The 
National  Cloak  Company,  152-154  West  23rd 
Street.  If  you  will  write  to  them,  mentioning 
The  Delineator,  they  will  send  you  free  of 
charge  a  catalogue  of  cloaks,  suits  and  dresses, 
together  with  a  full  line  of  samples  of  materials 
from  which  they  make  these  garments.  Their 
prices  are  very  reasonable  indeed. 


The  above  Is  a  fac-slmile  of  a  box  of  the  only  genuine 
HELMET  brand  POLISHING  PASTE.  Refuse  as  worthless 
imitations,  bones  with  other  helmets  or  without  our  name. 
For  sale  everywhere,  or  send  three  2  cent  stamps  for  large 
sample  box,  by  mail,  to  the  sole  agents  for  U.  8.,  Canada  and 
Mexico-,  H.  G.  Ramsperger  &  Co.,  successors  to 

Adolf  Cohrlng  &  Co.,  180  Pearl  St.,  Y» 


Send  10c. 


to  us,  and  receive  the 
most  beautiful  music  and 
fashion  book  in  the  world.  It  has  82  pages,  full 
sheet  music  size,  and  has  a  very  handsome  cover 
on  which  is  a  large  and  beautiful  portrait  of  an 
actress.  It  contains  from  10  to  12  pieces  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  also  four  or  five  por¬ 
traits  of  leading  actresses. 

The  New  York  Musical  Echo  Co., 
Broadway  Theatre  Building,  N.  Y.  City. 


Perfect  Picture ! 

New  method  without  chemicals, 
lenses,  baths,  sunlight  or  flash-pow¬ 
der.  Carried  in  vest-pocket  ready 
for  instant  use  day  or  night.  A  beau¬ 
tifully  finished  picture  every  min¬ 
ute.  Complete  apparatus,  with  im¬ 
pression  slips,  1©  cents,  postpaid. 

E.  STK1CK  at  CO., 

S3  Chambers  Street, 

N  evv  X ork  City, 


Style  and  Comfort. 

Ladies’  Suede  Oxford 
Ties  for  Tender  Feet. 
Either  Tan  or  Black.  All 
sizes  and  widths.  By  mail 
on  receipt  of  price. 

SHOE  DEPT. 

ADAMS  &  CO., 6th 
Ave.2l8t-22dSt., 

NEW  YORK 


YOU 


have  been  sick  and  are  just 
beginning-  to  get  well.  Can¬ 
not  eat  much,  no  appetite, 
stomach  weak — don’t  know 
what  to  take.  Know  you 
need  a  tonic.  Wish  there 
was  a  liquid  food,  full  of 
vim,  vigor,  vitality.  Would 
take  it  if  you  had  it ! 


is 


just  that  Liquid  Food — 
made  of  pure  malt  and  hops, 
filled  with  every  element  of 
life,  perfectly  digestible, 
pleasantly  palatable,  gives 
strength,  courage,  health. 
At  Druggists. 


Stamping  Patterns  Free. 

Stamping  Outfit,  91  patterns,  inciud-  1 
ing  outline  designs  5x5  inches,  coaven-  1 
tional  designs  6  inches  square  patterns  i 
for  painting  and  embroidery  8  &.  10  in.  i 
high,  2  alphabets,  1  a  lurge  forget-me-  , 
not  pattern,  and  many  others  very  de¬ 
sirable.  All  this  and  a  3  months?  trial 
subscription  to  The  Horn e, a  16-page \ 
story  paper,  containing  Fashions  and  % 
FancyWork  illust’d.Sent  for  onlylOc.f 
The  Home,  141  Milk  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


SPONGIAporWrfIWear> 

Absorbent 

FooX,  sto"lDry  Napkins. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Samples,  5e. 

THE  ANTISEPTIC  FIBRE  CO., 

1261  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


ing 
Knife. 


IV/TADE  with  Two  Solid  Steel 
1’J-  Blades,  one  “  (Ripper  ”  and 
one  “  Pen  ”  Blade.  The  Blades  are  full  pol¬ 
ished  and  well  tempered,  and  the  handle 
is  three  inches  long  and  of  celluloid  shell. 
No  lady’s  work-basket  should  be  without  this  knife. 

Order  by  Number,  Cash  with  Order.  Ordered  at  the 
retail  rate,  this  Knife  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  to  any 
Address  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland 
or  Mexico.  When  ordered  at  the  dozen  rate,  trans¬ 
portation  charges  must  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering, 
at  the  rate  specified.  If  the  party  ordering  desires  the 
package  registered.  8  cents  extra  should  be  sent  with 
the  order.  We  cannot  allow  dozen  rates  on  less  than 
half  a  dozen  ordered  at  one  time,  nor  gross  rates  on 
less  than  half  a  gross. 

NO.  30. -“RAPID”  RIPPING  KNIFE. 

25  Cents  per  Knife  ;  $2.00  per  Dozen  Knives  ;  $21.00 
per  Gross.  Postage  per  Dozen  Knives,  15  Cents. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited), 

7  to  17  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 
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(uticura 


FOR  THE 

HAIR 


and 


SKIN 


A  warm  shampoo  with  Cuticura  Soap,  and 
a  single  application  of  Cuticura  (ointment), 
the  great  skin  cure,  clear  the  scalp  and  hair  of 
crusts,  scales,  and  dandruff,  allay  itching,  soothe 
irritation,  stimulate  the  hair  follicles,  and  nour¬ 
ish  the  roots,  thus  producing  Luxuriant  Hair, 
with  a  clean,  wholesome  scalp,  when  all  else  fails. 

Sold  throughout  the  world,  and  especially  by  English  and 
American  chemists  in  all  the  principal  cities.  Britten  depot: 
F.  Newbery  &  Sows,  1,  King  Edward-st.,  London.  Potter 
Deuo  &  Ciiem.  Corp.,  Sole  Props,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Save  h  Ton  Fuel 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR, 
With  its  120  Cross  Tubes. 
ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work 
of  T  W O.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 

the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and 
secures  an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 

66  Furnace  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


High  UliCD  AynCantseeh0W 

Arm  111  i  nUdunitU  }«« doit. 

$60  Kenwood  Machine  for  •  $23.01 
r$50  Arlington  Machine  for  -  $19. 5C 

I  27  other  styles  including  Machines  at 
j  $8.00,  $11.00  and  $15.00.  All  attach- 
|  mentsFREE.  We  pay  freight  ship  any¬ 
where  on  30  days  free  trial,  in  any  home 
\  without  asking  one  cent  in  advance.  Buy 
from  factory.  .  Save  agents  large  profits. 

1  Over  100,000  in  use.  Catalogue  and  testi- 
Imonials  Free.  Write  at  once  Address 

*  fin  full),  CASH  BUYERS’ UNION, 
158-164  West  Van  Buren  St.,  B  6,  Chicago,  III 


WE  PAT 


Cash,  $5  to  $100  a  thou¬ 
sand  for  Newspaper  Clip¬ 
pings,  all  kinds,  and  your 
neighbors’  addresses.  Particulars  for  stamp. 

News  Clipping  Co.,  Dept.  BA,  304  West  139th  St.,  N.  Y. 


TO  MAKE 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued ). 

Leone  : — No  hair  dye  is  permanent  and  none 
is  advisable.  You  can  increase  yonr  height 
with  patent  insoles  obtainable  from  the  Invisible 
Elevator  Co.,  145  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dick: — It  is  impossible  to  give  you  here  full 
directions  for  matching  plaids  and  stripes  in  the 
backs  of  dresses,  but  the  subject  is  thoroughly 
explained  in  “  The  Art  of  Garment  Cutting,  Fit¬ 
ting  and  Making,”  which  is  sent  for  2s.  (by  post 
2s.  3d.)  or  50  cents.  It  is  replete  with  practical 
and  common-sense  instructions,  accompanied  by 
explanatory  illustrations. 

Miss  F.  A.,  Waynesboro,  Ya. : — We  regret 
that  we  are  not  able  to  direct  you  to  any  person 
who  will  undertake  to  dispose  of  your  center 
pieces,  etc.,  on  commission.  We  should  advise 
sending  them  to  a  Woman’s  Exchange.  You 
failed  to  enclose  a  stamp  for  a  reply  by  mail. 

Leah: — You  might  write  to  the  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution ,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  regarding  the 
author  of  the  story  which  you  read  in  that  paper. 

A  Lady  : — The  main  point  to  be  observed  in 
prescribing  for  alopecia ,  as  falling  of  the  hair  is 
medically  termed,  is  to  learn  the  cause  of  the 
debility  and  overcome  it  if  possible;  this  is  a 
matter  for  your  physician  to  decide. 

Lizzie  Lee: — Enlarged  pores  in  the  nose 
may  be  contracted  by  acetic  acid  carefully 
applied.  The  tiny  pore  alone  must  be  touched 
and  none  of  the  surrounding  skin. 

The  Fussbtjdgets  : — Having  accepted  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  dinner,  and  learned  the  hour,  be 
punctual :  at  least,  be  sure  to  arrive  within 
a  very  few  minutes  after  the  time  named. 
When  a  woman  is  driving  with  a  man  it  is  in 
questionable  taste  for  her  to  hold  the  reins,  un¬ 
less  the  turnout  is  her  own  property. 


NoooCCOOO^^^^J^Oo, 


tDoCooooo<’ 

BUTA  PURE- 
SKIM  IS 
MEVER.  OUT 
OF  DATE- 


THE 

SKIN  NEEDS1 

AS  MUCH 
CARE  AS. 
THE 

teeth 

!«  ATID 
HAIR. 

ITS 

defects 

ARE  MORE 

CONSPICUOUS 

~  ,AND 
DISPLEASING 


Many 
•women 
with  fair 
facet  are 
deficient  in 
brauty  o  w  • 
ing  to  unde¬ 
veloped  figures , 
flat  busts ,  etc., 
•which  can  be  reme¬ 
died  by  the  use  of 


Itisim 
possible  to 
give  a  full 
description 
in  an  adver- 
;  is  eme  nt : 
send  6c.  in 
stamps  and  a 
descriptive  cir¬ 
cular,  with  testi¬ 
monials,  will  be  s-nt 
sealed,  by  return  mail. 


15  THE  NATURAL  5KIN  FOOD 

'IT  REMOVES  BLACKHEADS, 
FRECKLES,  TAN,  PIMPLES  AND 
WRINKLES 

15  FRAGRANT  AND  SOOTHING 
A  LUXURY  THAT  COSTS  50£I* 
AND  YEILD5  4>IO°A  IN 
PLEASURE  AND  SATISFACTION 

BY  MAIL  OP  AT  DRUGGI5TS ,  WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE 

FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  &C0  , 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


ADIPO-MALENE. 

L.  E.  MARSH  &  CO ,  Madison  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BABY  WARDROBE  PATTERNS. 

PATTERNS  for  86  different 
articles— long  clothes  with  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  making,  showing  necessary 
material,  etc.,  sent  post-paid  for  only 
cents.  A  pamphlet  “  Know¬ 
ledge  for  Expectant  Mothers” 
>  and  a  copy  of  my  paper  True  Mol  h. 
erhood  sent  free  with  every  order. 
xfuaTTY  ' .  eLPr stamps.  Address 
JURStC,  L,  ATSKA,  ltuyonne.  New  Jersey. 


(( 


yy 


Genuine 

1847 

Rogers  Bros. 

spoons,  forks,  knives,  etc., 
will  outwear  two  or  three 
sets  of  ordinary  quality. 
But  be  sure  you  get  the 
original  “1847”  goods. 
The  added  mark  “XII” 
means  extra  heavy  plate 
where  most  needed. 

MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO., 

Meriden,  Conn., 

208  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Largest  silver  plate 
manufacturers  in  the  world. 


Special  Offer*  To  the  art  inter- 

opccid.1  UilCI  CHANGE  Into  new  homes,  and  that 
every  Delineator  reader  may  see  the  high  character  of  our  work,  we 
will  send  to  any  address  for  only  2S  cents  a  specimen  copy,  with 
the  two  beautiful  companion  pictures  shown  in  this  advertisement, 
Koaes  and  Violets,  each  8x35  in.  These  two  studies  alone  sell  for 
$1.00,  and  are  the  finest  examples  in  colors  that  have  ever  been  issued. 
As  this  offer  is  limited,  you  should  order  at  once.  For  $1.00  will 
be  sent  by  return  mail  6  trial  numbers,  with  12  color  pictures  and 
12  design  supplements.  (Yearly  subscription,  $4.00.) 

Every  one  subscribing  now  for  ene  year  at  $4  will  receive  this 
generous  dollar  offer  F Ii.EE  as  a  premium.  Catalogue  for  stamp. 


THE  ART  INTERCHANGE,  152  West  23rd  St.  New  York. 


RIBBONS  BY  THE  YARD  at 

luuuunj  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

In  Four  Grades  (all  silk)  Satin  and  Gros-Grain. 


PRICE  PEK  YARD,  ACTUAL  WIDTH 

1 H  i°-  m.  2  in.  2)4  in.  2Jf  in.  3%  in. 

8c.  9c.  lie.  14e. 

lie.  18c.  15c.  19c. 

14c.  16c.  19e.  34c. 

18c.  Sic.  38c.  80c. 


1  in. 

FAIR,  4c. 

GOOD,  5c. 

BETTER,  7c. 

BEST,  9c.  _  _ _ _ 

Send  cash  with  order,  specifying  grade,  color,  width  and  quantity 
Send  postage 


5c. 

?e. 

9c. 

11c, 


6c. 

9c. 

11c. 

14c. 


C.  C.  WETHERILL, 


<*ago. 


2 00^  More  Eggs 

When  hens  are  fed  on 

GREEN  CUT  BONE. 

MANN’S 

BCNE  CUTTER 

will  pay  for  itself  in  two  months.  Sent 
on  trial.  #5.06  BUYS  ONE. 

Catalogue  free  if  name  this  paper. 

F.W.  MANN  CO., Milford,  Mass. 

PELLY,  Florence,  Daughter  of  William  Augustus 
Pelly  (late  with  Indian  Civil  Service,  formerly  of  Bom¬ 
bay,  but  afterwards  of  Eastbourne,  England)  is  re¬ 
quested  to  communicate  with  the  undersigned  in 
reference  to  an  interest  to  which  she  became  entitled 
lathe  residuary  estate  of  an  uncle  who  died  in  April, 

Any  information  as  to  her  whereabouts  (if  living)  or 
as  to  her  death  (if  dead)  will  be  gladlv  received,  and 
(if  required)  suitably  rewarded. 

Communications  will  be  treated  as  confidential  if  so 
desired. 

GARRARD,  JAMES  &  WOLFE,  Solicitors, 

13  Suffolk  Street,  Pall-Mall, 'East,  London,  England 


Af*FNTWri*'eS:  **  am  making  $10 to  $12 
I  a  day  selling  Mackintosh  Dress 


I  ADY 

Skirls,  New  style  Dress  Shields  and  other  new  goads.” 
^"Send  stamp  for  proof  and  catalog  best  sellers.  Big 

profits.  LADIES  SUPPLY  €0.,  31  IS  FOREST  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 


DEAF 


'NESS,  CATARRH.  PHO-OZO  AIR 
cures  by  inhalation  those  deaf 
5  to  85  years.  (Incurables  of  Ear 

_  _ _  Hospitals.)  Book  of  proofs  FREE. 

Dr.  DAVID  EVANS, 74  Boyiston  St. , Boston, Mass. 
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SEWING  MADE  EASY! 


TRADE 


Liehtning  Needles,  which  are  tapered  from  Center  to  Eye, 
require  only  one  push  to  pass  them  easily  through  the  fabrics.  Give 
them  a  fair  trial  and  you’ll  never  again  use  the  old  style.  The  eyes 
of  Nos.  8,  9,  10  are  as  large  as  those  in  5,  6,  7  of  other  makes.  If  your 
merchant  does  not  carry  them  in  stock,  insist  on  his  getting  them,  or 
seud  5  cents  for  each  paper  desired  to 

THE  LIGHTNING  NEEDLE  CO., 

20  WASHINGTON  PLACE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


thousand  compl 

‘  sU 


You  certainly  are  a  subscriber 
to  The  Delineator— see  what  this 
popular  magazine  says  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary  number  of  1899  regarding  my 
preparation ;  also  the  greatest 
artist  of  to-aay,  while  In  Chicago 
at  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  sent  me 
the  following  letter : 

MME.  CAROLINE:  — Your  prep¬ 
arations  are  all  first  class  and  I 
will  recommend  them  to  all  other 
artists.  I  hope  you  will  have 
large  sales  for  them.  Receive  a 
liments.  SARAH  BERNHARDT. 

The  Ne  Plus  tJltra  Face  Beautifler  retains  its  superi¬ 
ority  over  all  other  preparations  in  preserving  and 
restoring  beauty,  and  will  positively  remove  wrinkles, 
freckles,  tan,  blackheads  and  liver  spots. 

X  am  also  the  Sole  Agent  for  the  Royal  Windsor 
French  Hair  Restorer.  If  the  hair  is  gray— prema¬ 
turely  gray,  or  if  you  have  become  disgusted  with 
having  it  dyed  or  bleached,  then  use  this  Restorer, 
which  is  not  a  dye,  but  will  positively  restore  the  hair 
to  Its  original  color.  Applied  to  the  roots  of  the  hair 
only.  Send  for  free  sealed  circulars  containing  testi¬ 
monials  and  price  list.  MME.  CAROLINE,  Face  and 
Hair  Specialist,  223  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

You  Dve  i n 

■  yJ  VI  W  V/  I  ■  I  other  dyes  like  them. 

a  ■  _ _ ■  _  _  Dye  cotton  as  per- 

30  minutes^rarred00^ 

cotton  won’t  wash,  boil  or  freeze  out-^all  others  will. 

Carpets,  dr  esses,  capes  And  clothing  of  all  kinds 

made  to  look  like  new.  No  failures  with  Tonk’s  dyes , 

»uy  one  cau  use  them.  Send  4<>c.  for  6  pkgs.  or  10c.  for  one— any 

color.  Big  pay  to  agents.  Apply  now  and  mention  this  paper. 

FRENCH  DYE  CO.,  Vassar,  Mich. 


ARNICA 


TOOTH 

SOAP. 


Delicious.  Cleansing. 
Harmless. 


OTHERS  NONE 
IMITATE!  EQUAL! 

25c.  All  druggists  or  by  mail.  C.  H.  STRONG  &  CO.  Chicago. 

Like  a  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  and  $150  month- 

__  _ _ _  _  _  ly,if  bo  write  us  at  once. 

We  will  send  yon  full  particulars  Free,  or  a  valuable 
sample  ofour  goods  in  Sterling  Silver  upon  receipt 
of  Five  rFvro  cent  etamps  for  postage,  etc.  Address 

Standard  SilverWare  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WOULD  YOU 


Cancer  and  Tumor 
Cured  without  the  aid 
of  knife  or  plaster,  and 
without  pain. 

A  treatise,  testimoni¬ 
als  and  letter  of  advice 
free.  Address, 

VEGETABLE  CANCER  CURE  CO,, 

CHATHAM.  N.  Y 


Tie^y  Triuinph 

Meat  Cutter 


Receiptbook  of  numerous 
dishes  made  with  cutter, 
free  to  any  address 

THE  PECK,  STOW 
&  WILCOX  CO.,  Hi 

Box  C  Southington,  Conn, 


Expressly  for 
family  use; cut¬ 
ting  parts  of 
forged  steel; 
easily  cleaned ; 
pays  for  itself 
every  six 
months. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Mrs.  C.  W.  and  Others: — We  must  decline 
to  give  our  correspondents  forms  of  words  to  be 
used  on  different  occasions.  A  little  judgment 
and  tact  ought  to  teach  one  to  say  pleasant  and 
proper  things  at  the  right  time.  We  publish 
two  excellent  books  devoted  to  this  general 
subject,  viz:  “Social  Life”  and  “Good  Man¬ 
ners,”  the  price  of  each  being  4s.  or  $1.00. 

M.  A.  C. : — We  will  not  undertake  to  pre¬ 
scribe  for  a  serious  skin  disease.  Ask  the 
advice  of  a  specialist. 

Aline: — To  make  lime  water,  put  about  a 
pound  of  unslacked  lime  in  a  large  bowl ;  pour 
over  this  three  quarts  of  boiling  water,  let  It 
stand  for  ten  minutes  and  then  stir  well  with  a 
stick.  Place  the  bowl  in  a  cool  place  for  eight 
or  ten  hours;  after  which,  pour  off  the  clear 
water,  letting  the  sediment  remain  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bowl.  Bottle  the  clear  water  and 
keep  in  a  convenient  place.  A  table-spoonful 
of  this  may  be  added  to  a  glassful  of  milk  to 
be  given  to  a  patient  with  an  acid  stomach.  In 
case  of  burns,  cover  the  burned  parts  with  a 
cloth  wet  in  lime-water;  keep  the  cloth  wet  by 
pouring  on  a  little  of  the  water  as  often  as  it 
becomes  dry. 


OTI I  n  V  AT  HOMES 

^  9  I  I  I  I  V  teach  Book-keeping, Business  horms, 
■ »  I  Bill  I  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Letter 
I  W  V  ■  Writing,  Commercial  Law,  etc.,  by 
MAIL,  in  a  thorough,  practical  way.  It  gives  a  success¬ 
ful  start  in  life.  Ten  Years’ Success.  References  from 
every  state.  Catalogue  free.  Trial  lesson  10  cents. 
BRYANT  &  STRATTON’S  COLLEGE,  RV  MAII 
No.B20CollegeBldg.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  DV  IWmILi 


20  SPLENDID  NOVELS  FREE!  20 

THE  HEARTHSTONE  is  a  very  large  and  very  interesting  illustrated  literary  and  family ^ publication, 
eight  mammoth  pages,  forty -eight  columns.  For  only  Fifteen  Cents  we  will  send  THE  HEARTHSTONE 
from  now  until  January,  1897,  together  with  Twenty  Complete  Novels  by  Famous  Authors.  These  twenty 
Novels  are  bright,  breezy  and  very  interesting,  are  printed  in  good  readable  type,  from  new  electrotype  plates, 
on  good  quality  of  paper,  and  handsomely  illustrated.  We  manufacture  the  books  ourselves  and,  therefore, 
save  all  intermediate  profits.  The  Twenty  Novels  are  as  follows: 

THE  TRUE  LOYE  OF  HER  LIFE, 

BY  AMANDA  M.  DOUGLASS. 

UNDER  THE  WILL, 

BY  MARY  CECIL  HAY. 


ALTHOUGH  HE  WAS  A  LORD, 
BY  MRS.  FORRESTER. 

IN  DEADLY  EARNEST, 

BY  ELLA  CHEEVER  THAYER. 
MISS  RIVERS’S  REVENGE, 

BY  HUGH  CONWAY. 

A  WOMAN’S  PLOT, 

BY  AMANDA  M.  DOUGLASS. 

TWICE  SAVED, 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

HE  LOVED  AND  RODE  AWAY, 
BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
THAT  LAST  REHEARSAL, 

BY  “THE  DUCHESS.” 

THE  LIFTED  VEIL, 

BY  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

SHE  LOVES  AND  DIES, 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


WANTED-A  WIFE, 

BY  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 

ONCE  LOVED,  NOT  FORGOTTEN, 
BY  WALTER  BESANT. 

HOW  HE  WON  HER, 

BY  RETT  WINDWOOD. 
MYSTERY  OF  STIRLING  HOUSE, 
BY  MARY  A.  DENISON. 

AN  ENGAGED  MAN, 

BY  EIRENE  KNOWLTON. 

MY  HUSBAND  AND  I, 

BY  COUNT  LYOF  TOLSTOI. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  WIDOW, 

BY  MARTHA  H.  WILLARD. 

A  HOUSEHOLD  SAINT, 

BY  MRS.  W.  H.  PALMER. 


LUCY’S  LOVER. 

BY  KATHERINE  S.  MACQUOID 
The  literary  matter  contained  in  the  Twenty  Complete  Novels  would  ordinarily  make  twenty  books  similar 
to  those  sold  at  ten  to  twenty-five  cents  a  copy,  and  would,  therefore,  cost  $2.00  to  $5.00. 

Upon  receipt  of  Fifteen  Cents  in  silver,  or  eight  2c.  postage  stamps,  we  will  send  THE  HEARTHSTONE 
until  January,  1897,  and  all  the  novels  mentioned  above.  Not  one  novel,  but  the  whole  list  ot  Twenty. 
This  vast  amount  of  reading  matter  will  afford  you  entertainment  and  pleasure  for  months.  Address  : 

THE  HEARTHSTONE,  22  Reade  St.,  P.  O.  Box  1198,  New  York. 


FREE! 


spe 

tion  to  the  following  re¬ 
markable  statements : 

Had  Catarrh  ever  since  I  can  remember,  often 
avoided  company  on  account  of  the  offensive 
discharge,  hawking  and  spitting ;  throat  was 
dry  and  sore,  the  least  change  in  the  weather 
gave  me  cold ;  dull  pain  over  my  eyes  caused 
a  stupid  and  drowsy  feeling;  ears  began  to 
ring  and  in  a  short  time  my  nearing  failed  and 
grew  worse  until  I  became  so  deaf  I  could  not 
hear  one  talk  unless  they  were  close  to  me  and 
spoke  very  loud.  Have  used  Aerial  Medication 
eight  weeks,  hearing  is  fully  restored,  roaring 
and  pain  gone,  and  Catarrh  is  entirely  cured. 
I  do  not  see  why  any  one  should  suffer  from 
Catarrh  or  deafness  when  there  is  such  a  good 
cure  as  this. 

Miss  Carrie  Bowers,  Rouseville,  Pa. 

“  Whereas  I  was  deaf,  now  I  hear,” 

At  the  age  of  69,  after 
having  suffered  from  Ca¬ 
tarrhal  Deafness  20  years, 
am  truly  thankful  to  state 
that  I  am  entirely  cured  by 
Aerial  Medication ;  my  hear¬ 
ing,  which  had  become  so 
bad  that  I  could  not  hear  a 
watch  tick,  or  conversation, 
is  fully  restored.  I  will  verify 
William  Ritchie, 

Derby  Center,  Yt. 

A  Deaf  Man’s  Slate. 

I  was  almost  totally  deaf 
25  years;  could  not  hear  a 
steam  whistle ;  had  to  carry  a 
slate  so  that  people  could 
“talk”  to  me.  In  one  week 
after  commencing  Aerial  Medi¬ 
cation,  surprised  my  friends 
by  discarding  the  slate.  I 
steadity  improved,  and  now 
can  hear  the  slightest  noise 
and  ean  understand  conversation  and  public 
speaking  perfectly. 

Edw.  E.  Williams,  Lead,  S.  D. 


this  statement. 


Deaf  Forty  Years. 


Am  58  years  old,  had  ca¬ 
tarrh  in  a  very  bad  form  40 
years,  which  greatly  affected 
my  eyes,  almost  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  my  hearing,  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  house  a  great 
portion  of  the  time,  and 
coughed  almost  continually. 
Used  Aerial  Medication  in 
’94,  which  fully  restored  my 
hearing;  my  eyes  are  well  and  I  am  entirely 
cured  of  catarrh;  can  work,  and  feel  better 
than  I  have  for  forty  years. 

John  Garris,  Elatbrookville,  N.  J. 

Medicine  for  3  Months’  Treatment  Free. 

To  introduce  this  treatment  and  prove  beyond 
doubt  that  Aerial  Medication  will  cure  Deaf¬ 
ness,  Catarrh,  Throat  and  Lung  Diseases,  I  will, 
for  a  short  time,  send  Medicines  for  three 
months’  treatment  free.  Address, 

J.  H.  Moore,  M.  D.,  Dept.  A.  I.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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PIANOS!  ORGANSlfFREE  $50sn 

We  have  HpoiVIpH  i  —  ■ 


ONLY  A 


.TEST  TRIAL  FOR  30  DAYS  IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME.  NO  MONEY  REQUIRED 

PIAN0S-0RGANS  FROM  $25.  UP 

p£u 'SuSSJ OuS“:  I  ASI!  or  EASY  PAYMENTS. 

Kew  SOUVENIR  CATALOGUE 

A  work  of  art  illustrated  in  lO  colors.  Worth  its 

Weight  in  Hold.  We  pay  charges  on  it  and  send 
it  FRFF,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  ask  lor 
it  to-day  please.  Remember  this  is  the  old 
established  house  of  CORNISH  &  CO.  the  onl 
firm  in  the  world  selling  exclusively  from 
Factory  to  Family  direct.  A  single  in-  “ 
strument  at  wholesale  price.  We  save  you. 
from  $25.00  to  8250.00.  Mention  this  Paper, 

. — Aa  an  advertisement  we  will  sell  to  the 
first  purchaser  in  a  place  one  of  our  finest  PIANOS, 
specially  fitted  and  finished  for  only  $160* 
one  of  our  latest  PARLOR  ORGANS  for  $25. 

All  Extras  for  each  instrument  FREE. 


We  have  decided  **  w 

to  DIVIDE  OUR  PROFITS  with  ANY  ONE  WIIO 
WILL  ASSIST  US  IN  MARINO  SALES.  A  CASH 
BONUS  CERTIFICATE  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOU  WITH 
OUR  SOUVENIR  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION.-It 
will  only  cost  you  Two  Cents  for  a  postage  stamp  and 
the  sending  of  only  Ten  Good  N  nines  may  easily  bring 
you  FIFTY  DOLLARS.  Write  at  once.  Thousands 
of  Dollars  have  been  paid  by  us  already  in  Cash  Bonuses. 
This  Offer  is  only  good  for  sixty  days. 

Help  us  and  we’ll  help  you.  We  have  NO 
AGENTS,  this  is  a  personal  appeal  to  our  good  1 
■"friends,  the  people,  whom  we  have  dealt  with! 
"  direct  for  over  thirty  vears  Write  at  o«ce. 
MONEY  EASILY  AND  SURELY  MADE. 

CORNISH  &  CO., 

Piano  and  Organ  Makers. 
Established  85  Years. 

■Washington,  New 


Jersey, 


MUSIC  TEACHERS! 

WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  LOTS  OF  MONEY.  Our 
Booklet  “TALKS  ET  TT  TO  TEACHERS” 
Will  Tell  You  How.  V4  C,  I  25, 000  Teachers  now 
Using  Our  Music.  Send  us  your  Name  and  Address. 

YOUR  MUSIC  FREE! 

McKinley  Music  Co.,  309  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago. 

BARKER’S. ARCTIC  SOCKS  ,  Best  for  Rubbeb  Boots 
■  Absorb  perspiration.  Recommended  by  -  ^ 

Physicians  for  house,  chamber  and  sick-  "  H'l'l 

room-  Made  in  Men’s,  Women’s  and 
Children’s.  Ask  shoe 
dealer  or  send  25e. 
with  size  to  J.  II. 

PARKER,  108 
Bedford  Street, 

Bo* to  11,  Mu*®., 

Hoorn  G. 

Take  no  substitute.  Barker  Bay®  the  Bostage. 

SEPTEMBER  15, 1896. 

IT  WILL  INTEREST  WOMANKIND. 

Our  special  Dress  Making  catalogue  for  fall  and 
winter  of  189G-7  will  be  ready  on  Sept.  15.  Sent  free. 
Mention  this  paper.  Address 

MONTGOMEKY  WARD  «fe  CO., 

Ill  to  118  Michigan  Avc.,  Chicago. 


LADIES  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF 


genuine!  MM 

UNLESS,,  „or-.. 

stamped'  .  ,/v  .  ~ 


MME.MCCABE 


CORSET  o 


Side  Guaranteed  Unbreakable.  LADY  Agents 
Wanted.  St.  Louis  Corset  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


m 


MENTION  Th 

'504:W|LLBUYYDU 

.A  NiceBangle  Pin  4L_ 
l  OR  FRIENDSHIP  RING  ^L- 
1  In  Rolled  Gold  Plate  V/ 

OR  SOLID  SILVER  Vffi/a, 

/  Any  Name  £hs/?av£D.'  a\ 

(SOLID  GOLD.tl.5o)  VX  . 

H.FLELAND.  Worcester, Mass' 


13-^ 

STAMPSV 

FOR  .. 

Roue  o  Golo\, 
or  Silver Pi*j 


PAYING  WORK  122!  „ 

S  A  lady  wanting  paying  local  employment,  all  or  <S 
!*  part  time,  should  get  our  exclusive  plan.  11  years  S 
$  success.  No  experiment.  Pays  $5  to  $12  weekly.  S 

$  *'an  Co.  ,677  Woodward  Av,  Detroit,  Midi.  $ 


OLD 


$4400  for  a  10-cent,  $3400  for  * 
1  <fe 2  penny,  $500  for  5-centand 
$1  to  $1000  has  recently  been  paid 
for  rare  American  and  foreign 
stamps.  Send  2  unused  stamps 
for  our  circular.  Fortunes  in  it. 
Numismatic  Hank,  Boston,  Mass.  Stamp  Dept.  D, 


STAMPS 

WANTED 


FITS 


A  Great  Remedy  Discov¬ 
ered.  Send  for  a  trial  pack¬ 
age  and  let  it  speak  for  i  tself . 
Postage  5c.  Dr.  S.  PEK- 
KEY,  Chicago,  III. 


,  A  cents  !  We  seIHi  Samples  of  this  Chopping 
T  Knife  FREE,  prepaid,  also  other 

now  articles.  Immense  sellers.  Big  pay.' Write 
at  once,  nearest  place,  postal  will  do.  Rundell 
Mfy.,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  or  Blue  Island,  111. 


Wlfli 


CrZdt. 


TRADE  MARK 


W 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Concluded). 

A  Cook: — When  onions  are  served  with 
beefsteak,  the  best  way  is  to  slice  the  onions 
quite  thick,  dry  them  ayd  drop  the  slices  into 
boiling  drippings.  When  they  are  done  and 
nicely  browned,  lift  them  out  with  a  skimmer, 
salt  and  pepper  them,  and  serve  on  top  of 
or  around  the  broiled  steak.  The  conglomerate 
mass  known  as  beefsteak  and  onions  is  too 
greasy  and  indigestible  to  be  eaten  safety. 
Cooks  should  remember  that  drippings  or  fats  of 
any  kind  are  not  boiling  until  they  have  ceased 
to  bubble  and  have  commenced  to  smoke  in  the 
center. 


green  are  still 


Abbie:  —  Brown,  blue  and 
popular  colors. 

Bertrand  : — Call  your  teacher  “  Mr.”  Brown, 
Jones,  llobinson  or  whatever  his  family  name 
happens  to  be — not  “Teacher,”  as  that  is  rude. 

Mits: — Your  goods  will  develop  stylishly  by 
costume  pattern  No.  8491,  which  costs  Is.  8d.  or 
40  cents,  and  is  illustrated  in  The  Delineator 
for  August,  using  fancy  green  silk  for  garniture. 

Maud  S.: — It  is  unnecessary  to  leave  your 
card  if  the  lady  upon  whom  you  are  calling 
opens  the  door.  On  leaving,  however,  it  would 
not  be  bad  form  to  remark,  “  I  do  not  wish  you 
to  forget  my  address,  so  leave  this  reminder,” 
and  place  a  card  on  the  table  or  card-receiver. 


gTEWART’S  DUPLEX  SAFETY  PINS 


Made  in  rolled  gold,  nickel  plate,  and 
black.  Work  as  easily  in  the  dark  as 
in  the  light,  and  fastens  from  either 
side,  but  cannot  slip  through.  If 

once  used,  will  use  no  other.  Don’ t  accept 
the  “ just  as  good;"  insist  on  the  best. 

If  dealer  doesn’t  keep  them,  send  three 
2c.  stamps  for  sample  worth  double  the 
money.  Only  one  sample  to  same  address. 

Consolidated  Safety  Pin  Co.,  Box  B,  Bloomfield,  N.  J 


|  Enameline 

4  —the  modern  ready-to-use 

STOVE  POLISH ! 


makes  your  2 
stove  bright  $ 
with  little 
work .  No 
dirt 
odor, 
dealers * 


irt,  dust  or  4 
dor.  At  all  f 
\ealers\  l  I 


Outfit. 


*40% 


commission— cash.  We  want  live 

2—  — rx^  -^  canvassers  in  every  community — 
country,  village,  town  and  suburbs  of  cities. 
Write  for  full  particulars  at  once,  or  the  oppor- 
tunity  may  be  lost. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  COMPANY, 

Si)  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


! 


SILK 


The  Young  Ladies’  Journal, 

THE  QUEEN  OF  FASHION  JOURNALS. 

Much  Enlarged  and  Improved.  • 

THE  OCTOBER  NUMBER  NOW  READY, 

The  Magnificent  Album  of  Brillant  Colored  Fashion  Plates,  made  in  Paris, 
together  with  the  Gigantic  Supplement,  gives  the  new  Budget  of  Autumn 
Fashions  unequalled  excellence  and  variety.  No  lady  wishing  to  see  the  very 
latest  Correct  Paris  Fashions  should  fail  to  secure  the  October  part  of  The 
Young  Ladies’  Journal. 

This  issue  contains  the  beginning  of  a  New  Serial  Story.  There  are  also  short 
stories,  articles  on  Fashion  and  Fancy  Work,  The  Home  and  Cookery,  Poetry, 

Music,  etc.,  etc.  All  in  a  white  cover,  beautifully  printed  in  colors. 

Price  30  Cents;  Yearly,  $4.00,  including  the  Extra  Christmas 
Number.  Of  all  Newsdealers  and 

The  International  News  Company,  83  and  85  Duane  Street, 

One  Door  East  of  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  ANY  PERIODICAL,  FOREIGN  OR  DOMESTIC. 


To  introduce  our 

New  Stamping 
Material,  we  will 
send  a  complete  and 
useful  Stamping 

Outfit;  Alphabet,  Doilies  and  other  patterns  Q  /  n 
for  the  new  kinds  of  Embroidery  for  only—  /4G. 

Walter  V.  AVebber,  Lynn,  Maks.  Box  M. 


REMNANTS  for  CRAZY  PATCH 
10c. ;  3  packages,  25c.  25  skeins  Em- 

- - -  ,  -  broidery  Silk,  20c.  Catalogue,  Crazy 

Stitches  and  list  of  400  Quilt  Patterns  with  order. 
LADIES’  ART  CO.,  H.  2,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  best,  handiest,  eas¬ 
iest  running,  cheapest 
and  most  durable 

FLY  SHUTTLE 

CARPET  LOOHI 

in  the  world.  100  yards  a 
day.  Catalogue  free. 
EUREKA  LOOM  CO., 
4039  W.  Main  St., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS 

ON  SOCIAL  CULTURE  AND  THE  DOMESTIC  SCIENCES  AND  ARTS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  (Limited). 


If  any  of  these  Works  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  Nearest  Butterick  Agency,  send  your  Order, 
with  the  Price,  direct  to  Us,  and  the  Publications  desired  will  be  forwarded  to  your  Address. 


*  METROPOLITAN  * 

BOOR  SERIES. 

Sold  at  the  Uniform  Price  of 
|  $1.00  per  Copy.  | 

written 

Style  and  Explanatory  of 
Practical  Etiquette,  and  is  intended  as  a  Companion  Book  to 
••Good  Manners.”  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 


Good  Manners.  This 

is  an  Exhaustive  Common- 
Sense  Work,  uniform  with 
“Social  Life,”  also  advertised 
on  this  page,  and  fully  ex¬ 
plains  the  latest  and  best  ideas 
on  Etiquette.  Price,  $1.00 
per  Copy. 

Social  Life  is  a  Book 
in  Correspondence 


The  Delsarte  System  of  Physical  Culture. 

This  Work,  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Georgen,  is  a  Reliable  Text-Book,  Indis¬ 
pensable  in  Every  School  and  Home  where  Physical  Training  is 
taught;  and  the  Explanations  are  supplemented  by  over  TWO  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Fifty  Illustrations.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

Beauty:  Its  Attainment  and  Preservation.  The  Most 
Complete  and  Reliable  Work  ever  offered  10  Those  Who  Desire 
to  Be  Beautiful  in  Mind,  Manner,  Feature  and  Form.  This  Book 
is  more  comprehensive  in  its  dealings  with  the  subject  ol  Beauty 
than  any  before  published.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

Needle-Craft:  Artistic  and  Practical.  This  will  be 
found  a  Comprehensive  and  Eminently  Useful  Volume,  replete  with 


accurate  Engravings  of  Decorative  Needle-Work  of  every  variety,  with 
full  instructions  for  their  reproduction,  etc.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

The  Pattern  Cook-Book.  A  Comprehensive  Work 
Showing  How  to  Cook  W ell  at  Small  Cost,  and  embracing  The  Chemistry 
of  Food,  The  Furnishing  of  the  Kitchen,  How  to  Choose  Good  Food,  A 
Choice  Collection  of  Standard  Recipes,  etc.  Every  Recipe  in  this 
book  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

Home-Making  and  House-Keeping.  This  Book 

contains  full  instructions  in  the  Most  Economical  and  Sensible 
Methods  of  Home-Making,  burnishing.  House-Keeping  and  Domestic 
Work  generally.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

Needle  and  Brush:  Useful  and  Decorative.  A  Book 
of  Original,  Artistic  Designs,  and  one  that  should  be  seen  in 
every  Boudoir  and  Studio.  In  this  Volume  will  be  found  innu¬ 
merable  Artistic  Designs  for  the  Decoration  of  a  home,  all  of  them 
to  be  developed  by  the  Needle  or  Brush.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

Kindergarten  Papers.  Mrs.  Sara  Miller  Kirby,  the 
author  of  these  papers,  is  one  of  the  foremost  Kindergartners  of  the 
country.  She  makes  comprehensive  and  popular  review  of  the  whole 
Kindergarten  system,  and  then  proceeds  to  a  detailed  description  of 
the  gifts,  occupations  and  games  and  of  the  way  they  are  used.  There 
are  also  chapters  on  Christmas  work,  on  the  home  Kindergarten,  on 
training  and  training  schools,  on  the  preparation  of  topics  and  on  the 
literature  and  materials  used.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 


The  Art  of  Cro¬ 
cheting  :  Introductory 
Volume.  This  Beautiful 
Work  is  replete  with  illus¬ 
trations  of  Fancy  Stitches', 
Edgings,  Insertions,  Gar¬ 
ments  of  Various  Kinds  and 
Articles  of  Usefulness  and 
Ornament,  with  Instructions 
for  Making  Them.  Price, 
50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Fancy  and  Practical  Crochet-Work  (Advanced 
Studies):  An  Up -to -Date  Pamphlet  on  Crochet -Work. 

This  Pamphlet  is  tilled  with  New  Designs  of  Edgings  and  Insertions; 
Squares.  Hexagons,  Rosettes,  Stars,  etc.,  for  Tidies,  Counterpanes,  Cush¬ 
ions,  etc.  •  Doileys.  Mats,  etc.;  Pretty  Articles  for  Misses  and  Children  ; 
Bead  Crochet  and  Mould  Crochet.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Art  of  Knitting.  This  Book  is  complete  in  its  inten¬ 
tion  of  instructing  Beginners  and  advancing  Experts  in  Knitting,  intro¬ 
ducing  all  the  rudiments  of  the  work,  from  the  Casting-On  of 
Stitches  to  the  commencement  and  development  of  Plain  and 
Intricate  Designs.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Art  of  Modern  Lace-Making.  A  Revised 

and  Enlarged  Manual  of  this  Fascinating  Art,  containing  over  Two 
Hundred  Illustrations  of  Modern  Laces  and  Designs,  together  with 
Full  Instructions  for  the  work,  from  hundreds  of  Primary  Stitches 
to  the  Final  Details.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Wood -Carving  and  Pyrography  or  Poker-Work. 

The  largest  manual  upon  Wood-Carving  and  Pyrography  ever  published. 
It  contains  Illustrations  for  Flat  Carving,  Intaglio  or  Sunk  Carving, 
Carving  in  the  Round,  and  Chip  Carving,  and  also  nearly  Four  Hundred 


Engravings  of  Modern,  Renaissance,  German,  Norwegian,  Swedish 
and  Italian  Designs.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy, 

Drawing  and  Painting.  A  partial  List  of  Chapter  Head¬ 
ings  indicates  the  Scope  of  this  Beautiful  Work:  Pencil  Drawing — 
Tracing  and  Transfer  Papers — Sketching — Water  Colors — Oil  Colors — 
Oil  Painting  on  Textiles — Crayon  Work  —  Drawing  for  Decorative  Pur¬ 
poses —  Painting  on  Glass — Painting  on  Plaques — Lustra  Painting — 
Lincrusta — China  Painting — etc.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Masquerade  and  Carnival:  Their  Customs  and 

Costumes.  This  Book  contains  all  the  Important  Points  concerning 
Carnivals  and  similar  festivities,  and  presents  between  Two  and  Three 
Hundred  Illustrations  of  Costumes  for  Ladies,  Gentlemen  and  Young 
Folks,  with  complete  Descriptions.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Art  of  Garment  Cutting,  Fitting  and 

Making.  With  the  aid  of  this  Book  you  will  need  no  other  teacher 
in  Garment-Making.  It  contains  instructions  for  Garment-Making  at 
Home,  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  work  on  the  subject,  are 
Purely  Original  and  are  the  Practical  Result  of  Many  Experiments 
Conducted  by  us.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Drawn -Work:  Standard  and  Novel  Methods.  The 

most  Complete  and  Artistic  Book  Ever  Published  upon  this  fascinat¬ 
ing  branch  of  Needle-Graft.  Every  step  of  the  Work,  from  the  drawing 
of  the  threads  to  the  completion  of  intricate  work,  is  fully  Illustrated 
and  Described.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Tatting  and  Netting.  This  Pamphlet  contains  the  two 
varieties  of  Fancy-Work  named  in  the  title,  and  is  the  only  reliable 
work  combining  the  two  ever  issued.  Especial  effort  has  been  made 
to  provide  Rudimentary  Instructions  for  the  benefit  of  the  beginner, 
and  at  the  same  time  offer  the  skilled  worker  Designs  of  Elaborate 
Construction.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 


METROPOLITAN 1 
ART  SERIES. 


Sold  at  the  Uniform  Price  of 
50  Cents  per  Copy. 


METROPOLITAN 
PAMPALET 
SERIES. 

Sold  at  the  Uniform  Price  of 

L15  Cents  per  Copy. 


Mother  and  Babe: 

Their  Comfort  and  Care. 

A  Pamphlet  of  84  pages,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interest  of  Young 
Mothers,  illustrated  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared,  with  full  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  care 
of  infants  and  the  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  their  Wardrobes,  and 
also  treating  of  the  necessi¬ 
ties  belonging  to  the  Health 
and  Care  of  the  Expectant 
Mother.  Price,  15  Cents. 


Dainty  Desserts:  Plain  and  Fancy.  Every  House¬ 
keeper  should  possess  a  copy  of  “Dainty  Desserts:  Plain  and 
Fancy,”  in  which  she  will  find  directions  for  the  preparation  of  Dain¬ 
ties  adapted  to  the  palate  and  the  means  of  the  epicure  or  the  laborer 
and  to  the  digestion  of  the  robust  or  the  feeble.  Price,  15  Cents 
per  Copy. 

Nursing  and  Nourishment  for  Invalids.  This 

is  a  Pamphlet  that  contains  Kxplicit  Instructions  and  Valuable  Advice 
regarding  the  Best  Methods  and  Necessary  Adjuncts  in  the  Sick 
Room.  Care,  Comfort  and  Convalescence  are  fully  discussed,  and 
many  recipes  for  the  Most  Nourishing  Foods  and  Beverage*  for 
invalids  are  given.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 
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Tableaux,  Charades  and  Conundrums.  This 

is  a  New  Pamphlet  upon  this  class  of  Amusements.  Charades  in  all 
their  different  varieties,  and  Tableaux  and  the  details  necessary  to  their 
Perfect  Production,  are  Freely  Described  and  Discussed;  and  Many 
Examples  of  Each  are  Given.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

E ancy  Drills.  This  Pamphlet  contains  Directions  and  Illus¬ 
trations  for  the  Arrangement  and  Production  of  Twelve  New  Fancy 
Drills  suitable  for  School,  Church,  Club,  Society  and  General  Evening 
Entertainments.  Among  them  are  the  famous  Broom  and  Fan  Drills, 
the  New  Columbian  Drill,  the  Empire,  Doll,  Tambourine,  Flower  and 
Fancy  Dress  Drills,  etc.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Smocking,  Fancy  Stitches,  Cross-Stitch  and 
Darned  Net  Designs,  is  a  Pamphlet  which  includes  all  of 
the  Varieties  of  Needlework  mentioned,  and  also  giv^s  a  great  many 
illustrations  of  each  of  the  different  varieties.  One  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  subjects  treated  in  the  pamphlet  is  that  of  Finishing  Seam  Ends, 
Pockets,  Pocket-Laps,  Collars,  Cuffs,  etc.,  by  the  Tailors’  Method. 
Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Correct  Art  of  Candy-Making.  An  illustra¬ 
ted  Pamphlet  containing  simple  yet  reliable  instructions  for  Candy 
Making.  It  teaches  how  to  make  the  Finest  French  as  well  as  the 
Plainest  Domestic  Candies,  including  Cream  Candies.  Caramels,  Bon¬ 
bons,  Nut  and  Fruit  Candies,  Pastes,  Macaroons,  Drops,  Medicated 
Lozenges,  Comfits,  Candied  and  Dried  Fruits,  and  Candied  Flowers 
and  Nuts.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Perfect  Art  of  Modern  Dancing.  This 

Pamphlet  is  provided  with  Illustrated  Instructions  for  those  who  wish 
to  Learn  to  Dance  by  the  Methods  Employed  by  the  Best  Dancing 
Masters  of  the  Metropolis,  and  also  How  to  Dance  all  the  Popular 
Square  and  Round  Dances,  The  German  or  Cotillon,  The  Stately 
Minuet,  The  Caledonians,  and  Sir  Roger  do  Coverly.  Price,  15 
Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Perfect  Art  of  Canning  and  Preserving. 

This  Pamphlet  contains  full  instructions  regarding  the  Canning  of 
Vegetables,  including  Corn,  Beans,  Peas,  Asparagus,  Tomatoes,  etc.; 
the  Canning  of  Fruits  of  all  kinds  ;  the  Preparation  of  Jams,  Marma¬ 
lades,  Jellies,  Preserves,  Pickles,  Catsups  and  Relishes;  the  Putting  up 
of  Brandied  Fruits,  Spiced  Fruits,  F'ruit  Butters,  Dried  Fruits,  Syrups, 
Home-Made  Wines,  Vinegars,  etc.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Extracts  and  Beverages,  in  the  Preparation  of 
Syrups,  Refreshing  Beverages,  Colognes,  Perfumes  and  Various  Toilet 
Accessories,  this  pamphlet  is  invaluable  alike  to  the  Belle  and  the 
Housekeeper,  than  whom  none  know  better  the  unreliability  of  many 
of  the  perfumes  and  flavoring  extracts  placed  on  the  market  for  Toilet 
and  Household  use.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Birds  and  Bird-Keeping.  This  Pamphlet  is  illustrated 
with  Numerous  Engravings  of  Cage  Birds  of  Various  Kinds,  their 
Cages,  and  Many  Modern  Appliances  for  Cages  and  Aviaries,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Full  instructions  as  to  the  Care,  Food,  Management,  Breed- 


Pastimes  for  Child¬ 
ren.  This  Popular  Pam¬ 
phlet  for  Children  has  been 
Revised  and  Enlarged,  and 
now  contains  some  of  the 
Most  Instructive  and  Enter¬ 
taining  Amusements  for  Rainy- 
Day  and  other  Leisure  Hours 
ever  issued.  It  is  filled  with 
Drawing  Designs,  Games,  In¬ 
structions  for  Mechanical  Toys, 
Cutting  Out  a  Menagerie, 
Making  a  Circus  of  Stuffed  and  Paper  Animals,  etc.,  etc.  Price, 
25  Cents  per  Copy. 

Venetian  Iron  Work;  The  Instructions  and  Designs 
in  this  handsomely  illustrated  Manual  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  to 
every  one  interested  in  Venetian  Iron  Work.  The  details  are  minute, 
the  Implements  fully  described,  and  the  Designs  so  clear  that  the 
amateur  will  have  no  difficulty  in  developing  the  work.  Price 
25  Cents  per  Copy. 

Parlor  Plants  and  Window  Gardening.  The 

Amateur  F’lorist  cannot  fail  to  comprehend  the  contents  of  this 
pamphlet  or  become  expert  in  the  raising  of  House  Plants.  It  tells  all 
about  Necessary  Temperatures,  Suitable  Rooms,  the  Extermination  of 
Insect  Pests,  and  the  Care  of  Hundreds  of  Plants,  all  of  them  being 
Fully  Described  and  Illustrated.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 

Artistic  Alphabets  for  Marking  and  Engrossing. 

This  Book  illustrates  Fancy  Letters  of  various  sizes,  the  fashionable 
Script-Initial  Alphabet  in  several  sizes,  numerous  Cross-stitch  and 
Bead-work  Alphabets,  and  a  department  of  Reugious  and  Society 

v  Emblems.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 
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ing  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Songsters  and  Feathered  Pets  in 
General.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

A  Manual  of  Lawn  Tennis.  This  Pamphlet  is  fully 

illustrated  and  contains  a  History  of  Tennis,  the  Rules,  Details  con¬ 
cerning  the  Development  of  Play,  Descriptions  of  the  Court,  Imple¬ 
ments,  and  Serviceable  Dress,  and  a  Chapter  on  Tournaments  and 
How  to  Conduct  Them.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Bees  and  Bee-Keeping.  This  Pamphlet  is  Profusely 
illustrated,  and  treats  of  the  Observances  and  Details  necessary  to 
successful  Bee-Keeping.  Suggestions  are  given  as  to  Who  Should  Keep 
Bees,  How  and  Where  to  Buy,  Where  to  Locate  and  How  to  Conduct 
an  Apiary  and  Control  Bees;  Gathering  and  Extracting  Honey,  Pastur¬ 
age,  Artificial  Food,  etc.,  etc.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy 

Uses  of  Crepe  and  Tissue  Papers.  This  Pam¬ 
phlet  is  illustrated  with  Designs  and  Diagrams  for  Making  Paper 
Flowers  and  Various  Fancy  Articles.  Christmas,  Easter  and  General 
Gifts,  Novelties  for  Fairs,  A  Spring  Luncheon,  Toilet  Furnishings  for 
Gentlemen,  Sachets,  Cottage  Decorations  and  Dolls,  etc.  Price, 
15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Weddings  and  Wedding  Anniversaries.  This 

Pamphlet  contains  the  Latest  Information  and  Accepted  Etiquette 
concerning  everything  relating  to  the  Marriage  Ceremony,  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Various  Anniversaries,  from  the  First  year  to  the 
Seven ty-Fifth,  that  are  directly  and  suggestively  valuable.  Price, 
15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Child  Life.  This  Pamphlet  discusses  Influences  on  Pre-natal 
Life;  Bathing,  Clothing  and  Food  for  Infants;  Weaning  and  Feeding 
Children  After  the  First  Year;  Diseases  of  Infants  and  Young  Chil¬ 
dren;  Care  of  Children’s  Eyes,  Ears  and  Teeth;  Children’s  Amuse¬ 
ments,  Conveniences  and  Habits;  Home  Influences;  The  Formation  of 
Character;  The  Kindergarten;  The  Home  Library;  Children’s  Money, 
Pets,  Associates,  Sports  and  Games;  Training  a  Boy  for  Business; 
Training  Girls  for  Maternity  and  the  Rite  of  Marriage.  Price! 
15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Dogs,  Cats  and  Other  Pets.  A  Valuable  Pamphlet 
concerning  the  Care  of  Household  and  Other  Pets,  together  with  Inter¬ 
esting  Anecdotal  Descriptions  of  many  varieties  of  Animals,  Insects 
and  Reptiles  that  have  been  the  Pets  of  Well-Known  People.  The 
Directions  for  the  Care  of  Pets — especially  Dogs  and  Cats — are  authen¬ 
tic  and  practical,  and  enable  anyone  to  properly  minister  to  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  pets  either  in  Health  or  Illness.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Health;  How  to  Be  Well  and  Live  Long. 

The  Special  Mission  of  this  Pamphlet  is  fully  indicated  by  its  sub-title- 
Rational  Personal  Care  of  One’s  Natural  Physical  Condition,  without 
the  Aid  of  Drugs  and  Medicines,  except  when  the  latter  are  absolutely 
necessar}q  are  two  of  the  many  strong  points  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  Pamphlet.  Every  chapter  is  valuable  to  every  reader  of  it;  and  a 
perusal  of  the  entire  collection,  with  an  adoption  of  its  suggestions, 
is  almost  an  assurance  of  an  Agreeable,  Green  Old  Age.  "  Price, 
15  Cents  per  Copy. 


Recitations  and  How  to  Recite.  This  Pamphlet 

consists  of  a  large  collection  of  famous  and  favorite  recitations,  and 
also  includes  some  novelties  in  the  way  of  poems  and  monologues  sure 
to  meet  with  general  approval,  It  is  an  eminently  satisfactory  work 
from  which  to  choose  recitations  for  the  parlor,  for  school  exhibitions, 
Church  entertainments,  etc.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 

Social  Evening  Entertainments.  The  Entertain¬ 
ments  described  in  this  pamphlet  are  Novel,  Original,  Amusing  and 
Instructive,  and  not  of  the  Purely  Conventional  Types.  A  few  of  the 
many  offered  are:  A  Literary  Charade  Party,  A  Witch  Party,  A  Ghost 
Ball,  A  Hallowe’en  German,  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Entertainment,  A 
Flower  Party,  A  Fancy-Dress  Kris  Kringle  Entertainment,  The  Bower’s 
Christmas  Tree,  A  St.  Valentine’s  Masquerade  Entertainment,  etc.,  etc. 
Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Dining-Room  and  Its  Appointments. 

This  Pamphlet  is  issued  in  the  Interests  of  The  Home,  and  is  of  special 
value  to  Wives  and  Daughters  who,  by  their  individual  care  and  efforts, 
are  Home-Makers.  It  contains  Illustrated  Suggestions  for  Furnishing 
a  Dining-Room;  Instructions  for  its  Care  and  that  of  its  General 
Belongings;  The  Laying  of  the  Table  for  Special  and  Ordinary  Occa¬ 
sions;  Designs  for  and  Descriptions  and  Illustrations  of  Decorated 
Table-Linen  of  All  Varieties;  Fancy  Folding  of  Napkins;  and  Detailed 
Instructions  for  Polite  Deportment  at  the  Table,  etc.,  etc.  Price, 
25  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Home  is  an  attractive  Pamphlet  containing  experienced 
advice  upon  the  selection  of  a  Residence,  Sanitation,  Renovation,  Fur¬ 
nishing,  Upholstering,  Table  Service,  Carving,  House  Cleaning,  The 
Repairing  of  China.  Preservation  of  Furs,  The  Cleaning  of  Laces, 
Feathers  and  Gloves,  and  a  great  variety  of  allied  facts  helpful  to  the 
Housekeeper.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 


METROPOLITAN 
HANDY  SERIES. 

Sold  at  the  Uniform  Price  of 
25  Cents  per  Copy. 
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THE  BUTTERICK  CUTLERY. 


J£fp"  Order  these  Goods  by  Numbers,  Cash  with  Order.  Cutlery,  ordered  at  the  retail  or  single-pair  rate,  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any  Address 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland  or  Mexico.  When  ordered  at  dozen  rates,  transportation  charges  must  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering. 
If  the  party  ordering  desires  a  mail  package  registered,  8  cents  extra  should  be  remitted  with  the  order.  Rates  by  the  Gross  furnished  on 
application.  Dozen  rates  will  not  be  allowed  on  less  than  half  a  dozen  of  one  style  ordered  at  one  time,  nor  gross  rates  on  less  than  half  a  gross. 


T«=  CHAMPION  CHEAP  SCISSORS. 

t^“  Made  of  English  Razor  Steel,  full  Nickel- 
Plated  and  Neatly  Finished. 


No.  II. 


LADIES’  SCISSORS  (534  inches  long). 

Postage  per 


25  Cents  per  Pair;  $2.00  per  Dozen  Pairs 
Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cents. 

No.  |2—  POCKET  SCISSORS  (3 R  inches  long). 

25  Cents  per  Pair:  $2.00  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  lo  Cents. 


No.  13— POCKET  SCISSORS  (4  inches  long). 


30  Cents  per  Pair  ;  $2.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cents. 

No.  14.— POCKET  SCISSORS  (434  inches  long). 

35  Cents  per  Pair;  $3.00  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cents. 


FIRST  QUALITY  STRAIGHT  D  BENT  SHEARS. 

Made  of  Solid  Jtazor  Steel  throughout,  full  Nickel- Plated, 
with  Finger-Shaped  Hows  and  Screw  Adjustment. 
In  lots  of  Haifa  Dozen  or  more,  these  Shears  can 
generally  be  sent  more  cheaply  by  express. 


No.  16.— DRESSMAKERS’  or  HOUSEKEEPERS’  STRAIGHT 
SHEARS  [7%  inches  long). 

50  Cents  per  Pair;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs. 

No.  21.— DRESSMAKERS’  or  HOUSEKEEPERS’  BENT  SHEARS 

(7%  inches  long). 

(With  Patent  Spring  that  forces  the  Shanks  apart  and  the  Edges  together, 
making  the  Shear.-  cut  evenly  independent  of  the  screw.) 

75  Cents  per  Pair  ;  $0. 50  per  Dozen  Pairs. 

No.  22.— DRESSMAKERS’  or  HOUSEKEEPERS’  BENT  SHEARS 

(934  inches  long). 

(With  Patent  Adjusting  Spring,  as  in  No.  31.) 

$1.00  per  Pair;  $9.00  per  Dozen  Pairs. 


No.  15.—  RIPPING  OR  SURGICAL  SCISSORS 
(5  inches  long). 

30  Cents  per  Pair:  $2.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  10  Cents. 


No.  17— SEWING-MACHINE  SCISSORS  and  THREAD- 
CUTTER  (4  inches  long). 

(With  Scissors  Blades  1 14  inch  long,  having  File  Forcep  Points 
to  catch  and  pull  out  thread  ends.) 

40  Cents  per  Pair;  $3.75  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  10  Cents. 


No.  18.— TAILORS’  POINTS  and  DRESSMAKERS’ 

SCISSORS  (412  inches  long). 

30  Cts.  per  Pair  ;  $2.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cts. 

No.  19. —  TAILORS’  POINTS  and  DRESSMAKERS’  SCISSORS 

(534  inches  long). 

40  Cts.  per  Pair  ;  $3. 75  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  25  Cts. 

No.  20.  — TAILORS’  POINTS  and  DRESSMAKERS’  SCISSORS 

(6)4  inches  long). 

50  Cts.  per  Pair  ;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  30  Cts. 


T&e  “laT  SMoa-Frai  Silt  Scissors. 

These  Scissors  are  made  of  the  finest  English  Razor  Steel,  and 
are  designed  especially  for  Cutting  Silk  and  other  fine  fabrics  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  unravel  the  warp  of  the  material. 

They  are  full  finished,  full  ground  and  nickel-plated. 

Being  extra  hard- 
tempered,  they  will 


retain  their  cutting 

edge  for  many  years.  While  very  delicate  and  dainty¬ 
looking  in  construction,  they  are  really  very  strong, 
which  makes  them  Ideal  light-cutting  Scissors. 

No.  26.— (4?4  inches  long). 

40  Cts.  per  Pair  ;  $3.75  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  10  Cts. 

No,  27.— (5%  inches  long). 

50  Cts.  per  Pair  ;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  15  Cts. 

No.  28. — (634  inches  long). 

60  Cts.  per  Pair  ;  $5.25  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  25  Cts. 
Kates  by  the  Gross  furnished  on  application. 

If  the  above  Cutlery  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  nearest 

direct  to  Us,  and  the  goods  will  be 


The  Banner  Burton- Hole  Cutters. 

These  various  Cutters  are  of  Solid  Steel 
throughout  and  full  Nickel-plated. 


No.  I.— ADJUSTABLE  BUTTON-HOLE  CUTTERS, 
with  Outside  Screw  (4  inches  long). 

25  Cents  per  pair;  $2.00  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage 
per  Dozen  Pairs,  15  Cents. 

No.  1. — In  these  Cutters  the  size  of  the  Button-Hole  to  be  cut  is 
regulated  by  an  Adjustable  Screw,  so  that 
Button-Holes  can  be  cut  of  any  size  and  of 
uniform  length. 


No.  2.— ADJUSTABLE  BUTTON-HOLE  CUTTERS, 
with  Inside  Gauge-Screw  (4  inches  long). 


50  Cents  per  Pair;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs. 

per  Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cents. 


Postage 


No.  2. — These  Cutters  are  of  English  Razor  Steel,  full  Nickel-plated, 
and  Forged  by  Hand.  The  Gauge-Screw  being 
on  the  inside,  there  is  no  possibility  of  it  catching 
in  the  goods  when  in  use. 


No.  3.— ADJUSTABLE  BUTTON-HOLE  CUTTERS, 
with  Sliding  Gauge  on  Graduated  Scale 
(434  inches  long). 

75  Cts.  per  Pair;  $6.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cts. 

No.  3. — These  Cutters  are  of  English  Razor  Steel,  Full  Nickel-plated 
and  Hand-forged.  They  are  regulated  by  a  Brass  Gauge,  with  a  Phos¬ 


phor-Bronze  Spring  sliding  alon< 
ton- Hole  can  be  cut  to  measure. 


a  Graduated  Scale,  so  that  the  But- 


Hutterick  Pattern  Agency,  send  your  Order,  with  the  Price, 
forwarded,  prepaid,  to  your  Address. 
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(COXSTTIHSTTriEID.) 


The  Butterick  Manicure  Implements. 

The  goods  here  offered  are  Low-Priced  and  of  High  Quality  and 
Superior  Designs,  having  the  approval  of  Leading  Pro¬ 
fessional  Manicures  and  Chiropodists. 


No.  4.— MANICURE  CUTICLE  SCISSORS  (4  ins.  long). 

50  Cents  per  Pair ;  §4. 50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage 
per  Dozen  Pairs,  10  Cents. 

No.  4.— These  Cuticle  Scissors  are  of  English  Razor  Steel,  Needle- 
pointed,  Hand-forged  and  Ground  by  French  Cutlers. 


No.  5. — BENT  NAIL-SCISSORS  (3A  ins.  long), 

50  Cts.  per  Pair;  $4.50  per  Doz.  Pairs.  Postage  per  Doz.  Pairs,  10  Cts. 

No.  5. — These  Bent  Nail-Scissors  are  of  English  Razor  Steel 
Forged  by  Hand,  with  Curved  Blades  and  a  File  on  each  side. 


No.  6. — CUTICLE  KNIFE  (With  Blade  \%  inch  long). 

35  Cents  per  Knife;  $3.00  per  Dozen.  Postage  per  Dozen,  10  Cents. 

No.  6. — The  Handle  of  this  Cuticle-  Knife  is  of  White  Bone,  and  the 
Blade  is  of  ILand-forged  English  Razor  Steel,  the  connection  being 
made  with  Aluminum  Solder  under  a  Brass  Ferrule. 


No.  7.— NAIL  FILE  (With  Blade  3J4  inches  long). 

35  Cents  per  File;  $3.00  per  Dozen.  Postage  per  Dozen,  15  Cents, 

No,  7. — The  Handle,  Blade  and  Adjustment  of  this  Nail  File  are  the 
same  as  for  the  Cuticle  Knife,  and  the  Blade  is  of  English  Razor  Steel, 
Hand-forged  and  Hand-cut. 


No.  8.— CORN  KNIFE  (With  Blade  2 inches  long). 

50  Cents  per  Knife;  $4.50  per  Dozen.  Postage  per  Dozen,  10  Cents. 

No.  8. — The  Handle,  Blade  and  Adjustment  of  this  Corn  Knife 
are  the  same  as  for  the  Cuticle  Knife. 

TRACING  WHEELS. 

These  Articles  we  Specially  Recommend  as  of  Supe¬ 
rior  Finish  and  Quality. 


No.  31.— SINGLE  TRACING  WHEEL. 


15  Cts.  per  Wheel;  $1.00  per  Dozen  Wheels; 

D' 


Postage  per 


$10.00  per  Gross, 
ozen  Wheels,  20  Cents. 


No.  32.— DOUBLE  TRACING  WHEEL. 

20  Cts.  per  Wheel ;  $1.25  per  Dozen  Wheels. 

Postage  per  Dozen  Wheels,  20  Cents. 


No.  33. — DOUBLE  ADJUSTABLE  TRACING  WHEEL 

25  Cts.  per  Wheel;  $1.60  per  Dozen  Wheels.  Postage 
per  Dozen  Wheels,  25  Cents. 


Scissors  for  the  Work-Basket. 

The  Gloriana  Scissors  are  of  Razor  Steel,  with  Nickel  and  Gold 
embossed  Bows  fluted  along  the  sides,  and  polished  and  nickel- 
led  Blades  having  a  convex  finish  along  the  backs  and  full  regular  finish 
to  the  edges.  They  are  also  fitted  with  a  pat¬ 
ent  Spring,  which  forces  the  shanks  apart,  mak¬ 
ing  the  blades  cut  independently  of  the  screw. 


No.  23.— GLORIANA  SCISSORS 

(5%  inches  long;. 

50  Cents  per  Pair  ;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage 
per  Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cents. 

The  Gloriana  Embroidery  and  Ripping  Scissors  are  made  of  English 
Cast  Steel,  well  tempered  and  full  Nickel-plated.  The 
handles  are  embossed  in  gilt 
and  nickel,  and  the  Blades 
are  carefully  ground. 


No.  25.  — GLORIANA  EMBROIDERY  AND 
SCISSORS  (4  inches  long). 

50  Cents  per  Pair;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  10  Cents. 

The  Embroidery  Scissors  are  made  of  English  Razor  Steel,  Nickel- 
plated  and  Double- pointed.  They  are  used  as  Lace  and  Embroidery 
Scissors  and  Glove-Darners,  being  Dainty  and  Convenient  Implements 
of  the  Necessaire  and  Companion. 


No. 9. -EMBROIDERY  SCISSORS  No. I0.-EMBR0IDERY SCISSORS 
(3%  inches  long).  (2A  inches  long). 

I>alri.®l-(50  per  Doz.  Pairs.  15c.  per  Pair;  $1.25  per  Doz.  Pairs. 

Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  5  Cents.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  5  Cents. 

The  combined  Folding  Pocket,  Nail  and  Ripping  Scissors  are  made  of 
the  finest  grade  of  German  Steel,  full  Nickel-plated.  The  Handles  are 
hinged  on  the  Blades  so  as  to  fold  when  not  in  use.  The  inside  of  the 
Handle  contains  a  phosphor-bronze  Spring  which  keeps  the  blades  firm 
when  open,  making  an  indispensable  pair  of  Pocket  Scissors.  The  Blades 
are  filed  on  each  side  for  Manicure  purposes,  and  are 
ground  to  a  point  for  Ripping  pur¬ 
poses.  Each  pair  is  packed  in  an 
Imitation  Morocco  case. 


No.  24.— Open  (4  inches  long). 
Closed  (2 x/i  inches  long). 

35  Cents  per  Pair;  $3.00  per 
Dozen  Pairs. 

Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  15  Cents. 
Rates  by  the  gross  furnished  on  application. 


Lamp-Wick  Trimmers, 


No.  29.— LAMP-WICK  TRIMMERS  (5A  ins.  long). 

35  Cts.  per  Pair;  $3.00  per  Doz.  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  30  Cts. 

No.  29. — These  Trimmers  are  carefully  designed  to  trim  wicks  evenly 
and  are  of  fine  Steel,  full  Nickel-plated  and  neatly  finished. 


l^”Order  by  Numbers,  Cash  with  Order.  Ordered  at  the  retail  or  single-pair  rate,  these  Goods  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any  Address  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Newfoundland  or  Mexico.  When  ordered  at  dozen  rates,  transportation  charges  must  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering.  If  the  party  order¬ 
ing  desires  a  mail  package  registered,  8  cents  extra  should  be  sent  with  the  order.  Rates  by  the  gross  furnished  on  application.  ’'Dozen  Rates  will  not 
De  allowed  on  less  than  half  a  dozen  of  one  style  ordered  at  one  time,  nor  gross  rates  on  less  than  half  a  gross.  If  the  Goods  cannot  be  procured  from 
the  nearest  Butterick  Pattern  Agency,  Send  your  Order,  with  the  Price,  direct  to  Us,  and  the  Goods  will  be  forwarded,  prepaid,  to  yonr  address. 
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Tbe  Metropolitan 

Catalogue 


The  Metropolitan  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Fashions  is 
15x19  inches  in  size,  and 
contains  from  125  to  150 
pages  of  beautifully  print¬ 
ed  large  Illustrations, 
representing  the  Latest 
and  Reigning  Fashions 
for  Ladies’,  Misses’  and 
Children’s  Wear.  It  is 
published  Semi-Annually, 
in  February  and  August, 
with  Ten  Monthly  Sup¬ 
plements,  the  latter  con¬ 
taining  the  New  Styles 
that  have  become  fash¬ 
ionable  between  the  time 
of  publication  of  each 
volume  and  that  of  its 
successor. 

liflF'The  Price  of  the 
Publication  places  it  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  every 
Dressmaker,  Milliner  and 
Housekeeper. 


ofFashions. 

TERMS  FOR  THE 
METROPOLITAN  CATALOGUE. 

Popular  Edition.  Printed  in  English. 

Price  of  Subscription,  including  Two 
Volumes  (in  Pamphlet  Binding),  issued 
respectively  in  February  and  August, 
and  Ten  Supplementary  Sheets,  issued 
monthly,  Transportation  Charges  Prepaid 

by  Us, . 75  Cents. 

NOTE  —If  One  Volume  is  delivered  over  the  Counter,  an 
allowance  of  Ten  Cents  is  made  on  the  Subscription  Price. 

Price  of  Subscription,  where  the  Two 
Volumes  are  delivered  over  the  Counter 
and  the  Supplementary  Sheets  are  de¬ 
livered  by  mail  or  otherwise,  5°  Cents. 

Price  of  Single  Volume,  over  the  counter, 

20  Cents. 

Price  of  Single  Volume,  by  mail,  30  Cents. 


The  Metropolitan  Catalogue  of  Fashions 

(Cosmopolitan  edition)  is  a  reproduction  of  the  above,  with  the  descriptions  in 
English,  Spanish  and  German.  Subscription  Price  for  this  Edition,  including  Iwo 
Volumes,  etc.,  as  above,  Transportation  Charges  Prepaid  by  Us,  $I.oo. 

NOTE. _ If  One  Volume  is  delivered  over  the  Counter,  an  allowance  of  Ten  Cents  is  made  on  the 

Subscription  Price. 

Price  of  Single  Volume,  over  the  counter.  25  Cts.  Price  of  Single  Volume,  by  mail,  35  Cts. 


IE  31. 


(Edicion  Cosmopolitana) 

es  una  reproduccion,  impresa  en  Espaiiol, 
Aleman  e  Ingles,  de  la  Edicion  “Popular.” 
Es  15  x  19  pulgadas  en  tamano  y  contiene  de 
125  a  150  paginasde  ilustraciones,  hermosa- 
mente  impresas,  representando  las  Ultimas 
Modas  para  Ropas  de  Senoras,  Senoritas  y 
Ninos.  Se  publica  Semi-Anualmente,  en 
Febrero  y  Agosto,  con  Diez  Suplementos 
Mensuales. 

Precio  de  Suscripcion  a  la  Edicion  Cosmo¬ 
politana,  ineluyenuo  Dos  Tomos  y  Diez 
Suplementos  Mensuales.  Cargos  de 
Porte,  pagos  por  la  Casa,  $1.00,  oro. 
Precio  por  Un  Tomo  en  el  mostrador,  30 
Centavos,  oro. 

Precio  por  Un  Tomo  por  correo,  40  Cen¬ 
tavos,  oro. 

THE  BUTTERICK 

7  to  1 7  West  1  3th 


.  DER 


Grosse  Katalog 

(Cosmopolitische  Ausgabe) 

ist  eine,  in  spanischer,  deutscher  und  engli- 
scher  Sprache  gedruckte  Reproduction  der 
unter  dem  Namen  „Popular  Edition11  be- 
kannten  Ausgabe  des  „  Metropolitan  Cata¬ 
logue.11  Derselbe  ist  38x48  cm.  gross  und 
enthalt  125  bis  150  Seiten  prachtig  ausge- 
fiihrter  Illustrationen,  welche  die  neuesten 
und  lierrschenden  Moden  fur  Damen,  Mad- 
chen  und  Kinder  darstellen.  Er  erscheint 
halbjahrlich  und  zwar  im  Februar  und 
August,  ausserdem  gehoren  zu  demselben 
zehn  monatliche  Beilagen. 

Abonnements  -  Preis  der  Cosmopolitischen 
Ausgabe  (fur  zwei  Kataloge  und  zehn 
monatliche  Beilagen)  bei  franco  Zu- 
sendung  -  -  -  M.  4. 

Einzelne  Exemplare  kosten  -  M.  1.20. 
Einzelne  Exemplare,  franco, 

per  Post  -  -  -  -  M.  1.60. 

PUBLISHING  CO. 

(Limited), 

Street.  New  York. 


FREE  TO  ALL. 


THE... 


Illustrati ng  the 


METROPOLITAN  £? 


FASHION 

SHEET 


es  and  Children, 
can  be  obtained, 
Free  of  Charge, 
by  ordering  the  same  from  Us  or  any 
of  our  Agents. 

We  do  not  accept  Subscriptions  to 
the  Metropolitan  Fashion  Sheet, 
but  are  always  pleased  to  furnish,  Free 
of  Charge  to  Any  One  applying  for 
the  same,  a  Copy  of  the  Current  Issue 
as  above  stated. 

The  Metropolitan  Fashion  Sheet 
consists  of  eight  pages,  11  x  16  inches 
in  size,  and  is  a  handy  index  of  the 
latest  styles  of  Patterns  issued. 

If  there  is  no  Agency  for  our  Patterns 
in  your  vicinity,  send  a  Postal  to  us  for 
the  Fashion  Sheet.  If  you  desire  Sam¬ 
ple  Copies  sent  to  any  of  your  friends, 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  fill  such  orders. 


El  Periodico 
De  Las  Modas 
Metropolitanas. 


Muestra  las  Ultimas 
Modas  para  Senoras, 
Senoritas  y  Ninos.  Con- 
siste  de  ocho  p&ginas, 
11x16  pulgadas  en  ta 
maho,  y  es  un  indice 
muy  conveniente  de  los  ultimos  estilos.  Envienos 
una  Tarjeta  Postal  por  una  copia  muestra,  la 
cual  surtiremos  Libre  de  Gasto.  Si  desea 
V.  suscribirse  a  la  publicacion,  tendremos  sumo 
gusto  en  enviarle  un  numero  mensual,  por  doce 
meses  sucesivamente,  al  reeibo  de  sellos  u  otros 
fondos  sobre  los  cuales  podamos  realizar  25 
centavos,  dinero  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  6  un 
shilling  Ingles. 

OFERTA  ESPECIAL.— A  cualquicra 
Senora  que  nos  envie  una  lista  de  doce  6  mas 
'direcciones  de  sus  amistades.  que  ella  cree  gus 
itarian  de  copias  muestras  del  Periodico  de  las 
Modas  Metropolitanas.  enviaremos  la  publica¬ 
cion,  libre  de  gasto,  por  ud  ano. 


BUTTERICKS  bringt  dieneuesten 

”  Moden  fur  Damen, 

MODENBLATT  Madchen  und  Kin- 

der.  Es  besteht  aus 
acht  Seiten  28x41  cm.  gross  und  ist  ein 
Verzeichniss  aller  herrschenden  Mo¬ 
den.  Nach  Erhalt  einer  Postkarte  wer- 
den  wir  Jedem  eine  Probe-Nummer 
gratis  und  franco  zustellen.  Jedem, 
der  auf  dieses  Blatt  zu  abonnieren 
wunscht,  werden  wir  gern  gegen  Ein- 
sendung  von  Freimarken  oder  Geld, 
im  Wert  von  25  Cents  (Geld  den  Ver- 
einigten  Staaten)  oder  1  Mark,  monat- 
lich  fur  zwolf  auf  einander  folgende 
Monate  eine  Nummer  zuschicken. 

SPECIELLE  OFFERTE  Jeder  Dame, 
welche  uns  eine  Liste  von  zwolf  oder  mebr  Ad¬ 
dressee  von  befreundeten  Damen  zuschickt,  die 
eine  Probe-Nummer  r.nseres  Modenblattes 
haben  mochten.  werden  wir  diese  Publication 
auf  ein  Jahr  gratis  zuschicken. 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Co. 

(limited), 
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How  lo  Take  measures  tor  Patterns. 


To  Measure  for  a 
Lady’s  liasque  or  any 
Garment  requiring  a 
Bust  Measure  to  be 
taken: — Put  the  measure 
around  the  body,  over  the 
dress,  close  under  the  arms, 
drawing  it  closely— not  too 
tight. 

To  Measure  for  a 
Lady’s  Skirt  or  any 
Garment  requiring  a 
Waist  Measure  to  be 
taken: — Put  the  measure 
around  the  waist,  over  the 
dress. 

To  Measure  for  a 
Lady’s  Sleeve:— Put  the 
Measure  around  the  muscu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  upper  arm, 
about  an  inch  below  the 
lower  part  of  the  arm’s-eye, 
drawing  the  tape  closely — 

NOT  TOO  TIGHT. 

Take  the  Meas- 
ures  for  Misses’  and  Lit¬ 
tle  Girls’  Patterns  the  same  as  for  Ladies’.  In  ordering ,  give  the  ages  also. 

To  Measure  for  a  Man’s  or  Boy ’s  Coat  or  Vest  .-—Put  the  measure  around  the  body,  under  the 
jacket,  close  under  the  arms,  drawing  it  closely — not  too  tight.  In  ordering  for  a  boy,  give  the  age  also. 

To  Measure  fora  Man’s  or  Log’s  Overcoat  .'—Measure  around  the  breast,  over  the  garment  the 
coat  is  to  be  worn  over.  In  ordering  for  a  boy,  give  the  age  also. 

To  Measure  for  a  Man’s  or  Log’s  Trousers  : — Put  the  measure  around  the  body,  over  the  trous¬ 
ers  at  the  waist,  drawing  it  closely — not  too  tight.  In  ordering  for  a  boy,  give  the  age  also. 

To  Measure  for  a  Man’s  or  Log’s  Shirt; — For  the  size  of  the  neck,  measure  the  exact  size  where 
the  neck-band  encircles  it,  and  allow  one  inch — thus,  if  the  exact  size  be  14  inches,  select  a  Pattern  marked 
In  inches.  For  the  breast,  put  the  measure  around  the  body,  over  the  vest,  under  the  jacket  or  coat,  close 
under  the  arms,  drawing  it  closely— not  too  tight.  In  ordering  a  Boy’s  Shirt  Pattern,  give  the  age  also. 


Offer  lo  Purcnasns  of  Palioins. 


To  any  retail  customer  sending  us 
by  mail,  at  one  time,  $1.00  or  more 
for  patterns, we  will, on  receipt  thereof, 
send  a  copy  ofTHE  Metropolitan  Catalogue,  post-paid,  free  of  charge.  Or,  to  any  re¬ 
tail  customer  sending  us  by  mail,  at  one  time,  50  cents  for  Patterns,  with  io  cents  addi¬ 
tional,  we  will  forward,  on  receipt  thereof,  a  copy  of  The  Metropolitan  Catalogue. 


Rales  for  Packages  el  Patterns. 


On  orders  for  Packages  of  Pat¬ 
terns  the  following  Discounts  will 
_  be  allowed,  but  the  Entire  Amount 

must  be  ordered  at  one  time.  In  ordering,  specify  the  Patterns  by  their  Numbers. 

On  Receipt  of  $3.00,  we  will  allow  a  Selection  to  the  Value  of  $4.00  in  Patterns. 

“  “  5.00,  “  “  “  “  “  7.00  “  “ 

“  “  10.00,  “  “  “  <■  “  15.00  “  “ 

Patterns  at  Package  Rates  will  be  sent,  Transportation  Free,  to  any  part  of  the  world. 


Bur  Patterns  win  Labels  Primes  m  spanisH. 

our  goods  in  Soanish-SDeakinp-  countries,  we  have  had  translated  ir 


To  meet  a  con¬ 
stantly  increas- 
,  ing  demand  for 

goods  in  Spanish-speaking  countries,  we  have  had  translated  into  Spanish  the 
Labels  giving  directions  for  using  our  Patterns,  and  beg  to  announce  that  any  Pattern 
of  our  manufacture  can  be  obtained  with  a  Spanish  Label  from  our  General  Office,  or 
through  any  of  the  Branch  Offices  or  Agencies  for  the  sale  of  our  Goods,  at  the  price 
of  the  same  Pattern  containing  a  Label  printed  in  English  only. 

Though  Agents  in  English-speaking  countries  do  not  carry  in  stock  Patterns  con¬ 
taining  Labels  printed  in  Spanish,  they  will  be  pleased  at  anytime  to  order  the  same 
for  customers  who  may  desire  them. 

THE  BUTTERJCK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (limited),  7  to  1 7  W.  13th  St.,  New  York. 


BEWARE  OF  [MPOSTORS. 


Dolla 


«E8j  X*  cl  • 


WE  WILL  PAY  <J>  |  OO  to  any  person  securing  the  arrest,  sentence  and  incarceration 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  months,  of  any  unauthorized  party,  who,  claiming  to 
be  an  Agent  for  this  Company,  obtains  money  fraudulently,  either  by  taking  Subscrip¬ 
tions  to  our  Publications  or  by  the  fictitious  establishment  of  Agencies  for  the  sale  of  our  Goods. 

SPECIAL  WARNING!— a  favorite  device  employed  by  many  impostors  is  to 
offer,  as  an  inducement  to  obtain  fictitious  Subscriptions  to  The  Delineator,  Fifty  Cents’  worth 
of  Patterns,  Material  for  a  Wrapper,  or  some  other  article  of  merchandise  as  a  Premium  on 
each  Subscription.  Our  representatives  are  authorized  to  give  The  Metropolitan  Catalogue 
of  Fashions  free,  except  for  transportation,  with  each  Subscription  to  The  Delineator,  and 
Nothing  but  The  Metropolitan  Catalogue.  Any  person  claiming  to  act  lor  us,  who 
offers  anything  else,  is  an  Impostor,  and  should  be  immediately  subjected  to  arrest. 

Our  Authorized  Representatives  are  at  till  times  able  to  produce  conclusive  evidence  of 
their  authority  to  act  for  us,  and  are  equipped  with  Letters  of  Introduction  from  the  Mercantile 
Agencies.  When  such  evidence  is  desired,  it  will  be  promptly  supplied  in  a  courteous  and  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  Our  Travelling  Agents  are  all  gentlemen  (we  have  no  lady  travellers),  and  are 
ever  ready  to  establish  their  right  to  transact  business  for  us. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited), 

7  to  17  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York. 


THE  SMALL 
CATALOGUE 
of  FASHIONS 

FOR  AUTUMN,  1696, 

Is  a  very  Handy  Pamphlet,  and 
is  replete  with  illustrations  in 
miniature  of  all  the  Current 
Styles.  If  you  cannot  obtain 
a  Copy  at  the  nearest  agency 
for  the  sale  of  our  Patterns, 
send  your  order  for  it  to  us, 
with  a  two-cent  stamp  to  pre¬ 
pay  postage,  and  we  will  mail  it 
free  to  your  address. 

™C/mOGOE 
Of  SELECT 
STYLES 

FOR  AUTUMN 

AND  WINTER,  1896— ’97, 

IS  ALSO  READY. 

It  contains  illustrations  of 
many  Desirable  Garments  not 
found  among  the  Current 
Fashions,  and  of  Articles  of 
Household  Use  and  Ornament. 
If  a  copy  of  this  Catalogue 
cannot  be  procured  from  any 
of  our  Agents,  we  will  send  it 
free  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent 
stamp. 

H^^NOTE. — A  Copy  of  the 
Small  Catalogue  of  Fashions, 

with  a  copy  of  the  Catalogue 
of  Select  Styles,  will  be  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  three  cents  in 
stamps  to  prepay  postage. 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Co. 

(LIMITED), 

7  to  17  W.  13th  St..  New  York. 

To  Advertisers  ! 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  handling 
articles  of  household  use  or  ornament 
can  bring  their  goods  prominently  be¬ 
fore  the  buying  Public  by  advertising 
them  in  The  Delineator,  which  has  a 
guaranteed  circulation  of  Over  Half  a 
Million  Copies  a  Month,  and  is  read 
by  a  buying  Clientele  whose  faith  in 
the  Publication  is  founded  on  the  fact 
that  we  aim  to  furnish  them  witli  ad¬ 
vices  the  good  taste  of  which  cannot 
be  questioned. 

The  Advertising  Rate  is  $2.00  per 
Agate  Line,  which  is  less  than  Half  a 
Cent  a  Line  per  Thousand  Copies. 

No  advertisement  for  less  space  than 
5  Lines  will  be  accepted. 

Address  communications  regarding 
advertising  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Polla  rd,  7  to 
17  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Co. 

(limited), 

7  to  17  W.  1 3th  Street,  New  York. 


XXXVI 


THE  DELINEATOR. 


Agreeable 


"Preventives  in  season  are  much  surer  than 
belated  drugs.  t A  healthy  condition  of  the 
Kidneys,  Liver  and  Bowels  is  the  strongest 
safeguard  against  Headaches,  racking  Colds, 
or  Fevers. 

Syrup  of  Figs 

tActs  as  a  perfect  laxative  should,  cleansing 
and  refreshing  the  system  without  weakening 
it;  permanently  curing  Constipation  and 
its  effects. 

Mild  and  Sure 

"Pleasant  to  the  taste  and  free  from  objec¬ 
tionable  substances.  Physicians  recommend 
it.  Millions  have  found  it  invaluable. 
Taken  regularly  in  small  doses,  its  effect 
will  give  satisfaction  to  the  most  exacting. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

TRY  MY  FINE  PERFUME? 

To  secure  patrons  for  Satin-Scent  Perfumes— free  trial  bottles  Vio¬ 
let  &  Lilacs  for  2c  stamp.  Ounce  size,  any  odor,  50c.  Agents  coin 

money.  ALBERT  WOOD,  Perfumer,  671  Wood  At.,  Detroit,  lllieh. 


AH 
kinds 
News 


CLIPPINGS 


and  acquaintances’ 
names  bought— $40  a 
thousand.l’articulars 
for  stamp.  Adver¬ 


tisers  News  Co.,  Dept.  P.,  Produce  Exchange,  N.  Y. 


good  wages  to  work  for 
me  at  home;  light  work; 
good  pay,  part  time. 

r— — — — —  —  — - —  Write,  with  stamp,  Mrs. 

E.  E.  Bassett  Suite,  904  Marshall  Field  Building,  Chicago. 


I  Pay  Ladies 


ONE  PINT  OF  LEMON  JELLY 

For  5  cents  in  stamps  we  will  send  a  package 
of  our  Acidulated  Gelatine.  No  Lemons 
required.  A  child  can  make  it. 

CHAS.  B.  KNOX,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


5C- 


GOINS 

somebody.  Numismatii 

LADIES 


If  you  nave  any  rare  American  or  for¬ 
eign  coins  or  paper  money  issued  before 
I  1878,  keep  them  and  send  two  stamps  for 

_  _ _ _  _  Illustrated  Circular  No.  20.  Fortune  for 

somebody.  Numismatic  Bank, Boston,  Mass.  Coin  Dept.  D- 


Ruth 


I  pay  good  wages  for  light,  easy 
work  that  can  be  done  at 
home.  No  experience  necessary. 
Write  for  particulars.  Address: 

Goldsmith,  Box  707,  Chicago,  .Ills. 


SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR. 

WRITE  for  FREE  information  how  TO  REMOTE  HAIR  perma¬ 
nently,  without  slightest  injury  to  skin,  much  superior 
to  electric  needle.  THE  CURTIS  CO.,  186,  32d  St.,  Chicago. 

77  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  .. 

can  earn  pocket  money  in  spare  moments ;  also  hand¬ 
some  present  to  each.  Send  name;  no  cash  required. 
Daniel  Stayner  <fc  Co.,  Providence,  It.  I. 


you 


You  can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  A  new 
guide  to  rapid  wealth,  with  340  fine  en¬ 
gravings,  sent  free  to  anyperson.  This 
is  a  chauce  of  a  lifetime.  Write  at  once, 

L.yuu  A  Co.  48  BondSt.NewYorJj 


INVALIDS,  if  you  can’t  find  at  Sar¬ 
gent’s  what  you  need  in  all  such  things 
as  Rolling,  Reclining,  Carrying  and  Com¬ 
mode  Chairs,  Tricycles,  Invalids’  Lifts, 
Beds,  Back  Rests,  Bed  Trays,  Tables  and 
invalids’  conveniences  generally,  you 
may  as  well  give  it  up.  Write,  stating 
just  what  you  want.  No  charge.  Address, 
Geo.  F.  Sargent  Co.. 

289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Mention  The  Delineator  in  your  letter  when  you  write. 


GET  RICH! 

Fortunes  can  be  made  by  investing®l  a  month  I 
in  Stocks.  N o  risk.  Send  4c.  stamp  for  Book. 

WILCOX  &  COMPANY,  Brokers, 
520  Broadway.  New  York.; 


LEARN  the  WATCH  TRADE. 


JEWELRY  AND  .  . 
ENGRAVING  .  .  . 
CATALOGUE  FREE. 


PARSON’S  INSTITUTE, 
DARKER  AVENUE, 
PEORIA,  -  ILLINOIS. 


Writing  thoroughly  taught 
.  .  ■  ■  ■  ■  w-m  m  m  -mm  by  mail  or  personally. 

Situation,  procured  nil  pupils  when  competent. 
#eud  for  circular.  YV.  G.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Circulars  and  FIRST  LESSONS  FREE. 


HARTMANN’S  W  SsS 

Send  6  cts.  for  sample  and  circular.  CANVASSERS  WANTED. 

Hygienic  Wood  Wool  Co.,  66  Broadway,  New  York. 


r>|T  DCfJW  /l  I  I  am  Making  Good  Wages 

•  I—  r\  1  V  l  \Li»at  writing  and  other  home 

work.  Will  send  full  particulars  FREE  to  any  LADY 
enclosing  stamp.  This  is  no  deception. 

MRS.  T.  L.  FOWLER,  E.  PEMBROKE,  N.  H. 


YUUR  WEIGHT  REDUCED 

15  lbs.  a  month  by  a  new  harmless  Herbal 
remedy— safe,  sure  and  speedy.  Trial 

Sncknge  sent  FREE  on  application, 
ive  it  a  trial,  it  costs  you  nothing 

Chase  Remedy  Co-  Dept.  P,  Chienira- 


CCII  and  make  money  quickly.  Ladles  or  Gen- 
tlemen.  Free  Samples  of  Latest  Designs. 
WAIL  Large  assortment,  at  lowest  prices.  No 
_  A  _  —money  or  experience  necessary —no  risk, 
r  Artn  Steady  income.  Write  to-day  for  par’lars. 

WOLF  BROS.,  829-831-833  Broadway,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


TO  CANVASSING  OR  PEDDLING ! 


Ladies  wishing  to 
make  money  in  a 

. -  quiet  and  refined 

way  can  find  the  means  of  so  doing  by  addressing, 
enclosing  a  2c.  stamp,  THE  HAZELT1NE  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
References  given  and  required. 


t 


adies  Wanted 


to  do  writing  at 
their  own  home. 
Good  wages  made.  Work  permanent.  No  can¬ 
vassing.  Send  self-stamped  envelope. 

MISS  MODELLE  MILLER,  New  Carlisle,  Ind. 


SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR  REMOVED. 


To  intro- 

send  a  Si  .00  bottle,  sealed,  free.  Address, 
MRS.  G.  G.  DeVEItE, 

P.  O.  Box  494.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  have  a  quick,  safe,  permanent  remedy, 
duce  it,  I  will  f 


1M  any  years  -  experience  enables 
us  to  scientifically  treat  and  ef- 
_ l  fectually  cure  Cancer  and  Tu¬ 
mors  without  the  knife.  48  page  Book  Free.  Address 

Drs.McLeisIi  &  Weber,419  John  St. Cincinnati, O. 


DANCER 


600  SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES 

All  makes.  JUust  lie  Closed  Out,  $5.00  to 
$25,00  each .  Send  for  Descriptive  Lists. 
H.  S.  MEAD  &  PRENTISS,  Chicago,  III. 


3IOA  We  Buy  and  Sell  STORIES,  NOVELS, 

9IJI  ^  ^  . - - - -  TRAVELS,  ETC.,  AN  U 

|  W  W  ■  ASSIST  TO  PROFITABLE  PUBLICATION.  THE 
ANGLO-AMERICAN  WRITERS’  BUREAU,  4  BATTERY  STREET, 
VICTORIA,  B.  C.,  CANADA. 

QUILT  PATTERNS. 

Beautiful  hand  colored  diagrams  and  patterns  to 
piece  by,  10c.  each  ;  3  for  25c.;  7  for  50.;  15  for  $1.00; 
all  different.  List  of  40C  patterns  and  catalague  free. 

LADIES’  ART  CO.,  B.  2,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


RUPTURE 


Sure  Cure  at 
home.  Sealed 
book  free.  Dr. 
W.S.Rice,Box  440, 
i  Smithville,  N.  Y. 


A  Roll  of  Perforated  StampingPatterns, 

containing  Designs  for  all  kinds  of  Art  Work,  sent  on 
Approval  to  responsible  parties.  Stamp  for  circular. 

MRS.  S.  S.  HUBBELL,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


GRAY  HAIR  RESTORED 

to  its  natural  color  by  LEE’S  1IAIK  M.EDI- 
4\T.  no  dve, harmless,  pleasant  odor,  $1.00  a  bottle 
LEE  MEDIO  A  NT  CO  108  Fulton  st„  N.Y.CDCC 
Illustrated  Treatise  on  Hair  on  application  I  HU. 


ororOIOTOTOlOlo’IOIuIOlQIQlQ.L- 


_ 

can  eas-(< 
’ilyc  re-(< 
_  'duce, 
their  weight  10  to  15  lbs.* 
a  month  by  a  lew  herbaR 
remedy.  Dr.  Isaac); 
Brooks,  a  noted  phy¬ 
sician  says:  “It’s  a)5 
safe  and  powerful  fat£ 
reducer,  yet  so  simple^ 
that  ANY  CHILDS 
can  take  it.’’  Mr.  C.( 
E.  Perdue,  with  SKC-& 
It  ETA  It  Y  of  STATED 
Springfield, Ill.,  writes,.; 

“You  have  a  good); 
remedy. 

I  lost 


135  ll>s  S 


bMRS.  STLL1 


Sand  feel  splendid.  ”( 
S,  Dunkirk,  O.,  writes:^ 
■•it  reduced  me  68  lbs.  and  I  feel  better  now  than* 

fjl  have  for  years.” - Itis  “purely  vegetable”^ 

<and  absolutely  the  safest  and  best  remedy  forS 
.(Obesity.  No  starving.  No  sickness.  A  samples 
Fbox  and  f  u  11  particulars  in  a  plain  (sealed )  envel- - 
Pope  sent  FREE  to  anyone  for  4c.  Address  J  0 
PHALL  &  CO.,  “L,”  Drawer 404,  St. Louts, Mo.( 
- 


OTOTorOTOIOTOIOTOlQ 


Shorthand 


FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

_  No  Attorney*®  fee  until 
|  patent  is  allowed.  Write  for“lnventor’S  Guide.” 


10  cents1 


Catapult  Bean  Shooter,  Box  of  Paints  with 
Brush,  Cameo  Finger  Ring,  False  Mustache, 

...  . .  _  -  _ nr*  T  >  Y>  kY\l  Ik  L’  XT  I 


Address, 


rsrusn,  uameu  rniyw  hiub,  x  Vi  t 

TOY  IMPORTING  CO.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


To  do  copy¬ 
ing  at  home. 


Writers  Wanted 

A.  §.  P.  SUPPLY  CO.,  Box  1204,  Lima,  O. 

ALOCK  OF  YOUR  HAIR! 

If  SICK,  send  a  lock  of  your  hair,  name,  age,  sex, 
4  cts.  postage  and  I  will  diagnose  your  case  and  tell 
you  what  will  cure  your  ailments  Free.  Address : 

Dr.  J.  C.  BATDORF,  Dept.  A,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


STOUT  ABDOMENS 

AND  LARGE  HIPS 

Are  reduced  by  my  Own  Methods,  Safe,  Easy,  Per¬ 
manent.  For  full  information,  Address,  with  stamp, 
Dr.  Edith  Berdan,  113  Ellison  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


Asthma 


The  African  Kola  Plant, 

discovered  in  Congo,  West 
Africa,  is  Nature’s  Sure 
Cure  for  Asthma.  Cure  Guaranteed  or  No 
J»ay.  Export  Office,  1164  Broadway,  New  York. 

For  Large  Trial  Case,  FREE  by  Mail,  address 
SOLA  IMPORTING  CO.,  132  Vine  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WANTFT1*  lady  agents 

IT  All  l.JUl  wearing  and  best  sellii 


on  earth  —  The  Hygeia.  j><ji  an  j»imuioio,  ^ 
THE  WESTERN  CORSET  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


To  sell 
the  best 
selling  corsets 
For  all  particulars,  write 


HOW  TO  GET  MARRIED 


Although  a  Woman, 
or  The  Art  of  PleasiDg 
Men.  By  A  Young 

Widow.  The  following  is  the  table  of  contents:  Girls  and  Matri¬ 
mony.  The  Girls  Whom  Men  Like,  The  Girl  Who  Wins,  and  How 
She v  Does  it.  The  Girl  Who  Fails.  Some  Unfailing  Methods. 
A  Word  of  Warning.  The  Secret  of  the  Widow’s  Power,  Lady 
Beauty.  The  Loved  Wife.  Every  Woman,  married  or  single,  should 
read  this  hook.  It  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  securely  sealed ,  on 
receipt  of  only  25  cents.  Address : 

J.  8.  OGrlLYIE,  Publisher,  88  Rose  St.,  New  York. 


nc  A  CNESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED. 

If  11  four  INVISIBLE  Tube  Cushions  help  when  all 
Mw  «  else  fails,  as  glasses  help  eyes.  Self-adjusting. 

No  Pain.  Whispers  heard.  Sole  Depot,  K.  IlbcoxCo.,  868  6’way, 
■.I.  Send  for  Book.  Consultation  and  OFFICE  TRIAl  FREE 


LADIES,  If  vou  have  superfluous 

HAIR  ON  THE  FACE 

Bend  for  new  information  how  to  remove  it  easily 
and  effectually  without  chemicals  or  instruments. 

Correspondence  confidential  in  plain  sealed  envelope 

Mrs.  M.  N.  FERRY,  B  22,  Oak  Dark.  Ill. 


IS  TRUE. 


IT  SEEMS  IMPOSSIBLE,  BUT  IT 

«  j.25  BUYS  A  SEWING  MACHINE 


well  made,  WARRANTED  to  do  good  sewing.  So  simple  apy  person  can 
operate  it.  Securely  packed^and  safely  deljvered.  o  Price  .-»ig  lBSt 


only.  We  illustrate  here  our  famous  Oxford  High  Grade  Sewing  Machine 
shipped  on  FREE  TRIAL  into  your  own  home.  NO  MONEY  REQUIRED® 
in  advance.  100,000  in  use.  World’ 6  Fair  Medal  awarded,  CutthiBOut^ 
and  send  it  to  ns  with  your  full  address  and  wo  will  m  ail  you  our  illustrat¬ 
ed  catalogue,  giving  full  description  and  telling  how  to  order.  it  JVi 

Oxford  Mdse.  Co.,  300  YV abash  Av.  Chicago,  III. 


i©.:s 


for  note-taking  in  a  few  HOURS  ; 
reporting  in  a  few  WEEKS.  No 

- shading,  no  position.  Exclusive 

World’s  Fair  Award.  Leading  everywhere.  Free  lesson 
and  circulars.  Write  H.M.Pernin,Author,Detroit,Mich. 


The  Delineator 

THE  WOMAN'S  FAVORITE  MAGAZINE. 


THE  DEM|NlEATOH  is  Issued  Monthly 
and  covers  the  Field  of  Fashion, 
Woman’s  Work  and  Recreation.  Each 
Issue  contains  over  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Pages  of  Interesting  Reading,  and 
is  profusely  illustrated.  The  Fashion 
Department  includes  several  Colored 
Plates  in  lithograph,  half-tone  and  oleo¬ 
graph  effects,  and  hundreds  of  engrav¬ 
ings,  with  descriptions  and  explanations. 
The  Fancy-Work  has  special  contribu¬ 
tions  on  Lace-Making,  Knitting,  Crochet- 
ting,  Tatting,  etc.  There  are  chapters 
devoted  to  Household  Management,  The 
Toilet,  The  Garden,  etc.,  etc.,  and  Articles 
by  Distinguished  Writers  on  the  Topics  of 
the  Time,  Women’s  and  Children’s  Educa¬ 
tion,  Women’s  Handcrafts  and  Occupa¬ 
tions,  Entertainments,  and  Other  Matters 
interesting  to  all  Women.  The  Delin¬ 
eator  is  the  Cheapest  and  Best  Women’s 
Magazine  published. 

Circulation,  Over  Half  a  Million  Copies 

Monthly. 

Price  of  Single  Copies,  15c.  Each. 
Subscription  Price,  $1.00  a  Year. 

THE  DELINEATOR,  sent  on  Subscription  or  by  Single  Copy 
to  any  Address  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland 
or  Mexico,  is  post-paid  by  the  Publishers. 


The  Subscription  Price  for  sending  THE  DELINEATOR  one  year 
from  our  New  York  Office  to  any  of  the  following  countries 
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Negri,  Sembilan,  Pahang,  Perak,  Selangor  and  Sungie  Ujong,  in  the 
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to  The  Delineator,  with  Ten  Cents  additional  to  prepay 
transportation  charges,  we  will  also  forward  a  Copy  of  The 
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WANT 

one  of  the  first  editions  oj 
our  special  cloak  .  .  . 

CATALOGUE 

this  Fall ,  you  should  write  at  once 
and  have  name  recorded.  It  will 
show  100  of  the  most  beautiful 
styles  and  greatest  cloak  bargains 
America  has  ever  known. 


YOU 


II 


THE 


ALL  THE  WOMEN  OF  AMERICA  EXTEND 
THE  PALM  OF  SUPERIORITY  TO . 


STEVENS’  CLOAKS 


THAT  WOMAN 


misses  a  grand  opportu¬ 
nity  who  does  not  receive 
one  of  our  SPECIAL 

CLOAK 

CATALOGUES 

this  Fall.  Write  a  postal  card  at  , 
once  and  get  one  from  the  firsc  edi-  y 
tion — now  ready .  0 


They  are  not  only  made  from  a  sunerior  class  of  material,  but  are  universally  admitted  "to  be  of  a  superior 
style ,  Jit,  finish  and  workmanship,  find  this  season  we  will  astonish  the  world  with  the  lowness  of  our  prices. 


,.f  th,.  folio  wine  five  and  if  you  do  not  And  it  a  most  wonderful  value,  return  it  at  our  expense  and  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 
If  you  do  find  it  the  greatest  Cloak  bargain  you  ever  saw,  tell  your  friends  to  write  for  our  Special  Cloak  Catalogue,  ready  about  September  1st,  showing 


—  you  _ 

one  hundred  such  bargains. 


£24 _ plUC  Seal  Plush  Cape  Extra  full  sweep,  24  Inches  long,  satin  rhadames,  lined,  richly  trimmed  with  jet  and  marten  fur,  0.00 

£QQ _ JJlnck.  Cloth  Jacket  Made°26  indie's  fong  ’from  fine  Black  Kersey  Beaver,  a  good  $10.(30  garment,  would  be  cheap  at  $8.50,  $5.00 

/  T>]0  plAfv,  p0 r\A  Made  extra  full  from  medium-weight  fine  Black  Kersey,  beautifully  trimmed  with  same  cloth,  braids  $4.00 

OOZ  15iaCK  LIU  in  Lape,  an(j  buttons  as  shown— this  cape  would  be  very  cheap  at  $7.o0— our  price  only...  .  ----- 

see  TJlor'lr  PI  Ath  ponp  Made  from  extra  fine  quality  heavy  Kersey,  trimmed  on  all  edges  with  a  three-inch  bias  strip  of  same,  $6,50 

6i>b - rSiaCK  LlOin  Lape,  seweq  on  with  twelve  rows  of  tailor  stitching— an  extra  fine  $10.00  garment  for  only  —  ... - 

✓  l')  ■Rlorlr  rinth  Tqplrpf  Elegantly  made  from  same  extra  fine  quality  of  Kersey,  beautifullytrimmed  with  bias  strips  and  $7.50 

Ol 2d  151H.CK  LlOin  J dLKCl,  stitching  and  buttons  as  shown  in  cut — would  be  very  hard  to  equal  for  $12.50,  for  only . . 

WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  OUR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE-NOW  READY. 

CHAS.  A.  STEVENS  &  BROS.,  109  and  111  State  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Juvenile  Outfitter 

IS  A  NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

Published  in  March,  May,  September  and  November,  for  Spring, 
Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter  respectively.  It  contains  a  series 
of  Colored  Plates  showing  the  latest  Styles  of  Clothing  for 
Misses,  Girls,  Children,  Boys  and  Infants;  Plates  of  Fashion¬ 
able  Plats,  Caps  and  Bonnets,  and  many  additional  illustrations 
of  Figures  and  Patterns  showing  Seasonable  and  Practical  Gar¬ 
ments.  The  Descriptions  are  in  English,  Spanish  and 
German. 

Subscription  Price,  75  Cents  or  4s.  a  Year. 

Price  of  Single  Copies,  25  Cents  or  Is.  3d. 


El  Proveedor  Juvenil 

es  un  Ktievo  Periddico  Trimes- 
tral,  Dedieado  &  las  Modus 
de  Nihos. 

Publicado  en  Marzo,  Mayo,  Setiembre, 
y  Noviembre  para  Primavera,  Verano, 
Otoilo,  e  Invierrio  respeciivameute. 
Contiene  una  serie  de  Grabados  Ilu- 
minados,  mostrando  los  ITltiinos  Es- 
tilos  en  Ropaje  para  Sefloritao,  Nifios 
y  Bebes.  Las  Descripciones  estan  en 
Ingles,  Espaiiol  y  Aleman. 

Precio  de  Suscripcion, 

$1.00  oro,  al  Atio. 

Precio  por  Entrega, 

30  Centavos,  oro. 


Die  Kinder-Ausstattimg 

is t  elite  tteue  Ouartalschrift, 
die  das  gauze  Gebiet  der 
Mode  fur  Knaben  and  Mad- 
chen  umfasst, 

und  wird  ini  Miirz,  Mai,  September 
und  November  fur  die  Frtihjahrs-, 
Sommer-,  Herbal-  und  Winter-Moden 
herausgegeben.  Sie  enth jilt  cine  Serie 
von  Modenbildem,  welche  die  neue- 
sten  Moden  fur  Miidchen,  Kinder, 
Knaben  mid  auch  fiir  kleine  Kinder 
zeigen.  Die  Beschreibunaen  erschei- 
nen  in  englischer,  spauischer  und 
deutscher  Spraehe. 

Abonnementspreis,  pro  Jahr,  4  M. 
Einzelne  Exemplare  kosten  M.  120. 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited1, 

7  to  17  West  13th  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  171  to  175  Regent  Street,  London,  England. 


He  DressmaKer  end  piiliioei, 

A  NEW  MAGAZINE  ILLUSTRATING  IN 

COLORS  AND  TINTS  THE  LATEST 

~  MODES  IN  COSTUMING  AND  MILLINERY. 

THIS  MAGAZINE  is  published  Quarterly  for  March,  May, 
September  and  November,  representing  the  Fashions  for  Spring, 
Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter  respectively.  It  contains  the 
Finest  Presentation  of  Modes  and  Millinery  ever  offered^  to  the 
public,  with  accompanying  Descriptions  in  English,  Spanish 
and  German. 

Subscription  Price,  $1.00  or  5s.  a  Year. 

Price  or  Single  Copies,  35  cents  or  is.  6d. 


ORDERS  may  be  placed  through  any  of  our  Agents,  or  sent  direct  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Office:  The  Dressmaker  and  Milliner,  sent  on  Subscription  or  by  Single 
Copy  from  our  New  York  ( Iffice  to  any  Address  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Newfoundland  or  Mexico,  is  post-paid  by  the  publishers.  When  the  Magazine 
is  ordered  sent  on  Subscription  to  any  other  country,  25  Cents  for  Extra  Postage 
must  be  remitted  with  the  Subscription  Price. 


La  Modista  de 
Vestidos  y  de 
Sombreros. 

So  Publica  por  Trimestre.  Es  un 
Nuevo  Periodico  Ilustrarido  en 
Colores  v  Tintes  las  Ultimas 
Modas  en  Trajes  y  Sombreros. 

lit  Precio  de  Suscripion 

al  A  tio,  -  $  1  .till  cts.  oro, 

ICl  Precio  por  cad  a  Pn- 

trega  Sencilla,  30  cts.  oro. 
Se  pneden  hacer  pedidos  por  cual- 
uiera  de  Nuestros  Agent, es,  6  enviar 
irectamente  A  la  Oficina  General. 


Die  Schneiderin 

und  Putzmacherin. 

Eine  neue  Zeitschrift,  welche  die 
neuesten  Moden  fiir  Garderobe 
und  Putz  in  farbigen  Illnstra- 
tionen  darstellt  und  vierteljahr- 
licli  herausgegeben  wird. 

Abonnementspreis,  pro  Jahr,  6  M 

Einzelne  Exemplare  kosten  2  M. 

Bestellungen  nehmen  unsere  Agenten 
entgegeu,  oder  werden  direkt  von  uu- 
serem  Hauptgeschitft  ausgefiihrt. 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited), 


7  to  P  West  13th  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  171  to  175  Regent  Street,  London,  England. 
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STYLISH  WALKING  AND 
.  .  TRAVELLING  HATS.  .  . 
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Established  1827. 


Published  52  Times  a  Year. 


The  YO  UTH'S 

CO  MPAN 1 0  N 

The  Companion  of  the  “Whole  Family 


SEE 

SPECIAL 

FREE 

OFFERS 

BELOW. 


Celebrating  in  3897  its  Seventy-First  Birthday,  The  Companion  offers  its  readers 
many  exceptionally  brilliant  features.  The  two  Hemispheres  haye  been  explored  in 
search  of  attractive  matter  for  the  next  volume. 


700 

Large Pages 

In  Each  Volume. 

Comes 
Every  Week 

The  Year  Round. 

$1.75 
A  Year 

For  52  Issues. 


Favorites  of  the  Hour. 

In  addition  to  the  twenty-five  staff  writers,  The  Companion  Contributors  will  include 
not  only  the  most  popular  writers  of  fiction,  but  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Statesmen,  Scientists,  Travellers  and  Musicians. 

Thos.  B.  Reed, 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Hon.  Carl  Schurz, 
Andrew  Carnegie, 

Hon.  Theo.  Roosevelt, 
Madame  Lillian  Nordica. 


Ian  Maclaren, 

Rudyard  Kipling, 

Hall  Caine, 

Stephen  Crane, 

Frank  Stockton, 

Charles  Dudley  Warner, 


The  Marquis  of  Lome, 
Lady  Jeune, 

Lady  Harcourt, 

Miss  Alice  Longfellow, 
Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D., 


And  more  than  One  Hundred  other  Famous  Men  and  Women. 

For  Ambitious  Boys.  For  Ambitious  Girls. 


Articles  of  Great  Practical  Value. 

THE  HABIT  OF  THRIFT, 

Andrew  Carnegie. 
COST  OF  BECOMING  A  DOCTOR, 

Dr.  Austin  Flint. 
HOW  LINCOLN  EDUCATED  HIMSELF, 

Jesse  W.  Weik. 
THE  LARGEST  SALARIES, 

Carroll  D.  Wright. 
THE  REAL  MIDSHIPMAN, 

W.  Clark  Russell. 


For  the  Girl  who  Wants  to  be  “Somebody.” 

HOW  TO  TRAIN  THE  VOICE, 

Madame  Lillian  Nordica. 
A  GIRL  WHO  BECAME  FAMOUS, 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 
NURSING  AS  A  CAREER, 

Dr.  W.  L.  Love. 
MARRIAGE  SETTLEMENTS, 

Elizabeth  Bisland. 
FLOWER-GROWING  FOR  PROFIT, 

Rene  Bache. 


Life  and  Work  at  Washington. 

Men  prominent  in  the  nation’s  affairs  will  contribute  to  The  Companion. 

EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE  POST-OFFICE,  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Wilson,  Postmaster-Gen’l. 
BUILDING  A  WAR-SHIP,  Hon.  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  Sec’y  Navy. 

WHAT  THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  DOES,  Hon.  Judson  Harmon. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  SENATOR,  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  CONGRESSMAN,  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed. 


The  Companion  also  announces  for  1897,  Four  Absorbing  Serials,  Adventure 
Stories  on  Land  and  Sea,  Stories  for  Boys,  Stories  for  Girls,  Reporters’  Stories,  Doctors’ 
Stories,  Lawyers’  Stories,  Stories  for  Everybody  —  all  profusely  illustrated  by  popular 
artists.  Six  Double  Holiday  Numbers.  More  than  two  thousand  Articles  of  Miscellany — 
Anecdote,  Humor,  Travel,  etc.,  with  Fascinating  Children’s  Page  every  week. 

Send  for  Full  Prospectus  and  Sample  Copies  Free. 


12-Color 

Calendar 

FREE. 


Hew  Subscribers  who  will  cut  out  this  slip  and  send  it  at  ouce  with 
name  and  address  and  $1.75  will  receive : 

FREE  The  Youth’s  Companion  every  week  from  the  time  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  received  till  January  I,  1897. 

FREE  Thanksgiving:,  Christmas  and  Hew  Year’s  Double  Humbers. 
FREE  The  Companion’s  8-Page  Folding  Calendar  for  1897,  Lithographed 
in  Twelve  Beautiful  Colors.  The  most  artistic  and  expensive  color 
production  The  Companion  has  ever  offered.  ^ 

And  The  Companion  Fifty-two  Weeks,  a  full  year,  to  January  1,  1898. 


Two 

Months 

FREE. 


THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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HE  MANY  worthless  imitations  of 

FIBRE 
CHAMOIS 

« 

now  in  the  market,  make  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  fact  that  for  their 
protection  every  yard  of  the  gen¬ 
uine  material  is  plainly  stamped 
Fibre  Chamois.  Beware  of 
these  imitations  and  get  Fibre 
Chamois,  or  you  will  be  obliged 
to  make  your  dress  over.  Dressmakers 
should  examine  their  bills  and  see  that 
the  material  is  billed  Fibre  Chamois, 
otherwise  they  may  get  some  of  the  worth¬ 
less  imitations,  while  paying  for  the  gen¬ 
uine  article.^ 

wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  our  Waterproofed  FIBRE 
CHAMOIS,  which  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  interlining  of  win¬ 
ter  coats  and  capes.  No  amount  of  rain  will  affect  the  interlining  in 
the  least ;  consequently  the  danger  of  the  interlining  pulling  out  of  the 
seams  when  wet  is  entirely  avoided. 

Our  goods  are  waterproofed  by  the  for 

years  has  been  most  successfully  employed  i V  i  \I  O  I  1  IVV'lJJLuJlJ,  in  England 
for  waterproofing  all  sorts  of  cloths.  It  is  the  only  method  by  which  goods  can  be  made 
perfectly  impervious  to  water,  and  still  admit  of  perfect  ventilation.  Be  sure  to  see  that 
what  you  buy  is  clearly  stamped  FIBRE  CHAMOIS,  guaranteed  waterproofed 
by  RIGBY  PROCESS,  as  no  other  is  genuine.  The  w  aterproofed  article  is  sold 
at  the  same  price  as  the  un waterproofed. 
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NOVELTIES  IN  SKIRTS  FOR  WINTER  WEAR. 


Each  Skirt  is  cut  in  9  sizes,  from  20  to  36  inches,  waist  measure,  and  each  costs  Is. 
or  30  cents,  with  the  exception  of  No.  8557 ,  which  costs  Is.  8d.  or  J/.0  cents. 

(For  Descriptions  see  Article  on  Pages  611  and  612.) 


3d. 


8735 


8643 


8557 

Cut  by  Pattern  No.  8557.  price  Is.  8d  or 
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Food  that  Feeds 


Of  course,  all  foods  feed  the  body,  supply 
waste,  build  up  strength  and  keep  the  brain 
palpitating  with  nervous  energy,  but  (and 
here  is  a  thing  worth  considering)  man 
things  that  mas¬ 
querade  as  food 
are  of  the  most 
trifling  food  value. 

Many  popula 
things  are  hardl 
worth  the  effort  of 
eating;  just  a  waste 
of  time,  a  waste  ofl 
money  and  a  wasteH 
o f  e n e rgy .  For  ex-fc|si 
ample  :  PotatoesHRSlfaj^ 
are  almost  all™*’'  '  *v 

water  and  starch, 
milk  when  pure  is 
nearly  all  water. 

You  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  little 
real  food  value  there  is  in  a  pound  of  good 
mutton  or  even  in  a  fine  rib  of  beef.  Codfish 
is  hardly  worth  carrying  home,  while  an  oyster 
would  be  inclined  to  blush  if  he  knew  how 


useless  he  is  as  an  article  of  food.  These 
are  all  scientific  facts  and  the  result  of  most 
careful  chemical  research.  Why,  a  dime 
spent_for_^uaker  Oats  will  buy  more  actual 

food  than  a  dol¬ 


lar,  if  spent  for 
the  very  best 
meat !  And,  be- 
sides,  Quaker 
Oats  contains  all 
of  the  necessary 
food  elements  in 
such  proper  pro¬ 
portions  that  it  is 
easily  digested 
and  assimilated. 
Ihen,  too,  it  has 
:hat  distinctive 
natural  nutty  fla¬ 
vor  which  makes 


everybody  like  it.  That  is  why  it  is  “  The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,”  the  recog¬ 
nized  standard  of  excellence  among  Cereal 
Foods,  the  most  wholesome  and  delicious 
article  of  daily  diet  to  be  had. 


©neita 


Union  Suit 


99  Elastic 
Rib-Knit 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

Patented  April  25th,  1893. 

in  Colors:  White,  Grey  and  Black. 

Summer  and  Winter  Weight.  All  Qualities, 

Including,  All-Cotton,  Cotton-and-Wool, 

All-Wool,  Silk-and-Wool,  All-Silk. 

More  easily  and  quickly  put  on  and  off  than  any 
other  make. 

Perfectly  self-adjusting,  being  elastic  everywhere. 

3-  No  buttons  on  the  “  Oneita  ”  garment,  except  at  the 
neck  opening  (as  shown  in  the  illustration),  where 
they  cause  no  inconvenience. 

4-  being  elastic  knit  and  glove  -  fitting,  they  permit 
smaller  corsets. 

5-  It  greatly  aids  the  fit  of  outer  garments. 

6.  Important  to  stout  persons  and  very  necessary  to 

those  engaged  in  athletic  sports  or  who  take  any 
active  exercise. 

VST" Send  for  “  Booklet  ”  with  Catalogue  and  11 lustrations. 

JAS.  F.  WHITE  &  CO.,  Worth  and  Church  Sts.,  New  York, 

UVUILL,  ^.GKEISTTS. 


I. 


2. 
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HOUSE  FURNISHING  AND  DECORATION. 

The  aspect  of  a  long,  narrow  room  is  generally  unfriendly  and  the 
shape  is  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  usual  modes  of  treatment.  A 
suggestion  whereby  the  length  could  be  interrupted  and  the  symmetry 
of  the  room  improved  is  offered  in  the  cosy  corner,  which  finds  a 
ready  place  in  every  apartment.  In  the  long  room  it  will  prove,  per¬ 
haps,  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  furnishing,  which  embarrasses 
many  homemakers. 

A  charming  little  nook  is  suggested  in  the  first  engraving,  which 
would  serve  to  correct  any  architectural  defect.  A  carpenter  can 
easily  erect  the  frame-work  of  wood,  which  may  match  the  wood¬ 
work  of  the  apartment  or  contrast  with  it,  as  preferred.  White  enamel¬ 
ling  is  dainty  and  accords  with  any  sort  of  wood  and  likewise  with 
all  colors  of  drapery.  A  triangular,  deep-seated  settle  is  built  and 
decorated  with  spindle  work,  and  at  one  end  is  a  stand  for  a  flower 
pot,  lamp,  etc.  The  seat  and  sides  are  upholstered  with  figured  Lon¬ 
don  corduroy  in  this  instance,  but  cretonne  or  denim  could  be  used  in 
a  bed-room ;  in  a  living-room  the  material  will  be  chosen  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  hangings  and  furniture.  Above  the  seat  at  one  side  is  a 
square  opening  like  a  window  space,  hung  with  a  white  mull  curtain 
drawn  on  a  brass  rod.  An  oval  brass-framed  mirror  decorates  the 
wall  above  the  low  side  of  the  seat.  Graceful  draperies  of  dull-blue 
velours  are  hung  in  the  entrance  of  a  retreat  and  also  at  the  sides 
above  the  window  space,  which  opens  upon  the  recess,  a  projecting 
ledge  supporting  a  vase.  The  curtains  are  trimmed  with  ball  fringe, 
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he  released 


front  are  held  back  at  the  top  with  ribbon  and  may 
when  utter  privacy  is  desired.  A  fish-net  drapery 


decorated  with  floaters  and 
sinkers  may  be  hung  over  a 
pair  of  crossed  oars  in  the 
opening  of  the  retreat. 

In  the  second  engraving  an 
attractive  bit  of  interior  is 
shown.  The  floor  is  carpeted 
and  a  rug  laid  down  and  the 
panelled  walls  are  covered 
with  burlap  and  stencilled. 
An  angle  is  appropriately 
filled  with  a  cabinet,  near 
which  is  placed  a  stand 
bearing  a  potted  plant,  and 
an  arched  doorway  near  the 
cabinet  suggests  a  Moorish 
effect,  dark  portieres  being 
hung  in  the  doorway.  An¬ 
other  cabinet  and  a  tall  vase 
holding  a  bunch  of  peacock 
feathers  completes  the  fur¬ 
nishing.  A  bay  window  is 
slightly  raised  above  the  rest 
of  the  room.  A  settle  is  built 
against  the  wall  and  uphol¬ 
stered  with  tapestry.  Above 
it  are  built  several  shelves 
holding  platters  and  vases. 
In  an  arched  doorway  be¬ 
tween  the  settle  and  window  is 
hung  a  Japanese  bead  portiere 
Theopeningof  thebayismade 
ornamental  by  grille  work, 
which  supports  a  festooned 
curtain  of  silk  trimmed  with 
fringe,  a  heavy  silk  tassel 
marking  the  center  of  the 
drapery.  Above  the  grille  is  a 
shelf  holding  odd  pieces  of 
porcelain.  The  walls  and  floor 
are  covered  like  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  apartment,  but  the 

_  latter  could  be  inlaid  or 

stained.  Sash  curtains  of  dot¬ 
ted  Swiss,  tambour  muslin  or  -point  d'  esprit  could  cover  the  win¬ 
dows.  A  rocker  or  two  and  a  stand  for  books  could  be  added. 
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NO  HAIR,  WOOL  OR  OTHER  “PADDING.”  Can’t  become  Xf 
musty  from  dampness  or  perspiration.  STS 

Braided  Wire  $ 

BUSTLES,  HIP-BUSTLES  AND  BUST  FORMS  )fc 

are  the  most  graceful,  stylish  and  comfortable. 


The  (( Empire’  ’  Skirt  Cushion 
gives  rhe  stylish  fulness  in  back, 
and  keeps  the  skirt  from  flattening 
or  dragging.  Price  25  Cents. 
(Cut  No.  I.) 


Cut  No.  I. 

The  “  Combination  ”  llip- 
Hustle  not  only  distends  the 
back-breadths  of  the  skirt,  but 
gives  the  fulness  over  the  hips 
which  is  so  desirable.  —  Also 
relieves  the  weight  of  the  skirt. 
Price  75  Cents.  (Cut  No.  2.) 


Cut  No.  2. 

The  “  Ilygeia  ’  ’  Hust 
Forms  are  the  lightest, 
most  comfortable  and  the 
best  shape  of  any  forms 
made.  Adjustable  and  so 
arranged  that  the  covering 
can  be  removed  and  washed. 
Cannot  injure  rhe  health. 
Price  50  Cents.  (Cut 
No.  3.) 


All  our  goods  are  covered  in  fide  Lawn,  except  the 
“Empire”  Skirt  Cushion. 

For  sale  in  leading  stores ,  or  sent  post-paid  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  WESTON  &  WELLS  MFC.  CO., 

I  IIO-I  116  Noble  Street,  PhiladelDhia.  Pa. 


of  handsome  fancy- 
novelty  dress  goods, 
full  flare,  percaline 
lined  and  faced  with 
velveteen  ;  colors — 
green,  brown,  blue 
or  black  mixtures  ; 
length,  40  to  43  ins.; 
waist  measure,  22 
to  30  inches;  well 
worth  $6.00, 


This  illustrates  with 
what  ease  and  com¬ 
fort  you  can  do  your  shopping  at  home  through  our 

Illustrated  Fashion  Catalogue 

(Fall  and  Winter  number  now  ready). 

MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 

Contains  over  2000  Illustrations  of  Useful  and 
Ornamental  Articles  for  either  young  or  old, 
also  Furnishings  and  Decorations  for  the  Home. 
Every  page  is  a  money-saver. 

Your  money  refunded  for  any  goods  not  proving  satis¬ 
factory,  and  express  paid  to  all  parts  of  the  IT.  S.  (.when  orders 
amount  to  stated  sum;.  Send  postal  to  book  your  order  for  Catalogue  A,  con¬ 
sisting  of  104  illustrated  pages,  with  Special  Bargain  Sheet. 

H.  C.  F.  KOCH  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  RETAILERS, 

West  1  25th  Street  ?th  Avenues,  New  York. 


Dress  Skirt 


Qual.  A, 

5  cents  per  pair. 

Qual.  AA. 

8  cents  per  pair. 


THE 

EUREKA 

DRESS 

PAD 


Qual.  1,  15c.  per  pair. 


after  several  years  test  among  the  trade  and  dressmakers, 
has  earned  a  favorable  reputation  for  itself. 


On 

Sample 
Orders 
By  Mail 
Add 

Postage. 


It  takes  up  the  Lateral  Crease 
which  forms  across  the  bust, 
due  to  stretch  of  the  goods  or 
faulty  figure;  is  indiscernible 
and  makes  the  garment  set 
perfectly . 

THE 


On 

Sample 
Orders 
By  Mail 
Add 

Postage. 


EUREKA  HIP  PAD 

endorsed  by  all  First  Class  Dressmakers, 
gives  a  perfect  set  to  the  skirt 
across  the  hips. 

Prices  to  Dealers  sent  upon 
Application. 

For  Sale  by  All  Dealers, 
or 

EOREKfl  COAT  PAD  CO. 

Manufacturers, 

15  centsP per  pair.  Payson and  EagleSts.,  Baltimore, Md . 


Ease  for  Mothers 
Comfort  Children 


...  in  the 


Great  Bicycle  Waist  for 
Boys  and  Girls. 


Yankee  No.  1, 
Yankee  No.  2, 


50c. 

25c. 


Buttons  don’t  come  off  ;  button-holes 
don’t  tear  out.  Gives  absolute  freedom 
of  motion.  Prevents  round  shoulders  ; 
saves  strain  on  clothes,  and  will  out¬ 
wear  two  ordinary  waists.  Thousands 
of  mothers  now  using  them  and  will  not 
have  any  other.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  refunded. 
Free :  Tf  not  sold  by  your  dealer,  send 
us  his  name  and  50  cents,  state  size 
wanted,  and  we  will  mail  you  our  best 
waist  aud  include  a  pair  of  hose  sup¬ 
porters  worth  20  eents,  free. 

Also,  our  circular  about  poem  contest  where  we  offer  the 
children  $1,000  in  gold. 

WM.  H.  BURNS  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Ladies’  Basque-Watst. — (Cut  by 
Pattern  No.  8510:  13  sizes;  28  to  46 
inches,  bust  measure;  price  Is.  3d. 
or  30  cents.) 


8660 


8574 


Ladies’  Evening  Waist. — (Cut  by 
Pattern  No.  8660:  13  sizes;  28  to  46 
inches,  bust  measure;  price  Is.  or  25 
cents.) 


8707 


Ladies’  Basque-Waist. — (Cut  by 
Pattern  No.  8637  :  13  sizes;  28  to  46 
inches,  bust  measure;  price  Is.  3d.  or 
30  cents.) 


Ladies’  Basque-Waist. — (Cut  by 
Pattern  No.  8574:  13  sizes;  28  to 
46  inches,  bust  measure;  price  Is. 
3d.  or  30  cents.) 


8G93 

Ladies’  Basque -Waist. — (Cut  by 
Pattern  No.  8692:  13  sizes;  28  to  46 
inches,  bust  measure;  price  Is.  3d. 
or  30  cents.) 


Ladies’  Evening  Waist. — (Cut  by 
Pattern  No.  8721:  10  sizes;  30  to  42 
inches,  bust  measure;  price  Is.  or  25 
cents.) 


8648 


Ladies’  Yoke-Waist. — (Cut  by 
Pattern  No.  8648  :  13  sizes;  28  to  46 
inches,  bust  measure;  price  Is.  or 
25  cents.) 


8569 


Ladies’  Basque-Waist. — (Cut  by 
Pattern  No.  8569:  13  sizes;  28  to  46 
inches,  bust  measure;  price  Is.  3d.  or 
30  cents.) 


Ladies’  Baby  Waist — (Cut  by 
Pattern  No.  8707:  13  sizes;  28 
to  46  inches,  bust  measure;  price 
Is.  or  25  cents.) 


lieme 

•ptandsome 

09aisfs 

fto  i 

G\)enin| 

(/9ear. 


(For  Descriptions  see 
Page  633.) 
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The  Breakfast  Cocoa 

MADE  BY 

(ALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Limited 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Established  1780. 


than 


ONE  CENT 


mstsagl 


W'olrcr 


Chemicals 


Always  iisk  your  Grocer  for 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.’S,  Breakfast  Cocoa 

Made  at 

DORCHESTER,  MASS., 

It  bears  their  Trade  Mark,  11  La  Belle  Chocolatiere  ”  on  every  can 

AVOID  IMITATlOJViS. 


If  your 
to  us  for 
carrying  it 


>1609 

vebveqi 

Patented  Feb.  20th,  1894. 

Ladies  of  Taste 
select  N.  V.  B.  to 
bind  their  skirts 
because  they  want 
quality,  elegance 
of  appearace,  dur¬ 
ability  and  ease 
of  application. 

The  Corded 
Edge  gives  an  ele¬ 
gant  finish  to  the 
skirt. 

The  Fluted 
Body  renders  it 
_  easy  to  apply. 

dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  N.  V.  B.,  write 
samples  and  list  of  representative  retailers 

ip fye  Kurspeedf  Mf|.  po., 

Hew  (-iqq>. 


WHITE  MOOSE  CMEE  CRUMP 


Reduced  by 

DR.  EDISON’S 

Obesity  Remedies. 


(Washington  Star,  Feb.  24, 1896.) 

“William  T.  Crump,  who  was  a  steward  in  the 
White  House  during  President  Garfield’s  life  and 
the  President’s  nurse,  has  been  compelled  to  re¬ 
sort  to  Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  Treatment  to  reduce 
his  flesh  in  order  to  save  his  life.  During  Presi¬ 
dent  Garfield’s  long  illness  Crump  was  always  at 
his  bedside.  It  was  his  duty  several  times  daily 
to  lift  the  wounded  President  forward  on  his  pil¬ 
low.  Crump  was  a  heavy  man,  and  this  frequent 
lifting  for  six  weeks  gave  him  an  affection  of  the 
spine,  so  that  now  it  is  unable  to  hold  the  weight 
of  his  abdomen.  He  weighs  280  pounds,  and  must 


Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  Fills,  Fruit  Salt,  Reducing  Compound 
and  Band  Quickly  Made  Him  Thinner,  Well  and  More 
Comely.  They  Improve  the  Health  and  Form. 


Remember  Dr.  Edison’s  Treatment  is  Better  and  Cheaper  than  any  other.  We  have  three  large  stores.  Other  adver¬ 
tisers  of  Obesity  remedies  have  no  stores,  no  offices— you  can’t  find  them  personally. 

Only  Obesity  Remedies  Admitted  at  the  World’s  Fair. 


reduce  his  weight  in  order  to  live.  When  Crump 
went  to  the  White  House  as  steward  for  President 
Hayes  he  weighed  225  pounds.  His  weight  in¬ 
creased  to  275  pounds,  and  since  he  left  the  White 
House  it  has  increased  still  more.  Mr.  Crump 
served  in  the  same  regiment  with  Major  McKinley 
during  the  war,  and  he  believes  that  if  Major  Mc¬ 
Kinley  is  elected  President  he  will  again  become 
a  steward  at  the  White  House.  Mr.  Crump’s  suf¬ 
fering  was  aggravated  by  the  weight  of  his  abdo¬ 
men.  Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  Band,  while  girding 
Mr.  Crump’s  form,  throws  his  weight  upon  his 
hips,  thus  affording  him  immeasurable  relief.” 

Read  what  Mr.  Crump  (see  portrait  above)  has 
written  of  his  case  and  its  treatment  by  Dr.  Edi¬ 
son’s  Obesity  Remedies : 

“603  E  street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb. 
25,  1896.  —  Messrs.  Loring  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.:  I 
am  very  happy  to  say  that  I  can  report  doing 
well.  I  commenced  your  treatment  Feb.  3,  yes¬ 
terday  being  the  twenty- fourth  day.  I  have  lost 
in  flesh  22  pounds  and  measure  two  inches  less 
around  the  waist.  Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  Band 
proves  the  greatest  blessing  I  ever  experienced. 

I  am  doing  wonderfully  well.”  March  15,  1896, 
Mr.  Crump  wrote:  “I  have  lost  more  flesh  during 
the  last  week.  I  am  feeling  much  better  and  can 
walk  better,  faster  and  take  a  longer  walk  than 
I  have  for  years  with  less  fatigue.”  Mr.  Crump 
wrote  April  17,  after  several  weeks’  confinement 
to  his  bed  by  rheumatism :  “  I  had  to  give  up 
your  treatment,  but  have  again  commenced  taking 
it.  I  have  lost  29  pounds.  My  double  chin  is  all 
gone  and  I  can  wear  a  collar  two  inches  smaller 
than  before  I  took  Dr.  Edison’s  Treatment  for 
Obesity.  My  breathing  is  better  and  I  feel  and 
look  100  per  cent,  better,  and  friends  congratulate 
me  on  my  improved  appearance.”  June  16,  1896, 
Mr.  Crump  wrote:  “I  have  fallen  off  40  pounds 
since  I  commenced  taking  your  treatment.  I  con¬ 
tinue,  thanks  to  the  Obesity  Band,  to  decrease  in 
size  round  the  abdomen.” 

Say  you  saw  this  in  The  Delineator.  Direct  letters, 
General  Agents  for  the  U.  S.  To  insure  prompt 
nearest  address : 


Note  carefully  the  following  records  of  flesh 
reduction  by  these  remedies: 

Mrs.  Walter  Davlin,  Whitmore,  O. :  Lost  150  pounds 
in  six  months.  Mrs.  Lucinda  Wilcox,  Albion,  Idaho: 
Lost  35  pounds  in  two  months.  Rev.  Edward  R. 
Pierce,  410  Alma  St.,  Austin,  Ill.  (chaplain  and  Asst. 
Gen.  Supt.  Western  Seaman’s  Friend  Society  for  Lake 
Michigan  Dist.) :  Lost  42  pounds  in  one  mouth. 

PRICES.— Obesity  Pills,  $1.50  a  bottle;  three  bot¬ 
tles  for  $4  (enough  for  one  treatment);  Obesity  Fruit 
Salt,  $1  a  bottle.  If  either  Pills  or  Salt  are  used,  not 
both,  best  effects  are  gained  by  taking  the  Pills.  Dr. 
Edison’s  common  Obesity  Band  is  $2.50  up  to  36 
inches  in  length,  and  10  cents  extra  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  inch.  His  improved  bands  are  a  little  more 
expensive.  Measure  as  per  figures  on  cut. 


Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  and 
Supporting  Bands  should 
be  used  by  fleshy  men  and 
women ;  his  supporting 
Band  hy  all  women  in  a 
weak  condition. 


DR.  EDISON’S  REDUCING  COMPOUND. 

“Fat  folks  who  want  vegetable  remedies  in  liquid 
form  welcome  Pr.  Edison’s  Obesity  Reducing  Com¬ 
pound,  and  testify  to  the  rapid  and  agreeable  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  has  taken  off  their  surplus  flesh  and 
left  them  thin  and  healthy.”— Dr.  Robert  Lee  Shrady 
tn  the  Central  Medical  Age. 

PRICE  OF  COMPOUND. — Two  months’  treat¬ 
ment,  $6,  sent  prepaid  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. -You  are  invited 
to  address  our  Chicago  Medical  Department  about 
your  obesity  or  about  any  medical  question.  You 
will  be  answered  carefully  and  without  charge, 
mail,  express  and  C.  O.  D.  orders  to  LORING  &  CO. , 
reply,  mention  Department  as  below.  Use  only  the 


HRINfi  Ri  HO  HFPT  HO  No*  42  WEST  22d  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
>-/  I  \  I  I  >1  Ot  LJ  L.  I  I  ■  11^/.  No.  3  HAMILTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Cut  this  out  and  keep  it  and  send  for  our  New  24-Col.  Paper  “  Mow  to  Cure  Obesity .”  No.  t  1  5  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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Figure  No.  73  Y. — Ladies’  Waist 
Decoration. — (Cut  by  Pattern  No. 
1034;  3  sizes;  small,  medium  and 
large;  price  5d.  or  10  cents.)  j 


Figure  No.  TOY, 


Figure  No.  69  Y. 

Figures  Nos.  69  Y  and  70  Y. — Ladies’  Square 
(Cut  by  Pattern  No.  919  ;  3  sizes;  small,  medium  and  large;  price  5d. 


Figure  No.  74  Y. 
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Figure  No.  76  Y. 


Figure  No.  71 Y— Ladies’ 
Molti5re  Vest,  with 
Fichu  Collar.— (Cut  by 
Pattern  No.  1191;  3  sizes: 
small,  medium  and  large : 
price  5d.  or  10  cents.) 


Figure  No.  76 Y. — Ladies’  Collarette.  - 
(Cut  by  Pattern  No.  1083;  3  sizes;  small 
medium  and  large;  price  5d.  or  10  cents.) 


STYLISH 

LINGERIE 


(For  TVgcrintions 
See  Page  610.) 


■Ladies’  Draped  Collar.— (Cut  by  Pattern 
3  sizes;  small,  medium  and  large; 
price  5d.  or  10  cents.) 


Figure  No.  72  Y, 
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Cvery  Lady 


that  wants  to  dress  well  at  small  cost  should  send 
for  our  beautiful  catalogue  No.  37  showing  over  200 
of  the  very  latest  styles  in 

Fall  and  Winter  Cloaks  and  Furs. 

No. 209  Cape  illustrated  herewith  at  $5  00 
is  positively  worth$8.5o.  It  is  made  of  fine  black 
beaver  with  cloth  straps,  black  braid  and  pearl 
button  trimmings,  has  an  immense  sweep  and 
is  27  inches  long. 

No.  310,  Plush  Cape,  $  7.50  is  easily 
worth  $15.  The  plush  is  of  fine  grade,  best  Thibet 
fur  edging,  heavy  black  soutache  and  jet  braid, 
all  lined  with  changeable  and  plain  silk,  im¬ 
mense  sweep,  24  inches  long. 

No.  1 1 4 ,  Jacket,  $7.50  is  worth  $12.50. 
Just  exactly  as  illustrated  of  fine  beaver  in  black 
or  navy,  fancy  collar,  heavily  trimmed  on  back 
and  front  with  soutache  braid  and  silk  but¬ 
tons, magnificent  value,  25  inches  long. 

No.  301,  Plush  Cape,  $4.50  worth  at 
least  $8.00,  is  heavily  trimmed  with  black 
braid  and  beads,  imitation  seal  edging,  fan¬ 
cy  lining,  18  inches  long,  looinch  sweep. 

No.  221,  Cloth  Cape,  $  5.75  worth 

$12,  is  made  of  best  black  kersey,  has  velvet 
inlaid  collar,  is  heavily  stitched  with  silk, 
has  immense  sweep,  finest  workmanship 
throughout,  27  inches  long. 


Our  styles  and  prices  this  sea¬ 
son  are  unapproachable  because 
we  manufacture  everything  our¬ 
selves,  are  an  exclusive  cloak  and 
fur  house  and  sell  direct  to  you  at 
prices  as  low,  and  oftener  lower 
than  retailers  have  to  pay  themselves.  It  is  the  retailer’s  profit 
that  you  save  when  buying  from  us.  We  send  everything  subject 
to  your  approval;  whatever  does  not  suit  will  be  taken  back. 


“LA  PLIANTE 


pxtender 

holds  a  skirt  in  perfect 
shape;  is  easily  adjusted, 
adds  but  two  and  a  half 
ounces  in  weight  and 
does  away  entirely  with 
the  necessity  of  inter- 
linings. 

W 


FOR  SALE  AT 
THE  NOTION 
DEPARTMENTS 
OF  ALL 
DRY  GOODS 
STORES. 


D1ECKERHOFF,  RAFFLOER  &  CO., 

SOlC  SUnftfdAStates.f°r  ““  364-366  Broadway,  New  York. 


There  are  beautiful  lines  here  that  tell 
of  a  fortune  in  health. 


Its  Wonderful  How 


the  news  spreads— the  excellencies 
of  the 

Genuine  Jackson  Corset -Waist 

are  being  spread  far  and  near. 

Such  Healthful  Lines,  are  developed  by  their  wear  that  one 
Such  Graceful  Lines,  tells  another  and  our  sales  are  jumping. 
Such  Comforts  Send  us  your  waist  measure,  together 

with  31.25  for  a  pair — stating  whether  you  want  white,  drab, 
black,  ecru,  gold,  blue  or  pink.  Agents  wanted. 

THE  GENUINE  JACKSON  CORSET-WAIST— the  American- 
made  success  of  the  day. 

sole  Mfrs.— Jackson  Corset  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
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ILLUSTRATION  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  STYLISH  BLOUSE  OR  SHIRT-WAIST. 


Figure  D  60  illustrates  a  very  stylish  Ladies’  blouse  or  shirt¬ 
waist.  The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8691  and  costs  Is.  or  25 
cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes 
for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure,  and  may  be 
seen  again  on  page  592  of 
this  publication. 

Figured  taffeta  silk  is 
here  pictured  in  the  waist, 
which  has  a  removable 
white  linen  collar  and  a 
black  satin  band-bow  for 
a  neck  completion.  The 
backismade  withadouble- 
pointed  yoke  and  has  three 
backward-turning  plaitsat 
each  side  of  the  center, 
the  plaits  being  closely 
lapped  at  the  waist-line 
and  spreading  becomingly 
toward  the  yoke.  Under¬ 
arm  gores  render  the  waist 
smooth  at  the  sides.  Be¬ 
coming  fulness  in  the 
fronts  is  collected  in  gath¬ 
ers  at  the  neck  and  in 
plaits  at  the  waist  at  each 
side  of  the  closing,  which 
is  made  withstuds  through 
an  applied  box -plait,  and 
three  moderately  deep 
tucks  at  the  bust  render 
the  waist  very  ornamental 
in  effect.  A  row  of  inser¬ 
tion  applied  between  the 
tucks  imparts  a  wonder¬ 
fully  dainty  touch.  The 
stylish  full  sleeves  are 
gathered  at  the  top  and 
bottom  and  completed 
with  turn-(?ver  cuffs  that 
have  rounding  ends  closed 
Avith  link  buttons ;  a  group 
of  three  tucks  near  the 
top  of  the  sleeves  appear 
continuous  with  the  tucks 


leather  belt  closed  in  front  with  a  fancy  silver  buckle,  is  worn. 
Some  new  styles  in  shirt-waists  appear  made  up  in  silk  of 

plain,  checked,  figured, 
striped  or  brocaded  de¬ 
signs.  White  linen  de¬ 
tachable  collars  are  fea¬ 
tures  of  them  and  they 
are  delightfully  youthful 
and  chic  in  effect  when 
made  up  in  bright,  becom¬ 
ing  silks  that  need  not  be 
of  heavy  or  expensive 
quality.  Fancy  studs  and 
sometimes  a  jewelled  or 
a  silver  buckle  at  the  belt 
form  an  important  part  of 
the  ornamental  finish  of 
these  silk  waists.  Dainty 
and  artistic  silver  studs 
and  buckles  are  now  so 
inexpensive  that  they  are 
in  general  demand.  The 
link  buttons  used  for  fas¬ 
tening  the  cuffs  come  in 
sets  with  the  studs.  Con¬ 
servative  tastes  choose 
solid  colors  or  subdued 
changeable  effects  instead 
of  bright  mixtures  in  silk 
and  make  the  waist  up 
without  lace  decoration, 
using  only  the  studs  and 
detachable  white  linen 
collar  and  a  belt  as  an 
ornamental  completion. 
The  skirts  that  accom¬ 
pany  these  waists  may 
be  of  silk,  broadcloth, 
zibeline,  serge,  cheviot  or 
other  standard  weaves,  or 
novelty  goods  showing 
irregular  illuminated  de¬ 
vices  or  indistinct  figure 
markings,  and  the  shap¬ 
ing  is  in  keeping  with  the 
latest  demands  of  Fash¬ 
ion.  Graceful,  straight 


Figure  I)  60.— Laoies’  Blousk  or  Shirt-Waist.— The  pattern 
is  No.  8691,  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 


lines  are  everywhere  apparent  in  the  new  modes,  which  are 
skilfully  shaped  and  but  little  trimmed. 

The  "felt  sailor-hat  is  trimmed  with  ribbon  and  ostrich  tips. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1896,  by  the  Butterick  Publishing  Co.  [Limited],  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress ,  at  Washington. 


in  the  fronts  and  a  row  of  insertion  is  applied  between  the  tucks 
in  the  same  way.  The  neck  is  completed  with  a  neck-band  to 
which  the  removable  turn-down  collar  is  attached.  A  white 
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THE  DELINEATOR. 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FIGURES  SHOWN  ON  COLORED  PLATES  26,  27,  28 

29  AND  30. 


Figures  D56  and  D  57. — LADIES’  TOILETTES. 

Figure  D56. — Ladies’  Visiting  Toilette. — This  consists  of 
a  Ladies’  basque-waist  and  skirt.  The  basque-waist  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8715  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes 
for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure, 
and  may  be  seen  in  three  views  on  page  588  of  this  number  of 
The  Delineator.  The  skirt  pattern,  which  is  No.  8650  and 
costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty 
to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure,  and  may  be  seen  again  on 
its  accompanying  label. 

Rich  poult  de  soie  in  a  dark  salmon  tint  is  here  pictured  in 
the  toilette,  the  tab 
collar  of  cream-white 
Honiton  lace  and  the 
ribbon  stock  and  belt 
of  changeable  violet 
ribbon  producing  a 
pleasing  color  union. 

The  full  fronts  droop 
slightly  at  the  center 
over  the  wrinkled  belt, 
and  their  fulness  is 
drawn  well  toward  the 
closing  to  leave  thesides 
fashionably  smooth. 

The  seamless  back  has 
closely  plaited  fulness 
at  the  bottom  and  the 
admirably  adjusted  lin¬ 
ing  renders  the  waist 
trim  and  compact.  The 
tab  collar  is  in  two 
sections  and  is  included 
in  the  seam  with  the 
standing  collar ;  it  lies 
smoothly  on  the  waist 
and  is  apart  over  the 
fulness  in  front,  stand¬ 
ing  well  out  on  the 
mushroom  puffs  at  the 
top  of  the  close-fitting 
coat  sleeves. 

The  seven-gored  skirt 
may  be  plaited  or  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  back  and 
is  smooth  at  the  top 
across  the  front  and 
sides,  breaking  into 
stylish  ripples  below 
the  hips. 

New  ideas  are  evolv¬ 
ed  in  this  toilette  and 
the  distinct  point  of 
difference  between  the 

newer  and  older  styles  of  sleeves  is  strongly  emphasized,  the 
tendency  toward  modification  in  size  being  everywhere  appar¬ 
ent.  Silk  with  rich  lustre  will  be  chosen  for  the  toilette  when  it 
is  to  do  duty  for  visiting  or  reception  calls,  and  in  Midwinter 
velvet,  cloth  and  some  of  the  gorgeous  novelty  weaves  that  intro¬ 
duce  a  multiplicity  of  colors  will  be  very  appropriate.  Lace 
may  be  used  for  the  collar,  and  so  may  velvet  or  the  material  in 
the  toilette,  and  the  mode  offers  opportunity  for  a  display  of 
some  of  the  handsome  flat  garnitures,  such  as  spangled,  embroi¬ 
dered  or  jetted. 

The  hat  is  a  fancy  braid  decorated  with  violets  and  curling 
plumes. 


Figure  D57. — Ladies’  Street  Toilette. — This  consists  of  a 
Ladies’  jacket  and  skirt.  The  jacket  pattern,  which  is  No.  8679 
and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen 
again  on  its  accompanying  label.  The  skirt  pattern,'  which  is 
No.  8599  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for 
ladies  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure,  and  is 
also  shown  on  its  label. 


The  toilette  illustrates  a  stylish  box-cloth  jacket  in  association 
with  a  moire  poplin  skirt.  Jhe  jacket  shows  a  tailor  finish  of 
machine-stitching  and  is  decidedly  chic  in  stjde.  The  loose 
fronts  are  lapped  widely  and  are  reversed  in  square  lapels  that 
are  new  in  effect  and  flare  slightly  from  the  ends  of  a  deep 
rolling  collar;  the  closing  is  made  with  a  button-hole  and  large 
button  below  the  lapels  and  at  the  waist.  At  the  sides  and 
back  the  jacket  is  shaped  to  fit  the  figure  closely  and  extra 
widths  below  the  waist  at  the  middle  three  seams  are  under¬ 
folded  to  form  backward-rolling  flutes.  Neat,  square- cornered 
pocket-laps  cover  openings  to  side  pockets,  and  roll-up  cuffs 
that  flare  stylishly  complete  the  one-seam  leg- o’ -mutton  sleeves. 

The  three-piece  skirt 
is  known  as  the  new 
bell  skirt  and  is  circu¬ 
lar  at  the  front  and 
sides  and  in  two  gores 
at  the  back.  It  may 
be  dart-fitted  or  gath¬ 
ered  in  front  and  ex¬ 
hibits  the  popular  flare 
and  deep  flute  folds  at 
the  sides  and  back. 

Moire  poplin,  which 
may  be  purchased  in 
solid  colors  or  in 
checks,  will  make  a 
handsome  skirt  to  wear 
with  a  jacket  of  this 
style,  and  so  will  silk, 
zibeline  and  novelty 
goods.  The  jacket 
will  be  made  of  smooth¬ 
faced  cloth  or  of  rough¬ 
surfaced  cloth  and 
there  are  some  two- 
toned  effects  that  will 
be  selected  for  com¬ 
fort  and  warmth. 

The  hat  has  a  felt 
brim  and  soft  crown  of 
velvet,  and  plumes  and 
ribbon  adorn  it  effect¬ 
ively. 

Figure  D  58.— LADIES’ 
STREET  COSTUME. 

Figure  D58. — This 
illustrates  a  Ladies’ 
costume..  The  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8724  and 
costs  Is.  8d.  or  40 
cents,  is  in  thirteen 
sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen 
again  on  page  559  of  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

Sapphire-blue  faced  cloth  and  velvet  form  the  combination 
pictured  in  this  elegant  costume  and  chinchilla  and  velvet  dec¬ 
orate  it  handsomely.  Seven  gores  are  included  in  the  skirt, 
which  flares  at  the  bottom  in  front  and  is  gathered  at  the  back  • 
it  breaks  into  deep  flute  folds  at  the  back  and  below  the  hips 
and  the  bottom  is  decorated  with  a  band  of  chinchilla  below  a 
band  of  velvet. 

The  waist  is  arranged  over  a  well  fitted  lining  and  the  closing 
is  made  at  the  center  of  the  front.  The  front  and  back  have  ful¬ 
ness  laid  in  closely  lapped  plaits  at  the  bottom  and  are  smooth  at 
the  top.  A  smooth  plastron  of  velvet  shaped  to  cover  the  upper 
part  of  the  front  and  fall  in  square  tabs  at  the  bust  is  a  beautiful 
accessory ;  it  extends  over  the  closing  in  graduated  strap  style, 
and,  being  included  in  the  shoulder  seam  on  the  right  side  and 
fastened  invisibly  on  the  left  side,  has  the  effect  of  being  continu¬ 
ous  with  broad  tab-ornaments  that  droop  over  the  leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves.  The  tabs  and  plastron  are  of  velvet  bordered  with 
chinchilla  and  an  edge  finish  of  chinchilla  is  added  to  the  top  of 
the  standing  collar.  The  one-seam  gigot  sleeves  present  the 


Back  Views  of  Styles  Shown  on  Colored  Plate  26. 
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latest  expression  of  Fashion’s  caprice ;  they  stand  out  in  short 
puffs  at  the  top  and  fit  the  arm  closely  below,  and  a  wrist  finish 
of  chinchilla  below  a  band  of  velvet  is  very  effective.  The  lower 
edge  of  the  waist  is  followed  by  a  band  of  chinchilla. 

Light  and  medium  weight  cloth  in  dark  or  light  shades  will 
be  selected  for  this  costume,  and  moire  poplin,  zibeline,  serge 
and  novelty  weaves  are  also  suitable.  It  is  altogether  a  matter 
of  individual  taste  what  combination  is  chosen,  but  the  possibili¬ 
ties  for  artistic  effect  are  so  evident  that  a  refined  taste  will  be 
prompt  to  adopt  the  mode. 

The  colors  seen  in  the  hat  are  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the 
costume,  shaded  plumes  and  an  aigrette  being  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  decoration. 

Figure  D  59.— LADIES’  PROMENADE  TOILETTE. 

Figure  D59. — This  consists  of  a  Ladies’  basque  and  skirt. 
The  basque  pattern,  which  is  No.  8700  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  is  in  thirteen 
sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust  meas¬ 
ure,  and  is  also  shown 
on  page  586  of  this 
number  of  The  De¬ 
lineator.  The  skirt 
pattern,  which  is  No. 

8672  and  costs  Is.  3d. 
or  30  cents,  is  in  nine 
sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty  to  thirty-six 
inches,  waist  measure, 
and  may  be  seen  again 
on  its  accompanying 
label. 

Tan  whipcord  is  the 
material  here  pictured 
in  the  toilette,  and  sou¬ 
tache  braid  and  frog 
ornaments  form  a  dec¬ 
oration  that  is  admir¬ 
ably  appropriate  for 
the  military  tab  basque, 
which  is  also  known 
as  the  slashed  basque. 

The  fronts  of  the 
basque  are  fitted  with 
great  nicety  by  single 
bust  darts,  and  wide 
under-arm  gores  separ¬ 
ate  them  from  the  wide 
back,  which  is  shaped 
by  a  center  seam.  The 
closing  is  made  invis¬ 
ibly  at  the  center  of  the 
front  and  frog  orna¬ 
ments  over  the  closing 
and  braid  arranged  in 
trefoils  on  the  stand¬ 
ing  collar  give  the  cor¬ 
rect  military  air.  The 
basque  shapes  square 
tabs  all  round  below  the  waist  and  braid  borders  the  tabs  and  is 
arranged  in  a  trefoil  at  the  top  of  each  tab.  The  one-seam  gigot 
sleeves  stand  out  in  stylish  puffs  at  the  top  and  below  the  puffs 
they  fit  the  arms  closely,  and  braid  fancifully  arranged  completes 
the  wrists. 

The  five-gored  skirt  is  smooth  fitting  at  the  front  and  sides 
and  is  gathered  or  plaited  at  the  back.  It  accords  with  the 
demands  of  Fashion  in  the  fiare  in  front  and  in  the  rippling  folds 
at  the  sides  and  back. 

Eminently  suitable  for  cloth,  whipcord,  zibeline  and  new 
weaves  of  serge  is  this  toilette,  which  has  the  pleasing  severity 
of  Ihe  tailor  modes  and  the  admirable  fit  and  finish  that  distin¬ 
guish  such  styles. 

The  green  felt  hat  supports  an  artistic  adornment  of  feathers 
and  velvet. 

Figure  D  61.— LADIES’  PROMENADE  COSTUME. 

Figure  D  61. — This  illustrates  a  Ladies’  costume.  The  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No.  8726  and  costs  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents,  is  in 


thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen  differently  developed  on  page 
564  of  this  publication. 

Valuable  hints  on  the  union  of  fabrics  are  given  in  this  cos¬ 
tume,  which  is  here  shown  made  of  mixed  cheviot  and  velvet, 
with  a  decoration  of  fur  and  velvet  ribbon.  The  new  style  of 
leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  and  other  dressy  accessories  commend  the 
mode  to  a  refined  taste.  A  well  fitted  lining  closed  at  the  center 
of  the  front  insures  a  trim  effect  to  the  fancy  waist,  which  has  a 
full  vest  drooping  below  a  smooth,  pointed  yoke  of  velvet.  Side- 
fronts  that  are  smooth  above  the  bust  and  have  fulness  drawn 
well  forward  at  the  bottom  open  over  the  vest  and  are  finished 
with  large,  oddly  shaped  revers  of  velvet  that  are  bordered  with 
fur.  The  basque  may  be  made  with  a  bias  whole  back  or  with 
a  conventional  basque  back,  and  it  may  be  lengthened  at  the  back 
by  a  ripple  peplum  or  finished  without  the  peplum.  A  smooth 
belt  of  velvet  pointed  at  the  bottom  in  front  is  decorated  at  its 
free  edges  with  fur  and  closed  at  the  left  side.  Moderate  fulness 

is  collected  at  the  top 
of  the  one-seam  leg-o’- 
mutton  sleeves,  which 
stand  out  in  short  puff 
style  at  the  top  and  fit 
the  arm  closely  below, 
upturned  flaring  cuffs 
of  velvet  bordered  with 
fur  completing  the 
sleeve  stylishly.  Lace 
points  fall  over  the 
standing  collar,  which 
displays  a  large  ribbon 
stock  bow  at  the  back. 

The  five-gored  skirt 
is  smooth  at  the  top 
across  the  front  and 
sides,  two  darts  fitting 
each  side-gore  over  the 
hip.  The  back-gores 
are  gathered  at  the 
top  and  fall  in  deep 
flute  folds.  Several 
rows  of  velvet  ribbon 
decorate  the  skirt 
around  the  bottom, 
and  a  silk  balayeuse  is 
added. 

Rich  costumes  of 
fine  broadcloth  in  deep 
shades  of  prune,  dah¬ 
lia,  garnet,  mulberry 
and  green  will  be  made 
up  in  this  style, and  vel¬ 
vet  will  combine  effect¬ 
ively  with  the  broad¬ 
cloth,  a  decoration  of 
fur  being  necessary  to 
a  dressy  completion. 
Zibeline,  canvas  wool, 
wool  moire  and  vari¬ 
ous  novelty  mixtures 
are  also  commended 
for  it.  With  dark-blue 
as  the  dominant  tone,  chinchilla  or  beaver  fur  will  produce  an 
effective  contrast.  On  brown,  chinchilla  is  also  pleasing,  and  black 
Astrakhan  or  krimmer  are  in  good  taste.  Persian  lamb  looks 
well  on  tan,  gray  or  other  light  colors  or  mixtures  in  pale  tones. 

The  velvet  hat  is  decorated  with  a  fancy  band  and  willowy 
plumes  and  a  veil  is  worn. 

Figure  D  62.— LADIES’  EVENING  TOILETTE. 

Figure  D  62. — This  consists  of  a  Ladies’  waist  and  skirt. 
The  waist  pattern,  which  is  No.  8660  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents, 
is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six 
inches,  bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen  again  on  its  accompany¬ 
ing  label.  The  skirt  pattern,  which  is  No.  8650  and  costs  Is. 
3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty  to  thirty- 
six  inches,  waist  measure,  and  may  be  seen  again  on  its  label. 

The  suggestions  presented  in  this  charming  evening  toilette 
are  indicative  of  the  trend  of  Fashion.  The  materials  associated 
in  this  instance  are  crepe  cle  Chine  and  plain  chiffon.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  full  center-front  and  side-fronts  in  the  simple  evening 
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waist  is  unusually  becoming.  A  fitted  lining  closed  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  front  supports  the  waist,  which  is  shaped  with  a  low, 
square  neck  and  is  perfectly  smooth  at  the  sides.  The  soft, 
full  center-front  and  center-back  of  chiffon  are  turned  under 
and  shirred  at  the  top  to  form  a  frill  heading  and  are  drawn  in 
close  gathers  at  the  bottom ;  and  the  center-front  is  sewed 
to  the  lining  at  one  side  and  fastened  with  hooks  and  loops 
at  the  other  side.  The  full  side-fronts  and  side-backs  flare 
over  the  center-front  and  center-back  and  are  drawn  up  closely 
in  gathers  at  the  shoulder  edges,  the  fulness  being  drawn 
well  forward  and  gathered  at  the  bottom.  Coquettish  ribbon 
bows  are  tacked  on  the  shoulders,  and  frill  sleeves  are  adjusted 
on  shallow  caps  and  stand  out  full  and  fluffy.  The  sleeves  may 
consist  of  one,  two  or  three  frills,  as  preferred.  A  wrinkled  belt 
of  chiffon  encircles  the  waist,  and  long  sash-like  ends  of  chiffon 
droop  from  it  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  skirt  at  each  side 
of  the  front,  bunches  of  flowers  catching  the  chiffon  at  inter¬ 
vals  with  dainty  effect. 

The  s  e  v  e  n-g  o  r  e  d 
skirt  is  gathered  or 
plaited  at  the  back, 
smooth  fitting  at  the 
front  and  sides  and 
spreads  and  ripples  in 
the  manner  exacted  by 
Fashion.  Two  narrow 
ruffles  form  a  dainty 
foot- trimming. 

Chiffon  over  silk, 
gaze  de  chambray,  crepe 
de  Chine ,  mousseline  de 
soie  and  transparent 
fabrics  of  this  kind  are 
recommended  for  the 
mode,  with  such  deco¬ 
rative  accessories  as 
flowers,  ribbon  and 
lace  edging.  A  toilette 
combining  pearl-white 
satin  and  sea-green 
chiffon  was  exception¬ 
ally  lovely.  The  chif¬ 
fon  contributed  the 
center  front  and  back 
and  the  sleeves  and 
was  festooned  about 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 

Figure  D  63. — LADIES’ 

PROMENADE  COS¬ 
TUME. 


Figure  D  63.— This 
illustrates  a  Ladies’ 
costume.  The  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No. 

8684  and  costs  Is.  8d. 
or  40  cents,  is  in  thir¬ 
teen  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  may  be  seen  again  on  page  567  of  this  number  of 
The  Delineator. 

Velvet  is  here  pictured  in  the  basque  and  skirt  of  the  cos¬ 
tume,  with  cloth  for  the  plastron  and  standing  collar  and  fur 
for  the  rolling  collar  and  cuffs.  The  plastron  and  standing 
collar  are  all-over  braided  in  a  rich  design,  and  large  fancy 
buttons  decorate  the  basque  fronts.  The  smooth,  pointed  plas¬ 
tron  is  arranged  on  short  lining-fronts  that  are  closed  at  the 
center,  and  is  sewed  permanently  at  the  right  side  and  fastened 
with  hooks  and  loops  at  the  left  side.  The  deep  basque-fronts 
are  fitted  by  double  bust  darts  and  separate  slightly  below  the 
bust  and  flare  above  toward  the  shoulders,  stylishly  revealing  the 
all-over  braided  plastron.  Under-arm  and  side-back  gores  and 
a  curving  center  seam  complete  the  close  adjustment  of  the 
basque,  and  fulness  below  the  waist  at  the  middle  three  seams 
is  underfolded  in  box-plaits  that  stand  out  stylishly.  The 
handsome  rolling  collar  of  fur  has  broad  curved  ends  that  ter¬ 
minate  at  the  bust.  The  one-seam  gigot  sleeves  are  gathered 
and  stand  out  in  a  short  puff  at  the  top,  and  the  deep,  upturned, 
pointed  cuffs  flare  stylishly. 


The  seven-gored  skirt  flares  moderately  at  the  front  and  is 
gathered  at  the  back,  where  it  stands  out  in  deep  flutes.  It 
ripples  stylishly  at  the  sides  and  fits  smoothly  at  the  top  across 
the  front  and  sides. 

The  costume  will  be  handsome  for  the  Winter  season  made 
of  cloth,  velvet,  cheviot  and  novelty  goods  that  are  warm  in 
appearance  yet  light  in  tone,  and  fur  will  be  a  seasonable  acces¬ 
sory  with  a  plastron  of  contrasting  color  to  give  a  greater  air  of 
elaboration.  A  gown  of  brown  broadcloth  had  a  plastron  and 
collar  of  green  velvet.  The  rolling  collar  was  also  of  velvet 
and  krimmer  bordered  the  fronts  below  its' shapely  ends.  A  foot 
trimming  of  the  krimmer  completed  a  smart  visiting  costume. 
The  jaunty  hat  is  trimmed  with  ribbon  and  plumes. 

Figure  D  64.— LADIES’  STREET  TOILETTE. 

Figure  D  64. — This  consists  of  a  Ladies’ jacket  and  skirt. 

The  jacket  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8728,  and 
costs  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  is  in  thirteen 
sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust  meas¬ 
ure,  and  may  be  seen 
in  two  views  on  page 
585  of  The  Delinea¬ 
tor.  The  skirt  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No.  8672, 
and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  is  in  nine  sizes 
for  ladies  from  twenty 
to  thirty-six  inches, 
waist  measure,  and  is 
shown  again  on  its  ac¬ 
companying  label. 

The  stylish  toilette 
illustrated  at  this  fig¬ 
ure  shows  a  jacket  of 
box  cloth,  with  a  vel¬ 
vet  inlaid  collar  and 
cuffs,  and  a  skirt  of 
gay  mixed  cheviot. 
The  jacket  has  a  fly 
front  and  is  known  as 
the  covert  coat.  The 
sides  and  back  fit  the 
figure  closely  and  coat- 
laps  and  rolling  coat- 
plaits  appear  below  the 
waist.  The  loose  fronts 
are  reversed  above  the 
closing  in  pointed  lap¬ 
els  that  extend  beyond 
the  rolling  collar.  The 
one-seam  leg-o’-mut- 
ton  sleeves  stand  out 
at  the  top  in  the  mod¬ 
erate  puffs  now  de¬ 
manded  by  Fashion 
and  are  close-fitting 
below  ;  they  are  com¬ 
pleted  with  turn-up  cuffs  that  flare  handsomely.  Square  pock¬ 
et-laps  cover  opening  to  inserted  pockets.  The  jacket  is  fin¬ 
ished  in  tailor  style. 

The  five-gored  skirt  is  smooth-fitting  at  the  front  and  sides 
and  may  be  gathered  or  plaited  at  the  back.  It  flares  in  front, 
and  its  rippling  folds  at  the  sides  and  back  are  especially 
graceful. 

The  toilette  is  very  stylish  for  promenading,  visiting  and 
general  outdoor  wear.  Smooth-faced  cloth  or  rough-surfaced 
or  mixed  fancy  coatings  are  seasonable  for  the  jacket,  with 
velvet  for  the  collar  inlay  and  machine-stitching  for  a  finish. 
The  skirt  may  be  suitably  developed  in  silk,  broadcloth,  cheviot 
or  novelty  wool  goods  of  fine  quality.  Trimmings  are  not  added 
to  skirts  unless  they  match  the  bodice,  when  thejr  are  sometimes 
treated  to  a  decoration  corresponding  with  that  of  the  bodice. 
Either  vertical  or  encircling  disposals  are  permissible,  the 
upright  trimmings  being  arranged  at  the  side-front  seams. 

The  velvet  hat  exhibits  the  brilliant  bird  of  paradise  plumage 
drooping  at  each  side  and  has  in  addition  a  full,  broad  trim¬ 
ming  of  wide  ribbon. 
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fTOLE-LJIvE  fronts  vary  a  criipe  that  extends 
elsewhere  m  deep  ripples  to  a  trifle  below 
the  hips. 

The  ripple  lias  not  yet  disappeared  from 
the  skirts  of  top  garments,  though  it  is  k-.s 
pronounced  than  formerly. 

A  rather  large  hood,  which  may  he  worn 
or  removed  at  pleasure,  adds  not  a,  little  to 
the  good  style  of  a  box  reefer. 

One  of  the  new  coats  acquires  distinc¬ 
tion  from  its 'fronts,  which  may  be  hipped 
in  double-breasted  sack  style  or  turned 
back  in  revers  of  uniform  width. 

In  one  of  the  new  Empire  coats  double- 
breasted  fronts  contrast  uniquely  with  a  stylish  flaring  back. 

The  ribbon  stock  collar  is 
gradually  being  replaced  by 
fanciful  ruffs  or  frills  escap¬ 
ing  from  the  top  of  a  full 
collar. 

The  long  effect  of  jacket 
sleeves  below  the  pull  is  fre¬ 
quently  interrupted  by  flaring 
halts  that  are  either  pointed 
or  round. 

A  stately-looking  top-gar¬ 
ment  with  flar'ug  bell  sleeves 
is  called  the  Marquise  wrap. 

The  battleraented  skirt  of 
a  military  basque  is  its  chief 
point  of  interest. 

A  past  fashion  is  revived  in 
a  basque  with  gores  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  shoulders  and  a 
habit  back. 

Picturesqueness  is  the  rul¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  the  Louis 
XV.  evening  waist. 

Full  and  low  necked  back 
and  fronts  characterize  the 
baby  waist. 

The  fulness  at  the  front  of  a 
basque-waist  cm  apes through 
the  slashes  of  a  stylish  waish 
ornamont. 

Mushroom  pud  sleeves  and. 
a  tab  collar  are  pleasing  ac¬ 
cessories  of  a  full  basque 
waist. 

The  short-  waisted  effect 
again  sought  ill  full  bodices 
is  achievial  by  an  Empire 
girdle. 

In  one  of  the  new  blouse- 
waists  the  back  is  aide- plaited 
below  a  deeply  pointed  yoke 
and  the  fronts  are  narrowly 
box-plaited  only  to  the  bust. 

The  effect  of  a  yoke  and 

epaulettes  is  produced  with  tucks  made  respectively  in  the 
waist  and  upon  the  sleeves,  of  a  fane;.  bloUte-wuEt 

Very  deep,  overlapping  tucks  vary  both  the  trout?  and  sleeves 
of  a  shirt-waist. 

Most  shirt-waist:-  have  bishop  sleeves  amt  removable  turn¬ 
down  collars. 

A  deep,  many-pointed  collar  ami  a  pointed  cru.-lr  girdle  com¬ 
bine  lo  render  a  ‘■quure-uet  kefl  evening  basque  unusually  WWv 


ScollojK'd  fronts  form  an  effective  framing  for  tie  f nil  ve-t  of 
a  basque- waist. 

l'he  p,  plut1  is  stilt  an  admired  feature  of  basque 
The  comfortable  Vr.ssar  blouse  may  be  made  decor  ttve  t  k^er 
bv  shirring  or  smocking  made  in  yoke 'and  cud'  outline. 

A  graceful  effect  is  produced  at  tbe^back  of  a  uipe-gnred 
skirt  either  with  gal  hers  or  plaits. 

Skirts  arc  gradually  decreeing  in.  Width,  but  rippling  iuluesi- 
is  still  admired. 

The  hem  of  a  new  bicycle  skirt  is  cleverly  arranged  ill  the 
form  of  knickerbockers,  and  triple  box-plaits  ar  t  "■  b  ek  per¬ 
mit  it  to  bung  with  graceful  and  comfortable  fulness  over  the 
saddle  when  its  wearer  is  awheel. 

\n  eminently  practical  skirt,  which  may  be  worn  for  aicyt  ling 
or  in  rainy  weather,  may  also  be  lengthened  for  ordinary  use. 

Semi-classic  in.  character 
is  a  gown  for  ceremonum- 
wear,  made  w  ith  a  Princess 
back  and  Greek,  front. 

Tab  epaulet’  es  and  u  lab 
ornament  extendln :  to  the 
waist-line  in  front,  are  stylish 
adjuncts  of  a  somewhat  for¬ 
mal  type  ot  costume. 

One  ot  the  ne-v  costume 
comprises  a  five-gored  skir 
and  a  basque  whose  snxootn 
whole,  hack  contrasts  wifk  a 
fluffy  front. 

A  very  deep,  pointed  col¬ 
lar,  flaring  cuffs  and  a  per 
feerly  smooth  v  i -T  are  attri¬ 
butes  of  a  graceful  ea-gown. 
Not  unlike  a  <  oak  in  style  i 

!i  costume  A  revers  eolla’ 
pointed  cuff's  and  a.  month 

The  uni  diri>i«ni  puff  on 

ApufT  (\(  this  order  maunU 
ed  on  n  sleeve  with  a  \  em  ilau 
svr  -i  i-  draped  in  nr  r.  -r 
fashion 

Forma  a.  very  ellVctlv'  -Icevt* 
for  an  evening  boihyc; 
mayr  a  o  decorate  u  lone. 

b-  evlvrjded  to  form  1  rutile 

UU’l  fr» iff i  tic  slcUlldvr  ! I’OO] 
a  handkerchief  ulp. 

A  quaint  fancy  i- expressed 
in  fichu i  a  le  will  M  1 IV, -re 

vesL;  uno  of  ,  •  many  liodleo  decorations  now  offered  for  reju¬ 
venating  p)--4$  bodices.  ‘ 

Collars  ami  *  nibs  cut  iu  batdeim-nts  or  in  points  or  Hcxdlop- 
ami  very  uutlffy  rippb-l  arc  among  th<  newest  waist  ssories. 
Iwg-u’-mutton  sleeves  abide, 

A  1  wit  of  ril  bon  four  or  live  niches  wide  finished  in  a  bow  of 
Cl.  ly  outstanding  1  - ,  >  .  scat  .  w  •  i  or  more  cuds  ttt  the  hm  k  t-  id 
imn  more  ilressy  and  more  useful  than  u  uarro.w  leather  belt 


PIOTTRE  No  253  T. — This  illustrates  XiADtes'  B^m  u-W  list.— Thu  pat¬ 
tern  is  No.  HS92.  price  Is.  3d.  nr  30  cents. 

(For  IH'i-ilptio,  see  I  Mg  0C&1 
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Figure  No.  253  T.— LADIES’ 
BASQUE-WAIST. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  557.) 


Figure  No.  253  T. — This  il¬ 
lustrates  a  Ladies’  basque- 
waist.  The  pattern,  which  is 
No.  8692  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  la¬ 
dies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust  measure,  and 
may  be  seen  otherwise  devel¬ 
oped  on  page  590  of  this  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Delineator. 

The  pointed  Bertha  collar  of 
plain  mauve  silk  is  a  distinguish¬ 
ing  adjunct  of  this  basque-waist, 
for  which  rich  brocaded  silk 
showing  a  happy  commingling 
of  colors  was  here  chosen,  with 
green  velvet  for  the  girdle  and 
lace  edging  and  velvet  ribbon 
for  decoration.  The  basque- 
waist  is  here  made  with  a  mod¬ 
erately  low  square  neck  and 
with  three-quarter  length  puff 
sleeves,  but  it  may  prove  of 
more  practical  value  made  with 
a  high  neck  and  full-length 
sleeves.  The  fulness  in  the 
front  is  drawn  well  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  by  gathers  at  the  top  and 
above  the  waist  and  by  plaits 
at  the  bottom.  The  back  also  is 
gathered  at  the  top  and  plaited 
at  the  bottom,  and  at  the  sides 
the  waist  is  perfectly  smooth, 
a  close-fitting  lining  holding  the 
fulness  Avell  in  place.  Drooping 
deeply  over  the  basque-waist 
from  the  low  neck  is  a  Bertha 
collar  which  is  perfectly  smooth 
and  is  in  two  sections,  shaped  to 
form  two  slender  points  at  the 
center  of  the  front  and  back  and 
a  broader  point  over  each  sleeve. 

The  completion  of  each  sleeve  is 
a  close-fitting  band  that  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  wrinkled  velvet  ribbon, 
decorated  with  ribbon  bows. 

Lace  edging  borders  the  Bertha 
collar  and  velvet  ribbon  softly 
wrinkled  outlines  the  low  neck, 
a  dainty  bow  being  formed  at 
each  corner.  The  handsome 
velvet  girdle  is  shaped  to  form  a 
point  at  the  top  and  bottom  at 
the  center  of  the  front  and  is 
laid  in  upturned  plaits  that 
spread  loosely  in  front  and  lie 
closely  at  the  sides  and  at  the 
back,  where  the  girdle  fastens 
under  a  stylish  bow. 

The  lines  of  this  basque- waist 
are  simple,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
dressy  in  effect  to  answer  for 
the  corsage  of  an  elaborate  din¬ 
ner  or  reception  dress,  and  may 
be  used  as  a  separate  waist  with 
silk  or  velvet  skirts.  Transpar¬ 
ent  fabrics  are  commended  for 
it.  and  beautiful  combinations 
of  velvet,  silk  and  mousseline  de 
sole  or  chiffon  are  suggested,  as 
the  fancy  for  combinations  was 
never  more  pronounced.  As  a 
finish  on  the  Bertha  collar  lace 
edging  or  embroidered  chiffon 

edging  will  be  rich;  sometimes  jewelled,  jetted  or  pearl  passe¬ 
menterie  will  adorn  it  in  conjunction  with  lace  edging.  A  re¬ 
markably  handsome  waist  was  designed  after  this  mode  and  in 
its  construction  dark  heliotrope  velvet  and  mosr-green  brocade 


Figure  No.  254  T.— This  illustrates  Brides’  Down.— The  pattern  is  No.  8723,  price  2s.  or  5<)  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  559.) 


were  associated.  Iridescent  passementerie  outlined  Bio  velvet 
Bertha  collar  and  constituted  the  whole  decoration,  the  combi¬ 
nation  in  itself  being  dressy  enough  to  render  much  additional 
garniture  unnecessary. 
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Figure  No.  254  T. — BRIDES’  GOWN. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  558.) 

Figure  No.  354  T. — This  illustrates  a  Ladies’  trained  cos¬ 
tume.  The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8723  and  costs  2s.  or  50 
cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty- 


Faille  may  be  included  in  the  list  of  silks  suitable  for  bridal 
gowns,  but  poult  de  sole,  satin  and  faille  faconne  are  more 
decided  preferences.  Simplicity  in  decoration  is  in  the  best 
taste.  The  costume  is  also  elegant  for  all  occasions  calling  for  a 
trained  gown  and  may  be  made  with  a  square  neck  and  short 
puff  sleeves.  The  train  may  have  round  instead  of  square 

corners  or  it  may  be  in  demi- 
length. 


LADIES' COSTUME,  WITH  SEVEN- 
GORED  SKIRT  GATHERED 
AT  THE  BACK. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8724. — At  figure  D  58  in  this 
number  of  The  Delineator  this 
costume  is  shown  differently  made 
up.  Another  view  of  the  costume 
may  be  obtained  at  figure  A 120 
on  the  Ladies’  Plate  for  Winter, 
1 896-’ 97. 

This  costume  is  exceptionally 
stylish  for  street  wear  and  is  here 
pictured  made  of  dark-green  cor¬ 
duroy  and  decorated  with  Persian 
lamb  and  buttons.  The  short  waist 
is  slightly  pointed  at  the  back  and 
front  and  is  made  over  a  fitted  lining. 


8724 

Front  View. 

Ladies  Costume,  with  Seven-Gored  Skirt  Gathered  at  the  Back. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  is  shown  in  four  views  on 
pages  560  and  561  of  this  publication. 

Rich  satin ,  duchesse,  lace  edging  and  mousseline  de  soie 
embroidered  with  silver  are  here  associated  in  this  elegant 
bridal  gown,  which  combines  the  newest  style  of  trained 
skirt  with  a  fanciful  basque- waist.  In  the  waist  a  full  cen¬ 
ter-front  of  the  embroidered  mousseline  de  soie  is  revealed 
beween  side-fronts  that  have  closely  plaited  fulness  at  the 
bottom  and  flare  toward  the  shoulders.  The  back  is  smooth 
at  the  top  and  has  fulness  laid  in  closely  lapped  plaits  at 
the  bottom.  The  waist  is  made  over  a  fitted  lining  and  is 
closed  at  the  center  of  the  front.  Deep  bretelle  frills  of 
lace  edging  droop  over  flaring  mushroom  puffs  at  the  top  of 
close-fitting  sleeves,  which  extend  in  Venetian  points  at  the 
wrists  and  are  decorated  with  frills  of  lace  edging  headed 
by  a  silver  embroidered  band.  The  neck  is  finished  with 
a  high,  standing  collar  and  over  the  collar  droops  a  frill 
of  lace  edging  that  is  caught  up  at  intervals.  Upturned 
folds  of  satin  outline  the  bottom  of  the  waist. 

Eight  gores  are  included  in  the  skirt,  which  is  gathered 
closely  at  the  top  across  the  back  and  sweeps  out  in  a  long, 
stately  train  with  square  corners.  At  the  sides  and  front 
the  skirt  fits  smoothly.  A  band  of  silver-embroidered  mousseline 
de  soie  is  applied  over  each  side-front  seam  and  terminated  a 
little  above  the  foot  under  a  stylish  bow  of  satin  ribbon. 

The  bridal  veil  is  of  vapory  tube  artistically  draped  on  the 
head. 


8724 

Side-Buck  View. 


Its  seamless  back  is  perfectly  smooth  across  the  shoulders,  but 
has  fulness  laid  in  closely  lapped  plaits  at  the  bottom,  the  plaits 
being  tacked  to  a  little  above  the  waist-line  and  then  flaring 
Under-arm  gores  give  a  smooth  effect  at  the  sides,  and  the  fronts 
have  fulness  at  the  bottom  laid  in  two  forward-turning,  over- 


line  «iu  then  allowed  In  linn*.  The  closing,  which  is  made  at 
I'nc  -  i  nter  ■  the  ft  <tu,  Is,  coin  - tiled  by  a  moot h,  far-outlined 
pi««si i i>n  Uiai.  i>  io»-*)«z  li?.T  in  the  shoulder  and  arm'!1  'tyc  aeartH  at 
the  i  it!  41 1 o  am]  ii»t£ged  with  hooks  anti  loops  u<  Ihn  T  ft. 

:  ji.ftstron  taxi’s  <rraeefufly  to  the  hiwer  edge  of  Ihe 
wa  t  'iiiil  '  imped  at  each  side  to  form  a  broad,  square  tab 
at  li  t  i  ■  1  l  u  mttnns  decorate  e:u  h  tab.  Tin:  standing  <  ol- 
I.' t  i  -  I  '  1  i"  I.t  I lir  ')•  v,  'ill  fur  arid  i-m.-rd  it  the  lef*  •- i •  if. 
d'h.  ">>  Ji  j-a'-rm;  ton  coves,  which  are  n  uie  over  eoat- 

sli:>P'  I  •  ill  tJO'-cly  to  above  the  cibow  and  are  gathered 
at  *  .•  '•  .<  land  f.'ut  in  tJie  -bort  putT  eileet  now  fu.-.h- 

1o  ;  I  m  reach  f  ill  two  JisnnJxomeJj  curved  tabs 

that  .in1  l>"t  I'  mi  with  fur.  Persian  Jamb  decorates  the 
v  ri-  :  ii .  1  also  follows  the  low er  edge  uf  (he  waist. 

I"! Hi  seven -gored  skirt  is  dartlc-s  and  .smooth  at  the  top 
at  tin-  front  and  sides  and  is  gathered  at  the  back,  where 
if  '•laud- out  it«  deep,  rolling  folds.  It  Ik  re-  becomingly 
in  1"  t  n  i  measures  about  four  >ard<  and  t.1  ree-ek  T  his 
round  it  the  boKorn  in  the  medium  -izes 

l5r  ■:  i •  '  'ill,  canvas  wool,  cheviot  and  Knglish  and 
8qo1xh  i  i\tu  cs  w  11  make  itip  stylishly  in  (his  manner, 
and  m  eli  and  wi  >1  :>  oils  farmer  Astrakhan  builds  will 
prove  mu  <  ifctivfe  derotation. 

We  have  pattern  No.  S?24  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies 
from  1  wimf \  right  t. >  iorty-dx  inches,  bust  measure.  To 
make  lie  i  Mume  for  a  Judy  of  medium  size,  calls  for 
twelve  yard'-  and  three-fourths  of  goods  twenty -two  niches 
wide,  t  i  to  oils  and  three- fourths  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  eight,  yards  ..aid  three-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or 
six  yard-  and  a  half  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  live  yards 
and  thrce-’ounh*  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is. 


1»A i* IPS’  STUAlNKD  <  u;-  rt  -IK.  (To  in  M  cm?  with  a 
High  OR  Squash  -Nhk.  with  •Fi:i.i,-d,;-\'-.-i  u  or  Short 
I’mo  S..I.RV.  s  and  M  int  a  I.oxu  Train  having  Square 
or  Round  Corners  on  with  a  j;>kxit— Train.) 

(For  tlhuitraiioTU  see  Pages  5rx)  and  601.) 

No,  STSfk — This  dainty  costume  may  be  observed  elab¬ 
orately  de  eloped  at  figure  No.  da 4  T  in  this  magazine. 


distauec  and  flare  above.  A  highly  ornamental  'fleet  is  given 
by  gathered  breCotles  of  lace  edging  each  shaped  by  a  dart  to 
droop  in  a  deep  poiut  on  the  sleeve :  they  follow  the  front  edges 

; 

waist  jjiay  be  cut  low  in  square  outline  aud  Jin  died  with  a 
vented  id  ion  dec  ’rated  at  ihe  cotfDCTs  with  stylish  bows,  nr  it 

-lock  bower!  at  tin-  buck  and  a  frill  of  hum  edging  falling  over 
tin-  -ock  from  tic  top  of  Ihe  Collar  giving  a  pretty  lunch.  A 
folded  ribbon  follows  the  lower  edge  of  the  tv u  1st  and  closes 
under  a  ribbon  how  at,  the  left  -ido  of  the  from,  Tin  waist 
may  be  made  with  full-length  close-iluing  sleeves  having  uiusk- 


A  ‘-urnpttiaus  bridjd.  reception,  dinner  or  evening  continue  i* 
here  pictured  made  of./he'v  /Vmc'W.  mi  e  ci/in-:  J  .. 

closed  at  the  center  of  the  front..  A  full  ftp.  i  ot  w-w  >Whe  tk 

i&ekward^um.ag,  iiverlappidg  plait  :l  .  u  »n>  w*  End  fur  u  vhur 


8723 

Front  View, 

Lames’  Trained  Costume.  (To  re  Made  .with  a  High 
or  Square  Neck,  with  Fu,l-Len<;tu  o«  Short  Puff 
Sleeves  and  with  a  Long  Train  having  Square  or 
Round  Cornehh  OR  with  a  Df.mt-Train.) 

For  Deduriiition  see  ttiin  Paged 


room  puffs  at  the  top  and  finished  in  Venetian  points 
at,  the  wrists  orwil.li  short  puff  sleeves,  as  illustrated, 
The  full-length  sleeves  arc  decorated  at  the  wrists  with 
a  drooping  frill  of  lace  edging. 

I  'gilt  gore  arc  comprised  in  the  skirt,  which  is 
dart  less  and  smooth,  ut  the  top  in  front,  and  at  the 
ud  i?  coir, pud b  itliercd  at  the  back,  The  skirl  sweeps 
mt  -in  a  stately  trail i,  ihe  organ  pipe  fold  i  uf  which  are  given 
linnri'  ss  hva  silk  linii  r  and  a  still'-  inicrJininv.  The  train  may 
be  in  full  h  1  uni  hi'  '.o  ijuarc  or  roimdiuv  corners  or  it  max 
iC  ill  ilcrpi  length  ...  «  howti  in  the  illintmtiotiK.  The  width  uf 
e  skirt  at  the  bOloui  in  the  medium  'i/s  t  is  seven  yards  and 
ivi?  t igliths  with  the  qtuire  train,  seven  yards aud  an  eighth with, 
il.i'  round  train  And  live  y  rtl-  and  a  ipuc  icr  wilh  the  demi-tmin. 

Satin  brocade  --,  rhh  mi  r£  auiiqni  “,  velvet.  th«  -mnptuous 
>il Its  of  tho  Louis  XV  per  nl  an  I  ihe  newer  si!k-»  lat  come  in 
Itenai-  .nice  rio-igas,  fi<  '7c  Fr-uerx**  and  |«  tn lfetft 


costume  of  tbis  tvpe,  which  is  altogether  gnitnM"  «r  or  r<  mr>n km= 
functions  'but  may  tykr  place  in  ho  afternoon  or  wren  to 

Tichn  4H  of  e  fleet 

Pearl  pjjssemcn* 
terie  lor  •  ^  potir 
wel  w  Ll1"r 
fine  tail 

ftDli. 

ty-slx  Imifii  I  i-t 
measure  For  i 
of  medim  piste ,  i 
costume  with  long 
train  needs  sev 
teen  yarrlv  am 
half  of  ilk  ■  eh 


Back 


inches  wide,  with 
five-eighths  of  a 
yard  of  tnousse- 
line  de  soie  forty- 
five  inches  wide,  - 
and  four  yards 
anda  half  of  edg¬ 
ing  eight  inches 
wide.  Of  one 
fabric,  it  calls  for 
nineteen  yards 
aud  a  half  twen¬ 
ty-two  inches 
wide,  or  sixteen 
yards  and  a 
fourth  thirty  in¬ 
ches  wide,  or 
fourteen  yards 
thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  eleven 
yards  and  live- 
eighths  forty- 
four  inches 
wide.  The  cos¬ 
tume  with  the 
demi-train  will 
require  fifteen 
yards  of  silk 
twenty  inches 
wide,  with  live- 
eighths  of  a  yard 
of  viomseliM  de 
aoie  forty-five 
inches  wide,  and 
four  yards  and 
a  half  of  edg¬ 
ing  eight  iuehet 
wide.  Of  ouc 
material,  it  will 
need  seventeen 
yards  twenty- 
two  inches  wide, 
or  twelve  yard 
and  ti  vc-clghths 
thirty  i  nelies 

wide  or  eleven  yards  ami  a  fourth  thirty-si*  inches  wide,  u 


Back  Vieic 


Ladies'  Trainkd  Oostomk.  iTo  m»  iluUE  wmr  a  If  ton  fit  -qr.*  N> 


'*  ii;,npn  X  n  X  T. — LADl-S  X  '■  F.PTI  •  V\'.F 

pull  deev<  • .  and  the  arrangement  of  the  spangled  trinq|>inc  >r 

: ; i 1  in,'  o  i r ii  ;;  ’ a •  i  neck  and  v>,  dji  full-length  ’  a  i  ?!•  •  . 
The  la!  X  Is  in  Prince^ style  and  the  skilful  shay ia  of  th»  i  ’4 

ht  X  i  tti'  w  aist  produces  flute-like  folds  tb  it  exr  m  a  «•••..■  i. 

In  front  lhc  skirt  is  formed  of  a  front-gore  u  ,m  « 

gor<  -.,  all  joined  to  tin  lower  edges  of  the  front- 
deep  flute  folds  below  the  hips,  and  a  back"  rd-  ixTn  > 
xl  each  side  conceals  the  side  front  seams.  T  •  -klrl  -q  ’ 

<  .  i  mo  a* vie  at  lhc  front.  A  iary  bow  •  •!  tt'  l  1  !  . 

tncke.l  near  the  bottom  of  the  kin  tv  t.  ••  right  d  *  « 

■ 

the  b*u;on:  fcpd 

left  side,  wht  e 
it  fastens  in  it- 
bly. 

This  cost  .one 

* 

inents  of  modern 

etc.,  are  oom- 

-pangled  or  « inbmuieral  hsuni-  mi*./ 
be  used  to  adorn  it  elaborate!} 


I  ADI  FA  t’l  -  -TOihL  FINS  a 


\ 
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THE  DELINEATOR. 


LADIES’ COSTUME.  WITH  FIVE-GORED 
SKIRT  GATHERED  AT  THE  BACK. 
(To  be  Made  with,  a  Bias  Whole  Back 
or  a  Conventional  B  \sqi:e  Back  and 
With  or  Without  7  he  Peplum  and  Cuffs.) 
(For  Illustrations  see  Page  564.) 


sementerie.  spangled  net  and  jet  edging,  with  a  ruffle  of  white 
lace  edging  in  the  cull's  on  the  elbow"  sleeves.  It  may  be  made 
with  a  high  or  round  neck.  The  full  fronts  extend  to  within 
round-yoke  depth  of  the  neck  on  the 
high-necked  lining-fronts  and  have  fulness 
at  the  bottom  laid  in  three  overlapping, 
forward-turning  plaits  over  the  darts  in 
the  lining  fronts,  the  plaits  being  stitched 
for  a  short  distance  from  the  lower  edge 
and  spreading  becomingly  across  the 
bust.  In  the  high  neck  the  lining  fronts 
are  faced  above  the  full  fronts  with 
the  spangled  net.  The  Greek  front  is 
plain  at  the  left  side,  but  is  draped  at 
the  right  side  by  gathers  at  the  lower 
edge  and  three  forward-turning  plaits  at 
the  shoulder  edge,  which  is  included  in 
the  right  shoulder  seam :  it  is  secured 
with  hooks  and  loops  on  the  left  shoulder, 
where  a  jet  ornament  is  placed,  and  droops 
artistically.  To  the  lower  edge  of  the 
fronts  are  joined  the  front  skirt-portions, 
which  consist  of  a  front-gore  between  two 
side-gores ;  the  side-front  seams  are  each 
concealed  by  a  backward-turning  plait 
and  the  side-gores  are  shaped  to  break  into 
deep  ripples  below  the  hips.  The  Prin¬ 
cess  back  is  adjusted  by  under-arm  and 
side-back  gores  and  a  curving  center  seam 
and  the  shaping  of  the  parts  produces  deep 
flutes.  The  width  at  the  bottom  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  five  yards  and  three-eighths  in  the 
medium  sizes.  On  the  coat-shaped  sleeves 
are  large,  drooping  puffs  ending  at  the  el¬ 
bow.  The  sleeves  may  be  made  in  full 
length  or  in  elbow  length ;  in  the  elbow 
length  they  are  completed  with  flaring 
bell  cuffs  that  are  bordered  with  jet  inser¬ 
tion  and  inside  the  cuffs  is  arranged  a  frill 
of  white  lace  edging.  In  the  high  neck 
the  back  is  faced  in  round  yoke  outline 
with  the  jetted  net  and  a  standing  collar 
is  added,  a  frill  of  jetted  lace  falling  from 
the  top  of  the  collar. 

Stately  silks,  like  faille  Princesse,  poult 
de  sole,  and  brocades,  will  look  handsome 
made  up  in  this  style,  which  is  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  display  siik  in  its  straight,  classic 
lines.  Softly  yielding  fabrics,  like  crepon, 
mousseline  de  sole,  chiffon  over  silk,  etc., 
are  also  commended.  Passementerie,  lace 
insertion,  spangled  bands  and  edging  and 
ribbon  are  available  for  decoration. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8705  in  thirteen 
sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  for¬ 
ty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady 
of  medium  size,  the  costume  needs  seven¬ 
teen  yards  and  an  eighth  of  material  twen¬ 
ty-two  inches  wide,  or  thirteen  yards  and 
three-fourths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  ten 
yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  nine  yards  and  an  eighth  forty- 
four  inches  wide,  or  nine  jrards  fifty  inch¬ 
es  wide, each  with  a  yard  and  three-fourths 
of  edging  seven  inches  wide  for  the  frills. 

Price  of  pattern.  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


be  made  with  a  bias  whole  back  or  with  a  conventional  basque 
back  fitted  with  a  center  seam  and  side-back  gores,  both  styles 
being  illustrated.  With  both  styles  of  back,  under-arm  gores 


No.  8726. — -This  costume  is  represented 
made  of  blue  wide-wale  serge  and  black 
velvet  and  is  among  the  most  distinctly 
refined  of  Winter  styles.  The  basque-  waist 
is  arranged  over  a  lining  that  is  closely 

fitted  by  double  bust  darts,  under-arm  and  side-back  gores  and  a 
curving  center  seam  and  closed  at  the  center  of  the  front.  It  may 


Figure  No.  255  T.  —This  illustrates  Ladies’  Reception  Costume.— The  pattern  is 

No.  8705,  price  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  561.) 


are  introduced  to  give  a  smooth  effect  at  the  sides.  Side-fronts 
that  are  smooth  above  the  bust  and  have  fulness  at  the  bottom 
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8705 

Front  View. 

Ladies’  Costume,  hating  a  Greek  Front  and  a  Princess  Back. 
(To  be  Made  with  a  High  or  Round  Neck  and  with 
Pull-Length  Puff  Sleeves  or  with  Elbow 
Puff  Sleeves  having  Bell  Cuffs.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  561.) 


laid  in  two  closely  lapped,  forward-turning  plaits,  open  with  a 
flare  toward  the  shoulders  over  a  full  vest  having  a  smooth, 
pointed  yoke  at  the  top.  The  full  portion  of  the  vest  is  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  puffs  out  in  a  stylish  way.  Re- 
vers  of  velvet  prettily  curved  at  their  lower  and  back  edges 
turn  back  from  the  front  edges  of  the  side-fronts  from  the  shoul- 


dress  goods  forty  inches  wide,  with  a  yard  and  three-eighths  of 
velvet  twenty  inches  wide.  Of  one  material,  it  needs  twelve 
yards  and  three-fourths  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  nine  yards 
and  an  eighth  thirty  inches  wide,  or  eight  yards  and  a  fourth 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  seven  yards  and  a  fourth  forty-four 
inches  wide,  or  six  yards  and  a  fourth  fifty  inches  wide. 

Price  of  pattern,  Is.  8d.  or  40 
cents. 


8705 


Figure  No.  256 T. — LADIES’ 
TAILOR-MADE  SUIT. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  565.) 

Figure  No.  250  T. — This  consists 
of  a  Ladies’  basque  and  skirt.  The 
basque  pattern,  which  is  No.  8708 
and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  thir¬ 
teen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  meas¬ 
ure,  and  is  shown  in  three  views  on 
page  587.  The  skirt  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8672  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty  to  thirty-six  inches, 
waist  measure,  and  may  be  seen 
again  on  its  accompanying  label. 

This  handsome  tailor-made  suit 
is  shown  in  a  combination  of 
checked  cheviot,  plain  cloth  and 


ders  to  a  little  below  the  bust,  and  the  back  of  the  basque 
is  lengthened  by  a  ripple  pepium  shaped  by  a  center  seam. 

A  shaped  belt  of  velvet  pointed  in  front  at  the  bottom  and 
closed  at  the  left  side  is  a  stylish  accessory.  The  stand¬ 
ing  collar  is  of  velvet  and  is  closed  at  the  left  side.  The 
new  style  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are  arranged 
over  coat-shaped  linings  and  have  moderate  fulness  col¬ 
lected  in  gathers;  they  stand  out  in  moderate  puffs  at 
the  top  and  the  adjustment  below  is  close.  Upturned 
flaring  cuffs  of  velvet  complete  the  sleeves  stylishly,  the 
ends  of  the  cuffs  being  apart  and  the  seam  of  the  sleeve 
being  left  open  nearly  half  the  depth  of  the  cuff.  The 
pepium  and  cuffs  may  be  omitted,  as  shown  in  the  small 
engraving. 

The  five-gored  skirt  measures  about  four  yards  and  a 
half  at  the  foot  in  the  medium  sizes.  The  front-gore  fits 
smoothly  at  the  top,  each  side-gore  is  fitted  by  two  darts 
and  the  two  back-gores  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  fall  in 
deep,  flute-like  folds  to  the  lower  edge.  Shallower  flute 
folds  appear  at  the  sides  below  the  hips,  and  the  fashion¬ 
able  flare  and  effect  of  breadth  are  noticeable  in  front. 

All  sorts  of  seasonable  dress  goods  will  make  up  stylishly  in 
this  way  and  combinations  of  two  or  more  materials  are  speci¬ 
ally  effective. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8720  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  costume'  needs  seven  yards  and  five-eighths  of 


8705 

Side- Bark  View. 

velvet  and  is  finished  with  machine-stitching.  The  five-gored 
skirt  is  close-fitting  at  the  front  and  sides  and  may  be  gathered 
or  plaited  at  the  back. 

The  basque  is  gored  to  the  shoulders  at  the  front  and  back 
and  may  be  made  with  or  without  the  notched  collar.  The 
style  is  calculated  to  display  a  symmetrical  form  haildsomely. 


fl  lL  ;m.'ffu3!>  carved  vt-r  the  flips.  ;t  rnaUt;i|  l.o*  c  and 
The  from-  are  .  h.  .  ,  th  Dullan-hn 
butt  ftint  nrt-  laird  in  V  outline  with  :ii  chub  ,<n  tin 

leg-u’-uiutton  sleeve-  shunl  nut,  in  short  puffs  at  t lit-  top  uinl 


‘•t  Jinti  i  uSilir  tn  nouve  ‘lit1  elbow  Alt’l  itfft  g.iihpieil  unit  $|4ttid 

out  it  pm!  ii».  flu  top.  op.  ilnir?.  to  h  --ri  >J  | ' .  i 1  k i .t *4  arc 

* 

tint  end:-. 

1  r  I  T  .  i  !  :  r.  .  t .  ivi>  t»  - 
a  Medici  r* .ili.r,  which  may  L>c 

perfect  fit.  b<  >ig  llulr  rear  r 
'harm.  Thei  ill  I  e  t  le  np  i 
handsome  in  xt  ii  .'i  vr  smooth 

cloth  in  such  sbuile-i  at-  brown, 
blue.  gray  ami  tan.  Macbuu 
stitebing  i-  the  most,  popular 
tinish. 

The  frit  hat  i  trimmed  with 
striped  ribbon,  chiffon  rajuttrs, 
yellow  roses  and  ostrich  tips 


LAftiKS'  (  O^rUMK  "WITH 
RKVEN-i.GK  .!>  sKLff  OATH 
F.RK.D  A I  THF  BACK. 

(Fur  Illiietratloiis.  if”  Pups  567.) 

No.  S684  Another  view  of 


S728 

Front  Yietr. 

Ladjr;  Cost  dm  k,  with  Five-Gored  Skirt  Gathered  at  the  Back. 
(To  be  Made  with  a  Bias  Whole  Back  or  a  Conven¬ 
tional  Basque  Back  anl»  With  or  Without 

THE  PePLUM  AND  CUFFS.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  562.) 

fit^  closely  below.  At.  the  neck  is  a  high  standing  collar. 

This  tailor-made  suit  depends  upon  precision  of  lit  and  neat¬ 
ness  of  finish  for  its  good  effect  and  style  and  the  necessity  for 
a  becoming  selection  of  goods  is  obvious.  Small  checks,  narrow 
stripes  and  plaids  will  be  satisfactory  and  broadcloth  and  zibel- 
ine  will  be  recognized  as  appropriate  for  the  mode,  one  highly 
approved  as  a  Winter  promenade  and  calling  toilette. 

The  hat  is  trimmed  with  velvet  and  a  bird  having  tail  feathers 
that  Curl  gracefully. 

♦ 

a; cue  Xo.  2<>7  T. — LADiKiT  NKWMAlUvkT. 

{For  lltustr.'Uion see  Page  OOP.) 

ITgurk  No.  2 .17 T. — Tins  illustrates  a  Ladies*  Newmarket. 
The  pattern,  which  is  No.  K722  nnd  costs  ]  Rd,  or  -10  cents*  is 
in  thirteen  sizes  for  Judies  from  twenty- eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  men -ure,  and  ma.v  be  wen  in  four  view  on  page  57{t 
The  Newmarket,  both  protective  sold  -i\Iish,  Img  many 
U  is  here  pictured  made  of  mixed  routing  mid 

the  long- wafted  effect  cleu-acrei  die  of  till-.  season'  close 
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•S'e/o  6''i- I'lVU. 
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3ei’'<r  ted  with  bno-  of  A sf r:i- 
thn  •.  Tbr-l.-p:  li  short  liuing- 
rom  titled  by  double  bust  darts 
j,ml  eloytf  at  the  center,  and  on 
Ji.  m  is  ur-  in  j  l  a  :  j  tooth,  plus- 
roit  t iuj t  i-i  m  vi-d  permanently  at 
he  ri ^lir  side-  and  fastened  with 
look  :-.i,d  )»mp9  at  the  h’ii  Side, 
the  deeper  basque  trotiti  are  fitted 
n  linuldi  bted  darts,  which  are  iu- 

Iit  ttijeve  tiio  ht:  ;  and  are  only 
sll-le  apart  •do  tin  bust,  and 
1 1 > tie  ai  re  ; •  hie. 1 1  •  1  <ad.  curved 
hi  ot  i  rue  Iso  no  rolling  <  ollnr 

hat  terminates  at  tho  bust.  l'lie 
■lose  adjustment  is  completed  by 
under-unn  and  side-back  gores  and 
i  curving  renter  cam,  and  fulness 
below  the  waist  at  the  middle  three 
seams- is  uiulerfulded  in  box-plaits 
that,  stand  out  Stylishly.  The  oue- 
carn  leg-o’-nnutton  sleeves  ate  ar¬ 
ranged  over  coat-sliaped  linings  and 
are  gathered  at.  t lie  top;  they  stand 
out  in  short,  pull's  at  the  top  and  lit 
closely  below,  and  are  finished  with 
deep  upturned  pointed  cuffs'  that 
flan- -stylish!'  and  are  bordered  with 
Astrakhan  binding.  The  standing 
collar  is  closed  lit  die  left  side  and 
decorated  it.  its  upper  edge  with. 
Astrakhan  binding.  The  rolling  col¬ 
lar  and  tin)  front  edges  of  the  fronts 
are  also  bordered  with  Astrakhan. 

The  seven-gored  skirt  is  gathered 
at,  the  back  and  Jits  smoot  hly  at  the 
top  at  the  front  and  sides,  breaking 
into  ripples  below  the  hipsundstand- 
ing  out  in  deep  flutes  at  the  back.  It 
flares  moderately  in  front  and  meas¬ 
ures  about  four  yards  and  a  half 
round  at  the  foot  in  the  medium 
sizes. 

Broadcloth,  the  new  sjibeline, 
canvas  wool  goods  and  novelties 
in  (  heeks,  stripe-  and  plaids  Mill  be 
made  up  in  tills  style  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  velvet  and  cloth  or  rough- 
surfaced  goods  with  doth  are  sug¬ 
gested.  Fur  or  Astrakhan  bands 
will  provide  suitable  decoration. 

We  have  pattern  Mo.  8684  in 
thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twen¬ 
ty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure.  For  a  lady  ot  medium 
size,  the  costume  requires  live  yards 
and  a  half  of  rough  with  seven- 
eigilths  ot  a  yard  of  smooth  Cloth 
each  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Of  one 
material,  it  will  need  thirteen  yards 
and  seven eighths  twenty -two  inch¬ 
es  wide,  nr  nine  yards  and  seven- 
eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  eight 
yards  and  a  half  thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  six  yards  and  seven-eighths 
forty-four  inches  wide,  or  six  yards 
and  an  eighth  fifty  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  Is.  $d.  or  40  cents. 


LADIES’  i  l.A-i  .iWYX.  (To  Hit  Aa1)K 

(For  IlluKtruticaiE  cec  Page  571.1 

this  handsome  ten- gown  is  shown  itn  Terentiy 


UH'EII  Mo  "r  —  iUu.-trai  s  k.ttHE-  T.viulR- '4enR  e  it.-  T;  o  i  .Lterua  are  l-uli'.*; 
It  -  pi  •  \  v  5703,  price  K  or  25  cent--:  aud  Skirt  Mo.  3672, 


-.earn,  the  part-  bciug  « Imped  to  fall  naturally  in  deep  ttutea  in 
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THE  DELINEATOR. 


Figures  Nos.  258  T  and  259  T. _ LA¬ 

DIES’  EVENING  WAISTS. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  572.) 

Figure  No.  258  T.— Ladies’  Louis 
XV.  Waist.— This  illustrates  a  La¬ 
dies’  waist.  The  pattern,  whieh.is  No. 

8721  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in 
ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  thirty  to  for¬ 
ty-two  inches,  bust  measure,  and  may 
be  seen  in  two  views  on  page  591. 

For  evening  wear  this  waist  is 
unexcelled  in  beauty  and  grace.  It 

has  a  low  1830  neck  that  reveals  the  shoulders  all  the  way 
narrow  straps  seemingly  upholding  it,  yet  the  effect  is  modest 
the  materials  here  pictured  are  mvrtle-green  velvet  and  ger 


Figure  No.  257  T 


This  illustrates  Ladies’  Newmarket.- 
1s.  8d.  or  40  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  564.) 


-The  pattern  is  N 


anium  silk.  The  waist  is  closed  at  the  center  c 
shows  a  full  front  drooping  slightly  over  a  wrinkh 
between  jacket  fronts  folded  back  in  pointed  lapi 


the  skirt.  The  tea-gown  may  be  made 
with  a  short  train  or  in  round  length, 
as  desired,  both  lengths  being  illus¬ 
trated.  Lining  fronts  that  extend  to 
basque  depth  and  are  fitted  by  under¬ 
arm  and  single  bust  darts  and  closed  at 
the  center  render  the  tea-gown  per¬ 
fectly  close  fitting.  Side-fronts  open 
straight  down  over  a  plain  center- 
front  and  are  fitted  at  the  sides  by 
long  under-arm  darts.  The  center-front 
is  sewed  permanently  all  the  way  down 
to  the  right  side-front  and  below  the 
waist  to  the  left  side-front,  and  is  se¬ 
cured  above  with  hooks  and  loops  or 
with  buttons  and  button-holes  in  a  fly. 
The  side-fronts  ripple  gracefully  below 
the  hips  and  are  decorated  at  their 
front  edges  with  a  row  of  insertion  and 
a  frill  of  lace  edging,  the  trimming  be¬ 
ing  carried  around  the  lower  edge  of 
the  gown.  The  center-front  shows  a 
similar  decoration  at  the  foot.  An 
attractive  accessory  is  a  large  sailor- 
collar  that  reaches  to  the  bust  and  is 
curved  to  form  pretty  points  at  the 
back ;  it  is  effectively  decorated  with 
a  row  of  insertion  above  a  frill  of  lace 
edging.  The  standing  collar,  which 
closes  at  the  left  side,  is  encircled  by 
a  band  of  insertion  and  a  frill  of  lace 
edging  droops  softly  over  from  its  up¬ 
per  edge.  The  stylish  Paquin  sleeves, 
which  are  arranged  over  coat-shaped 
linings,  are  gathered  at  the  top  and 
bottom  and  completed  with  roll-up 
flaring  cuffs  that  are  decorated  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  collar. 

Tea-gowns  afford  an  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  individual  taste  in 
color  and  decoration,  and  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  latitude  of  choice  as  regards 
the  arrangement  of  the  decoration. 
Silk  is  always  selected  for  best  wear, 
with  a  front  of  contrasting  color  or  ma¬ 
terial,  and  next  in  order  are  crepon, 
cashmere,  vailing  and  soft  woollens  in 
pale  tints  or  dark  shades,  as  may  be 
preferred.  Lace,  insertion,  passemen¬ 
terie  and  spangled  trimming  are  avail¬ 
able  for  decoration. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8089  in  thir¬ 
teen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight 
to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For 
a  lady  of  medium  size,  the  tea-gown 
calls  for  eleven  yards  and  a  half  of  cre¬ 
pon  forty  inches  wide,  with  two  jmrds 
and  seven-eighths  of  corded  silk  twen¬ 
ty  inches  wide.  Of  one  material,  it 
needs  eighteen  yards  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  fourteen  yards  and  an  eighth 
thirty  or  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or 
eleven  yards  and  an  eighth  forty-four 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  8d. 
or  40  cents. 


FASHIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1896. 


faced  and  delicately  embroidered  in  silver.  The  full  front  is 
all-over  embroidered.  At  the  sides  and  back  the  waist  is  of 
uniform  depth  with  the  jacket  fronts  and  stands  out  in  deep 
lllutes.  The  center  seam  at  the  back  is  discontinued  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  top  and  the  backs  are  turned  over  above  the 
■seam  to  form  revers  that  are  silk-faced,  a  full  yoke  of  silk  being 
(revealed  above  the  revers.  The  short  mushroom  sleeves  are 
■novel  and  picturesque  and  are  frill-finished  at  the  top,  the  frill 
■being  continuous  with  the  frilled  upper  edges  of  the  full  front 
land  full  yoke.  The  shoulder  straps  are  covered  with  silver  em- 
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Front,  View. 

Ladies’  Costume,  with  Seven-Gored  Skirt  Gathered  at  the 

Back. 

(For  Description  see  Page  564.) 

broidery,  and  the  jacket  fronts  are  edged  with  pearl  bead  gimp, 
which  is  continued  about  the  bottom  of  the  waist. 

Combinations  of  velvet  and  silk  are  suggested,  and  chiffon 
over  silk,  or  gaze  de  ciiambray  and  velvet  may  be  associated. 
Elegant  pearl,  silver  and  jewelled  passementerie  should  adorn 
fce  waist. 


Figure  No.  259  T. — Ladies’  Gary  Waist. — This  illustrates 
a  Ladies’  waist.  The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8707  and  costs  Is. 
or  25  cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to 
I  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen  again  on 
I  page  591. 

This  is  another  of  the  dainty  evening  waists  that  win  favor  by 
their  charming  simplicity.  The  waist  shows  an  arrangement  of 
I  chiffon  over  silk  and  a  pretty  decoration  of  lace  edging,  lace 
I  insertion  and  ribbon.  It  is  closed  at  the  front  and  under-arm 
I  gores  produce  a  smooth  lit  at  the  sides.  Pretty  fulness  in  the 
I  fronts  and  back  is  drawn  well  to  the  center  by  gathers  and  up- 
I  right  rows  of  insertion  decorate  the  fronts.  A  ruche  of  narrow 
I  lace  edging  outlines  the  low,  round  neck  and  handsome  ribbon 
I  bows  are  tacked  on  the  shoulders.  The  elbow  puff  sleeves  are 
I  finished  with  narrow  bands.  A  ribbon  belt  surrounds  the  waist 
|  and  is  bowed  at  the  left  side.  The  pattern  provides  for  a  high 
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neck  and  full-length  sleeves,  as  well  as  for  the  round  neck  and 
elbow  sleeves  here  shown. 

The  skirt  may  be  fashioned  by  pattern  No.  8063,  price  Is.  3d. 
or  30  cents. 

For  the  debutante  no  prettier  style  could  be  selected.  Mousse- 
line  de  sole ,  liowered  or  white  organdy,  gaze  de  ohambray  and 
chiffon  over  silk  are  commended,  with  gay  ribbon  for  the  belt 
and  lace  insertion  and  lace  edging  as  further  decoration. 


Figure  No.  260  T.— LADIES’  COAT. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  573.) 

Figure  No.  260  T. — This  illustrates  a  Ladies’  coat.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8711  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in 
ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  may  be  seen  in  four  views  on  page  584. 

Dark-blue  beaver  cloth  and  mink  fur  are  here  combined 
in  this  coat,  which  is  finished  with  machine-stitching.  The 
coat  provides  for  two  methods  of  closing,  as  well  as  for  stylish 
open  fronts.  In  this  instance  the  loose  sack  fronts  are  made  to 
close  in  double-breasted  style  with  buttons  and  button-holes, 
but,  if  preferred,  they  may  be  buttoned  back  in  revers  and  closed 
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Side-Back  View. 

at  the  center  or  left  open.  The  close-fitting  back  has  coat-laps 
below  the  center  seam  and  its  shaping  produces  flute-like  folds 
that  roll  toward  the  back.  The  one-seam  leg-o’-mutt  on  sleeves 
are  gathered  and  stand  out  with  the  newest  puff  effect  at  the 
top;  they  tit  closely  below  and  have  roll-up,  pointed  cuffs  of 
fur.  The  large  rolling  collar  lies  smoothly  on  the  coat  and  has 
broad,  curved  ends.  Inserted  side-pockets  in  the  fronts  have 
curved  openings. 

The  trimness  of  this  new  jacket  invites  general  attention ; 
the  length  is  stylish  and  becoming,  and  the  close-fitting  back 
insures  warmth  and  comfort.  Smooth-faced  cloth,  mixtures 

( Descriptions  Continued  on  Page  571.) 


DESCRIPTIONS  or 


I' <‘<p.  -t'dir.O'S  LO.\Tn  F^VfP'RF;  no  A  i 
"  ‘  ll*  '' •  * •  I.  costs  ] 0(1.  or  20  cent I  '  i  irrhJ 

'll  I  >v  n  ’•!  nine  yean*  <if  Jiui*,  ftud  j  di  ifri  t? till \ 

J-epi  •  lit  where  in  this  magazine. 

t<  cloth  s  Oyre  pictured  iri  lliU  handsome  Empire  nut 
»tn>  mi  di  ii  iml  sillthford  fro"*  ornament  it  tastefully  Ti.. 
uf  i "  ’  P'i't  of  lii«?  rj ,x> t.  is  a  square  yoke  and  the  circular  front- 
orr  -  niooiiity  joined  tit  it.  The  clu&ing  ia  made  under  i»  wide 
bnjuplajr,  (hut  extends 
to  Lhu  neck  ;  ami  the 
fieamJi  «  « ireuhtr  back 
ha-  i  1>  L  plait  at  each 
*hh  of  The  Center,  A 
un  v  collar  1)  rrlered 
\v:lh  A -tin  Unm  falls 
d'  ;•  i  ijiii  ea!  the 
i'uofc  :  ml  its  broad 
end'*  miieh  *o  the  bust, 
tie  bout  edges  passing 
un'ler  the  ?i0.\-plait. 

The  full  riwvcs  are 
completed  with  round 
Cuffs  Luring  a  wrist 
decors:/ on  of  A*tra- 
khutr  to  i  om  spond 
"'i  Hi*'  i  'll-  lx  on  the 

f  'CKTD  1)  06.— I, TITLE 
tJIBI  ‘  DttWSR 

Fiorrtn  DOtl. — This 
illustme-ia  LmieGirls’ 
drih-.  /'he  pattern, 
whir  li  is  Aro,  8715}  and 
coats  lOd.  or  20  cents, 
is  in  eight  sizes  for 
little  girls  from  two  to 
nine  year  -,  nod  may  he 
seen  again  in  the  «-hil- 
dren’.t  department. 

The  «ire*s  is  here 
pictured made  of  velvet 
and  cash  n i ere.  The 
rouud  v  him  is  closed  at 
the  hue  Ic  and  fatted  with, 
velvet  in  roan 1 1  yoke 
outline.  The  large 
Bertha  collar  is  in  two 
sec  linns  that  flare  in 
deep  points  at  the  front 
and  hail;  ami  are 

nvpr  each 
filet-vet  it  i;>  prettily 
trimmed.  with  niMfrtinu  s 

sleeves  are  faced  with 
velvet  to  give  a  rulf 
effect  and  tho  standing 

collar  Is  trinuniid  ,»t  th«  topwith  a  frill  of  edging,  Tin-  stmt  In , 
full  »Ulrt  Is  joined  Ui  the  bottom  of  the  npiat  kail  p.  Is  In  soft 
tolds  about  the  tig  tire  aud  the  waist  fa  encircled  with  n.vdv*  t 

khu tm*i  PttE— GIRLS’  STREET  TOILETTE, 

F/tU'UB  DflT,  rtii»  illu  strates  a  Girls’  jacket  and  drt-is.  The 
jarkht  iKittern,  which  is  ?so.  868u  and  costs  lOd.  or  2U  cents,  i- 
in  ten  -Ufis  for  g*rfa  from  three  to  twelve  rears  old,  ami'  i 
differently  portrayed  on  page  608,  I  he  dress  pattern,  ohich  i 
;so.  9tp  and  mats  Is.  or  2j  cents,  is  in  eight  sizes  for  n  ] 
from  five  To  tw*  I  vc  years  of  age.  and  may  be  seen  again  *-n  it 
accompanying  label. 

(  heviot  is  here  pictured  in  the  double-breuslcd  jacket  ,  which 
ha,  :i  rolling  ui >;it  collar  •  vt-lv.  t  ami  i  liuidu  ,i  in  uhh.r  i. p 
^ridi  uuuthio e>.t ; i tekiog.  The  fronts  are  reversed  above  the- 


tirvcd  ojh  lhcps  fo  side  jackets  are  com  platen 

i  Jo  dec  -  h  nwu-of  -ilk  and  imV/r-J  lit,  full  skirt  hkiips  in 
‘“till  fub  tabmit  tic  [feutc. 

which  is  2s<>.  StfJbj  mid 
costs  I  s.  or  20  cunts,  i- 
in  eight  sizes  for  girl.** 
from  live  to  twelve 
years  of  uge.  aud  may 
be  seen  again  on  page 
60.7  of  this  publication. 

A.  combinatinn  ci 
velvet  and  silk  is  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  dress  b 
this  instance,  nml  ping¬ 
ing*  of  the  silk  and 
bands  of  velvet  ribbon 
and  l«cc-  insertion  pro¬ 
vide  (jffedtJve  decora¬ 
tion.  The  fancy  waist 
bas  a  drooping  front 
draw  n  by  rowsof  cord 
shin  higs  nt  the  top  be¬ 
low  a  round  velvet 
yoke  on  svbieh  upright 
rows  of  ii'*<  riiun  are 
placed,  ‘J.i.  i-t  fronts 
of  velvet  nre  folded 
back  In  re  vers  from 
the  waist  to  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  extended  to 
form  a  fitncy  collar  at 
the  hack  ;  a  plaiting  of 
silk  droops  effectively 
over  l he  standing  col¬ 
lar.  Tn«  one-seam 
leg-o’-iiiutliiii  sleeves 

iotuhle  vi  ly  at  the  top. 
The  stfuighr,  ftjtl  vkirt 
is  tastefully  trimmed 

; Uniting  lit  Mlk  below  % 
Uuml  of  velvet  ribhi  o 
headed  liy  u  row  of 
luce  Insertion, 

The  fell  lint  h  doe i , 
need  with,  bird#  iu«d 
velvet  ribbon. 


Futtnm  DS9. — r,,\- 
L'fi  T  JlA.^k;  l:K- 

Fit.cnc  D  fill.— Tlda 

.  h. strati  3  a  T./o  ie  ’  baaquiMvaialk  Tbo  path  ni,  which  is  Ho. 

is  lu.'D  icprc;-rnti  d  in  the  . m -quc-walvt.  whit  h 

ilnUhing  ton.  ut 

mill  Jn.  }  fnti  front  which  puffs  out  atvliddy  bdow  u  round 
yoke.  Thu  want.  (  nmmem  forma  u  largo' .  ollar-  not  unlike  those 
he  nun’  -  dress  ut.  thi  i  .p  and  e  vteuds  to  the 
butt. -mol  the  w#  m  front,  when  it.  Is  piettiK  slashed  fnnn 
Urn  lower  v  to  thu  b  ’ - 1 .  Hie  blushed  portious  Uiperiug  toward 
the  lower  edge  arid  iitrudlng  out  like  the  full  frum  to  giy«  a  j  uff 
crfceL  The  tun  ksmu  rfOjal  -lefvc  s  stand  out  in  short  puff  effect 
at  the  top  ami  hi  the  arm  ck  cly  below. 
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[Descriptions  Continued  from  Page  567.) 

,ud  heavy  beaver  and  diagonal  are  suggested  for  the  present 
eason  and  fur,  Astrakhan  and  machine-stitching  are  popular 
iecorative  accessories. 

Curling  ostrich  plumes  in  profusion  decorate  the  tine  French 
bit  hat  and  velvet  and  a  fancy  buckle 
,dd  a  handsome  finish. 


The  one-seam  gigot  sleeves  are  laid  in  upturning  p.. a  1  is  at  the 
top,  where  they  spread  in  the  new  puff  style,  fitting  with  comfort¬ 
able  closeness  below ;  they  are  completed  with  roll-up  flaring 
cuff.s.  A  high  turn-down  collar  completes  the  neck  stylishly 
and  protectively  and  large  patch-pockets  with  turn-over,  pointed 


Figure  No.  261  T. — LADIES’  BOX 
REEFER. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  673.) 

Figure  No.  261  T. — This  illustrates 
i  Ladies’  reefer.  The  pattern,  which 
s  No.  8706  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents, 
s  in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
ight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure, 
md  may  be  seen  again  on  page  586  of 
his  number  of  Tiie  Delineator. 

Rough  coating  was  here  chosen  to 
nake  this  fashionable  box  reefer, 
vhich  is  also  known  as  the  golfing 
oat.  A  special  feature  of  the  mode 
s  the  storm  hood,  the  use  of  which 
is  optional.  This  hood  falls  low  over 
the  seamless  sack  back  and  has  a  bright 
ining  of  plaid  silk.  The  double-breast- 


SGS9 

Front  View. 

Ladies’  Tea-Gown.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Slight  Train  or  in  Round 

Length.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  505.) 


laps  are  on  the  fronts.  The  reefer  is  finished  in 
tailor  style  with  machine- stitching. 

Two-toned  coatings  are  sometimes  used  for 
this  reefer,  the  gay  plaid  or  checked  side  of  the 
coating  showing  in  the  hood.  Smooth-faced 
cloths,  heavy  cheviots  and  English  mixtures 
that  wear  admirably  and  have  a  good  style  and 
subdued  hues  in  their  blending  of  colors  are 
also  selected.  Machine-stitching  is  the  popular 
finish. 

Tne  youthful  felt  hat  is  a  modified  poke  deco¬ 
rated  with  ribbon,  an  aigrette  and  plumes. 


Side- Pack  Vieiv. 


LADIES’  PRINCESS  WRAPPER.  (To  be  Made 
with  a  Standing  or  Turn-Down  Collar 
and  with  a  Slight  Train  or  in  Round  Length.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  574.) 

No.  8687. — An  inexpensive  woollen  material 
was  used  for  this  practical  wrapper,  which  may 
be  made  with  a  slight  train  or  in  round  length 
and  finished  with  a  lace-edged  rolling  collar  hav¬ 
ing  pointed  ends  that  flare  at  the  throat  or  with 


ed  reefer  fronts  are  fitted  at  the  sides  by  long  under-arm  darts  and  the  regulation  standing  collar,  as  preferred.  The  adjustment  is 

closed  in  regular  double-breasted  style  with  button-holes  and  close  and  is  accomplished  by  double  bust  darts,  under-arm  and 

large  smoked-pearl  buttons.  The  side  seams  are  in  lapped  style  side-back  gores  and  a  center  seam.  The  back  ends  a  little  below 

and  are  discontinued  a  short  distance  from  the  lower  edge.  the  waist-line  and  is  lengthened  by  a  full  skirt-portion  that  is 
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and  a  fourth  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  ol 
pattern,  Is.  Gd.  or  35  cents. 


Figure  No.  262  T. — LADIES’  STREET  TOILETTE. 


CFor  Illustration  see  Page  575.) 

Figure  No.  262  T. — This  illustrates  a  Ladies 
cape  and  skirt.  The  cape  pattern,  which  is  No. 
8696  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  ten  sizes  for 
ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure,  and  is  differently  represented  on 
page  582.  The  skirt  pattern,  which  is  No.  8650 
and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for 
ladies  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist 
measure,  and  is  shown  again  on  its  accompany¬ 
ing  label. 

The  cape  is  a  pretty  novelty  and  is  here  pic¬ 
tured  made  of  black  velvet  and  decorated  with 
fur  and  jet  passementerie  and  ornaments.  It 
has  pointed  tab  fronts  extending  to  below  the 
knees,  and  being  of  circular  shaping,  it  fits  with 
perfect  smoothness  about  the  shoulders  and  falls 
in  deep  flutes  below.  The  tab  fronts  are  joined 


Figure  No.  258  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’ 
Louis  XV.  Waist. — The  pattern  is 
No.  8721,  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  566.) 


lapped  on  it  after  being  turned  under  at 
the  top  and  shirred  to  form  a  frill  heading; 
the  shaping  of  the  gores  produces  graceful 
flutes  at  the  sides.  The  wrapper  is  closed  at 
the  front  to  a  desirable  depth  with  buttons 
and  button-holes,  and  the  front  edges  are 
lapped  and  tacked  together  below.  The 
sleeves,  which  are  in  gathered  leg-o’- mutton 
style  with  coat-shaped  linings,  stand  out  in  a 
puff  at  the  top  and  are  close-fitting  below. 

The  addition  of  pretty  lace  and  ribbon 
trimming  will  make  this  wrapper  suitable  for 
afternoon  wear.  A  cascade  of  lace  down 
the  closing,  a  row  of  insertion  over  rib¬ 
bon  at  each  side  or  simply  a  bow  of  ribbon 
at  the  throat  give  a  satisfactory  air  of  dressi¬ 
ness  to  Avrappers  of  crepon,  cashmere,  inex¬ 
pensive  silks  or  novelty  woollens.  The  train 
will  be  cut  off  on  morning  wrappers  of  dur¬ 
able  wash  goods  or  woollens  in  dark  colors. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8687  in  thirteen  sizes 
for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six 
inches,  bust  measure.  To  make  the  wrapper 
for  a  lady  of  medium  size,  calls  for  twelve 
yards  and  three-eighths  of  material  twenty- 
two  inches  wide,  or  nine  yards  and  a  fourth 
thirty  inches  wide,,,  or  eight  yards  and  an 
eighth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  seven  yards 


Figure  No.  259  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Baby  Waist. — The  pattern  is  No.  81  oi, 

price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  56~.) 
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to  the  front  edges  of  the  fronts,  and  the 
seams  are  each  concealed  under  a  shallow, 
forward-turning  plait.  A  narrow  fur  band 
borders  the  tab  fronts  and  a  broader  band 
decorates  the  lower  edge  of  the  cape  and 
covers  the  standing  collar.  J et  passemen¬ 
terie  and  ornaments  render  the  cape  very- 
elaborate  in  effect.  If  preferred,  a  high 
Haring  collar  may  be  substituted  for  the 
standing  collar. 

Black  silk  is  used  for  the  seven-gored 
skirt,  which  is  smooth  fitting  at  the  front 
and  sides  and  may  be  gathered  or  plaited 
at  the  back.  It  flares  stylishly  and  has 
the  broad,  spreading  effect  at  the  front 
that  is  essential  to  good  style. 

The  cape  will  suit  an  elderly  lady,  if 
appropriate  materials  and  decoration  be 
selected.  Young  ladies  will  ornament  it 
showily  with  jet,  lace  and  fur.  Cloth, 
velvet,  silk  and  satin,  appropriately 
lined,  are  favored  materials  from  which 
to  develop  it.  Skirts  for  very  dressy 
wear  are  fashioned  from  brocade,  satin 


Figure  No.  260  T. 

Figure  No.  260  T.— This  illustrates  Ladies’  Coat.— The  pattern  is  No.  8711,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 
Figure  No.  261  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Box  Reefer.— The  pattern  is  No. 

8706,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. —  (ForDescriptions  see  Pages  567  and  571.) 


or  velvet  and  worn 
with  correspondingly 
rich  bodices  and  wraps. 

The  dressy-looking 
bonnet  of  dark  velvet 
is  prettily  trimmed 
with  silk,  jet,  wings 
and  feathers  and  has 
ribbon  ties  bowled 
the  chin. 


LADIES’  BLANKET  WRAP¬ 
PER.  (To  be  Made  with 
a  Standing  or  Turn- 
Down  Collar.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  576.) 

No.  8694. — A  tan  blanket 
showdng  a  red-and-brown 
border  was  used  for  this  com¬ 
fortable  wrapper.  The  loose 
fronts  are  smoothly  adjusted 
the  sides  by  long  unden- 
arm  darts,  and  their  fulness 
is  laid  in  two  forward-turn¬ 
ing  plaits  in  the  neck  at  each 
side  of  the  closing,  which  is 
made  all  the  way  dowm  the 
center.  The  back  is  made 
with  a  center  seam  that  has 
extra  widths  cut  on  below  the 
waist  and  underfolded  in  a 
box-plait.  The  wrapper  is 
held  in  becomingly  by  a  belt 
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that  is  passed  under  straps  on  the  side  seams,  crossed  in  front 
and  secured  with  a  button  and  button-hole,  the  ends  being 
pointed.  The  neck  may  be  finished  with  a  standing  or  turn* 
down  collar.  The  bell  sleeves  ailow  perfect  freedom  to  the 
arms;  they  have  slight  gathered  fulness  at  the  top  and  flare  at 
the  bottom,  and  they  may  be  caught  up  in  a  plait  near  the  bot- 


that  is  tied  under  the  fronts  to  hold  the  back  well  in  to  the 
figure.  In  the  skirt  the  plaits  are  allowed  to  fall  free.  Under- 
arm  Sores  separate  the  back  from  the  fronts,  which  are  closed 
all  the  way  down  with  button-holes  and  large  buttons  and  laid 
in  a  deep,  forward-turning  plait  at  each  side  of  the  closing,  the 
plaits  being  tacked  to  very  short  body  fronts  of  lining  and  falling 

free  below.  The  large  bell  sleeves 
are  gathered  at  the  top  and  flare 
in  characteristic  fashion;  they 
deepen  in  a  curve  toward  the 
back  of  the  arm,  where  they 
show  a  square  outline.  A  deep 
underfacing  of  sable  appears 
prettily  at  the  edge  and  sable 
also  covers  the  storm  collar, 
which  is  rolled  becomingly  and 
flares  at  the  throat. 

The  wrap  affords  complete 
protection  and  has  a  distinctive 
style  to  commend  it.  Handsome 
brocades,  velours  and  fine  cloth 
with  rich  adornment  of  fur  and 
jet  will  usually  be  chosen  for 
thp  making.  A  very  serviceable 
wrap  could  be  of  black  diag¬ 
onal,  with  black  Astrakhan  for 
the  collar  and  for  decoration. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8736  in 
ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 

8687  "  ~ 
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Front  View. 

Ladies’  Princess  Wrapper.  (To  re  Made  with  a  Standing  or 
1  urn-Down  Collar  and  with  a  Slight  Train 
or  in  Round  Length.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  571.) 

tom  at  the  inside  of  the  arm  or  allowed  to  fall  freely  as  pre¬ 
ferred,  both  effects  being  illustrated.  A.  capacious’ square 
patch-pocket  is  applied  on  each  front. 

This  w tapper  affords  absolute  comfort  and  may  be  used  as 
a  bath-robe.  Blankets  having  a  cotton  warp  come  expressly 
for  these  wrappers  and  are  preferable  for  them.  All-wool 
blankets  are  also  suitable  and  so  are  eider-down  and  flannel. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8694  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  garment  needs  one  pair  of  blankets  measur¬ 
ing  in  width  not  less  than  sixty-eight  inches,  or  nine  yards  and 
a  fourth  of  goods  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  six  yards  and 
a  half  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  five  yards  and  an  eighth  fifty- 
four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents. 


LADIEb  CLOAK,  WITH  BE^L  SLEEVES.  (Known  as  the 


Marquise  Wrap.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  577.) 

No  8736.— The  elegance  of  this  cloak,  which  is  known  as 
the  Marquise  wrap,  renders  it  specially  appropriate  for  carriage 
and  evemng  wear.  The  cloak  is  here  shown  richly  developed  in 
black  brocaded  satin  and  sable  fur.  The  back  has  a  center  seam 
at  each  side  of  which  a  backward-turning  pi  dt  is  laid  from  the 
neck  down,  the  plaits  being  tacked  to  a  vo”v  short  seamless 
body  back  of  lining  and,  at  the  waist-line,  [  >  a  ribbon  belt-tie 


8687 


Side— Back  View. 


eient  to  torty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium 
size,  the  garment  calls  for  sixteen  yards  and  a  half  of  goods 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  .twelve  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty 
inches  wide,  or  eleven  yards  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  ten  yard's 
a:r  seven-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  seven  yards  and  a 
n.i.f  lif  ty -four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 
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Figure  No.  263  T.— LADIES’  TEA- 
GOWN. 


(For  Illustration  see  Page  578.) 

Figure  No.  263  T. — This  illus¬ 
trates  a  Ladies’  tea-gown.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8689  and  costs 
Is.  8d.  or  40  cents,  is  in  thirteen 
sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight 
to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure, 
and  is  differently  depicted  on  page 
571  of  this  magazine. 

The  combination  here  pictured  in 
the  tea-gown,  heliotrope  crepon  and 
plain  and  brocaded  white  silk,  em¬ 
phasizes  its  fine  points,  and  a  lavish 
decoration  of  lace  edging  is  added. 
A  smooth  center-front  of  brocaded 
silk  extends  in  plastron  stylebetween 
loose  side-fronts  that  are  fitted  only 
at  the  sides  by  long  under-arm  darts. 
The  back  is inPrincess  style  andfalls 
in  deep  flute-like  folds  in  the  skirt, 
which  may  terminate  in  a  slight 
train  or  in  round  length,  as  prefer¬ 
red.  Lining  fronts  of  basque  depth 
render  the  entire  adjustment  close, 
even  though  the  front  appears  loose. 
The  front  edges  of  the  side-fronts 
are  outlined  with  jabots  of  wide 
lace.  A  deep,  fanciful  collar  bor¬ 
dered  with  a  frill  of  wide  lace  is  a 
noticeably  stylish  adjunct ;  it  lies 
smoothly  and  stands  out  prettily 
over  the  handsome  Paquin  sleeves, 
which  have  roll-up  flaring  cuffs 
finished  with  a  frill  of  narrow  lace. 
A  full  frill  of  narrow  lace  droops 
over  the  standing  collar,  which 
closes  at  the  left  side. 

Pleasing  effects  may  be  produced 
in  this  gown  if  becoming  colors  are 
combined.  For  a  blonde,  a  pale 
blue,  pink  or  a  heliotrope  front  of 
plain  or  brocaded  silk  may  be  used 
with  crepon  of  a  darker  hue.  Deep, 
rich  tints  of  wine,  garnet,  nastur¬ 
tium  yellow,  ruby  or  vivid  red  will 
suit  a  brunette.  In  every  instance 
lace  edging  is  commended  as  a  soft¬ 
ening  and  improving  decoration. 


Figure  No.  262  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Street  Toit.ette. — The  patterns  are  Ladies’  Cape 
No.  8696,  price  Is.  or  25  cents;  and  Skirt  No.  8650,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  572.) 


LADIES’  SINGLE-BREASTED 
LONG  COAT.  (To  be  Made  with  a 
Medici  Collar  or  with  a 

Storm  Collar  that  may  be  Worn 
Standing  or  Turned  Down.) 

KNOWN  AS  THE  NEWMARKET. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  579.) 

No.  8722. — This  coat  may  he 
again  seen  by  referring  to  figure 
No.  257  T  in  this  number  of  The 
Delineator.  At  figure  A 124  on 
the  Ladies  Plate  for  Winter,  1896- 
’97,  the  coat  is  also  illustrated. 

This  stylish  coat,  which  is  known 
as  the  Newmarket,  is  protective 
and  graceful  and  is  here  shown 
made  of  brown  fancy  cloth  and 
finished  in  tailor  style  with  ma¬ 
chine-stitching.  The  close  adjust¬ 
ment  is  due  to  single  bust  darts, 
under-arm  and  side-back  gores  and 
a  curving  center  seam,  and  coat- 
plaits  are  formed  below  the  waist 
at  the  side-back  seams  and  coat-laps 
appear  below  the  center  seam.  The 
fulness  in  the  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeve  is  collected  in  gath¬ 
ers  and  the  sleeve  stands  out  in  a  stylish  puff  at  the  top  and  is 
comfortably  close  below.  The  neck  may  be  completed  with 


either  a  Medici  collar  or  with  a  storm  collar.  The  storm  collar, 
which  is  large  and  protective,  may  be  worn  standing  or  turned 
down,  as  shown  in  the  engravings.  The  Medici  collar  is  shaped 
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with  a  seam  at  the  center  and  at  each  side ;  it  stands  high  at  the 
back  and  its  ends  are  reversed.  The  openings  to  side  pockets  in 
the  fronts  are  finished  with  welts. 

Smooth  and  rough  surfaced  cloth,  plain  and  fancy  cloaking, 
cheviot,  chinchilla  and  other  heavier  coatings  may  be  selected 
for  the  garment,  which  is  appropriate  for  the  approaching  cold 
season  and  also  for  the  intermediate  seasons  and  for  travelling. 

We  have  pattern*  No.  8722  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  Of  one  material 
for  a  lady  of  medium  size,  the  coat  requires  ten  yards  and  an 
eighth  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  seven  yards  and  three- 
fourths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  seven  yards  and  three-eighths 
forty-four  inches  wide,  or  five  yards  and  a  half  fifty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


Figure  No.  264  T.— LADIES’  STREET  TOILETTE. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  580.) 

Figure  No.  264  T. — This  consis'ts  of  a  Ladies’  coat  and  skirt. 
The  coat  pattern,  which  is  No.  8727  and  costs  Is.  8d.  or  80 
cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen  in  two  views  on 
page  582  of  this  number  of  The  Delineator.  The  skirt  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No.  8672  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine 
sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty  to  thirty- six  inches,  waist  measure, 
and  is  also  shown  on  its  accompanying  label. 

L  ancy  rough  coating  in  dark  rich  shades — brown  prevail¬ 
ing— is  here  represented  in  the  coat,  which  has  a  rolling  coat 
collar  and  upturned  flaring  cuffs  of  Persian  lamb  and  velvet  pip¬ 
ing  for  an  edge  finish.  The 
loose  fronts  lap  and  close  in 
double-breasted  style  with 
button-holes  and  bone  but¬ 
tons  and  above  the  closing 
they  are  reversed  in  lapels 
that  extend  in  points  beyond 
the  rolling  collar.  The  close 
adjustment  at  the  sides  and 
back  is  due  to  under-arm  and 
side-back  gores  and  a  curving 
center  seam,  and  coat-laps 
are  arranged  below  the  cen¬ 
ter  seam  and  coat-plaits  at 
the  side-back  seams  in  true 
coat  style.  The  one-seam 
leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  stand 
out  at  the  top  in  moderate 
puffs  and  fit  closely  below. 

Brown  zibeline  is  pictured 
in  the  five-gored  skirt,  which 
may  be  gathered  or  plaited  at 
the  back  and  fits  smoothly 
at  the  front  and  sides.  The 
flare  in  front  is  in  keeping 
with  the  current  fashion. 

The  richness  of  the  new 
woolly  or  knotted  goods  will 
be  well  displayed  in  the  free, 
flowing  lines  of  the  skirt,  and 
if  conservative  tastes  prefer 
plain  silk,  broadcloth  and 
goods  of  smooth  weave,  they 
are  equally  commended.  For 
the  coat,  mixtures  or  faced 
cloth  will  be  chosen  and  fur 
or  braid  will  form  the  finish. 

The  felt  hat  has  a  soft 
crown  and  wide  brim  and  is 
trimmed  with  curling  plumes 
and  ribbon. 


ber  of  The  Delineator.  The  skirt  pattern,  which  is  No.  8735 
and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure,  and  may  be  seen 
again  on  page  593. 

An  exquisite  blending  of  colors  is  here  shown  in  the  Dresden 
silk  of  which  the  basque-waist  is  made,  velvet  cuff-facings 


Figure  No.  265  T. — LADIES’ 
INDOOR  TOILETTE. 


Front  View. 

Ladies’  Blanket  Wrapper. 


Back  View. 

(To  be  Made  with  a  Standing  or  Turn-Down  Collar.) 


(For  Illustration  see  Page  581.) 


(For  Description  see  Page  573.) 


Figure  No.  265T . — This 

consists  of  a  Ladies’  basque-waist  and  skirt.  The  basque-waist 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8713  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  thir¬ 
teen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  is  differently  portrayed  on  page*  588  of  this  num- 


and  velvet  ribbon  and  the  lace  frill  turning  over  from  the  top 
of  the  standing  collar  adding  dainty  touches.  The  basque- 
waist  is  susceptible  of  charming  variations  in  the  way  of  a  deep 
or  shallow  Empire  girdle,  a  high  or  low  neck  and  full-length 
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or  short  puff  sleeves.  The  closing  may  be  made  at  the  back  or 
at  the  left  side  and  a  well  adjusted  lining  insures  perfect  trim¬ 
ness.  The  full  front  and  backs  are  shirred  in  round  outline  at 
the  top  and  at  the  bottom  the  fulness  is  drawn  well  to  the  center. 
Strips  of  velvet  ribbon  are  tacked  at  intervals  along  the  collar 
seam  and  end  in  loops  that  droop  below  the  shirring.  .  Large 
puffs  flare  in  the  new  way  on  the  coat-shaped  sleeves,  which  are 
finished  at  the  wrists  with  round  cuff-facings  of  velvet.  The 
deep  Empire  girdle  is  laid  in  upturned  plaits  and  arranged  over 
a  fitted  lining ;  it  closes  invisibly  at  the  back. 

Black  velvet  is  pictured  in  the  nine-gored  skirt,  which  is 
smooth-fitting  at  the  front  and  sides  and  may  be  gathered  or 
plaited  at  the  back.  The  fashionable  flute  folds  appear  at  the 
sides  and  back  and  a  moderate  flare  distinguishes  the  front. 

The  skirt  is  specially  recommended  for  velvet,  satin,  silk  and 


and  are  reversed  above  the  closing  in  lapels,  which  extend  in 
points  beyond  the  ends  of  the  stylish  rolling  collar.  Lnder-arm 
and  side-back  gores  and  a  curving  center  seam  adjust  the  coat 
handsomely  at  the  back  and  sides,  and  coat-laps  below  the 
center  seam  and  coat- plaits  at  the  side-back  seams  add  to  the 
jaunty  effect.  Square  laps  cover  openings  to  inserted  side- 
pockets  in  the  fronts.  The  sleeves  are  of  the  one-seam  leg-o’- 
mutton  order  gathered  at  the  top;  they  stand  out  in  the  new 
puff  style  at  the  top,  fit  closely  below  and  are  completed 
with  roll-up  flaring  cuffs.  The  finish  of  machine-stitching  is  in 
tailor  style. 

Broadcloth,  whipcord,  cheviot,  chinchilla  and  fancy  cloakings 
will  be  made  up  in  this  style  with  stylish  results  and  a  velvet 
collar  and  cuffs  with  machine-stitching  will  be  effective. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8727  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 

twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure. 
For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the 
coat  needs  five 
yards  of  goods 
twenty-seven  in¬ 
ches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and 
seven-  eighths 
thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  three 
yards  forty-four 
inches  wide,  or 
two  yards  and 
five-eighths  fif¬ 
ty-four  inches 
wide,  each  with 
half  a  yard  of 
velvet  twenty 
inches  wide  (cut 
bias)  forfacings. 
Price  of  pattern, 
Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents. 


8736  S'36 

Front  Vieiv.  Bark  Vieu. 

iAdies’  Cloak,  with  Bell  Sleeves.  (Known  as  the  Marquise  Wrap.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  574.) 


LADIES’  CAPE, 
WITH  TAB 
FRONTS.  (To  be 
Made  with  a 
Plain  Standing 
Collar  or  a 
Flaring  Collar.) 

(For  Illustrations 
see  Page  582.) 

No.  8696.— 
Another  view  of 
this  stylish  cape 
may  be  obtained 
by  referring  to 
figure  No.  262  T 
in  this  maga¬ 
zine.  At  figure 
A 121  on  the 
Ladies’  Plate  for 
Winter,  1896- 
’97,  the  cape  is 
again  pictured. 

The  long  tab 
frontsarea  novel 


other  narrow  materials;  the  waist  may  be  of  silk,  cashmere, 
crepon,  etc.  A  simple  decoration  of  lace  edging,  spangled 
trimming,  passementerie  or  ribbon  will  be  all  that  is  required. 


LADIES’  DOUBLE-BREASTED  COAT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  582.) 

No.  8727. — At  figure  No.  264  T  in  this  magazine  this  coat  is 
shown  differently  made  up.  It  is  also  represented  at  figure 
A  116  on  the  Ladies’  Plate  for  Winter,  1896-’97. 

The  coat  is  here  pictured  make  of  chinchilla  cloth  and  the 
collar  and  cuffs  are  inlaid  with  velvet.  The  loose  fronts  lap 
and  close  in  double-breasted  style  with  button-holes  and  buttons 


feature  of  this  handsome  cape,  for  which  velvet  was  here  selected. 
The  cape  extends  to  a  trifle  below  the  waist  and  is  of  circular 
shaping,  with  a  center  seam  ;  it  fits  with  perfect  smoothness  about 
the  shoulders  and  falls  in  graceful,  deep  flutes  below.  Tab  fronts 
that  widen  toward  their  pointed  lower  ends  extend  below  the 
knee ;  they  are  joined  to  the  front  edges  of  the  cape,  a  forward¬ 
turning  plait  concealing  each  seam,  and  a  narrow  feather  band 
follows  their  free  edges.  A  wider  feather  band  trims  the  lower 
edo-e  of  the  cape.  Two  styles  of  collars  are  provided-  a  plain 
standing  collar,  for  which  a  wide  band  of  feather  trimming  forms 
a  fluffy  decoration,  and  a  high  flaring  collar  that  is  shaped  with  a 
center  seam  and  is  softly  rolled  in  Medici  style.  A  full  bow  of 
ribbon  is  placed  at  the  throat,  where  the  cape  is  closed. 

Velvet,  cloth  and  silken  fabrics  are  very  stylish  for  Autumn 
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capes.  Velours  is  liked  because  of  its  practical  width  and 
dressy  appearance,  and  brocades  and  boucle  cloths  are  also 


shot  or  figured  silk  or  satin  is  generally  adde^  to  the  cape. 
We  have  pattern  No.  8696  in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from 


Figure  No.  263  T.- 


-Tkis  illustrates  Ladies’  Tea-G-own.— The  pattern  is  No.  8689,  price  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 
(For  Description  see  Page  575.) 


ri  ™  . BRldLof  la!ce  iusertion ,  bindings  of  fur,  and  jet  and  and  embroidered  to  accord  with 
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are  the  trimmings  usually  adopted.  A  lining  of  plain,  The  fashionable  nine-gored 


.tjuuke  i\o.  zbb  T. — HA1)1E8 

AFTERNOON  TOILETTE. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  583.) 

Figure  No.  266  T. — This 
consists  of  a  Ladies’  basque- 
waist  and  skirt.  The  basque- 
waist  pattern,  which  is  No. 
8732  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents, 
is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty-eight  to  forty- 
•  six  inches,  bust  measure,  and 
may  be  seen  in  three  views 
on  page  587.  The  skirt  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No.  8735  and 
costs  Is.  3d  or  30  cents,  is 
in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty  to  thirty-six  inches, 
waist  measure,  and  is  also 
shown  on  page  593  of  this 
number  of  The  Delineator. 

In  this  instance  the  fancy 
basque-waist  is  shown  made 
of  black  velvet,  with  white 
mousseline  de  sole  for  the  vest 
front,  and  the  skirt  is  of  rich 
black  satin  brocade.  A  well 
fitted  lining  closed  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  front  insures  a  trim 
adjustment  to  the  basque- 
waist.  The  full  vest-front 
droops  slightly  and  is  sewed 
at  the  right  side  and  fastened 
with  hooks  and  loops  at  the 
left  side.  The  front  edges  of 
the  fronts  are  scolloped  and  a 
box-plait  is  laid  just  back  of 
them  and  drawn  up  by  gath¬ 
ers  at  the  lower  edges ;  em¬ 
broidery  is  wrought  on  the 
fronts  in  front  of  the  box- 
plaits  and  the  scolloped  edge 
is  fur-trimmed.  The  smooth 
effect  at  the  sides  is  due  to 
under-arm  gores.  The  back 
has  an  applied  box-plait  over 
the  center  seam  and  is  length¬ 
ened  by  a  ripple  peplum. 
The  latest  French  idea  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  sleeves,  which 
are  shaped  by  inside  and  out¬ 
side  seams  and  gathered  at 
the  top  and  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  along  the  center  of  the 
upper  portions  to  stand  out 
in  butterfly  style,  the  effect 
being  close  below.  The  wrist 
edges  are  rounded  prettily  to 
form  two  scollops  and  are 
decorated  with  a  frill  of  lace 
and  a  band  of  fur.  The 
standing  collar  is  fur-trimmed 
the  fronts. 


skirt  is  smooth  fitting  at  the 


twenty-eight  to  forty-six  in¬ 
ches,  bust  measure.  To  make 
the  cape  for  a  lady  of  me¬ 
dium  size,  will  require  three 
yards  and  three-fourths  of 
goods  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  three  yards  and  a 
fourth  thirty  inches  wide,  or 
two  yards  and  tliree-fourtlis 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  and  a  fourth  forty-four 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price 
of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 
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front  and  sides  and  may  be  gathered  or  plaited  at  the  back. 

There  are  a  number  of  new  ideas  embodied  in  this  toilette, 
which  is  recommended  for  combinations,  the  pretty  basque- 
waist  being  well  calculated  to  display  two  materials,  silk  and 
chiffon,  velvet  and  silk  or  cloth  and  silk.  The  skirt  is  highly 
favored  for  silk  velvet  and  goods  of  narrow  width,  its  many  gores 
making  it  grace¬ 
ful  and  practical. 

The  round  hat 
istrimmedwitha 
fur-edged  ruche 
of  velvet  and 
Prince’s  tips. 


with  velvet  for  facings,  will  make  stylish  coats  of  this  kind. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8683  in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  Of  one  material  for  a 
lady  of  medium  size,  the  coat  requires  six  yards  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  three  yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three 


LADIES’ 

DOUBLE- 

BREASTED 
SHORT  EMPIRE 

COAT,  WITH 
YOKE  BACK. 

(For  Illustrations 

see  Page  584.) 

No.  8683.— 
At  figure  No. 
267  T  in  this 
magazine  this 
coat  is  again 
shown.  It  is  also 
represented  at 
figure  A  122  on 
the  Ladies’  Plate 
for  Winter, 
1896-’97. 

This  hand¬ 
some  Empire 
coat  is  here  pic¬ 
tured  made  of 
tan  faced  cloth 
and  the  collar  is 
in  la  id  with 
brown  velvet. 
The  loose  fronts 
are  closed  in 
double-  breasted 
style  at  the  bust 
and  just  below 
the  waist  with 
button-holes  and 
large  buttons  ar¬ 
ranged  in  pairs. 
Above  the  bust 
they  are  reversed 
in  lapels  that 
form  notches 
with  and  extend 
in  points  a  little 
beyond  the  ends 
of  the  rolling 
coat-collar.  The 
upper  part  of  the 
back  is  a  deep, 
pointed  yoke, 
and  the  lower 
part,  which  is 
smoothly  joined 
to  the  lower  edge 
of  the  yoke,  is 
of  circular  shap¬ 
ing  and  falls  in 
two  funnel-like 
flutes  at  the  cen¬ 
ter.  The  sleeves 
are  in  one-seam 
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8722 


8722 

Sidr-Back  View. 


8722 

Front  View. 

Ladies’  Single-Breasted  Long  Coat.  (To  be  Made  with  a 
Medici  Collar  or  with  a  Storm  Collar  that  may  be 

Known 


yards  and  a  fourth  forty-four  inches  wide,  or 
two  yards  and  five-eighths  fifty-four  inches  wide, 
with  a  fourth  of  a  yard  of  velvet  twenty  inches 
wide  (cut  bias)  for  facing  the  collar.  Price  of 
pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


LADIES’  COAT,  WITH  A  CLOSE-FITTING 
BACK  AND  SACK  FRONT  MADE  TO  CLOSE 
IN  DOUBLE-BREASTED  STYLE  OR  TO  BE 
BUTTONED  BACK  IN  REYERS  AND  CLOSED 
AT  THE  CENTER  OR  LEFT  OPEN. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  5S4.) 


Worn  Standing  or  Turned  Do.wn.) 

as  the  Newmarket. 

(For  Description  see  Page  575.) 


mutton-leg  style  and  are  arranged  in  box-plaits  at  the  top  ;  they 
stand  out  in  a  puff  at  the  top  and  fit  comfortably  close  from  the 
wrist  to  above  the  elbow.  Upturned  flaring  cuffs  ornamented  at 
the  back  with  three  buttons  complete  the  sleeves.  The  coat 
shows  an  ornamental  finish  of  machine-stitching. 

Kersey,  broadcloth,  cheviot,  diagonal,  covert  cloth  and  melton, 


No.  8711. — By  referring  to  figure  No.  260  T 
in  this  number  of  The  Delineator,  this  coat 
may  be  seen  differently  made  up. 

The  coat  is  susceptible  of  stylish  and  practical 
variations  in  the  manner  of  closing  and  is  here 
represented  made  of  green  faced  cloth  and  dec¬ 
orated  with  braid.  The  sack  fronts  may  be  closed  in  double- 
breasted  style  with  button-holes  and  buttons,  or  they  may  be 
buttoned  back  in  revers  and  closed  at  the  center  or  left  open,  as 
illustrated.  The  close  adjustment  at  the  sides  is  due  to  under¬ 
arm  and  side-back  gores  and  a  curving  center  seam,  the  center 
seam  terminating  at  the  top  of  coat-laps ;  the  stylish  ripples  at 
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the  sides  are  in  keeping  with  the  demands  of  Fashion.  The  one- 
seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are  gathered  and  stand  out  in  puff3 
at  the  top  and  fit  closely  below  ;  they  are  completed  with  roll-up 
pointed  cuffs  that 
are  decorated  with 
three  rows  of  braid. 

The  rolling  collar 
presents  a  rounding 
outline  at  the  back 
and  has  broad, 
square  ends ;  its 
edges  are  followed 
with  three  rows  of 
braid.  Curved  open¬ 
ings  to  side  pock¬ 
ets  inserted  in  the 
fronts  are  plainly 
finished. 

Broadcloth,  fancy 
coatings  that  show 
pretty  blendings  of 
color,  also  cheviot, 
tweed,  etc.,  will  be 
selected  for  the  coat 
and  braid  or  ma¬ 
chine-stitching  will 
be  used  as  a  finish. 

We  have  pattern 
No.  8711  in  ten 
sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  for¬ 
ty-six  inches,  bust 
measure.  For  a  lady 
of  medium  size,  the 
coat  requires  five 
yards  and  five- 
eighths  of  material 
twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  four  yards 
and  three-eighths 
thirty  inches  wide, 
or  three  yards  and 
three-fourths  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  or 
two  yards  and  sev¬ 
en-eighths  forty- 
four  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  and 
five-eighths  fifty- 
four  inches  wide. 

Price  of  pattern,  Is. 

3d.  or  30  cents. 


lar  shaping  and,  though  joined  smoothly  to  the  yoke,  its  shap¬ 
ing  causes  it  to  stand  out  in  two  funnel-like  flutes  at  the  center. 
The  loose  fronts  are  closed  in  double-breasted  style  at  the  bust 

and  just  below  the 
waist  with  button¬ 
holes  and  large  but¬ 
tons  arranged  in 
pairs.  Above  the 
closing  the  fronts 
are  reversed  in  lap¬ 
els  that  extend  in 
points  beyond  the 
ends  of  the  rolling 
coat -collar.  The 
one-sea  m  leg-o’- 
mutton  sleeves  are 
plaited  at  the  top, 
where  they  stand 
out  in  short  puff 
effect ;  they  fit  with 
comfortable  close¬ 
ness  below  and 
have  upturned,  flar¬ 
ing  cuffs. 

Empire  coats 
meet  with  much 
favor  and  are  be¬ 
coming  and  grace¬ 
ful.  Fancy  coating, 
smooth-faced  cloth 
and  some  novelties 
in  two-toned  effects 
are  appropriate  for 
their  development, 
and  an  inlay  of  vel¬ 
vet  in  the  collar  and 
cuffs  or  coverings 
of  some  stylish  fur 
are  highly  com¬ 
mended. 

The  velvet  hat  is 
trimmed  with  feath¬ 
ers  and  flowers. 


Figure  No.  267  T. — 

LADIES’  SHORT 
EMPIRE  COAT. 

(For  Illustration 
see  Page  585. 

Figure  N  o. 

267  T.— This  illus¬ 
trates  a  Ladies’ 
coat.  The  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8683 
and  costs  Is.  3d.  or 
30  cents,  is  in  ten 
sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  for¬ 
ty-six  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  is 
shown  again  on 
page  584  of  this 
magazine. 

This  handsome 
short  Empire  coat 
with  yoke  back  is 
here  pictured  made 
of  fancy  rough  coat¬ 
ing  ;  the  collar  and  cuffs  are  inlaid  with  velvet  and  the  coat 
shows  a  decorative  finish  of  machine-stitching.  The  upper  part 
of  the  back  is  a  deep,  pointed  yoke;  the  lower  part  is  of  circu¬ 


Figure  No.  264  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’ Street  Toilette. — The  patterns  are  Ladies’ 
Double-Breasted  Coat  No.  8727,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents;  and  Five-Gored 
Skirt  No.  8672,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  576. ) 


LADIES’  JACKET, 
WITH  FLY 
FRONT.  (Known  as 
the  Covert  Coat.) 

(For  Illustrations  see 
Page  585.) 

No.  8  72  8.— At 
figure  D64  in  this 
number  of  The 
Delineator  and  at 
figure  A 123  on  the 
Ladies’  Plate  for 
Winter,  1896-’97, 
this  jacket  is  shown 
differentlymade  up. 

This  is  a  trim  and 
becoming  style  of 
jacket  and  is  also 
known  as  the  covert 
coat.  Tan  broad¬ 
cloth  is  the  material 
here  shown,  and  the 
finish  of  machine- 
stitching  is  in  tailor 
style.  A  center 
seam  and  side-back 
and  under-arm 
gores  adjust  the 
back  gracefully  and 
coat-laps  areformed 
below  the  center 
seam  and  coat- plaits 
at  the  side-back 
of  the  plaits.  The 


seams,  shallow  ripples  appearing  in  front 
fronts,  though  in  loose  sack  style,  define  the  figure  becomingly 
at  the  sides  ;  they  are  lapped  widely  and  closed  with  buttons  and 
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button-holes  in  ii  fly.  Above  the 
in  lapels  that  form  notches  with 
laps  conceal 
openings  to  side 
pockets  and  a 
left  breast-pock¬ 
et.  The  one- 
seam  mutton- 
leg  sleeves  are 
gathered  and 
stand  out  fash¬ 
ionably  in  puff 
effect  at  the  top, 
and  the  wrists 
are  completed 
with  round,  flar¬ 
ing  cuffs. 

An  inlay  of 
velvet  on  the  col¬ 
lar  and  cuffs  will 
brighten  up 
dark-brown  or 
blue  or  black 
cloth.  On  light 
colors,  such  as 
tan,  dull-blue, 
gray  or  fawn,  a 
finish  of  stitch¬ 
ing  is  sufficiently 
decorative.  On 
a  very  dressy 
coat  of  this  kind 
an  all-over  deco¬ 
ration  of  black 
soutache  on  the 
collar,  lapels  and 
cuffs  was  seen. 

The  material 
was  biscuit 
cloth. 

We  have  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8728 
in  thirteen  sizes 
for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure. 

For  a  lady  of 
medium  size, 
the  jacket  will 
require  four 
yards  and  three- 
fourths  of  mate¬ 
rial  twenty-sev¬ 
en  inches  wide, 
or  three  yards 
a  n  d  s  e  v  e  li- 
eightlis  thirty- 
six  inches  wide, 
or  three  yards 
forty-four  inches 
wide,  or  two 
yards  and  a  half 
fifty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  Is.  3d. 
or  30  cents. 


closing  the  fronts  are  reversed 
a  rolling  coat-collar.  Pocket- 


LADIES’  MILI¬ 
TARY  TAB 
BASQUE.  (Also 
Known  as  the 
Slashed  Basque  ) 

(For  Illustrations 
see  Page  586.) 

No.  8700.— 
Another  view  of 
this  basque  may 
be  obtained  by 
This  smart-lookin 


figure  D  59  in  this  magazine, 
basque  is  known  both  as  the  military  tab 


referring  to 


basque  and  as  the  slashed  basque  and  will  be  a  popular  Winter 
style.  Military-blue  cloth  is  here  pictured,  and  the  decoration 
t  of  black  braid 

and  the  black 
frogs  arranged 
down  the  clos¬ 
ing,  which  is 
made  invisibly, 
are  in  keeping 
with  the  style. 
The  basque  is 
made  with  a 
wide  back  hav¬ 
ing  acenterseam 
and  wide  under¬ 
arm  gores  and 
the  fronts  are 
closely  fitted  by 
single  bust  darts. 
The  seams  are 
terminated 
at  the  waist  and 
the  fronts  are 
slashed  a  little 
back  of  the  darts 
and  slanted  off 
below  the  clos¬ 
ing  to  form  the 
basque  in  square 
tabs  all  round. 
The  one-seam 
leg-o’  -mutton 
sleeves  are  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top 
and  arranged  on 
coat-shaped  lin¬ 
ings  ;  they  stand 
out  in  stylish 
puffs  at,  the  top 
and  tit  closely 
below,  the  puff 
being  upheld  by 
tackings  at  the 
seam.  The  col¬ 
lar  is  in  close- 
fitting  standing 
style. 

Broadcloth  in 
garnet,  dark- 
blue ,  gray, 
green,  etc.,  will 
be  made  up  into 
basques  like 
this  and  deco¬ 
rated  as  illus¬ 
trated.  Straps 
of  braid  extend¬ 
ing  from  the 
closing  at  each 
side  will  some¬ 
times  be  used 
instead  of  the 
frogs.  A  strik¬ 
ing  decoration 
was  arranged  on 
a  military  basque 
of  blue  cheviot 
with  white-and- 
gold  soutache. 
The  braid  was 
coiled  ail  around 
the  edge  of  the 
basque  and  on 
the  collar  and 
formed  in  orna¬ 
ments  down  the 
closing. 

We  have  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8700 
in  thirteen  sizes 

for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure. 
For  a  lady  of  medium  size,  the  basque  requires  three  yards  and 


Figure  No.  265  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Indoor  Toilette. — The  patterns  are  Ladies’  Basque- 
Waist  No.  8713,  price  Is.  or  25  cents;  and  Nine-Gored  Skirt  No.  8735, 

price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  576.) 
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Front  View. 

Ladies’  Double-Breasted  Coat. 

(For  Description  see  Page  577.) 

three-fourths  of  material  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
and  seven-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and 
three-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  fourth 
fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents. 


again 


LADIES’  BOX  REEFER,  WITH  REMOVABLE  STORM 
HOOD.  (Also  Known  as  the  Golfing  Coat.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  586.) 

No.  8706. — By  referring  to  figure  No.  261 T 
this  magazine,  this  box  reefer  may 

This  grace¬ 
ful  box  reefer 
has  a  novelty 
in  its  storm 
hood  and  is 
also  known 
as  the  golfing 
coat.  It  is 
here  repre¬ 
sented  made 
of  double- 
faced  cloak¬ 
ing,  one  side 
sho  wing  a 
stylish  mix¬ 
ture  and  the 
other  side  a 
bright  plaid 
pattern.  Its 
loose,  seam¬ 
less  back  is 
connected 

with  the  loose  double-breasted  fronts 
in  shoulder  seams  and  also  in  side 
seams  that  are  broadly  lapped  and 
end  several  inches  above  the  lower 
edge.  The  fronts  are  each  fitted 
by  a  dart  extending  downward  from 
the  neck  at  the  center  and  by  under¬ 
arm  darts,  and  are  closed  in  regular 
double-breasted  style  with  button¬ 
holes  and  buttons.  The  two-seam 
leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  have  fulness 
collected  in  upward-turning  plaits 
at  the  top  and  are  completed  with 
roll-up  cuffs  that  flare  stylishly. 

The  removable  hood  is  fitted  by 
a  dart  at  the  top  at  each  side  of  the 
center  and  is  shaped  by  a  seam  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  point  to  the  outer 
edge  ;  a  box-plait  is  laid  at  each 
side  of  the  seam  a  short  distance 

from  the  lower  edge  and  the  outer  edge  is  hemmed  and  prettily 
reversed.  Two  straps  having  pointed  ends  are  caught  together 


and  to  the  hood  with  button¬ 
holes  and  buttons.  The  hood 
is  secured  under  the  high 
turn-down  collar,  which  is 
composed  of  a  deep  turn¬ 
down  portion  and  a  high  band 
arranged  on  a  fitted  inside- 
portion  composed  of  four 
joined  sections  that  give  to  it 
a  graceful  roll ;  its  square 
ends  meet  at  the  throat  and 
separate  below.  Large  patch- 
pockets  having  pointed  laps 
are  stitched  on  the  fronts. 
The  coat  is  stylishly  finished 
with  machine-stitching. 

Handsome  double-faced 
coatings,  as  well  as  broad¬ 
cloth,  whipcord,  covert  coat¬ 
ing  and  plain  and  mixed  che¬ 
viot,  will  be  selected  for  this 
Bacn  View.  stylish  garment  and  machine- 

stitching  will  provide  a  neat 
finish. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8706 
in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  Of  one  material 
for  a  lady  of  medium  size,  the  reefer  requires  six  yards  and  three- 
fourths  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  five  yards  and  an  eighth 

thirty  inches  wide,  or  four  yards 
and  three-eighths  thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  three  yards  and  seven- 
eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  fifty-four  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


LADIES’  BASQUE,  WITH  HABIT 
BACK.  (Gored  to  the  Shoulders 
at  the  Front  and  Back  and  to 
be  Made  With  or  Without  the 
Notched  Collar.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  587.) 

No.  8703. — At  figure  No.  256  T 
in  this  number  of  The  Delineator 
this  basque  is  again  represented. 

This  handsomely  shaped  basque 
is  here  illustrated  made  of  brown 


in 


be 


seen 


Front  View 


Back  View. 

Ladies’  Cape,  with  Tab  Fronts.  (To  be  Made  with  a 
Plain  Standing  Collar  or  a  Flaring  Collar.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  577.) 

cheviot  and  finished  in  tailor  style  with  machine-stitching. 
It  is  fitted  by  side-front  and  side-back  gores  extending 
to  the  shoulders,  and  the  regular  under-arm  gores  and 
center  seam.  The  back  is  in  habit  or  coat-tail  style, 
with  coat-laps  below  the  center  seam  and  coat-plaits  at  the  side- 
back  seams.  The  sides  are  curved  over  the  hips,  and  the  fronts  are 
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pointed  at  the  closing,  which  is 
made  at  the  center  with  buttons  and 
button-holes.  The  basque  is  made 
high-necked  and  finished  with  a 
high  standing  collar;  and  a  notched 
collar  may  be  applied  or  omitted, 
as  desired.  The  notched  collar  is 
made  up  of  a  rolling  coat  collar 
and  lapels,  its  ends  meeting  at  the 
bust.  The  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves  have  coat-shaped  linings  and 
are  gathered  to  stand  out  in  puffs 
at  the  top  but  fit  closely  below. 

Broadcloth,  serge,  cheviot,  mo¬ 
hair  and  novelty  goods  will  be  sty¬ 
lish  for  this  basque  and  machine- 
stitching  wiil  provide  an  appropri¬ 
ate  and  popular  finish. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8703  in  thir¬ 
teen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  To  make  the  basque  for  a 
lady  of  medium  size,  needs  four 
yards  and  three-fourths  of  material 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  a  half  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  three  yards  thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  and  three- 
eighths  iorty-four  inches  wide,  or 
two  van  is  and  an  eighth  fifty  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25 
cents. 

- -♦ - 


LADIES’  BASQUE-WAIST. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  587.) 

No.  8732.— At  figure  No.  266  T 
in  this  number  of  The  Delineator 
this  basque-waist  is  shown  differ¬ 
ently  made  up.  It  is  pictured  again 
at  figure  A  125  on  the  Ladies’  Plate 
for  Winter,  1896-’97. 

As  here  made  up  the  basque- 
waist  is  handsome  for  afternoon  re¬ 
ceptions,  theatre  and  concert  wear, 
etc.  Golden-brown  velvet  and  helio¬ 
trope -and -white  shot  taffeta  silk 
form  the  attractive  combination.  A 
fitted  lining  closed  at  the  center  of 
the  front  insures  trimness  and  com¬ 
fort.  The  wide  French  back  is  made 
with  a  center  seam  and  is  separated 
by  under-arm  gores  from  the  fronts, 
which  open  over  a  full  vest  that  is 
gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

The  vest  puffs  out  stylishly  and  is 
sewed  to 'position  at  the  right  side 
and  secured  at  the  left  with  hooks 
and  loops.  A  box-plait  is  laid  in 
each  front  a  little  back  of  the  front 
edge,  which  may  be  plain  or  scol¬ 
loped,  as  preferred  ;  and  the  fronts 
are  shirred  at  the  bottom  across  and 
a  little  back  of  the  plaits  and  puff 
out  like  the  vest  at  the  plaits.  A 
box-plait  that  tapers  toward  the 
lower  edge  is  arranged  over  the  cen¬ 
ter  seam  of  the  back,  and  a  ripple 
peplum,  which  is  joined  to  the  back 
and  under-arm  gores,  is  laid  in  a 
flaring  box-plait  exactly  below  this 
plait.  The  joining  of  the  peplum 
is  concealed  by  a  row  of  gimp  that 
is  continued  along  the  lower  edge 
of  the  waist  in  front.  Gimp  trims 
the  scolloped  front  edges  and  fol¬ 
lows  the  lower  edge  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  collar,  from  the  top  of  which 
droops  a  knife-plaited  frill  of  edging. 

The  two-seam  sleeve  is  gathered  at  the  upper  edge  and  at  the 
center  for  some  distance  below  and  stands  out  in  a  butterfly 
puff  at  the  top,  the  lengthwise  gathers  being  tacked  to  the  coat- 


Figure  No.  266  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Afternoon  Toilette. — The  patterns  are  Basque- 
Waist  No.  8732,  price  Is.  or  25  cents;  and  Skirt  No.  8735,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  578.) 


shaped  lining.  They  may  be  plain  at  the  wrist  or  shaped  in  two 
scollops  and  trimmed  with  a  plaited  frill  of  lace  headed  by  gimp. 
Charming  effects  may  bo  created  by  combining  spangled  or 
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embroidered  tissues  with  satin,  moire,  antique  faconne  or  others 
of  the  new  silken  weaves,  or  with  line  cloths  and  novelties. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8732  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  basque-waist  needs  five  yards  of  velvet,  with 


or  velvet  in  dahlia,  mulberry  or  other  rich,  dark  colors  will  make 
charming  waists  for  concert  or  theatre  wear,  and  simpler  effects 
may  be  produced  by  using  camel’s-hair  or  other  soft  woollens. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8715  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 

medium  size,  the  waist  needs 
four  yards  and  three-fourths 
of  silk  and  a  yard  and  three- 
eighths  of  velvet  each  twenty 
inches  wide.  Of  one  material, 
it  requires  five  yards  and  a 
half  twenty-two  inches  wide, 
or  four  yards  and  a  fourth 
thirty  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  three-fourths  thir¬ 
ty-six  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  a  fourth  forty-four 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Front  View. 


Rack  View. 


LADIES’  BASQUE-WAIST. 
(To  be  Closed  at  the  Back  or 
at  the  Left  Side  and  Made 
with  a  Deep  or  Shallow 
Empire  Girdle,  with  a  High 
or  Round  Neck  and  with 
Full-Length  or  Short  Puff 
Sleeves.) 


Ladies’  Double-Breasted  Short  Empire  Coat,  with  Yoke  Back. 


(For  Illustrations  see  Page  588.) 


(For  Description  see  Page  579.) 

five-eighths  of  a  yard  of  silk  each  twenty  inches  wide.  Of  one 
material,  it  calls  for  four  yards  and  seven-eighths  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  four  yards  thirty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and 
three-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and 
three-fourths  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 

Is.  or  25  cents. 


LADIES’  BASQUE-WAIST,  WITH  TAB  COLLAR  AND 
MUSHROOM-PLTFF  SLEEVES. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  588.) 

No.  8715. — At  figure  D56  in  this  number  of  The 
Delineator  this  basque- waist  may  be  again  seen. 

This  basque- waist  has  attractive  features  that  are  em¬ 
phatically  brought  out  in  a  combination  of  materials. 

In  this  instance  it  is  shown 
made  of  figured  shot  silk  and 
dark- green  velvet.  A  lining 
fitted  by  the  usual  darts  and 
seams  and  closed  at  the  front 
supports  the  waist,  which  has 
full  fronts  gathered  at  the 
top  and  bottom  and  drooping 
prettily  at  the  center,  the  ful¬ 
ness  being  drawn  well  to  the 
center  so  as  to  leave  the  sides 
perfectly  smooth.  The  back 
is  smooth  at  the  top,  but  has 
fulness  in  the  lower  part  col¬ 
lected  in  backward-turning, 
overlapping  plaits  at  the  cen¬ 
ter.  An  oddly  shaped  tab- 
collar  in  two  sections  that  are 
included  in  the  seam  with  a 
high  standing  collar  gives  an 
elaborate  and  stylish  effect 
to  the  waist  ;  the  sections 
flare  at  the  back  and  fall  in 
a  long  tab  to  the  bust  at  each 
side  of  the  fulness  in  front,  in 
similar  tabs  at  the  back  and  in 
two  tabs  over  each  sleeve. 

The  sleeves  are  in  coat  shape, 
with  short  mushroom  puffs  at 
the  top.  A  wrinkled  girdle  of 

velvet  gives  the  finishing  touch  to  the  bottom  of  the  waist  and  is 
closed  at  the  back  beneath  a  spreading  loop-Bow  of  velvet.  Rib¬ 
bon  matching  the  velvet  in  color  was  used  for  the  stock. 

Silk  in  moss-greens  or  silver-grays  in  conjunction  with  brocade 


No.  8713. —  This  basque- 
waist  may  be  seen  developed 
in  another  combination  of  materials  by  referring  to  figure  No. 
265  T  in  this  magazine.  The  waist  is  shown  differently  made 
up  at  figure  A  126  on  the  Ladies’  Plate  for  Winter,  1896-97. 

The  basque-waist 
is  here  shown  made 
of  soft  blue  wool 
goods  and  black 
satin  and  decorated 
with  lace  edging 
and  ribbon.  It  may 
be  made  with  a  high 
or  round  neck  and 
with  full-length  or 
short  puff  sleeves. 
A  perfectly  trim  ap- 


8711 


8711 


8711  8711 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Ladies’  Coat,  with  a  Close-Fitting  Back  and  Sack  Front  Made  to  Close  in  Double-Breasted 
Style  or  to  be  Buttoned  Back  in  Revers  and  Closed  at  the  Center  or  Left  Open. 

(For  Description  see  Pa2e579.) 


pearance  is  insured  by  the  well  fitted  lining  and  the  closing  may 
be  made  at  the  center  of  the  back  or  along  the  left  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams,  as  desired.  When  the  closing  is  at  the  left 
side,  under  fronts  of  lining  fitted  by  double  bust  darts  and  closed 
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at  the  center  are  added  to  the  waist.  The  full  front  joins  the 
full  back  in  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  and  the  front  and 
back  are  gathered  at  the  upper  edge  and  double  shirred  in 
shallow  yoke  outline,  the  fulness  being  drawn  well  to  the 
center  both  front  and  back  by  shirrings  at  the  bottom.  The 
front  puffs  out  stylishly  above  a  plaited  girdle  of  silk  that 
may  be  deep  or  shallow,  as  preferred,  both  depths  being 
illustrated.  The  girdle  is  in  two  sections  and  is  laid  in  deep 
upturned  folds  and  arranged  over  a  fitted  lining;  it  closes  at 
the  left  side.  The  coat-sliaped  sleeves  fit  the  arm  closely  and 
have  short  flaring  puffs  at  the  top;  they  are  decorated  at  the 
wrists  with  a  frill  of  lace  edging.  The  short  puff  sleeves  are 
plainly  finished.  When  the  neck  is  high,  it  is  completed  with 
a  standing  collar  that  is  covered  with  a  stylish  ribbon  stock 
and  decorated  at  the  top  with  a  frill  of  lace. 

The  basque-waist  is  suited  to  a  combination  of  fabrics  and 
with  cloth  or  wool  goods,  silk  or  velvet  will  be  an  admirable 
accessory.  Lace  edging  and  ribbon  are  quite  essential  to  a 
dressy  completion. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8713  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  To  make  the 
basque-waist  for  a  iady  of  medium  size,  needs  two  yards  and 
three-fourths  of  dress  goods  forty  inches  wide,  with  one  yard 
of  satin  twenty  inches  wide.  Of  one  material,  it  calls  for  six 
yards  and  an  eighth  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  four  yards 
and  five-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  three- 
eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  an  eighth 
forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


LADIES’  BASQUE-WAIST  (Closed  at  the  Left  Side),  WITH 
SLASHED  WAIST-ORNAMENT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  S89.) 

No.  8688.— This  basque-waist  is  shown  differently  devel¬ 
oped  at  figure  D  09  in  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

The  slashed  waist-ornament  is  an  attractive  and  becoming 
accessory  of  this  basque-waist,  but  it  may  be  omitted  if  a  sim¬ 
ple  effect  be  desired.  Figured  dress  goods  and  plain  silk  are 
here  shown  in  combination,  and  an  outlining  of  jet  on  the 
waist-ornament  and  a  wrinkled  ribbon  belt  and  stock,  with 
large  bows  at  the  back,  add  to  the  stylish  effect.  A  lining 
closely  fitted  by  single  bust  darts  and  the  usual  seams  and 
closed  in  front  supports  the  waist,  which  has  a  fanciful  front 
composed  of  a  round  yoke  above  a  full,  drooping  front  that 
is  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  front  is  arranged  on 
a  fitted  lining-front  and  the  closing  is  made  along  the  left 
shoulder  and  under-arm  seams.  Under-arm  gores  separate  the 
front  from  the  back,  which  shows  fulness  below  the  shoulders 
plaited  to  a  point  at  the  bottom.  The  slashed  waist- ornament 
forms  a  broad,  nun-like  collar  at  the  top,  the  ends  of  the  collar 


rounding  away  prettily  at  the  back ;  it  extends  in  three  tapering 
straps  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  front,  the  straps  drooping  with 
the  front,  and  it  stands  out  quite  broadly  on  the  one-seam  leg-o’- 


Figure  No.  267  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Short  Empire  Coat.— The 
pattern  is  No.  8683,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  580.1 


mutton  sleeves,  which  are  gathered  at  the  top.  The  sleeves, 
which  are  made  over  coat-shaped  linings,  are  smooth  to  above 
the  elbow  and  expand  in  puffs  that  form  graceful  folds  at 
the  top.  The  standing  collar  is  closed  at  the  front. 

The  style  is  eminently  ap¬ 
propriate  for  making  up  fig¬ 
ured  or  plain  silk,  crepon, 
etc.,  for  dressy  wear,  com¬ 
bining  with  these  materials 
velvet,  silk  or  some  other  or- 
mimental  fabric.  Insertion, 
edging,  gimp  and  many  other 
trimmings  that  will  suggest 
themselves  to  the  tasteful 
modiste  are  appropriate  to 
the  style. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8688 
in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty-eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust  measure.  In 
the  combination  shown  for 
a  lady  of  medium  size,  the 
basque-waist  needs  two  yards 
and  five-eighths  of  dress 
goods  forty  inches  wide,  with 
three-fourths  of  a  yard  of  silk 
twenty  inches  wide.  Of  one 
fabric,  it  requires  four  yards 
and  three-eighths  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
and  three-fourths  thirty  inch¬ 
es  wide,  or  three  yards  and 
five-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  three- 
eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  tliree-fourths 
fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Front  View.  Back  View. 

adies’  Jacket,  with  Fly  Front.  (Known  as  the  Covert  Coat.) 
(For  Description  see  Pqge  580.) 
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LADIES’  YASSAR  BLOUSE.  (To  be  Smocked  or  Shirred.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  589.) 

No.  8697. — This  picturesque  blouse  is  illustrated  made  of 
light-blue  China  silk.  The  full  fronts  and  full  back  are  joined 
in  under-arm  seams  and  are  sep¬ 
arated  on  the  shoulders  by  the 
full,  one-seam  sleeves,  which 
extend  to  the  neck.  The  blouse 
may  be  smocked  to  deep,  round- 


yoke  depth  in  a  fanciful  design 
or  the  fulness  may  be  collected 
in  rows  of  shirrings,  as  preferred, 
the  upper  edge  in  each  instance 
being  finished  in  a  frill.  The 
front  edges  of  the  fronts  are 
hemmed,  and  the  smocking  or 
shirring  is  terminated  a  little 
back  of  the  hem  to  give  the 
effect  of  a  box-plait,  through 
which  the  closing  is  made  with 
buttons  and  button-holes.  A 
yoke-shaped  stay  made  with 
shoulder  seams  is  added  to  the 
blouse  and  to  it  the  seams  join¬ 
ing  the  side  edges  of  the  sleeves 
to  the  fronts  and  back  are  tacked. 

The  sleeves  are  smocked  or 
shirred  at  the  wrists  to  accord 
with  the  top,  the  lower  edges 
being  formed  in  frills,  and  a 
stay  is  added  when  the  sleeves 
are  shirred.  The  fulness  is  held 

in  at  the  Avaist  by  a  belt  with  pointed  ends  closed  in  front.  The 
smocking  is  done  with  black  silk  and  the  belt  and  the  simulated 
box-plait  are  outlined  Avith  fancy  stitching  also  done  in  black.  This 

smocking  de- 
signistreated 
in  detail  else- 
Avhere  in  this 
Delineator, 
and  full  gen¬ 
eral  direc¬ 
tions,  with 
numerous 
designs,  are 
given  in  our 
pamphlet, 
S706  “  Smocking 


tints  or  restful  grays,  with  the  smocking  done  in  a  contrasting 
color,  or  Avith  the.shirring  and  a  dainty  trimming  of  lace. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8697  in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  To  make  the  blouse  for 
a  lady  of  medium  size,  calls  for  six  yards  and  three-fourths  of 

material  twenty-two  inches  Avide,  or  five 
yards  thirty  inches  wide,  or  four  yards 
and  an  eighth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or 


Ladies’ 


Front  View. 

Military  Tab  Basqpe.  (Also 
the  Slashed  Basque.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  581 . ) 


8700 

'Back  View. 


three  yards  and  a  half  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
Is.  or  25  cents. 


made  of 
A  lining 


8706 


8706 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Ladies’  Box— Reefer,  with  Removable  Storm  Hood.  (Also  Known  as  the  Golfing 

(For  Description  see  Page  582.)  0| 


and  Fancy  Stitches,”  which  costs  6d.  (by  post  7£d.)  or  15  cents. 

The  blouse  Avill  be  comfortable  and  pretty  for  home  wear 
developed  in  flannel,  flannelette,  cashmere  or  soft  silk  in  light 


LADIES’  TUCKED  BLOUSE-WAIST. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  590.) 

No.  8731. — This  stylish  blouse- Avaist  is  pictured 
taffeta  silk  and  decorated  with  chiffon  and  ribbon, 
fitted  by  double  bust  darts  and  the  regular  seams  insures  a  trim 
adjustment.  The  full  fronts  extend  to  Avitliin  square-yoke 
depth  on  the  lining  and  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  at  the  waist¬ 
line  and  droop  slightly  at  the  center ;  its  upper  edge  is  sewed 
to  the  lining  under  a  square  yoke  that  is  laid  in  deep,  down- 
Avard-turning  tucks,  and  an  applied  box-plait  conceals  the  clos¬ 
ing  and  is  decorated  at  each  side  with  a  frill  of  chiffon,  the 
box-plait  drooping  with  the  front  and  extending  to  the  neck. 

Under-arm  gores  separate 
the  fronts  from  the  seamless 
back,  which  has  fulness  at 
the  bottom  laid  in  closely  lap¬ 
ped  backward-turning  plaits 
and  is  tucked  to  yoke  depth 
at  the  top  to  correspond  with 
the  front-yoke.  The  stand¬ 
ing  collar  is  encircled  with  a 
ribbon  stock  that  is  boAved 
stylishly  at  the  back  and 
above  it  rises  a  frill  of  chif¬ 
fon.  Over  coat-shaped  sleeves 
are  arranged  three-quarter 
length  puffs  that  are  gathered 
at  the  top  and  bottom  and  are 
rendered  novel  by  a  group  of 
four  tucks  that  appear  con¬ 
tinuous  with  the  loAver  tucks 
in  the  front  and  back.  The 
sleeves  are  faced  below  the 
puffs  and  roll-up  cuffs  that 
flare  stylishly  complete  them. 

Silk  in  plain  or  fancy 
weaves  and  dark  and  light 
colors  is  chosen  for  blouse- 
waists  of  this  kind  and  so  am 
soft  cashmere,  vailing  and 
crepon.  Ribbon  and  lace  or 
chiffon  are  quite  essential  to 
mode,  but  they  need  not  be  lavishly  used, 

in  order  to 


Coat.) 


the  dressiness  of  the 


nor  is  it  necessary  to  select  an  expensive  variety 
attain  the  dainty  air  that  all  such  trimmings  impart. 
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We  have  pattern  No.  8731  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  blouse-waist  will 
require  six  yards  and  a  fourth  of 
goods  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or 
four  yards  and  three-fourths  thirty 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  seven- 
eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three 


Front  View. 

Ladies’  Basque,  with  Habit  Back.  (Gored 
to  the  Shoulders  at  the  Front  and 
Back  and  to  be  Made  With  or 
Without  the  Notched  Collar.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  582.) 


yards  and  three- eighths  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
Is.  or  25  cents. 

- + - 

LADIES’  BASQUE-WAIST.  (To  be  Made  with  a  High  Neck  or 
a  Moderately  Low  Square  Neck,  with  Full-Length 
or  Three-Quarter  Length  Puff  Sleeves  and 
With  or  Without  the  Bertha  Collar.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  590.) 

No.  8692.— Another  view  of  this  basque-waist  may  he  ob¬ 
tained  by  referring  to  figure  No.  253  T  in  this  magazine. 

The  basque- waist  is  very  dressy  and  is  here  pictured  in  a 
handsome  combination 
of  plain  and  figured 
silk  and  plain  lace  net, 
with  ribbon  in  two 
widths  and  lace  edg¬ 
ing  for  decoration.  It 
may  be  made  suitable 
for  day  or  evening 
wear,  as  the  pattern 
provides  for  a  high 
neck  or  a  moderately 
low  square  neck  and 
for  full-length  or  three- 
quarter  length  sleeves. 

The  full  fronts  and 
full,  seamless  back  are 
joined  in  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams  and 
extend  to  within  yoke 
depth  of  the  neck  on 
the  high-necked  lining, 
which  is  closely  fitted 
by  single  bust  darts, 
under-arm  and  side- 
back  gores  and  a  cen¬ 
ter  seam.  The  closing 
is  made  at  the  center  of 
the  front.  The  fronts 
are  gathered  at  the  top 

and  above  the  waist-line  and  laid  in  overlapping,  forward-turn¬ 
ing  plaits  at  the  bottom,  the  fulness  being  drawn  well  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  ;  and  at  the  back  the  fulness  is  drawn  well  to  the  center  by 

4 


gathers  at  the  top  and  three  backward-turning  plaits  at  each  side 
of  the  center  at  the  bottom.  When  the  waist  is  made  with  a  high 
neck,  the  lining  is  covered  above  the  full  portions  with  a 
puff  section  of  lace  net  that  extends  up  on  the  high  stand¬ 
ing  collar  and  forms  a  frill  above  the  collar,  the  frill  being 
cut  in  tabs  that  are  bordered  with  a  frill  of  lace  edging 
and  decorated  at  intervals  with  loop  bows  of  baby  ribbon. 
The  puff  section  is  gathered  at  the  lower  edge  and  along 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  collar.  A  handsome  Bertha  col¬ 
lar  in  two  sections  lies  smoothly  on  the  basque-waist ;  it 
is  shaped  to  form  two  long  slender  points  at  the  front  and 
back  and  a  deeper  and  broader  point  over  each  sleeve  and 
its  free  edges  are  decorated  with  a  frill  of  lace  edging,  a 
double  row  of  similar  edging  decorated 
at  the  center  with  a  row  of  baby  rib¬ 
bon  that  is  arranged  in  loop  bows  at 
regular  intervals  forming  a  pretty  ruche 
at  the  upper  edge.  The  full  puff  sleeves 
extend  below  the  elbow  on  their  coat¬ 
shaped  linings,  which  are  faced  below 
the  sleeves  to  have  the  effect  of  close 
cuffs  or  cut  away  below  the  sleeves,  as 
preferred.  The  three-quarter  length 
sleeves  are  completed  with  bands  that 
are  covered  with  a  wrinkled  ribbon  on 
which  bows  are  tacked  at  the  outside 
and  inside  of  the  arm.  A  stylish  gir¬ 
dle  that  is  pointed  at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  in  front  is  laid  in  three  upturned 
folds  that  spread  at  the  front  and  lap 
closely  at  the  sides  and  back ;  it  is 
fastened  at  the  back  under  a  stylish 
bow  of  ribbon. 

Combinations  are  suggested  or  one 
material  may  be  used  throughout  and 
the  occasions  for  which  the  basque- 
waist  is  intended  will  influence  the  se¬ 
lection  of  material  and  trimming.  Silk 
will  be  at  all  times  attractive,  and  soft  wool  goods  like  crepon  or 
wool  canvas  may  be  chosen.  Lace,  passementerie  and  spangled 
trimming  are  available  for  decoration.  A  combination  of  white 
and  yellow  changeable  silk  and  white  brocade,  the  latter  for 
the  Bertha  collar,  would  be  notably  artistic. 

We  have  pattern  No.  S692  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  basque-waist  requires  four  yards  and  three- 
fourths  of  taffeta  silk,  with  a  yard  and  seven-eighths  of  satin 
each  twenty  inches  wide,  and  three-eighths  of  a  yard  of  lace 
net  twenty-seven  inches  wide.  Of  one  material,  it  needs  six 
yards  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  three-eighths 


8703 

Back  View. 


Front  View. 


Back  View. 


Ladies’  Basque-Waist. 
(For  Description  see  Page  583.) 


thirty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  three-fourths  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  a  fourth  forty-four  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 
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LADIES’  BABY  WAIST.  (To  be  Made  with  a  High  or  Round 
Neck  and  with  Full-Length  or  Elbow  Puff  Sleeves.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  591.) 

No.  8707. — This  waist  is  shown  differently  developed  at  figure 


fine  texture  and  eamel’s-hair,  serge,  etc.  are  suitable  materials. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8707  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  waist  needs  four  yards  and  three-fourths  of  ma¬ 
terial  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  five-eighths  thir¬ 
ty  inches  wide, 


Ladies’  Basque -Waist,  with  Tab  Collar  and  Mushroom  Puff  Sleeves. 

(For  Description  see  Page  584.) 


No.  259  T 


in  this  magazine.  At  figure  A 118  on  the  Ladies’ 
Plate  for  Winter,  1896-’97,  it  is  again  illustrated. 

A  becoming  and  exceedingly  fashionable  style  of  full  waist  is 
here  shown  made  of  a  soft  variety  of  plain  dress  goods.  The 
full  fronts  and  full  back  are  shaped  low  in  rounding  outline  at 
the  top,  where  they  are  gathered,  and  the  fulness  is  drawn  to 
the  center  at  the  lower  edge  by  gathers  that 
are  concealed  under  an  applied  belt.  Under¬ 
arm  gores  give  a  smooth  effect  at  the  sides. 

The  waist  is  made  over  a  high-necked,  fitted 
lining  and  is  closed  at  the  center  of  the  front. 

It  may  be  made  high-necked  and  finished  with 
a  standing  collar,  the  lining  being  faced  to 
give  the  effect  of  a  round  yoke,  and  a  ribbon 
stock  being  ad-  8713 


instance  and  beading, 


waist  is  closed  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  front.  The  full 
fronts,  which  are  arranged 
over  lining  fronts  fitted  by 
double  bust  darts,  are 
turned  under  at  the  top 
and  shirred  to  form  a  frill 


justed  about  the 
collar ;  or  the 
lining  may  be 
cut  away  a  little 
above  the  full 
portions.  The 
puff  sleeves 
may  be  in  full 
length  or  in 
elbow  length, 
as  desired,  the 
puffs  extending 
to  the  elbow  on 
the  close-fitting 
sleeves.  In  el¬ 
bow  length  the 
sleeves  are  fin¬ 
ished  with  bands 
that  are  trim¬ 
med  with  two 
rows  of  passe¬ 
menterie  and  be¬ 
tween  the  rows 
with  a  wrinkled 
ribbon  formed 
in  loops  at  the 
front  and  back 
of  the  arm.  Pas¬ 
sementerie  fol¬ 
lows  the  upper 

edge  of  the  full  portions,  and  a  ribbon  belt  is  worn. 

Waists  of  this  style  always  have  an  air  of  youth  and  grace 
that  is  eminently  becoming.  Silk  of  all  kinds,  novelties  of  soft, 


8713 


Ladies’  Basque-Waist. 
Empire  Girdle, 


Front  View.  Back  View. 

(To  be  Closed  at  the  Back  or  at  the  Left  Side  and  Made  with  a  Deep  or  Shallow 
with  a  High  or  Round  Neck  and  with  Full-Length  or  Short  Puff  Sleeves.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  584.) 


heading ;  they  are  also  shirred  at  the  bottom  at  each  side  of  the 
closing  and  droop  prettily  over  a  softly  twisted  belt  of  ribbon. 
Stylish  jacket-fronts  open  widely  all  the  way  down  over  the  full 


or  three  yards 


and  an  eighth 


thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  two 
yards  and  a  half 
forty-fourinches 
wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  Is.  or  25 
cents. 


LADIES’  EVEN¬ 


ING  WAIST, 
IN  LOUIS  XV. 


STYLE.  (To  be 
Made  with  Full- 
Length  Sleeves 
having  Mush¬ 
room  Puffs 
or  with  Short 
Mushroom 
Sleeves.) 

(For  Illustrations 
see  Page  591.) 

No.  8721.— 
This  waist  may 
be  observed 

again  at  figure  No.  258  T  in  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 
r  This  is  an  exceedingly  picturesque  evening  waist  in  Louis 
XV .  stjde  and  may  be  made  with  full-length  sleeves  having 
mushroom  puffs  or  with  short  mushroom  sleeves.  Dresden  silk, 
white  chiffon  and  white  satin  are  combined  in  the  waist  in  this 

pearl  passementerie  and  lace  edging  pro¬ 
vide  the  decoration.  The 
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fronts  and  are  folded  back  at  the  top  in  large  three-cornered 
revers  that  are  faced  with  the  satin.  Under-arm  and  side-back 
gores  and  a  curving  center  seam  complete  the  close  adjustment, 
and  the  parts  are  sprung  below  the  waist  to  produce  stylish  out¬ 
standing  tlute-like  folds.  The  center  seam  of  the  back  is  dis- 
continued  a 
short  distance 
from  the  top  and 
the  backs  are 
turned  over  in 
pointed  revers 
that  are  faced 
with  satin.  Be¬ 
tween  the  revers 
a  full  yoke  of 
chiffon  is  reveal¬ 
ed  ;  it  is  turned 
under  and  shirr¬ 
ed  at  the  top  to 
form  a  frill  head¬ 
ing,  and  is  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  arrang¬ 
ed  on  a  smooth 
yoke-lining. 

The  mushroom 
putt's  are  turned 
underat  the  top 
and  shirred  to 
form  a  frill  head¬ 
ing  that  is  con¬ 
tinuous  with  the 
frilled  upper 
edges  at  the 
front  and  back ; 

they  are  gathered  at  the  bottom  and  drop  below  the  shoulders 
in  1830  style,  shoulder  straps  overlaid  with  pearl  passemen¬ 
teriecrossing  the  shoulders  and  appar¬ 
ently  upholding  the  waist.  The  long 
elose-tttting  sleeves  are  shaped  in  Vene¬ 
tian  points  at  the  wrists  and  a  frill  of 
lace  edging  gives  a  dainty  touch. 

Two  colors  and  styles  of  silk  will  be 
seen  in  a  basque-waist  of  this  kind  and 
mousseline  de  soie  or  chiffon  will  be 
combined  with  silk  and  sometimes 
velvet  and  silk  or  velvet  and  satin  will 
form  a  dressy  combination.  The  rich 
spangled  and  jewelled  trimmings  and 

8697 


to  forty-two  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size, 
the  waist  needs  five  yards  and  a  fourth  of  Dresden  silk  twenty 
inches  wdde,  with  five-eighths  of  .a  yard  of  chiffon  forty-five 
inches  wide,  and  one  yard  of  white  satin  twenty  inches  wide  for 
facings,  etc.  Of  one  material,  it  requires  six  yards  and  three- 


Ladies’  Basque-Waist  (Closed  at  the  Left  Side),  with  Slashed  Waist-Ornament. 

(For  Description  see  Page  585.) 


eighths  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  three-fourths 
thirty  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  three-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  three  yards 


fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


LADIES’  BLOUSE  OR  SHIRT-WAIST,  WITH 
TURN-DOWN  COLLAR. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  592.) 
stylish  blouse  may  be  again 


REMOVABLE 


seen  at 


figure 


Front  View.  Back  View. 

Ladies’  Vassar  Blouse.  (To  be  Smocked  or  Shirred.) 
(For  Description  see  Page  586.) 


pearl  passementerie  or  embroidered  or  jetted  bands  will  be  used 
for  decoration. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8721  in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  thirty 


No.  8737.— This 

A 119  on  the  Ladies’  Plate  for  Winter,  1896-’97. 

Striped  cloth  is  here  illustrated  in  the  blouse,  which  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  machine-stitching  and  made  with  a  white  linen  re¬ 
movable  collar.  The  fronts  of  the 
shirt-waist  are  closed  at  the  center  with 
button-holes  and  buttons  through  a  box- 
plait  formed  at  the  front  edge  of  the 
right  front,  and  the  fulness  at  each  side 
of  the  plait  is  disposed  in  five  small 
box-plaits  that  are  sewed  along  their 
under  folds  from  the  top  to  the  bust 
and  fall  out  in  soft  folds  below.  The 
seamless  back  is  laid  in  four  back- 
ward-turning  plaits  at  each  side  of  the 
center,  the  plaits  being  closely  lapped 
at  the  waist-line  and  spreading  with 
fan  effect  above ;  it  is  joined  to  a 
pointed  bias  yoke  shaped  by  a  center 
seam.  A  belt  of  the  material  having 
pointed  ends  confines  the  fulness  in 
front  becomingly.  The  neck  is  finish¬ 
ed  with  a  fittted  band,  to  which  the 
removable  turn-down  collar  is  attached 
with  studs.  The  collar  has  square 
ends  that  flare  prettily  and  is  made 
with  a  high  band,  the  ends  of  which 
separate  slightly  above  the  stud.  The 
full  bishop  shirt-sleeves  are  gathered 
at  the  top  and  bottom  and  are  made 
with  openings  that  are  finished  with 
underlaps  and  pointed  overlaps  in 
regular  shirt  sleeve  style,  the  laps  be¬ 
ing  closed  with  a  button  hole  and 
button  at  the  bottom;  the  sleeves  are  finished  with  straight  cuffs 
that  have  square  ends  closed  with  link  buttons. 

Taffeta  silk  in  changeable  hues  or  in  stripes,  checks  or  figures 
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will  be  chosen  for  a  waist  of  this  kind  and  a  white  linen  collar 
will  be  chic  and  becoming.  Crepon,  cashmere  and  some  light¬ 
weight  fancy  wool  goods  are  also  available  for  the  mode. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8737  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  blouse  needs 
five  yards  and  an  eighth  of  goods 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  three-fourths  thirty 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and 
a  half  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or 
two  yards  and  seven-eighths  for¬ 
ty-four  inches  wide.  The  collar 


Front  View. 


La  mxs’  Tucked  Blouse- Waist. 
(For  Description  see  Page  58G.) 


calls  for  half  a  yard  of  linen  thirty-six  inches  wide,  with  the  same 
quantity  of  coarse  linen  or  muslin  thirty-six  inches  wide  for 
interlinings.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or 
25  cents. 


plait  is  arranged  at  the  front  edge  of  the  right  front  and  the 
plaits  in  the  front  and  back  are  tacked  to  stays  at  the  waist¬ 
line.  Three  downward-turning  tucks  are  taken  up  in  each  front 
above  the  bust  and  they  appear  continuous  with  tucks  in  the 
bishop  shirt  sleeves,  which  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
The  sleeves  are  slashed  at  the  outside  of  the  arm  and  finished 
with  underlaps  that  are  continued  along  both  edges  of  the 
slash;  they  have  roll-up  culls  rounded  at  the  corners  and 
closed  with  link  buttons  and  the  lower  end  of  each  slash  is 
closed  with  a  hook  and  loop.  The  tucks  in  the  front  and 
sleeves  are  bordered  with  lace  edging.  The  neck  is  finished 
with  a  shaped  neck-band.  The  removable  turn-down  collar 
has  square  ends  that  flare  stylishly  and  is  made  with  a  high 

band,  the  ends  of 
which  separate 
above  the  stud. 

Taffeta  silk,  fig¬ 
ured,  striped,  plain, 
plaided  or  checked 
or  in  the  fascinating 
changeable  varie¬ 
ties  may  be  selected 
for  the  blouse  and  a 
white  linen  collar 
will  be  effective 
and  stylish.  Cash- 
mere  and  some  of 
the  bright  novelty 
goods  will  also  be 
chosen.  A  pretty 
blouse  is  of  striped 
silk-and-wool  nov¬ 
elty  goods  showing 
an  admixture  of 
brown,  red  and 
green  tones  softly 
blended.  This 
waist  could  be  suit¬ 
ably  worn  with  a 
skirt  of  almost  any 
kind. 

for  ladies  from 
For  a  lady  of 


Bowk  View. 


We  have  pattern  No.  8691  in  thirteen  sizes 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure. 


LADIES’  BLOUSE  OR  SHIRT-WAIST, 

WITH  REMOVABLE  TURN¬ 
DOWN  COLLAR. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  592.) 

No.  8691. — At  figure  A  127  on  the 
Ladies’  Plate  for  Winter,  1896-’97, 
this  blouse  is  again  illustrated. 

This  is  one  of  the  newest  styles  of 
blouse  or 
shirt  -  waist ; 
it  is  here  pic¬ 
tured  made 
of  taffeta 
silk,  with  a 
removabl  e 
white  linen 
collar.  The 
back  has  ful¬ 
ness  laid  in 
three  back¬ 
ward-turn¬ 
ing  plaits  at 
each  side  of 
the  center, 
the  plaits  be¬ 
ing  closely 
lapped  at  the 
waist-line 
and  spread¬ 
ing  gradually  above,  and  it  is  joined  to  a  double-pointed  yoke 
that  is  hollowed  out  prettily  between  the  points.  Under-arm 
gores  separate  the  back  from  the  fronts,  which  have  becoming 
fulness  collected  in  gathers  at  the  neck  edge  and  in  forward¬ 
turning  plaits  at  the  waist-line  at  each  side  of  an  applied  box- 
plait,  through  which  the  closing  is  made  with  studs.  The  box- 


Front  View. 


Back  View. 

Ladies’  Basque-Waist.  (To  be  Made  with  a  High 
Neck  or  a  Moderately  Low  Square  Neck,  with 
Full-Length  or  Three-Quarter  Length  Puff  Sleeves 
and  With  or  Without  the  Bertha  Collar.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  587.) 


medium  size,  the  blouse  needs  six  yards  of  material  twenty- 
two  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  three  yards  and  five-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide. 
The  collar  requires  half  a  yard  of  material  and  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  coarse  linen  each  thirty-six  inches  wide,  the  latter  being 
used  for  interlinings.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 
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LADIES’  DRESS  SLEEVE,  WITH  MUSHROOM  PUFF  THAT 
MAY  BE  IN  BUTTERFLY  EFFECT.  (To  be  Made  in 
Full  Length  or  in  a  Short  Puff.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  593.) 

No.  1184. — The  puff  of  this  sleeve  is  radically  different  from 
the  style  popular  last  year  and  is  a  novelty  that  finds  many 
admirers.  The  variations  possible  in  the  shape  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  mode.  Silk  was  used  for  the 
sleeve,  which  may  be  made  in  a  short  puff  for 
evening  waists  or  in  full  length  for  day  wear.  The 
close-fitting  coat  sleeve  may  be  plain  at  the  wrist 
or  it  may  be 
shaped  in  a  Ve¬ 
netian  point  on 
the  upper  side 
and  decorated 
with  a  frill  of 
lace.  The  puff 
is  short  and  ex¬ 
pands  with  the 
effect  of  a  mush¬ 
room  ;  it  is  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top 
and  bottom  and, 
if  a  butterfly  ef¬ 
fect  be  desired, 
it  is  gathered 
through  the  cen¬ 
ter  on  the  upper 
side  and  tacked 
to  position. 

Any  of  the 
stylish  Autumn 
dress  goods  now 
shown  may  be 
adapted  to  this 
mode,  and  the 
usual  finish  for 
the  full-length 
sleeve  is  a  frill 
of  lace  gathered, 

side-plaited  or  box-plaited,  according  to  the  fulness  admired. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1184  in  eight  sizes  for  ladies  from  nine 
to  sixteen  inches,  arm  measure,  measuring  the  arm  about  an 
inch  below  the  bottom  of  the  arm’s-eye.  For  a 
lady  whose  arm  measures  eleven  inches  as  described, 
a  pair  of  full-length  sleeves  will  need  three  yards 
of  goods  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
and  three-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 


LADIES’  NINE-GORED  SKIRT,  SMOOTH-FITTING  AT  THE 
FRONT  AND  SIDES  AND  TO  BE  GATHERED  OR  PLAITED 
AT  THE  BACK.  (Desirable  for  Silk,  Satin,  Velvet 
and  Other  Narrow  Materials.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  593.) 

No.  8735. — Other  views  of  this  skirt  are  given  at  figures  Nos. 

265  T  and  266  T  in  this  number  of  The 
Delineator,  and  at  figures  A  116  and 
A 117  on  the  Ladies’  Plate  for  Winter, 
1896-97. 

For  narrow  materials  this  skirt  is 


Ladies’  Baby  Waist. 


8707 

Front  View. 

(To  be  Made  with  a 


8707 

Back  View. 

Neck  and  with  Full-Length  or  Elbow  Puff 


Front  View. 


High  or  Round 
«  Sleeves.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  588.) 


especially  recommended.  It  is  here  pictured  made  up  both  in  vel¬ 
vet  and  silk.  Nine  gores  are  comprised  in  it — a  front-gore,  two 
gores  at  each  side  and  four  back-gores.  The  front  and  side  gores 

are  dartless 
and  smooth  at 
the  top,  and  the 
back-gores  may 
be  box-plaited  or 
gathered  and 
fall  in  large 
flutes,  while  the 
shaping  at  the 
sides  produces 
only  a  few  shal¬ 
low  ripples  be¬ 
low  the  hips. 
The  skirt  meas¬ 
ures  five  yards 
round  at  the 
foot  in  the  me¬ 
dium  sizes  and 
flares  broadly  in 
front.  The  skirt 
is  finished  with 
a  belt  and  the 
placket  is  at  the 
center  seam. 

For  silk,  vel¬ 
vet,  satin  and 
many  narrow- 
width  goods  the 


Back  View. 


(For  Description  see  Page  588.) 


Ladies’  Evening  Waist,  in  Louis  XV.  Style.  (To  be  Made  with  Full-Length  Sleeves  having  Mushroom  Puffs 

or  with  Short  Mushroom  Sleeves.) 

skirt  will  be  a 
favored  mode ; 
it  may  be  trim¬ 
med  with  bands  of  flat  garniture  or  left  plain,  as  preferred. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8735  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty 
to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size, 
the  skirt  requires  ten  yards  and  a  half  of  material  twenty-two 


thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  seven-eighths  forty-four 
inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  three-fourths  fifty  inches  wide. 
A  pair  of  short  sleeves  will  require  two  yards  twenty- 
two,  thirty  or  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  seven- 
eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  three-fourths 
fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


inches  wide,  or  nine  yards  and  three-fourths  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  six  yards  and  three-fourths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  five 
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yards  and  three-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  five  yards 
and  an  eighth  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d  or 
oO  cents. 

- -• - 

LADIES  DRESS  SLEEVE,  WITH  DOUBLE  MUSHROOM  PUFF. 

(To  be  Made  in  Fold  Length  or  in  a  Short  Double  Puff.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  594.) 

No.  1187.— This  handsome  sleeve  is  made  of  soft  woollen 
goods.  It  consists  of  a  two-seam  coat-shaped  sleeve  having  a 
double  mushroom  puff 
at  the  top.  The  novelty 
and  picturesqueness  of 
the  style  will  be  pleas¬ 
ing  to  many  and  the 
sleeve  bids  fair  to  win 
popularity  for  itself. 

The  puff  is  gathered 
at  the  top  and  bottom 
and  again  about  mid¬ 
way  between  to  form 
a  double  puff.  The 
sleeve  may  be  in  full 
length,  or  for  evening 
waists  it  may  be  sim¬ 
ply  a  short  double  puff. 

Silk,  canvas,  cash- 
mere,  Henrietta,  or  any 
soft  woollen  goods  will 
be  admirably  suited  to 
this  style.  A  fashion¬ 
able  completion  is  a  frill 
of  lace  drooping  from 
the  wrist  edges  over  the 
hands.  It  is  usually 
set  on  underneath  and 
requires  no  heading. 

We  have  pattern  No. 

1187  in  eight  sizes  for 

ladies  from  nine  to  sixteen  inches,  arm  measure,  measuring  the 
arm  about  an  inch  below  the  bottom  of  the  arm’s-eye.  To 

make  a  pair  of  full-length  sleeves 
for  a  lady  whose  arm  measures 
eleven  inches  as  described,  requires 
four  yards  and  three-eighths  of 
goods  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  an 
eighth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  and  a  half  forty-four  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  fourth 
fifty  inches  wide.  A  pair  of  short 
sleeves  will  need  three  yards  and 


8737 


8737 

Front  View.  View. 

Ladies  Blouse  or  Siiirt-Waist,  with  Removable  Turn-Down  Collar. 

(For  Description  see  Page  589.) 


six,  forty-four  or  fifty  inches  wide. 
10  cents. 


Price  of  pattern,  5d. 


8691 


Front  View 
Ladies’ 


Blouse  or  Shirt-Waist,  with  Removable  Turn-Down  Collar. 
(For  Description  see  Page  590.) 


three-eighths  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  three- 
fourths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty- 


ADIES  Cl  CLING  OR  RA1NY-DAY  SKIRT,  CONVERTIBL1- 
INTO  A  SKIRT  FOR  ORDINARY  WEAR  BY  AN 
EXTENSION-PIECE  WHICH  BUTTONS 
ON  UNDERNEATH. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  594.) 

No.  8  <  02. —This  skirt  is  entirely  new  in  design  and  is  destinec 
to  be  extremely  popular  It  is  pictured  made  of  drab  cloth  anti 
finished  with  machme-stitching.  The  skirt  is  composed  of  fivo 
gores-a  front-gore  that  is  perfectly  smooth  at  the  top,  a  gore 
at  each  side  that  is  fitted  by  a  dart,  and  two  back-gores  that  are 

compactly  gathered  at 
the  top  and  fall  in 
soft,  flute-like  folds.  In 
cycling  length  the  skirt 
measures  a  little  ovei 
three  yards  and  three- 
fourths  round  at  the 
bottom  in  the  medium 
sizes ;  it  is  finished 
with  a  deep  liem-fac- 
ing,  and  a  fly  is  double- 
stitched  to  it  along  the 
top  of  the  hem  facing. 
The  extension  piece  is 
added  when  the  skirt 
is  desired  in  walking- 
length;  it  is  secured 
with  buttons  on  it  and 
button-holes  in  the  fly. 
The  fly  and  extension- 
piece  are  made  with 
seams  corresponding 
with  the  seams  of  the 
skirt.  With  the  ex¬ 
tension  piece  the  skirt 
measures  a  little  over 
four  yards  and  a  half 
lound  at  the  bottom  m  the  medium  sizes.  A  pocket  is  inserted 
m  the  right  side-front  seam  and  the  top  of  the  skirt  is  finished 


Back  View. 
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with  a  belt,  the  placket  being  finished  at  the  left  side-front  seam. 
A  hem  facing  double-stitched  at  the  top  finishes  the  extension. 
Such  materials  as  whipcord,  cloth,  tweed,  cheviot  and  cravan- 

ette,  as  well  as  corduroy  and 
all-wool  materials  like  serge, 
etc.,  will  be  made  up  in  this 
manner,  with  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  Machine-stitch¬ 
ing  will  provide  the  finish. 


yards  and  a  fourth  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and 
five-eighths  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents. 

— - ♦ - 

PLAITED  TAM-O’-SIIANTER  CAP.  (Known  as  the 
Douglas  Cap.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  594.) 

No.  1183.— This  jaunty  Tam-O’-Shanter  cap  is  known  as  the 
Douglas  cap.  It  is  shown  made  of  navy-blue  cloth.  The  full, 
seamless  crown  is  arranged  at  the  bottom  in  side-plaits  all  turning 
from  a  double  box-plait  at  the  left  side  of  the  front,  where  the  cap 
rises  to  a  becoming  height.  A  band  that  fits  the  head  closely  is 
joined  to  the  crown  and  overlaid  with  velvet  ribbon,  which  ends 
in  a  stylish  bow  at  the  left 
side.  Under  the  bow  are  JF 

fastened,  with  jaunty  effect, 
two  upright  quill  feathers. 

The  cap  is  lined  with  silk. 


1184 


Ladies’  Dress  Sleeve,  with  Mushroom  Puff  that 
may  be  in  Butterfly  Effect.  (To  be  Made 
in  Pull  Length  or  in  a  Short  Puff.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  531.) 


8735 

Side- Front  View. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8702  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty 
to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size, 
the  skirt  needs  eight  yards  and  a  fourth  of  goods  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  six  yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  six  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  five 


8735 

Side- Back  View. 

Ladies’  Nine-Gored  -Skirt,  Smooth-Fitting  at  the  Front  and 
Sides  and  to  be  Gathered  or  Plaited  at  the  Back.  (Desir¬ 
able  for  Silk,  Satin,  Velvet  and  Other  Narrow  Materials.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  591.) 

Velvet,  corduroy  ana  materials  sucn  as  cheviot,  serge,  etc., 
to  match  special  suits  will  develop  this  cap  satisfactorily  for 
bicycling,  tennis,  yachting  and  general  outdoor  wear. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1183  in  seven  sizes  from  siN1  to  seven 
and  a  half,  cap  sizes,  or  from  nineteen  inches  and  a  fourth  to 
twenty-three  inches  and  three-fourths,  head  measures.  To  make 
the  cap  for  a  person  wearing  a  No.  cap  or  whose  head  meas¬ 
ures  twenty-one  inches  and  a  half  requires  five-eighths  of  a  yard 
of  material  twenty-four  or  more  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
5d.  or  10  cents. 

- ♦ - 

LADIES’  THREE-QUARTER  LENGTH  DRESS  SLEEVE,  WITH 
PUFF  AND  RUFFLE  IN  ONE.  (To  be  Made  With  or 
Without  the  Handkerchief  Cap.) 

(For  Illustrations  sec  Page  595.) 

No.  1186.— The  material  used  for  this  dress  sleeve  is  a  silk- 
and-wool  mixture.  The  sleeve  is  made  in  three-quarter  length; 
it  is  a  large  puff,  gathered  at  the  top  and  again  far  enough  from 
the  lower  edge  to  form  a  deep  ruffle  that  is  deeper  at  the  out¬ 
side  than  at  the  inside  of  the  arm.  The  ruffle  is  bordered  with  a 
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row  of  lace. 
The  puff  is 
supported  by 
a  two  -  seam 
lining  which 
extends  to 
the  top  of  the 
ruffle,  and 
over  it  falls 
a  deep,  lace- 
edged  hand¬ 
kerchief  cap 
that  ripples 
prettily  and 
falls  in  four 
deep  points. 
The  sleeve 

is  perfectly  adapted  to  soft  woollens,  silks  or  other  materials 
of  soft  texture,  and  will  be  daintily  trimmed. 

A\  e  have  pattern  No.  1186  in  eight  sizes  for  ladies  from  nine 
to  sixteen  inches  arm  measure,  measuring  the  arm  about  an 
inch  below  the  bottom  of  the  arm’s-eye.  For  a  lady  whose  arm 
measures  eleven  inches  as  described,  a  pair  of  sleeves  will  require 
three  yards  and  three-fourths  of  goods  twenty-two  inches  wide, 


Ladies’  Dress  Sleeve, 
Double  Mushroom 
(To  be  Made  in 
Length  or  in  a 
Double  Puff.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  592.) 


WITH 

Puff. 

Full 

Short, 


1187 


LADIES’  BICYCLE  SKIRT,  EXTENDED  TO  FORM  A  DEEP 
HEM  AND  KNICKERBOCKER  LEGS. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  595.) 

No.  1189. — This  new  and  ingenious  bicycle  skirt  is  pictured 
made  of  mixed  cheviot.  It  comprises  a  narrow  front-portion 
and  a  wide 
back-portion 
that  is  ar¬ 
ranged  in  two 
triple  box- 
plaits  at  the 
back,  the 
plaits  spread¬ 
ing  toward 
the  bottom  of 
the  skirt.  In 
front  of  the 
box-plaits  a 
short  gather¬ 
ing  at  each 
side  adjusts 
the  skirt  over 
the  hips.  The 
skirt  is  long 
enough  to 

turn  under  for  a  deep  hem  that  is  double-stitched  at  the  top,  and 
also  to  form  Knickerbocker  legs  that  are  gathered  at  the  lower 
edges  and  finished  with  bands.  The  side  edges  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  legs  are  bound 
and  the  bands  are  clos¬ 
ed  about  the  knee  with 
buttons  and  button¬ 
holes.  The  seams  join¬ 
ing  the  front  and  back 
portions  are  terminated 


Plaited  Tam-O’-Shanter  Cap. 

Douglas  Cap.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  593.) 


11$} 

(Known  as  the 


8702 

8702 

Side- Front  View.  Side- hack  View. 

Ladies’  Cycling  or  Rainy-Day  Skirt,  Convertible  into  a  Skirt  for  Ordinary  Wear  by  an  Extension 

Piece  which  Buttons  On  Underneath. 

(For  Description  see  Page  592.) 

or  two  yards  and  three-fourths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
and  a  half  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  forty-four  or 
fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  fid.  or  10  cents. 


8702 


some  distance  from  the  top 
below  triple-pointed  laps 
which  are  joined  to  the 
front  portion  and  through 
which  the  skirt  is  closed 
with  buttons  and  button¬ 
holes.  The  top  of  the 
back  portion  is  finished 
with  a  belt  which  closes  in 
front  and  the  top  of  the 
front  and  laps  is  finished 
with  a  belt  section  that  is 
fastened  to  the  belt  with 
hooks  and  loops.  At  the 
lower  edge  the  skirt  meas¬ 
ures  nearly  three  yards 
and  three-eighths  round 
in  the  medium  sizes. 

The  excellence  of  this 
style  of  bicycle  skirt  is 
very  apparent.  All  kinds 
of  cloth  in  tan,  brown, 
blue  or  gray  used  for  cycl¬ 
ing  costumes  may  be  se¬ 
lected  for  the  skirt  and 
stitching  and  buttons  will 
provide  a  neat  finish. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1189  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty 
to  thirty-six  inches, waist  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size, 
the  skirt  needs  seven  yards  and  a  half  of  material  twenty-seven 
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inches  wide,  or  six  yards 
thirty-six  or  forty-four  in¬ 
ches  wide,  or  four  yards 
and  a  half  fifty  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
Is.  or  25  cents. 


OUTING  HAT,  IN  AL¬ 
PINE  STYLE. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

No.  1188. — Brown 
cloth  was  chosen  for  this 
pretty  and  becoming  out¬ 
ing  hat.  The  crown  con¬ 
sists  of  three  sec¬ 
tions — a  center  be¬ 
tween  two  smooth 
sides — the  seams 
joining  them  being 
machine-stitched  in 
welt  style ;  it  is 
dented  in  Alpine 
fashion  and  to  its 
lower  edge  is  joined 
the  brim,  which  is 
rolled  at  the  outer 
edge  and  decorated 
with  evenly  spaced 
rows  of  machine- 
stitching.  An  inter¬ 
lining  of  canvas 
stiffens  the  entire 

hat,  which  is  finished  with  a  silk  lining.  A  bias  band  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  encircles  the  bottom  of  the  crown  and  ends  at  the  left  side 
under  a  section  that  is  plaited  at  the  center  under  a  cross-piece 


this  hat  will  be  quite  popular.  Serge,  cheviot,  flannel  or  dress 
goods  matching  special  suits  will  be  satisfactory  materials, 

We  have  pattern  No.  1188  in  seven  sizes  from  six  to  seven  and 
a  half,  hat  sizes,  or  from  nineteen  inches  and  a  fourth  to  twenty- 
three  inches  and  three-fourths,  head  measures.  For  a  person 
wearing  a  No.  Of  hat  or  whose  head  measures  twenty-one  inches 
and  a  half,  the  hat  calls  for  seven-eighths  of  a  yard  of  material 
twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  five-eighths  of  a  yard  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or  half  a  yard  forty-four  or  fifty-four  inches  wide,  each 
with  half  a  yard  of  lin¬ 
ing  silk  twenty  inches 
wide  for  the  crown  lin¬ 
ing.  Price  of  pattern, 

5d.  or  10  cents. 


Ladies’  Three-Quar¬ 
ter  Length  Dress 
Sleeve,  with  Puff 
and  Ruffle  in  One. 
(To  be  Made  With 
or  Without  the 
Handkerchief  Cap.) 


LADIES’  RIPPLE 
COLLAR  AND  CUFF 
(To  be  Made  Round 
or  Pointed)  AND  TAB 
COLLAR  AND 
CUFF.  FOR  WEAR 
WITH  BASQUES, 

WAISTS,  ETC. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  596.) 

No.  1194.  — These 
accessories  are  -  pictured  made 
with  lace  edging  and  insertion. 


1188 

Outing  Hat,  in  Alpine  Style. 
(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


1186 

(For  Description  see  Page  593.) 


neck-band  that  is 
inside  the  collar  of 
is  closed  in  the 
ribbon  bow  is  tack- 
back.  The  shaping 
tions  causes  the  col- 
out  in  deep  flutes 


1189 


lisa 

Side- Front  View. 

Ladies’  Bicycle  Skirt,  Extended  to  Form  a  Deep  Hem  and  Knickerbocker  Legs. 

(For  Description  see  Page  594.) 


and  tacked  to  rest  against  the  crown  iii  two  pointed  ends.  Two 
quill  feathers  fastened  under  the  cross-piece  give  jauntiness. 
For  bicycling,  mountain  and  seaside  wear  and  for  travelling 


of  grass  linen  and  decorated 
The  ripple  collar  is  composed 
of  many  sections  connected  by  rows  of  insertion  and  sewed  to  a 

turned  down 
the  dress ;  it 
front  and  a 
ed  to  it  at  the 
of  the  sec- 
lar  to  stand 
at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  col¬ 
lar  may  be 
round  or 
pointed  at 
the  lower 
edge,  as  pre¬ 
ferred,  the 
pattern  pro¬ 
viding  for 
both  styles, 
as  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Lace  edg¬ 
ing  headed 
by  a  row  of 
lace  insertion 
decorates  the  free  edges,  and 
a  row  of  insertion  is  added  a 
little  above  the  lower  edge. 
The  ripple  cuff  corresponds 
with  the  ripple  collar  in  style, 
construction  and  decoration, 
and  the  band  to  which  the 
sections  are  sewed  is  turned 
up  under  the  dress  sleeve. 

The  tab  collar  consists  of 
seven  tabs  sewed  to  a  band 
that  is  turned  down  inside 
the  dress  collar.  The  tabs 
widen  gradually  toward  their 
lower  ends  and  are  tacked 
together  for  a  short  distance 
at  the  top  and  then  allowed 
to  flare  attractively.  Lace 
edging  adorns  the  edges  of 
the  tabs.  The  tab  cuff  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  collar  in 
style  and  decoration.  The 
tabs  are  sewed  to  a  band 
that  is  turned  up  under  the 
dress  sleeve ;  they  are  caught 
together  midway  between 
the  top  and  bottom  and  then 
separate  to  give  the  stylish  effect  seen  in  the  collar. 

Lawn,  grass  linen  and  fine  nainsook  will  be  most  frequently 
chosen  for  accessories  of  this  kind,  and  insertion  and  lace  edging 


1189 

Side- Back  View. 
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will  provide  fashionable  decoration. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1194  in  three 
sizes,  small,  medium  and  large.  In 
the  medium  size,  the  ripple  collar  and 
a  pair  of  ripple  cull's  need  a  yard  and 
five-eighths  of  material  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  an  eighth 
thirty  inches  wide,  or  one  yard  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  or  three-fourths  of  a 
yard  forty-five  inches  wide,  each  with 
four  yards  and  three-fourths  of  inser¬ 
tion  one-half  inch  wide.  The  tab  col¬ 
lar  and  a  pair  of  tab  cuffs  require  one 
yard  of  goods  twenty-two  inches  wide, 
or  three-fourths  of  a  yard  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  five-eighths  of  a  yard  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  or  half  a  yard  forty-five 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or 
10  cents. 

- + - 

LADIES’  MOLI^RE  TEST,  WITH 
FICHU  COLLAR. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 


Ladies’  Ripple  Collar  and  Cuff  (To  re  Made  Round  or  Pointed)  and  Tab  Collar 
and  Cuff.  For  Wear  with  Basques,  Waists,  etc. 

(For  Description  6ee  Page  595.) 


No.  1191. — This  graceful  accessory 
is  pictured  made  of  mull.  The  vest  is  gathered  at  the  top  and 
bottom  and  droops  in  blouse  style,  its  lower  edge  being  finished 
with  a  stay.  The  fichu  collar  is  disposed  in  soft  folds  by  gath¬ 
ers  at  the  ends,  which  are  tacked  to  the  vest  under  bows.  A 

standing  collar 
finishes  the  neck 
and  is  covered 
with  a  ribbon 


1191 

Front  View. 


1191 

Back  View. 

Ladies’  Moliere  Test,  with  Fichu  Collar. 
(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


stock  bowed  at  the  back.  The  fichu  collar  is  edged  with  lace. 

Mull,  organdy,  chiffon  or  any  soft  material,  with  lace  and 
ribbon  for  decoration,  will  develop  this  accessory  stylishly. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1191  in  threh  sizes, 
small,  medium,  and  large.  To  make  the  vest 
in  the  medium  size,  calls  for  a  yard  and  a  fourth 
of  goods  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  one  yard 
thirty,  thirty-six  or  forty-five  inches  wide.  Price 
of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


LADIES’  TUCKED  CORSET-COVER.  (To 
be  Made  without  Sleeves  or  with  Short 
Puff  or  Plain  Cap  Sleeves  and  with  a 
High,  V,  Round  or  Square  Neck.  ) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  597.) 

No.  1192. — This  pretty  corset-cover  is 
pictured  made  of  cambric  and  decorated 
with  lace  edging.  It  is  fitted  by  double 
bust  darts  and  side-back  gores  and  has  a 
seamless  back  laid  in  four  backward-turn¬ 
ing  tucks  at  each  side  of  the  center  ;  the 
tucks  fall  free  below  the  waist.  The  fronts 
are  closed  with  button-holes  and  buttons 
at  the  center  and  a  group  of  six  forward-turning  tucks  is  formed 
at  each  side  of  the  closing,  the  tucks  falling  free  below  the  waist. 
A  casing  formed  at  the  waist-line  holds  a  tape  that  draws  the 


LADIES’  SEAMLESS  CORSET-COVER.  (To  be 

Made  With  or  Without  the  Puff  Sleeves.) 

KNOWN  AS  THE  CIRCULAR  CORSET-COVER 
(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  1190.— This  practical  corset-cover  is 
shown  developed  in  cambric  and  decorated  with 
embroidered  edging.  It  is  known  as  the  circu¬ 
lar  corset-cover  and  lias  only  shoulder  seams. 

It  is  closed  at  the  front  with  button-holes  and 
buttons  and  is  lengthened  by  a  smooth,  circular 
skirt.  The  puff  sleeves  are  completed  with 
bands.  The  corset- cover  may  be  completed 
without  the  sleeves  and  the  arms’-eyes  decorated 
with  a  frill  of  edging.  The  neck  is  completed 
with  an  underfacing  that  forms  a  casing  through 
which  cord  is  run  to  draw  it  in  closely  and  a 
frill  of  embroidered  edging  gives  a  pretty  decorative  touch. 

Cambric,  nainsook,  muslin,  etc.,  will  be  used  for  a  corset- 
cover  of  this  style  and  lace  and  embroidery  or  fine  lace  edging 


Ladies’  Seamless  Corset— Cover.  (To  be  Made  With  or  Without  the  Puff 
Sleeves.)  Known  as  the  Circular  Corset-Cover. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


corset-cover  in  at  the  waist.  The  neck  may  be  high  or  it  ma 
be  low  in  V,  round  or  square  outline.  The  arms’-eyes  may  t 
finished  with  or  without  short  puff  sleeves  or  plain  cap  sleeve 


and  insertion  and  ribbon-run  beading  will  form  the  decoration. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1190  in  eleven  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-two  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  corset-cover  with  sleeves  requires  two  yards 
and  three-fourths  of  goods  twenty-two  or  twenty-four  inches 
wide,  or  a  yard  and  three-fourths  thirty-six  inches  wide  ;  while 
the  corset-cover  without  sleeves  calls  for  a  yard  and  seven- 
eighths  of  goods  twenty-two  or  twenty-four  inches  wide,  or  a 

yard  and  a  fourth  thirty-six  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 
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1193  1192 

Front  View.  11Q9 

l la /Ci  Back  View. 

.adies’  Tucked  Corset-Cover.  (To  be  Made  without  Sleeves  or  with  Short 
Puff  or  Plain  Cap  Sleeves  and  with  a  High,  V. 

Round  or  Square  Neck.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  596.) 


the  center  at  the  back,  while  the  fulness  in  front 
is  arranged  in  three  clusters  of  graduated  tucks 
at  each  side  of  a  slash  that  is  finished  for  a  clos¬ 
ing  at  the  center  of  the  front.  The  right  edge 
of  the  slash  is  finished  -with  an  overlap  covered 
with  a  row  of  insertion  that  is  pointed  at  the 
lower  end  and  bordered  with  a  row  of  edging.  A 
narrow  band  finishes  the  neck.  The  short  plain 
sleeve  has  a  seam  under  the  arm. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1193  in  ten  sizes  for 
ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size,  the  gar¬ 
ment  requires  five  yards  and  an  eighth  of  mate¬ 
rial  twenty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  an 
eighth  thirty-six  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 

- ♦ - 

LADIES’  CORSET-COVER.  (To  be  Made  with 
Short  Puff  or  Frill  Sleeves  or  without 
Sleeves.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8701. — This  corset-cover  of  fine  cambric 


The  puff  sleeves  are  gathered  and  finished 
I  v  ith  bands.  The  cap  sleeves  are  sewed  in 
plainly  and  are  trimmed  with  lace  and  with 
tucks  that  must  be  allowed  for  in  cutting  out. 

Cambric,  lawn,  nainsook  and  fine  muslin 
I  .ay  be  selected  for  the  corset-cover,  which  is 
Ihoroughly  practical  and  neat. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1192  in  thirteen  sizes 
If  or  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
»ust  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size, 

t*he  corset-cover  with  puff  sleeves  requires 
wo  yards  and  seven-eighths  of  goods  twenty 
nches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  seven-eighths  thir- 
v-six  inches  wide.  The  corset-cover  with 

1:ap  sleeves  calls  for  two  yards  and  five- 
righths  twenty  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and 
hree-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  while 
he  corset-cover  without  sleeves  needs  two 
I  yards  and  a  fourth  twenty  inches  wide,  or  a 
I  yard  and  a  fourth  thirty-six  inches  wide, 
li  rice  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


LADIES’  CHEMISE,  HAYING  ‘SHORT, 
PLAIN  SLEEVES  AND  THE  FRONT 
TICKED  IN  POINTED  YOKE  OUTLINE. 
(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 


Ladies’  Chemise,  having  Short,  Plain  Sleeves  and  the  Front  Tucked  in  Pointed 

Yoke  Outline. 


No.  1193. — Fine  cambric  was  employed  for 


(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


8*201 

Front  View. 


8701 

Ladies’  Corset-Cover.  (To  be  Made  with  Short 

without  Sleeves.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


uaking  this  pretty  chemise  and  feather-stitching,  embroidered 
dging  and  insertion  trim  it  daintily.  It  is  shaped  with  only 
Inder-arm  seams.  The  neck  is  round  and  is  gathered  across 


8701 

Back  View. 

Puff  or  Frill  Sleeves  or 


is  trimmed  with  edging,  ribbon-run  beading 
and  ribbon.  The  back  is  fitted  by  a  dart  at 
each  side  of  the  center  and  is  separated  by 
under-arm  gores  from  fronts  with  fulness 
drawn  well  to  the  closing  by  gathers  at  the 
top  and  by  tapes  at  the  waist-line.  At  the 
neck  is  a  band  of  beading.  The  puff  sleeves 
are  finished  like  the  neck.  The  frill  sleeves 
are  gathered  across  the  shoulders. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8701  in  thirteen  sizes 
for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inch¬ 
es,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size, 
the  corset-cover  with  puff  sleeves  requires 
three  yards  and  three-eighths  of  material 
twenty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  three- 
fourths  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  thirty-six  inches  wide.  With  frill  sleeves 
it  needs  a  yard  and  a  fourth  of  cambric  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  with  two  yards  and  an  eighth 
of  edging  five  inches  and  a  half  wide;  or 
two  yards  and  three-fourths  twenty  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  and  an  eighth  twenty- 
seven  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  a  half  thirty- 
six  inches  wide.  Without  sleeves  it  needs 
two  yards  and  a  fourth  twenty  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and 
three -fourths  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  a 
fourth  thirty-six  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


€/ 
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(For  Descriptions  see  Pages  599  and  600  ) 
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Figure  No.  268  T. — GIRLS’  NEWMARKET. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  598.) 

Figure  No.  268  T. — This  illustrates  a  Girls’  Newmarket, 
he  pattern,  which  is  No.  8693  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in 
i  ven  sizes  for  girls  from  three  to  nine  years  of  age,  and  may  be 
een  in  three  views  on  page  607  of  this  publication. 

The  double-breasted  long  coat  with  removable  circular  cape 
uch  as  here  pictured  is  known  as  the  Newmarket.  It  is  in  this 
usiance  shown  made  of  rough-surfaced  plaid  coating,  lined  with 
ilk  and  closed  with  bone  buttons.  The  fronts  are  in  loose  sack 
lyle,  but  the  adjustment  at  the  sides  and  back  is  close,  coat-laps 


collar  is  of  velvet  and  velvet  pipings  contribute  the  decorative 
finish.  The  loose  fronts  are  closed  in  double-breasted  style  with 
two  sets  of  buttons  and  button-holes  and  are  reversed  above  the 
closing  in  lapels  that  extend  in  points  beyond  the  rolling  collar. 
Under-arm  gores  and  a  center  seam  curve  the  sides  and  back 
gracefully  to  the  figure  and  the  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves 
are  in  the  newest  style.  The  openings  to  inserted  side-pockets 
are  prettily  curved. 

Smooth-faced  cloth,  chinchilla,  beaver,  whipcord  and  diagonal 
are  chosen  for  such  jackets,  which  may  have  a  velvet  collar  and 
pipings  of  velvet  as  a  dressy  completion.  A  finish  of  stitching 
or  braid  bindings  and  a  decoration  of  soutache  are  also  liked. 

The  felt  hat  is  trim¬ 
med  with  ostrich  tips.. 
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8725 

Front  View. 


8735 

Back  View. 


Misses’  Costume,  with  Five-Gored  Skirt. 
(For  Description  see  Page  600.) 


appearing  below  the  center  seam  and  coat- plaits  at  the  side 
seams.  The  circular  cape  is  a  practical  and  pleasing  accessory ; 
it  fastens  under  the  turn-down  collar  with  hooks  and  loops  and 
a  buttoned-on  strap  is  used  to  close  it.  The  comfortable  one- 
seam  gigot  sleeves  flare  moderately  at  the  top  and  fit  the  arm 
closely  below. 

Plain  and  fancy  coatings  will  be  made  up  in  this  becoming 
style,  which  is  highly  commended  for  its  protectiveness  and 
requires  little  or  no  decoration. 

The  cap  is  a  modified  Tam  O’Shanter  matching  the  New¬ 
market  in  material  and  is  trimmed  with  a  velvet  band,  quill 
feathers  and  a  rosette. 


Figure  No.  270  T. — 
GIRLS’  DRESS. 

(For  Illustration  see 
Page*598.) 

Figure  No.  270  T. 
— This  illustrates  a 
Girls’  dress.  The  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No.  8717 
and  costs  Is.  or  25 
cents,  is  in  eight  sizes 
for  girls  from  five  to 
twelve  years  old,  and 
may  be  seen  differently 
developed  on  page  605 
of  this  number  of  The 
Delineator. 

Brown  all-wool  can¬ 
vas  and  blue  silk  are 
here  united  in  this  dress, 
ribbon,  fancy  but¬ 
tons  and  passementerie 
contributing  the  deco¬ 
ration.  The  four-gored 
skirt  is  gathered  at  the 
back  and  joined  to  the 
waist,  which  has  a 
high-necked  lining  and 
is  closed  at  the  back. 
The  full  front  and  full 
back  reach  to  within 
square-yoke  depth  of 
the  neck  on  the  lining 
and  the  front  droops 
slightly  at  the  center. 
The  waist  ornament 
of  silk  is  a  pleasing 
adjunct;  it  lies  smooth¬ 
ly  on  the  upper  part  of  the  waist  with  the  effect  of  a  large  fancy 
collar  that  forms  a  point  over  each  sleeve  and  extends  to.  the 
lower  edge  of  the  waist  at  the  center  of  the  front,  where  it  is 
laid  in  a  box-plait  and  droops  with  the  full  front.  Ribbon 
arranged  in  loops  and  ends  hangs  low  over  the  skirt  at  each 
side.  Puffs  extend  nearly  to  the  elbow  on  the  close  coat  sleeves 
and  the  neck  is  finished  with  a  standing  collar. 

Very  pretty  combinations  of  velvet  with  wool  goods,  silk  with 
wool  goods  and  two  kinds  of  dress  goods  may  be  devised  and  a 
trifling  amount  of  ribbon,  a  few  fancy  buttons  and  passementerie 
will  suffice  for  decoration. 

The  felt  hat  is  prettily  trimmed  with  ribbon. 


♦ 


Figure  No.  269  T.— GIRLS’  DOUBLE-BREASTED  JACKET. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  598.) 

Figure  No.  269  T. — This  illustrates  a  Girls’  jacket.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8685  and  costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in  ten 
sizes  for  girls  from  three  to  twelve  years  old,  and  is  again 
shown  on  page  608  of  this  magazine. 

Boucle  cloth  is  here  pictured  in  this  dainty  little  jacket ;  the 


Figure  No.  271 T.— LITTLE  GIRLS’  DRESS. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  598.) 

Figure  No.  271  T.— This  illustrates  a  Little  Girls’  dress.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8716  and  costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in 
seven  sizes  for  little  girls  from  three  to  nine  years  of  age,  and 
may  be  seen  in  three  views  on  page  614  of  this  publication. 
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Blue-gray  serge  is  here  pictured  in  the  gown,  which  has 
an  effective  decoration  of  soutache  braid.  The  pretty  waist  has 
a  square-yoke  effect  at  the  top  and  its  full  front  droops  attrac¬ 
tively  at  the  center.  It  is  closed  at  the  back.  The  full  puff 
sleeves  are  finished  in  cuff  effect  below  the  puffs  and  smooth 
double  bretelle-like  ornaments  bordered  with  braid  stand  out 
over  the  sleeves  at  the  top  and  fall  square  at  the  front  and  back. 
The  standing  collar  is  ornamented  to  accord  with  the  orna¬ 
ments  and  sleeves.  The  straight,  full  skirt  is  gathered  and  joined 
to  the  bottom  of  the  waist. 

Cashmere,  serge,  canvas  wool,  zibeline  and  many  novelty 
wool  goods  will  be  made 
up  in  this  manner  and 
braid  will  provide  an 
effective  decoration. 


sizes  for  children  from  two  to  nine  years  of  age,  and  is  differ 
ently  represented  on  page  015  of  this  number  of  The  Delin¬ 
eator. 

Plain  cloaking  and  velvet  are  prettily  combined  in  this 
instance,  and  fur,  passementerie  and  frog  ornaments  contribute 
a  most  seasonable  decorative  touch.  The  coat  is  differently 
illustrated  at  figure  D65  in  this  magazine,  where  it  is  fully 
described. 

Rough  and  smooth  faced  coatings  will  be  made  up  in  this  I 
manner,  with  such  decorations  as  fur,  lace  bands  of  any  heavy 
sort,  silk  and  braid  or  passementerie  ornaments  or  frogs. 

The  felt  hat  is  adorned 
with  ribbon  and  wings. 


Figure  No.  272  T.— MISS¬ 
ES’  COSTUME. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  598.) 

Figure  No.  272  T. — 

This  illustrates  a  Misses’ 
costume.  The  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8725  and 
costs  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents, 
is  in  seven  sizes  for  misses 
from  ten  to -sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  may  be  seen 
in  two  views  on  page  599. 

The  costume  is  here 
shown  made  up  in  a  com¬ 
bination  of  blue  camel’s- 
liair  and  brocaded  silk, 
with  pipings  of  satin.  The 
pretty  jacket-basque  is 
closed  at  the  center  of  the 
front  and  has  a  fancy  vest- 
front  formed  of  a  full, 
drooping  lower  part  and 
a  smooth,  pointed  yoke 
arranged  on  fitted  lining- 
fronts.  The  jacket  fronts 
are  turned  back  in  revers 
and  open  widely  over  the 
vest  front,  which  is  crossed 
at  the  bottom  by  a  smooth 
belt.  Under-arm  and  side- 
back  gores  and  a  center 
seam  give  a  becomingly 
close  adjustment  at  the 
sides  and  back  and  sty¬ 
lish  fulness  below  the  waist 
at  the  middle  three  seams 
is  underfolded  in  box- 
plaits  that  stand  out  effec¬ 
tively.  A  standing  collar 
closed  at  the  left  side  gives 
a  close  finish  at  the  neck. 

The  one-seam  leg-o’-mut- 
ton  sleeves  are  finished 
with  upturned  flaring 
cuffs. 

The  five-gored  skirt  is 
gathered  at  the  back  and 
is  smooth  fitting  at  the 
front  and  sides. 

Mixed  wool  goods  in 
combination  with  silk  or 
velvet  will  be  stylish  made 
up  in  this  manner  and 
cloth,  zibeline,  cheviot, 
mohair,  canvas  wool, 
rough-surfaced  novelties  and  serge  are  also  commended. 
The  felt  hat  is  decorated  with  ostrich  lips  and  ribbon. 


Figure  No.  273  T.— CHILD’S  LONG  EMPIRE  COAT. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  598.) 

Figure  No.  273  T. — This  illustrates  a  Child’s  coat.  The  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No.  8719  and  costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in  eight 


Figure  No.  274  T. — LIT¬ 
TLE  GIRLS’  DRESS. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  598.) 

Figure  No.  274  T. —  ' 
This  illustrates  a  Little 
Girls’  dress.  The  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8740  and 
costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in 
eight  sizes  for  little  girls 
from  two  to  nine  years 
old,  and  may  be  seen  again 
on  page  615  of  this  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Delineator. 

Figured  silk,  plain  vel¬ 
vet  and  lace  net  are  here 
stylishly  com  bined,  and 
lace  edging  contributes 
the  decoration.  The  dress 
is  deeply  hemmed  at  the 
bottom  and  gathered  at 
the  top,  where  it  is  joined 
to  a  square  yoke  that  is 
shaped  by  shoulder  seams 
and  closed  at  the  back. 
Smooth,  lace -edged  orna¬ 
ments  and  epaulettes  of 
velvet  are  pretty  accesso¬ 
ries;  the  ornaments  cross 
the  bottom  of  the  yoke, 
and  the  epaulettes  stand 
out  over  the  pretty  puffs 
o  i  thecoat-sh  a  ped  sleeves. 

A  standing  collar  com- 
p'etes  the  neck.  Theyoke, 
collar  and  the  sleeves  be¬ 
low  the  puffs  are  of  velvet 
overlaid  with  lace  net. 

Pretty  combinations 
may  be  arranged  in  this 
style,  which  is  suitable  for 
best  or  party  wear.  For 
ordinary  purposes  one 
material  may  be  used 
throughout,  but  lace  and 
velvet  are  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  dressy  effects.  Cash- 
mere,  serge  or  novelty 
goods  will  be  a  good 
choice. 


MISSES’  COSTUME,  WITH 
FIVE-GORED  SKIRT. 
(For  Illustrations  see  Page  599.) 

No.  8725.— This  cos¬ 
tume  is  shown  differently 
developed  at  figure  No.  272  T  in  this  issue  of  The  Delineator. 
and  at  figure  G215  on  the  Juvenile  Plate  for  Winter,  1896-’97. 

Mixed  cheviot  is  here  combined  with  a  handsome  shade  of 
green  velvet.  Under-arm  and  side-back  gores  and  a  center 
seam  render  the  jacket-basque  close-fitting  at  the  sides  and 
back  and  extra  widths  allowed  below  the  waist  at  the  middle 
Diree  seams  are  underfolded  in  hox-plaits  that  stand  out  in  sty 
lish  flutes.  Ihe  jacket  fronts  are  folded  over  in  fancifully  curved 
revers  that  are  faced  with  the  velvet,  and  between  them  is  dis- 


Figure  No.  275  T. — This  illustrates  Misses’  Afternoon  Dress. — The  pattern 
is  No.  8718,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  C01.) 
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played  a  pretty  vest  that  is  arranged  on  lining  fronts  fitted  by  single 
bust  darts.  The  vest  is  made  with  a  pointed  yoke  that  is  closed 
at  the  left  side,  and  a  full  blouse-like  lower  part  that  is  gathered 
at  the  top  and  bottom  and  crossed  by  a  straight  belt  of  velvet. 
The  yoke  is  overlaid  with  lace  net,  and  a  standing  collar  of 
velvet  overlaid  with  similar  net  is  at  the  neck.  The  one-seam 
leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are  made  over  coat-shaped  linings ;  they 
are  gathered  and  stand  out  in  short  puffs  at  the  top  and  are 
finished  with  upturned  flaring  cuffs  of  velvet. 

The  skirt  is  in  five  gores  and  is  smooth  at  the  top  across  the 
front  and  sides  and  gathered  at  the  back.  It  falls  in  flutes  at 
the  sides  and  expands  stylishly  toward  the  foot,  where  it  meas¬ 
ures  a  little  over  three  jmrds  and  an  eighth  round  in  the  middle 
sizes.  A  placket  is  made  at  the  center  of  the  back 
and  the  skirt  is  finished  with  a  belt. 

Velours,  canvas,  mohair  and  silk-and-wool  nov¬ 
elty  suitings  combined  with  silk  or  velvet  are  sty¬ 
lish  materials  for  this  costume  and  lace,  iridescent 
gimp,  jet,  etc.,  may  be  used  for  trimming. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8725  in  seven  sizes  for 
misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  old.  For  a  miss 
of  twelve  years,  the  costume  requires  four  yards 
and  three-eighths  of  dress  goods  forty  inches  wide, 
with  seven-eighths  of  a  yard  of  velvet  twenty  inches 
wide,  and  three-eighths  of  a  yard  of  lace  net  twenty- 
seven  inches  wide.  Of  one  material,  it  needs  eight 
yards  and  three-eighths  twenty-two  inches  wide, 
or  six  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty  inches  wide,  or 
five  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or 
four  yards  and  a  fourth  forty-four  inches  wide 
Price  of  pattern,  Is.  6d. 
or  35  cents. 


MISSES’  DRESS,  HAVING  A  POUR-GORED  SKIRT.  (To  be 
Made  with  a  High  or  Square  Neck,  with  Pui,l-Length 
or  Elbow  Puff  Sleeves  and  With  o:,  "Without 
the  Bodice-Belt  and  Epaulette  Frills.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8G95. — At  figure  G217  on  the  Juvenile  Plate  for  Winter, 
1896-’97,  this  dress  is  shown  again. 

This  is  a  stylish  dress  for  both  party  and  general  wear,  as  it 
may  be  varied  to  suit  different  occasions,  the  pattern  providing 
for  a  high  and  a  square  neck  and  for  full-length  and  elbow 
sleeves.  Heliotrope  cashmere  was  here  selected  for  it  and  lace 
net  overlies  the  bodice  belt  and  lace  edging  and  ribbon  provide 


Figure  No.  275  T. — MISS¬ 
ES’  AFTERNOON 
DRESS. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  600.) 

Figure  No.  275  T. — 

This  illustrates  a  Misses’ 
dress.  The  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8718  and  costs  Is. 

3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  seven 
sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  may  be  seen  again 
on  page  G02  of  this  publi¬ 
cation. 

Checked  canvas  suiting 
is  here  united  with  plain 
cloth  in  this  stylish  dress. 

The  straight,  full  skirt  is 
decorated  at  the  bottom 
with  a  band  of  the  plain 
goods  and  at  the  top  it  is 
gathered  and  sewed  to  the 
high-necked  waist,  which 
has  a  square  yoke  effect 
at  the  top  and  puffs  out 
stylishly  at  the  front.  A 
handsome  waist-ornament 
covers  the  upper  part  of 
the  front  and  extends  in 
strap  style  to  the  "waist 
at  the  center,  drooping 

slightly  with  the  front ;  it  shapes  a  square  tab  at  each  side  of  the 
strap  and  its  edges  are  finished  with  a  piping  of  satin.  Two 
prettily  curved  tabs  which  droop  over  the  top  of  the  one-seam 
leg-o’-mutton  sleeve  are  piped  to  correspond  and  the  sleeves  are 
decorated  at  the  wrists  with  cuff  facings  of  the  plain  goods  piped 
at  the  top  with  satin.  The  high  standing  collar  is  of  the  plain 
goods  piped  at  the  top  and  bottom  with  satin. 

Canvas  weaves  are  in  high  vogue  for  dresses  of  this  kind  and 
so  are  zibeline  and  all-wool  moire,  as  well  as  the  standard 
weaves  of  serge,  camel’s-liair  and  cashmere.  Combinations  are 
always  effective  and  gimp,  braid  or  ribbon  may  be  used  for 
decoration.  A  dress  made  up  in  this  style  was  of  tan  cheviot 
and  green-and-blue  changeable  silk,  the  latter  being  used  for  the 
accessories.  Gold  soutache  bordered  the  ornaments  and  outlined 
fanciful  cuff-facings  of  the  silk  that  were  applied  on  the  sleeves. 
Hie  skirt  was  finished  plainly. 


8695 

Front  View. 


8095 

Back  View. 

Misses’  Dress,  having  a  Four-Gored  Skirt.  (To 
be  Made  with  a  High  or  Square  Neck,  with 
Full-Length  or  Elbow  Puff  Sleeves  and 
With  or  Without  the  Bodice-Belt  and  Epau¬ 
lette  Frills.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

a  pretty  decoration.  The  waist  has  a  high- 
necked  lining  that  is  fitted  by  single  bust 
darts  and  under-arm  and  side-back  gores  and 
the  closing  is  made  at  the  center  of  the  back. 
The  front  and  backs  are  separated  by  under¬ 
arm  gores  and  the  single  bust  darts  in  the 
front  are  taken  up  with  the  darts  in  the  lin¬ 
ing.  Two  forward-turning  plaits  are  laid  in 
the  front  at  each  side  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  lower  edge  and  a  similar  arrangement  of  plaits  is  seen 
at  the  back  at  each  side  of  the  closing.  A  deep  bodice-belt 
made  bias  and  with  under-arm  seams  surrounds  the  waist  and 
is  closed  under  dainty  ribbon  bows  at  the  back;  its  lower 
edge  is  included  in  the  seam  with  the  joining  of  the  waist  and 
skirt  and  its  lace-trimmed  upper  edge  is  rounding  at  the  front 
and  forms  a  point  at  the  center  of  the  back.  Epaulette  frills  of 
the  material  bordered  with  lace  edging  droop  over  the  puff 
sleeves,  which  are  placed  over  coat-shaped  linings  that  are  faced 
belinv  the  puffs  in  the  full-length  sleeves  and  cut  off  when  elbow 
sleeves  are  desired.  The  elbow  sleeve  is  completed  with  a  frill 
of  the  material  that  is  deepest  at  the  outside  of  the  arm  and 
trimmed  with  two  frills  of  lace  edging.  The  low,  square  neck  is 
outlined  with  lace  insertion  and  the  high  neck  is  completed  with 
a  standing  collar  that  is  closed  at  the  back  under  a  ribbon  bow. 

The  four-gored  skirt  is  smooth  at  the  front  and .  sides  and 
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gathered  at  the  back.  Below  the  hips  and  at  the  back  it  ripples 
gracefully  and  at  the  front  it  flares  stylishly.  At  the  bottom  the 
skirt  measures  about  two  yards  and  seven-eighths  round  in  the 
middle  sizes. 

Silk,  crepon,  canvas  wool,  zibeline,  etc.,  will  be  made  up  in 
this  style,  and  for  party  wear  gaze  de  chambray,  and  mousseline  de 
soie  or  chiffon  over  silk  will  be  liked.  The  garniture  will  be 
chosen  to  accord  with  the  material,  lace  edging,  ribbon  and  lace 
net  being  available. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8695  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  dress 
requires  eight  yards  of  material  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  five 
yards  and  three-fourths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and 

three-fourths  thirty-six  inches  wide, 
or  four  yards  and  an  eighth  forty- 
four  inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
and  seven-eighths  fifty  inches  wide, 
each  with  half  a  yard  of  lace  net 
twenty-seven  inches  wide  to  cover 
the  bodice-belt.  Price  of  pattern, 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


above  the  bust  at  each  side  of  the  strap.  Two  fancy  tabs 
extend  over  each  sleeve,  which  are  in  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton 
style,  and  arranged  over  coat-shaped  linings.  The  sleeves  are 
gathered  and  form  a  short  puff  at  the  top,  but  fit  the  arm 
closely  below.  At  the  neck  is  a  standing  collar.  The  straight, 
full  skirt  is  gathered  all  round  at  the  top  and  joined  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  waist,  and  a  wide  hem  is  turned  under  at  the 
bottom.  It  measures  about  three  yards  and  an  eighth  round 
in  the  middle  sizes. 

A  very  pretty  frock  could  be  made  up  by  this  mode  of  a  plaid 
dress  fabric  which  introduces  a  variety  of  coloring,  with  the 
tabs,  back-yoke  facing,  ornament  and  collar  of  velvet  of  a  rich 
subdued  harmonizing  shade  bordered  with  iridescent  jet  trim¬ 
ming.  Cheviot,  canvas,  camel’s-hair  and  wool  novelty  goods 
will  be  stylish  for  a  dress  of  this  kind. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8718  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  old.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  dress  needs 
seven  yards  and  five-eighths  of  material  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  five  yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  five 
yards  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  a  fourth  forty- 
four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


MISSES’  DRESS,  WITH  STRAIGHT, 
FULL  SKIRT.  (To  be  Made  With 
or  Without  the  Front  Ornament 
and  Sleeve  Tabs.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8718. — Other  views  of  this 
dress  are  given  at  figure  No.  275  T 


8718 


8718 

Front  View. 

Misses’  Dress,  with  Straight,  Full  Skirt. 


Ornament  and  Sleeve  Tabs.) 
(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


8718 

Back  View. 

(To  be  Made  With  or  Without  the  Front 


be  gathered  or  plaited  at  the  back. 

The  waist  has  fulness  both  back 
and  front  prettily  disposed  at  the 
top  and  drawn  to  the  center  at  the 
lower  edge  by  shirrings,  and  a 
double  row  of  shirring  below  the 
neck  is  very  effective.  The  closing 
may  be  made  at  the  back  or  at  the 
left  side,  as  preferred.  The  velvet 
Empire  girdle  is  laid  in  three  up¬ 
turning  plaits,  but  it  may  be  only 
the  depth  of  two  plaits,  if  preferred. 
The  standing  collar  is  of  velvet,  as 
are  also  the  close-fitting  sleeves, 
which  have  short,  full  puffs  of  the 
silk  at  the  top.  The  waist  may  be 
made  with  a  low,  round  neck  and 
short  sleeves,  if  desired. 

Crepe  de  Chine  in  evening  tints 
will  make  up  exquisitely  by  this 
mode  and  with  it  may  be  combined 
satin  or  velvet.  Soft  woollens  or 
silk-and-wool  mixtures  may  be  se¬ 
lected  for  dresses  designed  for  or¬ 
dinary  wear  and  a  trimming  of  braid 
or  gimp  may  be  added.  A  lovely 
party  dress  was  made  with  a  round 
neck  and  short  sleeves  of  maize 


Figure  No.  276  T.— MISSES’  INDOOR  TOILETTE. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  603.) 

Figure  No.  276  T. — This  consists  of  a  Misses’  basque-waist 


and  skirt.  The  waist  pattern,  which  is  No.  8714  and  costs  lOd. 
or  20  cents,  is  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  may  be  seen  again  on  page  610.  The  skirt  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8734  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  seven  sizes 

for  misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years 
old,  and  is  also  shown  on  page  611. 

This  is  a  charming  toilette  for 
party  and  dancing  wear.  In  the 
present  instance  figured  rose  and 
plain  olive-green  velvet  are  united, 
the  effect  being  beautified  by  the 
trimming  of  green  velvet  ribbon  and 
deep  cream  lace.  The  skirt  is  in 
three-piece  style  and  is  smooth-fit¬ 


ting  at  the  front  and  sides ;  it  may 


in  this  magazine,  and  at  figure  G  204  on  the  Juvenile  Plate  for 
Winter,  1896-’97. 

The  dress  is  here  pictured  made  of  wool  novelty  goods  and 
fancifully  decorated  with  coiled  soutache  braid.  The  waist  is 
closed  invisibly  at  the  back  and  is  made  over  a  high-necked 
lining  that  is  fitted  by  single  bust  darts  and  under-arm  and  side- 
back  gores.  The  full  front  and  full  backs,  which  are  separated 
by  under-arm  gores,  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  botton  and 
their  upper  edges  are  sewed  to  the  lining  under  square-jmke 
facings  applied  on  the  lining,  the  facing  at  the  front  being  con¬ 
cealed  by  a  stylish  waist-ornament  that  extends  in  a  strap  at 
the  center  to  the  bottom  of  the  waist  and  shapes  a  square  tab 


mousseline  de  soie ,  bows  of  white  taffeta  ribbon  on  the  shoulders 
being  the  only  decoration. 


Figure  No.  277  T.— MISSES’  TAILOR-MADE  TOILETTE. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  604.) 

Figure  No.  277  T. — This  illustrates  a  Misses’  basque  and 
skirt.  The  basque  pattern,  which  is  No.  8704  and  costs  Is.  or 
25  cents,  is  in  five  sizes  for  misses  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years 
old,  and  may  be  seen  in  two  views  on  page  609.  The  skirt  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No.  8733  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  seven 
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sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  may  be 
seen  again  on  page  602. 

Military-gray  cloth  was  here  used  for  the  toilette  and  black 
braid  decorates  it  in  military  style.  The  military  tab  basque  is 
also  known  as  the  slashed  basque  and  is  made  with  a  wide  back 
having  a  center  seam  and  wide  under-arm  gores,  and  the  fronts 
are  closely  fitted  by  single  bust  darts.  Silk  cord  frogs  are 
arranged  across  the  invisible  closing  and  the  basque  forms 
square  tabs  all  round  below 
the  waist.  The  one-seam 
leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  stand 
out  with  the  effect  of  a  short 
puff  at  the  top  and  the  ad¬ 
justment  below  the  elbow  is 
fashionably  close.  The  neck 
is  completed  with  a  braid- 
trimmed  standing  collar. 

The  five-gored  skirt  may 
be  gathered  or  plaited  at  the 
back  and  is  smooth  fitting  at 
the  front  and  sides  ;  it  flares 
broadly  in  front  and  ripples 
stylishly  at  the  sides  and 
back.  Braid  is  carried  over 
the  side-front  seams  for  a 
short  distance  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  ends' in  a  trefoil. 

Such  materials  as  broad¬ 
cloth,  zibeline,  cheviot  and 
some  varieties  of  novelty 
goods  will  be  selected  for 
this  toilette,  which  is  in  good 
taste  for  the  street  and  for 
church  or  visiting  wear. 

Braid  or  machine-stitching 
may  be  used  as  a  finish. 

The  felt  hat  is  decorated 
with  feathers  and  ribbon. 


GIRLS’  DRESS. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  605.) 

No.  8720.— Another  view 
of  this  dress  may  be  obtained 
by  referring  to  figure  No. 

280  T  in  this  magazine. 

A  simple  and  pretty  dress 
is  here  shown  made  of  polka- 
dotted  dress  goods.  The  waist 
is  arranged  over  a  lining  fitted 
by  single  bust  darts  and  un¬ 
der-arm  and  side-back  gores, 
and  the  closing  is  made  at 
the  back.  The  upper  part  of 
the  waist  is  a  square  yoke 
fitted  by  Shoulder  seams  and 
laid  in  three  medium-wide 
downward-turning  tucks  at 
the  bottom.  The  yoke  laps 
over  the  upper  edges  of  the 
full  front  and  full  backs, 
which  are  gathered  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  the  front 
drooping  in  the  pretty  blouse 
style  so  becoming  to  girls. 

A  standing  collar  is  at  the 
neck.  The  full  puff  sleeves 
are  made  over  coat-shaped 
bnings,  which  are  faced  below 
the  puffs  to  give  the  effect  of 
round  cuffs.  The  straight, 
full  skirt  is  deeply  hemmed 
at  the  bottom  and  gathered 
at  the  top,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  waist. 

The  marked  simplicity  of  this  style  will  recommend  it  for  ordi¬ 
nary  wear  and  it  may  be  satisfactorily  developed  in  serge,  che¬ 
viot,  tweed  and  canvas. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8720  in  ten  sizes  for  girls  from  three  to 
twelve  years  of  age.  To  make  the  dress  for  a  girl  of  eight  years, 
requires  six  yards  and  a  half  of  goods  twenty-two  inches  wide, 
or  four  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards 


and  three-fourths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  five- 
eighths  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


GIRLS’  DRESS,  WITH  STRAIGHT,  FULL  SKIRT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  605.) 

No.  8690. — Other  illustrations  of  this  dress  are  given  at  figures 

Nos.  281  T  and  |D  68  in  this 
Delineator,  and  at  figure 
G  207  on  the  Juvenile  Plate 
for  Winter,  1896-’97. 

There  is  a  girlish  grace  and 
simplicity  about  this  dress, 
which  is  here  shown  made  of 
green  wool  goods,  with  silk 
for  the  standing  collar  and  for 
a  ruffle  on  the  edges  of  the 
fancy  collar.  The  Straight, 
full  skirt,  which  is  deeply 
hemmed  at  the  bottom  and 
gathered  at  the  top,  is  joined 
to  the  body,  which  is  made 
with  a  high-necked  lining 
fitted  by  single  bust  darts. 
The  full  fronts  meet  the  fuH 
backs  in  shoulder  and  under¬ 
arm  seams  and  a  backward¬ 
turning  plait  is  laid  the  entire 
length  of  the  back  at  each 
side  of  the  closing,,  which  is 
made  with  button-holes  and 
buttons.  The  fulness  in  the 
front  is  collected  in  three 
rows  of  cord  shirrings  at  the 
top  and  is  drawn  well  to  the 
center  at  the  bottom  by  gath¬ 
ers  ;  the  front  droops  slightly 
over  a  twisted  ribbon  which 
is  tied  at  the  back  in  a  stylish 
bow  with  long  ends,  and 
above  the  front  is  a  smooth, 
round  yoke.  The  jacket 
fronts  are  unusually  pretty; 
they  are  folded  back  in  taper¬ 
ing  revers  that  reach  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  waist  in 
front  and  extend  over  the 
shoulders  to  form  a  fancy 
collar  at  the  back,  the  ends 
meeting  at  the  top  of  the 
closing  and  separating  widely 
below. ‘  The  one-seam  leg-o’- 
mutton  sleeves,  which  are  ar¬ 
ranged  over  coat-shaped  lin¬ 
ings,  are  gathered  and  stand 
out  with  the  new  puff  effect  at 
the  top  and  fit  closely  below. 

Silk,  cashmere,  crepon, 
serge,  canvas  wool  and  many 
novelty  goods,  with  bright 
colors  happily  intermingled 
will  be  chosen  for  the  dress. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8690 
in  eight  sizes  for  girls  from 
five  to  twelve  years  old.  For 
a  girl  of  eight  years,  the 
dress  needs  six  yards  and 
seven-eighths  of  goods  twen¬ 
ty-two  inches  wide,  or  five 
yards  and  an  eighth  thirty 
inches  wide,  or  four  yards 
and  a  fourth  thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  three  yards  and 
three-fourths  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or 
25  cents. 

- ♦ - 

GIRLS’  DRESS,  WITH  FOUR-GORED  SKIRT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  605.) 

No.  8717, — This  dress  is  again  represented  at  figure  No.  270 
T  in  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 


Figure  No.  216  T. — This  illustrates  Misses’  Indoor  Toilette. — The 
patterns  are  Misses’  Basque-Waist  No.  8714,  price  lOd.  or  20 
cents;  and  Skirt  No.  8734,  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  602.) 
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THE  DELINEATOR. 


Soft  woollen  goods  were  here  used  for  this  graceful  dress. 
The  full  front  and  full  backs  extend  to  within  yoke  depth  of 
the  top  on  a  lining  that  is  fitted  by  single  bust  darts  and  under¬ 
arm  and  side-back  gores;  they  are  gathered  across  the  top  and 
bottom,  the  gathers  being  drawn  well  to  the  center  at  the  back 
and  the  front  drooping  in  pretty  blouse  style  at  the  center.  The 
closing  is  made  invisibly  at  the  back.  A  waist  ornament,  that 
falls  deep  and  square  at  the  back  with  the  effect  of  a  sailor  collar 
having  slightly  flaring  ends, 
extends  over  the  shoulders, 
falling  in  a  point  on  each 
sleeve  and  in  plastron  effect 
down  the  front;  a  box-plait 
is  laid  down  the  center  of  the 
front  and  the  ornament  puffs 
with  the  front.  The  neck  is 
finished  with  a  standing  col¬ 
lar.  Short  puffs  are  arranged 
at  the  top  of  the  coat-shaped 
sleeves,  which  are  trimmed 
at  the  wrists  with  two  rows 
of  fancy  braid.  Similar  braid 
is  used  to  decorate  the  collar 
and  the  edges  of  the  waist 
ornament  and  two  rows  of 
tiny  buttons  are  arranged 
along  the  outer  folds  of  the 
box-plait  in  the  waist  orna¬ 
ment  to  below  the  bust.  The 
dress  may  be  simplified,  if 
desired,  for  every-day  wear  at 
school,  by  omitting  the  waist 
ornament.  The  skirt  consists 
of  a  front-gore,  a  gore  at  each 
side  and  a  straight  back- 
breadth.  The  back-breadth 
is  gathered  across  the  top  and 
the  skirt  is  joined  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  waist. 

Pretty  little  dresses  may  be 
made  up  by  this  mode  of  silk, 
cashmere,  Henrietta,  cheviot, 
mohair  and  novelty  goods, 
and  gimp,  narrow  satin  or 
velvet  ribbon,  braid,  etc., 
with  fancy  buttons,  will 
afford  stylish  decoration. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8717 
ifi  eight  sizes  for  girls  from 
fivbfo  twelve  years  old.  For 
a  girl  bf-eight  years,  the  dress 
needs  five  yards  and  a  fourth 
•f  goods  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  four  yards  thirty 
inches  Wide,  or  three  yards 
gird  :  five-eighths  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
and  an  eighth  forty-four 
ifi'ches  wide.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  is.  or  25  cents. 


Figure  No.  218  T. — MISSES’ 

STREET  TOILETTE. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  606.) 

Figure  No.  278.  T.  -This 
illustrates,  a  Misses’  jacket 
and skirt.  The  jacket  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No.  8730 
and  costs-  Is.  or  25  cents,  is 
in  seven  sizes  for,  misses  from 
ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  may  be  seen  again  on 
page  608  of  this  magazine.  The  skirt  pattern,  which  is  No. 
8733  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from 
ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  is  shown  again  on  page  612. 

This  neat  and  serviceable  street  suit  comprises  a  jacket,  which 
is  here  shown  made  of  blue  cloth,  and  a  skirt  of  plaid  mohair. 
The  jacket  or  covert  coat,  as  it  is  also  called,  combines  a  loose 
fly  front  with  a  close  fitting  back  that  shows  coat-laps  below  the 
center  seam  and  coat-plaits  at  the  side-back  seams.  Above  the 


closing  the  fronts  are  reversed  in  pointed  lapels  that  flare  from 
the  rolling  collar.  Side  pockets  and  a  left  breast-pocket  are  fin¬ 
ished  with  laps.  The  sleeves  are  in  the  popular  modified  leg-o’- 
mutton  style  and  are  completed  with  flaring  turn-up  cuffs.  A 
tailor  finish  is  given  by  machine-stitching. 

The  skirt  is  in  five  gores,  and,  though  flaring  stylishly,  is 
quite  smooth  at  the  front  and  sides.  The  back  may  be  gathered 
or  plaited  to  hang  in  pronounced  flute  folds. 

A  toilette  like  this  will  be 
jaunty  for  the  promenade  or 
for  general  wear.  The  ma¬ 
terials  commended  are  rough 
cheviot,  tweed,  boucle  suit¬ 
ing  or  canvas  wool  for  the 
skirt  and  kersey,  serge,  di¬ 
agonal  and  fancy  coating  for 
the  jacket. 

A  ribbon  band  and  a  black¬ 
bird  form  the  trimming  on 
the  sailor  hat. 


GIRLS’  DOUBLE-BREAST¬ 
ED  LONG  COAT,  WITH 
REMOVABLE  CIRCULAR 
CAPE.  (Known  as  the 
Newmarket.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  607.) 

No.  8693. — This  coat  may 
be  again  seen  at  figure  No. 
268  T  and  at  figure  D  70  in 
this  magazine,  and  also  at 
figure  G214  on  the  Juvenile 
Plate  for  Winter,  1896-’97. 

This  practical  long  coat  or 
Newmarket  is  here  illustrated 
made  of  navy-blue  broad¬ 
cloth,  with  an  inlay  of  velvet 
on  the  collar  and  a  neat  tailor 
finish  of  machine-stitching. 
The  coat  is  nicely  curved  to 
the  figure  at  the  back  and 
sides  by  under-arm  and  side- 
back  gores,  and  a  curving 
center  seam  that  ends  at  the 
top  of  coat-laps ,  and  coat- 
plaits  are  formed  below  the 
waist  at  the  side-back  seams. 
The  loose  fronts  lap  and  close 
in  double-breasted  style  with 
button-holes  and  large  but¬ 
tons,  and  the  shaping  of  the 
coat  causes  it  to  ripple  at  the 
sides  below  the  hips  and  flare 
stylishly  toward  the  foot. 
Openings  to  side  pockets  in¬ 
serted  in  the  fronts  are  fin¬ 
ished  with  square-cornered 
pocket-laps.  The  sleeves  are 
in  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton 
style ;  they  are  gathered  and 
spread  in  a  puff  at  the  top, 
but  fit  the  arm  comfort¬ 
ably  below.  At  the  neck  is 
a  military  turn-down  collar 
mounted  on  a  high  band  that 
is  closed  at  the  throat.  A 
removable  circular  cape  that 
extends  below  the  waist  falls 
in  pretty  ripples  around  the 
figure ;  it  is  closed  at  the 
throat  and  a  strap  with  point¬ 
ed  ends  is  buttoned  to  it  above  the  bust. 

The  coat  may  be  made  up  attractively  in  cloth,  cheviot,  tweed 
and  checked  and  plaid  coatings,  and,  on  account  of  its  protec¬ 
tive  qualities,  will  be  especially  desirable  for  school  and  ordinary 
wear  in  cold  weather,  and  by  the  removal  of  the  cape  can  be 
utilized  when  the  weather  is  milder. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8693  in  seven  sizes  for  girls  from  three 
to  nine  years  of  age.  For  a  girl  of  eight  years,  the  coat  will 


Figure  No.  277  T. — This  illustrates  Misses’  Tailor-Maue  Toilette. 
The  patterns  are  Misses’  Basque  No.  8704,  price  Is.  or  25  cents; 
and  Skirt  No.  8733,  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  602.) 
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to  sixteen  years  old.  To  make  the  coat  for  a 
miss  of  twelve  years,  requires  four  yards  of 
good^  twenty- seven  inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
and  a  fourth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  and  five-eighths  forty- four  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  fifty-four  inches  wide,  each  with 
half  a  yard  of  velvet  (cut  bias)  twenty  inches 
wide  for  facings.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25 
cents. 


Figure  No.  279  T.— MISSES’  DOUBLE-BREAST¬ 
ED  COAT. 


6720 

Front  View. 


8720 

Back  View. 


Girls’  Dress. 

(For  Description  see  Page  603.) 


require  six  yards  and 
a  fourth  of  material 
twenty-seven  inches 
wide,  or  four  yards 
and  a  half  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or  four 
yards  and  an  eighth 
forty-four  inches  wide, 
or  three  yards  and  a 
fourth  fifty-four  inch¬ 
es  wide,  each  with  a 
fourth  of  a  yard  of 
velvet  (cut  bias)  twen¬ 
ty  inches  wide  for  fac¬ 
ing  the  collar.  Price  of 
pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


MISSES’  DOUBLE- 
BREASTED  COAT. 


(For  Illustrations  see 
Page  607.) 

No.  8729. — This  coat 
is  again  represented  at 
figure  No.  279  T  in 
this  number  of  The  Delineator, 
and  at  figure  G 204  on  the  Juvenile 
Plate  for  Winter,  1896-’97. 

Chinchilla  is  here  illustrated  in 
the  coat,  with  an  inlay  of  velvet  for 
the  collar  and  cuffs  and  a  tailor 
finish  of  machine-stitching.  The 
coat  is  snugly  adjusted  at  the  sides 
and  back  by  under-arm  and  side- 
back  gores,  and  a  curving  center 
seam  that  terminates  above  coat- 
laps  ;  and  coat-plaits  are  formed  at 
the  side-back  seams.  The  fronts 
lap  and  close  in  double-breasted 
style  with  button-holes  and  large  buttons  and  are 
reversed  above  the  closing  in  lapels  that  extend  in 
points  beyond  the  ends  of  the  stylish  rolling  collar. 
Square-cornered  laps  cover  openings  to  side  pock¬ 
ets  in  the  fronts.  The  one-seam  ieg-o’-mutton 
sleeves  are  gathered  and  stand  out  in  a  puff  at  the 
top ;  they  fit  the  arm  comfortably  below  and  are 
finished  with  upturned  flaring  cuffs. 

Whipcord,  diagonal,  cheviot,  melton,  rough  or 
smooth  mixed  coating,  kersey  and  broadcloth,  with 
velvet  for  facings,  are  satisfactory  for  making  up 
this  coat,  and  machine-stitching  is  highly  approved 
for  a  finish,  but  a  plain  completion  may  be  adopted,  if  desired. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8729  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 


Front  View.  Back  View. 

Girls’  Dress,  with  Straight,  Full  Skirt. 

(For  Description  see  Page  603.) 


8717 


(For  Illustration  see  Page  608.) 

Figure  No.  279  T. — This  illustrates  a  Misses’ 
coat.  The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8729  and  costs 
Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from 
ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  may  be  seen  in 
two  views  on  page  607. 

This  is  a  handsome  and  becoming  style  of 
short  coat.  It  is  here  shown  made  of  kersey  in 
the  popular  bluish  shade  of  gray,  with  the  roll¬ 
ing  coat-collar,  flaring,  upturned  cuffs  and 
square-covered  pocket-laps  inlaid  with  dark- 
blue  velvet.  The  loose  fronts  are  closed  in 
double-breasted  style  with  button-holes  and 

large  pearl  buttons  and 
are  reversed  above  the 
closing  in  lapels  that 
extend  in  points  be¬ 
yond  the  ends  of  the 
collar.  Coat-laps  and 
coat-plaits  are  formed 
below  the  waist  at  the 
back,  which  is  rather 
close  fitting.  The 
sleeves  are  in  leg-o’- 
mutton  style,  with  the 
new  puff  effect  at  the 
top.  The  finish  of  ma¬ 
chine-stitching  is  in 
tailor  style. 

Such  coats  are  serv¬ 
iceable  for  school  wear 
and  are  also  dressy 
enough  for  special 
uses.  All  coatings  in 
vogue  may  be  appro¬ 
priately  used.  Fac¬ 
ings  or  inlays  of  vel¬ 
vet  on  the  collar  and 
cuffs  give  an  air  of 


8717  S717 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Girls’  Dress,  with  Four-Gored  Skirt. 

(For  Description  see  Page  603.) 


elaboration  and  a  collar  cover  of  fur  is  also  attractive. 
Ostrich  tips  and  velvet  ribbon  decorate  the  becoming  felt  hat. 
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MISSES’ JACKET,  WITH  FLY  FRONT.  (Known  as  the  Covert 

Coat.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  608.) 

No.  8730. — This  jacket  may  be  again  seen  at  figure  No.  278  T 
in  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

Snuff-colored  kersey  is  the  material  here  employed  in  making 
the  jacket,  which  is  fashionably  known  as  the  covert  coat. 
The  jacket  is  nicely  curved 
to  the  figure  at  the  sides  and 
back  by  under- arm  and  side- 
back  gores  and  a  center  seam, 
and  coat-laps  are  arranged 
below  the  center  seam  and 
coat-plaits  at  the  side-back 
seams.  The  loose  fronts  are 
reversed  at  the  top  in  sharply 
pointed  lapels  that  extend 
beyond  the  ends  of  the  roll¬ 
ing  coat-collar,  which  has  a 
center  seam.  The  jacket  is 
closed  with  buttons  and  but¬ 
ton-holes  in  a  fly,  which  is 
defined  b}r  a  row  of  stitching. 

Pocket-laps  cover  openings 
to  a  breast  pocket  in  the  left 
front  and  to  a  side  pocket  in 
each  front.  The  one-seam  leg- 
o’-mutton  sleeves  are  large 
enough  to  slip  easily  over  the 
dress  sleeve,  but  are  some¬ 
what  reduced  in  size  from 
those  worn  last  year;  they 
are  gathered  at  the  top  and 
finished  with  flaring  roll-up 
cuffs.  The  jacket  is  finished 
with  machine- stitching  in 
tailor  fashion. 

Covert  cloth,  broadcloth, 
cheviot  and  rough  coatings 
will  be  suitable  for  this  jacket 
and  an  inlay  of  velvet  on  the 
collar,  lapels,  pocket-laps 
and  cuffs  would  trim  the 
jacket  effectively. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8730 
in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from 
ten  to  sixteen  years  old.  For 
a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the 
jacket  needs  three  yards  and 
three-fourths  of  goods  twen¬ 
ty-seven  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  thirty-six  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  and  a  half  for¬ 
ty-four  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  fifty-four  inches  wide. 

Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25 
cents. 


GIRLS’  DOUBLE-BREAST¬ 
ED  JACKET. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  608.) 

No.  8685. — Other  illustra¬ 
tions  of  this  jaunty  jacket 
are  given  at  figures  No. 

269  T  and  D  67  in  this  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Delineator. 

This  serviceable  and  sty¬ 
lish  little  jacket  is  here  shown 
made  of  blue. cloth,  with  a 
tailor  finish  of  machine-stitch¬ 
ing.  The  loose  fronts  close 
in  double-breasted  style  with 
button-holes  and  buttons,  and  above  the  closing  they  are  reversed 
in  pointed  lapels  that  extend  a  trifle  beyond  the  rolling  collar. 
The  jacket  is  made  with  a  wide  back  that  is  stylishly  fitted  by 
under-arm  gores  and  a  curving  center  seam,  and  the  side  seams 
are  terminated  several  inches  above  the  lower  edge  at  the  top  of 
underlaps  allowed  on  the  gores.  The  one-seam  leg-o’ -mutton 
sleeves  are  gathered  and  stand  out  in  the  new  way  at  the  top 
and  fit  comfortably  close  below.  Curved  openings  to  inserted 


side-pockets  are  finished  with  a  single  row  of  machine-stitching. 
The  jacket  is  of  jaunty  length  and  neat  and  stylish  cut,  and 
for  its  best  development  broadcloth,  whipcord,  heavy  flannel, 
fancy  coatings,  tweed  and  cheviot  will  be  selected.  Machine- 
stitching  is  the  most  popular  finish. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8685  in  ten  sizes  for  girls  from  three  to 
twelve  years  old.  For  a  gin  of  eight  years,  the  jacket  needs 
three  yards  and  a  half  of  material  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or 

two  yards  and  three-eighths 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a 
yard  and  seven-eighths  forty- 
four  inches  wide,  or  a  yard 
and  five-eighths  fifty-four  in¬ 
ches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 

— - ♦ - 

MISSES’  MILITARY  TAB 
BASQUE.  (Also  Known 
as  the  Slashed  Basque.) 
(For  Illustrations  see  Page  609.) 

No.  S704. — Another  view 
of  this  basque  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  referring  to  figure 
No.  277  T  in  this  magazine. 

This  jaunty  basque  is 
known  both  as  the  military 
tab  basque  and  as  the  slashed 
basque,  and  is  a  facsimile 
of  one  issued  for  ladies.  It 
is  here  represented  made  of 
cadet-blue  lady’s-cloth  and  is 
closely  fitted  by  single  bust 
darts,  under-arm  gores  and  a 
curving  center  seam.  The 
bottom  of  the  basque  is  shap¬ 
ed  all  round  in  square  tabs 
that  are  outlined  with  narrow 
black  silk  braid,  a  trefoil  be¬ 
ing  formed  of  the  braid  at  the 
head  of  each  tab,  with  orna¬ 
mental  effect.  A  military 
standing  collar  completes  the 
neck.  The  leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves  are  made  over  coat¬ 
shaped  linings;  they  are  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top,  where  they 
are  shaped  to  stand  out  in 
the  new  short  puff  effect,  and 
fit  closely  below.  Braid  or¬ 
namentation  is  used  on  the 
collar  and  at  the  wrists,  and 
the  closing  is  made  at  the 
center  of  the  front  by  means 
of  hooks  and  loops  and  frog 
ornaments. 

Faced  cloth  of  garnet,  blue, 
green  or  cadet-gray,  also  mo¬ 
hair,  canvas  or  any  of  the 
pretty  novelty  goods  now 
shown,  wall  stylishly  develop 
this  basque,  and  machine- 
stitching  or  fancy  braid  will 
afford  a  satisfactory  finish. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8704 
in  five  sizes  for  misses  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  years  old. 
To  make  the  basque  for  a 
miss  of  twelve  years,  will  re¬ 
quire  two  yards  and  three- 
fourths  of  material  twenty- 
seven  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  and  a  fourth  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  a  yard 
and  three-fourths  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25 
cents. 


Figure  No.  280 T.— GIRLS’  AFTERNOON  DRESS. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  609.) 

Figure  No.  280  T. — This  represents  a  Girls’  dress.  The  pat- 


Figure  No.  278  T. — This  illustrates  Misses’  Street  Toilette. — The 
patterns  are  Misses’  Jacket  No.  8730,  price  Is.  or  25  cents; 
and  Skirt  No.  8733,  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  604.) 
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tern,  which  is  No.  8720  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  ten  sizes 
for  girls  from  three  to  twelve  years  of  age,  and  is  again  pic¬ 
tured  on  page  605  of  this  Delineator. 

This  simple  little  frock  is  very  graceful 
and  stylish.  It  is  here  shown  made,  of 
dark-blue  cashmere  polka- dotted  in  white, 
with  blue  velvet  for  the  standing  collar 
and  cuff  facings.  A  band  of  ribbon  match¬ 
ing  the  velvet  forms  a  pretty  trimming  for 
the  full  skirt,  which  is  joined  to  the  fanci¬ 
ful  body.  A  square  yoke  showing  three 
deep,  downward-turning  tucks  across  the 
lower  part  appears  above  the  full  back 


is  a  brown  satin  ribbon  matching  that  on  the  collar.  A  row  of 
lace  insertion  conceals  the  upper  edges  of  the  full  front  and  full 
backs. 

A  charming  waist  for  party  wear  was  made  with  low  neck 
and  short  sleeves  of  light-blue  silk  overlaid  with  mousseline  de 
sole,  with  pearl  passementerie  and  blue  satin  ribbon  for  decora¬ 
tion.  Silk,  cashmere,  Henrietta,  vailing  or  any  soft  woollen 
material  now  in  vogue  will  satisfactorily  develop  this  style  and 
satin  or  velvet  ribbon,  gimp,  lace  insertion  and  passementerie 
will  trim  it,  with  pleasing  effect. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8708  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  old.  To  make  the  garment  for  a  miss  of  twelve 
years,  requires  three  yards  and  three-fourths  of  goods  twenty- 
two  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  three-fourths 


8693 


8693  8693 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Girls’  Double-Breasted  Long  Coat,  with  Removable  Circular  Cape. 

as  the  Newmarket.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  604.) 


(Known 


thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  three-eighths 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  forty-four 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


MISSES’  BASQUE-WAIST.  (To  be  Closed  at 
the  Back  or  at  the  Left  Side  and  Made  with 
a  Deep  or  Shallow  Empire  Girdle,  with  a 
High  or  Round  Neck  and  with  Full-Length 
or  Short  Puff  Sleeves.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  610.) 

No.  8714. — By  referring  to  figure  No.  276  T 
in  this  magazine,  this  basque-waist  may  be  again 
seen. 

Spotted  dress  goods,  with  satin  for  the  girdle, 
were  here  selected  for  this  modish  basque-waist, 
which  has  graceful  fulness  at  the  front  and  back. 
A  single  shirring  at  the  neck  edge  and  a  double 
shirring  in  rounding  outline  a  little  below  arrange 
the  fulness  in  soft,  pretty  folds,  which  are  drawn 
well  to  the  center  by  shirrings  at  the  lower  edge. 
The  basque-waist  is  provided  with  a  lining  that 
s  fitted  by  single  bust  darts  and  under-arm  and 
side-back  gores,  and  the  closing  may  be  made  at 
the  back  or  along  the  left  shoulder  and  under¬ 
arm  seams.  When  the  closing  is  made  at  the  left 
side,  'under  fronts  fitted  by  single  bust  darts  are 
added  to  the  waist.  The  sleeves  are  in  close- 


and  full,  drooping  front.  The  full  bishop  sleeves  droop  stylishly. 

A  dress  like  this  will  be  pretty  made  entirely  of  silk,  or  of 
woollen  goods  with  a  silk  yoke,  cuffs  and  collar.  A  frill  of 
narrow  lace  at  the  edge  of  each  tuck  and  at  the  neck  and 
wrists  will  give  a  fluffiness  that  is  always  becoming  to  children. 


MISSES’  BABY  WAIST.  (To  be  Made  with  a  High  or  Round 
Neck  and  with  Full-Length  or  Elbow  Puff  Sleeves.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  610.1 

No.  8708. — This  waist  possesses  the  pretty  grace  so  becoming 
to  a  young  miss,  and  is  pictured  made  of 
soft  figured  woollen  goods.  It  is  arranged 
over  a  lining  fitted  by  single  bust  darts 
and  under-arm  and  side-back  gores  and 
is  closed  invisibly  at  the  back.  The  full 
front  and  full  backs  extend  to  within 
round  yoke  depth  of  the  neck  and  the  ful¬ 
ness  is  adjusted  by  gathers  at  the  top  and 
two  rows  of  shirrings  at  the  bottom. 

Above  the  full  portions  the  lining  is  faced 
to  have  the  effect  of  a  round  yoke.  The 
waist  may  be  made  with  a  high  or  round 
neck,  and  a  standing  collar  covered  with 
a  wrinkled  stock  of  brown  satin  ribbon, 
formed  in  a  double  loop  bow  at  the  back, 
finishes  the  high  neck.  Large  puffs  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  extending 
nearly  to  the  elbow  are  arranged  over  the 
close-fitting  coat  sleeves,  which  may  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  wrists  or  be  cut  off  at  the 
bottom  of  the  puffs  if  elbow  sleeves  be 
desired.  The  elbow  sleeves  are  finished 
with  bands  that  are  ornamented  at  the 
top  and  bottom  with  a  row  of  insertion 
and  at  the  center  with  a  wrinkled  ribbon 
that  is  arranged  in  loop  bows  at  the  front  and  back  of  the  arm. 
Encircling  the  waist  and  ending  in  a  double  loop  bow  at  the  back 


fitting  coat  shape,  with  short,  flaring  puffs  at  the  top,  fSie  puffs 
being  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and.  drooping  in  the  new 
way;  they  may  be  made  in  full  length  or  in  short  puffs,  as  pre¬ 
ferred,  frills  of  lace  forming  a  pretty  finish  for  the  full-length 
sleeves.  The  neck  may  be  high  or  round,  as  preferred,  a  stand¬ 
ing  collar  edged  with  a  drooping  frill  of  lace  and  covered  with  a 
wrinkled  satin  ribbon  that  is  stylishly  bowed  at  the  back  fin¬ 
ishing  the  high  neck.  A  satin  girdle  laid  in  upturned  plaits  and 
arranged  on  a  fitted  lining  is  closed  invisibly  at  the  left  side ; 
it  may  be  deep  or  shallow,  as  is  considered  most. becoming. 

Soft  silk,  organdy,  cashmere  and  Henrietta,  with  velvet,  satin 
or  silk  for  the  girdle,  are  materials  adapted  to  this  style,  and  if 


Front  View.  Back  View. 

Misses’  Double-Breasted  Coat. 

(For  Description  see  Page  605.) 

the  waist  be  made  of  embroidered  or  plain  chiffon  or  other  diaph¬ 
anous  tissues  over  a  colored  silk  lining,  a  dainty  effect  will  result. 
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Figure  No.  279  T. — This  illustrates  Misses’  Double-Breasted 
Coat.— The  pattern  is  No.  8729,  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  605.) 


fancy  and  novelty  silks  are  specially  liked  for  these  blouses,  wit! 
lace  or  insertion  for  decoration. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8709  in  five  sizes  for  misses  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  To  make  the  blouse  for  a  miss  of  twelve 
years,  requires  five  yards  of  material  twenty-two  inches  wide, 
or  three  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  an  eighth  thirty-six  inches  wide.  The  collar  calls  for 
half  a  yard  of  goods  thirty-six  inches  wide,  with  half  a  yard  of 
coarse  linen  thirty-six  inches  wide  for  interlinings.  Price  of 
pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Figure  No.  281  T.— GIRLS’  DRESS. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  611.) 

Figure  No.  281  T.— This  illustrates  a  Girls’  dress.  The  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No.  8690  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  eight 
sizes  for  girls  from  five  to  twelve  years  of  age,  and  maybe 
again  seen  on  page  605  of  this  publication. 

A  notably  effective  combination  of  gray  wool  goods,  white 
silk  and  violet  velvet  is  here  shown  in  this  sty  lish  little  frock,  a 
simple  decoration  of  gray  krimmer  being  tastefully  added.  A 
different  combination  is  illustrated  at  figure  D  68,  where  the 
dress  is  fully  described. 


MISSES’  THREE-PIECE  SKIRT,  SMOOTH  FITTING  AT  THE 
FRONT  AND  SIDES.  (To  be  Gathered  or 
Plaited  at  the  Back.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  611.) 

No.  8734.— At  figure  No.  276  T  in  this  number  of  The  Delin¬ 
eator  this  skirt  is  again  illustrated.  It  is  also  shown  at  figure 
G  212  on  the  Juvenile  Plate  for  Winter,  1896-’97. 

Pretty  novelty  goods  were  here  selected  for  this  graceful  skirt, 
which  consists  of  a  wide  circular  portion  and  two  back-cores’ 
The  skirt  is  smooth  fitting  at  the  top  at  the  front  and  sides  • 


We  have  pattern  No.  8714  in  seven  sizes  for 
misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  old.  To  make 
the  basque-waist  fora  miss  of  twelve  years,  will 
require  two  yards  and  an  eighth  of  dress  goods 
forty  inches  wide,  with  seven-eighths  of  a  yard 
of  satin  twenty  inches  wide.  Of  one  material, 
it  calls  for  four  yards  and  five-eighths  twenty- 
two  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  five-eighths 
thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  seven-eighths 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  half 
forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd. 
or  20  cents. 


Misses’ 


MISSES’  BLOUSE  OR  SHIRT-WAIST,  WITH 
REMOVABLE  TURN-DOWN  COLLAR. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  610.) 

No.  8709. — This  pretty  blouse  or  shirt-waist 
is  illustrated  made  of  illuminated  silk  that  pre¬ 
sents  bronze,  blue  and  green  effects.  The  fronts 
and  seamless  back  are  connected  by  under-arm 
gores.  The  back  has  fulness  laid  in  three  back¬ 
ward-turning  plaits  at  each  side  of  the  center,  the  plaits  being 
closely  lapped  and  stitched  to  a  stay  at  the  waist-line  and 
spreading  in  fan  effect  above;  it  is  joined  to  a  double-pointed 
yoke  that  is  hollowed  out  at  the  center  between  the  points. 

A  cluster  of  three  downward-turning  tucks  is  taken  up  across 
each  front  at  the  bust  and  gathers  at  the  neck  and  lapped  plaits 
at  the  waist-line  arrange  the  fulness  prettily  at  each  side  of 
the  closing,  which  is  made  through  a  box-plait  applied  to  the 
right  front  and  stitched  along  its  outer  folds.  The  bishop 
shirt-sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  are 
slashed  in  shirt-sleeve  style,  each  slash  being  finished  with  an 
underlap  that  is  continued  along  both  edges.  Tucks  made  in 
the  sleeves  appear  continuous  with  the  tucks  in  the  fronts  and 
roll-up  cuffs  having  rounding  corners  and  closing  with  link 
cuff-buttons  finish  the  sleeves.  The  neck  is  finished  with  a 
fitted  neck-band.  The  collar  is  made  of  white  linen  and  is 
removable ;  it  is  in  turn-down  style  mounted  on  a  high  band 
and  is  attached  to  the  neck-band  with  studs,  the  ends  flaring 
above  the  stud  securing  them.  A  belt  of  the  material  is 
worn,  but  it  may  be  discarded  in  favor  of  a  gilt  or  leather  belt. 

C  ashmere,  Henrietta  or  materials  of  like  weave  in  pale  or 
dark  tints  will  make  a  pretty  blouse  of  this  style.  All  sorts  of 


8730  8730 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Jacket,  with  Fly  Front.  (Known  as  the  Covert  Coat.) 
(For  Description  see  Page  606.) 


S6S5 

Front  View. 


S6S5 

Back  View. 


Girls’  Double-Breasted  Jacket. 

(For  Description  see  Page  606.) 

it  falls  in  graceful  ripples  below  the  hips  and  flares  stylishly 
towards  the  foot,  where  it  measures  three  yards  and  a  fourth 
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round  in  the  middle  sizes.  The  skirt  may  be  gathered  or 
plaited  at  the  back.  A  placket  is  made  above  the  center  seam 
and  the  skirt  is  finished  with  a  belt. 

Silk,  zibeline,  velours,  canvas,  mohair,  serge  and  novelty 
goods  illuminated  with  silk  dots  or  having  woven  figures  will 
make  a  stylish  skirt  of  this  kind. 

.  We  have  pattern  No.  8734  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  To  make  the  skirt  for  a  miss  of  twelve 
years,  requires  three  yards  and  three-eighths  of  goods  twenty- 
two  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  five-eighths  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  two-  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a 
yard  and  three-fourths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  a 
half  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern.  Is.  or  25  cents. 


MISSES’  AND  GIRLS’  PUFF  DRESS  SLEEYE.  (To  be  Mabe  in 
Full  Length  or  in  a  Puff  with  Ruffle.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  612.) 

No.  1185. — This  sleeve  is  illustrated  in  full  length  and  in  a 
short  puff.  It  is  made  of  suiting  in  a  new  blue  shade.  The  puff 
extends  to  the  elbow  over  a  close-fitting  coat-sleeve  which  is 
cut  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  puff  when  a  short  sleeve  is  desired. 
A  ruffle  of  lace  is  added  to  the  short  sleeve  with  dainty  effect. 

The  sleeve  will  develop  stylishly  in  zibeline,  cashmere,  Hen¬ 
rietta,  gaze  de  chambray  and  taffeta,  and  lace  will  decorate  the 
short  sleeve  prettily. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1185  in  eight  sizes,  from  two  to  sixteen 
years  old.  To  make  a  pair  of  sleeves  for  a  miss  of  twelve 
years,  calls  for  two  yards  and  a  half  of  goods  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  a  yard  and  seven-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  a  yard 
and  a  half  either  thirty-six  or  forty-four  inches  wide,  each  with 
a  yard  and  five-eighths  of  edging  four  inches  and  three-fourths 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


MISSES’  AND  GIRLS’  DRESS  SLEEVE,  WITH  DOUBLE  MUSH¬ 
ROOM  PUFF.  (To  be  Made  in  Full  Length  or  in  a 
Short  Double  Puff.) 

(For  Illustrations  see-Page  612.) 

No.  1195. — The  picturesque  new  sleeve  here  illustrated  is 
made  of  cashmere  and  is  a  counterpart  of  a  sleeve  issued  this 
month  for  ladies.  The  sleeve  is  in  close-fitting  coat  shape  and 
on  it  at  the  top  is  arranged  a  double  mushroom  puff  that  is 
gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  along  the  center.  The 
sleeve  may  be  made  up  in  full  length  or  in  a  short,  double  puff, 
as  preferred. 

This  sleeve  will  be  pretty  made  up  in  canvas,  cashmere,  silk, 
Henrietta,  soft  wool  novelty  goods,  silk,  chiffon  and  all  sorts  of 
soft  textures. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1195  in  eight  sizes,  from  two  to  sixteen 
years  old.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  a  pair  of  full-length  sleeves 
needs  three  yards  and  five-eighths  of  material  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  two 


Figure  No.  280  T. — This  illustrates  Girls’  Afternoon  Dress. — The 
pattern  is  No.  8120,  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  606.) 

wide.  A  pair  of  short  sleeves  will  need  two  yards  and  three- 
fourths  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  thirty,  thirty-six 
or  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  seven- 
eighths  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  5d. 
or  10  cents. 


Front  View. 

Misses’  Military  Tab  Basque. 
(For  Description  see  Page  606.) 
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Back  View. 


yards  and  five-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  for¬ 
ty-four  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  seven-eighths  fifty  inches 


MISSES’  FIVE-GORED  SKIRT,  SMOOTH-FIT¬ 
TING  AT  THE  FRONT  AND  SIDES.  (To 
be  Gathered  or  Plaited  at  the  Back.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  612.) 

No.  8733. — At  figures  Nos.  277  T  and  278  T 
in  this  magazine  this  skirt  is  shown  differently 
made  up. 

This  stylish  skirt  comprises  five  gores  and  is 
here  represented  made  of  garnet  all-wool  diag¬ 
onal.  It  is  of  stylish  width,  measuring  three 
yards  and  a  quarter  at  the  bottom  in  the  middle 
sizes.  The  front-gore  is  perfectly  smooth  and 
the  side-gores  are  smooth  at  the  top  but  fall  in 
ripples  below  the  hips.  The  back-gores  may  be 
gathered  or  plaited  at  the  topi  and  they  spread  in 
folds  to  the  lower  edge.  The  placket  is  made 
above  the  center  seam  and  the  top  of  the  skirl 
is  finished  with  a  belt. 

The  style  is  appropriate  for  silk,  canvas,  zibe¬ 
line,  mohair  and  novelty  goods  and  will  be  pretty 
to  accompany  a  wuiist  of  the  same  material  or  a  fancy  waist 
made  of  silk  crepon,  embroidered  chiffon,  etc. 
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Front  View.  Back  View. 

Misses’  Baby  Waist.  (To  be  Made  with  a  High  or  Round  Neck  and  with  Bull- Length  or  Elbow 

Puff  Sleeves.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  607.) 


a  square  outline  uutn  l'ront 
and  back.  Black  velvet  was 
chosen  for  the  yoke  and  lace 
edging  for  the  frill.  Cross¬ 
wise  rows  of  white  lace  in¬ 
sertion  decorate  the  yoke, 
and  a  neck  completion  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  slock  collar  hav¬ 
ing  a  ribbon  decoration. 
Corn-colored  ribbon  crosses 
the  shoulders  and  falls  dain¬ 
tily  below  the  lower  edge  of 
the  yoke.  The  ribbon  deco¬ 
ration  is  novel ;  a  fancy  bow 
is  placed  upon  each  shoul¬ 
der,  the  ribbon  is  carried 
down  to  each  corner  of  the 
yoke,  where  another  bow  is 
arranged,  and  then  diagonally 
to  the  waist-line,  where  both 
ends  meet  under  a  single 
rosette  bow  showing  moder¬ 
ately  long  streamers. 

Figure  No.  70  Y  shows  the 
pointed  yoke  collar  made  up 


We  have  pattern  No.  8733  in  seven  sizes 
for  misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  old. 
To  make  the  skirt  for  a  miss  of  twelve 
years,  requires  three  yards  and  a  half  of 
material  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and 
a  half  thirty- six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
and  an  eighth  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  a 
yard  and  three-fourths  fifty  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


STYLISH  LINGERIE. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  545.) 

The  effect  of  a  Winter  gown  of  smooth 
or  rough  heavy  woollen  goods  is  much 
softened  by  the  addition  of  a  fancy  collar 
or  vest  front  of  some  diaphanous  textile. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  practice  economy 
such  accessories  will  afford  especial  satis¬ 
faction,  as  they  so  readily  convert  a  se¬ 
verely  plain  gown  into  one  suitable  for 
quite  a  dressy  occasion.  Care  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the 
materials,  which  must  be  of  sheer  or 
close  texture,  as  best  suits  the  accessory, 


Back  View. 

Misses’  Basque-Waist.  (To  be  Closed  at 
the  Back  or  at  the  Left  Side  and 
Made  with  a  Deep  or  Shallow  Empire 
Girdle,  with  a  High  or  Round  Neck 
and  with  Full-Length  or  Short  Puff 
Sleeves.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  607.) 
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Front  View. 
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Back  View. 


Misses’  Blouse  or  Shirt-Waist,  with  Removable  Turn-Down  Collar. 

(For  Description  see  Page  608.) 


and  of  equal  importance  are  the  color  combinations  employed. 

Figures  Nos.  69  Y  and  70  Y. — Ladies’  Square  and  Pointed 
Yoke  Collars.— The  collar  depicted  at  figure  No.  69  Y  shows 


of  plum-colored  silk 
overlaid  with  white 
lace  net.  Ribbon  of 
the  same  shade  as  the 
silk  covers  the  stand¬ 
ing  collar,  which  is  also 
decorated  with  two 
rosettes  at  the  center 
of  the  front,  and  co¬ 
quettish  bows  of  it  are 
fastened  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders.  The  frill  of  lace  edging  bordering 
the  lower  edge  of  the  collar  is  continued 
up  the  center  of  the  front  and  back  in  ja¬ 
bots.  Many  pretty  silks,  satins,  velvets, 
etc.,  are  appropriate  for  these  collars, 
which  are  included  in  pattern  No.  919, 
price  5d.  or  10  cents. 

Figure  No.  71  Y. — Ladies’  MoliIire 
Vest,  with  Fichu  Collar. — The  pattern 
selected  for  making  this  attractive  decora¬ 
tion  is  No.  1191,  which  costs  5d.  or  10 
cents.  The  Moliere  vest  is  cut  from  sage- 
green  silk  overlaid  with  figured  chiffon.  The  softly  draped  fichu 
collar  of  figured  silk  falls  in  rounding  outline  at  the  back,  the 
front  ends  terminating  under  a  rosette  bow  of  pink  ribbon  at  each 
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side.  Lace 
edging  lends 
a  pretty  fin¬ 
ishing  touch 
to  this  col¬ 
lar.  A  pink 
silk  ribbon 
stock  con¬ 
ceals  t  li'  e 
standing  col¬ 
lar,  a  dainty 
bow  being 
displayed  at 
the  back. 

Figure  No. 
72  Y.— La¬ 
dies’  Drap¬ 
ed  Collar. 
— Y elvet  in  a 
deep  shade  of 
maroon  was 
chosen  for 
this  collar,  a 
band  of  otter 
fur  provid¬ 
ing  the  trim¬ 
ming.  The 
collar  ripples 
prettily  at  the 
back  an  d 
shows  deep 
folds  in  front 
that  roll  to 
display  a  lin¬ 
ing  of  light 
silk.  The  col¬ 
lar  is  includ¬ 
ed  in  pattern 
No.  983, 
which  costs 
5d.  or  10 
cents. 

Figure  No. 
7  3  Y . — L  a- 
dies’  Waist 
Decoration  . 


ing  red  and  green,  which  is  arranged  in  a  bow  at  the  back. 

'The  collar  illustrated  at  figure  No.  75  Y  is  made  of  white 
China  silk,  with  lace  edging  for  the  frill  and  lace  insertion  for 
decoration.  About  the  standing  collar  is  adjusted  white  ribbon 
which  is  bowed  at  the  back.  Both  collars  are  included  in 
pattern  No.  7783,  which  costs  5d.  or  10  cents. 

Figure  No.  76  Y.— Ladies’  Collarette.— Myrtle-green  silk 
was  used  for  the  points  in  this  collarette,  narrow  jet  gimp  out¬ 
lining  them  and  serving  as  a  heading  for  a  deep  frill  of  lace 
edging.  Ribbon  of  the  same  color  as  the  silk  covers  the  stand¬ 
ing  collar  and  is  bowed  at  the  back.  The  collarette  is  included 
in  pattern  No.  1083,  price  5d.  or  10  cents. 


- ♦ - 

NOVELTIES  IN  SKIRTS  FOR  WINTER 

WEAR. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  539.) 

Long  lines  prevail  in  skirts  and  there  is  little  exaggeration 
in  the  width.  A.  moderate  flare  at  the  bottom  of  the  front-gore 
is  de  rigueur  and  the  disposal  of  fulness  is  quite  varied. 
Gathers,  plaits,  shirrings  and  tucks  collect  the  fulness,  which  is 
usually  massed  at  the  back,  but  the  shaping  of  the  side-gores  pro¬ 
duces  soft  ripples  below  the  hips.  A  trained  skirt  is  demanded 
only  for  ceremonious  occasions  and  it  is  a  matter  of  discrimin¬ 
ating  taste  whether  a  long  train  or  a  demi-train  shall  be  worn. 
The  average  width  of  skirts  is  from  four  yards  and  a  half  to  six 
yards  round  at  the  bottom. 

A  nine-gored  skirt,  shaped  by  pattern  No.  8735,  which  is  in 
nine  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty  to  thirty-six  inches, 
waist  measure,  and  costs  Is. 

3d.  or  30  cents,  may  be  satis¬ 
factorily  made  up>  in  brocaded 
silk.  The  skirt  is  smooth  fit¬ 
ting  at  the  front  and  sides  and 
may  be  gathered  or  plaited  at 
the  back.  It  is  highly  com¬ 
mended  for  silk,  satin,  velvet 
and  other  narrow  materials. 

A  tasteful  decoration  is 
shown  in  the  stylish  skirt 
shaped  by  pattern  No.  8672, 
which  is  in  nine  sizes  for  la¬ 
dies  from  twenty  to  thirty- 


8731 

Side- Front  View. 

Misses’  Three-Piece  Skirt,  Smooth-Fitting  at  the  Front  and  Sides. 

at  the  Back.) 


Side-Back  View. 

(To  be  Gathered  or  Plaited 


8731 


Figure  No.  281  T. — This  illustrates  Girls’  Dress. — 

The  pattern  is  No.  8690,  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  608.) 

— A  novel  accessory  is  here 
portrayed  in  blue  taffeta. 

The  front  and  back  extend  to 
the  waist-line,  where  they  dis¬ 
appear  beneath  a  belt  covered 
with  jet  passementerie.  Two 
tabs  formed  on  each  shoulder 
give  breadth  to  the  effect. 

Two  rows  of  jet  passemen¬ 
terie  provide  the  decoration 
and  one  row  follows  the 
upper  and  lower  edges  of  the 
standing  collar.  A  remnant 
of  silk  or  satin  may  be  util¬ 
ized  for  the  development  of 
this  dainty  adjunct  and  a  frill 
of  lace  added  to  the  loose 
edges  will  lend  a  softening- 
touch.  The  decoration  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  pattern  No.  1034, 
which  costs  5d.  or  10  cents. 

Figures  Nos.  74  Y  and 
75  Y. — Ladies’  Fancy  Col¬ 
lars. — Black  velvet  orna¬ 
mented  with  two  rows  of 
white  lace  insertion  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  pretty  collar 
shown  at  figure  No.  74  Y,  an  edge  finish  being  supplied  by  a  frill 
of  lace  edging.  The  neck  is  completed  with  a  standing  collar  of 
becoming  height  hidden  by  a  ribbon  of  the  taffeta  variety,  blend- 


(For  Description  see  Page  608.) 

six  inches,  waist  measure,  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.  "Whip¬ 
cord  is  the  material  illustrated  and  velvet  and  Astrakhan  provide 
the  decoration.  Five  gores  are  included  in  the  skirt,  which  is 
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smooth  fitting  at  the  front  and  sides  and  is  to  be  gathered 
or  plaited  at  the  back.  The  trimming  is  unique  and  pleasing. 

Plaid  wool  goods  showing  a  beautiful 
biending  of  colors  is  pictured  in  the  skirt 
shaped  by  pattern  No.  8599,  which  is  in 
nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty  to  thir¬ 
ty-six  inches,  waist  measure,  and  costs 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
dressy  mode  and  is  known  as  the  new 
bell  skirt.  It  is  circular  at  the  front  and 
sides  and  in  two  gores  at  the  back  and  it 
may  be  either  dart-fitted  or  gathered  in 
front.  The  two  back-gores  are  gathered 
compactly  at  the  top  and  expand  in  soft 
flute-like  folds  toward  the  lower  ed<re. 


1195 


1195 


1195 


Misses’  axd  Girls'  Dress  Sleeve,  with 
Dodble  Mushroom  Puff.  (To  be 
Made  in  Pull  Length  or  in 
a  Short  Double  Puff.) 

(Fnr  Description  see  Page  609.) 


1185 

Misses’  and  Girls’  Puff  Dress  Sleeve 
(To  be  Made  in  Pull  Length  or 
in  a  Puff  with  Ruffle.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  6090 


Novelty  goods  are 
illustrated  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the 
skirt  made  by  pat¬ 
tern  No.  864  3, 
which  is  in  nine 
sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty  to  thirty-six 
inches,  waist  meas¬ 
ure,  and  costs  Is. 
3d.  or  30  cents. 
The  skirt  widens 
gracefully  toward 
the  bottom,  and  is 
a  six-piece  shape 
having  a  straight 
back-breadtli  and 


straight  edges  meet¬ 
ing  bias  edges  in 
the  seams.  It  is 

commended  for  all  of  the  seasonable  dress  goods,  boucle  cloth, 
the  rough  canvas  weaves,  zibeline  and  other  variations  of  the 
camel 's-hair  family  being  notably  stylish.  A  foot  trimming  of 
fur  is  exceedingly  stylish. 

The  trained  skirt  cut  by 
pattern  No.  8557,  which 
is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty  to  thirty-six 
inches,  waist  measure, 
and  costs  Is.  8d.  or  40 
cents,  is  represented  made 
up  in  a  rich  poult  de  sole 
and  decorated  at  the  sides 
and  across  the  front  with 
a  frill  of  lace  edging  be¬ 
low  a  shell  trimming  of 
silk,  the  silk  decoration 
being  continued  about  the 
train.  The  front-gore  is 
in  Consuelo  style,  having 
underfolded  plaits  at  the 
side-front  seams  that  give 
the  [flare  peculiar  to  this 
style.  Stately  flutes  are 
seen  at  the  back.  A  dainty 
knife-plaited  balayeuse  of 
white  taffeta  is  added. 

The  skirt  may  be  made 
with  a  long  train  having 
square  or  round  corners 
or  with  a  demi-train. 

A  skirt  that  will  be  very 
popular  this  season  is  pic¬ 
tured  made  of  striped  silk 
and  is  shaped  by  pattern 
No.  8650,  which  is  in  nine 
sizes  for  ladies  from  twen¬ 
ty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure,  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents.  Seven  gores  are  comprised  in  it  and  it  is  smooth  fitting 
at  the  front  and  sides  and  may  be  gathered  or  plaited  at  the 


back.  It  will  be  made  up  to  match  a  special  waist  or  in  such 
material  as  will  be  tasteful  to  wear  with  various  waists. 

Velvet  is  the  material  illustrated  in  the 
skirt  shaped  by  pattern  No.  8735,  which 
is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty  to 
thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure,  and  costs 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.  This  rich  material 
has  again  found  favor  and  skirts  made 
from  it  accompany  bodices  of  brocade  or 
plain  silk  or  similar  weaves  of  fine  quality. 
The  skirt  is  desirable  for  silk,  satin,  velvet, 
and  other  narrow  materials  and  is  com¬ 
posed  of  nine  gores.  The  skirt  may  be 
gathered  or  plaited  at  the  back  and  is 
smooth  fitting  at  the  front  and  sides. 

A  pretty  skirt  for  sheer  materials  and 
for  silk  is  represented  by  pattern  No.  8663, 
which  is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure, 
and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.  Fine  French 
challis  is  used  to  make  it  and  lace  inser¬ 
tion  decorates  it  simply.  It.  is  a  straight, 
full  skirt,  having  the  fulness  arranged  in  tucks  across  the  front 
and  sides  and  in  gathers  at  the  back,  and  it  may  be  made  with 
or  without  a  foundation  or  slip  skirt.  Mousseline  de  soie,  gaze 
de  chambrcty ,  embroidered  or  eyeletted  chiffon  and  other  tissues 
are  charming  made  up  into  skirts  like  this  to  form  part  of  a 
dancing  toilette  or  one  for  kindred  uses. 

A  rich  brocaded  silk  is  pictured  in  the  skirt  shaped  by  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8587 ,  which  is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty  to 
thirty-six  inches,  Avaist  meas¬ 
ure,  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents.  Seven  gores  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  skirt,  which  is 
close-fitting  over  the  hips  and 
shows  the  front-gore  flaring 
in  Consuelo  style.  The  back- 
gores  are  laid  in  backward- 
turning  plaits  that  are  gath¬ 
ered  across  the  top.  For 
serge,  cheviot,  wool  mohair 
and  zibeline  this  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  mode,  and  novelty 
wool  goods,  as  well  as  silk, 
will  also  be  effectively  de- 


8733 

Side- Front  View. 

Misses’  Five-Gored  Skirt,  Smooth- Pitting  at 


the  Front 
the  Back.) 


8733 

Side-  Back  View. 

AND  Sides.  (To  be  Gathered  or  Plaited  at 


(For  Description  see  Page  609.) 

veloped  by  it.  Decoration  is  not  lavishly  used  on  skirts,  a 
simple  band  at  the  foot  being  sometimes  added.  Large  buttons 
could  be  set  above  the  plaits  in  front. 
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Figure  No.  282  T.— LITTLE  GIRLS’  DRESS. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  282  T. — This  illustrates  a  Little  Girls’  dress. 
The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8710  and  costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in 
seven  sizes  for  little  girls  from  three  to  nine  years  of  age,  and 
may  be  seen  again  on  page  614  of  this  magazine. 

A  pretty  frock  made  of  blue  checked  dress  goods,  with  a  dec¬ 
oration  of  green  ribbon  ruc.hings  and  bows,  is  here  shown.  The 
ful\,  gathered  skirt  is  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  two  ruchings 
and  joined  to  the  body,  which  has  a  full  front  and  back  that 
are  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  terminated  under  a 
square-yoke  facing  applied  to  the  high-necked  lining.  The 
front  puffs  out  and  droops  stylishly  at  the  center  and  double 
bretelle-like  ornaments  bordered  with  ruchings 
fall  over  the  sleeves,  which  are  in  dainty,  full 
style  finished  to  have  the  effect  of  cuffs  that  are 
trimmed  with  ruchings.  A  ribbon  rosette  is 
tacked  to  the  bottom  of  the  waist  at  each  side  of 
the  fulness  in  front  and  ribbons  carried  over  the 
joinings  of  the  ornaments  are  bowed  on  the 
shoulders.  The  collar  is  trimmed  at  the  top 
with  a  ruching  and  is  closed,  like  the  dress,  at 
the  back. 

Inexpensive  woollens  in  solid  colors  and 
bright  mixtures  look  very  attractive  made  up 
with  trimmings  of  braid  and  other  durable  gar¬ 
nitures.  while  for  best  wear  there  are  many  soft 


in  which  yellow  is  prominent.  A  pretty  dress  for  a  little  brunette 
to  wear  at  dancing  school  was  of  pink  nun’s  vailing,  trimmed 
w  ith  narrow  pearl  -bead 
gimpand  white  ribbon. 


LITTLE  GIRLS’ 
DRESS.  (To  be  Made 
with  a  High  or 
Round  Neck.) 

(For  Illustrations  see 
this  Page.) 

No.  8712. — At  figure 


8712 


8712 


Figure  No.  282  T.— This  illustrates  Little  Girls’  Dress.— The 
pattern  is  No.  8716,  price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


novelty  goods  and  fancy  silks  that  are  especially  suitable.  Gray, 
green,  blue  and  heliotrope  are  becoming  colors  for  little  blondes, 
while  their  darker  sisters  will  wear  red,  brown  or  mixtures 


8712  8712 

Front  View.  Rack  View. 

Little  Girls’  Dress.  (To  be  Made  with  a  High  or  Round  Neck.) 
(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


DG6  in  this  number  of  The  Delineator,  and  at  figure  G221  on 
the  Juvenile  Plate  for  Winter,  1896-’97,  this  dress  is  again  rep¬ 
resented. 

This  attractive  dress  is  here  represented  made  of  soft  figured 
dress  goods  and  trimmed  with  a  darker  shade  of  narrow  velvet 
ribbon.  The  waist  is  shaped  by  under-arm  and  shoulder  seams 
and  has  gathered  fulness  at  the  bottom  drawn  well  to  the  center 
both  back  and  front,  but  is  smooth  at  the  top;  it  is  closed 
invisibly  at  the  back  and  arranged  on  a  smooth  lining  having 
only  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams.  The  dress  may  be  made 
with  a  low,  round  neck  or  with  a  high  neck,  a  standing  collar 
being  a  stylish  finish  for  the  high  neck.  The  full  puff  sleeves 
are  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  arranged  over  coat¬ 
shaped  linings  that  are  finished  at  the  wrists  to  have  the  effect 
of  wristbands.  A  large  Bertha  collar  in  two  sections,  that 
extend  in  two  flaring  points  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  waist 
at  the  front  and  back  and  stand  out  in  a  point  over  each  sleeve, 
gives  a  stylish  air  to  the  dress.  The  full,  round  skirt  is  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top,  deeply  hemmed  at  the  bottom  and  joined  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  waist,  and  a  belt  of  the  material  is  closed  at 
the  back. 

Serge,  etamine,  mohair,  poplin  and  French  flannel  may  be 
utilized  for  this  dress  with  satisfactory  results,  and  narrow  vel¬ 
vet  or  satin  ribbon  and  silk  braid  will  trim  it  effectively.  An 
attractive  little  dress  made  in  this  way  had  the  Bertha  collar  of 
olive-green  velvet  and  edged  with  lace,  the  rest  of  the  dress 
being  of  red  cashmere ;  another  had  sleeves  of  chine  taffeta 
and  the  remainder  of  brown  serge. 

AVe  have  pattern  No.  8712  in  eight  sizes  for  little  girls  from 
two  to  nine  years  old.  For  a  girl  of  four  years,  the  dress  re¬ 
quires  four  yards  and  three-eighths  of  material  twenty-two 
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inches  wide,  or  three  yards  thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and 
seven-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  fourth 

forty-four  in¬ 
ches  wide. 
Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  lOd.  or 
20  cents. 


Figure 
No.  283  T.— 
LITTLE 
GIRLS’ OUT¬ 
DOOR 
TOILETTE. 

(For  Illustration 
see  this  Page.) 

Figure 
No.  283  T.— 
This  illus¬ 
trates  a  Little 
Girls’  coat 
and  bonnet. 
The  coat  pat¬ 
tern,  which 
is  No.  8747 
and  costs 
lOd.  or  20 
cents,  is  in 
eight  sizes 
for  little  girls 
from  two  to 
nine  years  of 
age,  and  may 


Figure  No.  283  T. — This  illustrates  Little  Girls’ 
Outdoor  Toilette. — The  patterns  are  Little  Girls’ 
Empire  Coat  No.  8747,  price  lOd.  or  20  cents;  and 
Bonnet  No.  8710,  price  5d.  or  10  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


be  seen  again  on 
page  616.  The  bon¬ 
net  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8710  and 
costs  5d.  or  10 
cents,  is  in  five 
sizes  for  little  girls 
from  one  to  nine 
years  old,  and  is 
shown  again  on 
page  617. 

The  quaint-look- 
ing  outdoor  toilette 
shown  at  this  figure 
comprises  a  long 
Empire  coat  and  a 
brownie  bonnet 
made  to  match  of 
gray  fancy  cloak¬ 
ing  and  dark-green 
velvet.  The  upper 
part  of  the  coat  is 
a  square  yoke  to 
which  the  fronts 

and  back  are  joined.  Front  View. 

The  fronts  are  laid 
in  two  deep,  for¬ 
ward-turning  plaits 
at  each  side  of  the 

closing  and  the  back  has  two  backward-turning  plaits  at  each 
side  of  the  center.  The  coat  hangs  in  pretty  flutes  at  the  sides 
and  is  made  decorative  by  a  large  fancy  collar  that  forms  a  deep, 


broad  tab  at  the  back  and  is  rounding  in  front.  The  large  storm 
collar  is  rolled  deeply  over  this  collar,  but  it  may  be  turned  up 
for  protection,  if  desired.  Fur  trims  both  collars  and  the  velvet 
cuff-facings  finishing  the  full  puff  sleeves. 

The  bonnet  is  shaped  to  stand  in  a  point  at  the  back  high 
above  the  head  with  a  curve  forward  that  is  decidedly  brownie¬ 
like.  A  short  ripple  curtain  is  added  and  revers  are  turned  back 
from  the  front  edge  of  the  bonnet  and  flare  in  points  at  the  front. 
A  cap  lining  makes  the  bonnet  comfortable  and  ribbon  ties  are 
bowed  under  the  chin. 

A  bonnet  like  this  made  of  silk  and  velvet  or  velvet  alone 
could  be  worn  with  a  coat  of  broadcloth,  Bengaline,  cheviot  or 
rough  suitings.  White  fur  or  light  beaver  fur  are  the  prettiest 
on  children’s  wraps. 

- ♦ - 

LITTLE  GIRLS’  DRESS. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8716. — Other  illustrations  of  this  dainty  dress  are  given 
at  figures  Nos.  271  T  and  282  T  in  this  magazine,  and  at  figure 
G  220  on  the  Juvenile  Plate  for  Winter,  1896-’97. 

This  simple  dress  is  here  pictured  made  of  rose  cashmere  and 
decorated  with  lace  edging  and  ribbon.  The  waist  is  made  with 
a  high-necked  lining  that  is  faced  with  the  materia]  to  have 
the  effect  of  a  Pompadour  yoke  above  a  full  front  and  full  backs 
that  are  joined  in  under-arm  and  short  shoulder  seams  and. 
gathered  at  their  upper  and  lower  edges,  the  back  being  drawn 
down  tightly  and  the  front  drooping  softly  at  the  center.  The 
full  puff  sleeves  droop  over  coat-shaped  linings  which  are  faced 
below  the  puffs  to  have  a  deep  round  cuff  effect.  Double 
bretelle-like  ornaments  decorated  at  their  free  edges  with  a  frill 
of  lace  edging  stand  out  smoothly  over  the  sleeves  and  fall  free 
in  square  tabs  at  the  front  and  back ;  wrinkled  ribbons  are 
arranged  to  conceal  their  joining  to  the  body  and  are  terminated 
under  ribbon  rosettes.  The  upper  edge  of  the  standing  collar 
is  decorated  with  a  frill  of  lace  edging.  The  full  skirt  is  deeplv 
hemmed  at  the  bottom,  gathered  at  the  top  and 
sewed  to  the  bottom  of  the  waist,  a  wrinkled  rib¬ 
bon  covering  the  joining  back  of  the  fulness  in  the 
front  and  ending  under  ribbon  rosettes. 

Practical  as  well  as  dressy  modes  may  be  copied 
from  this  for  girls  that  attend  school  and  require 
pretty  afternoon  frocks  for  home  wear.  Cash- 
mere,  crepon  and  the  host  of  handsome  novelty 
goods  that  are  shown  in  bright  colorings  suited  to 
the  young  may  be  chosen  with  a  certainty  of  pleas¬ 
ing  results.  Ribbon,  braid,  lace  insertion  and  lace 
edging  are  commended  for  decoration. 

We  have  pattern 
No.  8716  in  seven 
sizes  for  little  girls 
from  three  to  nine 
years.  For  a  girl  of 
four  years,  the  dress 
needs  four  yards 
and  five-eighths  of 
goods  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and  a 
half  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  three  yards 
and  a  fourth  thirty- 
six  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  and 
three-fourths  forty- 
four  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern, 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Little  Girls’  Dress.' 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


8*716 

Back  View. 


CHILD’S  LONG 

EMPIRE  COAT. 

(For  Illustrations  see 
Page  615.) 

No.  8719. —By 
referring  to  figure 
No.  273  T  and  fig¬ 
ure  D  65  in  this 

number  of  The  Delineator  this  coat  may  be  seen  differently 
made  up.  It  is  again  represented  at  figure  G  210  on  the  Juve¬ 
nile  Plate  for  Winter,  1896-’97. 
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This  attractive  little  coat  is  here  shown  made  of  green  broad¬ 
cloth  and  stylishly  trimmed  with  fur.  The  upper  part  is  a 
square  yoke  fitted  by  shoulder  seams  and  joined  to  the  loose 
circular  fronts  and  back.  The  back  is  arranged  in  two  box- 
plaits,  which  fall  one  at  each  side  of  the  center  and  flare  toward 
the  lower  edge ;  and  in  the  right  front  a  box-plait  is  formed 
over  the  closing,  which  is  made  at  the  center,  the  plait  being 
stitched  all  the  way  down  and  extended  over  the  yoke  to  the 
neck.  Graceful  ripples,  caused  by  the  circular  shaping  of  the 
fronts  and  back,  are  displayed  at  the  sides.  A  fancy  sailor- 
collar  falls  deep  and  square  at  the  back,  curves  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  extends  in  broad  curved  ends  nearly  to  the  waist,  the 
front  edges  passing  under  the  box-plait.  A  nar¬ 
row  standing  collar  is  at  the  neck.  Full  puff 
sleeves,  which  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom,  are  arranged  over  large  one-seam  linings 
that  are  also  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom ; 
and  round,  deep  cuff's  are  joined  to  the  lower 
edges.  The  standing  collar  and  the  edges  of  the 
sailor  collar  and  cuffs  are  trimmed  with  the  fur. 

Broadcloth  in  all  the  soft,  neutral  shades  of 
rose,  green,  blue  and  brown,  with  a  trimming  of 
beaver,  white  angora,  krimmer  or  ermine,  will 
be  especially  stylish  for  a  coat  of  this  kind. 

VV'e  have  pattern  No.  8719  in  eight  sizes  for 
children  from  two  to  nine  years  of  age.  For  a 
child  of  four  years,  the  coat  needs  three  yards 
and  seven-eighths  of  material  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  three  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  three  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  three-eighths  for¬ 
ty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  fifty-four 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


four  years,  the  dress  requires  two  yards  and  a  fourth  of  cash- 
mere  forty  inches  wide,  with  half  a  yard  of  velvet  twenty  inches 
wide.  Of  one  mate¬ 
rial, *it  needs  four  yards 
and  a  fourth  twenty- 
two  inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and  a 
fourth  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards 
and  three-fourths  thir¬ 
ty-six  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  and  a 
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8746 


LITTLE  GIRLS’  SQUARE-YOKE  DRESS. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8746. — Other  illustrations  of  this  dress  are 
given  at  figure  No.  274  T  in  this  number  of  The 
Delineator,  and  at  figure  G  208  on  the  Juvenile 
Plate  for  Winter,  1896-’97. 

This  dress  is  here  pictured  made  of  figured 
dress  goods  and  plain  velvet  and  decorated  with 
lace  insertion.  The  upper  part  of  the  dress  is 
a  square  yoke  shaped  by  shoulder  seams  and  to 
it  are  joined  the  gathered  upper  edges  of  the 
skirt,  which  is  deeply  hemmed  at  the  bottom. 

The  closing  is  made  invisibly  at  the  back.  Large 
puffs  that  are  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top  and 
bottom  droop  over 
the  coat-shaped 
sleeves  to  the  elbow 
and  smooth  epau¬ 
lettes  that  are  bor¬ 
dered  with  lace  in¬ 
sertion  fall  over  the 
puffs  with  pretty 
effect  and  flare  from 
smooth,  similarly 
trimmed  ornament¬ 
al  pieces  that  are 
sewed  across  the 
bottom  of  the  yoke 
at  the  front  and 
back,  the  ornament 
at  the  back  being 
in  two  sections. 

Two  rows  of  lace 
insertion  trim  the 
standing  collar. 

For  silk  in  com¬ 
bination  with  velvet 
or  fine  cashmere, 

Henrietta,  gay  plaid 
woollens  or  modest 
checks,  the  dress  is 
very  appropriate, 

and  the  omission  of  the  ornaments  greatly  simplifies  the  mode. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8746  in  eight  sizes  for  little  girls  from 
two  to  nine  years  old.  In  the  combination  shown  for  a  girl  of 
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Front  View. 

Child’s  Long  Empire  Coat. 
(For  Description  see  Page  614.) 


fourth  forty-four  inches  wride. 
or  20  cents. 


S7I9 

Back  View. 


Price  of  pattern,  lOd. 


8746 

Front  View. 


Little  Girls’  Square-Yoke  Dress. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


LITTLE  GIRLS’  LONG  EMPIRE  COAT,  WITH  A  FANCY 
COLLAR  AND  A  ROLLING  COLLAR  THAT  MAY 
BE  WORN  DEEPLY  ROLLED  OR  STANDING  AND 
SLIGHTLY  ROLLED  AT  THE  TOP. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  616.) 

No.  8747.— This 
coat  is  also  shown 
at  figure  No.  283  T 
and  at  figure  G  203 
on  the  Juvenile 
Plate  for  Winter, 
1896-’97. 

The  coat  is  here 
illustrated  made 
of  g  o  1  d  e  n-brown 
broadcloth  and  vel¬ 
vet  of  a  darker 
shade  anddecorated 
with  fur.  The  top 
of  the  coat  is  a 
square  yoke  fitted 
by  shoulder  seams, 
and  the  closing  is 
made  invisibly  at 
the  center  of  the 
front.  The  full  cir¬ 
cular  fronts  and 
back  are  connected 
by  under-arm  seams 
and  joined  to  the 
yoke.  The  back  is 
arranged  in  two 
backward  -  turning 
plaits  at  each  side 
of  the  center,  and  in  each  front  two  forward-turning  plaits  are 
made  at  each  side  of  the  closing,  the  plaits  falling  in  easy  folds 
to  the  lowrer  edge  and  the  coat  rippling  prettily  at  the  sides.  The 
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Back  View. 
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fancy  collar  is  made  of  velvet  and  falls  in  a  Avide,  square  tab  and 
stands  out  in  a  point  on  each  sleeve  at  the  back ;  the  lower  outline 
in  front  is  curved  and  the  ends  of  the  collar  meet,  forming  a  point 
at  the  center  of  the  front.  At  the  neck  is  a  large  rolling  collar, 
which  may  be  worn  deeply  rolled  or  standing  and  rolled  slightly  at 
the  top,  as  illustrated.  Both  collars  are  edged  with  the  fur. 

The  puff  sleeves  are  made  over  coat-shaped  linings  and 
are  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  the  linings  extend 
below  them  and  are  faced  to  have  the  effect  of  round  cuffs 
that  are  ornamented  with  fur. 

Plain  or  mixed  coating  may  be  combined  with  velvet 
for  the  coat,  and  cheviot,  tweed,  diagonal  and  faced  cloth 
will  also  be  stylish.  Beaver  fur,  or  Angora,  ermine  or 
chinchilla,  is  pleasing  on  children’s  coats  and  lace  inser¬ 
tion,  gimp  and  silk  passementerie  are  suitable  trimmings. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8747  in  eight  sizes  for  little  girls 
from  two  to  nine  years  of  age.  For  a  girl  of  four  years, 
the  coat  requires  a  yard  and  five-eighths  of  cloth  fifty- 
four  inches  wide,  with  three-fourths  of  a  yard  of  velvet 
twenty  inches  wide.  Of  one  material,  it  needs  four  yards 
and  three-eighths  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
and  a  half  thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  seven- 
eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  three- 
eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  fifty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

♦ - 

CHILD’S  CIRCULAR  CAPE,  WITH  IIOOD.  (To  be  Made  Single 

or  Double.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8698. — Light-tan  broadcloth  was  selected  for  this  pro¬ 
tective  little  cape,  which  is  circular  in  shape  and  falls  in 
graceful  ripples.  The  cape  may  be  made  single  or  double,  as 
preferred.  Joined  to  the  neck  is  a  round  hood  in  lied  Hiding- 
Hood  style.  The  hood  is  lined  with  brown  silk,  and  the  lining 

and  hood  are  sewed  together  to  form  a 
casing  for  an  elastic  that  draws  the  hood 
into  shape  and  forms  the  edge  in  a  pretty 
frill ;  it  is  gathered  at  the  neck  and  nar¬ 
row  ribbon  ties  are  used  to  close  the  cape 
at  the  throat. 

A  handsome  single  cape  Avas  made  up 
by  this  mode  of  navy-blue  broadcloth 
richly  braided  in  an  Oriental  design  with 
a  contrasting  color.  Plain  materials,  such 
as  lady’s-clotli,  beaver,  broadcloth  and 
melton,  are  used  for  these  capes  and  ma¬ 
chine-stitching,  narrow  silk  braid  and 

8747 


email  gilt  or  white  pearl  buttons  are  generally  used  for  decoration. 
We  have  pattern  No.  8698  in  ten  sizes  for  children  from  one- 


half  to  nine  years  of 
age.  For  a  child  of 
four  years,  the  double 
cape  needs  two  yards 
and  five-eighths  of 


goods  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  thirty,  thirty-six 
or  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  seven^eighths  fifty-four 
inches  wide,  each  with  tAvo  yards  and  seven-eighths  of  silk  twen¬ 
ty  inches  wide  to  line.  The  single  cape  requires  two  yards 
twenty-tAvo  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  three-eighths  thirty, 
thirty-six,  forty-four  or  fifty-four  inches  wide,  each  with  two 
yards  and  an  eighth  of  silk  twenty  inches  wide  to  line.  Price 
of  pattern,  7d.  or  15  cents. 

- ♦ - 

INFANTS’  CHRISTENING-ROBE. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  617.) 

No.  8699. — This  beautiful  christening-robe  is  pictured  made 
of  fine  white  nainsook,  and  tucks,  lace  edging,  lace  and  nainsook 
insertion  and  ribbon  are  used  in  a  lavish  way  in  the  decoration. 
The  upper  part  of  the  dress  is  a  short,  smooth  body  that  is  pret¬ 
tily  tucked  at  each  side  of  the  center  of  the  front  and  back, 
fitted  by  under-arm  and  short  shoulder  seams  and  closed  at  the 
back  with  buttons  and  button-holes.  It  is  almost  entirely  con¬ 
cealed  by  a  row  of  tabs  formed  of  the  nainsook  and  lace  insertion 
and  edged  all  round  Avith  a  frill  of  deep  lace  edging,  the  tabs 
drooping  from  the  neck  with  Bertha  effect.  Heading  the  tabs 
is  an  upright  frill  of  narrow  lace  edging  that  gives  a  pretty  touch 
to  the  neck,  and  a  narrow  bias  facing  of  the  material  serves  as  a 
casing  through  which  linen  bobbin  is  run  to  draw  the  neck  up 
as  closely  as  desired.  The  short  puff  sleeves  are  made 
over  two-seam  linings ;  they  are  gathered  at  the  top  and 
bottom  and  finished  with  bands,  which  are  overlaid 
with  a  white  satin  ribbon  that  is  prettily  bowed  at  the 
back  of  the  arm.  The  full  skirt  is  joined  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  body  and  consists  of  a  wide  straight  por¬ 
tion  that  is  gathered  at  the  top  and  a  smooth  front- 
gore  that  is  made  of  clusters  of  tucks  and  rows  of 
nainsook  and  lace  insertion.  Clusters  of  tucks  separa¬ 
ted  by  rows  of  nainsook  insertion  are  formed  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  full  portion  between  rows  of  lace 
insertion,  and  a  full  frill  of  deep  lace  trims  the  lower 
edge  and  is  continued  about  the  free  edges  of  a  row  of 
tabs  across  the  bottom  of  the  front-gore.  The  tabs 
are  made  of  the  two  insertions  like  the  tabs  at  the  neck, 
and  a  jabot  of  lace  is  arranged  over  each  side-front 
seam.  White  satin  ribbons  starting  from  the  side-front 
seams  are  tied  in  a  bow  over  the"  closing ;  the  front 
end  of  the  ribbon  at  the  right  side  is  finished  with  a 
bow  of  two  drooping  loops  and  one  long  end,  while 
the  front  end  of  the  ribbon  at  the  left  side  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  rosette  bow.  A  rosette  bow  of  ribbon 
is  placed  on  the  right  side-front  seam  at  the  upper  row 
of  insertion  in  the  full  portion  of  the  skirt  and  a  bow 
with  ends  is  placed  at  a  similar  point  on  the  left  side- 
front  seam,  giving  the  finishing  touch  of  beauty  to  the 
dress.  The  tabs  may  be  omitted,  if  a  simple  effect  be 
desired.  The  tucks  are  not  allowed  for  in  the  pattern, 
but  directions  for  their  correct  arrangement  are  given 
on  the  label  accompanying  the  pattern. 

Fine  French  and  English  nainsook,  French  mull  or 
organdy  or  any  fine,  soft  textile  suitable  for  infants’  dresses  will 
be  appropriate  for  this  christening-robe,  and  embroidery  in  dainty 


8698 

Front  View. 

Child’s  Circular  Cape,  with  Hood.  (To  be  Made  Single  or  Double.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


Front  View.  Back  View. 

Little  Girls’  Long  Empire  Coat,  with  a  Fancy  Collar  and  a  Rolling 
Collar  that  may  be  Worn  Deeply  Rolled  or  Standing 
and  Slightly  Rolled  at  the  Top. 

(For  Description  see  Page  615.) 
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The’  bonnet  rises  in  a  high  point  at  the 
back  in  true  Brownie  style  and  is  shaped 
by  a  seam  extending  from  the  point  to  the 
front  edge ;  it  is  perfectly  smooth  in  front, 
but  has  fulness  at  the  back  collected  in 
two  backward-turning  plaits  at  the  bottom 
at  each  side  of  the  center.  A  circular 
curtain  in  two  sections  is  sewed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bonnet,  and  to  the  front 
edge  of  the  bonnet  are  sewed  revers  that 
are  widest  at  the  top,  where  they  flare 
slightly,  and  taper  gradually  to  the  lower 
edge.  A  frill  of  lace  edging  is  sewed 
along  the  front  edge  of  the  front  and 
proves  a  dainty  framing  for  the  face. 

Velvet,  silk  and  cloth  are  favored  for 
a  bonnet  of  this  kind,  which  suggests  the 
Granny  type.  Lace  edging  and  ribbon 
are  essential  decorative  features. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8710  in  live  sizes 
for  little  girls  from  one  to  nine  years  of 
age.  For  a  girl  of  five  years,  the  hood 
needs  five-eighths  of  a  yard  of  material 
twenty  inches  wide,  or  three-eighths  of 
a  yard  thirty-six,  -forty-four  or  more 
inches  wide,  each  with  half  a  yard  of  silk 


8609 

Front  View. 


8699 

Back  View. 


Infants’  Christening-Robe. 
(For  Description  see  Page  616.) 


patterns,  drawn-work  or  hemstitching,  tucking,  feather-stitching 
and  lace  may  be  employed  for  trimming  in  any  way  which  fancy 
may  suggest. 

Pattern  No.  8G99  in  one  size,  and,  to  make  a  robe  like  it,  needs 
five  yards  and  three-eighths  of  nainsook  thirty-six  inches  wide, 
with  twelve  yards  and  a  half  of  nainsook  insertion  an  inch  and 
a  half  wide  and  ten  yards  of  lace  insertion  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


INFANTS’  CIRCULAR  CAPE  OR  WRAP.  (Known  as  the 
Killarney,  Peasant  or  Red  Riding-Hood  Cloak.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8686.— This  comfortable  and  graceful  cape  or  wrap 
envelops  the  form  completely  and  is  illustrated  made  of  pearl- 
gray  cashmere.  It  is  circular  in  shape  with  a  center  seam,  and 
is  fitted  smoothly  at  the  top  by  a  dart  on  each  shoulder ;  and  it 
falls  in  soft,  rippling  folds.  To  the  neck  is  joined  a  round  hood 
in  Red  Riding-Hood  style,  which  is  gathered  at  the  neck  and 
drawn  into  shape  by  an  elastic  inserted  in  a  casing  made  ^  far 
enough  from  the  edge  to  form  the  edge  in  a  pretty  frill.  1  he 
hood  is  lined  with  white  silk  and  ribbon  tie-strings  are  tacked 
at  the  throat  and  bowed,  serving  to  fasten  the  cape.  A  standing 
collar  is  at  the  neck. 

Henrietta,  surah,  heavily-corded  silk,  flannel  and  camel’s 
hair  will  be  suitable  for  an  infant’s  cape  of  this  style  and  decor 
ation  may  be  supplied  by  lace  edging,  ribbon  and  feather 
stitching. 

Pattern  No.  8686  is  in  one  size  only,  and,  to  make  a  garment 
like  it,  requires  four  yards  and  a  fourth  of  material  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  a  half  twenty-seven  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  half  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  and  three-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
fifty-four  inches  wide,  each  with  half  a  yard  of  silk  twenty 
inches  wide  to  line  the  hood.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20 
cents. 

♦ 

LITTLE  GIRLS’  BONNET  OR  HOOD.  (Known  as  the  Brownie 

Bonnet.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Ibis  Page.) 

No.  8710. — At  figure  No.  283  T  in  this  magazine,  and  at  figure 
G  214  on  the  Juvenile  Plate  for  Winter,  1896-’97,  this  bonnet  is 
again  illustrated. 

This  quaint  bonnet  is  here  pictured  made  of  dark-red  cloth, 
with  ties  of  wide  ribbon  bowed  under  the  chin.  The  bon¬ 
net  is  arranged  over  a  close-fitting  lining  composed  of  a  cap 
front  gathered  at  its  back  edge  and  sewed  to  an  oval  crown. 


86SG  8GSG 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Infants’  Circular  Cape  or  Wrap.  (Known  as  the  Killarney, 
Peasant  or  Red  Riding-Hood  Cloak.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


Little  Girls’  Bonnet  or  Hood.  (Known  as  the  Brownie  Bonnet.  ) 
(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

twenty  inches  wide  for  the  lining,  and  a  yard  and  a  half  of  ribbon 
four  inches  wide  for  the  ties.  Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  lO  cents. 
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Figure  No.  284  T.— BOYS’  SUIT. 

(For  Illustration  see  thiePage.) 

Figure  No.  284  T. — This  illustrates  a  Boys’  overcoat  and 
trousers.  The  overcoat  pattern,  which  is  No.  8743  and  costs 
J  s.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  fourteen  sizes  for  boys  from  three  to 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  is  also  pictured  on  page  620.  The 
trousers  pattern,  which  is  No.  7451  and  costs  7d.  or  15  cents,  is 
in  twelve  sizes  for  boys  from  five  to  sixteen  jmars  old,  and  is 
shown  again  on  its  label. 

This  handsome  suit  is  composed  of  a  fashionable  long  sack 
overcoat,  which  is  here  shown  made  of  dark-blue  beaver,  and 
trousers  of  striped  trousering.  The  trousers  are  shaped  to  tit 
well  over  the  boot  and  are  of  stylish  width  in  the  leg. 

The  overcoat  is  the  newest  style  and  reaches  well  below  the 
knees.  Bone  buttons  were  used  for  the  double-breasted  closing, 
and  above  the  closing  the  fronts  are  turned  back  in  lapels  that 
extend  in  points  a  little  beyond  the  rolling  collar.  Laps  finish 
the  openings  to  the  usual  four  pockets.  The  sleeves,  which  are 

in  this  instance 
simply  finished 
with  stitching, 
may  have  rolling 
cuffs. 

Chinchilla, 
cheviot  and  mel¬ 
ton  are  practical 
selections  for  the 
overcoat  and  a 
collar  and  cuffs 
of  velvet  are 
stylish.  Both 
striped  and 
checked  cloths 
are  used  for 
trousers. 

The  hat  is  a 
soft  felt. 


Figure  No.  284  T. — This  illustrates  Boys'  Suit. 
— The  patterns  are  Boys’  Overcoat  No.  8743, 
price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents;  and  Trousers 
No.  7451,  price  7d.  or  15  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


BOYS’  SUIT, 
HAYING  FULL- 
LENGTH 
TROUSERS.  (To 
be  Made  with 
a  Standing  or 
Turn-Down 
Collar.) 

KNOWN  AS 
THE  MILI¬ 
TARY  SCHOOL 
UNIFORM. 

(For  Illustrations 
see  this  Page.) 

No.  8682.— 
This  handsome 
suit  is  known 
as  the  military 
school  uniform 
and  is  pictured 
made  of  navy- 
blue  cloth ;  the 
outside  seams  of 
the  trousers  are 
strapped  with 
white  cloth  and 
machine  -  stitch¬ 
ing  provides  an 
appropriate  fin- 


S682 


8682 

Rack  View. 

(To  be  Made  with 


8682 

Front  View. 

Boys’  Suit,  having  Full-Length  Trousers. 

a  Standing  or  Turn-Down  Collar.)  Known  as 
the  Military  School  Uniform. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

ton-holes 
and  buttons. 

The  pattern 
provides  a 
standing  and 
a  rolling  col- 
1  a  r ,  the 
rolling  col¬ 
lar  having 
square  ends 
that  flare. 

Machine- 
stitching  out¬ 
lines  round 
cuffs  on  the 
comfortable 
sleeves. 

The  full- 
length  trous¬ 
ers  are  shap- 
ed  by  the 
usual  inside 
and  outside 

leg  seams,  a  center  seam  and  hip  darts.  They  close  with  a 
fi)r  an(l  are  completed  with  waistbands  to  which  the  customary 
suspender  buttons  are  added.  The  usual  pockets  are  inserted. 

Cloth  or  flannel  in  dark  shades  of  blue  and  various  shades  of 
gray  are  usually  selected  for  military  school  uniforms  and  white 
braid  or  cloth  is  used  for  strappings  on  the  trousers,  while  brass 
buttons  are  essential  to  their  appropriate  military  completion. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8682  in  ten  sizes  for  boys  from  seven  to 
sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a  boy  of  eleven  years,  the  suit  needs 
four  yards  of  goods  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8738 

Front  View. 
Boys’  Norfolk  Suit, 


8738 

Back  View. 

having  Short  Trousers 
with  a  Fly. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


ish.  The  back  of  the  coat  is  nicely  conformed  to  the  figure  by 
a  center  seam  and  is  joined  in  shoulder  and  side  seams  to  the 
single-breasted  fronts,  which  are  closed  to  the  throat  with  but- 


BOYS’  NORFOLK  SUIT,  HAYING  SHORT  TROUSERS  WITH 

A  FLY. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8738. — This  suit  is  again  represented  at  figure  G219  on 
the  Juvenile  Plate  for  Winter,  1896-’97. 

For  this  stylish  Norfolk  suit  mixed  cheviot  was  here  chosen, 
and  buttons  and  machine-stitching  provide  a  neat  finish.  The 
Norfolk  jacket  is  seamless  at  the  center  of  the  back  and  is  con¬ 
formed  to  the  figure  by  side-back  seams  reaching  to  the  should¬ 
ers  and  well  curved  under-arm  seams.  The  single-breasted 
fronts  are  closed  from  the  neck  to  the  waist  with  button-holes 
and  buttons,  and  a  rolling  collar  with  flaring  ends  completes  the 
neck.  An  applied  box-plait  covers  each  side-back  seam  and 
a  similar  plait  is  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  front,  the  plaits 
on  the  front  concealing  lengthwise  openings  to  inserted  brea«t- 
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8745  8745 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Boys’  Cape  Overcoat.  (Known  as  the  Mackintosh  or  Storm  Coat.) 
(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


8681  8681 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

3oys’  Suit,  having  Knee  Trousers  with  a 
Fly.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Standing  or 
Turn-Down  Collar.)  Known  as  the 
Military  School  Uniform. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


8681 


pockets.  A  belt 
with  pointed 
ends  is  fastened 
in  front  with 
two  buttons  and 
holes  and  two 
buttons  decorate 
each  sleeve  at 
the  back  of  the 
wrist. 

The  knee 
trousers,  which 
are  closed  with 


a  fly,  are  nicely 

itted  by  the  usual  seams  and  hip  darts  and  may  have  an  uuder- 
vaistband  in  which  button-holes  are  worked  for  attachment  to 
in  under-waist,  or  suspender  buttons  may  be  added,  as  preferred. 
The  outside  seams  are  finished  in  welt  style  and  the  usual  pock- 

Jts  are  inserted.  _  .  . 

These  suits  look  very  jaunty  made  of  mixed  suiting,  serge, 
flannel  or  worsted,  with  a  machine- stitched  finish. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8738  in  eight  sizes  for  boys  from  five  to 
twelve  years  old.  For  a  boy  of  seven  years,  the  suit  needs  thiee 
yards  and  five-eighths  of  material  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or 
a  yard  and  three-fourths  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  Is.  or  25  cents.  _ 

BOYS’  CAPE  OVERCOAT.  (Known  as  the  Mackintosh  or 

Storm  Coat.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8745. — Another  illustration  of  this  overcoat  is  given  at 
figure  D  72  in  this  magazine. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  protective  storm  coats 
and  is  here  represented  made  of  black  cravenette  and  finished 
with  machine-stitching.  It  is  of  fashionable  length  and  the 
fronts  are  closed  with  button-holes  and  buttons  to  the  throat. 
Tlie  back  is  conformed  to  the  figure  by  side  seams  and  a  center 
seam  and  the  center  seam  terminates  some  distance  above  the 


lower  edge  at  the  top  of  extra  widths,  the  extra  width  on 
the  left  side  being  turned  under  for  a  hem  under  which 
the  other  extra  width  is  lapped  and  tacked.  A  large 
patch-pocket  is  stitched  on  each  front  and  the  sleeves  are 
comfortably  wide.  The  rolling  collar  has  square  ends  that 
flare  sharply.  The  cape  is  in  three  sections  joined  in  side 
seams  extending  to  the  neck  and  is  fitted  by  a  short  dart 
curving  forward  from  each  seam  on  the  shoulder.  The 
cape  is  attached  to  the  coat  with  hooks  and  loops  under 
the  collar  and  a  pointed  strap  is  buttoned  to  the  front 
edges  of  the  collar  at  the  throat  when  the  collar  is  worn 
turned  up. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8745  in  fourteen  sizes  for  boys 
from  three  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a  boy  of  eleven 
years,  the  overcoat  requires  five  yards  and  a  half  of  mate¬ 
rial  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  five- 
eighths  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d. 
or  30  cents. 

•  - ♦ - 

BOYS’  SUIT,  HAYING  KNEE  TROUSERS  WITH  A  FLY. 

(To  be  Made  with  a  Standing  or  Turn-Down  Col¬ 
lar.)  KNOWN  AS  THE  MILITARY 
SCHOOL  UNIFORM. 

(For  Dlustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8681.— This  suit  is  again  represented  at  figure 
G218  on  the 
Juvenile 
Plate  for 
Winter,  1896 
-’97. 

This  style 
of  suit  is  worn  at 
military  and  other 
schools  where  a 
uniform  is  demand¬ 
ed.  In  this  instance 
it  is  pictured  made 
of  navy-blue  cloth 
and  finished  with 
brass  buttons  and 
machine  -  stitching. 

The  trousers  are 
shaped  by  the  usual 
seams  and  hip  darts 
and  are  closed  with 
a  fly.  They,  are 
completed  with  an 
under- w  aistband 
when  they  are  to  be 
attached  to  an  un¬ 
der-waist,  and  with 
buttons  when  sus¬ 
penders  are  to  be 
worn.  The  outside 
leg  seams  are  fin¬ 
ished  in  welt  style 
and  in  front  of 
them  three  buttons 
are  sewed  to  the 
lower  part  of  each 
leg.  They  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  reg¬ 
ular  side  and  hip 
pockets. 

The  fronts  of  the 
single-breasted  coat 
are  closed  to  the 
neck  with  button¬ 
holes  and  brass 
buttons  and  are 
joined  in  shoulder 
and  well  curved 
side  seams  to  the 
back,  which  is 
shaped  by  a  center 
seam.  The  neck 
may  be  finished 
with  a  standing  col¬ 
lar  or  with  a  turn-down  collar  having  square  ends  that  flare, 
both  styles  of  collar  being  illustrated.  The  sleeves  are  of  com¬ 
fortable  width  and  the  right  sleeve  is  decorated  in  cuff  outline 


Figure  No.  285  T.— This  illustrates  Boys’ 
Suit. — The  patterns  are  Boys’  Overcoat  No. 
8740,  price  Is.  or  25  cents;  and  Trousers 
No.  7451.  price  7d.  or  15  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  620.) 
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with  a  row  of  gilt  braid,  while  the  left  sleeve  shows  a  row  of 
machine-stitching  in  similar  outline. 

line  cloth,  flannel  or  serge  in  dark-blue  or  military-gray  will 
be  chosen  for  suits  of  this  kind.  The  decoration  or  finish 
will  vary  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  school  uniform, 
vv  e  have  pattern  No.  8081 


in  eight  sizes  for  boys  from 
five  to  twelve  years  of  age. 
Of  one  material  for  a  boy  of 
nine  years,  the  suit  needs 
three  yards  and  a  fourth 
twenty-seven  inches  wdde, 
or  a  yard  and  five-eighths 
fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price 
of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


small  pointed  lapels  that  form  narrow  notches  with  the  rolling 
collar,  and  are  closed  below  in  double-breasted  style  with  but¬ 
ton-holes  and  bone  buttons.  Inserted  side,  change  and  left 
breast  pockets  are  all  provided  with  square-cornered  laps 
The  sleeves  may  be  simply  finished  with  stitching  in  cuff  outline 

or  they  may  have  round  roll 


Figure  No.  285  T. — BOYS’ 
SUIT. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  619.) 

Figure  No.  285  T. — This 
represents  a  Boys’  overcoat 
and  trousers.  The  overcoat 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8740 
and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is 
in  twelve  sizes  for  boys  from 
five  to  sixteen  years  of  a’ge, 
and  is  shown  in  two  views 
on  this  page.  The  trousers 
pattern,  which  is  No.  7451 
and  costs  7d.  or  15  cents,  is 
in  tvrelve  sizes  for  boys  from 
five  to  sixteen  years  old,  and 
is  also  illustrated  on  its  label. 

In  this  instance  the  over¬ 
coat  is  shown  developed  in 
dark-tan  kersey.  It  is  in 
short  sack  style  and  is 
known  as  the  covert  coat. 
The  center  seam  of  the  back 
ends  above  coat-laps,  and  the 
fronts  are  closed  with  a  fly 
below  lapels  in  which  the 
fronts  are  turned  back  by 
the  rolling  collar.  The  sleeves 
are  of  comfortable  width  and 
square-cornered  laps  cover 
the  openings  to  the  pockets. 
The  finish  is  machine-stitch¬ 
ing. 

The  trousers  are  made  of 
checked  cassimereand  are  of 
fashionable  width  in  the  leg. 

Top-coats  of  this  style  are 
made  of  covert  or  faced  cloth, 
beaver,  melton,  diagonal  or 
cheviot  and  finished  as  here 
illustrated.  A  velvet  collar 
cover  may  be  added.  Any 
trousering  in  quiet  colors  is 
in  good  taste. 

The  hat  is  a  fashionable 
Derby. 


BOYS’  DOUBLE-BREASTED 
SACK  OYERCOAT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8748. — At  figure  No. 
284  T  in  this  number  of  The 
Delineator  this  overcoat  is 
again  represented.  It  is  also 
shown  at  figure  G  205  on  the 
Juvenile  Plate  for  Winter, 
1896-’97. 


Front  View. 
Boys 


874B 

Back  View. 
Double-Breasted  Sack  Overcoat. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


8740 


Front  View. 

Boys’  Short  Sack  Overcoat,  with  a  Fly. 

Coat.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


8740 

Back  Vievj. 

(Known  as  the  Covert 


8744 

Front  View. 


S744 

Back  View. 


Boys’  Double-Breasted  Sack  Coat. 

(For  Description  see  Page  621.) 


up  cuffs  of  velvet,  as  illus¬ 
trated. 

The  materials  that  will  give 
best  satisfaction  in  an  over¬ 
coat  like  this  are  lambs’- 
wool,  vicuna,  melton,  che¬ 
viot,  cloth-faced  beaver  and 
kersey.  The  finish  illustrated 
is  most  generally  approved. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8748 
in  fourteen  sizes  for  boys 
from  three  to  sixteen  years 
old.  For  a  boy  of  eleven 
years,  the  garment  calls  for 
three  yards  and  three-fourths 
of  material  twenty-seven 
inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and 
seven-eighths  fifty-four  inch¬ 
es  wide,  with  a  fourth  of  a 
yard  of  velvet  twenty  inches 
wide  (cut  bias)  to  cover  the 
collar,  and  three-eighths  of 
a  yard  of  velvet  twenty  inches 
wide  for  the  cuffs.  Price  of 
pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


BOYS’  SHORT  SACK  OYER¬ 
COAT,  WITH  A  FLY. 
(Known  as  the  Covert  Coat.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8740. — This  overcoat 
is  shown  differently  devel¬ 
oped  at  figure  No.  285  T  in 
this  magazine,  and  at  figure 
G209  on  the  Juvenile  Plate, 
for  Winter,  1896-’97. 

A  handsome  quality  of 
covert  cloth  was  here  selected 
for  the  overcoat,  which  is  in 
short  sack  style  and  known 
as  the  covert  coat.  The  back 
is  nicely  conformed  to  the 
figure  by  a  center  seam  and 
joins  the  fronts  in  shoulder 
and  curved  side  seams.  The 
center  seam  is  discontinued 
a  short  distance  from  the 
lower  edge  at  the  top  of  ex¬ 
tra  widths  that  form  a  hem 
on  the  left  side  and  an  under¬ 
lap  on  the  right  side.  The 
fronts  are  closed  with  a  fly 
and  above  the  closing  thev 
are  reversed  in  lapels  that 
form  notches  with  the  roll¬ 
ing  collar.  The  sleeves  are 
of  comfortable  width,  and 
square-cornered  pocket-laps 
cover  openings  to  the  side, 
left-breast  and  change  pock¬ 
ets.  Machine-stitching  pro¬ 
vides  completion  for  the 
edges  of  the  coat. 

The  overcoat  will  be  styl¬ 
ish  and  comfortable,  made 
up  in  cloth  of  solid  or  mixed 
hue  and  will,  as  a  rule,  be 
finished  with  macliine-stitch- 


This  handsome  overcoat  is 

here  shown  made  of  chinchilla,  with  a  velvet  collar  and  a  finish 
°.  machine-stitching.  The  back  fits  loosely  in  sack  style,  but  is 
nicely  curved  to  the  form  by  a  center  seam  and  side  seams  that 
are-  placed  well  back.  The  fronts  are  reversed  at  the  top  in 


ing. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8740 
m  twelve  sizes  for  boys  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Of 
one  material  for  a  boy  of  eleven  years,  the  overcoat  will  need 
Iiree  yards  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  a  half 
nity-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 
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BOYS’  DOUBLE-BREASTED  SACK  COAT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  620.) 

No.  8744. — The  double-breasted  sack  coat  is  always  popular 
for  general  wear ;  this  one  is  in  the  newest  style  and  is  made  of 
rough  mixed  suiting,  with  a  finish  of  stitching.  The  back  has  a 
center  seam  and  is  joined  to  the  fronts  in  shoulder  seams  and  in 
side  seams  that  are  placed  well  back.  The  fronts  are  closed  in 
double-breasted  style  below  long  lapels  which  extend  a  trifle 
beyond  the  ends  of  the  well  shaped  rolling  collar.  Square- 
cornered  laps  cover  openings 
to  side  pockets,  a  change 
pocket  in  the  right  front  and 
a  left  breast-pocket.  The 
sleeves  are  comfortably  wide. 

The  materials  appropriate 
for  boys’  sack  coats  include 
tweed,  cheviot,  the  heather 
mixtures  and  worsted  and 
fancy  mixtures. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8744 
in  ten  sizes  for  boys  from 
seven  to  sixteen  years  old. 

For  a  boy  of  eleven  years, 
the  coat  needs  two  yards  and 
three-fourths  of  goods  twen¬ 
ty-seven  inches  wide,  or  a 
yard  and  three-eighths  fifty- 
four  inches  wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


for  Winter,  1896-’97,  this  coat  is  shown  differently  developed. 


The  coat  is  here  shown  made  of  rough  mixed 


suiting 


and 


8741 

Front  View. 


8741 

Back  View. 

Boys'  Three-Button  Cutaway  Sack  Coat,  with  Patch  Pockets. 
(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


BOYS’  THREE-BUTTON 
CUTAWAY  SACK  COAT, 

WITH  PATCH  POCKETS. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8741. — Another  view 
of  this  coat  is  given  at  figure 
G-206  on  the  Juvenile  Plate 
for  Winter,  189G-’97. 

The  coat  is  here  pictured 
made  of  mixed  cheviot  and 
finished  with  buttons  and  ma¬ 
chine-stitching.  The  broad, 
seamless  back  is  joined  to 
the  fronts  in  shoulder  and 
side  seams,  and  the  fronts 
are  rounded  gracefully  be¬ 
low  the  closing,  which  is 
made  with  three  button-holes 
and  buttons.  The  fronts  are 
reversed  above  the  closing  in 
pointed  lapels  that  make 
notches  with  the  rolling  col¬ 
lar.  The  comfortable  sleeves 
are  finished  in  round  cuff 
outline  with  machine-stitch¬ 
ing,  and  two  buttons  are 
placed  below  the  stitching  in 
front  of  the  outside  seam. 

Side  pockets,  a  left  breast¬ 
pocket  and  a  change  pocket, 
all  in  patch  style  with  round¬ 
ing  lower  edges,  are  stitched 
on  the  fronts. 

The  coat  may  be  made  of 
cheviot,  Winter  suiting  and 
fancy  mixtures,  and  braid 
or  machine- stitching  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  neat  finish. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8741 

in  twelve  sizes  for  boys  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  For 
a  boy  of  eleven  years,  the  coat  requires  two  yards  and  three- 
eighths  of  goods  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and 
a  fourth  fifty-four  inches  wude.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or 
20  cents. 


finished  with  machine-stitching.  The  fronts  are  closed  with  four 
button-holes  and  buttons  and  are  reversed  above  the  closing  in 
small  lapels  that  form  notches  with  the  rolling  collar,  and  below 
the  closing  the  fronts  are  rounded  stylishly.  The  back  is  nicely 
conformed  to  the  figure  by  a  center  seam  and  is  joined  in  side 
and  shoulder  seams  to  the  fronts.  The  comfortable  sleeves  are 
finished  in  cuff  effect  with  two  rows  of  machine-stitching  and 
two  buttons  with  simulated  button-holes  at  the  back  of  each 

wrist.  Openings  to  side 
pockets  inserted  in  the  fronts 
are  covered  with  pocket-laps 
having  rounding  lower  front 
corners  and  the  breast  pocket 
in  the  left  front  is  finished 
with  a  welt.  The  edges  of 
the  pocket-laps  and  welt  and 
the  edges  of  a  change  pocket 
in  the  right  front  are  finished 
with  a  single  row  of  machine- 
stitching,  as  are  all  the  free 
edges  of  the  coat. 

All  kinds  of  suitings  will 
be  used  for  coats  of  this 
style ;  rough  goods,  serge  and 
cheviot  are,  however,  pre¬ 
ferred  for  general  wear. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8739 
in  twelve  sizes  for  boys  from 
five  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 
To  make  the  coat  for  a  boy' 
of  eleven  years,  calls  for  two 
yards  and  a  half  of  material 
twenty-seven  inches  w'ide,  or 
a  yard  and  three-eighths  fifty- 
four  inches  wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


8739  8739 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Boys’  I  cur-Button  Cutaway  Sack  Coat. 
(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


8742 

F'ont  View. 


Little  Boys’  Pea-Jacket.  (To  be  Worn  with  Suits  having  Kilts 

or  Trousers.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


BOYS’  FOUR-BUTTON  CUTAWAY  SACK  COAT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8739. — At  figures  G  213  and  G222  on  the  Juvenile  Plate 


LITTLE  BOYS’  PEA-JACK¬ 
ET.  (To  be  Worn  with  Suits 
having  Kilts  or  Trousers.) 
(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8742.  —  This  stylish 
pea-jacket  is  here  illustrated 
made  of  dark-blue  chinchilla, 
with  a  velvet  collar  and  a 
finish  of  machine-stitching. 
The  collar  rolls  the  fronts  in 
pointed  lapels  above  the  clos¬ 
ing,  which  is  made  in  double- 
breasted  style  with  button¬ 
holes  and  bone  buttons.  The 
fronts  are  joined  to  the  wide, 
seamless  back  in  shoulder 
seams  and  in  side  seams  that 
end  at  the  top  of  underlaps 
allowed  on  the  fronts.  In¬ 
serted  side-pockets  and  a 
change  pocket  are  finished 
with  square-cornered  laps  and 
the  left  breast-pocket  is  finish¬ 
ed  with  a  welt.  The  comfort¬ 
able  sleeves  are  shaped  with 
inside  and  outside  seams ;  the 
outside  seams  end  at  the  top 
of  short  underlaps  and  the 
vent  is  closed  with  a  button 
and  button-hole. 

Jackets  like  this  are  worn 
by  small  boys  over  suits  having  either  kilts  or  trousers;  chin¬ 
chilla  or  some  other  rough,  woolly  texture  is  most  appropriate 
for  them.  A  stylish  suit  may  consist  of  trousers  of  rough  mixed 
cheviot  and  a  pea-jacket  of  Astrakhan  cloth. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8742  in  seven  sizes  for  little  boys  from 
two  to  eight  years  old.  To  make  the  jacket  for  a  boy  of  five 
years,  calls  for  two  yards  of  goods  twentyr-seven  inches  wide,  or 
a  yard  and  an  eighth  fifty-four  inches  wide,  each  with  an  eighth 
of  a  yard  of  velvet  (cut  bias)  twenty  inches  wide  for 
the  collar.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


8742 

Back  View. 
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THE  DELINEATOR. 


Qjtyles  fsr  £f)ells. 


Figures  Nos.  286  T  and  287  T.— LADY  DOLLS’  EMPIRE  COAT 
AND  AFTERNOON  DRESS. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

Figures  Nos.  286  T  and  287  T. — These  two  figures  illustrate 
respectively  the  coat  and  dress  contained  in  Set  No.  199,  which 
costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in  seven  sizes  for  lady  dolls  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  inches  tall,  and  is  illustrated  again  on  page  624. 

Figure  No.  286  T  shows  the  Empire  coat,  in  which  dark- 
green  silk  and  velvet  are  here  combined.  The  coat  has  a 
square  yoke  joined  to  the  fronts  and  back.  The  fronts  are 
disposed  in  forward-turning  plaits  at  each  side  of  the  closing, 
while  the  back,  which  is  in  circular  shape,  is  formed  in  a  flaring 
box-plait  at  the  center.  A  large  fancy  collar  falls  square  at  the 
front,  is  prettily  curved  in  points  at  the  back  and  extends  in 
points  over  the  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves,  which  puff  out  stylishly 
at  the  top.  A  lace  ruche  covers  the  standing  collar,  and  a  row 
of  jet  gimp  follows  the  edges  of  the  fancy  collar. 

In  the  construction  of  this  picturesque  coat  small  pieces  will 
answer,  and  for  that  reason  it  can  be  made  quite  elaborately 
from  scraps  left  from  mama’s  or  an  older  sister’s  brocade  or 

velvet  gown. 

The  felt  hat  is 
trimmed  high  with 
plumage  and  flow¬ 
ers. 

Figure  No.  287  T 
illustrates  the  dress 
made  of  light-blue 
China  silk.  The  full 
skirt  is  trimmed 
with  two  rows  of 
Valenciennes  inser¬ 
tion  and  is  worn 
over  the  waist, 


Figure  No.  286  T. 


which  is  closed  at 
the  left  side.  The 
front  of  the  waist 
has  fulness  gathered 
in  at  the  neck  and 
waist,  while  the 
back  is  smooth  at 
the  top,  with  fulness 
at  the  waist.  Three 
rows  of  insertion 
trim  the  upper  part 
of  the  front  in 
rounding  outline, 
and  one  row  of  in¬ 
sertion  and  a  frill 
of  edging  decorate 
gathered  epaulettes 


Figure  No.  287  T. 

Figures  Nos.  286  T  and  287  T. — These  two 
figures  illustrate  the  Coat  and  Dress 
respectively  in  Lady  Dolls’  Set  No. 

199,  price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


ders  contributes  beautifying  touches  to  the  dainty  party  gown. 

The  dress  is  simply  constructed,  yet  has  a  fanciful  and  stylish 
air.  All  soft  ma¬ 
terials  are  appro¬ 
priate  and  narrow 
ribbon  and  lace 
and  numerous 
other  trimmings 
may  be  effectively 
used.  A  stylish 
afternoon  gown 
may  be  fashioned 
for  Miss  Dolly 

from  red  crepe  de  Front  View.  Back  View, 


Side- Front  View. 


Side- Back.  View. 


Lady  Dolls’  Set  No.  203. — Consisting  of  a  Louis  XY.  Jacket- 
Basque  and  a  Five-G-ored  Skirt. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

Chine  and  trimmed  with  black  French  lace  insertion  and 
satin  ribbon. 


that  stand  out  prettily  over  the  elbow  puff  sleeves ;  bands  trim¬ 
med  with  insertion  and  lace  frills  finish  the  sleeves  prettily. 
A  light-blue  ribbon  stock  covers  the  narrow  standing  col¬ 
lar  and  the  ribbon  decoration  at  the  waist  and  on  the  shoul- 


LADY  DOLLS’  SET,  CONSISTING  OF  A  LOUIS  XY.  JACKET- 
BASQUE  AND  A  FIYE-GORED  SKIRT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  203. — At  figure  No.  288  T  in  this  number  of  The  Delin¬ 
eator  this  Set  is  again  shown. 

This  stylish  little  Louis  XV.  jacket-basque  is  here  illustrated 
made  of  golden-brown  velvet  and  white  silk.  The  jacket  fronts 
open  over  a  full  vest  that  is  arranged  on  lining  fronts  which  are 
fitted  by  single  bust  darts  and  closed  at  the  center.  The  vest 
is  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  at  each  side  of  the  closing  and 
droops  slightly  in  blouse  style.  The  jacket  fronts  are  turned 
back  above  the  bust  in  broad,  pointed  revers  which  are  faced 
with  velvet.  Under-arm  and  side-back  gores  and  a  curving 
center  seam  adjust  the  basque  closely  at  the  sides  and  back  and 
the  parts  are  sprung  below  the  waist-line  to  form  rolling  flutes 
or  ripples.  The  one-seam  leg-o’-mutlon  sleeves  are  gathered  at 
the  top,  where  they  stand  out  in  the  new  puff  style.  A  stand¬ 
ing  collar  topped  with  a  frill  of  lace  completes  the  neck,  and  a 
ribbon  stylishly  bowed  at  the  back  encircles  it. 

The  skirt  is  pictured  made  of  tan  diagonal  and  consists  of  five 
gores.  The  front  and  side  gores  fit  smoothly  at  the  top,  but 
fall  in  ripples  below,  and  the  two  back-gores  are  gathered  across 
the  top  at  each  side  of  the  placket,  which  is  finished  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  seam.  The  top  of  the  skirt  is  completed  with  a  belt. 

Peau  de  sole  and  plain  and  fancy  velvet  in  combination  with 
silk  or  chiffon  will  be  pretty  for  the  jacket-basque,  while  serge, 
canvas,  mohair,  diagonal,  etc.,  will  develop  the  skirt  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

Set  No.  203  is  in  seven  sizes  for  lady  dolls  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  inches  tall.  For  a  doll  twenty-two  inches  tall,  the , 
Set  needs  one  yard  of  velvet  with  three-eighths  of  a  yard  of 
silk  each  twenty  inches  wide,  and  three-fourths  of  a  yard  of 
dress  goods  forty  inches  wide.  Of  one  material,  it  requires  two 
yards  and  a  fourth  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  a 
half  thirty  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  a  fourth  thirty-six  inches  | 
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wide,  or  a  yard  and  an  eighth  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of 
Set,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


GIRL  DOLLS’  SET,  CONSISTING  OF  A  BISHOP  DRESS  AND 
AN  EMPIRE  JACKET. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 


No.  200. — This  Set  is  again  represented  at  figure  No.  289  T  in 
this  magazine. 

The  simple  little  dress  is  in  bisnop  style  and  is  here  shown 

madeof  nain- 
sook  and 
trimmed 
with  lace, 
hemstitching 
and  fancy 
stitching. 


The  dress 
portion  is  all 
m  one  piece, 
being  shaped 
with  shoul¬ 
der  seams 
only,  and  fin¬ 
ished  at  the 
bottom  with 
a  deep  hem 
that  is  hem¬ 
stitched  to 
position.  The 
fulness  is  col- 
lected  in 
gathers  all 
round  at  the 
neck  and  the 
dress  falls  in 
soft,  pretty 
folds  around 
the  figure. 
An  upright 
lace  frill  dec- 
orates  the 
neck-band 
and  a  row  of 

feather-stitching  provides  further  ornamentation.  The  closing 
is  made  at  the  back,  and  the  full  bishop  sleeves  are  gathered  at 
the  top  and  a  short  distance  above  the  lower  edge  to  form  frills 


Front  View.  Back  View. 

Girl  Dolls’  Set  No.  200.— Consisting  or 
Bishop  Dress  ano  an  Empire  Jacket. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


that  are  edged  with  lace. 

The  quaint  little  Empire  jacket  is  shown  made  of  light-blue 
pique  and  has  a  back  and  fronts  that  fall  free  from  a  square 
yoke  shaped  by  shoulder  seams.  A  broad  box-plait  is  laid  in 
each  front  back  of  the  closing,  which  is  made  at  the  center,  a 
similar  plait  being  arranged  at  each  side  of  the  center  of  the 
back.  A  broad  sailor-collar  that  falls  deep  and  square  at  the 
back  and  has  stole  ends  is  a  stylish  feature  of  the  jacket.  The 
full  bishop  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  com¬ 
pleted  with  round  cuffs  edged  with  lace.  A  frill  of  lace  also 
follows  the  front  and  lower  edges  of  the  collar. 

Nainsook,  organdy,  lawn,  etc.,  for  the  dress,  and  fancy  coat¬ 
ing,  cheviot,  broadcloth  and  tweed  for  the  jacket  will  give  satis¬ 
faction  for  these  little  garments.  The  dress  may  also  be  made  of 
gingham  or  percale  for  morning  wear  and  trimmed  with  colored 
embroidery.  Flannel  or  cashmere  may  be  used  for  the  jacket, 
and  silk  gimp  may  trim  it. 

Set  No.  200  is  in  seven  sizes  for  girl  dolls  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  inches  in  height.  For  a  doll  twenty-two  inches  tall, 
the  dress  needs  two  yards  and  an  eighth  of  goods  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  five-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  a 
yard  and  an  eighth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  one  yard  forty-four 
inches  wide.  The  jacket  requires  a  yard  and  three-eighths 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  three-fourths  of  a  yard  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or  five-eighths  of  a  yard  forty-four  or  fifty  inches 
wide.  Price  of  Set,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


Figure  No.  288  T— LADY  DOLLS’  OUTDOOR  TOILETTE. 
(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  288  T.— This  consists  of  a  Lady  Dolls’'  skirt  and 
Loins  XY.  jacket-basque.  The  Set,  which  is  No.  208  and  costs 
T0d.  or  20  cents,  is  in  seven  sizes  for  lady  dolls  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  inches  in  height,  and  may  be  seen  again  on  page  622. 


This  is  a  charming  toilette  in  which  Miss  Dolly  may  take  her 
daily  outing.  Fawn  faced  cloth  and  green- an d-red  shaded  silk 
were  here  associated  in  it,  the  silk  being  used  for  the  full  fronts 
of  the  basque  and  for  facing  the  revers  in  which  the  jacket 
fronts  are  rolled  back  at  the  top.  The  jacket  fronts  are  of  even 
depth  with  the  close-fitting  back  and  sides,  which  ripple  below 
the  waist,  and  the  full  fronts  have  the  effect  of  a  blouse  vest. 
The  leg-o’ -mutton  sleeves  are  in  the  latest  shape.  A  section  of 
the  silk  wrinkled  about  the  collar  and  arranged  in  a  bow  at  the 
back  makes  a.  stylish  stock. 

The  skirt  has  five  gores  and  is  gathered  at  the  back.  It  hangs 
in  full  folds  at  the  back  below  the  gathers  and  flutes  stylishly  at 
the  sides,  though  it  is  smoothly  adjusted  over  the  hips,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prevailing  fashion. 

This  is  a  very  smart  toilette  and  may  be  trimmed  with  inser¬ 
tion,  braid  or  gimp  if  a  more  elaborate  effect  be  desired.  A 
skirt  of  silk  and  a  basque  of  velvet  with  a  lace  front  will  be 
extremely  dressy. 

The  hat  is  trimmed  with  ribbon,  flowers  and  aigrettes. 


Figure  No.  289  T.— GIRL  DOLLS’  TOILETTE.  ' 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  624.) 

Figure  No.  289  T. — This  consists  of  a  Girl  Dolls’  dress  and 
jacket.  The  Set,  which  is  No.  200  and  costs  7d.  or  15  cents,  ia 
in  seven  sizes  for  girl  dolls  ffom  twelve  to  twenty-four  inches 
tall,  and  is  more  fully  illustrated  elsewhere  on  this  page. 

Dolly  will  greatly  please  her  small  mamma  when  arrayed,  as  in 
this  instance,  in  a  becoming  frock  of  white  lawn  and  a  jacket  of 
white  Bengaline.  The  bishop  dress  is  gathered  all  round  at  the 
neck  and  falls  free  and  is  finished  at  the  bottom  with  a  hem  that 
is  hemstitched  to  position.  The  sleeves  are  full  and  are  formed 
in  frills  at  the  wrists. 

The  little  jacket  is  in  the  flowing  Empire  style,  with  a  square 
yoke.  The  back  is  formed  in  a  box-plait  at  each  side  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  the  fronts  show  a  box-plait  at  each  side  of  the  closing. 
A  sailor  collar  with  stole  ends  stands  out  over  the  puff  sleeves, 
which  are  finished  with  round  cuffs.  Lace  edging  and  feather- 
stitching  trim  the  cuffs  and  the  collar. 

Any  woollen  or  silken  goods,  with  small  remnants  of  lace  or  rib¬ 
bon  for  trimming,  can  be  utilized  for  the  jacket,  and  gingham, 
silk,  nainsook,  cashmere, 
etc.,  in  pretty  shades  for 
the  dress. 


LADY  DOLLS’  SET,  CON¬ 
SISTING  OF  A 
DRESS  AND  A  SHORT 
EMPIRE  COAT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Pane  624.) 

No.  199. — The  coat  and 
dress  in  this  Set  are  shown 
again  respectively  at  fig¬ 
ures  Nos.  286  T  and  287  T 
in  this  number  of  The 
Delineator. 

In  this  instance  pale- 
blue  lawn  was  chosen  for 
this  pretty  little  dress  and 
tan  cloth  for  the  coat. 

The  dres3  is  made  with  a 
straight,  full  skirt  that  is 
deeply  hemmed  at  the 
bottom,  gathered  at  the 
top  and  completed  with 
a  belt.  The  skirt  is  worn 
over  the  waist,  which 
closes  at  the  left  side  and 
has  a  full  front  and  a  full 
back  arranged  over  a  fit¬ 
ted  lining  that  closes  at 
the  center  of  the  front. 

The  fulness  in  the  front 
is  drawn  well  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  by  gathers  at  the  neck 
and  waist-line,  while  the  back  has  gathered  fulness  at  the  waist 
only.  Pretty  epaulette  frills  trimmed  with  lace  edging  ana 
insertion  droop  over  the  top  of  the  full  puff  elbow  sleeves,  that 
are  gathered  top  and  bottom  and  completed  with  bands  over- 


Figure  No.  288  T. — This  illustrates 
Lady  Dolls’  Outdoor  Toilette. 
— The  Set  is  No.  203,  price 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 
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laid  with  insertion  and  edged  with  lace.  A  narrow  standing 
collar  edged  with  lace  and  covered  with  a  ribbon  arranged  in  a 
bow  at  the  back  finishes  the  neck,  and  three  curved  rows  of 
dainty  lace  insertion  are  applied  on  the  front  above  the  bust. 
A  ribbon  belt  prettily  bowed  at  the  back  encircles  the  waist. 

The  short  coat  is  in  the  stylish  new 
Empire  mode,  with  a  square  yoke  form¬ 
ing  its  upper  part,  to  the  lower  edge  of 
which  are  joined  the  full  fronts  and  back. 

The  fulness  in  the  fr'onts  is  arranged  in 
three  forward-turning  plaits  at  each  side 


of  the  closing,  which  is  made  invisibly  at 
the  center,  while  at  the  center  of  the 
wide,  seamless  back  is  laid  a  box-plait 
which  flares  and  widens  stylishly  to  the 
lower  edge,  a  flute  appearing  at  each  side 
of  the  plait.  A  large  fancy  collar  with 
stole  ends  is  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  coat ; 
its  lower  edge  is  pointed  at  each  side  of 
the  center  and  over  each  sleeve,  and  a 
row  of  fancy  braid  follows  the  free  edges. 

A  lace  ruehing  is  at  the  neck,  and  "the 
one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  have  mod¬ 
erate  fulness  collected  in  gathers  at  the 
top,  a  row  of  braid  trimming  them  at  the 
wrist. 

Dolly  will  be  attired  in  the  height  of 
fashion  when  wearing  a  dress  like  this  of 
cashmere,  camePs-hair  or  soft  silk  and  a 
coat  of  broadcloth,  melton  or  cheviot. 

The  dress  may  be  trimmed  with  ribbon, 
lace  or  braid  and  the  coat  with  fancy 
braid  or  fur. 

Set  No.  199  is  in  seven  sizes  for  ladjr 
dolls  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  inches 

tall.  For  a  doll  twenty-two  inches  tall,  the  dress  will  require 
two  yards  and  a  half  of  material  twenty-two  inches  wide, 
or  a  yard  and  five-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and 
a  half  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  an  eighth  forty- 
four  inches  wide.  The  coat  needs  a  yard  and  five-eighths  twen¬ 
ty-two  inches  wide,  or  three-fourths  of  a  yard  thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  five-eighths  of  a  yard  forty-four  or  fifty-four  inches  wide. 

Price  of  Set, 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 


baby  dolls  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  inches  in  height,  and 
is  shown  in  full  on  page  625. 

A  very  dainty  dress  for  a  baby  doll  is  here  shown  made  up 
in  white  India  silk.  The  dress  portion  is  all  in  one  piece  and 
hangs  full  from  a  square  yoke.  The  full  sleeves  are  gathered 

at  the  top  and  bottom  and  finished  with 
bands.  The  decoration  of  feather-stitch¬ 
ing,  insertion  and  edging  is  tastefully 
arranged  and  renders  the  dress  very  elab¬ 
orate. 

Nainsook,  lawn,  Swiss  or  mull  will  be 
dainty  for  baby  dolls’  dresses,  and  a  very 
fancy  trimming  of  lace,  embroidery,  in¬ 
sertion,  tucks,  etc.,  may  be  arranged. 


Figure  No.  289  T. — This  illustrates  Girl 
Dolls’  Toilette. — The  Set  is  No.  200, 
price  7d.  or  15  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  623.) 


Front  View. 


Back  View. 


Figure  No. 
290  T.— BABY 
DOLLS’  DRESS. 

(For  Illustration  see 
this  Page.) 

Figure  No. 
290  T.— This  il¬ 
lustrates  the 


Front  View. 
Lady  Dolls’  Set  No 


199. — Consisting  of 
Empire  Coat. 

(For  Description  see  Page  623.} 


Back  View. 

a  Dress  and  a  Short 


dress  included  in  Baby 
a  cloak  and  costs  7d. 


Dolls’ 
15 


Set  No.  202,  which  also  contains 
cents.  It  is  in  seven  sizes  for 


BABY  DOLLS’  SET,  CONSISTING  OF  A 
DRESS  AND  A  CLOAK. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  625.) 

No.  202. — The  dress  belonging  to  this 
Set  is  again  illustrated  at  figure  No.  290  T 
in  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

This  pretty  little  dress  in  here  illustrated 
made  of  nainsook  and  fancy  tucking.  The 
upper  part  of  the  dress  is  a  square  yoke 
shaped  by  shoulder  seams  and  closed  at 
the  back.  The  skirt  has  a  deep  hem  at 
the  bottom  and  is  edged  with  a  frill  of 
lace  and  ornamented  with  two  rows  of 
lace  insertion  above  the  hem.  It  is  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top  and  hangs  in  pretty  folds 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the  yoke,  which  is 
followed  by  a  frill  of  lace.  The  neck  is 
completed  by  an  upright  frill  of  lace  set 
on  under  a  narrow  band  of  the  nainsook  decorated  with  fancy 
stitching.  The  full  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom 
and  finished  with  tinjr 
wristbands  edged  with 
lace  frills  and  decorated 
with  feather-stitching. 

The  comfortable  little 
cloak  will  be  a  nice  warm 
garment  for  a  baby  doll ; 
it  is  pictured  made  of 
tan  cashmere,  lined  with 
brown  silk  and  trimmed 
with  brown  ribbon.  It 
has  a  square  yoke  shaped 
with  shoulder  seams  and 
closed  invisibly  at  the 
front ;  from  the  lower 
edge  of  the  yoke  depends 
a  straight,  full  skirt  that 
is  gathered  across  the  top, 
where  it  joins  the  yoke, 
and  is  hemmed  at  the 
lower  and  front  edges. 

The  bishop  sleeves  are 
gathered  at  the  top  and 
bottom  and  completed 
with/  wristbands.  The 
garment  is  made  doubly 
protective  by  a  circular 

cape  which  falls  in  graceful  ripples  all  round.  A  round  hood 
in  Red  Riding-Hood  style  is  an  attractive  feature  of  the  mode ; 
it  is  lined  with  silk  and  shirred  far  enough  from  the  outer  edge 
to  form  a  frill.  The  neck  of  the  hood  is  gathered  and  the  ends 
are  prettily  reversed.  A  ribbon  bow  is  tacked  at  the  throat. 

Nainsook,  mull,  linen  lawn  and  cross-barred  muslin  will  be 
suitable  for  the  dress,  with  trimmings  of  lace  or  embroidered 
edging  and  insertion,  hemstitching,  etc. ;  while  surah,  Be  ga- 
line,  cashmere  and  Henrietta  will  be  equally  appropriate  for  the 
cloak,  and  ribbon  or  silk  braid  may  be  used  for  garniture.  A 
dimity  gown  may  be  trimmed  with.  Swiss  embroidery,  and  with 
it  may  be  worn  a  cloak  of  white  Bedford  cord  lined  with  silk. 

Set  No.  202  is  in  seven  sizes  for  baby  dolls  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  inches  tall.  For  a  doll  twentv-two  inches  tall,  the 
dress  requires  a  yard.  and  five-eighths  of  nainsook  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  with  an  eighth  of  a  yard  of  fancy  tucking  twenty- 
seven  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  five-eighths  of  goods  thirty- 
six  inches  wide.  The  cloak  needs  two  yards  and  three-fourths 


Figure  No.  290  T.— This  illustrates 
Baby  Dolls’  Dress  included  in  Set 
No.  202,  price  7d.  or  15  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 
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wenty-two  in- 
hes  wide,  or  a 
ard  and  tliree- 
ourths  tkirty- 
■ix  inches  wide, 
>r  a  yard  and  a 
ialf  forty-four 
nches  wide,  or 
t  yard  and  a 
lourth  fifty-four 
nches  wide, 
with  seven- 
•ighths  of  a  yard 
)f  silk  twenty 
nches  wide  to 
ine  the  cape  and 
lood.  Price  of 
■let,  Id.  or  15 
aents. 


Front  View. 


Back  View. 


Front  View. 
Baby  Dolls’  Set  No. 


202. — Consisting 
a  Cloak. 


Back  View. 

op  a  Dress  and 


(For  Description  see  Page  624.) 


Figure  No. 

29  IT.— BABY 
DOLLS’  SLIP. 

For  Illustration  see 
this  Page.) 

Figure  No. 

291  T. — This  il- 
!  ustrates  the  slip 
included  in  Baby 
Dolls’  Set  No. 

201,  which  also 
contains  a  skirt 
and  a  pinning- 
blanket.  The 
Set,  which  costs 
d.  or  15  cents, 
is  in  seven  sizes 
or  baby  dolls 
from  twelve  to 

twenty-four  inches  tall,  and  is  shown  in  full  on  this  page. 
This  little  slip  for  a  baby  doll  is  here  pictured  made  of  fine 

lawn.  Pretty 
fulness  is  col¬ 
lected  in 
gathers  at 
the  neck, 
which  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  a 
band  deco¬ 
rated  with 
fancy  stitch¬ 
ing  and  a 
frill  of  edg¬ 
ing.  The 
full  bishop 
sleeves  are 
finished  with 
bands  that 
are  similar¬ 
ly  decorated. 
Fancy  stitcli- 
in  tj  holds 
the  hem  at 
the  lower 
edge  in  place 

And  a  frill  of  edging  decorates  the  fold  of  the  hem. 

A  slip  is  so  easily  made  that  very  young  minds  can  grasp  its 
construction  and  very  small  fingers  can  learn  the  making  of 
fancy  stitches  in  its  decoration.  Although  nainsook,  lawn  and 
cambric  are  generally  used,  any  pretty  cotton  goods  will  make 
up  satisfactorily.  A  slip  of  dimity  may  be  finished  with  a  hem¬ 
stitched  hem.  Above  it  may  be  let  in  two  or  three  rows  of 
Valenciennes  lace  insertion  and  the  neck  and  sleeves  may  be 
followed  with  frills  of  edging. 


Figure  No.  291 T. — This  illustrates  Baby  Dolls' 
Slip  included  in  Set  No.  201,  price 
7d.  or  15  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


BAB1*  DOLLS’  SET,  CONSISTING  OF  SLIP,  SKIRT 
AND  PINNING-BLANKET. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  201. — The  dress  in  this  Set  is  shown  differently 
made  up  at  figure  No.  291  T  in  this  number  of  Tiie 
Delineator. 

A  simple  little  slip  for  Dolly  is  here  shown  made 
of  fine  white  lawn.  The  front  and  back  of  the  slip 
are  joined  in  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams,  and  the 
lower  edge  is  finished  with  a  hem  that  is  feather- 
stitched  to  position  and  edged  with  a  frill  of  lace. 
Pretty  fulness  is  collected  in  gathers  at  the  top  of 
the  front  and  back  and  a  neck-band  trimmed  with 
a  frill  of  lace  edging  and  a  row  of  feather-stitching 
completes  the  neck.  The  full  sleeves  are  gathered  at 
the  top  and  bottom  and  finished  with  narrow  wrist¬ 
bands  decorated  with  a  frill  of  lace  and  a  row 
of  feather-stitching.  The  closing  is  made  at  the 
center  of  the  back. 

The  dainty  skirt  is  made  of  fine  cambric.  It  is 
gathered  at  the  top,  where  it  joins  the  lower  edge 
of  a  band  that  is  made  double  to  ensure  strength. 
The  bottom  of  the  skirt  is  finished  with  a  hem  and 
ornamented  with  two  clusters  of  tucks  and  a  frill 
of  lace  edging.  The  tucks  must  be  allowed  for  in 
cutting  out,  as  they  are  not  considered  in  the  pattern. 

Flannel  is  used  for  the  skirt  of  the  pinning-blanket, 
which  is  finished  at  the  ends  and  lower  edge  with 
hems  that  are  feather-stitched  to  position.  It  is 
gathered  at  the  top  and  sewed  to  the  lower  edge 
of  a  muslin  band  that  is  made  double  and  laps 
broadly. 

The  slip 
will  make  up 
prettily  in 
lawn,  nain¬ 
sook,  dimity, 
fine  cambric, 

French  per- 
cale  and 
cross -barred  muslin, 
with  lace  or  embroider¬ 
ed  edging  and  insertion 
for  decoration.  Cam¬ 
bric  or  fine  muslin  are 
the  most  appropriate 
materials  for  the  skirt, 
with  embroidered  or 
lace  edging  or  inser¬ 
tion,  ribbon-run  bead¬ 
ing  or  tucks  for  trim¬ 
ming.  Plain  or  twill¬ 
ed  flannel  is  always 
used  for  the  pinning- 
blanket,  with  muslin  or 
cambric  for  the  band. 

The  owner  of  a  baby 
doll  who  is  possessed 
of  such  a  pretty  outfit 
as  this  might  well  be 
the  envy  of  those  less 
fortunate. 

Set  No.  201  is  in 
§even  sizes  for  baby 
dolls  from  twelve  to 
tw  enty-f  our  inches 
tall.  For  a  doll  twen¬ 
ty-two  inches  tall,  the 
slip  needs  a  yard  and 
three-fourths  of  lawn 
thirty-six  inches  wide. 

The  skirt  requires 

three-fourths  of  a  yard  of  cambric  thirty-six  inches  wide, 
while  the  pinning-blanket  calls  for  five-eighths  of  a  yard  of 
flannel  twenty-seven  inches  wide.  Price  of  Set,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


Front  View.  Back  View. 

Baby  Dolls’  Set  No.  201. — Consisting 
of  Slip,  Skirt  and  Pinning- 
Blanket. 

(For  Description  see  this  Paged 


DOGS,  CATS  AND  OTHER  PETS.— A  valuable  pamphlet 
concerning  the  care  of  household  and  other  pets,  together  with 
interesting  anecdotal  descriptions  of  many  varieties  of  animals, 
insects  and  reptiles  that  have  been  the  pets  of  well  known 


people.  The  directions  for  the  care  of  pets — especially  dogs 
and  cats — are  authentic  and  practical  and  will  enable  any¬ 
one  to  properly  minister  to  the  necessities  of  pets,  either  in  health 
or  illness.  Price,  6d.  (by  post  7£d.)  or  15  cents  per  Copy. 
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order  to  appear 
at  its  best. 
Velvet  in  dark- 
red,  wood- 
brown,  violet, 
magenta  and 
like  colors  seems 
more  lustrous 
and  rich  than 
the  intermediate 
shades,  the 
evening  tints 


Figure  No.  T9  Y.  —  Ladies’  Home  Toilette. 

— (Cut  by  Blouse-Waist  Pattern  No.  8731; 

13  sizes;  28  to  46  inches,  bust  measure; 

price  Is.  or  25  cents:  and  Skirt  Pattern  No. 

8599;  9  sizes;  20  to  36  inches,  waist  meas¬ 
ure;  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.) 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  77  Y,  78 Y  and 
79  Y,  see  “Dressmaking  at  Home,”  on 
Pages  627  and  628.) 

in  giving  permanency  of  outline  and  cor¬ 
rect  adjustment.  A  lining  of  silk  is  always 
added  to  fancy  collars,  cuffs  and  the  like. 

The  uses  of  canvas  are  not  as  limited 
as  many  suppose.  It  does  not  success¬ 
fully  take  the  place  of  hair  cloth  as  a 
skirt  interlining  or  facing,  but  it  is  invalu¬ 
able  in  imparting  stiffness  to  collars,  cuffs, 
etc.  An  interlining  of  canvas  placed 
between  a  basque  and  its  underfacing  is 
desirable,  as  it  gives  a  firmness  that  in¬ 
sures  a  close  effect  over  the  hips  and 
retards  the  stretching  that  often  makes  a 
basque  appear  ill-fitting  after  but  a  few 
weeks’  service.  This  interlining  is  also 
advisable  in  the  wrists  of  sleeves  and  the 
cuffs  of  the  pretty  silk  shirt-waists  or 
blouses  with  linen  collars  that  have  taken 
so  great  a  hold  on  popular  fancy.  A 
shirt-waist  like  this,  with  a  jacket  and 
skirt  of  a  mixed  woollen  material,  make 
an  ideal  cycling  toilette  for  Autumn. 


AT  Hone. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Pages  626  and  627.) 

Broad-shouldered  effects  are  universal.  They  are  produced 
by  various  devices,  all  of  which  are  fanciful  in  themselves  and 
enhance  the  dressiness  of  the  garments  to  which  they  are 
applied.  Large  collars  are  not  the  least  important  of  these 

adjuncts,  nor 
have  bretelles, 
epaulettes  and 
the  like  lost  their 
popularity. 

The  mush¬ 
room  puff  sleeve 


again  displaying 
its  full  beauty. 
The  admiration 
for  velvet  acces¬ 
sories  is  as 
strong  as  ever. 
In  nearly  every 
case  adjuncts  of 
this  description 
should  be  inter¬ 
lined  with  can¬ 
vas  or  crinoline, 
preferably  the 
former,  the  stif¬ 
fening  assisting 


is  a  novelty  that  has  already  found  many 
followers.  It  gives  breadth  and  the  flar¬ 
ing  effect  indispensable  to  good  style  and 
yet  permits  the  greater  part  of  the  arm 
to  be  clearly  defined  in  accordance  with 
the  prevailing  demands  of  Fashion. 

Velvet  skirts  are  again  in  favor  and 
gowns  of  ceremony  for  matrons  are  seen 
made  entirely  of  velvet.  This  fabric, 
while  in  itself  rich,  should  be  elaborated 
with  iridescent  trimmings  or  fine  lace,  or 
combined  with  silk  of  fine  quality,  in 


Figure  No.  78  Y. — Ladies’  Cycling  Suit. — 
(Cut  by  Shirt-Waist  Pattern  No.  8691;  13 
sizes;  28  to  46  inches,  bust  measure;  price 
Is.  or  25  cents:  Coat  Pattern  No.  8711;  10 
sizes;  28  to  46  inches,  bust  measure;  price 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents:  Skirt  Pattern  No.  8702; 

9  sizes;  20  to  36  inches,  waist  measure; 
price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents:  Hat  Pattern  No. 
1188;  7  sizes;  6  to  7%  hat  sizes,  or  19% 
to  23%  inches,  head  measures ;  price  5d.  or 

10  cents:  and  Legging  Pattern  No.  4794; 
shoe  numbers  2  to  6,  calf  measures,  13  to 

17  inches;  price  7d.  or  15  cents.) 


Figure  No.  77  Y. — Ladies’  Outdoor  Toi¬ 
lette. — (Cut  by  Jacket  Pattern  No.  8728; 
13  sizes;  28  to  46  inches,  bust  measure; 
price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents;  and  Skirt  Pattern 
No.  8672;  9  sizes;  20  to  36  inches,  waist 
measure;  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.) 
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wearing  qualities  that  are  unexcelled. 
Bindings  should  be  put  on  with  the 
greatest  care,  as  on  them  the  good 
effect  of  skirts  is  in  no  small  degree 
dependent. 

Figure  No.  77  Y. — Ladies’  Outdoor 
Toilette. — A  refined  and  pleasing  toi¬ 
lette  for  street  wear  is  here  shown. 
The  skirt  of  rough  cheviot  was  fash¬ 
ioned  after  pattern  No.  8672,  price  Is. 
3d.  or  30  cents.  It  is  in  five  gores 
and  is  smooth-fitting  in  front,  while 
the  fulness  in  the  back  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  or  plaited.  Fawn  cloth  was  used 
for  the  jacket,  which  is  made  dressy 
by  cuffs  and  a  collar  of  dark-brown 
velvet  and  a  finish  of  stitching.  The 


Figure  No.  82  Y. — Ladies’  Visiting  Gown. — (Cut  by  Pattern  No. 
8684;  13  sizes;  28  to  46  inches,  bust  measure;  price  Is.  8d. or 40  cents.) 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  SOY,  81  Y  and  82 Y,  see  “Dressmaking  at 
Home,”  on  Pages  628  and  629.) 


jacket  has  the  well  fitted  back  with  coat  laps  and  plaits  and  the 
fly  front  that  are  characteristic  of  the  covert  style.  Although 
loose,  the  fronts  define  the  curve  of  the  figure  at  the  sides,  and 
above  the  closing  they  are  reversed  in  pointed  lapels  by  a  rolling- 
collar.  The  sleeves  have  stylish  fulness  flaring  in  a  leg-o’-mutton 
puff.  The  pattern  is  No.  8728  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

Figure  No.  78  Y. — Ladies’  Cycling  Suit, — Wheelwomen  will 
be  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  this  practical  and  natty  suit.  The 
shirt-waist  is  of  blue-and-green  changeable  silk,  with  a  remov¬ 
able  turn-down  collar  of  linen.  It  has  a  fanciful  yoke  at  the 
back  and  shows  plaited  fulness  at  the  center  below  the  yoke,  and 
the  fronts  are  made  fanciful  by  three  tucks.  Slight  fulness  is 


A  word  about  finishing 
the  lower  edges  of  cycling 
skirts  will  not  be  amiss. 
Machine-stitching  is  the 
only  kind  permissible, 
hand-sewing  affording  a 
possibility  of  the  pedal 
catching  in  the  binding 
or  underfacing,  thus 
endangering  the  rider. 
Leather  facings  or  bind¬ 
ings  are  strongly  advo¬ 
cated.  An  elastic  tacked 
underneath  to  the  skirt 
near  the  lower  edge  at 
each  side  and  fastened 
over  the  top  button  or 
under  the  buckle  of  the 
legging  or  shoe  will  keep 
the  skirt  down  in  the  face 
of  the  most  blustering 
wind.  An  ideal  finish  for 
the  bottom  of  any  skirt  is 
given  by  an  under  facing 
of  alpaca.  This  under- 
facing  should  be  about 
nine  or  ten  inches  deep 
and  be  supplemented  by 
the  usual  velveteen  or 
mohair  binding.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  bindings,  it  may 
be  said  that  personal  pre¬ 
ference  will  dictate  the 
kind  to  be  used.  Vel¬ 
veteen,  being  soft,  does 
not  injure  the  shoes  as  do 
some  of  the  harder  bind¬ 
ings,  but  mohair  braid 
with  a  corded  edge  has 


Figure  No.  80  Y. — Ladies’  Toi¬ 
lette. — (Cut  by  Skirt  Pattern  No. 
8735;  9  sizes;  20  to  36  inches, 
waist  measure;  price  Is.  3d  or  30 
cents:  and  Basque- Waist  Pattern 
No.  8715;  13  sizes;  28  to  46 
inches,  bust  measure;  price  Is. 
or  26  cents.) 
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arranged  at  each  side  of  the  closing,  which  is  made  through  a 
box-plait.  The  sleeves  are  tacked  to  accord  with  the  fronts  and 
finished  with  roll-up  link  cuffs.  A  leather  belt  displaces  the 
one  in  the  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8691,  price  Is.  or 
25  cents.  The  coat  is  of 
black  cloth  finished  with 
white  soutache  braid  and 
pearl  buttons  ;  it  has  sack 
fronts  that  maybe  lapped 
in  regular  double-breasted 
style  when  it  is  not  de¬ 
sired  to  roll  them  in  re- 
vers,  as  in  this  instance. 

The  back  ripples  in  the 
skirt  at  each  side  of  coat- 
laps.  The  fronts  are 
shaped  to  accommodate 
the  ends  of  a  deep  collar 
having  wide, straight  ends. 

The  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves 
are  completed  with  up¬ 
turning,  pointed  cuffs. 

The  pattern  is  No.  8711, 
price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

The  skirt,  which 
matches  tbe  coat  and  was 
developed  by  pattern  No. 

8702,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  is  in  five  gores.  It 
may  be  made  suitable  for 
ordinary  wear  by  an  ex¬ 
tension  piece  buttoned  on 
underneath.  The  hat  was 
made  by  pattern  No. 

1188,  which  costs  5d.  or 
10  cents;  it  is  becoming 

and  comfortable  for  outing  wear.  Pattern  No.  4794,  price  7d. 
or  15  cents,  furnished  the  design  for  the  leggings. 

Figure  No.  79  Y. — Ladies’  Home  Toilette. — A  green  silk 
blouse-waist  contrasts  pleasingly  with  a  skirt  of  plaid  material 
in  this  toilette  for  afternoon  or  evening  wear  at  home.  The 
waist  is  given  a  distinctive  style  by  a  tucked  front-yoke,  by 
tucks  in  the  back  to  yoke  depth  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
sleeves.  The  fronts  are  full  below  the  yoke  and  the  back  lias 
plaited  fulness  in  the  lower  part  at  the  center.  A  box-plait 
edged  at  each  side  with  a  frill  of  lace  conceals  the  closing, 
and  a  lace  frill  rises  above  the  ribbon  stock.  The  full  sleeves 


30  cents,  was  used  for  the  skirt,  which  is  circular  at  the  front 
and  sides  and  in  two  gores  at  the  back.  The  skirt  is  smoothly 
fitted  at  the  top  of  the  front  and  sides  by  darts,  although  gathers 


Figure  No.  2. 

Figures  Nos.  1  and  2. — Case  for  Clippings. 


may  be  used  instead,  if  preferred.  The  fashion¬ 
able  flare  and  flutes  are  seen. 

Figure  No.  80  Y. — Ladies’  Toilette. — A  skirt 
of  dahlia  velvet  and  a  basque-waist  of  the  same 
combined  with  figured  moss-green  silk  compose 
this  toilette.  In  this  and  other  rich  develop¬ 
ments  it  will  be  appropriate  for  the  theatre, 
concerts,  day  receptions,  etc.  Novel  features 
of  the  basque- waist  are  the  tab  collar  and  the 


Figure  No.  1. 


Figure  No.  3. — Card-Case. 


are  prettily  designed  and  are  completed  with  round,  turn-up 
cuffs.  The  ribbon  belt  matches  the  stock.  The  pattern  is  No. 
8731,  price  Is.  or  25  cents.  Pattern  No.  8599,  price  Is.  3d.  or 


Figure  No.  4. —Photograph  Holder. 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  1,  2,  3.  and  4,  see  “  The  Work-Table,’ 

on  Page  629.) 


mushroom  puffs  on  the  close-fitting  sleeves.  The  ends  of  the 
collar  flare  at  the  back  and  fall  at  each  side  of  drooping  fulness 
in  the  fronts,  and  a  frill  of  lace  edging  falls  from  its  edges, 
spreading  broadly  over  the  sleeve  puffs.  Two  frills  of  edging 
give  a  becoming  fluffiness  at  the  wrists.  The  back  of  the  waist 
is  smooth  at  the  top  but  has  fulness  plaited  to  a  point  below. 
A  wrinkled  belt  and  a  stock  of  green-and-dahlia  shaded  taffeta 
ribbon  complete  the  waist  charmingly.  The  skirt  is  shaped  by 
a  mode  that  is  peculiarly  well  suited  for  velvet  and  other  narrow- 
width  fabrics,  being  made  with  nine  gores.  It  may  be  gathered 
or  plaited  at  the  hack,  the  plaits  being  preferable  for  heavy 
goods.  The  patterns  are  skirt  No.  8735,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  and  basque-waist  No.  8715,  which  costs  Is.  or  25  cents. 

Figure  No.  81  Y. — Ladies’  Princess  Wrapper. — A  figured 
woollen  material  and  dark  velvet  were  used  for  making  this 
wrapper,  which  was  fashioned  according  to  pattern  No.  8687, 
price  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents.  The  wrapper  is  perfectly  close-fitting 
and  is  fluted  below  the  hips,  the  curve  of  which  is  displayed  in 
the  manner  peculiar  to  the  Princess  modes.  At  tbe  center  of 
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the  back  the  wrapper  is  lengthened  by  a  skirt  portion  that  is 
shirred  to  form  a  frill  heading.  A  slight  train  may  be  formed 
or  the  lower  edge  may  escape  the  ground  all  round.  Two  modes 
of  neck  finish  are  also  provided,  both  a  standing  and  a  turn¬ 
down  collar  being  furnished ;  the  latter  style  was  chosen  in  this 
instance.  Lace  bands  over  velvet  ribbon  matching  the  collar 
are  arranged  down  each  side  of  the  closing,  and  the  sleeves, 
which  are  in  leg-o’-mutton  style,  are  decorated  to  match. 

Figure  No.  82  Y. — Ladies’  Visiting  Gown. — This  gown  has 
the  grace  and  good  style  that  result  from  perfection  of  adjust¬ 
ment  and  a  clever  combination  of  fine  materials.  Blue-gray 
broadcloth  and  dark-blue  velvet  were  here  associated,  the  ad¬ 
mirable  effect  being  heightened  by  a  trimming  of  beaver  fur 
bands.  The  skirt  is  in  seven  gores  and  presents  graceful  undula¬ 
tions  which  at  the  back  result  from  gathers.  The  fur-bordered 
band  of  velvet  encircling  it  is  a  stylish  and  pleasing  decoration. 
The  fronts  of  the  basque  separate  over  a  plastron  that  is  all-over 
decorated  with  a  vermicelli  design  done  in  silk  soutache.  Vel¬ 
vet  was  used  for  a  standing  collar  and  for  a  rolling  collar  that 
is  extended  at  the  ends  to  have  the  effect  of  lapels,  a  fur  decora¬ 
tion  being  added  to  both  collars  and  to  the  front  edges  of  the 


The  Wo^tf-TftpjLe. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Pages  628  and  629.) 


Figure  No.  5.— Fancy  Wood-Box. 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  5  and  6,  see  “The  Work-Table,”  on 

Page  630.) 

fronts.  Underfolded  box-plaits  form  flutes  in  the  back  below 
the  waist  and  the  lines  of  the  figure  are  followed  above.  The 
sleeves  are  in  leg-o’-mutton  style  and  have  pointed  cavalier  cuffs 
of  velvet  trimmed  with  fur.  Pattern  No.  8684,  price  Is.  8d.  or 
40  cents,  provided  the  design  for  the  costume,  which  is  suitable 
for  many  occasions  that  require  dressy  attire.  Dark-blue  ladies’ 
cloth  dr  broadcloth  with  a  decoration  of  chinchilla  fur  would 
develop  effectively  by  this  mode.  Such  a  costume  would  be 
prettily  offset  by  a  large  blue  hat  of  rough  felt,  with  an  edge 
finish  of  chinchilla  and  a  decoration  of  black  ostrich  plumes. 


Figure  No.  1. — Photograph  Holder. 

(For  Description  see  “  Artistic  Needlework,”  on  Page  630.) 

ram  are  applied  and  serve  as  pockets  for  holding  visiting  cards. 
Figure  No.  4. — Photograph  Holder. — Two  sections  of  birch 


Figures  Nos.  1  and  2. — Case  for  Clippings. — Large  Manilla 

envelopes,  fastened  to¬ 
gether  at  one  side  by 
strips  of  muslin  much 
after  the  manner  in  which 
a  book  is  bound,  consti¬ 
tute  the  convenient  recep¬ 
tacle  depicted  at  figure 
No.  1,  which  in  this 
instance  was  intended  to 
hold  clippings  of  cooking 
recipes.  Each  envelope 
is  marked  to  show  its 
contents  and  the  whole  is 
encased  in  an  embroid¬ 
ered  cover  tied  with 
ribbons.  The  case  is 
convenient  to  preserve 
clippings  until  they  are 
ready  to  be  inserted  in  a 
scrap  book. 

At  figure  No.  2  the  case 
is  shown  closed. 

Figure  No.  3. — Card- 
Case. — This  case  was 
made  of  China  silk  show¬ 
ing  a  pretty  floral  design 
and  having  a  lining  of 
plain  taffeta  of  a  darker 
shade.  The  outside  sec¬ 
tion  is  cut  in  one  piece 
stiffened  with  buckram 
and  lined  throughout 
with  the  taffeta.  On  the 
inside  two  narrow  taffeta- 
Figure  No.  6. — Acorn  Pin-Cushion.  covered  strips  of  buck- 
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bark  —one  circular  and  the  other  crescent-shaped— are  joined 
together  to  form  this  holder.  Fancy  stitching  holds  the 
two  sections  together  at  the  bottom  and  is  continued 
all  around  the  free  edges.  Red  ribbon  bows 
hide  the  corners  of  the  crescent  and  ribbon 
also  serves  as  a  means  of  suspension. 

Figure  No.  5.- — Fancy  Wood- 
Box. — It  is  often  a  puzzling 
question  where  to 
keep  the  wood 
needed  for  the 
fire  in  a  room 
where  closet 
space  is  limited 
or  altogether  lack¬ 
ing.  Wood-boxes 
are  often  both  un¬ 
sightly  and  cumber¬ 
some.  A  suggestion 
for  a  box  not  open  to 
these  objections  is  illus¬ 
trated  at  this  figure.  It  is 
simple  of  construction  and 
so  may  easily  be  made  at 
home,  and  a  suitable  decora¬ 
tion  may  be  wrought  upon  it 
with  brass-headed  tacks.  These 
tacks  may  be  procured  in  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  and  with  fancy-shaped 
heads.  The  decoration  may  appear 
on  one  or  all  four  sides  of  the  box. 

Figure  No.  6. — Aoorn  Pin-Cush¬ 
ion. — A  group  of  acorns  suspended 
by  narrow  ribbons  in  three  shades  of 
brown  forms  a  useful  decoration  for  a 
bureau  or  dressing  table.  The  acorns 
are  stuffed  with  cotton  wadding,  covered 
with  a  section  of  brown  velvet  and  glued 
into  the  little  acorn  cups.  Brown  will 
invariably  be  chosen  for  the  acorns,  but  the 
suspension  ribbons  may  be  of  any  other  color 
liked.  Articles  of  this  kind  are  salable  at 
bazaars  and  the  making  of  them  is  a  fascinating 


Artistic  NeeDLeWORtf. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Pages  629  to  631.) 

Figure  No.  1. — Photograph  Holder. 
— This  dainty  holder  was  made  of  a 
palm  leaf  fan  covered  with  old-blue 
satin  and  having  an  edge  finish  of 
cord.  The  handle  is  wound  with 
satin  ribbon  of  the  same  shade,  a 
bow  decorating  it  near  the  end. 
Three  straps  of  ribbon  cross  the 
fan  diagonally  and  serve  to  hold 
the  pictures.  An  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  draped  silk  cord  and 
tassels  hangs  from  the  lower 
edge. 

Figure  No.  2. — Sofa-Pil¬ 
low. — White  denim  forms 
the  foundation  for  this 
charming  pillow,  a 
dainty  vine  design  in 
Delft-blue  being  em¬ 
broidered  in  the  cor¬ 
ners.  A  circular 
section  of  Delft- 
blue  denim  is 
applied  at  the 
center  of  one 
side,  button¬ 
hole  stitches 
neatly  secur- 
i  n  g  the 
edge  to 
position. 
The  cor¬ 
ners  of 
the  pil- 
1  o  w 


Figure  No.  2. — Sofa-Pillow. 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  2  and  3,  see  “Artistic  Needlework,”  on 

this  Page.) 

occupation  for  the  fingers  of  the  fancy-work  lover.  A  pretty 
color  medley  may  be  brought  about  by  using  ribbon  of  a  different 
color  for  suspending  each  acorn. 


are  fin¬ 
ished  in  a 
novel  and  pretty 
way,  the  points  being 
cut  off,  the  edges  gathered 
and  over  each  being  affixed  a 
large  covered  button-mould.  This 
pillow  is  practical  and  serviceable.  It 
would  also  look  well  in  linen  in  its  natural 
hue,  with  a  center  piece  and  embroidery  in  dark 
brown  or  blue. 

Figures  Nos.  3,  4  and  5. — Designs  for  Lace  Edging  and 
Insertion. — -Two  very  pretty  designs  for  lace  edging  are  shown 
at  figures  Nos.  4  and  5,  while  figure  No.  3  illustrates  the  lace 
insertion.  The  lace  would  be  found  exceedingly  dainty  and 
attractive  for  curtains  of  line  scrim.  A  table  cover  or  pin-cushion 
would  be  effective  elaborated  with  such  a  design,  and  applied 
on  sofa-cushions  of  velvet,  brocade  or  plain  satin  or  silk  the 
effect  will  be  beautiful.  Explicit  directions  for  making,  as 
well  as  the  different  varieties  of  braid  that  may  be  suitably 
employed  in  its  development,  are  given  in  our  book,  “The  Art 
of  Modern  Lace-Making,”  price  2s.  (by  post  2s.  3d.)  or  50 
cents  per  copy.  The  designs  here  given  are  in  actual  size  and 
may  be  easily  traced  on  paper  to  be  worked. 
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StYlg$  for  GeNTLe/ieN. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Pages  631  to  C33.) 

For  cool  weather  uses  the  sizes  of  scarfs  have  been  very 
materially  increased.  In  the  made-up  scarfs,  puffs  and  medium¬ 
sized  knots  are  favored.  What  are  known  as  spread-apron  four- 
in-hands  will  be  popular,  if  present  indications  may  be  relied 
upon ;  at  any  rate,  no  other  shape  so  well  displays  the  richness 


Figure  No.  4. 


knot,  it  is  really  the 
most  economical  that 
can  be  worn. 

For  Autumn  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ties  and  bows 
have  been  provided. 

The  ties  vary  in  width 
from  an  inch  and  an 
eighth  to  an  inch  and 
a  quarter ;  and 
the  bows  are 
imitations  of 
them.  The  de¬ 
signs  are  either 
very  simple  fig¬ 
ures  or  Madras 
bright  checks ; 
whenever  they 
are  woven  in 
all-over  style 
they  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  quite 
small. 

The  full-dress 
tie  par  excellence 
is  of  white 
lawn,  laundered 
straight.  It  is 
usually  about 
an  inch  and  a 
quarter  wide ; 
however,  it  is 
sometimes  grad- 
uated  from 
seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  at  the 
back  to  an  inch 
and  three-quarters  or 
square. 

The  correct  tie  for 


of  the  fabrie  on 
account  of  the 
beautiful  folds  into 
which  it  is  thrown 
in  tying. 

In  de  Joinvilles 
only  the  richer 
fabrics  and  exclu¬ 
sive  patterns  are 
used,  for  the  stores 
are  already  over¬ 
stocked  with  cheap 
goods.  Besides, 
when  a  man  pays 
a  large  price  for  a 
scarf  (and  these 
are  expensive)  he 
has  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  something  ex¬ 
quisite  and  rare. 

New  Madras 
plaids  in  brilliant 
color  combinations 
and  heavy  stylish 
English  all  -  silk 
mats  are  best  for  the 
general  trade,  being 
effective  as  a  foil 
to  dark  clothing, 
their  color  unions 
harmonizing  with 
almost  any  variety 
of  suit  goods  now 
fashionable.  The 
tendency  in  these 
goods  is  toward 

great  width  and  length,  and  inasmuch  as  a  scarf  made  of  them 
is  simply  a  straight  piece  of  material  which  in  tying  can  be 
readily  transformed  into  either  a  four-in-hand  or  a  square-pulf 


Figure  No.  5. 

Figures  Nos.  4.  and  5. — Designs  for  Lace  Edging. 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  4  and  5,  see  “  Artistic  Needlework,”  on  Page  630.) 


Figure  No.  1.— G-entlemen's  Puff 
Scarf. 

(For  Description  see  “  Styles  for  Gentlemen,’ 
on  this  Page.) 


two  inches  at  the  ends,  which  are 

afternoon  weddings  is  a  simple 
plain  white  gros- 
graiu  or  fine  cord 
Ottoman  or  a  neat 
pure-white  natte 
made  up  in  gradu¬ 
ated  four-in-hand 
style. 

Very  fine  cord 
piques  are  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  gradu¬ 
ated  shape  like  the 
full-dress  ties,  as 
are  also  little  nattes 
in  cotton. 

Black  satin  ties 
are  chosen  for  din¬ 
ner  use. 

Bows  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  both  shapes, 
made  of  fine  French 
lawn,  will  meet 
with  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  those  who 
cannot  make  up 
their  own  ties. 

An  innovation  is 
a  fine  white  pongee 
in  both  shapes. 

The  illustrations 
for  the  month  in¬ 
clude  a  knot  and 
two  puff  scarfs,  a 
four-in-hand  and  a 
flat  scarf  and  two 
pairs  of  braces. 

Figure  No.  1.-- 
Gentlemen’s  Puff 
Scarf. — This  scarf 
is  known  as  The 
figured  with  green  and  is 


Mersina.  It  is  made  of  dark-red  silk 
a  favored  shape  for  cool-weather  uses. 

Figure  No.  2. — Gentlemen’s  Knot  Scarf. — The  Gotham  is 
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the  name  of  this  handsome  scarf,  which  is  made  of  black  silk 
figured  in  red  and  yellow.  This  shape  majr  be  worn  with  any 
style  of  collar. 

Figure  No.  8.— Gentlemen’s  Flat  Scarf. — This  shape  is 
called  The  Chesham.  It  is  made  up  in  black  silk  showing  a  red 
and  blue  design.  A  scarf  like  this  is  favored  by  neat  dressers. 

Figure  No.  4.— Gentlemen’s  Puff 
Scarf. — Black  silk  showing  a  vine  design 
in  yellow  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  scarf,  which  is  called  The  Yukon. 

Figure  No.  5. — Gentlemen’s  Four-in- 
IIand  Scarf. — This  style  of  scarf  is  a 
general  favorite  with  all  classes  of  people. 

In  this  instance  it  is  made  up  in  black 
silk  showing  a  pattern  in  red  and  yellow'. 

The  Sexton  is  the  name  by  which  it  is 
identified. 

Figures  Nos.  6  and  7. — Gentlemen’s 
Braces. — At  figure  No.  6  is  shown  a 


ChilD^Gn’S  0ORNGR. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  683.) 

There  never  was  a  child  who  did  not  love  to  blow  soap  bub¬ 
bles,  and  what  sport  it  is  trying  to  see  which  girl  or  boy  can 

blow  the  largest  bubble  !  How  pretty 
they  are  in  the  sunlight !  All  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow  may  be  seen  reflected  in 
the  bubbles  when  the  light  strikes  them 
in  the  right  direction;  then  how  high  they’ 
can  be  blown  into  the  air!  Sometimes, 
when  they  are  made  indoors,  they  may 
be  forced  to  touch  the  ceiling  before  they 
burst. 

This  month  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how 
to  play  an  interesting  game  with  the 
bubbles.  It  will  cause  the  long  Winter 
evenings  to  pass  very  quickly  when  at 


Figure  No.  3. — Gentlemen’s  Flat  Scarf. 


Figure  No.  2. — Gentlemen’s  Knot  Scarf. 


pair  of  braces  made  of  white  cotton  web 
figured  in  blue.  The  buckles  are  of  fine 
gilt  and  the  ends  are  finished  with  kid. 

The  braces  shown  at  figure  No.  7  are 
made  of  green  cotton  wreb  figured  in 
brown  and  black.  The  buckles  are  gilt 
and  the  ends  are  of  real  leather,  the 
front  ends  being  in  cast-ofl  style,  with  a 
stud  fastening.  For  the  finer  qualities  of 
braces  there  is  a  tendency  toward  the  use 
of  prong  buckles;  but  the  side  buckles, 
of  which  there  are  many  new  styles  in 
repousse,  lace  effects,  are  by  no  means 
outclassed  or  superseded.  The  ends  are 
usually  furnished  with  cast-off  attach¬ 
ments.  Cantab  ends  are  liked  by  many  conservative  dressers. 

The  domestic  braces  are  made  up  with  leather  ends — kid  or 
sheepskin — silk  braid  ends  and  elastic  cord  ends. 


Figure  No.  5.— Gentlemen’s  Four- 
in-Hand  Scarf. 

home  with  sister  or  “brother  or, 
perhaps,  mother  will  allow  you  to 
have  a  soap-bubble  party.  Pre¬ 
pare  a  long  table  by  covering  it 
with  a  strip  of  felt  and  at  one  end 
place  an  arch  (one  of  mother’s 
croquet  wickets  might  be  used  if 
she  is  willing),  then  when  the  suds 
are  ready  you  may  begin.  If  but 
two  persons  are  to  play,  each 
player  makes  his  own  bubble  at  the 
end  of  the  table  opposite  the  wicket 
and  endeavors  to  send  it  down  to  the  other  end  through  the 
wicket  without  breaking.  Every  time  a  bubble  goes  through  the 
wicket  the  successful  person  may  count  one  or  five,  as  has  been 


Figure  No.  4.— Gentlemen’s  Puff  Scarf. 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  2, 3,  4  and  5,  see  “  Styles 
for  Gentlemen,”  on  Pages  031  and  632.) 
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Figure  No.  6. 


Figure  No.  7. 
Figures  Nos.  6  and  7. — G-entlemen's  Braces. 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  6  and  7,  see  “  Styles  for  Gentlemen,”  on  Page  632.) 


decided  before  the  game  commenced,  and  he  may  continue  to 
make  them  until  unsuccessful,  when  the  other  player  may  take 
his  turn. 


STYLISH  EVENING  WAISTS. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  543.) 

In  the  basque-waist  shaped  by  pattern  No.  8510,  which  costs 
Is.  8d.  or  30  cents,  a  novel  effect  is  achieved  with  a  Bertha, 
which  may  be  of  Irish-crochet  lace.  The  basque  may  be  fash¬ 
ioned  from  white  taffeta  bearing  yellow  satin  stripes  and  pink 
blossoms.  The  back  is  drawn 
in  gathers  at  the  bottom  over  a 
lining,  and  the  fronts  hang 
blouse-like  over  a  belt  of  ribbon. 

White  or  tinted  crepe  de  Chine 
is  adaptable  to  the  mode  illus¬ 
trated  in  pattern  No.  8574,  price 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.  The  neck 
is  cut  moderately  low  above  a 
full  back  and  a  draped  front. 

The  graceful  front  overhangs  a 
deep,  full  girdle  crossed  in  front. 

The  square-necked  waist  rep¬ 
resented  in  pattern  No.  8692, 
price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  may 
be  made  of  white  chiffon  flow¬ 
ered  in  an  old-rose  shade  bor¬ 
dering  on  brown,  over  a  light- 
blue  taffeta  lining.  The  back  and 
fronts  are  full  and  are  crossed 
by  a  girdle  of  ribbon.  A  Bertha 
collar  falls  in  two  points  at  front 
and  back  and  with  pointed  epau¬ 
lette  effect  over  the  fall,  elbow- 
length  sleeves. 

The  baby  waist  is  always  an 

admired  style.  Such  a  bodice  is  comprised  in  pattern  No.  8648, 
price  Is.  or  25  cents.  It  is  cut  square  at  the  neck  and  is  made 
with  a  full  back  and  fronts  and  short  puff  sleeves.  White  gaze 
de  chambray  striped  with  Nile  green  is  available  for  the  waist, 
which  may  be  trimmed  at  the  neck  with  a  band  of  lace  insertion 
above  a  wide  frill. 

A  youthful  and  pretty  style  is  developed  in  the  waist  made  up  by 


pattern  No.  8713,  price 
Is.  or  25  cents.  White 
mousseline  de  soie  may 
be  used  over  yellow 
silk  in  the  construc¬ 
tion,  and  a  frill  of  mous¬ 
seline  may  fall  from  the 
low,  round  neck  over 
the  full  front  and  back 
and  also  over  the  skirt 
from  the  deep  Empire 
girdle.  ■ 

A  combination  of 
white  chiffon  and  flow¬ 
ered  taffeta  may  be 
achieved  in  the  charm¬ 
ing  square-necked  bod¬ 
ice  that  is  developed 
from  pattern  No.  8660, 
price  Is.  or  25  cents. 
The  full,  low  center 
front  and  back  are  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  frill  and 
are  framed  by  full  side 
fronts  and  backs  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  shoul¬ 
ders. 

An  historic  style  of 
the  gay  Louis  XV.  pe¬ 
riod  is  suggested  in  the 
waist,  for  which  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8721,  price 
Is.  or  25  cents,  fur¬ 
nishes  the  design.  The 
neck  is  cut  low  enough 
to  expose  the  shoul¬ 
ders.  The  full  fronts 
droop  like  a  blouse 
and  are  finished  with  a  frill ;  over  them  flare  jacket  fronts  which 
are  rolled  back  in  revers.  The  back  falls  in  ripples  in  the  skirt. 

A  fancifully  draped  Bertha  is  the  attractive  feature  of  the  full, 
round-necked  waist  shaped  according  to  pattern  No.  8569,  price 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.  The  front  droops  blouse-like  over  a  narrow 
shaped  belt,  and  from  the  neck  hangs  a  square-cornered  Bertha. 

A  stylish  example  of  a  high-neck  waist,  appropriate  for  evening 
wear,  is  made  up  by  pattern  No.  8637,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 
Either  black  or  white  flowered  chiffon,  gaze  de  chambimy  or 
transparent  crepe  may  be  selected  for  the  making, and  velvet  or 
moire  taffeta  ribbon  may  provide  the  decoration.  The  back  and 


front  are  very  full,  and  the  front  is  crossed  twice  with  wide 
ribbon  formed  in  bows  at  the  center. 

Another  style  of  baby  waist  in  which  the  neck  is  cut  round  is 
fashioned  by  pattern  No.  8707,  price  Is.  or  25  cents.  Figured 
or  plain  glace  taffeta  or  figured  crepe  will  develop  the  mode 
prettily,  and  lace  insertion  may  be  let  in  the  full  back  and 
fronts.  A  folded  ribbon  belt  is  finished  with  a  bow  at  the  back. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  HATS  ON  THE  COLORED  PLATE. 

Figuee  No.  1. — Ladies’  Fancy  Be  aid  Hat. — Brown  is  the 

color  pictured  in  this  fancy 
braid  and  satin  ribbon  with 
a  velvet  edge  forms  a  frill 
about  the  crown;  ribbon 
of  a  contrasting  hue  decor¬ 
ates  the  back  under  the 
brim  and  ribbon  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  color  but  wider  is  ar¬ 
ranged  to  the  left  of  the  center  in  front,  a  tall,  willowy  aigrette 
rising  high  above  the  crown  at  the  side. 

Figure  No.  2. — Ladies’  Theatre  Hat. — A  pretty  color  may 
be  placed  under  the  open-work  jet 
crown  of  this  hat,  which  is  most 
artistically  decorated  with  a  chiffon 
rosette,  and  rose  miroir  velvet  re¬ 
lieved  by  a  delicate  corn-colored 
aigrette.  Jet.  ornaments  and  a  jet 

bandeau  about  the  crown  contribute  further  elaboration  to  a 
hat  that  is  well  suited  for  dressy  evening  or  day  wear. 

Figure  No.  3.— Ladies’  Felt  Hat.— A  fancy  felt.  hat  m 
becoming  shades  of  green  and  brown  is  pictured  at  this  figure 

elaborately  trimmed  with 
brown  and  green  silk  and 
relieved  with  shaded 
wings.  The  silk  is  mass¬ 
ed  in  spread  bows  that 
give  an  increased  effect 
of  width,  and  greater  height  is  given  in  front  by  upright 
feathers  that  rise  from  a  soft  knot  of  silk  on  the  brim. .  _ 

Figure  No.  4. — Ladies’  Promenade  Hat.  This  model  is  in 
a  rich  shade  of  brown  felt 
and  has  a  decoration  of 
cream  felt  embroidered  with 
gold,  the  tail  feathers  of 
the  bird  of  Paradise  being 
a  fitting  offset  to  the  bird 
whose  black  wings  rise 
straight  above  the  crown. 

Figure  No.  5.— Ladies’  Calling  Hat.— A  charming  com¬ 
bination  of  colors  is  shown  at  this  figure.  Green  chenille  that 

gives  a  soft  mossy  effect  is 
united  with  delicate  laven¬ 
der  velvet  in  the  outer  edge 
of  the  brim  and  black  vel¬ 
vet  is  pictured  in  the  brim 
and  crown.  Lavender  mir¬ 
oir  velvet  is  artistically  ar¬ 
ranged  forward  of  black  coq 
each  side  of  the  center  and 
uainiy  ixmncsiuuc  uiuamcuuo  c.mauCe  the  generally  good  effect. 

Figure  No.  6. — Ladies’  Carriage  Hat. — A  beautiful  com¬ 
bination  of  colors  is  seen  in 
this  hat,  which  has  a  soft 
crown  of  raspberry-red  mir¬ 
oir  velvet  and  a  brim  of  the 
new  fancy  rough  felt  braid, 

ribbon  and  shaded  green  feathers  contributing  the  relief  note 
of  color  as  well  as  height  and  width. 

Figure  No.  7. — Ladies’  Promenade  Hat. — This  fine  French 

felt  is  in  a  dark  shade  of  slate- 
gray.  It  is  beautifully  trim¬ 
med  with  ostrich  plumes  and 
ribbon  in  two  tones,  a  hand¬ 
some  ornament  giving  a  neat 
finish  in  front.  The  waist 
decoration  is  shaped  by  pattern  No.  1174,  which  is  in  three 
sizes,  small,  medium  and  large,  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents. 


Figure  No.  8. — Young  Ladies’  Felt  Hat. — 
There  is  a  coquettish  air  about  this  hat  of  silver- 
gray  felt,  with  black  velvet  facing  and  brilliant 
plumage  for 
decoration.  The 
wings  and  tail 
feathers  spread 
well  over  and 
beyond  the  crown 
and  the  coloring 
is  realistic  and  beautiful.  The  Moliere  vest  with 
fichu  collar  is  shaped  by  pattern  No.  1191,  which  costs  5d.  or 
10  cents.  It  is  in  three  sizes  small,  medium  and  large. 

Figure  No.  9. — Ladies’  Turban. — A  very  lady-like  turban  is 
pictured  at  this  figure,  the  soft  crown  of  velvet  rising  a  little 
above  the  brim,  which  is  composed  of  compact  upturned  folds 
of  velvet,  two  colors  being  tastefully  united.  Spangled  quill 
feathers  rise  with  velvet  above  the  crown. 

MODISH  HATS  AND  BONNETS. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  639.) 

Figure  A.— Ladies’  Capote.—' This  dainty  capote  is  of  jet 
decorated  with  lace  net,  velvet,  pink  roses  and  an  aigrette. 
Velvet  ribbon  strings  are  intended  to  be  bowed  under  the  chin. 

Figure  B. — Ladies’  Hat. — This  style  of  hat  will  suit  a  youth¬ 
ful  face,  as  it  droops  prettily  and  is  simply  trimmed.  The  crown 
is  of  velvet  and  is  banded  with  light  silk,  and  the  brim  is  of  felt; 
the  stiff  wings  of  the  bird  are  arranged  to  stand  high  above  the 
crown. 

Figure  C. — Ladies’  Felt  and  Velvet  Hat. — This  hat  has  a 
soft,  full  crown  of  golden-brown  velvet  and  a  brown  felt  brim. 

A  bird  having  brown  plumage  renders  the  harmony  perfect,  its 
stiff  feathers  standing  against  the  curling  aigrette. 

Figure  D. — Ladies’  Hat. — Striped  ribbon,  black  wings, 
black  velvet  and  Rhinestone  pins  are  artistically  disposed  on 
this  light  felt  hat,  which  is  faced  with  black  velvet  and  will  be 
suitable  for  general  wear. 

Figure  E.— Ladies’  Small  Hat.— This  is  a  green  felt  hat 
having  a  full  plaiting  of  wide  velvet-edged  ribbon  arranged  to 
stand  upright  about  the  crown ;  narrower  velvet-edged  ribbon 
forms  a  frill  at  the  base  of  the  crown,  black  quill  feathers  rising 
high  at  the  back. 

Figure  F. — Ladies’  Jet  Bonnet. — Black  net  covered  with 
jet  spangles  adorns  this  dainty  bonnet,  and  handsome  jet  orna¬ 
ments,  ostrich  tips  and  velvet  tie-strings  combine  to  give  it  the 
desirable  chic  effect. 

Figure  G. — Ladies’  Carriage  Hat. — Coq  feathers  form  a 
fluffy  ruche-like  trimming  about  the  crown  of  this  black  felt 
hat,  and  pink  velvet,  ribbon  and  tall  coq  feathers  impart  an 
artistic  finish. 

Figure  H. — Ladies’  Felt  Hat. — Green  is  the  dominant  tone 
in  this  hat.  Green  velvet  arranged  in  a  soft  twist  outlines  the 
brim,  and  pale-green  ribbon  with  coq  feathers  and  a  Rhinestone 
buckle  combine  to  adorn  it  stylishly. 

Figure  I. — Ladies’  Large  Hat. — This  light  felt  hat  is  a 
shape  that  well  supports  a  lavish  amount  of  plumes.  Two 
bands  of  velvet  ribbon  surround  the  crown ;  the  brim  is  edged 
with  velvet  and  a  rosette  composed  of  many  loops  catches  the 
crown  and  brim  together,  the  plumes  falling  gracefully  over  the 
crown  and  brim  from  the  back. 

Millinery  Ornaments. — Spangled  quill  feathers  and  curious 
horse-hair  ornaments  that  are  jetted  or  spangled  are  now  very 
popular  in  millinery,  being  used  to  give  the  finishing  touch 
which  adds  height  or  the  wing-like  effect  that  insures  breadth. 
Charming  effects  are  attained  by  combining  these  clever  orna¬ 
ments  with  the  new  ribbon  bows,  themselves  singularly  attractive 
and  novel.  Jewelled  ornaments  are  beautiful  for  evening  wear 
on  toques  of  velvet  or  gold-embroidered  felt.  For  promenade 
hats,  quill,  owl  and  coq  feathers  are  popular,  some  styles  that 
are  highly  favored  being  illustrated  in  this  number  o'  The 
Delineator. 

Autumn  Bows. — Some  new  bows,  remarkable  for  their  origin¬ 
ality  and  style,  are  pictured  this  month.  Numerous  loops,  formed 
to  give  height  at  the  front  and  back  of  the  hat  and  also  at  each 
side,  are  popular,  and  there  is  no  abatement  in  the  demand  for 
broad  effects.  Handsome  jewelled  buckles,  pins  and  ornaments 
are  prominent  in  all  styles  of  bows,  but  particularly  in  those 
that  are  broad,  and  there  is  an  increased  demand  in  millinery 
for  novel  bows  to  supplement  wings,  quills,  ostrich  plumes  and 
bird-of-paradise  aigrettes. 
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A  most  substantial  and  Wintry-looking  head-covering  is  this 
season’s  hat,  with  its  burden  of  velvet  and  plumage.  Approba¬ 
tion  is  but  grudgingly  accorded  it  by  those  who  cherish 
the  fancy  for  lightness  and  grace  in  millinery,  yet  Fashion’s 
behests  must  needs  be  complied  with.  The  large  hat  obtains 
and  offers  a  ready  excuse  for  the  frills  and  puffings  of  velvet  or 
silk  in  current  vogue.  High  crowns,  some  in  beli  shape,  others 
almost  cylindrical,  are  combined  with  broad  brims,  many  of 
which  show  but  a  suspicion  of  a 
roll  in  front  and  are  bent  up  at 
the  back  and  appropriately  trim¬ 
med.  This  fashion  improves  in 
effect  the  contour  of  the  head  and 
also  gives  variation  to  the  style. 

Soft  crowns  of  velvet  or  moire 
antique  are  often  associated  with 
brims  of  felt  or  fancy  braid  in 
dressy  hats  and  all  sorts  of  pretty 
effects  are  attained  in  the  drap¬ 
ing  of  these  crowns. 

A  forest-green  velvet  crown  is 
artistically  disposed  in  a  high  fan 
at  the  back  and  in  a  spread  bow  in 
front,  where  it  is  caught  with  a 
pearl-and-Rhinestone  pin.  The 
brim  is  covered  with  green  vel¬ 
vet  next  the  face  and  with  shaded 
green-and-rose  taffeta  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  edged  with  mink,  the 
latter  being  arranged  in  loops  and 
ends  at  the  back,  a  Rhinestone 
buckle  apparently  fixing  the  bow. 

In  front  wave  two  shaded  green 
Paradise  aigrettes,  one  at  each 
side,  to  produce  a  broad  effect. 

The  full  cerise  velvet  crown  in 
a  broad-brimmed  hat  is  tacked  in 
puffs  that  suggest  roses.  The 
brim  is  made  of  black  velvet  shir, 
red  over  the  frame  and  striped 
at  intervals  with  bands  of  spangled 
net.  The  upturned  brim  at  the 
back  is  massed  with  pink  and 
black  roses  and  at  the  left  side 
m  front  are  clustered  shaded 
green  merle  wings  and  long,  full 
tail  feathers  that  extend  to  the 
back.  The  brim  is  rolled  ever  so 
slightly  at  the  front  and  sides,  and 
the  hat  is  worn  tilted  to  one  side 
of  the  head. 

Flat-brimmed  hats  are  still  worn 
over  the  eyes.  Bronze  -  brown 
and  apple-green  are  happily  blend¬ 
ed  in  a  large  hat  of  brown  miroir 
velvet.  A  double  puffing  of  green 
glace  taffeta  stands  about  the 
crown  and  is  veiled  with  brown 
chenille-dotted  coarse-meshed  net. 

Two  merle  birds  and  a  fluffy 
brown  aigrette  are  arranged  at  the 
left  side  and  a  number  of  brown 
velvet  bows  are  fastened  against 
the  back  of  the  brim,  which  is 
turned  up  in  the  approved  manner. 

Pearl -gray  hats  are  among 
the  season’s  prettiest  fancies. 

They  are  youthful  and  harmonize  admirably  with  the  pink  glow 
which  Winter  winds  and  frost  bring  to  the  cheeks.  A  pretty 
specimen  is  a  large  shape  in  silk  beaver  with  a  black  felt 
brim-facing,  the  brim  being  broader  at  the  sides  than  at  the 
front  and  back.  Double-faced  gray  satin  ribbon  is  clustered  in 
many  loops  in  front  and  also  bands  the  crown.  At  each  side  a 
trio  of  gray  plumes  droops  over  the  edge,  of  the  brim,  a  feathery 
rosette  being  inserted  among  the  plumage  at  the  left  side.  A  short 
band  is  adjusted  underneath  the  hat  at  the  back  to  raise  it  from 
the  head  and  give  it  a, forward  tilt.  Another  gray  hat  is  a  felt 
7 


sailor  with  its  brim  edged  with  hatters’  galloon  and  slightly 
rolled  at  the  front  and  sides,  the  back  being  reversed.  A  full 
ruching  of  gray  taffeta  edged  with  black  velvet  is  encircled  at 
the  center  by  a  band  of  velvet  so  that  one  half  stands  upright 
about  the  crown  and  the  remainder  droops  upon  the  brim.  A 
large  gray  aigrette  towers  at  the  left  side  and  the  back  is  built 
up  with  a  bunch  of  gray  and  yellow  roses  between  two  black 
velvet  bows.  The  new  sailor  shapes  are  distinguished  by  a  brim 

that  rolls  a  trifle  upward  at  the 
edge.  A  third  gray  hat  is  un¬ 
relieved  by  any  other  color,  yet 
the  effect  is  not  in  the  least 
monotonous.  The  shape — a  felt 
— is  large,  with  a  rolled  brim 
that  supports  two  large  plumes, 
each  starting  from  a  great  c7u>u 
of  velvet  in  front.  An  elegant 
simplicity  marks  this  hat. 

In  a  turban  for  evening  wear  a 
unique  combination  is  achieved 
with  royal -purple  and  a  deep 
cream,  the  latter  being  shown  in 
the  coarse  lace  from  which  the  hat 
is  formed.  Mink  tails  are  clev¬ 
erly  fastened  in  the  folds  of  lace 
and  at  the  left  side  two  purple 
velvet  rosettes  sustain  a  pair  of 
feathery  white  aigrettes.  An¬ 
other  style  of  turban,  a  boat¬ 
shaped  hat,  is  made  with  a  soft 
crown  of  royal-purple  velvet  and 
a  brim  draped  gracefully  with  a 
cream  lace  veil  that  is  arranged 
at  the  back  in  a  large  bow  with 
ends,  a  Rhinestone-and-amethyst 
pin  being  thrust  through  the  center 
of  the  bow.  Two  velvet  rosettes 
are  fixed  at  the  back,  the  brim 
being  bent  to  receive  them.  A 
tasteful  color  union  is  produced 
by  a  shaded  green  bird  and  a 
Paradise  aigrette,  which  are  ad¬ 
justed  at  the  left  side. 

The  vivid  national-blue  shade 
is  shown  in  a  stylish  hat  of  velvet 
and  chenille  felt,  the  latter  form¬ 
ing  the  brim  and  the  former  the 
full  crown.  In  front  are  two 
short  black  wings  separated  by  a 
Rhinestone-and-sappkire  pin  and 
towards  the  back  a  larger  black 
wing  is  fastened  at  each  side.  The 
brim  is  rolled  at  the  back  and  on 
a  band  upon  which  the  brim  rests 
is  adjusted  a  large  spread  bow  of 
black  satin  ribbon,  which  hangs 
directly  on  the  coiffure  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  charming  effect.  Apple- 
green  is  associated  with  national- 
blue  in  another  large  hat,  the 
brim  of  which  is  likewise  of  fancy 
braid,  and  the  crown,  though  of 
blue  felt,  is  concealed  by  a  trim¬ 
ming  of  birds.  A  double  puffing 
of  green  taffeta  swathed  in  a  blue 
chenille-dotted  veil  stands  about 
the  crown  and  suggests  by  its  ar¬ 
rangement  a  nest  for  three  shaded  green  birds.  Blue  and  green 
are  mingled  in  the  tuft  of  roses  which  rests  against  the  upturned 
brim  at  the  back. 

A  brown  cloth  fur-trimmed  walking  gown  will  gain  in 
style  if  supplemented  by  a  Spanish  turban  of  brown  velvet,  the 
evenly  rolled  brim  of  which  is  covered  with  caracule  fur,  a 
species  of  Persian  lamb.  A  double  twist  of  brown  velvet  is  laid 
about  the  top  of  the  crown  and  black  coq  quills  curl  at  the  left 
side.  At  the  back  a  bow  of  brown  velvet  with  pointed  ends  that 
fall  on  the  hair  sustains  a  bunch  of  violets,  the  natural  purple 
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aue  of  which  accords  admirably  with  the  brown  of  its  setting. 
Either  a  brown  or  black  chenille-dotted  veil  should  be  worn 
with  this  hat,  veils  being  rather  a  complement  to  smart  hats  of 
this  type.  Large  Rhinestone  buckles  relieve  the  sombreness  of 
a  large  black  silk  beaver  hat  shaped  with  a  very  high  crown, 
the  height  of  which  is  seemingly  de¬ 
creased  by  two  bands  of  black  velvet 
ribbon  surrounding  it.  The  bands  are 
crossed  in  front  and  at  this  point  a 
glittering  buckle  is  fixed.  Short  loops 
of  velvet  ribbon  project  from  the  edge 
of  the  brim,  which  is  upturned  at  the 
back.  Full  tips  are  clustered  at  the 
back  above  a  loop  bow  of  velvet  ribbon, 
m  the  heart  of  which  glimmers  a 
buckle  of  brilliants. 

The  Amazon  is  a  walking  hat  of  ex¬ 
aggerated  proportions,  which  is  receiv¬ 
ing  a  large  share  of  favor  just  now.  The 
1  magpie  coloring,”  which  continues 
its  hold  on  the  fancy,  is  carried  out 
successfully  in  an  Amazon  shape  in 
black  felt,  with  a  brim  facing  of  white 
felt.  Black  velvet  is  twisted  about  the 
crown  and  formed  at  the  right  side 
m  a  bow,  through  which  is  thrust  a 
large  Rhinestone-and-jet  pin.  At  the 
[eft  side  several  white -tipped  black 
quills  are  spread  fanwise  against  the 
crown.  Less  severe  in  its  style  of 
trimming  is  another  black  felt  Amazon 
hat.  The  brim  is  draped  with  a  veil  of 
deep-cream  chiffon  bearing  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  yellow  Renaissance  lace,  the 
veil  being  arranged  in  a  bow  at  the 
back  with  ends  long  enough  to  fall  on 
the  hair.  Mink  fur  is  curled  about  the 
veil  and  looped  with  it  at  the  back.  A 
bunch  of  black  feathers  touched  with 

yellow  repos¬ 
es  at  the  left 
side  of  the 
crown. 

Very  hand¬ 
some  and 
stylish  for  a 
young  mat¬ 
ron  of  the 
demi- blonde 
type  is  a  large 
hat  of  violet 
velvet.  A 
velvet  puff¬ 
ing  provides 
the  crown 
trimming 
and  at  the 
left  side  three 
black  tips  are 
fastened  with 
a  steel  pin. 

A  bunch  of 
violets  with 
long  stems  is 
set  up  high 
among  the 
feathers,  the 

arrangement  being  artistic  and  novel. 
Two  large  choux  of  green  and  violet 
taffeta,  agreeing  in  tone  with  the  blos¬ 
soms  and  stems,  are  placed  at  the 
back  under  the  brim,  which  is  bent 
up  for  the  purpose.  An  admirable 
point  of  a  large  all-black  hat  is  its 
soft  crown  of  moire  antique,  which 
accords  well  with  a  velvet  brim.  An 
unusually  large  moire  bow  ornaments 
the  reversed  brim  at  the  back  and  a  bunch  of  tips  and  a  Paradise 
aigrette  provide  decoration  for  the  left  side.  A.  large  steel  buckle 
lodges  in  one  of  the  folds  formed  at  the  right  side  of  the  silk 
crown  where  it  meets  the  brim.  Green  and  blue  are  blended 
with  the  usual  tasteful  result  in  a  Russian  turban  of  blue  felt. 


About  the  crown  are  twisted  many  strands  of  blue-and-green 
chenille,  a  large  coil  of  it  being  arranged  at  the  left  side  as  a 
lodgment  for  a  pair  of  birds  with  plumage  uniting  the  two  colors. 
Green  velvet  faces  the  brim  and  a  bow  of  it  set  on  the  head- 
band  at  the  back  falls  down  upon  the  hair. 

Rather  a.  brilliant  hat  for  wear- 
under  artificial  light  is  made  of 
black  hair  lace  liberally  spangled 
with  jet  sequins.  The  brim  is  rolled 
all  round,  though  higher  at  the  left 
side  than  elsewhere,  and  bent  in 
volutes.  A  black  velvet  bow  is  ar¬ 
ranged  at  the  right  side,  and  against 
the  brim  at  the  left  are  placed  sev¬ 
eral  small  bows,  black-and-white 
feathers  being  clustered  against  the 
crown  and  waving  over  the  bows. 

The  suggestion  of  lightness 
which  marks  a  certain  hat  as  a 
charming  exception  will  win  for 
it  a  host  of  admirers.  The  shape 
is  a  sailor  in  light  -  green  felt 
with  a  brim  edged  with  black 
velvet,  which  accentuates  its 
slight  roll.  Black  velvet  also 
edges  a  very  full  ruching  of  white 
accordion  -  plaited  mmisseline  dc 
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soie,  which  is  adjusted  about  the  brim.  An  unusually  fui 
black  aigrette  at  the  left  side  gives  the  height  required  or 
stylish  hats,  and  two  rosettes  corresponding  with  the  ruching 
provide  a  suitable  trimming  for  the  brim,  which  is  not  reversed 
as  sharply  as  in  many  other  hats.  A  hat  of  any  color  could 
appropriately  support  such  trimming,  which  is  easily  arranged, 
even  by  fingers  less  skilled  than  those  of  the  professional  modiste 
The  newest  veils,  which  may  only  be  worn  with  large  hats 
and  loosely  adjusted,  are  of  chiffon — brown,  blue,  black,  whit* 
or  gray — with  large  chenille  dots.  They  are  cut  rounding  an* 
bordered  with  a  very  narrow  frill  of  the  chiffon  edged  at  top 
and  bottom  with  the  very  narrowest  of  velvet  ribbon  match 
ing  the  tissue  or  the  dot,  which  sometimes  contrasts  with  tin 
ground.  Thus,  a  white  veil  may  have  black  dots  and  be* 
trimmed  with  black  velvet  ribbon. 
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CROCHETING.— No.  64. 

ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  CROCHETING. 

3.— Loop.  h.  d.  c.  Half-double  crochet, 

eh.  st.— Chain  stitch.  tr.  c.— Treble  crochet, 

s.  c.— Single  crochet. '  p.—  Picot. 

d.  c. — Double  crochet.  si.  st. — Slip  stitch. 

Repeat. — This  means  to  work  designated  rows,  rounds  or  portions  of  the  work  as  many  times  as  directed. 

*  Stars  or  asterisks  mean,  as  mentioned  wherever  they  occur,  that  the  details  given  between  them  are  to  be  repeated  as 
many  times  as  directed  before  going  on  with  tne  details  which  follow  the  next  As  an  example:  #  6  ch.,  I  s.  c. 
In  the  next  space  and  repeat  twice  more  from  *  (or  last  *),  means  that  you  are  to  crochet  as  follows:  6  ch.,  I  s.  c. 
in  the  next  space,  6  ch..  I  s.  c.  in  the  next  space,  6  ch.,  I  s.  c.  in  the  next  space,  thus  repeating  the  6  ch.,  I  s.  c. 
in  the  next  space,  twice  more  after  making  it  the  first  time,  making  it  three  times  in  all  before  proceeding  with 
the  next  part  of  the  direction. 


crocheted  night-dress  case. 

Figure  No.  1. — This  case  is  made  of  Kensington  twine 
(although  very  tine  macreme  cord  may  be  used  if  preferred), 
and  blue  satin  ribbon  half  an  inch  wide  is  run  through  the 


Figure  No.  1. — Crocheted  Night-Dress  Case. 


eight  spaces  as  shown  in  the  picture.  The  back  of  the  case  and 
the  lining  of  the  flap  are  made  of  Panama  canvas.  The  entire 
case,  however,  may  be  crocheted  by  making  a  continuous  strip 
long  enough  to  form  the  back  and  also  fold  over  as  seen  in  the 
picture. 

Make  a  chain  of  280  stitches  for  the  lower  part  of  the  case ; 
turn  ;  make  a  shell  of  6  d.  c.  with  1  ch.  between  the  third  and 
fourth  d.  c.  in  the  fourth  st.  from  the  hook;  make  *8  ch.,  skip 
8  sts. ,  1  d.  c.  in  the  next  one,  *  skip  two,  make  2  ch.,  1  d.  c. 
in  the  next,  and  repeat  twice  more  from  last.  *:_  then  make 
1  d.  c.  in  each  of  the  next  7  sts.  of  ch.,  *2  ch.,  skip *2,  1  d.  c. 
in  the  next,  and  repeat  twice  more  from  last*;  8  ch.,  skip  8 
sts.  of  c-h.,  1  shell  in  the  next  one,  skip  1  st. ,  1  s.  c.  in  the  next, 
skip  1,  1  shell  in  the  next;  repeat  3  times  more  from  first  *,  but 
at  the  end  make  one  shell  instead  of  2  to  correspond  with  the 
other  end  ;  turn  ;  make  3  ch. 

Second  row.— Make  a  shell  in  shell  underneath,  *8  ch.,  1  d.  c. 
in  d.  c.  underneath,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  next  d.  c.,  2  ch. ,  1  d.  c.  in 
next  d.  c.,  1  d.  c.  in  each  of  2-ch. ,  1  in  each  of  the  next  7  d.  c., 
1  in  each  of  next  2-ch.,  and  1  in  the  next  d.  c. ,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in 
the  next  d.  c.,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  the  next  d.  c.,  8  ch. ,  shell  in 
each  of  next  2  shells,  and  repeat  from  first  *  across  the  row 
ending  with  1  shell;  turn,  3  ch. 

Third  row. — Shell  in  shell,  *4  c-h.;  catch  in  middle  with  s.  c. 
the  two  8-chs.  underneath,  passing  through  half  of  stitch ;  5  ch. , 
1  d.  c.  in  d.  c.,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  next  d.  c. ,  1  d.  c.  in  each  of 

next  2-ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  each  of  the  next  4  d.  c.,  6  ch.,  skip  4  d. 

c.,  1  d.  c.  in  each  of  next  4  d.  c.,  1  d.  c.  in  each  of  the  next 

2-ch.  sts.,  1  d.  c.  in  next  d.  c. ,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  next  d.  c.,  4 


ch.,  catch  in  the  two  8-ch.  underneath  as  before,  5  ch.,  shell  in 
each  of  next  2  shells,  and  repeat  from  *  across  the  row,  ending 
with  1  shell  ;  turn,  3  ch. 

Fourth  row. — Shell  in  shell,  *8  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  d.  c.,  2  in  the 
ch.,  1  in  each  of  the  next  4  d.  c.,  5  ch.,  catch  in  middle  of  ch. 

underneath,  6  ch.,  skip  3  d.  c.;  1  d.  c.  in  each  of 
the  next  4  d.  c.,  2  in  the  ch.,  1  in  the  next  d.  c., 
8  ch.,  shell  in  each  of  next  2  shells,  and  repeat 
from  *  across  the  rowr ;  ending  with  1  shell ;  turn, 
3  ch. 

Fifth  row. — Shell  in  shell,  *8  ch. ,  Id.  c.  in  d. 
c.,  skip  1,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  each  of  next  5  d.  c.,  1 
in  each  of  next  2-ch.,  4  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  each  of 
last  2-cli.  underneath,  1  d.  c.  in  each  of  next  5  d. 
c.,  2  ch-  skip  1  d.  c.,  1  d.  c.  in  thS  next  one,  8  ch., 
1  shell  in  each  of  next  2  shells,  and  repeat  from  * 
across  the  row ;  ending  with  1  shell ;  turn,  3  ch. 

Sixth  row. — Shell  in  shell,  *  8  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  d. 
c.,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in  next  d.  c.,  2  ch.,  s)dp  2  d.  c., 
1  d.  c.  in  each  of  next  4  d.  c.,  1  in  each  of  next 
4-ch.  and  in  each  of  the  5  d.  c.  beyond,  2  ch., 
skip  1  d.  c.,  1  d.  c.  in  the  next,  2-cli.,  1  d.  c.  in  the 
next,  8  ch.,  shell  in  each  of  next  2  shells,  and 
repeat  from  * ;  turn,  3  ch. 

Seventh  ro'w. — Shell  in  shell,  *  5  ch. ,  catch  through 
the  middle  of  two  8-chs.  underneath,  4  ch.,  1  d.  c 
in  each  of  the  next  3  d.  c.  with  2  ch.  between,  2 
ch. ,  skip  2  d.  c. ,  1  d.  c.  in  each  of  the  next  7  d. 

c. ,  2  ch.,  skip  2,  1  d.  c.  in  each  of  the  next  3 

d.  c.  writh  2  ch.  between,  5  ch.,  catch  through  the 
middle  of  two  8-chs.  as  before,  5  ch.,  1  shell  in 
each  of  next  2  shells  and  repeat  from  *;  turn, 
3  ch. 

Eighth  row. — Shell  in  shell,  *  8  cli.,  1  d.  c.  in  each 
of  the  next  3  d.  c.  with  2-ch.  between,  1  d.  c.  in 
each  of  2-ch.,  1  in  each  of  next  7  d.  c.,  2  in  the  2-ch.  and  1  in 
the  d.  c.  beyond,  2  ch. ,  1  d.  c.  in  next  d.  c.,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c.  in 
next  one,  8  ch.,  shell  in  each  of  next  2  shells  and  repeat  from  *. 
Repeat  from  third  row  for  the  solid  portion  and  make  the 


Figure  No.  2.— Crocheted  Slipper. 


chains  between  according  to  the  illustration,  fastening  every 
third  row  at  the  center;  then  leave  a  chain  free.  Work  until 
there  are  37  rows. 

Make  another  piece  25  rows  in  length  and  finish  with  a  scol¬ 
lop  formed  of  5  long  d.  c.  with  a  picot  formed  of  5  ch.  caught 
in  the  top  of  d.  c.  between  each  d.  c.  Cut  a  piece  of  canvas 
the  width  of  the  crocheted  strip  and  184  inches  in  length  ;  sew 
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the  piece  first  crocheted  to  tne  canvas  along  each  outer  edge 
and  at  the  bottom,  then  sew  the  other  piece  on  so  as  to  form  a 
lap  allowing  2  inches  of  the  crocheting  to  come  beyond  the 
canvas,  which  will  leave  the  case  about  13  inches  in  depth. 
Run  blue  ribbon  through  the  spaces  under  the  3-ch.  and  over 
the  single  ch.  (see  picture). 

CROCHETED  SLIPPER. 

Figure  No.  2.— This  slipper  is  made  of  pink  and  drab 
zephyr.  Begin  with  the  drab  by  making  a  ch.  of  13  sts.,  turn. 

First  row.—  Make  1  s.  c.  in  each  of  the  next  6  sts.,  3  in  the 
next  one;  then  1  in  each 
of  the  next  6,  turn. 

Second  row. — Work  in 
the  back  part  of  the  stitches 
in  this  and  every  row ; 
work  1  s.  c.  in  every  stitch 
until  the  widening  in  the 
middle  of  last  row ;  then  in 
middle  of  the  3  sts.  make 
3  in  the  one,  then  plain ; 
work  every  row  in  the 
same  manner.  After  you 
have  made  4  rows  make 
3  sts.  of  the  drab,  then 
join  on  the  pink  and  work 
to  within  3  sts.  of  the  end  ; 
make  the  last  3  of  drab. 

Make  the  next  row  all 
drab.  Repeat  the  last  2 
rows  4  times  more,  or  un¬ 
til  there  are  5  rows  of 
pink  alternating  with  1  of 
drab.  Next  work  2  more 
rows  of  drab  ;  there  will 
now  be  9  ribs,  2  rows  to 
a  rib  and  a  widening  at 
the  middle  of  every  rib ; 
then  make  3  more  rows 
of  the  drab  without  wide¬ 
ning.  Now  work  up  10 
sts.,  then  turn  and  work 
back  and  forth  on  this 
strip  until  there  are  19 
ribs ;  break  wool  and  join 
to  other  side  of  slipper. 

To  make  the  Loop  Knitting  at  the  Top. 
cast  on  4  stitches. 

Second  raw. — Pass  the  needle  through  the  st.,  throw  the  yarn 
around  the  needle  as  if  for  knitting,  but  do  not  knit  it ;  then 
-carry  the  yarn  down  around  the  left  forefinger  and  up  across 


Figure  No.  3.— Crocheted  Lamp-Mat 


-Take  the  2  colors  and 


a  ch.  of  10  sts.,  join,  and  over  it  make  3  ch.,  then  21  long  d.c.; 
join,  make  3  ch.,  and  2  long  d.  c.  in  each  d.  c.  underneath; 
join  at  the  end  of  round,  and  for  the  third  round  make  3  ch., 
then  1  d.  c.  in  the  first  d.  c. ,  2  in  the  next,  and  repeat  for  the 
round. 

For  the  Border. — Take  the  lightest  shade'of  pink,  skip  3  d.  c., 
make  *5  very  long  d.  c.  in  the  next  st. ,  1  ch. ,  5  more  in  the 
same  st. ,  skip  2  d.  c.,  2  ch. ,  1  s.  c.  in  the  next,  2  cli.,  skip  3  d. 
c. ,  and  repeat  from  *  for  the  round. 

Next  round. — Make  same  as  the  last,  using  the  next  shade  of 
pink  and  working  through  the  center  of  last  shell  and  fastening 
over  the  s.  c.  Make  2  more  rounds  the  same  as  the  last  with  the 

next  two  shades,  but  in 
the  last  round  do  not 
make  the  ch.  at  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  shell. 


CROCHETED  CAP. 

Figures  Nos.  4  and  5. 
— This  cap  was  made  of 
white  Germantown.  Be¬ 
gin  with  3  ch.,  join; 
make  2  s.  c.  in  each  st. 
of  round. 

Second  round. — Make  2 
S.  c.  in  every  stitch. 

Third  round. — Make  2 
s.  c.  in  every  other 
stitch. 

Fourth  round.  —  Make 
2  s.  c.  in  every  third 
stitch. 

Continue  to  crochet  in 
rounds,  making  one  plain 
row  between  and  widen¬ 
ing  in  every  third  stitch 
in  the  intermediate  rounds 
until  there  are  12  rounds; 
then  make  4  rounds  with- 
*  out  widening.  In  the  next 
round  widen  in  every 
fourth  stitch ;  then  make 
one  plain ;  then  in  the 
next  round  widen  in  every 
ninth  stitch;  then  make 
one  plain  round.  Next’  round  work  through  the  back  part  of 
the  stitches  and  make  one  round ;  then  make  4  rounds, 
working  through  the  s.  c.  in  the  regular  manner.  In  the  next 
round  widen  about  four  times,  or  in  every  33rd  stitch  ;  this 
completes  the  band.  For  the  outer  rim  work  through  one 


Figure  No.  4. 


Figures  Nos.  4  and  5. — Crocheted  Cap. 


Figure  No.  5. 


the  needle ;  then  knit  the  wind-overs  off  as  one  stitch.  Repeat 
for  every  stitch. 

Third  row. — Knit  plain,  knitting  each  group  of  wind-overs  as 
one  stitch.  Repeat  the  last  2  rows  until  the  strip  is  long  enough 
to  go  around  the  top  of  the  slipper.  Sew  on  by  an  over-and-over 
stitch.  Make  a  bow  of  drab  satin  ribbon  and  sew  on  the  front 
of  each  slipper.  Sew  the  slipper  to  a  lamb’s  wool  sole,  doubling 
the  edges  of  the  first  row  and  sewing  together  before  putting 
•on  to  the  sole. 

CROCHETED  LAMP  MAT. 

Figure  No.  3. — This  mat  is  made  of  single  zephyr,  the  cen¬ 
ter  being  drab  with  four  shades  of  pink  for  the  border.  Make 


half  of  the  st.  first;  work  3  sts.;  widen,  then  widen  in  every 
third  stitch  for  the  entire  round.  Make  7  more  rounds  plain ; 
then  in  the  next  round  widen  once,  then  make  4  more  plain 
rounds.  Next  work  through  the  other  half  of  the  stitches 
which  were  left  on  the  end  of  band,  and  work  exactly  the  same 
as  for  the  outer  rim.  This  is  to  make  the  rim  double.  When 
the  same  number  of  rounds  are  made  for  each  piece,  make  one 
round  by  crocheting  through  both  pieces,  to  close  the  edge. 
Turn  this  up.  The  engraving  shows  two  styles  in  which  the 
cap  may  be  adjusted  when  in  use. 

In  making  the  cap,  which  may  be  worn  by  either  sex  and 
by  adults  or  children,  for  skating,  polo,  tennis,  wheeling  or  any 
popular  pastime,  wool  of  any  tint  preferred  may  be  used. 
White  soils  quickly,  but  is  most  effective  iu  appearance. 
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FANCY  STITCHES  AND  EAg^OlDEP^IES. 

By  EMMA  HAYWOOD. 


TEA  COSIES. 

Tea  cosies  are  a  real  boon  to  all  housewives,  but  especially 
o  those  who  preside  over  households  the  members  of  which 
i,Te  not  punctual  at  meal  time.  Everyone  knows  the  refreshing 


effect  of  a  good  cup  of  hot  tea,  while  a  lukewarm  decoction 
affords  but  cold  comfort.  A  tea  cosy  may  be  easily  made  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  since  it  is  necessarily  very  much  en  evidence  it 
should  be  satisfying  to  the  artistic  eye.  The  three  illustrations 
here  given  furnish  suggestions'  for  as  many  distinctive  ways  of 
decorating  this  useful  article. 

As  to  shape,  although  from  time  to  time  deviations  have  been 
made  from  the  orthodox  cut,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have 
been  found  to  improve  its  original  form,  that  being  decidedly 
the  most  practical  and,  when  neatly  made  and 
properly  padded,  by  no  means  unsightly. 

Illustration  No.  1  shows  the  most  elaborate 
design  of  the  three,  its  motive  being  the  ever 
popular  wild  rose,  than  which  no  flower  lends 
itself  more  readily  to  embroidery,  whether  for 
realistic  treatment  or,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
for  a  more  conventional  disposal.  The  design 
here  given  is  peculiarly  graceful,  its  idea  being 
borrowed  from  the  embroidered  cover  of  a  rare 
old  book  belonging  to  a  royal  personage  in  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  Sixteenth  Century.  I  say  “  the 
idea,”  advisedly,  because  the  curves  have  been 
somewhat  altered  to  meet  the  semi-circular  shape 
of  the  cosy,  while  the  details  have  been  modified 
to  suit  the  style  of  needlework  best  adapted  for 
an  article  in  daily  use. 

As  to  color,  it  should  suit  its  surroundings, 
harmonizing,  as  far  as  possible,  not  only  with 
the  tea  service  and  draperies  for  the  table,  but 
also  with  the  general  coloring  of  the  room  fur¬ 
nishings.  For  material,  satin,  brocaded  silk  and 
fine  cloth  are  alike  suitable  for  a  Winter  tea 
cosy,  while  colored  linen,  denim  and  some  of 
the  lighter  cotton  goods  manufactured  especially 
tor  embroidery  are  more  appropriate  for  Summer 
vrse,  particularly  in  a  country  house.  Some  suggestions  for  a 
scheme  of  color  may  be  acceptable,  however,  to'  those  who  do 
Jot  care  to  trust  their  own  judgment.  It  may  be  noted  that  a 
tendency  to  somewhat  richer  and  fuller  coloring  is  gaining 
.  round,  especially  on  the  heavier  goods.  Take,  for  instance, 


a  medium  shade  of  old  tile-blue  for  a  ground,  either  in  cloth, 
satin,  or,  better  still,  a  rich  brocade.  On  this  color  work  the 
roses  in  three  or  four  shades  of  apricot,  taking  care  that  the 
turned-over  part  of  the  petals  is  of  the  deepest  tone,  strong 
enough  to  merge  well  into  the  blue  ground ;  shade  towards  the 
center  into  a  very  pale  tint. 

The  centers  are  executed  in  very  telling 
fashion.  Take  a  small  crochet  mould  or  brass 
ring  (the  moulds  are  better  because  broader, 
but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  them  in  a 
sufficiently  small  size)  and  cover  the  circle  with 
filo  floss  of  a  rich  shade  of  gold — not  bright 
yellow  but  something  .between  ochre  and  raw 
sienna.  When  covered,  affix  the  ring  by  means 
of  a  few  overcast  stitches  made  with  a  single 
strand  of  the  same  floss ;  finish  with  a  French 
knot  to  match  the  color  of  the  center.  All  the 
buds  and  blossoms,  both  full  and  half-blown, 
are  worked  in  the  apricot  shades.  The  foliage 
is  put  in  with  three  shades  of  old-gold. 

The  stems  only  now  remain,  but  they  are  all 
important,  for  upon  them  bangs  the  effect  of  the 
whole  design.  While  quite  intricate,  they  are 
easy  and  graceful  in  form,  failing  into  exquisite 
curves.  Since  they  carry  out  a  distinct  pattern 
independent  of  the  roses  and  leaves,  they  should 
be  made  especially  prominent  in  the  working. 
Take  a  shade  of  apricot  one  tone  deeper  than 
the  darkest  used  in  the  roses  and  follow  the 
lines  throughout  in  stem  stitch;  then  with  a 
low-toned,  medium  shade  of  green  work  another 
row  of  stem  stitch  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
apricot  line.  The  effect  of  this  treatment  is 
charming.  With  regard  to  the  silk  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  Roman  floss  would  hardly  be  too  coarse,  since  it  is  not 
necessary  for  such  a  purpose  to  make  the  work  very'  fine,  but 
if  finer  work  be  preferred,  then  I  should  recommend  a  double 
strand  of  filo  floss.  In  any  case  the  whole  of  the  work  should 
be  solid— that  is,  in  long  and  short  stitch. 

Illustration  No.  2  shows  a  very  effective  cosy,  but  one  much 
more  quickly  done,  for  there  is  no  solid  work  in  it,  except  for 
the  jewel-like  dots,  which  are  executed  in  satin  stitch.  Here, 
again,  the  leading  curves  are  very  graceful.  Dragons  as  a 


motive  for  scroll  work  are  always  effective  and  just  now  in 
high  favor.  It  will  be  observed'  on  careful  examination  that 
the  method  of  working  is  indicated  in  the  drawing.  First,  the 
entire  design  is  outlined  with  twisted  embroidery  silk — similar 
to  outlining  silk  only  coarser.  All  the  straight  lines  within  the 
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Illustration  No.  1. 


Illustration  No.  2. 
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outlines  are  also  in  stem  stitch.  The  dragons’  heads  and  the 
oval  scrolls  are  tilled  in  with  French  knots  and  the  rest  of  the 
scrolls  with  a  crazy  stitch.  On  a  deep-cream  ground  the  out¬ 
lines  would  look  well  in  rich  burnt-sienna.  The  shading  lines 
and  knots  in  the  dragons’  heads  and  ovals  might  be  in  a  {lame- 
colored  red,  the  jewels  in 
the  colors  natural  to  ru¬ 
bies  and  emeralds,  with 
deep  gold- colored  stems. 

The  crazy-stitch  fillings  in 
the  scrolls  might  be  varied 
in  color,  introducing  he¬ 
liotrope,  cool-green  and 
old  tile-blue.  The  above 
scheme  is  merely  a  sug¬ 
gestion.  It  will  certainly 
give  good  results,  but,  as 
I  have  often  said  before, 
no  scheme  is  arbitrary 
and  individual  taste  may 
m  all  cases  be  exercised. 

Illustration  No.  3  shows 
a  design  very  dainty,  very 
rapidly  worked  and,  in 
fact,  altogether  charming. 

It  is  better  suited  to  a 
small  cosy  than  to  a  large 
one  and  would  make  a 
very  pretty  wedding  pres¬ 
ent.  It  is  carried  out  in 
ribbon  work,  which  since 
its  recent  revival  is  making  rapid  progress.  For  ribbon  work 
the  ground  is  usually  rich  in  color,  gold  or  terra-cotta  satin 
being  frequently  chosen.  On  gold  the  {lowers  may  be  in  pale- 
blue  or  heliotrope,  with  green  leaves.  The  blossoms  and  larger 
leaves  are  put  in  with  baby  ribbon ;  the  smaller  feathery  foliage 
is  worked  in  filo  or  Roman  floss.  To  lay  the  ribbon,  pierce  a 


hole  in  the  center  of  the  flower  with  a  stiletto;  pass  the  ribboio 
through  this  hole  and  lay  it  in  a  double  loop  for  each  petal ; 
draw  the  top  together  slightly ;  catch  down  the  end  of  the 
loop  with  filo  floss  a  shade  darker  than  the  ribbon.  Treat  th« 
leaves  in  the  same  way.  Make  a  large  French  knot  in  bright. 

gold  in  the  center  of 
each  flower.  The  stems 
are  sometimes  made  wit! 
fine  gold  thread  couched 
down,  but  they  look  web 
in  stem  stitch  worked  ix 
green  of  the  same  tone  ar 
that  of  the  foliage.  The 
feathery  foliage  is  carried 
out  like  a  chain  stitch 
caught  down.  The  puff 
ings  are  of  soft  silk  to 
match  the  satin  ground 
or  the  main  color  in  the 
embroidery.  The  bows 
should,  in  any  case,  be  of 
a  contrasting  shade,  at 
should  also  the  linings. 

Needless  to  say  thai 
both  sides  of  any  cosy 
should  be  embroidered 
the  cosy  being  then  inter 
lined  thickly  with  cottoi 
batting.  The  padding 
may  be  thicker  towards 
the  middle,  tapering  ofi 
a  little  at  the  edges  to  be  joined,  so  as  to  avoid  clumsiness 
Much  depends  upon  the  making  up,  which  should  be  done  with 
the  utmost  exactness  and  neatness.  It  is  usual  to  repeat  tb> 
same  design  on  both  sides  of  a  cosy,  since  they  cannot  be  sees 
at  the  same  time,  but  if  the  designs  are  varied,  they  must  always 
harmonize  in  style  and  coloring. 


Illustration  Iso  3. 


ea^lY  Winter  ERess  goods. 


Like  a  minor  strain  running  through  music,  is  the  black 
olended  with  the  coloring  of  many  Winter  textiles.  So  subtly 
is  this  solemn  note  introduced  in  some  instances,  that  its  presence 
is  rather  felt  than  perceived.  A  certain  weight  and  dignity, 
which  befit  the  present  season,  are  conferred  by  this  sombre 
touch,  no  matter  what  form  it  takes.  Long,  shaft-like  streaks, 
curls,  knots  or  indefinite  markings  in  black,  diversify  some  of 
the  most  fashionable  fabrics.  Others — notably  those  belonging 
o  the  zibeline  and  camel’s-hair  family — are  overspread  with  a 
web-like  weaving  of  black  tissue.  The  season’s  fabrics,  with  a 
Few  exceptions,  are  more  or  less  rough,  while  those  of  the  tweed 
And  cheviot  class  are  positively  shaggy.  In  these  the  black  tinge 
s  often  imparted  by  a  tuft  or  knot,  which,  though  woven  flatly 
upon  the  surface,  produces  a  rugged  effect.  The  neutral  colors 
used  in  these  goods  are  animated  by  huge,  briflit-hued  knots 
hat  appear  in  conjunction  with  the  black  ones. 

In  one  style  of  tweed  checks  of  generous  size  are  woven  in 
flack  and  mixed  gray-  In  one  sample  of  this  tweed  tufts  of 
flack,  yellow  and  heliotrope  enliven  the  fabric;  in  another 
flack,  blue  and  green  are  seen;  and  in  a  third,  black,  red  and 
blue  produce  an  attractive  color  medley.  Black  lines,  broken 
and  indistinct,  thread  their  way  through  a  mixed  blue-and-green 
pin-checked  cheviot  of  excellent  style.  Large  checks  in  the 
same  Scotch  coloring  are  seen  in  another  cheviot  with  black 
mottlings.  Regularity  is  seldom  observed  in  the  designs  of 
cheviots,  but  checked  and  stripped  effects  are  most  common. 
Skirt  and  coat  costumes  develop  very  successfully  in  cheviots 
and  goods  of  like  character  and  are  much  in  evidence  on  the 
promenade. 

The  canvas  family  displays  many  variations.  Meshes  of  every 
size  and  style  are  offered,  both  in  solid-hued  and  figured  canvas. 
One  of  the  most  open  of  canvas  weaves  is  suggestive  of  fish¬ 
net  and  demands  a  silk  lining,  which  will  be  distinctly  visible 
through  the  large  squares.  Glace  taffeta  linings  will  be  pre¬ 
ferred  for  the  foundation  of  canvas  gowns,  which,  if  fashioned 


from  goods  plain  in  color,  may  be  made  over  figured  silk,  or  vie* 
versa.  There  are  plaid  canvases  in  fancy  color  combinations 
covered,  like  the  zibelmes,  with  fine  fibres.  One  shows  solio 
brown  and  mixed  gray  and  black  blocks,  much  softened  by  1h« 
fine  net  work  of  black  and  white  hairs.  In  another,  the  primary 
colors  are  seen  under  a  soft  haze  of  white,  and  in  a  third 
brown,  gray,  green  and  rose  are  intermingled  in  a  very  large 
plaid,  which  fashionable  women  will  make  up  in  conjunctioi 
with  plain  goods.  Twine  suiting  is  the  pertinent  title  given  tt 
an  extra-coarse,  colored  canvas  with  black  dots.  Black  figures 
looking  very  like  the  water-markings  in  silk,  and  black  silky¬ 
looking  boucle  stripes  are  woven  upon  olive-green,  seal-brow* 
and  national-blue  canvas  grounds.  Solid-hued,  coarsely- wo vei 
canvases  have  bold  matelasse  figures  upon  them,  while  others  o 
like  weave  are  shown  without  a  design. 

A  wood-brown  canvas  of  the  last-named  class  was  chosen  fo 
one  of  the  gowns  in  the  Winter  outfit  of  a  fashionable  woman 
It  was  made  up  over  a  brown-aml-green  glace  taffeta,  wit) 
forest-green  velvet  for  the  combination  fabric.  The  gored  skin 
undulates  over  its  shimmering  silk  lining,  though  it  fits  wit) 
perfect  smoothness  over  the  hips,  the  fulness  being  drawn  to  tb» 
back  in  gathers.  The  waist  is  plaited  over  the  lining  at  th« 
center  of  the  back  and  front.  A  velvet  ornament,  cut  in  a  ta) 
at  each  side  of  the  center  and  extended  narrowly  to  the  bottom 
is  adjusted  on  the  front,  tabs  to  correspond  forming  shoulde 
ornaments  for  the  mutton-leg  sleeves.  The  standing  collar  its 
cut  from  velvet  and  over  each  side  flows  a  fan  of  pinked  taffeta. 
A  glittering  line  of  jet  follows  the  free  edges  of  the  ornamen 
epaulettes  and  wrists.  The  hat  to  go  with  the  costume  is  * 
large  brown  felt,  trimmed  with  a  deep-cream  Paradise  aigreti- 
and  brown  moire  ribbon  bearing  green  embossed  flowers. 

Green-and-blue,  which  as  a  combination  has  now  held  popular- 
fancy  for  some  seasons,  is  used  in  an  invisible  check  in  » 
very  coarse  basket  weave  of  canvas.  It  would  look  equally 
well  whether  mounted  upon  a  blue  or  a  green  silk  lining  Oi' 
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of  the  favorite  canvas  novelties  in  black  is  given  life  and  color 
by  metallic  threads,  which  are  electric-blue  in  one  instance, 
heliotrope  in  another,  red  in  a  third,  and  so  on  through  the  entire 
list  of  fashionable  hues,  the  tinsel  being  so  well  interwoven  that 
it  will  not  rough  up  or  pull  out  from  usage. 

_  Venetian  cloth,  a  firmly  woven  cloth  in  mixed  colors,  is  the 
rival  of  broadcloth  for  very  elegant  walking  and  calling  gowns. 
Steel  and  cadet  gray,  navy  and  national  blue  and  all  the"  green 
•and  brown  tones  are  represented  in  this  cloth,  which  is  lightly 
overspread  with  a  white  film  of  the  very  short  hairs  that  charac¬ 
terize  this  rich  material.  Cloths  of  this  and  other  kinds  are 
favorable  to  fur  trimmings,  whether  made  up  by  a  severe  or  a 
fanciful  mode. 

Rough  camels’-hairs  in  capuchin-red— a  dull,  rich  shade  of 
crimson —royal-purple  and  other  fashionable  colors  have  as 
many  followers  as  have  the  zibelines,  though  more  novelties  are 
shown  in  the  latter.  The  illuminating  colors  in  a  checked  zibe- 
Iine  are  much  subdued  by  the  layer  of  fine  white  hairs  covering 
the  surface.  A  similar  white  coating  is  woven  over  a  black- 
and-gray  zibeline  which  shows  decided  stripes,  though  there  is  a 
suggestion  of  checks  in  the  pattern.  A  stylish  toilette  of  skirt 
and  jacket  might  be  developed  from  this  material.  Olive-green 
and  black  and  golden-brown  and  black  are  the  color  mixtures 
in  two  specimens  of  checked  zibeline,  the  invariable  blurred 
effect  being  produced  in  each  by  webs  of  white  hairs. 

The  novelties  thus  far  shown  are  free  from  the  exaggerations 
usual  to  the  early  French  importations  and  appeal  as  readily  to 
conservative  tastes  as  do  plain  fabrics.  One  of  these  new 
fabrics  is  traversed  by  vertical  black  silk  stripes  and  Bayadere 
bouele  lines,  the  ground  colors  being  blue  in  the  brilliant  national 
shade,  brown,  green,  purple,  etc.  Another  kind  in  the  same 
colors  has  a  serge  ground  overshot  with  black. 

\  elours — also  called  epingline ,  a  name  familiar  to  those  who 
remember  the  material  in  vogue  some  seasons  ago — has  in  one 
class  fine  silken  threads  between  the  cords,  with  which  they 
contrast  in  color.  Another  kind  of  epingline  shows  black  water- 
markings  and  matelasse  figures  matching  the  ground,  which  may 
be  green,  blue,  brown,  etc.  A  brown  ground  of  the  same  kind 
is  illuminated  with  pin-dots  of  colored  silk  and  is  truly  an  artistic 
creation,  calculated  to  please  the  most  fastidious  taste.  A  mixed 
velours  ground  in  illuminated  colors  is  figured  with  black  silk 
wave  lines  like  those  seen  in  watered  silks. 

Speaking  of  moire  effects,  there  is  a  moire  poplin,  a  silk-and- 
wool  mixture,  with  the  gloss  of  pure  silk  and  the  durability  of 
a  woollen  fabric,  which  promises  to  rank  among  the  season’s 
choicest  favorites  and  will  be  devoted  to  dressy  wear  only.  It 
is  displayed  in  plain  colors  and  likewise  in  checks,  on  the  latter 
black  alternating  with  capuchin-red,  brown,  green,  blue,  etc. 
The  material  is  pliant  and,  therefore,  adaptable  to  any  of  the 
fanciful  fashions,  falling  in  stately  folds  on  the  skirt  and  lend¬ 
ing  itself  to  any  of  the  many  caprices  now  seen  in  bodices. 

Of  all-silk  goods,  moire  antique,  plain  and  f a$onne  is  the 


material  upon  which  most  admiration  is  expended.  One  marvels 
at  the  skill  of  artisans  in  producing  such  exquisite  fabrics.  The 
fancy  for  silken  waists  and  skirts  of  different  pattern  and  kind 
has  not  yet  abated.  In  the  richest  of  these  combination  toilettes 
the  skirt  of  black  moire  will  be  the  most  frequent  choice. 

In  a  picturesque  dinner  toilette  black  moire  antique  with  a 
branching  coral  design  in  satin  formed  the  skirt,  the  Louis  XV. 
basque  being  made  in  a  combination  of  pink  chiffon  and  white 
Louis  XVI.  satin  bearing  black  graduated  lines  and  pink  bro¬ 
caded  flowers  that  seem  more  the  work  of  the  needle  than  of  the 
loom.  The  skirt  is  gored,  the  back  being  gathered  yet  rippling 
in  a  way  to  show  to  advantage  the  beauty  and  shimmer  of  the 
silk.  The  basque  is  made  with  a  low  neck  that  is  cut  off  below 
the  shoulders.  A  full  blouse  of  chiffon  finished  with  a  heading 
droops  over  a  folded  belt  to  match  and  is  disclosed  between 
jacket  fronts  of  the  brocaded  satin  rolled  back  in  revers  at  the 
top  and  faced  with  white  satin.  At  the  back  the  top  is  also 
fashioned  in  revers  that  turn  a  way  from  a  frill  ornament  of 
chiffon  finished  like  the  front  with  a  heading.  The  skirt  of 
the  basque  ripples  full  about  the  figure.  The  puff  sleeves  are 
very  short  and  are  completed  with  a  heading  that  stands  pret¬ 
tily  about  the  shoulders.  Crossing  the  shoulders  like  straps 
are  bands  of  pearl  trimming  set  with  pink  cup-shaped  spangles 
that  resemble  jewels,  a  band  of  the  same  following  all  the  free 
edges,  of  the  jacket  fronts.  The  gloves  are  white  Suede  mous- 
quetaires  that  nearly  meet  the  puffs.  One  material  could  be 
used  throughout  in  such  a  toilette.  A  green  faille  Princesse 
with  brocaded  blue-and-pink  blossoms  might  be  chosen  to 
accompany  a  similar  skirt  and  be  made  up  by  a  simpler  style. 

Brocaded  satins  and  silks  in  all-black,  bearing  large  floral 
decorations  that  seem  to  stand  out  in  relief  from  the  surface, 
are  used  for  separate  skirts,  as  well  as  for  entire  gowns.  Black 
gowns  fashioned  from  such  sumptuous  fabrics  are,  however 
only  'worn  by  matrons,  In  taffetas,  as  in  other  silks,  woven 
designs  have  largely  taken  the  place  of  printed  patterns. 

A  rich  ball  gown  may  be  made  of  moire  antique  fa$onne  in 
ciel-blue.  the  design  matching  the  ground,  or  of  gray  satin  bro¬ 
caded  with  pink  and  black  flowers.  One  of  the  most  decorative 
of  the  ball-room  satins  shows  large  bunches  of  light-colored 
hyacinths  tied  together  with  broad  gold-and-white  ribbon  on  & 
field  of  pure  'white.  Metal  effects  are  produced  in  many  of  the 
rich  satins.  Moire  chasseur  is  a  heavily  repped  material,  wool 
filled,  woven  with  an  invisible  check.  It  is  shown  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  colors  and  is  much  in  demand  for  entire  gowns  that  are  to 
be  worn  at  day-time  receptions,  in  the  carriage  or  even  at 
church. 

Both  velvet  and  velveteen  are  fashionable — velvet  as  a  com¬ 
bination  material  and  also  for  elegant  costumes,  but  velveteen 
for  costumes  only.  The  weaving  of  velveteen  has  been  brought 
to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  it  can  well  be  mentioned  in 
connection  with  its  patrician  prototype.  Both  in  color  and 
softness  of  tone  it  closely  resembles  velvet. 


FASHIONABLE  TpiAAINGS. 


Since  the  diminished  sleeve  has  become  an  established  fact, 
trimming  is  more  profusely  used  than  ever.  The  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  the  distended  sleeve  is  generally  conceded,  but  that  it 
overshadows  much  that  is  decorative  in  the  wmist  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  Thus,  it  has  been  argued  by  those  who  observe  Fash¬ 
ion’s  vagaries  and  evolutions  that  present  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able  to  an  extravagant  use  of  garniture.  More  opportunity  for 
trimming  is  afforded  in  waists  by  the  divers  accessories  em¬ 
bodied  in  them  than  in  skirts,  though  the  latter  by  no  means 
suffer  neglect  in  this  regard. 

In  almost  all  kinds  of  trimmings  the  scroll  design  is  the  basis 
of  endless  variations.  The  original  simple  spiral  is  lost  in  all 
sorts  of  intricacies  that  appear  in  galloons,  edgings,  fancy  gar¬ 
nitures  and  motifs ,  by  w’hiclx  name  separate  ornaments  are  dis¬ 
tinguished.  L  okes,  vests  and  like  garnitures  have  made  way  for 
the  jaunty  bolero,  which  suits  all  figures  so  well.  It  is  shown  in 
jet  passementerie,  in  arabesques  and  in  conventionalized  floral 
designs,  in  satin,  velvet  or  net  elaborately  embroidered  in  silk 
and  jet  beads  and  facets,  in  fancy  silk  cord  or  soutache  braid 
with  a  sprinkling  of  minute  jet  beads,  and  also  in  Russian  lace. 


An  entire  jacket  is  displayed  in  Russian  lace,  'with  a  rippled 
skirt,  the  spaces  left  by  the  pattern  being  filled  with  jet-em¬ 
broidered  black  net. 

i  he  Empire  jacket  is  the  rival  of  the  cape  for  carriage  and 
dressy  promenade  wear.  It  is  frequently  made  of  velvet  and 
treated  to  rich  garniture.  An  ornament  expressly  made  for 
such  a  garment  presents  a  broad  pointed  tab  of  caracule  fur 
which  is  a  fine  species  of  Persian  lamb,  framed  by  long  straps 
of  green  velvet  embroidered  in  a  delicate  tracery  of  jet  and 
gold  beads,  a  short  fringe  of  the  beads  depending  from  each 
sttap.  ^  Another  ornament  destined  for  a  like  purpose  comprises 
a  pointed  center  formed  of  gold  and  silk  cord  in  a  Persian 
color,  scheme,  and  .  straps  of  sapphire-blue  velvet  wrought  with 
tine  jet  facets  which  sparkle  like  jewels.  One  such  ornament 
may  be  disposed  at  each  side  of  the  front  and,  if  liked,  a  second 
set  may  be  applied  at  the  back. 

A  Medici  collar  for  an  opera  cape  combines  gold  and  white 
cord,  woven  lattice-fashion,  and  sparkling  with  Rhinestones,  tur¬ 
quoises  and  sapphirines — translucent  stones  with  purplish-blue 
glints  that  suggest  the  sapphire.  A  tasteful  disposition  may  be 
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made  alike  on  skirts  and  bodices  of  motifs.  In  one  style  a 
square-meshed  net  furnishes  a  foundation  for  a  scroll  design  of 
jet  beads  and  cabochons,  the  latter  being  cut  in  a  variety  of 
fanciful  outlines.  Two  sizes  are  shown.  A  jacket  effect  may 
be  arranged  with  these  motifs,  or  they  may  glisten  on  vest  or 
collar,  the  fashion  of  the  gown  usually  suggesting  their  use.  A 
fan  design  is  carried  out  in  one  style  of  jet  passementerie  motifs, 
and  in  another  a  conventionalized  leaf  pattern,  which  is,  after 
all,  one  of  the  scroll  forms,  is  seen.  On  gowns  of  cloth,  moire 
poplin,  canvas  or  silk,  this  sort  of  trimming  may  be  adopted  with 
gratifying  results. 

A  choice  band  trimming  is  composed  of  a  succession  of  stars, 
beads  and  nail-heads,  the  jets  forming  the  points  being  strung 
on  horse-hair  instead  of  silk.  By  this  means  the  points  will 
remaiD  firm,  requiring  no  sewing,  the  trimming  being  simply 
stitched  in  place  through  the  center.  Other  devices  are  simi¬ 
larly  made.  One  shows  a  graceful,  wavy  stem  of  small  cabo¬ 
chons  from  which  branch  sprays  of  fine  beads.  Diamond¬ 
shaped  nail-heads  are  strung  side  by  side  in  a  width  of  four 
inches  in  a  most  effective  variety  of  galloon  trimming,  and  with 
it  many  decorative  ideas  may  be  expressed.  A  wide  white 
cloth  trimming  is  embroidered  with  blue  or  red  silk  in  a  very 
open  design  which  is  capable  of  being  separated  and  thus  put 
to  various  uses.  A  blue-and-white  embroidery  of  this  type  is 
applied  with  the  effect  of  an  inner  vest  in  the  basque  of*  a  toi¬ 
lette  fashioned  from  national-blue  canvas,  cream-white  Irish 
crochet  lace  also  entering  into  the  decoration. 

The  gored  skirt  flares  in  gentle  curves  about  the  figure,  the 
fulness  being  held  in  at  the  back  by  gathers.  The  basque  fits 
tight  to  the  lining  at  the  back,  the  center  seam  of  which  is 
concealed  by  a  narrowing  plait,  a  plait  formed  in  the  peplum, 
extending  from  the  basque  only  at  the  back,  seeming  to  be 
continuous  with  the  applied  plait.  In  each  side-front  a  box 
plait  is  folded,  and  over  the  plain  portion  forward  of  the  plait 
is  set  trimming,  which  laps  over  a  full  center-front.  The  latter 
is  nearly  covered  by  a  full  jabot,  of  lace  that  falls  with  fine 
effect  between  the  embroidered  edging.  Sections  of  the  trim¬ 
ming  are  cut  out  and  applied  on  the  standing  collar  and  also  on 
the  wrists  of  the  sleeves,  the  upper  portions  of  which  shape 
butterfly  puffs.  A  flow  of  lace  decorates  the  wrist.  A  large  blue 
felt  hat  trimmed  with  a  white  Paradise  aigrette  and  blue  moire 
taffeta  ribbon  supplements  the  toilette. 

The  skirt  might  be  decorated  with  embroidery  sebon  in  panel 
fashion  or  cut  out  and  applied  like  medallions.  All  sorts  of 
odd  conceits  are  represented  in  braid  trimmings,  which  are 
available  for  cheviot,  tailor’s  suiting,  Venetian  and  faced  cloth 
and  even  canvas  and  zibeline  suitings.  The  effect  of  tucking  is 
produced  in  a  Hercules  braid  trimming  consisting  of  three  over¬ 
lapping  rows  edged  with  fine  soutache  applied  in  scrolls.  This 
trimming  is  shown  in  black,  white  and  an  admixture  of  the 
hueless  tones,  and  may  be  put  on  a  waist  jacket-fashion  or 
straight,  and  on  a  skirt  vertically  or  in  an  encircling  band  about 
the  edge.  Then  there  are  motifs  of  narrow  flat  mohair  braid 
in  both  black  and  white,  many  rows  being  ingeniously  plaited 
and  formed  in  a  scroll  device.  On  a  basque  these  ornaments 
may  be  disposed  in  the  same  manner  as  frogs,  and  on  a  skirt, 
over  the  side-front  seams  from  belt  to  hem,  or  in  chatelaine 
fashion  below  the  belt,  only  at  the  top.  As  for  frogs,  their 
popularity  increases  with  the  advance  of  the  season.  They  are 
made  of  tubular  braid  of  varying  thickness,  in  complicated 
patterns  and  in  graduated  sizes,  for  the  adornment  of  plain, 
close-fitting  basques,  upon  which  they  confer  a  military  air. 
The  olive  buttons,  which  are  a  necessary  part  of  these  orna¬ 
ments,  are  silk-covered  and  more  or  less  fancy  to  correspond 
with  the  rest.  Loop  trimmings  are  decided  novelties  in  this 
class  of  decorations.  One  example  unites  green  and  blue  silk 
cord  and  silver  braid,  which  is  coiled  in  an  elaborate  scroll  at 
one  end  and  arranged  in  a  loop  that  looks  very  like  a  button¬ 
hole  at  the  other  end. 

Green  and  black  silk  braid  are  combined  in  another  loop 
trimming,  which  is  studded  with  smoothly-polished  green  oval 


stones.  One  in  tubular  braid  is  made  of  black  and  black-and- 
green,  and  in  another  of  the  same  kind  green,  red,  black  and 
blue  are  assembled  and  tiny  jet  points  are  scattered  over  the 
ornament.  Beads  likewise  glitter  upon  a  scroll  trimming  made 
of  black  crimped  braid.  Gold  or  silver  cord  and  black  president 
braid  are  also  mingled  in  trimmings  of  this  character  and  satisfy 
the  fancy  for  metal  effects.  This  penchant  for  the  metallic  is 
in  evidence  in  many  of  the  season’s  novelties  in  dress  goods  as 
well  as  in  garnitures.  A  lace-like  trimming  that  would  richly 
trim  a  black  or  colored  moire  poplin  or  even  a  silk  gown  is  made 
of  very  fine  black  silk  braid  with  clusters  of  covered  moulds 
that  suggest  bunches  of  grapes. 

Buttons  and  buckles  to  match  them  are  displayed  in  large 
and  artistic  varieties.  In  metal  buttons  the  frame-work  is, 
for  the  most  part,  old  silver.  A  wheel-shaped  button  in  this 
metal  is  studded  with  Rhinestones,  opals,  brick  and  malachite, 
which  form  a  most  effective  color  harmony  of  half  tones,  the 
dull  silver  setting  giving  a  rather  subdued  brilliancy  to  the 
Rhinestones  and  opals.  Amethysts,  Rhinestones  and  emeralds 
are  united  in  another  metal  button,  and  in  a  third  holly  leaves 
and  berries  are  respectively  formed  of  green  and  red  stones.  A 
ring  of  tiny  brilliants  contains  a  similar  design,  the  berries  being 
topazes  and  the  leaves  emeralds.  Little  dull  silver  cube  buttons 
flash  with  rubies  or  sapphires  and,  being  of  so  small  a  size,  may 
be  used  without  a  suggestion  of  showiness  in  groups  or  rows  on 
lapels,  straps  or  plaits.  For  Scotch  cheviots  there  are  unique 
lattice  buttons  enamelled  in  dull  red,  green,  etc.,  matching  the 
prevailing  hues  in  the  fabrics  for  which  they  are  chosen. 
Oriental  color  schemes  are  carried  out  in  large,  concave  enam 
elled  buttons,  which  may  be  used  with  enlivening  effect  upon 
plain-hued  fabrics.  Red  stones  with  Egyptian  carving  and  tur¬ 
quoises  are  riveted  together  in  one  of  the  unique  styles  of 
buttons,  which  are  admissible  upon  tailor-made  as  well  as  upon 
fanciful  gowns. 

For  the  adornment  of  evening  gowns  the  most  delicate  and 
artistic  creations  are  shown.  Mousseline  de  sole ,  chiffon  and  net 
provide  a  support  for  some  and  velvet  for  others.  The  em¬ 
broideries  are  wrought  with  beads,  silks  and  cup-shaped  metal 
spangles,  which  closely  resemble  stones  but  are  much  lighter 
than  the  latter.  Pale  colors  are  mingled  in  these  embroideries, 
especially  when  the  foundations  are  of  light  hue.  An  ostrich 
feather  design  is  wrought  with  pearl  and  iridescent  beads  on  a 
white  chiffon  band,  which  is  available  for  a  bridal  gown  of 
white  or  for  a  colored  silk  or  tissue  party  or  ball  costume.  For 
the  accessories  of  black  moire  or  bro.caded  silk  dinner  gowns 
for  matrons’  wear  there  is  a  piece  fabric  of  black  velvet  with 
chiffon  medallions  and  a  rich  embroidery  wrought  with  silk  and 
spangles. 

A  Nile-green  chiffon  evening  toilette  is  trimmed  with  white 
moire  taffeta  ribbon  and  bands  of  white  chiffon  enriched  with 
pale-pink  and  green  silk  embroideries  and  seeded  with  minute 
white  pearls  and  silver  cup-shaped  spangles.  The  fulness  of  the 
skirt,  which  is  cut  straight,  is  adjusted  in  short,  vertical  tucks 
at  the  front  and  sides  and  in  gathers  at  the  back.  Above  the 
hem  a  band  of  trimming  is  let  in.  The  low-cut  bodice  is  made 
with  a  full  center  front  and  back  headed  by  a  frill  and  full 
side  fronts  and  backs  that  extend  to  the  shoulders  and  are 
covered  with  bands  of  trimming.  Three  short  fluffy  frills  form 
the  sleeves.  Ribbon  bows  of  many  loops  are  fixed  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  the  edge  of  the  waist  is  finished  with  folds  of  ribbon, 
a  large  bow  being  adjusted  over  the  fastening  of  the  ends  at  the 
back.  In  bands  of  black  chiffon  white  leaf-shaped  medallions 
are  inserted,  and  gold  and  jet  beads  and  nail-heads  effect 
a  tracery  design.  A  white  satin,  faille  Princesse  or  a  black 
moire  far/mne  gown  may  be  decorated  with  such  trimming. 
Matrons  frequently  wear  trimmings  of  such  a  character,  light 
colors  being  the  usual  choice  of  youthful  women.  The  edges  of 
most  band  trimmings  are  cut  in  fanciful  outlines  and  followed 
with  beads.  When  the  material  is  cut  away  beneath  after  the 
trimming  has  been  carefully  sewed,  the  latter  seems  a  part  of  the 
fabric,  an  effect  that  is  much  admired. 


GARMENT  -  MAKING  EXPLAINED  AND  SIMPLI¬ 
FIED. — “  The  Art  of  Garment  Gutting,  Fitting  and  Making,” 
published  by  us,  will  afford  a  complete  education  in  the 
science  of  making  feminine  garments  to  all  who  give  it  intelli¬ 
gent  study.  It  treats  the  subject  in  an  original  manner,  nearly 
all  the  methods  described  being  the  result  of  experiments  made 
to  determine  the  simplest,  most  economical  and  most  artistic  sys¬ 
tem  of  dressmaking,  the  instructions  being  clear  and  complete 
and  supplemented  by  full  illustrations.  The  tailor  mode  of  de¬ 


veloping  women’s  garments  is  fully  explained,  and  a  separate 
chapter  is  devoted  to  renovation  and  “making  over,”  giving  the 
book  a  special  value  to  home  dressmakers  who,  from  either 
necessity  or  choice,  desire  to  practise  economy.  The  scientific 
principles  which  govern  the  construction  of  our  patterns  have 
been  used  in  this  work,  which  will  give  useful  hints  to  the 
most  skilful  dressmakers  and  ladies’  tailors,  as  well  as  valuable 
instruction  to  the  amateur  who  sews  for  herself  and  family 
Price,  2s.  (by  post,  2s.  3d.)  or  50  cents  per  Copy. 
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SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS  'WOHEN. 


MRS.  OSWALD  OTTENDORFER. 

No  woman  in  America,  and,  perhaps,  none  in  the  world,  has 
reached  a  more  eminent  and  honorable  success  in  money¬ 
making  by  her  own  unaided  efforts  than  Mrs.  Oswald  Ottendorfer. 
She  was  not  bred  to  business,  nor  even  to  the  anticipation  of 
elf-support.  This  necessity  came  with  her  early  widowhood, 
ler  possessions  at  this  sad  crisis  were  six  small  children  and  a 
ately-established  newspaper  in  which  her  husband  had  invested 
dl  his  little  fortune,  his  high  hopes  and  his  superb  intellectual 
vitality.  Naturally,  in  her  ignorance  of  every  one  of  the  many 
retails  of  journalism,  she  tried  to  dispose  of  the  newspaper, 
toping  thereby  to  rescue  something  from  the  wreckage  of  her 
husband’s  enterprise,  but  the  sums  she  was  offered  for  the 
msiness  were  so  small  as  compared  with  the  amount  which  had 
been  expended  to  establish  it  that  she  clung  to  it  in  the  hope 
of  better  offers,  retaining  as  its  editor  the  brilliant  man  who  had 
•teen  employed  in  that  capacity  from  its  beginning.  Week  by 
week  she  held  on  to  the  property,  going  daily  to  the  office  to 
ook  after  its  needs  and  to  direct  its  affairs,  but  still  no  accept- 
ble  offer  was  made  her.  Day  by  day  she  saw  more  clearly 
uto  the  mysteries  of  newspaper  publishing.  As  time  passed 
lie  found  that  instead  of  losing  money  she  was  holding  her  own 
ffld  in  the  gratification  this  caused  her  she  forgot  that  she  had 
-ver  wanted  to  sell.  Months  and  years  went  by;  prosperity 
'ound  her  out  and  was  more  than  friendly.  She  married  her 
editor,  to  the  delight  of  her  children,  but  she  kept  the  business 
aanagement  in  her  own  hands,  thus  leaving  him  free  to  devote 
uis  talents  to  the  columns  of  her  journal,  the  New  Yorker  Stoats 
Zeitung.  This  daily,  as  everybody  knows,  is  an  immense  politi¬ 
cal  and  civilizing  force  in  our  country. 

Mrs.  Ottendorfer  was  a  gentlewoman  by  birth  and  training, 
md  she  educated  her  children  in  the  same  careful  way  she 
bad  been  reared.  When  her  income  justified  such  an  indul¬ 
gence,  she  purchased  a  spacious  and  handsome  house.  She 
'■mployed.  the  best  masters  for  her  sons  and  daughters,  and 
rove  daily  to  her  office  in  a  perfectly-appointed  carriage.  She 
elected  all  her  workmen,  purchased  all  the  paper,  and 
ranked  and  checked  out  all  the  great  sums  required  in  such  an 
nterprise.  Her  intellectual  and  physical  energies  expanded 
with  her  knowledge  of  the  details  of  her  undertaking.  Even 
•fter  her  prosperity  was  assured  she  was  in  her  office  every 
aorning  at  ten  o’clock,  and  remained  until  three  in  the  afternoon. 
3 ut  while  the  struggle  and  uncertainty  lasted,  she  was  early  and 
ate  at  her  desk,  and  everywhere  else  about  the  establishment 
where  brainy  supervision  and  commanding  character  were 
-equired.  If  she  reached  .home  weary  and  worried  during 
:hese  trying  days,  her  children  were  not  allowed  to  perceive  that 
her  nerves  were  worn.  Concealment  was  easier  for  her  then, 
because  her  brood  was  so  young.  Later,  she  always  laid  off 
ter  business  attire  and  dressed  herself  for  her  drawing-room, 
where  her  grown  children  and  friends  found  her  in  mood,  man¬ 
ner  and  raiment  a  delightful  gentlewoman. 

Not  long  before  she  gave  the  helm  into  other  hands  she  was 
sked  why  it  was  that  her  work  was  so  exceptional  a  success. 
She  replied : 

“  It  is  only  exceptional  in  its  results  because  it  is  unusual  for 
%  woman  to  undertake  anything  so  serious  as  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  and  rare  that  so  capable  a  man  presides  over  its  columns. 
[  did  not  undertake  it.  The  responsibility  fell  upon  me  and  I 
was  compelled  to  lift  it,  which  proves  that  what  lias  been  done 
from  necessity  can  be  accomplished  from  choice.  My  talent 
hr  business  would  have  remained  dormant,  atrophied,  as  are 
he  practical  gifts  of  many  another  woman,  had  not  that  which 
ieemed  at  the  time  a  terrible  ill  fortune  compelled  me  to 
develop  and  utilize  it.  And  here  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have 
earned  by  unsought  experience  what  many  an  idle,  dependent 
woman  ought  to  seek  to  know  for  herself,  that  the  members  of 
mr  sex  would  be  happier  and  healthier  in  mind  and  body  if  the 
one  not  required  for  home  duties  were  devoted  to  definite  work 
that  would  have  recognizable  practical  results.” 

i ‘Have  you  met  with  obstacles  in  your  business  that  would 
ave  been  less  difficult  to  overcome  had  you  been  a  man?  ”  was 
•deed. 

“  If  there  were  such,  1  did  not  recognize  them.  Of  course, 

.  .ore  are  occupations  from  which  Nature  has  unmistakably 


barred  women,  except  they  are  phenomenons  or  monsters.  No, 
I  am  not  conscious  that  my  sex  has  been  a  disability  in  my  own 
occupation,  nor  have  I  ever  asked  a  business  favor  on  the  ground 
that  I  was  a  woman.” 

“What,  in  yrour  opinion,  stands  or  can  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
woman  who  seeks  a  business  success,  or  has  an  opportunity  to 
transact  business  ?  ” 

“Oh,  there  are  women  and  women,  and  brains  and  brains, 
but  to  the  largest  number  of  my  sex,  as  I  know  and  judge  them, 
their  hindrances  in  business  are  of  their  own  making — and  very 
precious  to  them  they  are,  too. 

“  I  do  not  think  my  children  will  say  that  I  neglected  them, 
though  to  have  been  more  with  them  when  they  were  babies 
would  have  been  a  great  happiness  to  me.  However,  I  had 
them  at  night — that  best  of  all  times  when  too  many  of  my  serf 
whose  cry  is  that  to  enter  business  is  to  neglect  their  little  ones, 
are  gladly  absent  from  home  amusing  themselves.  Of  such  are 
they  who  only  understand  enough  of  duty  and  truth  to  reject 
both.” 

Mrs.  Ottendorfer’ s  home  was  beautiful  with  pictures  and 
sculpture,  with  color,  sweetness,  peace  and  hospitality.  Many 
a  discouraged  artist  and  almost  hopeless  and  hungry  writer  there 
found  rest,  cheer,  valor  and  assistance.  Not  that  she  encouraged 
inferior  work — her 
husband  and  herself 
purchased  only  that 
which  they  considered 
best  for  their  home  or 
their  journal,  but  a 
kind  word  and  a  hand 
clasp  were  ready  for 
all  during  their  leisure 
hours  at  home. 

When  Mrs.  Otten¬ 
dorfer  lay  at  rest  after 
a  life — not  of  fitful 
fever,  but  of  large  con¬ 
tent — hundreds  and 

hundreds  of  tearful 
men  and  women  whose 
houses  and  lives  she 
had  blessed,  looked 
a  loving  and  grateful 
adieu  upon  a  noble, 
tranquil  face.  It  was 
the  first  time  they  found  in  it  no  answering  glow  of  sympathy. 
Besides  the  large  sums  she  bequeathed  in  her  will,  she  gave 
with  her  own  hand  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  establishing  of  a  home  near  St.  George,  “The  Isabelle 
Heimath,”  for  aged  men  and  women.  Seventy  thousand  do) 
lars  she  gave  for  hospital  facilities  for  German  women,  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  a  dispensary,  twenty-five  thousand  dol 
lars  as  a  memorial  fund  for  one  of  her  sons,  besides  smaller 
sums  of  which  only  the  Good  Father  has  kept  account. 

The  Stoats  Zeitung  building  and  the  great  daily  newspaper 
there  published  constitute  a  property'-  the  value  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate.  This  noble  estate  is  largely 
the  work  of  one  woman,  and  no  man  has  ever  said  that  it  war 
not  honorably  won.  The  eleventh  commandment  controlled  all 
her  dealings  with  the  world,  and  all  her  children  rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed,  so  tender,  so  wise,  so  mindful  of  their  to-day  and 
their  to-morrow  and  so  courteous  and  gracious  was  she  always. 


MRS.  DEBORAH  POWERS. 

Deborah  Powers  was  another  woman  who  had  rare  business 
capacity.  She  was  born  among  the  rugged  hills  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  her  character  was  as  stable  and  as  inspiring  as  they. 
She  was  endowed  byr  Nature  with  a  vigorous  mental,  moral  and 
physical  fibre  which  was  strengthened  and  ennobled  by  the 
struggle  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  living  upon  a  not-too 
friendly  soil,  then  remote  from  centers  of  civilization.  She  had 
a  will  to  conquer  obstacles,  a  mind  to  triumph  over  matter. 
Hers  was  one  of  those  fine,  helpful  natures  that  volunteer  to 
share  or  alone  assume  responsibilities.  She  had  wide-awake 
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ayes  and  ears  and  developed  to  the  uttermost  her  observant 
faculties.  She  was  trained  to  shaping  and  sewing  garments  in 
her  girlhood  and  went  from  house  to  house  among  her  towns¬ 
people  making  clothing  for  both  men  and  women.  The  man 
she  married  was  a  school  teacher  whose  mind  was  alert  for 
active  and  practical  concerns.  While  teaching,  his  attention 
was  turned  to  the  making  of  oilcloth  table-covers.  At  these 
ke  and  his  wife  worked  together,  interchanging  suggestions  and 
sharing  the  labor  involved  in  their  practical  development. 
Later  he  gave  up  his  school  and  built  a  mill  for  making  oil¬ 
cloths,  both  still  continuing  their  experiments  in  search  of 
better  methods  and  more  nearly  perfect -products.  During  one 
of  these  experiments  Mr.  Powers  lost  his  life  and  hers  was 
imperilled,  but  she  survived.  Perhaps  it  was  her  mother  love 
added  to  her  uncommon  endowment  of  vitality  that  saved  her 
for  the  support  and  training  of  her  two  little  boys.  What  she 
uad  learned  about  the  business  she  at  once  applied  practically. 
Little  by  little  she  paid  off  the  heavy  debt  that  was  saddled 
upon  the  mill  and  throve  until  hers  was  the  largest  concern  of 
the  kind  in  the  country.  Thousands  of  men  who  dealt  with 
her  by  mail  never  knew  that  “D.  Powers”  was  a  woman,  and 
yet  she  was  by  no  means  a  Tom  Grogan.  As  her  lads  grew, 
*he  taught  them  what  she  knew  in  regard  to  running  the  mill 
And  disposing  of  its  products.  More  than  that,  she  attended 
to  the  development  of  their  general  intelligence,  character  and 
integrity,  in  addition  to  the  regular  instruction  to  be  derived 
from  the  best  schools. 

By  and  by  she  became  rich,  and  her  sons,  now  her  partners 
under  the  firm  name  of  D.  Powers  &  Co.,  were  looked  upon  as 
financial  magnates.  But  nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  business  or  making  other  new  investments  that  was 
aot  born  either  in  her  own  brain  or  received  the  approval  of 
her  clear,  keen  intelligence.  Later  the  firm  established  a  bank 
And  she  was  its  president.  In  company  with  her  sons  she  also 
became  largely  interested  in  street  railways.  By  this  time  more 
than  four  score  years  had  been  added  to  her  earthly  account, 
but  she  never  shirked  the  responsibilities  that  her  great  fortune 
involved.  She  was  glad  of  her  stewardship  and  gave  gener¬ 
ously  and  wisely  to  educational  institutions  that  might  be  seen 
with  her  own  eyes  from  her  own  windows.  Instead  of  lifting 
philanthropic  responsibilities  from  others,  she  supplemented 
what  they  could  give  by  what  she  herself  wanted  to  bestow. 
When  a  school-house  was  needed,  she  left  its  building  to  those 
who  patronized  it,  but  she  presented  it  with  a  playground  where 
its  children  might  find  better  breathing  facilities.  If  a  fence 
was  needed  to  protect  or  beautify  it,  she  was  happy  to  erect 
one  that  was  substantial  and  permanent.  When  a  school  build¬ 
ing  was  overcrowded,  she  asked  and  received  permission  to  add 

wing  to  it.  Later  she  bethought  herself  of  a  house  for  aged 
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women  who  had  been  less  successful  than  she  in  their  industries 
— or,  perhaps,  less  desirous  of  personal  independence.  This 
she  secured  and  endowed,  and  one  of  her  greatest  delights  was 
to  spend  a  day  now  and  then  with  these  helpless  derelicts  and 
recipients  of  her  energetic  but  tender  generosities.  Not  one  of 
her  guests  was  as  old  as  she  by  many  years.  Until  she  was  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  even  later,  she  attended  regularly  the 
meetings  of  her  bank  and  it  is  said  that  she  rode  by  preference 
in  her  own  street  cars,  where,  naturally,  she  received  exceptional 
courtesies. 

It  is  proved  by  indisputable  statistics  that  it  is  not  continued 
occupation,  but  the  things  done  that  are  insults  to  body  and 
mind  outside  the  daily  routine  of  work — over-eating,  under- 
‘sleeping  and  the  pace  of  what  is  miscalled  pleasure — that  sap 
vitality  and  gnawT  away  the  health  and  one’s  natural  endowment 
of  strength.  Women  -who  claim  that  physical  delicacy  deters 
them  from  habitual  or  remunerative  occupation  have  the 
examples  of  Mrs.  Powers  and  of  Mrs.  Ottendoffer,  who  lived 
longer  than  most  of  their  kind,  as  did  also  the  little  harness 
manufacturer  mentioned  in  The  Delineator  for  October. 

Another  objection  that  certain  women  make  to  entering  busi¬ 
ness  is  that  they  would  have  no  leisure  for  intellectual  growth. 
But  Mrs.  Powers  kept  abreast  of  current  affairs,  political, 
educational  and  financial.  Her  reading  was  not  limited,  and  if 
her  forms  of  speech  were  somewhat  archaic  at  times,  her  con¬ 
clusions  were  briskly  up  to  date.  She  was  a  trifie  cynical 
sometimes,  but  she  always  overtook  her  sentence  before  it  was 
cold  and  gave  it  a  kindlier  meaning.  For  example,  when  asked 
if  she  had  been  overlooked  by  women  who  lived  in  idle  luxury, 
she  answered  with  a  hint  of  asperity:  “Not  when  they  wanted 
a  contribution  for  some  dear  project  that  they  did  not  want  to 
pay  for  themselves;  ”  but.  after  a  pause,  she  added  in  a  softer 
tone  :  “Everybody  is  not  as  prosperous  as  I  am,  and,  perhaps, 
not  all  have  liked  to  work  as  I  have.  I  was  compelled  to  prut 
my  hand  to  the  wheel  when  I  did  not  feel  like  doing  it,  but 
now  it  is  a  pleasure  to  do  it  and  I  am  willing  and  glad  to  share 
what  I  have,  with  some  people  and  for  some  objects,  but  I  am 
not  a  universal  philanthropist  and  don’t  want  to  be.  It’s  against 
good  morals  and  decency  to  feed  the  lazy  and  clothe  the  idle 
apd  I  won’t  do  it,  knowingly — no,  I  won’t.” 

Mrs.  Deborah  Powers  lived  for  broad  and  high  uses.  Rich 
in  years,  she  died  honored  and  content.  Though  she  did  not 
much  interest  herself  in  the  matter  of  apparel,  she  always 
dressed  with  fitness  and  dignity.  Perhaps  her  lack  of  interest 
in  pretty  and  fashionable  raiment  was  due  to  her  inability  to 
possess  it  when  she  was  a  girl,  and  her  philosophic  rejection  o! 
all  longings  for  the  unattainable.  When  finally  she  might  have 
draped  herself  in  rich  attire,  all  desire  for  it  was  dulled  by 
more  serious  interests. 


sN  important  BaVs  in  a  Wonan’S  life. 

HKR  FIRST  DAY  AT  SCHOOL. 


Nearly  every  woman  looks  back  to  her  first  day  at  school 
71th  a  smile  and  a  sigh,  the  first  inspired  by  the  eager  antici¬ 
pation  for  months  before  it  really  came,  and  the  second  by  the 
disappointment  when  it  was  over.  In  those  young  days  she 
tad  not  learned  that  almost  everything  in  life  is  brighter  in 
anticipation  than  in  reality.  Seen  by  the  eyes  of  childhood, 
(everything  is  what  it  seems ;  there  is  no  hypocrisy  or  deceit ; 
ihe  glitter  of  gold  is  always  of  the  precious  metal  and  never  of 
iinsel.  What  a  pity  that  such  beautiful  belief  should  ever  be 
driven  from  the  heart  by  the  stern  reality  of  life ! 

Majorie’s  mother  did  not  approve  of  sending  a  child  to  school 
oefore  the  age  of  eight  years.  She  contended  that  as  the  mind 
develops  more  rapidly  than  the  body,  every  opportunity  should 
be  given  for  the  physical  development  of  the  child.  A  too-pre- 
cocious  child  is  almost  as  sad  a  sight  as  a  dull  one,  and  this 
mother  had  only  taught  her  little  one  the  merest  rudiments  of 
learning.  There  was  no  kindergarten  in  the  town  where  she 
lived,  so  the  child  had  been  without  that  modern  help.  Her 
life  had  been  that  of  a  little  savage,  so  far  as  book  learning  was 
concerned.  She  knew  much  of  the  trees  and  flowers;  she  knew 
when  the  earliest  crocuses  and  snowdrops  peeped  through  the 
(snow,  and  when  the  last  rose  bloomed  in  the  Autumn she  could 


name  the  birds  native  to  that  part  of  the  country  and  knew 
their  habits;  she  had  been  taught  to  be  neat  in  her  person, 
respectful  and  obedient  to  her  parents,  and  reverent  to  God. 
But  of  the  vast  world  of  books  she  knew  nothing.  There 
seemed  to  the  mother  time  enough  for  that. 

But  at  last  her  first  school  dgy  arrived.  No  palace  seemed 
so  fair  to  a  queen,  going  first  into  it  as  her  own,  as  did  that 
school  building  to  Majorie.  The  teacher  seemed  a  veritable 
mine  of  knowledge,  and  even  the  scholars  knew  much  more 
than  she  ever  hoped  to  learn. 

It  was  a  co-educational  school,  so  she  had  opportunity  of 
seeing  how  both  girls  and  boys  climb  the  hill  of  knowledge. 
Those  children  whom  she  knew  gathered  around  her  and 
ventured  various  observations  and  suggestions ;  the  others  stood 
aloof  and  looked  at  her,  some  with  kindliness,  more  with  an  air 
of  superiority,  because  they  had  been  attending  school  longer 
than  she.  We  all  know  something  of  the  innocent  cruelty  of 
children,  although  the  great  Lord  Palmerston  did  say  they 
were  all  born  good.  If  his  assertion  is  true,  much  blame  must 
be  laid  at  the  mothers’  doors.  Perhaps  some  of  us  will  feel 
more  inclined  to  coincide  with  Plato’s  saying,  “A  boy  is 
the  most  vicious  of  wild  beasts.”  At  any  rate,  teachers  have 
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to  contend  with  the  disagreeable  side  of  children’s  lives.  They 
know  in  a  very  short  time  how  children  have  been  reared  at  home 
and  whether  they  have  been  taught  the  foundations  of  a  noble 
character.  If  such  is  not  the  case,  verily  the  lot  of  the  teacher 
is  a  hard  one.  Parents  expect  great  results  from  the  discipline 
of  the  teacher,  when  they  have  themselves  done  nothing  towards 
bringing  about  the  result  desired. 

At  last  the  bell  rang  and  the  children  assembled  in  the  school 
room.  The  roll  was  called,  the  children  responded,  the  teacher 
read  a  chapter  from  the  Bible  and  made  a  short  prayer,  after 
which  all  the  fresh  young  voices  joined  in  a  hymn  of  praise. 
Then  began  the  regular  exercises  of  the  day.  The  classes  were 
heard,  and,  as  usual,  the  industrious  children  knew  their  lessons 
and  the  idlers  did  not.  As  young  and  inexperienced  as  Marjorie 
was,  she  recognized  then  the  importance  of  application.  Those 
who  failed  so  signally  in  their  lessons  were  the  ones  she  had 
noticed  whispering  when  the  teacher’s  back  was  turned,  and 
drawing  pictures  on  their  slates,  instead  of  studying  the  les¬ 
sons  for  the  day.  She  wondered  if  they  did  not  feel  ashamed 
when  they  were  told  to  remain  after  school  and  learn  the  lesson. 
However,  they  showed  no  sign  of  remorse.  One  boy  given  this 
rebuke  went  to  his  seat  winking  one  eye  at  his  chum,  thrusting 
his  tongue  into  his  cheek  until  it  was  rounded  out  like  a  ball 
and  shaking  his  fist  at  another  boy  who  had  known  his  lesson. 
It  is  needless  to  say  all  of  this  was  done  while  he  was  walking 
away  from  the  teacher,  but  in  full  view  of  the  whole  school. 

Children  are  by  nature  imitators,  and  one  boy  or  girl  in  a 
school  having  the  habit  of  blinking  the  eyes,  contorting  the 
features  or  in  any  way  disturbing  the  natural  placidity  of  the 
countenance  can  contaminate  a  dozen  others.  A  mother  will 
often  wonder  where  her  child  acquired  a  disagreeable  habit : 
if  she  will  pay  a  visit  to  the  school  room,  she  will  generally  find 
there  the  source. 

“  But,  is  it  not  strange,”  a  mother  says,  “  how  readily 
children  imitate  such  disagreeable  habits,  and  how  one  has  to 
drill  them,  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  to  have 
them  good?”  Yes,  it  is  remarkable,  and  can,  perhaps,  only  be 
explained  by  the  theory  of  original  sin.  This  mystery  impressed 
the  child  who  asked  of  her  mother,  “Mamma,  why  is  it  wrong 
to  do  everything  I  want  to  do,  and  right  to  do  everything.  I 
don't  want  to  do?” 

When  the  teacher  was  at  the  blackboard  explaining  a  prob¬ 
lem,  Majorie  noticed  a  boy  in  one  corner  of  the  room  cutting 
up  so  many  antics  that  her  attention  became  riveted  upon  him. 
He  had  evidently  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  school  was  meant 
for  anything  but  a  play-ground.  He  threw  wads  of  paper  at 
the  other  scholars,  and  made  faces  until  one  would  have 
thought  he  had  St.  Vitus’  dance.  He  pretended  to  study  for 
a  few  moments  at  a  time,  and  while  so  pretending  he  sat  in 
attitudes  studiously  grotesque. 

The  teacher  finally  took  her  seat  and,  laying  aside  her  book, 
talked  to  the  children  on  many  subjects  which  they  never  hear 
discussed  if  they  are  neglected  at  home.  She  inq:>ressed  upon 
them  the  importance  of  always  telling  the  truth,  even  in  the 
smallest  matters,  that  never  at  any  time  is  a  falsehood  excus¬ 
able.  It  may  seem  a  little  thing  to  deviate  from  truth,  but  it  is 
a  matter  of  such  grave  importance  that  one’s  whole  life  is  often 
affected  by  it.  She  reminded  them  that  although  there  were  so 
many  other  things  in  Washington’s  character  and  life  which 
made  him  great,  his  admirers  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  always  perfectly  truthful.  The  story  of  his  hatchet 
and  his  father’s  cherry  tree  is  as  well  known  as  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  battle  he  ever  fought  or  the  greatest  piece  of  statesman¬ 
ship  he  ever  accomplished.  She  next  broached  the  subject  of 
honesty,  warning  them  to  be  upright  in  all  things.  The  boys 
must  not  take  advantage  of  each  other  in  trading  their  toys. 
It  is  as  wrong  for  a  boy  to  misrepresent  a  toy  in  a  trade  as  for 
a  man  to  misrepresent  a  block  of  buildings.  It  is  true  there  is 
not  as  much  at  stake  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  but  the 
principle  is  the  same.  The  seeds  of  good  or  evil  sown  in  the 
character  during  childhood  will  produce  a  corresponding. result 
in  adult  life  as  surely  as  acorns  will  produce  oak  trees.  One 
cannot  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  nor  figs'  from  thistles. 

The  noon  hour  had  arrived  and  the  children  were  dismissed 
for  lunch.  Those  living  near  the  school  building  went  home, 
but  the  great  majority  took  their  lunch  baskets  out  under  the 
trees.  Majorie  joined  the  latter  with  the  dainty  lunch  her 


mother  had  prepared.  Some  of  the  girls  had  baskets  filled 
with  sweetmeats,  with  not  a  substantial  article  in  them,  and 
they  looked  with  surprise  at  Majorie’s  lunch.  Fortunately,  her 
mother  was  a  wise  woman  who  knew  that  growing  children 
need  plain  and  nourishing  food.  She  had  seen  in  her  own 
young  days  girls  carry  just  such  lunches  as  these  girls  had,  and 
now  they  were  women  incapable  of  sustained  effort  in  anything 
and  having  dyspepsia  and  pasty  complexions.  She  resolved 
that  her  own  daughter  should  be  brought  up  differently.  It  was 
with  great  pride  that  she  had  arranged  the  lunch  basket  for 
this  first  school  day.  The  basket  was  a  stout  one,  long  and 
rather  narrow,  with  a  close-fitting  top.  The  weave  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  open  for  good  ventilation.  The  mother  had  hemmed 
a  dozen  napkins  from  the  narrow,  red-striped  linen  crash  espe¬ 
cially  suited  for  school  use.  One  of  these  was  placed  in  the 
basket  and  brought  up  the  sides,  so  that  no  particle  of  dust 
could  get  in.  This  was  the  lunch :  thick  slices  of  bread  liberally 
buttered ;  two  slices  cut  thinner,  made  into  a  sandwich  with 
a  slice  of  well-cooked  meat;  one  egg  boiled  in  a  purely  scien¬ 
tific  way,  having  been  put  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water  and  set 
on  the  stove  so  that  when  the  water  came  to  a  boil  the  egg  was 
done,  but  was  not  tough  and  hard  as  if  cooked  in  boiling  water; 
a  piece  of  sponge  cake;  two  square  lumps  of  sugar.  There 
was  a  small  salt-shaker  for  the  egg.  Surely,  it  was  an  ideal 
lunch  for  a  child— substantial  food  and  simple  sweets.  The 
sugar  was  added  because  all  children  crave  sweets,  and  no 
candy  is  so  wholesome  as  pure  loaf-sugar. 

After  lunch  there  were  many  games  played,  the  favorite 
seeming  to  be  jack-stones.  The  boys  were  enjoying  more 
athletic  sports  in  their  end  of  the  y-ard.  There  was  some 
disputing,  as  one  would  naturally  expect  among  so  many 
children  of  widely  different  temperaments,  but  these  disagree¬ 
ments  never  lasted  long  and  were  quickly  forgotten.  Finally 
the  bell  rang  and  they  all  trooped  back  into  the  school-room. 
Classes  were  called,  and  the  patient  teacher  explained  until  it 
seemed  impossible  for  anyone  to  be  in  doubt  on  any  of  the 
subjects  discussed,  but  some  of  the  restless  little  ones  appeared 
to  be  more  interested  in  the  waving  of  the  trees  and  the  singing 
of  the  birds  outside  than  in  the  school-room  proceedings.  This 
teacher  was  a  good  reader  of  human  nature,  and  she  knew  that 
books  soon  grow  tiresome  to  children,  though  they  will  listen 
patiently  to  oral  instruction.  So  she  laid  aside  her  book,  and 
told  them  stories  of  plant  and  animal  life,  giving  them  much 
valuable  information  about  the  peculiarities  of  feathered  and 
furred  creatures.  She  found  that  children  were  as  readily- 
interested  in  such  stories  as  in  those  dealing  with  fairies,  and 
as  they  were  more  instructive  she  confined  herself  more  closely 
to  them.  Even  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales  wearied  them  sooner  than 
Beautiful  Joe  and  Black  Beauty ,  books  which  are  to  the  dog  and 
horse  respectively  what  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  was  to  the  slave. 

When  the  lessons  were  over  for  the  day-  she  gave  her  usual 
ten-minutes’  talk  on  conduct.  She  told  them  they  were  mould¬ 
ing  their  characters  every  day  of  their  lives,  and  that  whatever 
traits  they  developed  now  would  be  theirs  always.  To  the  boy 
who  looked  forward  to  a  business  career  she  declared  that  he 
must  cultivate  three  P’s — patience,  perseverance  and  punc¬ 
tuality.  No  man  would  employ  a  boy-  who  was  impatient  and 
irritable  (they  go  hand  in  hand)  and  who  had  not  the  quality  of 
sticking  to  a  thing  until  it  was  accomplished,  or  who  knew  not 
the  value  of  punctuality.  They  were  three  important  stepping 
stones  to  business  success,  and,  when  combined  with  truth  and 
honesty,  would  make  a  boy-  valuable  in  any  business.  She 
dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  prompt  obedience  to  parental 
authority.  A  boy  or  girl,  she  said,  who  was  disobedient  at 
home,  not  only-  made  unhappiness  there  but  found  little  sym¬ 
pathy-  elsewhere.  Patiently-  and  kindly  she  touched  upon  all 
the  important  sides  to  the  character,  and  if  the  words  made 
seemingly  slight  impression  on  the  youthful  minds  then  they 
were  not  thrown  away-,  for  in  after  years,  when  men  and 
women,  they  remembered  and  profited  by  them. 

School  was  dismissed,  and  with  shouts  the  children  ran  into 
the  yard,  swinging  baskets  and  books,  eager  to  go  home.  Mar¬ 
jorie  followed  with  less  boisterous  glee,  but  glad  to  go  back  to 
the  dear  mother  and  recount  to  her  the  events  of  the  day.  And 
that  mother  prayed  that  in  this  new  world  opening  before  her 
daughter  she  might  be  in  all  things  true,  beautiful  and  good. 

MAUDE  G.  MURRAY-MILLEE. 
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LEAF  IMPRESSIONS. 


Figure  No.  1 


Myriads  join  in  the  gay  whirl 
and  dance  of  leaves  in  Autumn 
woods.  The  ground  is  strewn  with 
shapes  galore  of  crimsoning  foliage, 
and  the  lover  of  Nature  would 
gladly  gather  every  leaf  which  cap¬ 
tivates  his  fancy.  Science  and  art 
have  combined  in  the  process  of 
preserving  leaves  in  their  true  sem¬ 
blance  for  decorative  uses  or  for 
collection.  There  is,  of  course, 


Figure  No. 


2. 


securing  leaf  forms  imperishably  in  Nature’s  own  guise.  The 
natural  leaf  is  made  to  serve  as  a  model  for  an  impression, 
which  to  the  botanist  or  student  proves  as  useful  as  a  printed 
copy,  and  which  opens  up  new  vistas  to  those  who  are  quick  to 
perceive  decorative  possibilities  in  all  things  of  this  character. 

The  fallen  Autumn  leaf  is  suggested,  but  the  foliage  of  the 
garden  or  greenhouse  is  none  the  less  available.  Serrated  and 
fancifully  shaped  leaves  are  most  favorable  because  of  their 
characteristic  beauty,  and  with  skilful  treatment  an  interesting 
composition  may  be  produced  with  a  variety  of  such  leaves  for 
embellishing  picture- frames,  screens,  sofa -pillows  and  for 
the  host  of  decorative  articles  which  are  now  being  planned  for 
holiday  gifts.  The  graceful  maiden-hair  fern  furnishes  a 
charming  type  for  reproduction  upon  paper,  linen  and  the  various 
other  fabrics  which  may  be  chosen  for  special  purposes.  1  he 
common  fern,  which  spreads  its  notched  fronds  in  almost  every 
humid  spot  in  the  woods,  is  also  a  favored  subject,  but 
Nature’s  supply  of  beautiful  leaves  is  most  bountiful. 

The  impression  of  a  leaf  is  made 
by  covering  one  of  its  surfaces  with 
printer’s  ink  and  laying  the  surface 
thus  prepared  upon  the  material  to 
be  decorated.  The  exposed  side  is 
then  covered  with  paper,  over 
which  the  hand  is  gently  rubbed 
several  times.  When  the  leaf  is 
lifted,  a  realistic  imprint  will  be 
found  on  the  paper,  the  cells,  tis¬ 
sues,  stem  and,  in  fact,  every  detail 
of  the  leaf  being  as  perfectly  dupli¬ 
cated  as  if  the  leaf  had  been  etched 
instead  of  stamped.  The  process 
is  simplicity  itself  and  the  work 
most  fascinating,  but  no  matter 
how  simple  the  means,  success 
cannot  at  ouce  be  attained  ,  there¬ 
fore,  the  experimenter  must  not  be 
discouraged  if  happy  results  do 
not  follow  the  first  few  trials. 

First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  a  perfectly  smooth  board 
upon  which  to  fasten  the  material 
to  be  decorated.  Cover  the  board 
with  Bristol-board  or  any  firm,  stiff 
paper,  which  may  be  fixed  at  the 
corners  with  thumb  tacks.  .  Then 
make  a  pad  or  dauber  with  wad* 


Figure  No.  3. 


Figure  No.  4. 


Figure  No.  5. 


no  permanency  to  the  embalmed  leaves,  especially  when  they  ding  and  cheese  cloth  or  any  similarly  absorbent  material.  This 
are  exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  vrhen  all  too  soon  their  glory  pad  is  made  by  securing  a  ball  of  wadding  in  a  piece  of  the 
pales  and  they  crumble  to  dust,  llut  art  has  evolved  means  for  cloth,  enough  of  the  latter  being  allowed  to  remain  above  the 
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fastening  to  serve  as  a  handle.  It  is  well  to  have  on  hand 
several  daubers  of  various  sizes,  the  larger  ones  being  required 
for  large  leaves.  Judgment  will  suggest  the  correct  size  of  the 


Figure  No.  6 


daubers,  since  as  much  of  the  leaf  as 
possible  should  be  covered  at  one 
time  with  the  coloring  fluid.  When 
black  impressions  are  desired,  printer’s 
ink  is  used.  The  ink  is  placed  in  a 
shallow  vessel  into  which  the  dauber 
may  easily  enter.  After  the  dauber 
has  been  dipped  in  the  ihk,  and  before 
it  is  ready  for  use,  it  should  be  rubbed 
several  times  upon  a  piece  of  paper 
until  the  ink  is  evenly  distributed  over 
its  surface.  A  dauber  from  which 
the  ink  oozes  is  unfit  for  use.  Then 
the  leaf  is  spread  out  smoothly  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper,  inked  on  the  under 
ude  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the. 
dauber  and  then  transferred  to  the 
material,  which  has  pre¬ 
viously  been  stretched 
upon  the  working  board 
and  covered  with  a  layer 
of  paper,  the  inked  side, 
of  course,  coming  in  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  the  ma¬ 
terial.  Now,  as  before 
explained,  the  hand  is 
passed  lightly  over  the 
protecting  sheet,  which 
is  then  removed  and  the 
leaf  lifted  as  deftly  as 
possible  from  the  mate¬ 
rial,  preferably  with  pli¬ 
ers,  to  prevent  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  it  slipping  and 
hopelessly  spoiling  the 
impression.  It  is  well  to 
make  several  trials  upon 
paper  rather  than  upon 
the  fabric  for  which  the 
decoration  is  intended. 

By  inking  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf  all  the  fibres 
and  veins  will  appear 
with  wonderful  distinct¬ 
ness  in  the  impression. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  lay 
the  ink  heavily  upon  the 
leaf,  which  if  freshly 

plucked  from  a  stem  will  absorb  the  ink  quickly  and  in  a 
quantity  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

The  effective  shading  observed  in  some  of  the  leaves  in  the 


accompanying  illustrations  is  due  entirely  to  the  manner  of 
inking.  Colored  impressions  may  also  be  made,  water-colo™ 
being  used  instead  of  ink.  The  tender  greens  of  Spring  foliage 
or  Autumn’s  “painted  leaves”  may  be  reproduced 
by  the  use  of  pigments,  which,  however,  only  & 
practiced  eye  can  choose  correctly.  The  result  is 
well  worth  a  trial,  and  the  process  is  precisely  the 
same  as  with  ink,  separate  daubers,  of  course,  being 
used  for  the  different  colors. 

Not  only  leaves,  but  grasses  and  also  flowers 
having  petals  that  mayeasily  be  flattened  out,  like 
those  of  the  daisy,  buttercup,  sweet-briar  rose, 
etc.,  may  be  copied  by  the  same  means.  A  design 
may  be  repeated  as  many  times  as  desired  with  the 
same  identical  leaves,  or  a  series  of  different  design* 
may  be  stamped  upon  an  article. 

The  leaves  of  the  scarlet  geranium  are  represented 
at  figure  No.  1.  The  ribs  are  shown  with  grea*; 
distinctness  in  these  leaves,  an  effect  which  adds 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  imprint.  Stamped  in 
the  corner  of  a  frame  or  between  the  pictures,  if 
the  frame  is  shaped  to  hold  a  pair,  this  decoration 
would  prove  most  effective.  A  novel  use  to  which, 
the  lemon  verbena  and  the  fern  leaves,  illustrated 
respectively  at  figures  Nos.  2  and  3,  may  be  pm. 
is  in  decorating  the  wide  margins  of  holiday  boolci 
that  are  not  otherwise  illustrated.  The  fine,  feathery- 
leaf  shown  at  figure  No.  4  may  serve  a  like  purpose. 

A  smaller  leaf,  belonging  to  the  fern 
family,  may  be  selected,  or  if  on* 
of  the  present  size  be  preferred,  it? 
branches  may  even  extend  beyond  the 
margin  to  the  printed  matter,  in  whic 
case  the  ink  will  be  applied  very 
lightly  and  with  great  caution  upon  tb<r 
parts  intended  to  overlap  the  printed 
matter. 

The  rose  leaves  portrayed  at  fig 
ure  No.  5  could  be  stamped  in  thei 
natural  color  upon  a  handkerchief-, 
case  of  white  linen  or  plain  silk. 


Figure  No.  1 


Figure  No.  8. 


Figure  No.  9. 


In  the  frame  pictured  at  figure  No.  6  a  very  artistic  fancy  k 
carried  out  with  leaves  and  blossoms  disposed  in  vine  fashion 
lhe  frame  is  oblong  in  shape  and  may  be  made  of  fine  white 
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long  and  rather  broad  blades 


or  bunched  with  leaves  or 


tasteful 


arrangement 


with 


poses.  It  .is  necessary  to  flatten  out  the  lobes  of  the 
calyx  and  likewise  the  stamens  in  order  to  ink  them 
and  secure  a  correct  impression.  This  pretty  branch 
may  be  used  as  the  keynote  of  a  design  for  a  pin¬ 
cushion,  a  frame  or  a  book-cover,  and  if  colors  are 
preferred,  yellow  paint  may  be  used  for  the  stamens 
and  green  for  the  remainder.  It  may  be  reproduced 
in  black,  if  desired,  on  a  book-cover  of  grass  linen, 
in  combination  with  any  of  the  leaves  pictured,  with 
fine  effect. 

•Two  species  of  fern  are  shown  at  figure  No.  9. 

The  design  would  be  most  effective  if  stamped  upon 
a  screen  of  yellow  India  silk.  The  present  arrange¬ 
ment  of  leaves  may  be  copied,  or  it  may  be  enlarged 
by  adding  several  more  leaves  of  both  kinds.  Artistic 
taste  will  devise  all  sorts  of  attractive  groupings  of 
foliage. 

The  lbaves  shown  at  figures  Nos.  10,  11  and  12 
are  fine  specimens  for  decorating  sofa-pillows  of  silk 
or  articles  made  of  Suede  or  chamois.  Red,  yellow 
and  green  colors  could  be  used  instead  of  black  in 
the  large  maple  leaf,  which  at  this  season  would  be 
likely  to  wear  such  variegated  garb. 

At  figure  No.  13  is  shown  the  “dusty  miller,”  a 
beautifully  formed  leaf,  which  may  be  combined  either  with 
grass  or  leaves  of  different  pattern  in  a  decoration.  Apropos 


will  readily  receive  im 
pressions  thus  made.  I 
inteuded  for  the  purpose 
of  collection,  the  leave 
may  be  stamped  upon 
cardboard  or  Whatman 
paper  and  kept  in  a  port 
folio,  or  strung  upon  rib 
bon  run  through  punc 
tures  made  at  the  bac1 
edges.  As  a  decoratio  > 
these  leaf  images,  as  the 
may  well  be  called,  ar- 
thoroughly  artistic  and  a- 
indelible  as  if  done  with 
a  brush  directly  upon  th 
fabric.  Those  skilled  r 
the  use  of  colors  an- 
brush  may  supply  defect* 
in  impressions  by  touch 
ing  up  the  design  ;  other 
less  fortunate  must  trus 
to  careful  work  alone 
Youthful  botanists  wil 
find  pleasure  and  no 
much  difficulty  in  this 
occupation  and  the  work 


Figure  No.  13. 

will  gain  interest  for  them  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  too  simple 
for  older  people. 


FOR  THE  MASQUERADE  AND  CARNIVAL.— Everyone  pamphlet  in  which  costumes  and  decorations  are  fully  consid 
who  contemplates  giving  or  attending  a  fancy-dress  entertainment  ered.  A  large  variety  of  characters  are  represented  and  suggested 
of  any  kind  should  possess  a  copy  of  “  Masquerade  and  Carnival:  and  careful  instructions  are  given  for  their  impersonation.  Price 
Their  Customs  and  Costumes,”  a  large  and  handsomely  illustrated  2s.  (by  post,  2s.  3d.)  or  50  cents  per  copy. 
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Figure  D  70.— GIRLS’  LONG  COAT. 

Figure  D  TO. — 1 This  illustrates  a  Girls’  coat.  The  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8693  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  seven  sizes  for 

girls  from  three  to  nine  years  of 
age,  and  may  be  seen  again  on 
page  607  of  this  publication. 

Blue  cravenette  is  here  pic¬ 
tured  in  this  stylish  double- 
breasted  long  coat  with  remov¬ 
able  circular  cape.  It  is  known 
as  the  Newmarket  and  is  pro¬ 
tective  and  graceful.  The  fronts 
are  loose  and  closed  in  double- 
breasted  style  with  button-holes 
ar*d  buttons.  Under-arm  and 
side-back  gores  and  a  curving  center  seam  insure  a  close  adjust¬ 
ment  at  the  sides  and  back  and  coat-laps  and  coat-plaits  appear 
below  the  waist.  The  removable  circular  cape  is  a  practical  and 
dressy  accessory  and  is  secured  with  hooks  and  loops  underneath 
the  tui n-down  collar.  I  he  sleeves  are  in  one-seam  leg-o’-mut- 
ton  style.  A  strap  with  pointed  ends  is  used  to  secure  the  cape 
in  front.  Pocket-laps  conceal  openings  to  side  pockets  in  the 
fronts. 

I  his  coat  is  very  satisfactory  for  wear  in  stormy  or  cold 
weather.  Cravenette  grows  in  favor  for  storm  coats  and  water¬ 
proof  garments,  as  it  is  devoid  of  the  disagreeable  rubber  odor. 
It  may'  be  bought  in  shades  of  blue  and  also  black.  A  brio-ht 
plaid  silk  lining  is  suggested  for  the  cape. 

.  Llie  hat,  which  is  made  of  dark  cloth,  has  a  soft  crown  and 
is  trimmed  with  ribbon. 

Figure  D  71.— LADIES’  NEWMARKET. 

Figure  D  71  .—This  illustrates  a  Ladies’  coat.  The  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8665  and  costs  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents,  is  in  ten  sizes 
for  ladms  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure. 

This  protective  long  coat  with  removable  circular  cape  is 
known  as  the  Newmarket.  It  is  pictured  made  of  cravenette, 
and  the  cape  has  a  lining  of  plaid  silk.  The  coat  is  fitted  at  the 
sides  and  back  by  under-arm  and  side-back  gores  and  a  curving 
center  seam,  the  center  seam  ending 
at  the  top  of  coat-laps  and  the  side 
seams  disappearing  below  the  waist 
under  coat-plaits. 

The  fronts  are  loose  and  close  at  the 
center  with  button-holes  and  buttons 
and  the  coat  ripples  at  the  sides.  One- 
seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are  made  to 
fit  the  arm  closely"  below  the  elbow  and 
flare  at  the  top,  and  a  turn-down  mili¬ 
tary  collar  is  made  with  a  high  band 
that  is  closed  at  the  throat.  A  circular 
cape  that  ripples  gracefully'  because  of 
its  shaping  is  hooked  underneath  the 
collar.  A  strap  with  pointed  ends 
connects  the  front  edges  of  the  cape 
at  the  bust.  Square-cornered  pocket- 
laps  cover  openings  to  side  pockets. 

I  luette  and  cravenette  are  advised  for  a  storm  coat  of  this 
style,  with  gay  plaid  silk  for  the  cape  lining.  Machine-stitching 
will  be  an  appropriate  finish. 

The  hat  is  a  dark  Alpine. 

Figure  D  72. —BOYS’  MACKINTOSH  AND  GOLF  CAP. 

Figure  D  72.  This  illustrates  a  Boys’  overcoat  and  cap 
The  coat  pattern,  which  is  No.  8745  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  is  in  fourteen  sizes  for  boy's  from  three  to  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  is  shown  again  on  page  619.  The  golf  cap,  which  is 
No.  846  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents,  is  in  seven  sizes  from  six  to 
seven  and  a  half,  cap  sizes,  or  from  nineteen  inches  and  a 
fourth  to  twenty-three  inches  and  three-fourths,  head  measures. 

This  mackintosh  or  storm  coat  is  made  of  rubber  coating  and 
ins  a  checked  wool  lining.  The  coat  is  altogether  protective 
and  the  cape  is  a  comfortable  as  well  as  stylish  feature  The 
back  is  shaped  with  a  center  seam  that  ends  at  the  top  of  laps, 


8665 


and  side  seams  connect  it 
with  the  fronts,  which  close 
to  the  throat.  The  cape  is 
shaped  by'  long  seams  at  the 
sides  and  fastens  under  the 
high  collar.  The  sleeves  are  comfortably 
close  and  large  patch-pockets  are  a  com¬ 
mendable  feature 

The  golf  cap  is  made  of  dark-blue  cloth. 
The  crown  is  composed  of  pointed  sections, 
and  a  visor  completes  the  cap,  the  crown 
being  caught  to  it  at  the  center. 
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For  stormy  weather  there  could  not  be  a 
moie  satisfactory  coat  ,and  for  its  best  development  cravenette, 
rubber  coating  and  English  wool  coatings  in  checks  or  mixtures 
will  be  chosen,  with  machine-stitching  for  a  finish.  The  cap 
mayr  be  developed  in  cheviot,  serge  or  cloth. 

Figure  D  73.— MISSES’  SKELETON  WATERPROOF  CLOAK. 

Figure  D  73. — This  illustrates  a  Misses’  waterproof  cloak 
The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8566  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is 

in  nine  sizes  for  misses  from 
eight  to  sixteen  years  old. 

This  cloak  may  be  made 
with  one  or  two  capes ;  it  is 
here  represented  made  of 
cravenette.  The  upper  part 
of  the  back  laps  over  the  skirt 
portions  and  the  center  seam 
is  terminated  at  the  top  of 
coat-laps  that  are  closed  with 
buttons  and  button-holes. 
Side-back  seams  complete 
the  close  adjustment  at  the 
back  and  disappear  a  little 
below  the  -waist  under  coat- 
plaits.  The  fronts  are  fitted  smoothly  at  the  sides  by  under-arm 
darts  and  are  closed  in  double-breasted  style  with  buttons  and 
button-holes.  Pocket-laps  conceal  openings  to  large  side-pockets 
that  are  stiched  to  the  fronts  underneath.  A  standing  collar  is 
at  the  neck.  A  removable  cape,  which  may  be  single  or  double, 
is  attached  with  hooks  and  loops;  it  ripples  all  round  and  is 
finished  with  a  rolling  collar  that  in  this  instance  is  worn  standing. 

Pluette  and  cravenette  are  commended  for  cloaks  of  this 
style  and  machine-stitching  is  the  usual  finish. 

The  felt  sailor-hat  is  banded  with  ribbon. 

Figure  D  74.— LADTES’  SKELETON  WATERPROOF  CLOAK. 

Figure  D  74.— This  illustrates  a  Ladies’  cloak.  The  pattern 
which  is  No.  i898  and  costs  Is.  fid.  or  35  cents,  is  in  ten  sizes 
for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty  inches,  bust  measure. 

The. cloak  is  an  excellent  garment  for  stormy  weather  and  is 
here  pictured  made  of  cravenette  and  fin¬ 
ished  with  machine-stitching,  a  plaid  silk 
lining  in  the  cape  and  removable  hood 
giving  a  pleasing  touch  of  color.  The 
loose  fronts  are  closed  at  the  center  with 
buttons  and  button-holes  and  are  joined 
in  shoulder  seams  to  the  short  backs, 
which  are  shaped  by'  a  center  seam.  The 
cloak  has  no  sides  above  the  waist-line 
and  the  backs  are  lengthened  by'  skirt  por¬ 
tions  that  join  the  fronts  in  seams  that 
are  hidden  by  plaits.  The  circular  cape 
extends  well  below  the  hips  and  ripples 
below  the  shoulders,  and  a  hood  on  the 
Capuchin  order  is  a  dressy  feature  of  the 
garment.  The  rolling  collar  is  -worn 
standing  and  the  hood  is  adjusted  over  the 
head.  Rounding  patch-pockets  are  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  fronts  and  are  completed  with  square-cornered  laps. 

Pluette,  cravenette,  rubber  coating  and  sometimes  senre  and 
faucy'  coatings  are  made  up  in  this  manner  for  stormy  weather 
and  the  finish  is  machine-stitching. 

The  hat  is  ail  Alpine. 
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ECONOMY  AND 
THANKSGIVING. 


THE  TEA-CUP. 


There  should  be  true  thanksgiving  in  the  homes  where  com¬ 
fort  reigns  these  November  days.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Winter  coat  of  two  seasons 
ago  must  again  do  duty,  but  if  health 
abides,  bills  are  all  met  and  the  home 
is  secure,  minor  wants  can  be  cheerfully 
ignored.  These  are  days  when  it  is  hard  to  pass  by  the  choice 
bit  of  silk  or  the  charming  picture,  but  the  strength  of  the  home 
depends  upon  the  margin  standing  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger,  and  it  will  not  be  found  there  if  every  craving  be  grati¬ 
fied  and  extravagance  and  waste  be  given  free  rein.  She  who 
earns  her  own  living  in  office,  school  or  shop,  and  having  not 
the  anchorage  that  providing  for  others  gives,  may  boast  of 
independence,  but  is  free  only  when  all  her  bills  are  paid.  If  in 
debt,  the  jubilate  of  these  Thanksgiving  days  is  set  for  her 
in  a  minor  key.  The  young  husband  may  have  extravagant 
tastes,  but  it  is  the  wife  who  is  the  anchor  of  the  home,  and 
largely  in  her  hand  lies  its  financial  safety.  To  see  a  pretty 
bit  of  silver  but  to  possess  it,  to  serve  expensive  dishes  to  her 
guests  when  she  can  ill  afford  it,  is  to  ultimately  land  her  in  the 
midst  of  a  ruined  home.  She  who  foresees  such  downfall  can 
have  small  thanksgiving  these  Autumn  days.  The  wise  woman 
understands  ways  and  means,  and  knows  that  her  allowance 
must  cover  her  living  and  dressing,  with  a  bit  of  a  margin 
besides.  Upon  her,  my  dears,  depends  the  possibility  of  true 
thanksgiving.  A  bit  of  a  sermon?  Only  a  short  one,  for  who 
can  long  be  serious  over  our  cup  of  tea! 

Be  sure  in  serving  tea  to  your  guests  to  offer  it  in  cups  that 
sit  firmly  upon  their  saucers.  When  a 
cup  disregards  the  laws  of  gravitation 
and  is  perched  upon  tiny  legs  or  is  other¬ 
wise  insecure,  you  may  be  sure  that  there 
is  small  comfort  in  its  use.  A  cup  that  “  slides”  in  its  saucer 
is  likely  to  ruin  my  lady’s  gown,  and  woe  betide  the  luckless 
hostess  at  whose  house  such  a  mishap  occurs  !  Neither  should 
a  cup  have  a  fluted,  fancy  edge.  The  cup  that  is  quite  com¬ 
fortable  is  broad  both  at  top  and  bottom — a  dumpy  affair,  in 
fact — and  sits  firmly  in  its  saucer,  making  an  accident  almost 
impossible. 

It  would  seem  that  the  jeweller  has  reached  the  extreme  of 
refined  elegance  in  the  ladies’  watches 
brought  out  for  the  Christmas  trade.  The 
modern  watch  has,  for  one  of  its  charac¬ 
teristics,  thinness.  Even  the  man’s  watch 
is  thin,  and  may  be  worn  with  evening 
dress,  taking  up  but  scanty  room  in  the  vest  pocket.  The 
Christmas  watches  show  a  charming  variety  of  color  and  yet 
are  refined  enough  for  the  most  quiet  tastes.  They  are  invar¬ 
iably  suspended,  chatelaine-fashion,  from  a  pin  that  exactly 
matches  them.  Blue,  pale-green,  red  and  pink  enamel  on  gold 
are  among  the  most  delightful  of  these  fancy  watches,  while  the 
pins,  also  of  the  enamel,  are  often  set  with  precious  stones. 
Color  in  jewelry  was  formerly  considered  vulgar,  but  the  tones 
of  the  new  enamelling  are  exquisite  enough  to  delight  the  most 
refined  taste. 

We  needed  the  lesson  given  us  by  one  of  our  foreign  visitors 
last  Winter  to  show  us  the  beauty  of  the 
line  from  the  chin  to  the  throat.  Certain 

it  is  that  Madame  Eames,  with  her  beau-  thf  nonv 

tifully-poised  head,  the  chin  well  forward,  THE  BODY, 

has  taught  us  a  new  carriage.  “The 

chin  well  in,”  has  been  the  cry  of  those  who  pose  us,  but  she  has 
demonstrated  that  they  are  all  wrong  and  that  “  the  chin,  well 
up  ”  is  the  better  advice.  Madame  Eames  without  that  glorious 
pose  of  her  head  would  not  be  Eames  at  all,  and  she  has  already 
many  imitators.  The  lower  portion  of  the  face  is  beginning 
to  receive  the  attention  due  it.  One  has  but  to  stand  before  a 
8 


FANCY 

WATCHES. 


mirror  with  a  hand  glass  to  see  the  profile  to 
change  from  the  old  pose  to  the  new.  In  gain¬ 
ing  this  graceful,  well-bred  pose,  the  chin  is  held 
high  but  is  not  protruded.  The  head  is  erect, 
almost  thrown  back  a  trifle,  as  if  the  eyes  were 
looking  far,  far  in  front  and  quite  beyond  what 
is  just  at  one’s  feet.  The  curve  thus  secured 
follows  the  Ilogarthian  line  of  beauty.  It  is  a 
fact  that  this  lovely  double  curve  has  been  unap¬ 
preciated  through  a  false  conception  of  the  proper 
carriage  of  the  head.  With  the  chin  held  in,  the  woman  with  a 
full  and  pretty  throat  shows  an  embryo  double  chin  that  is  any¬ 
thing  but  attractive,  while  this  fulness  is  but  to  her  credit  when 
the  head  and  chin  are  held  high.  Even  the  ugly  duckling  with  a 
bad  neck  cannot  fail  to  find  some  compensation  in  this  carriage. 
By-the-way,  I  want  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  ugly  duck¬ 
ling.  She  certainly  merits,  consideration, 
thf  Iin  V  f°r  ^er  she  has  been  made  to 
[r  understand,  through  her  over- honest  kith 

and  kin,  that  she  is  distressingly  plain, 
while  Kathryn  is  the  beauty  of  the 
family.  The  ugly  duckling  is  soothed  by  the  admission  that 
she  is  clever,  but  what  is  cleverness  as  compared  to  beauty! 
Nothing  in  their  eyes,  evidently  !  These  over-candid  people  are 
quite  responsible  for  the  excessive  plainness  of  the  ugly  duck¬ 
ling.  She  has  grown  up  discouraged  from  the  outset  in  regard 
to  her  appearance,  when  all  the  time  she  has  many  good  points 
that  might  be  brought  out.  It  often  happens  that  the  turn  of  a 
ribbon,  a  graceful  hat,  or  a  well-fitted  bodice  suddenly  reveals 
to  disparaging  friends  that  she  has  some  attractiveness  after  all. 
There  are  few  plain  women  who  have  not  charms  of  their  own 
and,  my  dear  homely  friend,  when  you  discover  just  why  you 
looked  so  well  at  that  afternoon  tea,  or  when  attending  that  wed¬ 
ding,  be  wise  and  remember !  It  may  have  been  that  pretty 
stock,  or  the  color  of  that  new  gown,  or  the  arrangement  of 
your  hair,  but  whatever  it  was,  take  courage  !  What  has  been 
done  once  may  be  done  again.  Plain  women  are  often  plain 
because  they  have  no  stock  of  honest  vanity.  The  very  plain 
woman  is  often  shambling,  and  loosely-put-together.  She  is  no 
disbeliever  in  corsets  or  in  properly-fitting  frocks,  yet  she  never 
has  her  corsets  fitted,  and  she  buys  a  short- waisted  corset  when 
a  long-waisted  one  were  best,  while  her  frocks  are  never  made 
tight  enough  to  fit.  The  bands  of  the  skirts  are  too  loose,  and 
the  best-fitting  skirt  in  the  world  will  sag  and  look  dowdy  if 
the  band  is  not  snug.  Even  Venus  would  make  a  sorry  show 
in  some  of  the  garments  that  the  plain  woman  wears.  Take 
account  of  stock,  my  homely  friend,  and  you  will  find  good 
points  that  have  never  been  appreciated,  even  by  yourself. 
Cultivate  a  desire  to  look  your  very  best  always,  and  your 
friends  may  one  of  these  days  wake  to  find  that  the  ugly  duck¬ 
ling  has  turned  out  to  be  a  swan. 

Combs  for  the  coiffure  are  elegant  yet  unobtrusive.  The 
most  beautiful  of  these  hair  ornaments 
are  of  tortoise  shell  mounted  in  gold,  the 
metal  in  open-work  design  showing  the 
shell  underneath.  Much  width  of  comb 
is  not  in  good  taste,  the  tiny  band  at  the  head  of  the  teeth  and 
the  tinier  bit  of  gold  decoration  making  an  article  that  is  elegant 
from  its  quietness. 

When  considering  the  Winter  wardrobe,  it  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  a  black  satin  skirt  will  give  a  good 
return  for  the  money  it  costs.  For  even¬ 
ing  wear,  a  black  chiffon  waist  will  give 
a  festive  tone  to  the  gown,  while  for  teas 
and  calling  generally  a  black  satin  coat 
will  complete  an  elegant  outfit.  For  theatre  wear  or  the  day  at- 
home,  a  fancy  silk  waist  will  suffice  with  the  skirt,  thus  making 
several  combinations  possible  with  this  one  useful  garment. 

For  holding  evening  gloves  in  place,  there  is  a  novelty  called 
the  glove  garter.  It  is  a  narrow  white 
ribbon,  with  a  gold  buckle  so  arranged 
that  it  may  be  drawn  as  tightly  as  neces¬ 
sary.  The  glove  garter  will  hold  the 
longest  glove  in  place  on  the  upper  arm 

and  is  itself  entirely  unobtrusive.  The  tiny  gold  buckle  is  in 
filigree  work  and  of  dull  gold,  and  the  whole  forms  an  attractive 
and  useful  bit  of  jewelry.  EDNA  S.  WITHERSPOON. 


COMBS. 


A  BLACK  SATIN 
SKIRT. 


THE  GLOVE 
GARTER. 
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Thanksgiving  DaY. 

By  MARY  CADWALADER  JONES. 


We  have  all  come  to  consider  the  last  Thursday  in  November 
as  one  of  our  regular  yearly  holidays,  especially  associated  in 
most  communities  with  athletic  games,  and  hailed  everywhere 
as  giving  a  reason  for  family  gatherings  or  a  chance  to  escape 
for  a  few  hours  into  the  country  before  Winter  fairly  closes  in. 
Many  .people  go  to  church  in  the  morning,  to  give  thanks  for  a 
past  year  which  has  been  good  or  which  might  have  been 
worse,  and  the  rest  of  the  day,  so  far  as  feasting  and  general 
enjoyment  are  concerned,  is  a  sort  of  foretaste  of  Christmas. 
It  even  seems  almost  unnecessary  that  the  President  and  the 
Governors  of  the  different  States  should  name  by  proclamation 
a  date  which  is  generally  understood  beforehand  to  be  observed 
as  a  matter  of  course.  But  before  it  comes  round  again,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  look  back  into  our  past  history,  to  see  when 
and  why  this  distinctively  American  festival  was  first  held. 
The  subject  has  been  treated  by  many  historians,  such  as  Palfrey, 
Ellis  and  Brown,  and  especially  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Love,  Jr.,  in  his 
Fast  and  Thanksgiving  Days  of  Mew  England. 

The  Puritan  emigrants  who  came  to  this  country  brought  with 
them  a  stern  hatred  for  all  fasts  and  feasts  associated  with  the 
church  from  which  they  had  cut  themselves  free.  When  Gregory 
the  Great  sent  a  mission  to  the  King  of  Kent  in  the  sixth  century, 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  like  most  nations  of  northern  descent,  had 
their  Yule-feast  and  Yule-log  when  the  Winter  days  were  short¬ 
est,  and  celebrated  each  year  the  return  of  Spring.  Instead  of 
antagonizing  their  converts  by  sweeping  away  the  old  observ¬ 
ances,  the  missionaries  substituted  for  them  the  Christian  festivals 
of  Christmas  and  Easter,  allowing  the  people  to  make  merry 
much  in  the  way  they  had  done  before  that  time,  “  to  the  end 
that,”  as  the  wise  old  Pope  expressed  it,  “  whilst  some  gratifica¬ 
tions  are  outwardly  permitted  them  they  may  the  more  easily 
consent  to  the  inward  consolations  of  the  grace  of  God.” 

For  a  long  time  after  the  Reformation  there  was  much  con¬ 
fusion  in  England  between  the  older  faith  and  the  new.  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  every  reason  for  keeping  on  good  terms  with 
the  Catholic  sovereigns  whom  she  wished  to  outwit  or  con¬ 
ciliate,  and  she  certainly  did  not  inherit,  either  from  her 
father  or  mother,  any  strong  religious  convictions.  That  the 
Pope  should  have  no  authority  within  her  dominions  was  with 
her  the  first  principle  of  the  Reformation,  but  she  was  a  law 
unto  herself  in  things  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal.  On  the 
altar  in  her  private  chapel  tapers  burned  before  the  crucifix; 
she  said  prayers  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  to  the  day  of  her 
death  she  was  never  reconciled  to  a  married  clergy.  Many  of 
the  great  families  throughout  the  country  still  threw  the  weight 
of  their  influence  on  the  side  of  the  ancient  form  of  worship, 
while  the  poor  people,  especially  those  who  tilled  the  broad 
lands  which  had  belonged  to  the  religious  houses,  followed  in 
their  daily  lives  the  rules  which  had  guided  their  fathers  before 
them,  and  amused  themselves  after  the  same  fashion. 

There  was  church-going  on  Sunday  morning,  but  much  danc¬ 
ing  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  holidays  of  the  Catholic  calendar 
were  still  faithfully  observed.  To  the  Puritan  all  this  savored 
of  heathendom  and  idolatry.  He  had  gone  back  to  the  stern 
creed  of  the  Old  Testament,  even  insisting  on  changing  the  name 
of  the  day  of  rest  from  the  heathen  Sunday  to  the  Hebrew  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  jollity  for  its  own  sake  he  rigidly  condemned.  It  was 
even  said  that  he  objected  to  the  national  amusement  of  bull¬ 
baiting,  not  for  the  reason  that  it  gave  pain  to  the  bull,  but 
because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the  people.  He  entirely  disapproved 
of  all  religious  symbolism,  or  even  ritual.  He  did  not  allow  the 
use  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  nor  of  the  ring  in  marriage ;  he 
would  not  bow  the  knee  at  the  communion  table,  although  in  his 
closet  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground  before  God.  Judged  by 
easy  modern  standards,  the  Puritan  character  seems  grim, 
narrow  and  unattractive,  but  to  the  handful  of  men  and  women 
who  faced  exile,  hardship  and  danger  of  death  for  the  sake  of 
their  souls’  freedom  we  in  America  largely  owe  what  is  best  in 
our  national  life  to-day. 

The  little  colony  of  farmers  and  artisans  who  went  to  Holland 
in  1608  probably  meant  to  settle  there  permanently  or  return  to 
England  when  times  should  be  better ;  but  after  twelve  years 
there  still  seemed  no  chance  of  their  being  able  to  go  home 
without  sacrificing  their  principles,  and  life  in  the  Low  Countries 


became  harder  rather  than  easier,  as  the  political  disturbances 
which  resulted  in  the  Thirty  Years’  AVar  increased.  They  were 
also  much  disturbed  because  their  children  were  growing  up 
under  foreign  influences,  and  the  Puritan  historian, "Gov.  Brad¬ 
ford,  says  that  “  some  of  them  became  soldiers,  others  took  upon 
them  far  voyages  by  sea,  and  other  some  worse  courses,  tending 
to  dissoluteness  and  danger  of  their  souls,  to  the  great  grief  of 
their  parents  and  dishonor  of  God.”  So  the  exiles  decided  to 
wander  yet  further,  “even  to  America,”  and  set  themselves  to 
find  a  place  where  they  should  have  complete  religious  freedom. 
The  Dutch  settlers  on  the  Hudson  River  made  them  liberal 
offers  of  free  transportation  and  to  supply  them  with  cattle,  if 
they  would  live  under  Dutch  rule,  but  they  decided  to  settle  in  a 
distinct  body  by  themselves,  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  vast  tract 
claimed  by  the  Virginia  Company  and  under  its  general  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  Mayflower  is  usually  now  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Noah’s 
Ark,  capable  of  holding  any  number  of  passengers,  so  that  it  is 
somewhat  startling  to  remember  that  she  was  only  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  tons  burden,  which  is  less  than  that  of  many 
an  ordinary  coastwise  fishing-boat.  AVlien  we  further  think 
that  one  hundred  and  two  people  were  packed  away  on  board 
of  her  for  sixty-seven  days  it  is  astonishing  that  only  one  man 
died,  and  as  little  Oceanus  Hopkins  was  born  at  sea  the  number 
of  the  ship’s  company  was  the  same  when  at  last,  by  the  early 
dawn  of  the  ninth  of  November,  1620,  they  sighted  a  sandy  and 
well-wooded  shore.  They  had  meant  to  land  somewhere  on  the 
coast  of  what  is  now  New  Jersey,  and  as  they  turned  out  to  be 
on  the  Eastern  side  of  Cape  Cod,  their  captain  was  afterward 
accused  of  having  been  bribed  by  the  Dutch  to  keep  away  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  which  Dutch  traders  had  begun  to 
visit  for  trade.  However  that  may  have  been,  they  steered 
southward,  but  as  they  found  themselves  “  among  perilous 
shoals  and  breakers”  they  turned  back  again  and  decided  tc 
stay  where  they  were.  Now  the  patent  which  they  held  from 
the  Virginia  Company  was  not  good  in  this  unsettled  country, 
nor  was  there  any  other  authority  there,  so  the  grown  men  met 
in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  as  she  lay  in  the  harbor  of  what  is 
now  Provincetown  and  framed  the  first  American  constitution 
for  the  government  of  the  colony. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  first  American  Thanksgiving  fol¬ 
lowed  soon  after.  Mr.  Love  believes  that  the  family  Bible  of 
William  AVhite,  father  of  Peregrine  White,  the  first  child  born 
in  New  England,  has  lately  been  identified  through  some  mar¬ 
ginal  notes  relating  to  the  Mayflower  company.  One  of  these 
reads,  “Son  born  to  Susannah  White,  December  nineteenth, 
1620,  yt  Six  o’clock,  morning.  Next  day  we  meet  for  prayer 
and  thanksgiving.”  This  was  the  third  day  after  the  Pilgrims 
had  anchored  in  Plymouth  Bay,  having  wandered  for  forty  days 
since  they  sighted  land.  Many  of  them  were  in  favor  of  settling 
at  Plymouth,  but  it  was  necessary  that  a  formal  and  final  choice 
should  be  made  by  the  wdiole  company.  While  in  Holland  it 
had  been  their  custom  before  any  serious  action  to  set  apart 
a  special  day  of  prayer,  so  it  is  natural  that  they  should  have 
come  to  their  decision  after  some  religious  service,  followed  by 
such  thanksgiving  as  the  circumstances  would  allow.  Upon  the 
evidence  of  this  entry  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  twentieth 
of  December,  1620,  was  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day  of  New 
England.  The  date  usually  accepted,  however,  is  at  the  end  of 
the  next  October,  when  the  first  harvest  had  been  gathered  in. 

The  AVinter  after  they  landed  was  one  of  great  suffering, 
nearly  half  of  their  number  having  died  between  December  and 
March,  but  in  their  own  words  “  warm  and  fair  weather  came 
at  last,  and  the  birds  sang  in  the  woods  most  pleasantly.”  They 
sowed  six  acres  with  barley  and  peas,  and  twenty  more  with 
Indian  corn  found  in  a  native  storehouse  during  the  Winter, 
which  their  Indian  friend  Squanto  showed  them  how  to  cultivate. 
When  their  simple  crops  were  gathered  in  they  prepared  to  hold 
a  festival,  perhaps  with  wistful  memories  of  the  English  “  har¬ 
vest  homes”  which  they  were  never  to  see  again.  In  an  old 
record,  called  Mourt's  Delation  or  Journal  of  the  Plantation  at 
Plymouth ,  there  is  an  account  which  may  be  quoted  again  :  ‘  ‘  Our 
harvest  being  gotten  in,  our  Governour  sent  foure  men  on  fowl- 
that  so  we  might  iu  after  a  more  speciall  manner  rejoyce 
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together,  after  we  had  gathered  the  fruits  of  our  labours  ;  they 
foure  in  one  day  killed  as  much  fowle  as  with  a  little  helpe, 
beside  served  the  Company  almost  a  weeke,  at  which  time 
amongst  other  Recreations  we  exercised  our  Armes,  many  of 
the  Indians  coming  amongst  us,  and  amongst  the  rest  their 
greatest  King,  Massasoyt,  with  some  ninetie  men,  whom  for 
three  dayes  we  entertained  and  feasted,  and  they  went  out  and 
killed  five  Deere,  which  they  brought  to  the  Plantation  and 
bestowed  on  our  Governour,  and  upon  the  Captaine  and  others.” 

This  evidently  was  a  week  of  rejoicing  and  pleasure,  and  as 
there  were  about  a  hundred  and  forty  people,  including  Mass- 
asoit’s  company,  they  needed  a  goodly  store  of  provisions.  We 
can  form  an  idea  of  what  they  had  from  writings  of  the  time. 
The  Indians  had  taught  them  to  like  oysters  and  had  shown 
them  the  best  kinds  of  fish,  while  there  were  wild  ducks  and 
geese  as  well  as  turkeys,  and  partridges  which  they  broiled  on 
skewers  after  a  hunter’s  fashion,  which  is  still  the  best.  They 
had  brought  seeds  from  the  old  country  for  “  sallet  herbs”  and 
had  already  learnt  to  know  the  squash,  and  we  find  them  men¬ 
tioning  “  pompions,”  from  which  they  may  have  made  the 
ancestors  of  our  pumpkin  pies.  They  also  note  with  approval 
that  the  native  grapes  were  “  very  sweete  and  strong.” 

This  first  real  Thanksgiving  seems  like  the  calm  warmth  of 
Indian  Summer  among  the  bleak  days  of  those  hard  years. 
The  next  one,  1622,  was  full  of  misfortunes ;  other  colonists, 
unthrifty  and  unprovided,  poured  in  on  them  and  ate  up  their 
scanty  store,  and  that  Autumn  they  had  no  chance  for  feasting 
and  no  reason  to  give  thanks.  They  sowed  their  grain  as  usual 
in  April,  1623,  and  by  the  time  the  seed-corn  was  in  the  earth 
their  reserve  supply  was  all  gone  and  for  two  or  three  months 
they  had  “  neither  bread  nor  any  kind  of  corn,”  while  seven 
weeks  of  drought  burnt  up  the  young  crops.  As  the  earth 
refused  to  help  them,  except  by  such  game  as  could  be  found  in 
the  woods,  they  turned  to  the  sea,  and  as  they  had  only  one  boat 
and  one  net,  they  divided  themselves  into  parties,  one  to  go  out 
when  the  other  came  home,  and  there  was  a  rule  that  they 
should  not  come  back  without  supplies,  even  if  they  had  to  stay 
out  five  or  six  days.  Winslow,  one  of  the  colonists,  says  he 
saw  strong  men  staggering  about  at  noon-time  faint  for  want  of 
food,  and  Elder  Brewster  was  found  one  day  sitting  down  to 
table  with  nothing  but  a  platter  of  boiled  clams  and  a  jug  of 
water  before  him.  But  his  spirit  was  unbroken  and  over  this 
meagre  fare  he  gave  thanks  that  he  and  his  were  permitted  “  to 
suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  the  treasures  hid  in 
the  sand.” 

At  last  things  came  to  such  a  pass  that  in  the  end  of  July  a 
day  was  set  apart  for  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayers  for  rain. 
For  eight  or  nine  hours  without  intermission  they  pleaded  and 
strove  with  the  Lord,  and  as  they  left  the  little  fort  which  pro¬ 
tected  their  worship  they  looked  in  each  other’s  faces  as  men  do 
who  see  help  at  hand  when  they  have  been  near  death,  for 
clouds  were  slowly  gathering,  and  before  many  hours  the  rain 
was  falling  gently  and  steadily  upon  the  cracked  and  dusty 
earth.  Day  after  day  it  fell,  till,  in  their  own  words  “it  was 
hard  to  say  whether  their  withered  corn  or  their  drooping  affec¬ 
tions  were  most  revived.”  Winslow  goes  on  :  “Having  these 
many  signs  of  God’s  favour  and  acceptation,  we  thought  it 
would  be  great  ingratitude  if  secretly  we  should  smother  up  the 
same,  or  content  ourselves  with  private  thanksgiving  for  that 
which  by  private  prayer  could  not  be  obtained.  And,  therefore, 
another  solemn  day  was  set  apart,  wherein  we  returned  glory, 
honour  and  praise,  with  all  thankfulness.”  This  second  Thanks¬ 
giving  was  on  the  thirtieth  of  July,  1623,  and  a  few  days  after¬ 
ward  the  ship  Anne,  followed  soon  by  the  Little  James,  came 
safe  into  harbour  with  fresh  stores  and  new  colonists,  some  of 
whom  were  old  friends. 

It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  dwell  on  these  first  Thanksgiving 
Days  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  because  they  show  plainly  why 
the  descendants  of  these  men  should  hold  with  tenacious  pride 
to  a  celebration  which  proclaims  the  stock  from  which  they 
sprang.  In  the  other  New  England  colonies  feasts  had  been 
appointed  by  the  churches  from  time  to  time,  for  various  reasons, 
but  it  appears  that  Connecticut  was  the  first  to  keep  a  yearly 
harvest  festival,  an  example  soon  generally  followed,  although 
the  different  communities  did  not  always  choose  the  same  day. 
By  degrees  Thanksgiving  came  to  take  the  place  which  Christ¬ 
mas  had  held  in  old  England,  although  very  differently  observed, 
as  for  a  hundred  years  after  it  was  established  it  was  not  at  all 
what  we  might  have  expected  from  the  first  cheerful  celebration 
at  Plymouth.  Amusements  were  contrary  to  law  everywhere. 
There  were  two  long  church  services  for  some  time,  but  at  last 
the  dinner,  which  came  between,  crowded  the  second  service 


out,  which  must  have  been  to  the  relief  of  the  younger  people. 
There  was  always  a  family  gathering,  and  sometimes  guests  as 
well,  and  they  had  wild  turkey  or  a  haunch  of  venison,  but  no 
such  elaborate  feasting  as  became  the  rule  later.  A  curious 
incident  of  one  of  these  dinners  is  found  in  the  journal  of  the 
Rev.  Lawrence  Conan t,  of  Danvers,  Connecticut,  who  wrote  in 
1714:  “When  ye  services  at  ye  meeting  house  were  ended  ye 
council  and  other  dignitaries  were  entertained  at  ye  house  of 
Mr.  Epes,  on  ye  hill  near  by,  and  we  had  a  bountiful  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner  with  bear’s  meat  and  venison,  the  last  of  which 
was  a  fine  buck,  shot  in  ye  woods  near  by.  Ye  bear  was  killed 
in  Lynn  woods,  near  Reading.  After  ye  blessing  was  craved  by 
Mr.  Garrick,  of  Wrentham,  word  came  that  ye  buck  was  shot  on 
ye  Lord’s  Day  by  Pequot,  an  Indian,  who  came  to  Mr.  Epes 
with  a  lye  in  his  mouth,  like  Ananias  of  old.  Ye  council  there¬ 
fore  refused  to  eat  ye  venison;  but  it  was  afterwards  decided 
that  Pequot  should  receive  forty  stripes  save  one,  for  lying  and 
profaning  ye  Lord’s  Day,  and  restore  Mr.  Epes  ye  cost  of  ye 
deer,  and  considering  this  a  just  and  righteous  sentence  on  ye 
sinful  heathen,  and  that  a  blessing  had  been  craved  on  ye  meat, 
ye  council  all  partook  of  it  but  Mr.  Shepard,  whose  conscience 
was  tender  on  ye  point  of  ye  venison.”  Poor  Pequot’s  back 
was  doubtless  also  tender,  and  one’s  sympathy  rather  goes  out 
to  “ye  sinful  heathen.” 

The  colonies  in  Virginia  and  further  South,  were  under  the 
religious  government  of  the  Church  of  England,  keeping  her 
fasts  and  festivals,  and  there  were  also  many  Episcopalians  in 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  Quakers  and  Lutherans,  while  what  is 
now  New  York  had  been  first  settled  and  ruled  by  the  Dutch,  so 
that  its  customs  were  different  and  distinctive.  It  therefore 
happens  that  while  we  find  constant  mention  in  the  records  of 
the  last  century  of  days  appointed  by  the  local  authorities  for 
prayer  or  praise,  and  one  of  the  latter  usually  toward  the  end  of 
the  year,  there  was  no  concerted  or  national  action.  In  the 
Autumn  of  1775  Thanksgivings  were  ordered  as  usual  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  New  Hampshire,  but  as  the  Governor  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Gen.  Gage,  held  sullenly  aloof,  the  Provincial  Congress  at 
Cambridge  took  matters  into  its  own  hand,  ami  the  proclamation 
appointing  December  fifteenth,  with  the  sturdy  signature  of  John 
Plancock,  President,  was  the  first  document  of  the  kind  issued 
without  the  usual  heading  of  the  Royal  arms  and  the  legend 
“God  save  the  King.” 

The  camps  and  councils  of  the  Revolution  brought  men  C 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  it  was  a  great  force  in 
the  development  of  social  life.  Three  fasts  were  set  by  the 
Continental  Congress  before  the  first  Thanksgiving,  but  that  was 
one  not  to  be  forgotten.  Burgoyne  had  surrendered,  which 
meant  that  he  could  not  shut  the  New  England  colonies  off  from 
the  South  by  holding  the  Hudson  River.  A  committee  of  three 
was  chosen,  Samuel  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  Richard  Henry 
Lee  of  Virginia,  and  Daniel  Roberdeau  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Adams  probably  drew  up  the  proclamation  by  which  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  appointed  Thursday,  the  eighteenth  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1777,  for  a  solemn  thanksgiving;  Washington  was  then 
with  his  army  at  Valley  Forge,  and  his  order  for  the  day  runs: 
“To-morrow  being  the  day  set  apart  by  the  honorable  Congress 
for  Public  Thanksgiving  and  praise, and  duty  calling  us  devoutly 
to  express  our  grateful  acknowledgments  to  God  for  the  mani¬ 
fold  blessings  he  has  granted  us,  the  General  directs  that  the 
army  remain  in  its  present  quarters,  and  that  the  chaplains  per¬ 
form  divine  services  with  their  different  corps  and  brigades,  and 
earnestly  exhorts  all  officers  and  soldiers  whose  absence  is  not 
indispensably  necessary  to  attend  with  reverence  the  solemnities 
of  the  day.” 

That  was  our  first  national  Thanksgiving  Day,  but  it  was  not 
followed  by  one  each  year.  As  time  went  on  one  State  after 
another  made  it  a  custom  to  keep  an  Autumn  holiday,  New 
York,  for  instance,  having  done  so  since  1817,  but  it  was  not 
until  Abraham  Lincoln  appointed  the  twenty-sixth  of  November, 
1863,  that  the  day  now  universally  kept  was  nationally  acknow¬ 
ledged. 

There  is  surely  something  about  this  celebration  which  raises 
it  above  an  ordinary  holiday  and  puts  upon  Americans  a  respon¬ 
sibility.  Whether  we  look  back  at  the  little  group  of  Pil¬ 
grims  giving  thanks  in  the  wilderness,  or  at  the  General  stand¬ 
ing  among  his  half  starved  soldiers  in  the  snow,  or  at  the  man 
who  laid  down  his  life  for  his  country,  we  find  examples  which 
we  cannot  set  aside  without  ingratitude.  It  is  easy  to  sneer  &v 
our  forefathers  as  grim,  or  laugh  at  them  as  old-fashioned, 
but  every  American  man  and  woman  should  remember  that  we 
owe  our  pleasure  to  their  pain,  and  that  we  are  each  and  all  oi 
us  bound  for  their  sakes  to  keep  our  national  honor  clean. 
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“^OSEAA^Y,  THAT’S  FOP(  I^EAEAg^ANCE.” 

By  HARRIET  RIDDLE  DAVIS,  Author  of  “In  Sight  of  the  Goddess,”  “The  Chapel  of  Ease,”  “Gilbert  Elgar’s  Son,”  etc. 


Nowhere  throughout  the  whole  vast  granite  building  was  the 
pulse  of  the  great  department  and  the  pulse  of  the  Government 
more  keenly  felt  than  in  the  division  and  in  the  immediate  room 
where  Mrs.  Deniston  was  employed.  A  long  succession  of 
rooms  opened  one  behind  the  other  by  means  of  slatted  half-doors 
that  swung  to  and  fro  incessantly  on  noiseless  hinges.  The 
movements  of  the  clerks  and  messengers,  and  even  of  the  chief 
himself,  were  all  as  unceasing  and  as  noiseless  *as  the  swinging 
doors,  and  throughout  order,  method  and  precaution  reigned 
supreme,  for  here  Uncle  Sam  signed  and  issued  the  crisp  new 
legal  tenders  that  constantly  went  forth  into  the  scramble  of  the 
money  marts  of  the  world,  only  to  find  their  way  back  again, 
travel-stained,  torn  and  draggled,  to  be  redeemed,  then  can¬ 
celled  and  destroyed  in  guarded  silence. 

In  one  of  the  big  rooms  of  this  important  division  Mrs.  Denis¬ 
ton  had  her  desk — “  R.  Deniston,”  as  she  always  signed  herself 
on  the  pay  rolls,  and  as  the  few  and  far  between  letters  that 
came  toiler  at  the  department  were  always  addressed.  Just 
what  “R”  stood  for  before  her  name  her  fellow-clerks  would 
have  liked  to  know.  Not  that  the  men  clerks  cared  what  her 
name  was,  so  long  as  they  could  look  upon  her  fair  face,  but 
the  women  throughout  that  division  wanted  to  know  where  she 
came  from  and  all  about  her.  True,  they  knew  that  she  had 
been  appointed  from  Georgia,  hut  was  she  a  wddow  ?  Or  had 
she  ever  been  really  married  at  all  ? 

When  she  first  came  to  the  department  several  years  before 
some  one  had  the  temerity  to  question  her  about  a  possible  Mr. 
Deniston.  She  had  replied  calmly,  in  a  way  that  might  mean 
everything  or  nothing : 

“  I  was  deprived  of  a  husband’s  care  some  years  ago.” 

This  left  them  just  where  they  were  before,  and  they  had  to 
admit  that  the  reply  had  been  a  masterpiece  of  evasion.  Once 
she  was  asked  her  Christian  name,  and  her  reply  came : 

“  I  am  generally  called  Mary.” 

But  as  everybody  knew  that  Mary  does  not  begin  with  R,  this 
was  manifestly  also  a  diplomatic  reply.  No  doubt  Colonel 
Wilmay,  the  chief  of  the  division,  knew  her  name  and  her  whole 
story,  but  his  lips  were  ever  guarded. 

And  so  for  several  years,  half-shrouded  in  mystery,  and 
silence,  Mrs.  Deniston  remained  in  the  department,  rising  higher 
and  higher  in  her  work  and  her  pay — upon  what  stepping- 
stones  there  were  those  who  professed  to  be  dubious,  though 
Colonel  Wilmay  had  been  heard  fo  say  that  she  had  always 
accomplished  more  work  than  any  other  clerk  in  his  division. 
But  then  Colonel  Wilmay  was  known  to  favor  Mrs.  Deniston  to 
an  unusual  degree. 

Certain  it  is  that  Mrs.  Deniston  always  finished  her  allotted 
task  before  the  others,  and  there  was  something  in  her 
unruffled  appearance  at  the  end  of  the  day’s  work  that  was  the 
envy  of  all  the  women  in  the  room.  She  would  lean  her  head 
against  the  high  upright  back  of  her  swinging  chair  a  whole 
hour  before  the  department  closed,  and  with  not  a  ripple  of  her 
soft  hair  limp  or  out  of  place.  Her  face  was  often  pale  and 
weary-looking,  which  the  men  thought  made  her  seem  almost 
spiritualized  and  which  the  women  said  made  her  look  forty 
years  old.  But  pale  and  tired  though  she  might  be,  she  was 
ever  ready  to  undertake  any  extra  work  that  might  come  in  late 
demanding  immediate  attention  and  keeping  her  after  hours  in 
the  great  solemn,  silent  building.  Colonel  Wilmay  would  come 
to  her  with  an  anxious  look  and  a  hurried  question : 

“Can  you  undertake  these  vouchers  as  late  as  it  is,  Mrs. 
Deniston  ?  ” 

Her  reply  always  came  promptly  and  graciously  : 

“  I  am  right  glad  to  undertake  it,  Colonel  Wilmay ;  my  work 
is  all  out  of  the  way.”  And  there  was  a  soft,  lingering  Southern 
cadence  in  her  voice  that  dwelt  in  the  memory  long  after  she 
ceased  to  speak. 

But  when  Colonel  Wilmay  approached  her  desk  late  one 
warm  Autumn  day  to  prefer  his  usual  request,  he  found  her 
with  her  head  bent  low  upon  her  arms  and  her  arms  resting 
upon  the  desk  before  her.  Her  attitude  expressed  dejection 
and  abandonment  of  some  sort. 

“  Why,  my  dear  lady,  what  is  the  matter?”  exclaimed  he  in 
shocked  surprise  ;  then  he  asked  quickly,  “  Are  you  ill  ?  ” 


She  raised  her  head  and  said,  with  no  attempt  at  a  smile, 

“Ill  in  mind  only,  Colonel  Wilmay.  I  have  heard  news  from 
my  old  home  in  Georgia  that  has  upset  me.” 

“  Well  then,  put  on  your  things  and  go  home;  I  will  excuse 
you.” 

Mrs.  Deniston  rose  gratefully  and  prepared  to  obey.  She  put 
away  her  papers  and  locked  up  the  drawers  of  her  desk,  while 
a  sly  intimation  ran  around  the  room : 

“  R.  Deniston’s  going  home.  I  wonder  what’s  up?”  was 
'whispered. 

And  the  whispering  continued  wdiile  she  drew  on  her  gloves, 
nor  ceased  until  she  stepped  out  of  the  room.  She  passed  down 
the  endless  stone  corridors,  down  the  massive  stone  stairs,  past 
open  doors  all  full  with  their  teeming,  throbbing  life,  past  knots 
of  men  talking  in  low  tones,  past  swift  messengers,  and  finally 
past  the  door-keeper,  who  swung  the  door  behind  her  noise¬ 
lessly.  When  she  emerged  into  the  light  outside  it  seemed  as 
though  the  sun  had  chilled  her,  for  she  shivered  as  she  walked 
dully  up  the  street,  not  seeing,  not  hearing  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  rush  about  her.  She  made  her  way  to  the  park,  the  old 
historic  park  whose  majestic  trees  gave  her  their  falling  leaves 
for  shelter,  and  upon  a  bench  she  dropped  down  to  try  to  think 
out  a  way  and  means  of  escape  from  the  tangle  of  her  life. 

He  was  here  in  the  very  town  with  her  !  That  was  the  thing 
that  rang  loud  and  clear  above  everything  else.  John  Deniston 
was  here  in  Washington  !  And  she  glanced  hurriedly  around  the 
deserted  park  as  though  expecting  to  see  him  step  from  the 
shadow  of  the  nearest  tree  or  from  behind  the  statue  of  “  Old 
Hickory.” 

What  should  she  do  ?  Should  she  resign  her  position  and  go 
away  ?  She  had  no  home,  no  refuge,  no  friends  save  the  few 
evanescent  ones  she  had  made  among  the  smart  set  of  the  town 
that  had  in  some  unaccountable  wdiim  taken  her  up,  for  wfflat 
reason  she  could  not  determine.  They  had  opened  their  arms 
to  her.  They  had  not  asked  her  whether  she  was  maid,  wife  or 
widow.  They  had  not  tried  to  penetrate  the  story  of  her  life. 
The  tragedy  of  her  mistakes  was  not  known  or  desired,  and  she 
had  been  grateful  and  almost  happy.  And  now  John  Deniston, 
in  his  new  role,  his  new  dignity,  was  here.  They  could  not 
help  but  meet.  Some  part  of  the  truth  would  leak  out,  and 
there  was  no  way  for  her  but  to  resign  and  go  forth  again  to 
seek  her  fortune. 

She  lowered  her  parasol  over  her  eyes  to  avoid  a  possible 
salutation  or  recognition  from  any  chance  acquaintance,  and 
gave  herself  up  to  a  bitter  review  of  the  different  events  and 
acts  of  her  life  which  had  drawn  and  hurried  her  into  one 
crowning  mistake.  She  thought  with  peculiar  anguish  of  the 
contents  of  a  newspaper  mailed  to  her  from  her  far-away  home 
in  Georgia,  which  lay  in  her  desk  at  the  office  folded  into 
the  smallest  possible  compass  and  kept  rigidly  under  lock  and 
key.  It  set  forth  the  details  of  the  contest  for  election  of  John 
Deniston  for  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was  accused  by  his 
enemies  of  every  political  trickery  known  to  a  politician.  He 
was  charged  with  bribing  the  Legislature  to  secure  his  election, 
but,  worse  than  this,  the  alleged  desertion  of  his  beautiful  wife 
was  made  the  theme  of  virulent  attack.  She  was  said  to  have 
been  abandoned  by  him,  after  he  had  ill-used  her,  and  the  details 
of  the  wife’s  trials  were  duly  given.  He  had  married  her  when 
she  was  a  young,  ignorant  girl  and  had  taken  her  to  his  isolated, 
gloomy  plantation,  and  there  had  left  her  almost  during  the 
honeymoon  while  he  went  off  roystering  on  a  so-called  political 
campaign  with  men  of  known  dishonesty  and  others  who  could 
not  even  be  named.  He  had  finally  deserted  her  altogether.  All 
this  was  set  forth  in  that  Georgia  newspaper. 

Mrs.  Deniston  shut  her  hands  together  suddenly  at  the  thought 
of  this  terrible  story,  given  to  the  public  in  all  its  details,  not 
one  word  of  which  was  true,  and  not  one  word  of  which  could 
she  set  aright  unless  she  came  forth  and  branded  herself. 

She  went  on  to  recall  all  the  bitterne'ss  of  her  marriage :  the 
misunderstandings,  her  jealousies,  his  impatience  and  utter 
inability  to  comprehend  her,  her  young  ignorance  and  imperi¬ 
ousness,  her  demands  on  him.  Her  cheek  burned  when  she 
recalled  how  once  she  had  kept  him  with  her  down  on  the 
bayou  in  Louisiana  for  several  days  on  some  trival  pretext,  just 
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to  test  her  power  and  dominance ;  and  his  absence  at  that  time 
had  cost  him  his  election  to  the  Legislature.  And  finally  after¬ 
wards,  when  he  was  running  for  Governor,  the  opposition  paper 
had  published  a  story  impugning  his  moral  integrity,  which  she 
had  read  and  chosen  to  believe,  and  he  had  shut  his  lips  together, 
obstinately  refusing  either  to  affirm  or  deny ;  and  then  had  fol¬ 
lowed  terrible  scenes  of  recrimination,  and  she  in  hot  Southern 
rage  and  suspicion  had  left  him  and  gone  across  the  whole 
length  of  the  State  to  her  father’s  plantation,  declaring  that  she 
should  never  return  to  him  until  he  owned  to  the  truth  of  the 
story.  He  had  remained  silent.  He  had  not  sought  her  nor 
asked  her  to  return. 

She  remembered  the  fruitless  journeys  and  efforts  made  by 
her  father  to  patch  up  the  quarrel ;  his  inability  to  do  so  had 
shortened  his  life.  And  the  tears  welled  up  to  Mrs.  Deniston’s 
eyes  and  dropped  to  her  cheeks  unheeded. 

John  Deniston  had  been  elected  Governor  in  spite  of  the 
attacks  upon  him.  She  should  never  forget  the  speeches  and 
rejoicing  of  that  day,  for  she  had  ridden  in  some  blind  hope 
back  across  the  State  to  the  Capital  to  witness,  unseen  and 
unknown,  his  installation.  She  could  see  him  now,  with  a  face 
as  pale  as  death,  taking  the  oath.  He  had  looked  so  young, 
with  his  head  thrown  back  and  his  hand  uplifted,  for  the  men 
of  the  South  to-day  are  young  and  achieve  their  greatness  wlide 
others  are  just  entering  the  race.  There  had  been  deep  lines  in 
his  face,  and  his  address  had  lacked  the  eloquence  and  fire  for 
which  he  had  been  justly  famed.  Then  she  remembered  how 
drizzling  and  warm  the  day  had  been,  and  how  black  with 
despair  she  had  felt  when  she  realized  how  utterly  an  alien  and 
an  outcast  she  was— which  was  none  the  easier  to  bear  because 
she  had  wrought  her  own  ruin  and  desolation. 

After  that  day  affairs  on  the  plantation  had  gone  from  bad  to 
worse.  Money  difficulties  beset  her  on  all  sides,  and  in  a  few 
months,  unable  to  keep  up  the  struggle,  the  plantation  had  gone 
under  the  hammer.  Then  John  Deniston  sent  his  lawyer  to  her 
to  tell  her  that  he  had  deeded  to  her  a  portion  of  his  property  for 
her  use  and  maintenance.  She  had  refused  it  imperiously,  and 
had  gathered  up  the  few  things  that  remained  to  her  out  of  the 
wreck  of  her  father’s  property  and  had  come  to  Washington  to 
seek  employment,  and  had  found  it. 

Here  she  had  been  ever  since,  living  the  first  year  or  so  almost 
in  oblivion,  until  enticed  to  appear  at  social  gatherings  and 
functions,  at  one  of  which  she  had  bounded  into  fame.  She 
had  been  called  upon  to  contribute  something  impromptu  to  the 
amusement  of  the  smart  men  and  women  present,  and  she  had 
astonished  and  delighted  them  by  giving  them  the  mysterious 
“  Juba  dance”  of  the  far  Southern  negroes,  bending  and  swaying 
in  abandonment  with  the  rhythm  of  the  chant,  which  she  sang 
in  a  vibrating  voice.  She  had  become  popular  at  once  and  was 
in  demand  everywhere,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  she  was  a 
poor,  obscure  department  clerk  no  longer  in  her  first  youth. 

But  all  this  advantaged  her  absolutely  nothing  in  the  face  of 
what  was  impending.  John  Deniston’s  contest  for  election  had 
finally  resulted  in  his  favor  and  he  was  the  bearer  of  credentials 
from  the  State  of  Georgia  as  a  duly  elected  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  he  would  take  his  seat  in  early 
December,  which  was  barely  three  weeks  off.  There  was  that 
cruelly  false  story  of  his  deserted  wife  which  would  be  copied 
into  the  Northern  papers  and  would  be  hawked  all  over  the 
country.  How  could  she  prevent  it  ? 

Life  had  been  very  hard  for  her,  and  she  saw  things  with 
sadly  different  eyes— oh,  how  sadly  different!  To  her  vision 
now  John  Deniston  stood  out  another  man  altogether.  The 
conspicuous  leader  of  a  state  faction,  he  had  had  boundless 
ambition,  and  she  should  have  stood  beside  him  and  have  put 
herself  forward  as  his  champion  in  his  time  of  trial  when  false 
stories  were  told  of  him.  She  should  have  believed  in  him,  in 
his  good  name,  in  his  honor.  Here  Mrs.  Deniston  rose  to  her 
feet,  shut  her  hands  together  in  a  fierce  way,  then  sat  back 
again  suddenly  in  overwhelming  despair. 

It  seemed  as  though  in  fancy  she  could  hear  her  name  called 
in  the  old  way,  the  name  which  nowadays  she  neither  spoke  nor 
wrote,  the  pretty,  old-fashioned  name  which  he  used  to  linger 
over  in  the  days  before  her  jealous  fancy  had  built  up  barriers 
between  them,  and  before  his  ardor  had  cooled,  and  which  she 
had  tried  to  bury  out  of  sight  and  sound.  She  had  trembled 
through  all  the  dreary  years,  fearing  that  suit  might  be  entered 
against  her  which  should  take  from  her  her  last  right  to  his 
name,  but  none  had  ever  come,-  He  was  in  Washington  now. 
She  would  be  asked  awkward  questions  when  the  indentity  of 
names  should  finally  attract  the  notice  of  the  smart  world.  What 
should  she  do  ?  Where  could  she  hide  herself  ? 


In  her  agitation  and  misery  she  cast  aside  her  parasol  and 
looked  about  as  if  seeking  escape,  and  in  so  doing  saw  that  she 
was  observed  and  by  one  she  would  rather  had  not  found  her 
sitting  there  as  though  for  a  rendezvous.  It  was  Mr.  Hackett, 
who  had  been  following  her  about  persistently  ever  since  the 
memorable  “Juba  dance”  which  had  marked  her  entrance  into 
the  smart  world. 

Mrs.  Deniston  rose  to  her  feet  quickly,  smoothed  from  her 
face  every  trace  of  her  recent  agitation,  and  met  him  with  the 
utmost  serenity.  He  spoke  with  quick  eagerness,  while  he 
stood  with  uncovered  head. 

“Ah,  Mrs.  Deniston,  I  could  not  be  sure  it  was  you,  though  I 
thought  I  knew  your  parasol.  What  a  warm  day  this  is  for 
November?  By  the  way,  I  have  just  come  from  Chamberlin’s, 
where  I  was  lunching.  You  know  it  is  a  great  meeting  place 
for  politicians,  and  I  met  a  new  man  from  Georgia,  Senator 
Deniston.  Is  he  a  relative  of  yours?” 

It  had  come  at  last !  This  was  the  beginning,  and  the  end 
was  already  in  sight.  Mrs.  Deniston  rallied  all  her  forces,  and, 
looking  up  smilingly  into  his  face,  said: 

“Why,  Mr.  Hackett,  I  believe  there  is  some  sort  of  connec¬ 
tion  between  Senator  Deniston  and  me,  but  it  is  so  distant,  so 
many  times  removed,  that  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  degree. 
But  you  know,  of  course,  that  the  whole  South  is  related.  Are 
you  going  to  the  meet  at  the  Country  Club  this  afternoon?” 

She  asked  this  question  as  she  turned  with  him  into  one  of 
the  broad,  pebbled  walks  of  the  park.  They  strolled  about  for  a 
time,  and  then  she  was  persuaded  to  go  on  his  gay  coach  to  the 
Country  Club  for  tea.  And  no  one  of  all  that  crowd  was  so 
light-hearted,  so  free  from  thought  for  the  morrow  as  she. 

When  that  day  had  passed  and  many  more  besides,  and 
Autumn  had  merged  into  Winter,  with  Congress  in  full  session 
and  the  social  season  well  on,  and  still  Mrs.  Deniston  had  not 
met  the  new  Senator  from  Georgia,  she  breathed  more  freely. 

But  another  danger,  as  unexpected  as  it  was  sudden,  sprang 
up  in  her  path  and  threatened  her.  In  January,  when  the  world 
wore  its  fairest  Winter  aspect  with  no  bleak  weather  topping 
the  air,  a  rumor  spread  through  the  department  that  changes 
were  to  be  made,  and  that  Mrs.  Deniston’s  name  was  among  the 
list  of  those  to  be  dropped  from  the  pay  rolls. 

Colonel  Wilmay  was  greatly  concerned  and  said  to  Mrs. 
Deniston :  “lam  afraid  this  is  only  too  true.  Can  you  bring 
any  strong  influence  to  bear  upon  the  Secretary?” 

“I  don’t  know;'”  replied  she  with  pale  face,  “my  chief 
influence  in  Congress  is  gone.” 

“Well,  why  not  try  the  new  Senator  from  Georgia?  They 
say  he  has  some  strong  pull  with  the  Administration ;  and,  by- 
the-way,  he  is  probably  a  relation  of  yours,  is  he  not  ?  ” 

“Colonel  Wilmay,  I  cannot  approach  Senator  Deniston.  I 
shall  have  to  take  my  chances,  I  fear.” 

Mrs.  Deniston  spoke  decidedly  and  with  agitation.  Colonel 
Wilmay  looked  at  her  keenly  and  thought  to  himself:  “Poor 
child,  there  is  some  sad  story  in  her  life.  I  will  see  what  I 
can  do.” 

They  talked  a  little  longer,  but  Mrs.  Deniston  seemed  to  take 
a  very  hopeless  view  of  her  case  and  ur^ed  Colonel  Wilmay  not 
to  distress  himself  about  her. 

“  But  I'may  help  you  if  I  can,  Mrs.  Deniston?  And  I  think  I 
can.” 

“Yes,  if  you  can,  Colonel,  and  my  heart  will  be  grateful  to 
you.” 

That  day  Colonel  Wilmay  had  an  interview  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  He  mentioned  Mrs.  Deniston,  setting  forth  her  great 
ability  in  her  work,  her  promotions,  and  the  value  she  was  in 
his  division.  But  the  Secretary’s  reply  was  the  oft-heard,  well- 
known  one — 

“  Iteally,  Wilmay,  I  should  like  to  oblige  you,  but  I  cannot 
interfere  in  the  personnel  of  the  clerks ;  it  is  out  of  my  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  You,  of  course,  understand  how  it  is  ?  ” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  1  do  understand,  but  I  had 
hoped—” 

Colonel  Wilmay  did  not  say  what  he  had  hoped.  He  under¬ 
stood  only  too  well  the  Secretary’s  reply.  He  had  not  pulled 
the  right  string,  that  was  all.  As  he  turned  from  the  door  in 
disappointment,  with  a  baffled  expression  on  his  face,  he 
encountered  on  the  threshold  a  veteran  politician,  old  in  depart¬ 
ment  craft,  who  volunteered  a  bit  of  advice. 

“I  say,  Wilmay,  if  you  want  to  work  the  Secretary,  apply  to 
John  Deniston,  the  new  Senator.  He  has  some  hold  here  in  the 
department.  I  haven’t  got  to  the  bottom  of  it  yet,  but  you  try 
it  on  and  see.” 

Colonel  Wilmay  pondered  on  this  name  of  John  Deniston.  It 
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was  curious  tnat  it  should  be  the  same  as  that  borne  by  Mrs. 
Deniston,  and  that  she  should  have  avoided  answering  his  very 
natural  question  of  her  relationship  to  this  new  Senator.  lie 
could  well  understand  that  she  was  not  a  woman  who  could 
approach  a  politician,  even  under  the  press  of  her  own  necessi¬ 
ties  ;  so  he  would  go  to  this  man  and  see  what  could  be  done. 

That  same  day,  while  looking  after  a  bill  that  was  before  the 
Senate  which  had  to  do  with  The  department,  Colonel  Wilmay 
sent  in  his  card  to  Senator  Deniston  and  waited  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  room  in  keen  expectation.  Soon  Senator  Deniston  came, 
walking  across  the  lobby  looking  to  right  and  left  in  search  of 
his  visitor. 

Colonel  Wilmay  thought  he  had  seldom  seen  a  more  striking 
looking  man.  He  had  a  smooth,  strong  face  marked  with 
keen,  clear  lines.  His  hair  was  a  trifle  longer  than  men  usually 
wear  it,  and  was  tinged  with  gray.  He  came  straight  to  the 
Colonel  and  said  with  cordial  frankness, 

“  Colonel  Wilmay,  what  can  I  do  for  you?  ” 

“  Senator  Deniston,  I  am  in  charge  of  the  office  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have  in  my  employ  a  clerk  from 
your  State  who  is  threatened  with  dismissal  for  no  other  cause 
than  that  her  place  is  probably  desired  for  some  one  else.  You,  of 
course,  know  how  these  things  are  done  here  in  the  departments, 
where  pressure  is  continually  brought  to  bear.  She  is  valuable 
to  me,  and  I  am  powerless  in  her  behalf.  I  have  come  to  you 
hoping  to  gain  your  ear  and  your  kind  influence.” 

“Well,  Colonel  Wilmay,  I  don’t  know  that  I  can  do  any¬ 
thing.  I  know  the  Secretary  well,  but  I  am  a  new  man  and 
don’t  believe  I  would  have  any  weight  with  the  department. 
Still,  a  woman  from  my  own  State  is  entitled  to  my  help.  Who 
is  she  ?  What  is  her  name  ?  ” 

“  Her  name  is  Deniston,  Mrs.  Deniston.” 

“Mrs.  Deniston,  and  from  Georgia ?  Good  God  !  ” 

This  exclamation  escaped  John  Deniston’s  lips  in  fierce  sur¬ 
prise  ;  then  he  realized  that  Colonel  Wilmay  was  looking  at  him 
keenly.  He  walked  quickly  to  one  of  the  deep  embrasured  win¬ 
dows  which  form  small  retiring  recesses,  and  beckoned  Colonel 
Wilmay  to  him.  He  spoke  rapidly  and  with  an  alert  interest : 

“  Colonel  Wilmay,  tell  me  about  this  Mrs.  Deniston.  How 
long  has  she  been  in  the  department  ?  Why  is  she  there  ?  And 
what  is  her  full  name?  Excuse  these  questions,  but  they  are 
important.” 

‘  ‘  Mrs.  Deniston  has  been  five  or  six  years  in  the  department. 
She  is  there  obviously  because  she  has  no  other  means  of  subsis¬ 
tence.  She  is  a  beautiful  woman  of  perhaps  thirty.  I  do  not 
know  her  full  name.  She  never  signs  herself  other  than  ‘  R. 
Deniston.’  ” 

John  Deniston’s  face  was  pale  and  he  had  pressed  his  lips 
tightly  together.  He  nodded  his  head  in  quick  jerks  while 
Colonel  Wilmay  enumerated  these  brief  details.  He  asked  a 
few  more  questions  touching  her  identity  in  a  manner  which 
seemed  already  assured  of  the  answers,  and  when  they  were 
given  as  expected  he  said  abruptly:  “Colonel  Wilmay,  this 
Mrs.  Deniston  shall  not  be  removed.  1  will  charge  myself  to 
see  that  she  is  not  molested.  In  three  days  I  will  send  you  a 
positive  assurance  of  this.  Until  then,  say  nothing  !  ” 

They  shook  hands  and  parted.  Colonel  Wilmay  left  the  com¬ 
mittee  room  knowing  full  well  that  he  was  treading  closely 
upon  the  secret  of  two  lives.  Senator  Deniston  walked  straight 
to  the  cloak  room,  hastily  gathered  up  his  top-coat  and  hat,  and 
plunged  out  into  the  corridors  past  men  who  tried  to  button¬ 
hole  him,  past  women  who  wanted  government  positions,  past 
lobbyists  and  politicians,  out  across  the  rotunda,  down  the 
stone  stairs  to  the  regions  below,  and  thence  into  the  crisp, 
sparkling  January  air. 

His  mind  was  in  a  perfect  tumult.  She,  his  wife,  Rosemary, 
was  here  in  this  very  town.  She  was  a  clerk  in  a  department 
working  for  her  daily  bread.  This  to  him,  with  his  Southern 
notions  of  what  was  fitting  for  women,  was  galling  beyond 
everything.  She  was  poor,  destitute  even.  She  had  refused  to 
touch  the  property  he  had  put  aside  for  her  use,  preferring  to 
toil  as  no  gentlewoman  should  ever  be  allowed  to  do.  She  had 
been  wayward,  oh,  how  wayward  !  No  one  but  himself  would 
ever  know  what  he  had  endured  from  her  jealousy  and  her 
imperious,  high-strung  nature.  But  he  had  not  been  blameless. 
He  had  left  her  day  after  day  alone  while  he  was  chasing  his 
ambitious  dreams,  and  she  had  had  nothing  to  feed  upon  but 
herself  and  the  vile  stories  which  had  been  poured  into  her  ears. 

It  seemed  to  him  now  that  he  had  not  played  a  very  noble, 
chivalric  part  in  her  life.  And  he  pulled  his  hat  down  over 
his  eyes  as  he  strode  along. 

Here  he  was,  almost  at  the  zenith  of  his  career.  He  had  had 


every  gift  within  the  power  of  his  State  to  bestow.  He  remem¬ 
bered  the  long  four  years  of  his  governorship.  There  had  been 
no  one  to  preside  for  him,  no  one  to  share  his  state,  no  one  to 
shed  the  lustre  of  her  beauty  upon  the  gubernatorial  functions. 
He  had  lived  alone  in  dull  quietness.  '  All  the  zest  had  been 
taken  from  his  political  aspirations.  He  had  been  a  man  under 
a  blight,  and  here  he  was  at  the  Capital  of  the  Nation,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  honorable  body  of  men,  with  no  home,  no  ties,  and  at 
the  other  end  of  the  great  thoroughfare  was  his  wife,  toiling  in  a 
department,  obscure,  alone,  poor  and  threatened  with  dismissal. 
And  if  the  newspapers  should  get  hold  of  it,  as  they  must,  there 
would  be  a  fine  scandal.  He  ground  his  teeth  at  the  thought. 

Then  there  rose  before  him  a  softer  picture  of  Rosemary  as  she 
had  been  when  he  first  married  her — her  quaint,  pretty  name, 
with  its  tender  significance,  and  her  fresh,  soft,  girlish  beauty. 
How  proud  he  had'  been  of  her !  How  she  had  beguiled  him 
once  down  on  the  bayou  so  that  he  was  oblivious  of  the  outside 
world  for  days,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  he  found  he  had  lost 
his  election  !  And  a  faint  smile  passed  over  his  lips  at  the 
recollection.  How  long  ago  it  all  was !  How  trivial  and  fool¬ 
ish  the  old  quarrels  had  been  !  How  lonely  he  was  in  this  great, 
strange  city !  And  how  near  she  was  to  him  !  Suddenly  a 
resolve,  strong  and  earnest,  filled  him.  He  stopped  an  instant 
in  his  rapid  walk  and  said  to  himself : 

“She  shall  come  back  to  me.  She  shall  live  out  her  life  at 
my  side,  and  we  will  live  that  life  together  in  all  peace  and  love, 
so  help  me  God  !  ” 

He  walked  on  buoyantly  with  quick  ringing  steps,  and  dis¬ 
appeared  finally  into  the  huge,  grim  building  at  the  head  of  the 
long  thoroughfare  that  sheltered  Rosemary,  his  wife. 

In  less  than  three  days  from  the  time  of  the  interview  at  the 
Capitol,  Colonel  Wilmay  received  the  promised  assurance  that 
Mrs.  Deniston  was  not  to  be  removed  from  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
department.  He  went  to  her  desk  at  once  and  said  as  much  to 
her.  She  turned  a  relieved  face  to  him  and  asked : 

“But  how  have  you  accomplished  this  in  such  a  short  time?” 
“  I  pulled  the  right  string  in  the  shape  of  the  Senator  from 
your  State,  Senator  Deniston.” 

“  Oh  !  Colonel  Wilmay,  you  have  undone  me  entirely,”  she 
exclaimed,  with  blanched  face  and  eyes  filled  with  terror. 

“No,  Mrs.  Deniston,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  I  have  done  you 
an  inestimable  service  and — ” 

But  Colonel  Wilmay  never  finished  his  speech.  Just  then  a 
strange  messenger  came  in  through  the  swing  door,  and  look¬ 
ing  around  upon  the  various  desks  said  inquiringly: 

“  Any  one  here  called  Mrs.  Rosemary  Deniston  ?  ” 

This  name  arrested  the  attention  of  the  whole  room.  There 
was  a  rapid  exchange  of  glances  over  the  tops  of  the  many 
desks.  Bo  Rosemary  was  her  name !  It  had  not  been  Rebecca, 
nor  Rachel,  but  Rosemary.  The  mystery  was  solved  at  last. 

Mrs.  Deniston  had  risen  to  her  feet.  She  could  scarcely 
stand  and  clung  to  the  back  of  her  chair.  Colonel  Wilmay  said 
in  a  low  voice  : 

“It  is  a  messenger  from  the  Senate  Chamber;  don’t  be 
alarmed !  I  am  sure  he  is  the  bearer  of  pleasant  news.” 

He  pulled  a  screen  that  stood  at  hand  directly  in  front  of  her, 
cutting  her  off  from  a  dozen  pairs  of  curious  eyes,  and  left  her 
with  the  letter  in  her  shaking  hand. 

She  sank  back  in  her  chair.  She  knew  every  turn  and  twist 
of  the  unusual  writing  on  the  envelope.  She  broke  the  seal 
with  eager,  yet  frightened,  tremulous  fingers.  The  sheet  bore 
this  heading  :  “  John  Deniston  to  his  wife  Rosemary.” 

Then  it  read : 

Rose  nun  y :  I  come  to  you  after  all  these  years  and  stand  before 
you,  as  I  believe  a  man  should  stand  in  the  strength  of  his  manhood 
before  the  woman  he  loves,  and  take  upon  myself  the  sole  blame  and 
error  of  the  past. 

As  I  was  the  older,  the  stronger  and  better  able  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  life,  so  I  should  have  kept  you  safe  in  my  shelter,  as  I  have  kept 
you  safe  in  my  heart  through  all  the  tempests  and  struggles  that 
have  beset  me. 

I  have  come  to  the  maturity  of  my  life,  to  the  zenith  of  my  career, 
and  I  cannot,  dare  not  look  at  the  long  years  before  me  unless  you  are 
with  me. .  During  the  first  years  of  our  separation  I  bore  the  intol¬ 
erable  pain  by  filling  my  days  and  nights  with  political  excitement, 
trying  to  realize  my  ambitious  dreams.  All  that  is  over  now,  save  the 
intolerable  pain  and  the  intolerable  longing  for  you.  I  have  every¬ 
thing  to  offer  you  to  make  your  life  full,  and,  please  God,  I  have  the 
will  and  the  love  to  bear  out  my  offering. 

Surely,  Rosemary,  which  means  remembrance,  you  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  that  you  loved  me  once,  that  you  married  me,  that  in  the  sight 
of  God  you  are  my  wife? 

I  cannot  seek  you  before  the  curious  eyes  qjyour  department,  and 
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I  do  not  know  where  you  make  your  home.  My  carriage  stands  at 
the  entrance  below ;  it  will  stand  there  every  day  waiting  for  you,  as  I 
am  waiting,  anxiously,  longingly,  hopefully. 

JOHN’  DENISTON. 


Mrs.  Deniston  sat  as  in  a  dream,  and  how  long  a  time  passed 
it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Suddenly  she  started  up,  and  with  the 
letter  in  her  hand,  walked  rapidly  into  the  outer  room,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  eyes  that  were  upon  her.  She  approached  Colonel 
Wilmay’s  desk  with  a  strange,  uplifted  smile  upon  her  face. 
She  indicated  with  a  half  gesture  the  open  letter  in  her  hand, 
and  asked  simply,  “May  I  go ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  may  God  go  with  you,”  answered  the  Colonel. 

Mrs.  Deniston  never  knew  how  she  got  out  of  the  room, 
whether  she  locked  her  desk  or  even  put  away  her  papers,  but 
she  knew  that  the  swing-doors  had  scarcely  shut  behind  her  when 
she  was  speeding  down  the  stone  stairs,  barely  touching  them. 
She  saw  as  through  a  mist  a  carriage  before  the  entrance,  with  a 
footman  pacing  up  and  down  in  patient  waiting.  She  said 
timidly  to  him : 

“  Is  this  Senator  Deniston’ s  carriage?  ” 


“Yes,  Madam.”  He  quickly  touched  his  hat  to  her,  and 
opened  the  door  before  her  with  a  stolid,  meaningless  expression 
on  his  face. 

Mrs.  Deniston  approached  hesitatingly,  then  suddenly  drew 
back  in  consternation  and  murmured : 

“  Oh  !  I  did  not  dream  that  you—” 

“Did  you  think  I  would  not  be  here  waiting  for  my  wife 
every  day  in  person?  Come,  Rosemary!” 

John  Deniston’ s  voice  was  full  of  tender  emotion  as  he  spoke. 
He  jumped  to  the  pavement,  and  taking  her  hand,  said  with  gen¬ 
tle  insistence,  “  Come,  Rosemary!” 

Mrs.  Deniston  looked  into  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  then  stepped 
into  the  carriage.  The  door  was  snapped  together,  the  footman 
jumped  to  his  place  and  John  Deniston  and  his  wife  were  borne 
away  to  their  reconciliation. 

When  the  story  of  their  marriage  became  known  Colonel 
Wilmay  wore  the  expression  which  people  invariably  do  who 
have  played  Providence  to  others,  and  he  could  not  help  hear¬ 
ing  the  comment  that  went  around  in  his  division : 

“  Humph  !  R.  Deniston  played  her  part  very  well.” 


INTERIOR  DECORATION.— Conclusion. 

BEDROOMS. 


Color,  not  furniture,  should  give  the  emphasis  to  a  bedroom. 
This  color  tone,  which  should  be  defined  throughout  the  house 
according  to  a  scheme  that  is  chromatic,  becomes  a  revelation 
of  character  when  applied  to  a  bedroom.  In  the  guest  chamber 
the  color  cannot  be  individual,  it  must  be  merely  harmonious, 
but  in  the  especial  bedrooms  it  should  express  a  personal  pre¬ 
dilection.  The  selection  then  of  colors  for  bedrooms  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  temperament  and  complexion  of  their  occupants. 
It  is  a  defiance  of  harmony  to  bring  a  bird’s-egg  blue  into 
requisition  for  the  framing  of  an  olive-tinted  skin  ;  and  green 
is  also  a  dangerous  hue.  Color  has  a  positive  and  personal 
significance  in  relation  to  a  woman’s  sanctum,  and  by  cretonne 
this  meaning  may  be  readily  conveyed.  In  no  other  fabric  can 
one  find  such  a  range  of  graceful  designs  combined  with  such 
an  admirable  texture.  Freshness  is  an  essential  factor  of  a 
bedroom.  Cretonne  gives  that  sense  of  airiness  and  coolness 
which  only  a  material  capable  of  being  easily  laundered  can 
suggest.  The  French,  who  have  expressed  more  completely 
than  any  other  race  the  philosophy  of  taste,  manifest  this  re¬ 
quirement  even  by  such  a  small  detail  as  their  white  dress¬ 
ing-tables.  These  tables  are  low,  with  a  canopy  of  lace  or 
muslin  above  them,  their  legs  shielded  by  a  valance  of  white. 
Under  a  delicate  hand  these  dressing-tables  become  veritable 
bowers  of  neatness,  and  sitting  before  them,  in  pleasant  ease,  a 
woman  makes  a  picture  of  herself  in  the  reflection  of  the  oval 
mirror  which  is  usually  placed  upon  them. 

The  articles  known  as  “bureaus”  are  seldom  seen  outside 
of  the  United  States.  Although  our  furniture  makers  are  con¬ 
stantly  improving  the  designs  of  these  bureaus,  they  still  re¬ 
main  exceedingly  undecorative.  A  local  carpenter,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  easily  devise  an  attractive  dressing-table,  and  a  chest 
of  drawers  picked  up  in  a  second-hand  store  will  supply  the 
needed  places  for  treasure  troves.  The  table  should  be  low 
and  large,  curved  inwardly  at  the  center  and  with  its  corners 
rounded  on  each  side.  The  lines  of  the  back  of  the  table 
should  be  straight.  Uprights  should  be  attached  to  the  back, 
joined  by  a  slight  bar  of  wood,  making  a  skeleton  on  which  to 
drape  a  background  of  lace  or  muslin,  and  upon  the  table  the 
mirror  is  placed.  The  size  of  the  support  for  the  drapery 
must,  of  course,  depend  on  the  size  of  the  mirror.  For  the 
drapery  nothing  is  so  dainty  and  delicate  as  dotted  muslin. 

First  cover  the  table  with  material  in  the  predominating  tone 
of  the  room,  and  over  this  drape  the  dotted  muslin,  edged  with 
goffered  ruffles  of  the  same.  Lace  is  apt  to  give  a  tawdry 
effect,  but  the  crimped  ruffles  suggesting  the  fluting  irons  at 
once  call  to  mind  the  refreshing  processes  of  the  laundry  and 
suggest  a  tacit  sense  of  cleanliness  to  the  imagination. 

SIDE-WALLS. — The  present  mode  of  wall-papering  is  de¬ 
cidedly  florid.  If  the  room  be  large,  a  broad,  bold  design 
usually  representing  either  a  realistic  impression  of  flowers,  or 
•one  that  is  conventionalized,  are  preferred  by  modern  deco¬ 
rators.  Flowers  seem  most  appropriate  to  express  the  subtle 


charm  which  should  permeate  the  atmosphere  of  a  woman’s 
room.  The  scheme  of  color  being  determined  upon,  the 
flowers  may  be  used  in  the  frieze  alone,  if  this  method  be 
preferred,  leaving  the  walls  a  solid  color.  Many  experiments 
have  been  made  by  ambitious  amateurs  who  are  desirous  of 
a  more  characteristic  quality  for  their  wall  paper  than  that 
which  the  fixed  designs  supply.  One  instance  of  this  effort 
may  be  described.  A  decorator  having  a  bedroom  that  was 
papered  in  a  cool,  restful  French-gray,  wanted  the  high  note 
of  color  (which  in  this  case  was  pink)  to  be  struck  in  the 
frieze.  She  put  around  the  room  an  ivory-wite  frieze  and 
then  upon  this  pasted  garlands  and  groups  of  roses  which  she 
cut  out  from  very  handsome  wall-paper  of  a  rose  design,  group¬ 
ing  them  as  suited  her  fancy.  Sometimes  the  roses  were  left  trail¬ 
ing  down  upon  the  gray  paper  like  escaping  branches  of  beauty, 
and  sometimes  they  were  made  to  embower  themselves  in 
groups  in  certain  places  in  the  room  where  the  decorator 
wished  an  emphasis  of  color.  As  will  be  realized,  such  a  room 
loses  its  air  of  being  papered  and  becomes  individually  decor¬ 
ated,  the  irregularity  relieving  it  from  that  set  appearance  which 
even  the  most  beautiful  paper  is  apt  to  give.  But  it  requires 
much  courage  in  these  days  of  cheap  and  easy  accomplishment 
of  the  beautiful  to  undertake  such  a  work,  and  exquisite  as  are 
the  possibilities  of  this  suggestion,  there  are  few  who  will  have 
the  hardihood  to  undertake  it.  If  there  be  a  frieze  in  the  room, 
pictures  must,  of  course,  be  hung  from  below  the  frieze  rail. 
The  panels  of  bedroom  doors  are  often  much  improved  by 
having  pieces  of  cretonne  glued  upon  them,  but  portieres  have 
become  so  essential  to  our  ideas  of  decoration  that  it  is  seldom 
we  find  doors  without  them. 

FURNITURE. — Hygeia  has  made  a  plea  for  the  use  of  iron 
or  brass  bedsteads.  Where  a  bedroom  is  used  by  two  persons, 
it  is  the  edict  of  Fashion,  as  well  as  of  health,  to  have  what  are 
termed  “twin  beds.”  Draperies  about  a  bed,  especially 
on  those  once  acceptable  yet  cumbrous  canopy  tops,  are 
banished  now,  owing  to  our  progress  in  knowledge  of  sanitary 
laws ;  but  side-draperies,  such  as  are  used  on  what  are  called 
Persian  bedsteads,  are  still  in  use.  These  long,  loose  draperies 
are  comforting,  as  they  exclude  draughts  about  the  heads  of 
sensitive  sleepers  and  also  exclude  the  light  which  banishes 
dreams.  Persian  bedsteads  have  movable  arms  projecting  from 
the  headboard  at  right  angles  from  it  for  a  distance  of  about 
twenty-seven  inches.  From  these  arms  of  brass  or  iron  a 
curtain  can  be  hung,  and  either  allowed  to  fall  unchecked 
to  the  floor  or  draped  back.  Along  the  back  of  the  head- 
board  another  drapery  is  hung.  Where  these  twin  beds  are 
placed  side  by  side  to  give  the  effect  of  one  bed,  it  is  usual  to 
have  the  inside  arms  of  each  bed  folded  back  and  out  of  sight, 
as  the  appearance  of  the  whole  is  rendered  more  complete  and 
unified  by  using  the  outside  arms  of  the  beds  only.  By  day 
these  twin  beds  are  often  placed  so  close  together  that  one  large 
bedspread  does  service  for  both.  One  bolster  may  also  do  a 
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double  duty.  The  pillow,  with  its  hitherto  important  shams,  is 
now  banished  from  its  stronghold,  and  the  long-neglected 
bolster  has  achieved  an  aggressive  supremacy  in  the  matter  of 
decoration.  These  bolsters  are  made  large  and  round,  and 
are  finished  at  the  ends  by  a  circular  gathering,  a  button, 
‘“choux”  or  some  other  fanciful  decoration  being  arranged  in 
the  center.  At  night  these  upholstered  bolsters  are  withdrawn 
and  the  rejected  pillow  reappears  as  the  sleeper’s  companion 
for  the  silent  hours. 

The  bolster  is  usually  covered  with  a  plain  material  of  the 
predominating  color  of  the  bedspread.  For  instance,  if  the 
bedroom  be  furnished  in  a  tone  of  blue-and-white,  the  bed¬ 
spread  is  more  ornamental  when  combining  these  colors,  but 
the  bolster  must  be  made  up  in  solid  blue  of  the  tone  used  in 
the  spread,  and  white  should  be  used  only  for  the  rosettes  or 
buttons  at  the  ends. 

A  bedspread  is  the  “sampler,”  on  a  large  scale,  of  its  mis¬ 
tress’  capacity  in  fancy  work.  The  leading  materials  for  these 
covers  is  linen  of  various  colorings,  and  they  are  made  either 
in  squares,  strips  or  entire  pieces,  with  decoration  in  washing 
silk,  cotton,  flax  threads,  crewels  or  tapestry  wools.  It  rests 
with  the  worker  to  choose  a  style  which  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  room  it  is  intended  for,  and  even  climate  and  seasons 
have  to  be  considered.  Gold  silk  is  somewhat  costly,  but  when 
worked  on  old-fashioned  cream  linen  has  the  advantage  of  being 
rich-looking  and  in  keeping  with  any  surroundings.  Plainer 
yet  most  effective  spreads  may  be  made  of  ingrain  Russian 
cotton  or  the  new  Swedish  thread,  and  very  frequently  squares 
and  strips  can  be  found  already  commenced  at  the  art  stores. 
The  most  beautiful  stitches  for  decorating  are  the  reproductions 
of  the  old  Farnese  and  Flemish  embroideries  and  the  Russian 
cross-stitch.  Denim,  which  has  become  our  most  useful  agent 
for  easily  acquired  artistic  effect,  makes  charming  bedspreads 
when  designs  are  appliqueed  upon  it  in  white,  or  when  the 
design  is  merely  outlined  with  coarse  knitting  cotton.  The  new 
Syrian  designs  are  charming  on  this  denim  background. 

An  excellent  plan  by  which  one  can  secure  a  bedspread 
through  the  co-operative  kindness  of  one’s  acquaintances,  is  to 
prepare  forty-nine  pieces  of  linen  seven  inches  square,  and  divide 
these  pieces  among  one’s  dear  friends,  asking  that  each  shall 
embroider  thereon  some  peculiarly  characteristic  device.  Each 
square  may  thus  be  made  valuable  as  a  suggestive  reminder  of 
a  friend,  as  well  as  an  effective  piece  of  fancy  work.  On  many 
of  these  quilts  the  names  of  the  workers  are  placed,  converting 
the  whole  into  a  choice  autographic  collection.  When  finished, 
these  pieces  should  be  joined  together  by  a  narrow  entre  deux 
of  some  (kind,  either  lace  or  bands  of  embroidery.  It  is 
best  to  limit  one’s  obliging  friends  who  are  solicited  for  the 
completion  of  such  a  quilt  to  the  use  of  one  color  only,  or  a 
very  confused  and  inharmonious  counterpart  of  the  now  dis¬ 
carded  “crazy”  patterns  may  be  the  result. 

The  new  bedsteads  stand  higher  from  the  floor  than  the  old- 
fashioned  wooden  ones,  and  under  these,  therefore,  there  is 
ample  room  for  a  long  dress-box,  which  is  entirely  concealed 
by  the  valance  of  the  bed.  In  such  a  box  a  long  dress  can  be 
kept  in  security  from  the  dust  and  without  fear  of  presenting 
that  dragged  appearance  which  the  dress  skirt  usually  has  when 
allowed  to  hang  in  even  a  roomy  wardrobe.  The  box  should 
be  light  and  have  castors  upon  it ;  and  a  cover  of  paper 
cambric  which  has  a  glace  surface  will  exclude  dust  and  give 
it  a  neat  appearance. 

In  arranging  furniture  for  our  bedrooms  there  are  certin 
underlying  laws  which  should  regulate  us.  The  nervous  tension 
of  Americans  as  a  race  is  becoming  more  and  more  acute.  We 
need  more  change,  more  chance  for  the  redistribution  of  our 
nervous  force;  our  rebellion  from  monotony  of  all  kinds  must 
be  reckoned  with  as  a  fact  and  not  disposed  of  as  a  fanciful 
theory.  In  so  trivial  a  matter  as  the  furnishing  of  a  room 
we  must  recognize  these  facts,  and  thwart,  if  possible,  by  ob¬ 
jective  measures  these  subjective  influences.  For  this  end, 
furniture  should  be  light  of  weight,  enabling  it  to  be  shifted 
easily,  so  that  the  picture  of  the  room  can  be  constantly 
changed  to  suit  the  fickle  fluctuations  of  mood  and  tempera¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  sensitive  occupant.  Fanny  Kemble 
tells  us  in  her  Recollections  of  a  Girlhood ,  of  a  habit  her  mother 
had  of  changing  the  effects  in  her  living  rooms.  Instead  of 
allowing  sofas  and  chairs  to  retain  undisputed  possession  of  the 
places  to  which  they  had  been  assigned,  this  lady  frequently  in¬ 
troduced  new  combinations  and  new  effects.  The  whole 
appearance  of  a  room  can  be  altered  and  modified  by  a  novel 
arrangement  of  its  belongings.  Monotony  to  most  of  us  is 
extremely  distasteful.  We  weary  of  routine  and  the  eye  may 


be  the  means  of  relieving  the  pressure  from  the  body  by  receiv¬ 
ing  a  sense  of  change  in  the  mere  surroundings.  When  in  a 
state  of  depression,  pull  your  bedroom  to  pieces  and  readjust 
the  harmony  of  it  to  a  new  key.  Try  this  and  see  if  the  tired, 
introverted  gaze  of  the  master  of  the  house  is  not  mentally  re¬ 
vived  and  interestedly  arrested  by  a  refreshing  and  new  picture 
in  the  environment  of  the  usual ! 

There  is  a  decided  reaction  at  present  from  the  late  tendency  to 
overcrowd  bedrooms.  This  is  due  to  the  attention  now  directed 
to  the  rules  of  health.  It  is  realized  that  air  cannot  circulate 
properly  in  rooms  which  are  packed  with  furniture  and  hung 
with  many  draperies.  Bedrooms  should  be  the  freshest,  most 
rational  expression  of  the  science  of  the  beautiful.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  healthiest  rooms  are  those  that  are  the  least  fur¬ 
nished,  but  still  it  is  not  necessary  to  observe  a  Spartan-like 
simplicity.  We  can  have  our  houses  both  healthy  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  only  it  is  imperative  to  disabuse  the  mind  of  the  idea  that 
a  well-furnished  room  must  contain  as  many  things  as  it  will 
hold.  The  royal  bedrooms  at  Versailles  and  Fontainebleau 
give  us  a  hint  of  the  restrictions  which  royalty  imposed  on 
itself.  We  see  this  reserved  stateliness  in  the  almost  empty- 
room  which  constituted  the  sleeping  apartment  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  furniture  consisting  of  a  bed,  placed  on  a  dais  so  as  to 
command  a  view  of  the  whole  room,  a  bed-table  and  several 
chairs.  That  is  all.  Beauty  and  dignity  should  not  be  vul¬ 
garized  in  the  home  of  the  king,  nor  in  the  home  of  the 
peasant,  and  this  is  avoided  only  by  placing  a  check  on  the  riot 
of  fancy  and  the  desire  of  expenditure.  An  easy  chair,  selected 
according  to  the  rule  of  little  Silverhairs  at  the  “Three  Bears’ 
House,”  “neither  too  hard  nor  too  soft,’’  is  one  of  the  essential 
comforts  of  a  bedroom.  But  as  these  chairs  are  expensive,  the 
cautious  mistress  may  be  forced  to  use  one  of  the  charming 
basket  chairs  so  easily  found  nowadays.  As  these  chairs  are 
without  springs,  however,  and  as  springs  are  great  aids  in  over¬ 
coming  fatigue,  an  air  cushion  can  be  used,  covering  the  cushion 
with  cretonne  and  edging  it  with  a  full  ruffle. 

Growing  plants  in  a  bedroom  are  recommended  by  the  latest, 
verdicts  delivered  on  this  subject,  as  it  is  shown  by  recent 
scientific  investigations  that  growing  plants  throw  off  certain 
health-giving  properties.  Nothing  adds  more  to  the  poetic 
suggestions  of  a  lady’s  room  than  graceful  plants.  Being  thus, 
also  under  the  eye  of  their  gentle  mistress,  they  may  be  served 
with  a  more  regulated  tenderness  than  is  usually  vouchsafed  to 
house  plants.  It  is  a  common  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
amateur  botanist  to  exhaust  attention  on  plants  when  they  are 
first  bought,  treating  them  with  a  hydropathic  system  that 
causes  them  to  change  their  natures  and  become  aquatic  plants. 
But  so  soon  as  this  process  has  been  accomplished  the  plants 
are  usually  neglected  and  die  from  very  lack  of  the  drenching 
to  which  they  have  been  forced  to  adapt  themselves. 

GUEST  CHAMBERS.  —  The  principle  of  companionship, 
which  is  sympathy,  must  enter  into  the  art  of  furnishing  the 
guest  room.  The  conventional  primness  which  so  often  char¬ 
acterizes  the  spare  room  is  a  great  mistake.  There  must  be  an 
indication  of  welcome  in  its  atmosphere,  and  the  pictures  for 
the  mantelpiece  are  very  important  as  aids  in  establishing  a 
pleasing  effect. 

A  low  folding  rack  on  which  to  place  the  heavy  bag  or 
bonnet-box  indicates  thoughtfulness,  providing  as  it  does  a 
helpful  assistant  to  the  sojourner  in  her  fatiguing  process  of 
unpacking.  There  should  also  be  one  of  these  racks  or  low 
stands  kept  free  for  the  trunk’s  tray.  There  is  nothing  more 
wearying  than  lifting  trunk-trays  in  and  out  of  trunks  and 
looking  helplessly  about  for  a  place  on  which  to  set  them  down. 
These  little  agents  are  helping  hands  and  give  to  a  guest 
tacit  assurance  of  hospitable  consideration.  When  not  in  use 
they  can  be  folded  and  put  aside. 

The  night-table  is  the  autocrat  of  the  guest  chamber.  Upon  it 
one  should  find  a  little  frame  containing  a  card  giving  hours 
of  meals,  mail  hours,  etc.,  a  candle  with  its  match-box,  a 
cracker  or  biscuit  jar  with  a  dainty  collection  of  crackers,  and 
a  jug  of  water.  No  room  is  habitable  without  the  compan¬ 
ionship  of  books,  and  no  room  is  comfortable  without  a  writing- 
table  of  some  kind.  The  desks  that  are  found  in  toy  stores  for 
children  are  often  large  enough  for  grown  people,  and  when 
enamelled  and  otherwise  tastefully  decorated  they  make  de¬ 
lightful  little  tables  for  the  scribblers.  Do  not  forget  a  waste- 
paper  basket  and  a  footstool ! 

One  common  mistake  is  the  desire  to  supply  all  the  articles  of1 
the  toilet  for  the  guest.  The  result  is  that  all  the  available 
space  is  occupied  by  the  possessions  of  the  hostess,  and  as  the 
guest  will  perhaps  travel  with  her  batterie  de  toilette,  she  is 
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placed  at  a  disadvantage,  as  she  naturally  feels  an  indisposition 
to  remove  the  display  of  silver  and  china  which  the  hostess  has 
already  made.  Allow  each  guest  a  chance  to  individualize  the 
room  temporarily  with  her  own  things. 

Where  a  couch  is  too  expensive,  a  cot  must  be  made  into  a 
sofa  for  this  is  a  necessary  expression  of  solicitude — to  have  a 
lounge  on  which  the  guest  may  practice  the  lessons  of  relax¬ 
ation”  so  extolled  by  writers  at  the  present  time.  A  couvre 
pied  there  must  be,  too.  The  raw  silk  blankets  found  every¬ 
where  for  a  small  sum  are  excellent  for  this  purpose,  where  the 
mistress  of  the  house  is  not  clever  with  her  needle.  Wherever 
the  needle  can  dignify  an  article  of  comfort  it  enhances  its  value 
and  charm,  for  it  is  an  indication  of  a  willingness  to  take  pains 
to  ornament  the  little  things  which  comfort  requires. 

A  prettily  embroidered  bath  blanket  gives  a  decided  sugges¬ 
tion  of  this  thoughtfulness,  and  it  is  extremely  ornamental  for  the 


wash-stand’s  appurtenances.  For  making  one  of  these  blankets, 
take  a  small  square  blanket,  about  a  yard  and  a  half  in  size, 
and  work  upon  it  large  flowers,  such  as  poppies,  sun-flowers, 
etc.  Use  crewel  wools,  double,  and  pass  them  through  hot 
water  before  working.  If  they  do  not  stand  this  test,  they 
are  inferior  and  not  worth  working.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
adhere  strictly  to  crewel  stitches,  but  work  in  all  sorts  of  long 
stitches,  going  in  for  effect  more  than  for  art  work.  Button¬ 
hole  the  edge  of  the  blanket  all  round,  using  the  double  wool, 
keeping  it  all  as  neat  at  the  back  as  possible.  A  monogram  or 
letter  is  usually  placed  in  one  corner.  Another  very  effective 
manner  of  decorating  these  blankets  is  to  cut  out  a  floral  design 
in  red  and  blue  twill,  and  applique  this  on  with  white  flourishing- 
thread,  veining  the  leaves  and  placing  white  knots  where  it  is 

possible  to  strengthen  the  pattern  thereby. 

F  °  FRANCES  LEEDS. 


a  neW  Design  in 
saocHng. 

Smocking  grows  in  popularity,  being  now  used  in 
ornamenting  a  large  variety  of  garments.  One  of  the 
newest  uses  to  which  it  has  been  put  is  that  of  confln- 
ing  or  arranging  ornamentally  the  fulness  about  the 
necks  and  sleeves  of  blouses.  The  design  here  pre¬ 
sented  is  shown  thus  adapted  in  the  decoration  of 
blouse  No. 8697,  illustrated  in  several  views  on  page  589. 
The  upper  rows  of  the  smocking  for  the  body  part  of 
the  blouse  are  made  the  same  as  the  corresponding 
two  rows  in  the  design  seen  in  the  October  number  of 
The  Delineator,  the  work  being  first  prepared,  as 
described  in  the  September  issue,  by  marking  off  the 
half-inch  spaces  at  the  top  and  taking  up  the  points 
marked  with  a  strong  cotton  to  make  the  folds  even. 
The  next  two  rows  are  made  alike  and  as  follows : 
In  working  keep  an  exact  line,  but  in  every  alternate 
stitch  throw  the  thread  above  the  needle  and  in  the 
intervening  spaces  throw  it  below.  The  throwing  of 
the  thread  produces  the  effect  of  two  lines  to  each  row 
of  stitching.  The  next  three  rows  are  worked  in  the 
ordinary  lioney-comb  stitch,  such  as  is  shown  in  the 
lower  poiuts  of  the  design  in  the  October  number  of 
The  Delineator. 

The  next  three  rows  form  a  waved  band  and  are, 
therefore,  worked  diagonally  upward  and  downward, 
throwing  the  thread  below  the  needle  as  you  proceed 
upward^  and  allowing  it  to  fall  above  as  you  descend. 
This  band  may  be  made  broader  and  deeper  if  desired 
by  increasing  the  number  of  rows  and  taking  up  more 
folds  to  a  wave.  In  the  next  seven  rows,  which  form 
a  diamond  pattern,  the  folds  must  radiate  fan-like  from 
the  half-inch  width  at  the  beginning,  so  as  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  garment  to  the  figure  of  the  wearer  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  the  formation  of  the  design.  Care 
and  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  working  this  part 
of  the  design  in  order  to  produce  even,  symmetrical 
diamonds.  There  are  six  folds  to  each  diamond,  with 
four  un worked  folds  between  the  poiuts.  I  he  radia¬ 
tion  of  the  folds  mentioned  is  only  necessary  when  the 
design  is  to  include  a  portion  of  the  fabric  which  must 
cover  a  space  larger  than  the  space  above  it.  In  a 
flounce  or  any  portion  of  a  garment  having  perpendic¬ 
ular  or  uncurved  lines,  the  folds  may  retain  their  half¬ 
inch  spacings  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
work. 

The  smocking  on  the  sleeves  of  the  blouse,  which 
was  specially  considered  in  this  design,  corresponds 
with  the  work  for  the  body  portion  as  above  described, 
the  three  rows  in  honey-comb  effect  being  omitted, 
however,  in  the  sleeve  decoration.  The  design  will  be 
readily  adapted  by  smockers  of  either  small  or  large 
experience  for  the  decoration  of  children’s  di esses 
made  in  some  simple,  full  fashion  of  cashmere,  merino, 
French  flannel,  India  silk  or  other  soft  weaves. 


« 
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The  ai^t  of  Knitting.— n©.  64. 

ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  KNITTING. 


fe.— Knit  plain. 

p.— Purl,  or  as  it  is  often  called,  seam, 
pi.— Plain  knitting, 
n.— Narrow. 

k  2  to.— Knit  2  together.  Same  as  n. 

th  o  or  o. — Throw  the  thread  over  the  needle. 

Make  one. — Make  a  stitch  thus  :  Throw  the  thread  in  front  of  the  needle  and 
knit  the  next  stitch  in  the  ordinary  manner,  tin  the  next  row  or  round  this 
throw-over,  or  put-over  as  it  is  frequently  called,  is  used  as  a  stitch.)  Or,  knit 
one  and  purl  one  out  of  a  stitch. 

To  Knit  Crossed. — Insert  needle  in  the  back  of  the  stitch  and  knit  as  usual. 


si. — Slip  a  stitch  from  the  left  needle  to  the  right  needle  without  knitting  it. 
si  and  b. — Slip  and  bind.  Slip  one  stitch,  unit  the  next ;  pass  the  slipped 
Stitch  over  the  Unit  stitch  as  in  binding  off  work. 

To  Bind  or  Cast  Off. — Either  slip  or  knit  the  first  stitch  ;  knit  the  next ;  pass 
the  first  or  slipped  stitch  over  the  second,  and  repeat  as  far  as  directed. 

Row. — Knitting  once  across  the  work  when  but  two  needles  are  used. 

Round. — Knitting  once  around  the  work  when  four  or  more  needles  are  used, 
as  in  a  sock  or  stocking 

Repeat. — This  means  to  work  designated  rows,  rounds  or  portions  of  work  as 
many  limes  as  directed. 


*'33='?  *  Stars  or  asterisks  mean,  as  mentioned  wherever  they  occur,  that  the  details  given  between  them  are  to  be  repeated 
as  many  times  as  directed  before  going  on  with  those  details  which  follow  the  next  *.  As  an  example:  *  K  2,  pi,  th 
o,  and  repeat  twice  more  from  *  (or  last  *),  means  that  you  are  to  knit  as  follows:  k  2,  p  I ,  th  o;  k  2,  p  I ,  th  o;  k  2, 
p  I ,  th  o,  thus  repeating  the  k  2,  p  I ,  th  o,  twice  more  after  making  It  the  first  time,  making  It  three  times  in  all  before 
proceeding  with  the  next  part  of  the  direction. 


DOLLS’  KNITTED  HOOD. 

Figure  No.  1. — This  little  hood  is  made  of  blue  and  white 
Saxony.  Cast  on  22  sts.  with  the  white,  and  knit  back  and 


Figure  No.  1. — Dolls’  Knitted  Hood. 


forth  until  there  are  24  ridges,  2  rows  to  a  ridge.  Cast  on  23 
sts.  at  each  side  of  this  piece,  and  knit  3  ridges ;  then  make  a 
row  of  holes  thus :  th  o  twice,  n,  k  2,  and  repeat  across  the  row. 
In  knitting  back,  drop  the  second  half  of  the  2  put-overs.  Make 
3  ridges,  then  a  row  of  holes,  3  ridges,  a  row  of  holes,  then  6 
ridges;  join  on  the  blue  and  cast  on  6  sts.  at  each  end  of  the 
needle ;  turn,  work  back  and  forth  until  there  are  9  ridges  of 
the  blue  and  cast  off.  Sew  the  sides  to  the  center-back,  letting 
the  6  added  sts.  at  each  end  come  below  the  hood.  Now, 
across  the  back  at  the  bottom  pick  up  the  sts.  and  knit  across, 
making  a  row  of  holes  the  same  as  described  for  the  upper  part 
of  hood.  Join  on  the  blue  and  make  6  ridges.  Sew  the  part 
that  was  just  made  to  the  edge  of  the  blue  which  was  added. 
Nun  ribbon  through  the  holes  at  the  back  and  tie  a  bow  at  the 
center,  and  also  through  the  3  rows  of  holes  in  front  of  the 
hood.  Turn  back  the  blue  piece  at  the  front,  make  a  full  bow 
for  the  top  of  the  hood,  and  sew  a  string  at  each  corner. 

By  adding  more  stitches  to  the  number  here  cast  on  the  hood 
can  be  made  of  suitable  size  for  an  infant  or  a  larger  child 


DOLLS’  KNITTED  SACK. 

Figure  No.  2.— This  little  sack  is  made  of  blue  and  white 
Saxony  and  is  formed  in  one  section  and  joined  under  the 
arms.  Cast  on  56  sts.  with  the  white  wool  for  the  lower 
edge  of  the  back,  and  knit  back  and  forth  until  there  are  28 
ridges  (2  rows  of  knitting  make  a  ridge).  Now  at  each  side  of 


this  center-piece  cast  on  33  sts.  and  knit  until  there  are  9  more 
ridges;  then  knit  back  49  sts.,  bind  off  22  sts.,  and  knit  off  the 
remaining  sts.  on  the  needle.  Knit  8  ridges  at  each  side;  then 
cast  on  11  sts.  and  knit  9  ridges,  then  bind  off  35  sts.  for  each 
sleeve,  knit  28  ridges  for  each  front,  and  bind  off  across  the 
bottom.  Make  8  ridges  of  the  blue  across  the  bottom  of  each 
sleeve.  Sew  up  the  garment  under  the  arms  and  along  the 
sleeves.  Pick  up  the  sts.  across  the  neck  and  make  3  ridges 
with  the  white ;  leave  the  sts.  on  a  thread.  Now  with  the  blue 
wool  pick  up  the  sts.  across  the  bottom  and  make  8  ridges.  Pick 
up  the  sts.  along  each  front  and  make  8  ridges.  Use  the  blue 
and  pick  up  the  sts.  along  the  front  edge  of  the  neck  and  knit 
those  that  w7ere  left  on  the  string,  then  pick  up  those  along  the 
other  end  in  the  blue  border,  knit  2,  th  o  twice,  n,  and  repeat 
across  the  row.  Knit  back  and  drop  the  second  half  of  the  2 
put-overs.  Knit  8  ridges  and  bind  off.  Run  a  ribbon  through 
the  holes  at  the  neck. 

This  sack  may  be  made  large  enough  for  an  infant  by  casting 
on  more  stitches,  of  course,  preserving  a  number  divisible  by 
two. 

KNITTED  COYER  FOR  WHISK-BROOM  HOLDER. 

Figure  No.  3. — Use  fine  crochet  cotton  or  coarse  thread. 
Cast  on  77  stitches. 

First  row. — K  3,  o  2,  (“  o  2  ”  means  in  every  instance  “thread 
over  twice”)  p2  to.,  k  67,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 

Second  row. — K  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  67,  o  2,  p2  to.,  k  1,  o,  k2. 


Figure  No.  2. — Dolls'  Knitted  Sack. 


Third  row.— K  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  32,  n,  o,  k  33,  o  2,  p  2  to., 
k  2,  o,  k  2. 

Fourth  row. — K  5,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  67,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  2,  o,  k  2. 
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Fifth  row. — K  5,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  n,  k  29,  n,  o,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  29, 
n,  o2  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o  2,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Sixth  row. — K  5,  p  1,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  G5,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1, 
o  2.  n,  o,  k  2. 

Seventh  row. — K  5,  pi,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  n,  k  12,  n,  o  2,  n, 
k  11,  n,  o,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  11,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  12,  n,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  7. 

Eighth  row. — Bind  off  4,  k  2,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  15,  p  1,  k  32,  p  1, 

k  14,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  7. 

Ninth  row. — Bind  off  4,  k  2,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  n,  k  9,  n,  o  2,  n, 
n,  o  2,  n,  k  8,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  8,  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2, 

n,  k  9,  n,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 

Tenth  row. — K  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  12,  p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  28,  p  1, 
k  3,  p  1,  k  11,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 

Eleventh  row. — K  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  n,  k  10,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  9,  n,  o, 
k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  9,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  10,  n,  o  2,  p  2 
to.,  k  2,  o,  k  2. 

Twelfth  row.—  K  5,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  13,  pi,  k  32,  p  1,  k  12, 
o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  2,  o,  k  2. 

Thirteenth  row.—  K  5,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  n,  k  5,  o,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  n, 
o  2,  n,  n,  o,  k  4,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  lc  4,  o,  n, 

n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o,  k  5,  n,  o 2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o  2,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Fourteenth  row. — K  5,  pi,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  10,  p  1,  k  3, 

p  1,  k  28,  p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  9,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o  2,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Fifteenth  row. — -K  5^,  p  1,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  7,  o,  n,  k  1,  n, 

o2,  n,k  1,  n,  o,  k  4,  n,  o,  k  1,  n, 

o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n, 
k  4,  o,  n,  k  1,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  1,  n, 
o,  k  7,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  7. 

Sixteenth  row. — Bind  off  4,  k 
2,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  12,  p  1,  k  32, 
pi,  k  11,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  7. 

Seventeenth  row. — Bind  off  4, 
k  2,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  n,  k  6,  o,  n, 
k  4,  n,  o,  k  4,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o, 
k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n, 
k  1,  o,  n,  k  4,  o,  n,  k  4,  n,  o, 
k  6,  n,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o, 
k  2. 

Eighteenth  row. — Iv  4,  o  2,  p  2 
to.,  k  55,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o, 
k  2. 

Nineteenth  row. — K  4,  o  2,  p  2 
to.,  n,  k  6,  o,  n,  k  2,  n,  o,  k  4, 

n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  3,  o, 

n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  4,  o,  n, 

k  2,  n,  o,  k  6,  n,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k 

2r  o,  k  2. 

Twentieth  row. — K  5,  o  2,  p  2 
to.,  k  53,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  2,  o, 


Thirty-third  row. — Bind  off  4,  k  2,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  n,  k  5,  n,  o, 
k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  4,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  4,  o,  n,  k  1,  o, 

n.  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n.  k  5,  n,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 

Thirty-fourth  roic. — K  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  lc  23,  p  1,  k  22,  o  2, 

p  2  to.,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 

Thirty-fifth  row. — K  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  8,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1, 

o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  2,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  2,  o,  n,  lc  1,  o,  n,  lc  1, 

o,  n,  k  1,  o,  k  8,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  2,  o,  k  2. 

Thirty-sixth  row. — K  5,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  22,  p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  21, 
o  2,  p  2  to. ,  k  2,  o,  lc  2. 

Thirty-seventh  row. — K  5,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  n,  k  7,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n, 

k  1,  o,  n,  lc  1,  o,  n,  k  2,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  2,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  n, 

o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  7,  n,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o  2,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Thirty-eighth  void. — K  5,  pi,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  23,  p  1,  k  22, 
o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o  2,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Thirty-ninth  row. — K  5,  p  1,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  9,  o,  n,  k  1, 

o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  6,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  n, 

o,  k  9,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  7. 

Fortieth  row.  —  Bind  off  4,  k  2,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  46,  o  2, 
p  2  to.,  k  7. 

Forty-first  row. — Bind  off  4,  k  2,  o  2,  p2to.,  n,  k  8,  o,  n, 
k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  lc  4,  n,  o,  kl,  n,  o,  kl,  n,  o,  k  1, 

n,  o,  k  8,  n,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 

Forty-second  row. — K  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  44,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1, 

o,  k  9. 

Forty-third  row. — K  4,  o  2,  p 
2  to.,  k  10,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1, 

o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  lc  2,  n,  o,  k  1, 

n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  10, 
o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  2,  o,  k  2. 

Forty-fourth  row. — K  5,  o  2, 
p  2  to.,  k  44,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  2, 

o,  k  2. 

Forty -fifth  renc. — K  5,  o  2,  p 
2  to.,  k  11,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1, 
o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  n.  bind  narrowed 
stitch  over,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  n, 
o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  11,  o  2,  p  2  to., 
k  1,  o  2,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Forty-sixth  row. — K  5,  p  1,  k 
1,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k43,  o  2,  p  2  to., 
k  1,  o  2,  n,  o,  lc  2. 

Forty-seventh  rmo.—K  5,  p  1, 
k  1,  o2,  p  2  to.,  n,  k  10,  o,  n, 
k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  3,  n,  o,  k 
1,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  lc  10,  n,  o  2, 
p  2  to.,  k  7. 

Forty-eighth  row. — Bind  off  4, 
k  2,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  41,  o  2,  p  2 


k  2. 

Twenty-first  row. — K  5  o,  2,  p 
2  to.,  n,  k  6,  o,  n,  n,  o,  k  4,  n, 
o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  o, 
k  2,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  4,  n,  o,  n,  n,  o,  k  6,  n,  o  2, 
p  2  to.,  k  1,  o  2,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Twenty-second  row. — K  5,  pi,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  51,  o  2, 
p  2  to.,  k  1,  o  2,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Twenty-tJiirdrow.—\<L5,  p  1,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  to. ,  lc  14,  n,  o, 
k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1, 
o,  n,  k  14,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  7. 

Twenty -fourth  row.— Bind  off  4,  k  2,  o2,  p  2  to.,  k  51,  o2, 
p  2  to.,  k  7. 

Twenty-fifth  row. — Bind  off  4,  k  2,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  n,  k  11,  n,  o, 

kl,  n,  o,  kl,  n,  o,  kl,  n,  o,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  I,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1, 

o,  n,  lc  11,  n,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 

Twenty-sixth  row.  —  K  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  49,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1, 
o,  k  2. 

Twenty-seventh  row.—  K  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  n,  k  9,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o, 

k,l,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  5,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  lc  1,  o,  n,  lc  1,  o,  n,  k  9, 

n,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  2,  o,  k  2. 

Twenty -eighth row. — K  5,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  47,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  2, 

o,  k  2. 

Twenty-ninth  row. — Iv  5,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  lc  9,  n,  o,  lc  1,  n,  o,  k  1, 

n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  2,  n,  o  2,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1, 

o,  n.  k  9,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  lc  1,  o  2,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Thirtieth  row. — K  5,  pi,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  24,  pi,  lc  23, 
o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o  2,  n,  o,  lc  2. 

Thirty-first  row. — K  5,  pi,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  8,  n,  o,  k  1, 
h,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  lc  1,  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1, 

o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  8,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  7. 

Thirty -second  row. — Bind  off  4,  k  2,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  lc  22,  p  1, 
k  3,  p  1,  k  21,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  7. 


to.,  k  7. 

Forty -ninth  row. — Bind  off  4, 
k  2,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  12,  o, 
n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1, 

n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  12,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 
Fiftieth  row. — K  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  lc  41,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o, 

k  2. 

Fifty-first  row.—^K.  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  9,  o,  n,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  1, 

o,  n,  k  1,  o,  k  3  to.,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  2,  n,  o,  k  9,  o  2, 
p  2  to. ,  k  2,  o,  k  2. 

Fifty-second  row. — K  5,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  lc  41,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  2, 
o,  k  2. 

Fifty -third  row. — K  5,  o  2,  p2to.,  n,  k  8,  o,  n,  k  2,  o,  n, 
k  1,  o,  n,  k  3,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  2,  n,  o,  k  8,  n,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1, 
o  2,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Fifty-fourth  row. — K  5,  p  1,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  39,  o  2,  p  2  to., 
k  1,  o  2,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Fifty-fifth  row. — K  5,  pi,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  10,  o,  n,  k  2, 
o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  lc  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  2,  n,  o,  k  10,  o  2,  p  2  to., 
k  7. 

Fifty-sixth  row. — Bind  off  4,  lc  2,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  39,  o  2, 
p  2  to.,  k  7. 

Fifty-seventh  row. — Bind  off  4,  k  2,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  5,  n,  o  2, 

n,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  2,  o,  n,  lc  1,  o,  k  3  to.,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  2,  n,  o,  k 

2,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  5,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 

Fifty-eighth  row.— K  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  7,  p  1,  k  24,  pi,  k  6, 
o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 

Fifty-ninth  row.- — K  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  3,  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n, 

k  1,  o,  n,  lc  2,  o,  n,  k  3,  n,  o,  k  2,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2, 

n,  lc  3,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  2,  o,  k  2. 

Sixtieth  row. — K  5,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  5,  p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  20,  p  1, 
lc  3,  p  1,  k  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  2,  o,  k  2. 

Sixty-first  row. — K  5,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  5,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  4,  o,  n, 
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k  2,  o,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  2,  n,  o,  k  4,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  5,  o  2,  p  2  to., 
k  1,  o  2,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Sixty-second  row. — K  5,  p  1,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  7,  pi,  k  24, 
p  1.  k  6,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o  2,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Sixty-third  row. — K  5,  pi,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  n,  k  1,  n,  o  2, 

n,  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o,  k  2,  n,  o,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  n,  k  2,  o,  n,  n,  o  2,  n, 

n,  o  2,  n,  k  1,  n,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  7. 

Sixty-fourth  row. — Bind  off  4,  k  2,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  4,  p  1,  k  3, 
p  1,  k  18,  p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  2,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  7. 

Sixty-fifth  row. — Bind  off  4,  k  2,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  4,  n,  o  2,  n, 

k  1,  n,  o,  k  2',  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  1,  n,  o  2, 

n,  k  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 

Sixty-sixth  row. — K  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  6,  pi,  k  22,  p  1,  k  5, 

o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 

Sixty-seventh  row. — K  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  n,  k  6,  n,  o,  k  2,  n,  o,  k  1, 

n,  o,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  6,  n,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  2,  o,  k  2. 

Sixty-eighth  row. — K  5,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  33,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  2, 

o,  k  2. 

Sixty-ninth  row. — K  5,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  6,  n,  o,  k  2,  n,  o,  k  1, 

n,  o,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  6,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o  2,  n, 

o,  k  2. 

Seventieth  row. — K  5,  p  1,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  33,  o  2,  p  2  to., 
k  1,  o  2,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Seventy-first  row. — K  5,  pi,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  n,  k  3,  n,  o, 

k  2,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  5,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  3,  n,  o  2, 

p  2  to.,  k  7. 

Seventy -second  row. — Bind  off  4,  k  2,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  31,  o  2, 
p  2  to.,  k  7. 

Seventy-third  row. — Bind  off  4,  k  2,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  n,  k  7,  o,  n,  k 
1,  o,  lc  2,  n,  o  2,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  7,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 

Seventy-fourth  row. — K  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  16,  p  1,  k  15,  o  2, 
p  2  to.,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 

Seventy-fifth  row. — K  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  n,  k  4,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o, 

k  1,  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  4,  n,  o  2,  p  2  to., 

k  2,  o,  k  2. 

Seventy-sixth  row . — K  5,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  13,  p  1,  k  3,  pi,  k  12, 
o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  2,  o,  k  2. 

Seventy -seventh  row. — K  5,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  4,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o, 
k  4,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  4,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o  2,  n, 
o,  k  2. 

Seventy -eighth  row. — K  5,  p  1,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  15,  p  1, 
k  14,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o  2,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Seventy-ninth  row. — K  5,  p  1,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  n,  k  4,  o,  n,  k  1, 
o,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  4,  n,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  7. 

Eightieth  row. — Bind  off  4,  k  2,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  12,  pi,  k  3, 

pi,  k  11,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  7. 

Eighty -first  row. — Bind  off  4,  k  2,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  n,  k  4,  o,  n, 

k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  4,  n,  o  2,  p  2  to., 

k  1,  o,  k  2. 

Eighty-second  row. — K  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  13,  p  1,  k  12,  o  2, 
p  2  to.,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 

Eighty-third  row. — K  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  6,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k_4, 

n,  o,  k  1,  a,  o,  k  6,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  2,  o,  k  2. 

Eighty-fourth  row. — K  5,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  26,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  2, 

o,  k  2. 

Eighty-fifth  row. — K  5,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  n,  k  5,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  2, 

n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  5,  n,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o  2,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Eighty-sixth  row. — K  5,  p  1,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  24,  o  2,  p  2  to., 

k  1,  o  2,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Eighty-seventh  row. — K  5,  p  1,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  7,  o,  n,  k  1, 

o,  n,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  7,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  7. 

Eighty-eighth  row. — Bind  off  4,  k  2,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  24,  o  2, 
p  2  to.,  k  7. 

Eighty-ninth  row. — Bind  off  4,  k  2,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  n,  k  6,  o,  n, 
k  1,  o,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  6,  n,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 

Ninetieth  row. — K  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  23,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 
Ninety-first  row. — K  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  8,  o,  n,  k  3,  n,  o,  k  8, 
o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  2.,  o,  k  2. 


BICYCLE  FASHIONS. — We  have  prepared  a  pamphlet  of 
thirty-two  pages  bearing  the  above  title  and  containing  illus¬ 
trations  and  descriptions  of  a  great  variety  of  correct  and  com¬ 
fortable  garments  for  the  use  of  those  pursuing  this  fascinating 
sport.  Its  selections  include  every  article  of  cycling  attire  worn 
by  Ladies,  Misses,  Men  or  Boys,  as  well  as  explicit  and  practi¬ 
cal  suggestions  for  materials  best  adapted  to  bicycling.  The 
pamphlet  also  contains  much  of  general  interest  in  the  way 
of  instruction  to  beginners,  the  care  and  management  of  a 
wheel,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  simply  invaluable  to  everybody  who 
is  now  or  intends  to  become  a  cyclist,  and  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  upon  receipt  of  one  penny  or  a  two-cent  stamp. 


Ninety-second  row. — K  5,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  23,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  2, 
0,  k  2. 

Ninety-third  row. — K  5,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  n,  k  7,  o,  n,  k  1,  n,  o, 
k  7,  n,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o  2,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Ninety-fourth  row. — K  5,  pi,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  21,  o  2, 
p  2  to.,  k  1,  o  2,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Ninety-fifth  row. — K  5,  p  1,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  9,  o,  k  3  to., 
o,  k  9,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  7. 

Ninety-sixth  row. — Bind  off  4,  k  2,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  21,  o  2, 
p  2  to.,  k  7. 

Ninety-seventh  row. — Bind  off  4,  k  2,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  n,  k  5,  n,  o, 
k  3,  o,  n,  k  5,  n,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 

Ninety-eighth  row. — K  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  19,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1, 
o,  k  2. 

Ninety-ninth  row. — K  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  5,  n,  o,  k  5,  o,  n,  k  5, 
o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  2,  o,  k  2. 

One  Hundredth  row. — K  5,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  19,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  2, 
o,  k  2. 

One  Hundred  and  First  row. — K  5,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  n,  k  2,  n,  o, 
k  2,  n,  o  2,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  2,  n,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o  2,  h,  o,  k  2. 

One  Hundred  and  Second  row. — K  5,  p  1,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  9, 

pi,  k  8,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o  2,  n,  o,  k  2. 

One  Hnndred  and  Third  row. — K  5,  p  1,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  2, 

n,  o,  k  1,  n,  o  2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  2,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  7. 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  row. — Bind  off  4,  k  2,  o  2,  p  2  to., 
k  7,  pi,  k  3,  pi,  k  6,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  7. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifth  row. — Bind  off  4,  k  2,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  n, 
k  5,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  5,  n,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  row. — K  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  8,  p  1,  k  7, 
o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 

One  Hundred  and  Seventh  row. — K  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  n,  k  2,  n,  o 
2,  n,  n,  o  2,  n,  k  2,  n,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  2,  o,  k  2. 

One  Hundred  and  Eighth  roic. — K  5,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  5,  p  1,  k  3, 
p  1,  k  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  2,  o,  k  2. 

One  Hundred  and  Ninth  row. — K  5,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  n,  k  3,  n,  o 
2,  n,  k  3,  n,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o  2,  n,  o,  k  2. 

One  Hundred  and  Tenth  row. — K  5,  p  1,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  6, 
p  1,  k  5,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o  2,  n,  o,  k  2. 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  row. — K  5,  p  1,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  n, 
k  8,  n,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  7. 

One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  row. — Bind  off  4,  k  2,  o  2,  p  2  to., 
k  10,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  7. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  row. — Bind  off  4,  k  2,  o  2,  p  2 
to.,  n,  k  6,  n,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 

One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  row. — K  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  8,  o  2, 
p  2  to.,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  row. — K  4,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  n,  k  4,  n, 
o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  2,  o,  k  2. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  row. — K  5,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  6,  o  2, 
p  2  to.,  k  2,  o,  k  2. 

One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  row. — K  5,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  n,  k  2, 
n,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  1,  o  2,  n,  o,  k  2. 

One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  row. — K  5,  p  1,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  to., 
k  4,  o  2,  p.  2  to.,  k  1,  o  2,  n,  o,  k  2. 

One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  row. — K  5,  p  1,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  to., 
n,  n,  o  2,  p  2  to.,  k  7. 

One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  roiv. — Bind  off  6,  n,  o  2,  p  2  to., 
k  7. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  row.  —  Bind  off  remaining 
stitches. 

To  make  the  holder  for  the  broom  :  Cut  two  pieces  of  card¬ 
board  each  5^  inches  long,  5  inches  wide  at  upper  edge,  and  4 
inches  at  lower  edge.  Cover  the  front  with  plush  or  velvet  in 
any  color  preferred,  using  cambric  for  lining.  To  complete  the 
front  piece,  place  the  knitted  lace  over  the  plush  or  velvet, 
fastening  it  with  blind  stitches  around  the  edge.  Finish  with 
bow's  of  ribbon  of  the  same  color  as  the  velvet,  or  of  a  contrast¬ 
ing  color  if  preferred,  and  add  ribbon  to  hang  it  up  by. 


BIRDS  AND  BIRD-KEEPING. — This  is  the  name  of  a  care¬ 
fully  prepared  pamphlet  published  by  us  in  which  full  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  in  the  most  approved  methods  of  caring  for  cage- 
birds  of  every  description.  Food,  breeding  and  management  in 
both  health  and  sickness  are  thoroughly  considered,  and  the 
pamphlet  is  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings  of  singing 
and  talking  birds,  cages  and  many  convenient  appliances  for 
cages  and  aviaries.  The  little  work  may  be  read  with  profit 
by  professional  as  wTell  as  amateur  bird-fanciers,  and  is  excellent 
for  reference,  the  information  presented  being  derived  from  the 
most  reliable  sources.  The  price  of  the  pamphlet  is  6d.  (by 
post  7|d-)  or  15  cents  per  Copy. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  MAKING  TATTING. 

d.  s.- Double-stitch  or  the  two  halves  forming  one  stitch,  p.— Picot.  *.-Indicates  a  repetition  as  directed  wherever  a  *  is  seen, 


last  two  large  rings 
(see  picture). 

Figure  No.  2. — 
Make  10  wheels  with 
2  threads,  making  each 
as  follows :  2  d.  s.,  5  p. 
each  separated  by  2  d. 
s.,  2  d.  s.,  close,  fasten 
on  the  second  thread 
and  make  a  ch.  of  2  d. 
s.,  7  p.  each  separated 
by  2  d.  s.,  2  d.  s.; 
then  another  ring  like 
the  first,  fastening  to 
the  first  by  their 
second  p. ;  continue 
the  rings  and  chains 
alternately  until  there 
are  8  of  each.  Fasten 
each  wheel  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  p.  of  its  last  two 
chains  (see  picture). 


Figure  No.  L  Figure  No.  2. 


TATTED  TUMBLER 
DOILEYS. 

After  the  tatted 
borders  of  these 
doilevs  are  all  made 
baste  them  carefully 
on  round  pieces  of 
linen  each  as  large 
as  needed  (about  2^ 
inches  in  diameter), 
and  button-hole  all 
around  the  inner 
edges  with  silk, 
catching  into  the 
picots  of  the  tatting ; 
then  cut  the  linen 
from  beneath. 

Figure  No.  1. — 
Make  each  wheel 
with  one  thread  as 
follows:  2d.  s. ,  12 
long  picots  each 
separated  by  2  d.  s., 
2d.  s.,  close,  and  cut 
the  thread.  Second 
row,  4  d.  s.,  fasten 
to  a  p.  of  the  center, 
4  d.  s.,  close,  leave 
about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  of  thread  and 
make  a  large  ring  of 
4  d.  s.,  7  p.  each 
separated  by  2  d.  s., 
4  d.  s.,  close ;  make 
the  large  and  small 
rings  alternately 
until  there  are  12  of 
each,  fastening  each 
small  one  to  a  p.  of 
the  center  and  the 
large  ones  to  each 
other  by  their  first  p. 
Make  8  of  the  wheels 
for  the  doily,  fasten¬ 
ing  them  to  each 
other  in  making  by 
the  middle  p.  of  their 


Figure  No.  3. 


Figure  No.  4. 


!W5M 


Figure  No.  5,  Figure  No.  0. 

Figures  Nos  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6 .—Tatted  Tumbler  Doileys. 
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Figure  No.  3. — With  one  thread  *  make  a  ring  of  2  d.  s. ,  1 
p.,  2d.  s.,  1  p.,  2  d.  s.,  1  p.,  2  d.  s.,  1  p.,  2  d.  s.‘,  1  p.,  2  d.  s., 
close,  tie  on  the  second  thread  and  make  a  ch.  of  2  d.  s.,  5  p. 
each  separated  by  2  d.  s.,  2  d.  s.;  continue  from  *  twice  more, 
fastening  the  rings  together  by  their  second  picots ;  then  make 
a  ch.  of  G  d.  s. ,  then  a  large  ring  of  4  d.  s. ,  fasten  to  last  p.  of 
third  ring,  2  d.  s.,  9  p.  each  separated  by  2d.  s.,  4  d.  s.,  close, 
make  another  ch.  of  6  d.  s.;  then  a  ring  of  2  d.  s.  fasten  to 
last  p.  of  the  last  ring,  2  d.  s.,  6  p.  separated  by  2  d.  s.,  2  d.  s., 
close;  with  2  threads  make  2  d.  s.,  1  p.,  2  d.  s.,  1  p.,  2  d.  s.; 
join  to  third  p.  of  the  second  ch.,  2d.  s.,lp.,2d.  s.,  1  p.,  2 
d.  s.;  make  another  ring  like  the  previous  one,  fastening  bjr  the 
second  p.,  then  another  ch.  fastening  to  the  first  one  made,  then 
another  ring.  At  the  top  of  the  point  make  a  clover  leaf,  each 
leaf  composed  of  4  d.  s.,  7  p.  each  separated  by  2  d.  s.,  4  d.  s., 
join  the  leaves  closely  by  their  first  picots.  Join  the  clover  leaf 
in  making  to  the  first  and  last  rings  of  the  point,  as  seen  in  the 
illustration.  Make  11  of  the  points,  fastening  them  together  in 
making  (see  illustration). 

Figure  No.  4. — Begin  with  the  four-leafed  figure  in  the  center 
of  the  wheels.  Make  4  d.  s.,  7  p.  separated  by  2  d.  s.,  4  d.  s., 
close;  make  3  more  rings  like  this  one,  joining  the  four  to  each 


other  by  their  first  p.,  close,  tie,  and  cut  the  thread.  Next  make 
rings  and  chains  the  same  as  in  figure  No.  5,  but  do  not  fasten 
the  rings  together ;  fasten  each  ring  to  a  p.  of  the  center  figure 
(see  picture),  and  join  the  wheels  by  the  p.  of  their  chains. 

Figure  No.  5. — Begin  in  the  center  and  make  a  ring  of  8 
long  p.  each  separated  by  2  d.  s.,  close,  and  cut  the  thread. 
Second  row,  2  d.  s.,  1  p.,  2  d.  s.,  fasten  to  a  p.  of  the  center,  2 
d.  s.,  1  p.,  2  d.  s.,  1  p.,  2  d.  s.,  close,  fasten  on  the  second 
thread  and  make  a  ch.  of  2  d.  s. ,  7  p.  each  separated  by  2  d.  s., 
2  d.  s.;  make  the  rings  and  chains  alternately  until  there  are  8 
of  each,  fastening  the  small  rings  to  each  other  by  their  second 
p.  Make  10  wheels  and  join  them  to  each  other  in  making  by 
the  middle  p.  of  their  last  2  chains  (see  illustration). 

Figure  No.  G. — Make  a  ring  of  8  long  picots  separated  by  2 
d.  s.,  close  and  cut  the  thread.  Tie  the  shuttle  thread  to  a  p. 
of  this  ring,  leave  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  thread  and 
make  a  ring  of  4  d.  s.,  7  p.  each  separated  by  2  d.  s.,  4  d.  s., 
close,  and  fasten  the  thread  to  the  second  p.  of  the  center. 
Make  another  ring  like  the  first,  joining  to  first  by  the  first  p. 
Make  8  of  the  rings  for  a  wheel.  Make  10  of  the  wheels  for 
the  doily,  joining  them  to  each  other  in  making  by  the  middle 
p.  of  their  last  2  rings. 


The 


laDies  of  The 


gi^anD  ai^a?  of  The  F(EPagne. 


By  ALLIE  HOPKINS. 


FOLLOWING  the  papers  relating  to  the 
patriotic  societies  commemorative  of  the 
Revolutionary  period,  it  seems  eminently  fit¬ 
ting  that  the  women  “next  of  kin”  to  the 
heroes  of  the  Civil  War  should  have  their 
memorial. 

The  Ladies  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  or  the  Loyal  Ladies’  League,  as  it 
was  originally  named,  had  its  birth  in  New 
Jersey.  It  had  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of 
Union  Veterans  and  fliose  of  their  families  needing  assistance, 
and  the  advancement  of  loyalty  and  inculcation  of  lessons  of 
patriotism.  It  was  auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
as  the  first  League  was  formed  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  compliance 
with  a  general  order  issued  by  Charles  H.  Ilaugliton,  Depart¬ 
ment  Commander,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  It  was  in 
1881  that  Commander  Ilaugliton  thus  publicly  expressed  his 
belief  that  such  an  organization  would  be  a  benefit  to  local 
Grand  Army  Posts  and  the  order  at  large.  During  that  year 
sixteen  Leagues  were  formed  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  1882  four 
were  organized  in  Pennsylvania  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs. 
Ilugg,  Department  President  of  New  Jersey. 

In  California  and  other  Western  States  similar  organizations 
had  been  formed  under  various  names,  but  these  separate 
societies  had  all  the  same  object — that  of  aiding  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  iu  all  the  membership  was  confined 
exclusively  to  the  mothers,  wives,  sisters  and  daughters  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  fought  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

This  identity  of  interests  soon  led  to  a  desire  for  unification, 
and  in  November,  188G,  representatives  from  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Kansas  and  California  met  in  Chicago  with  the 
Society  called  the  Ladies  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  a  national 
order  was  formed,  adopting  the  title  of  the  last-named  society. 
The  word  “auxiliary”  was  dropped  from  the  platform,  and  the 
badge  adopted  by  the  consolidated  societies  was  that  of  the 
Loyal  Ladies’  League. 

Thus  the  Ladies  of  the  Grand  Army  became  an  independent 
organization,  whereby  it  might  offer  to  the  veterans  of  any 
order  all  necessary  aid  and  co-operation  without  imposing  upon 
the  recipients  the  responsibility  which  would  follow  aid  received 
from  an  auxiliary  order.  Its  service  is  given  alike  to  every 
fraternal  body  of  soldiers,  whether  Post,  Naval  or  Encampment, 
and  to  soldiers  unconnected  with  any  order. 

The  objects  thus  outlined  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Grand  Army  are  : 
“Jo  unite  in  fraternal  bonds  representatives  from  the  family  of 
every  man  whose  life  was  tendered  to  our  country  in  her  time 
of  need;  to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  memory 
of  our  country’s  heroes;  to  practice  the  precepts  of  loyalty 
toward  all  sisters  of  our  order:  to  assist  the  Grand  Army  of  the 


Republic ;  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  aid  the  veterans  who  may 
need  our  assistance,  or  their  families;  to  foster  the  teaching  of 


Mrs.  Catherine  E.  Hirst,  National  President. 

patriotism  in  our  schools,  to  honor  tiie  memory  of  the  fallei 
heroes  of  the  Civil  War,  and  to  perpetuate  and  keep  forevei 
sacred  ‘  Memorial  Day.’  ” 

The  sacred  duties  and  obligations  which  form  the  foundatior 
of  this  organization  constitute  it,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  a  pari 
and  parcel  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Its  membership, 
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as  stated,  is  composed  exclusively  of  the  mothers,  wives,  sisters 
and  daughters  of  the  veterans  of  that  noble  order,  to  whom 
they  are  thus  bound  by  the  closest  ties  of  kinship.  There  are 
but  two  exceptions  to  this  iron-clad  rule  of  eligibility :  The 
Veterans,  themselves,  are  admitted  as  honorary  members,  and 
that  noble  class  of  women,  the  army  nurses,  are  admitted  to 
full  membership.  Subordinate  to  the  National  branch  of  this 
Society  are  the  Departments,  or  States,  comprising  local 
“Circles”  existing  in  the  towns  or  cities,  and  all  having  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  National  Assemblies. 

The  growth  of  the  order  has  been  steady  and  healthful. 
Every  state  in  the  Union  is  represented  by  local  Circles,  and 
Departments  have  been  formed  in  twenty-five  states,  New  York 
being  the  Eastern  and  California  the  Western  boundary.  In 
1886  the  membership  numbered  2,473,  while  the  present  mem¬ 
bership  is  more  than  20,000,  the  gain  during  the  year  last  re¬ 
ported  being  4,019. 

Perhaps  even  more  prominent  than  its  work  of  obligation 
toward  the  Veterans — for  the  Ladies  of  the  Grand  Army  do  not 
consider  the  ex-soldier  as  a  petitioner  for  bounty — is  the  yearly 
labor  of  love  performed  in  the  sad  observance  of  “Memorial 
Day,”  when  on  the  30th  of  May  the  members  of  this  order, 
rallying  round  them  the  children  of  our  land,  strew  flowers 
upon  the  graves  of  the  heroic  dead  and  plant  beside  the  modest 
headstone  the  flag  that  those  heroes  died  to  save.  Yet  let  it  not 
be  understood  that  the  needs  of  the  living  heroes  are  forgotten, 
for  while  they*tlms  teach  their  little  ones  to  honor  the  dead  and 
revere  the  living  soldier,  charity  to  those  requiring  it  is  not  with¬ 
held,  but  is  given  with  the  clasp  of  fraternity,  under  that  cloak 
of  secrecy  which  does  not  let  “the  left  hand  know  what  the 
right  hand  doeth.” 

Many  notable  women,  distinguished  along  lines  of  social,  in¬ 
tellectual  and  benevolent  thought,  belong  to  the  Ladies  of  the 
Grand  Army.  National  Presidents  have  been  chosen  from  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Illinois  and  Kentucky. 

The  first  National  President,  Mrs.  Laura  McNier,  lives  in 
Camden,  New  Jersey.  The  second  National  President,  Mrs. 
Laura  B.  Sawyer,  of  Pennsylvania,  died  a  few  years  since  and 
a  monument  to  her  memory  was  erected  by  the  sisters  of  her 
order  The  surviving  past  Presidents  are :  Mrs.  Frances  N.  Wood 
and  Mrs.  M.  O.  Cartlidge,  both  of  Kansas;  Mrs.  Carrie  V. 
Sheriff,  of  Penn.;  Mrs.  Amanda  I.  Wetliern,  of  Minn.;  Mrs. 
Nettie  E.  Gunlock,  of  Illinois,  and  the  present  head  of  the  order, 
Mrs.  Catherine  E.  Hirst,  who  maintains  the  National  Head¬ 
quarters  at 'Louisville,  Kentucky.  Mrs.  Nannie  II.  Rossis  the 
efficient  Secretary  of  the  organization,  and  the  Treasurer  is  Mrs. 
Florence  C.  George,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  These  ladies  are  all 
possessed  of  fine  executive  ability,  and  being  zealously  loyal  to  the 
interests  of  their  order,  the  work  has  prospered  in  their  hands. 

The  National  Senior  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Nellie  C.  Royce,  is 
past  President  of  Gen.  Grant  Circle,  No.  1,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  the  far-away  State  of  Washington  is  represented  by  Mrs. 


Lou.  J.  Broyles,  as  Junior  Vice-President.  Cther  officers  on 
the  National  Roster  are  Chaplam,  Counsellor,  and  members 
of  the  Council  of  Administration,  Colorado,  Pennsylvania, 
Minnesota  and  Illinois  being  thus  honored. 

Among  the  past  Presidents  of  subordinate  Departments  a 
place  of  honor  is  merited  by  Mrs.  Ida  Gainer,  who  in  the  early 
history  of  the  order  was  the  first  to  bring  the  parent  society, 
the  Loyal  Ladies’  League,  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Mrs.  Gainer 
now  resides  in  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  and  was  President  of 
the  Department  of  Oklahoma  in  1894. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place,  and  certainly  can  not  be  with¬ 
out  interest  to  the  readers  of  these  papers,  to  record  here  an 
action  of  the  Ninth  National  Convention  of  the  Ladies  of  the 
Grand  Army,  characteristic  as  it  is  of  the  corner-stone  of  their 
order.  The  following  resolutions,  read  by  Mrs.  llenriette  Ger- 
wig,  of  Pennsylvania,  were  adopted  and  ordered  spread  upon 
the  minutes  of  the  Convention : 

Whereas,  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  Ladies  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  are  living  representatives  of  the  love 
of  country,  and 

Whereas,  They,  more  than  all  others,  have  seen  and  suffered  the 
results  of  lack  of  such  love  of  country  during  the  great  rebellion,  and 

Whereas,  We  have  coming  to  our  shores  daily  the  children  of 
many  nations,  all  of  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  make  good  American 
citizens;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  (1),  That  it  is  doubly  fitting  that  we  establish  a  bulwark  of 
safety,  and  that  we  make  every  schoolhouse  a  center  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  a  fervent  patriotism. 

Resolved  (2),  That  we  most  heartily  approve  of  the  law  placing  the 
American  flag  upon  every  schoolhouse. 

Resolved  (3),  That  we  approve  of  the  salute  known  as  the  u  American 
Patriotic  Salute  ”  and  urge  its  use  in  every  school  in  the  United  States. 

Resolved  (4),  Thai  a  Committee  on  Patriotism  be  added  to  the  list  of 
standing  committees  in  every  Department,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
request  the  passage  of  a  Flag  Rill  by  every  State  Legislature,  and  to 
see  that  these  resolutions  are  unanimously  observed. 

The  National  Conventions  of  this  body  of  patriotic  women  are 
held  annually  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  Encampments 
of  the  Grand  Army.  The  Tenth  Annual  Convention  will  meet 
in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  on  September  2nd,  closing  its  session  on 
the  5th.  The  Council  of  Administration  will  meet  at  the  same 
time,  auditing  the  books  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and 
passing  upon  all  questions  submitted  for  judicial  decision. 

Therefore,  ere  this  paper  reaches  its  readers  a  new  corps  of 
officers  will  have  been  chosen  to  direct  the  work  of  the  ensuing 
year,  a  work  in  which  all  are  bound  together  by  the  memory  of 
the  sufferings  their  loved  ones  endured,  a  memory  shared  by  all 
alike.  Thus,  from  year  to  year,  this  labor  of  love,  their  order, 
will  be  perpetuated  until  there  is  no  longer  living  one  whose 
father,  husband,  son  or  brother  was  a  soldier,  and  then,  as  in 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  this  noble  work  will  devolve 
upon  the  Sons  of  Veterans  and  its  auxiliary  societies. 


SEASONABLE  COOKER. 


IN  THE  MARKETS  —HOW  TO  SELECT  A  TURKEY— THE  HOUSEKEEPER’S  REASONS  FOR  THANKSGIVING— TWO 


MENUS— ON  SETTING  THE  TABLE. 


The  marketing  for  November  revolves  about  the  Thanksgiving 
turkey.  The  finest  birds  have  smooth  black  legs  and  soft  spurs 
and  the  breasts  are  firm  and  white.  The  superiority  of  dry- 
picked  poultry  over  that  scalded  is  evident  enough  to  those 
who  have  purchased  both,  the  dealers  recognizing  the  fact  by 
an  advance  in  price.  The  turkey  should  be  trussed  and  the 
surplus  fat  from  the  inside  laid  over  the  legs  and  breast.  By 
taking  the  sinews  from  the  legs  and  wrapping  these  members  in 
cloth,  removing  this  covering  during  the  last  half  hour  of  cook¬ 
ing  so  that  the  legs  will  brown,  these  usually  dry  portions  will 
be  found  delicious.  The  opening  for  the  crop  is  now  made  at 
the  back  of  the  neck,  so  that  the  breast  is  perfect  in  shape. 
Legs  and  wings  are  held  closely  to  the  body  by  slender  skewers, 
giving  the  bird  as  compact  an  appearance  as  possible.  When 
not  properly  trussed  these  members  will  indicate  all  the  points 
of  the  compass  after  the  bird  is  cooked. 

Turkeys  are  especially  fine  this  month,  and  the  choice  of  other 
fowls  is  also  large,  ducks,  geese,  chickens  and  capons  being 
prime.  The  game  stalls  are  tempting  with  venison,  grouse, 


partridge,  snipe,  woodcock,  hares,  quail,  rabbits  and  pheasants. 

In  the  fish  markets  are  found  ciscoes,  white  fish,  pickerel, 
black  bass,  haddock,  smelts,  perch  and  halibut.  Shell  fish  are 
abundant,  crabs,  clams,  oysters,  lobsters,  scallops  and  terrapin 
being  found. 

Fresh  vegetables  are  few  enough,  only  the  usual  Winter  supply 
being  procurable.  The  housekeeper  already  has  to  depend  upon 
canned  goods.  Celery  is  at  its  best,  and  lettuce  and  spinach  are 
still  to  be  had. 

REASONS  FOR  THANKSGIVING. 

The  season  for  special  thanksgiving  should  make  us  consider 
as  to  whether  we  are  really  and  truly  thankful  for  all  our  bless¬ 
ings,  whether  we  have  not  grown  so  accustomed  to  them  that 
we  accept  them  as  but  our  due.  The  housekeeper  of  all  persons 
has  much  to  be  thankful  for  above  her  Puritan  ancestors  who 
instituted  this  festival.  Those  homespun  days,  the  “good  old 
times,”  as  they  are  mistakenly  called,  should  have  little  charm 
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for  the  housewife  of  to-day.  The  modern  improvements  in  her 
home  stand  out  in  sharp  constrast  to  the  primitive  arrangements 
in  vogue  one  and  two  centuries  ago.  The  turning  of  a  faucet 
and  the  instant  gushing  forth  of  hot  or  cold  water  is  a  radical 
improvement  upon  the  old  bucket  and  well,  or  even  the  later- 
day  pump.  The  modern  housekeepers  can  hardly  comprehend 
the  labor  that  even  this  one  feature  of  housekeeping  must  have 
entailed  in  days  gone  by.  We  also  find  it  much  easier  to  buy 
our  cottons  and  woollens  in  the  shops  rather  than  toil  in  spin¬ 
ning  them  ourselves  as  did  they.  We  should  be  thankful  that 
we  are  commencing  to  learn  how  to  live,  that  the  mother  may 
know  what  will  keep  her  children  well,  and  how  to  use  the 
modest  allowance  so  that  it  will  cover  the  expense  of  living  with 
a  little  margin  against  the  rainy  day  likely  to  come  to  us  all. 


TWO  THANKSGIVING  MENUS. 


Two  menus  for  Thanksgiving  dinners  are  here  given,  the 
first  quite  simple  and  both  easy  of  accomplishment  ■ 


No.  1. 


Roasted  Turkey. 
Celery. 

Mashed  Potatoes. 
Lettuce. 

Pumpkin  Pie. 
Cheese. 

No.  2  is  as  follows  : 


Consomme. 

Gihlet  Sauce. 

Cranberry  Jelly. 
Spinach  with  Eggs. 
French  Dressing. 

Wafers. 

Rice  Pudding. 
Crackers. 

Coffee. 


Oysters  on  the  Deep  Shell. 

Tomato  Bisque. 

Celery.  Olives.  Almonds. 

Boiled  Cod.  Sauce  Tartare. 

Roasted  Turkey.  Giblet  Sauce. 

Cranberry  Jelly. 

Baked  Potatoes.  Canned  Asparagus  on  Toast. 

Squash. 

Lettuce.  French  Dressing. 

Wafers. 

Mince  Pie.  Cheese.  Pumpkin  Pie. 

Coffee. 


The  modern  dinner  table  in  the  refined  home  is  always  attract¬ 
ive  to  look  upon.  The  dishes  may  not  be  of  the  finest,  nor  all  of 
the  silver  solid,  but  the  china  will  be  clean  and  free  from  the  sus¬ 


picion  of  chip  or  crack,  while  the  knives,  forks  and  spoons  will 
be  as  bright  as  polishing  can  make  them.  The  well-laid  table 
is  fully  equipped  before  the  dinner  is  served.  At  each  plate  is 
found  the  individual  silver  for  the  meal,  a  soup  spoon,  a  dinner 
knife  and  fork,  an  extra  fork  for  the  salad,  etc.  The  table 
should  never  be  crowded,  and  the  chairs  not  placed  too  close 
together.  When  there  are  no  servants  the  dinner,  obviously, 
cannot  be  quite  so  elegant  as  where  their  assistance  can  be 
commanded  ;  still,  with  forethought  and  proper  managing,  there 
may  be  more  repose  at  such  a  meal  than  is  usually  found.  One 
member  of  the  family  may  be  delegated  to  attend  to  any  duty 
that  requires  leaving  the  table.  With  the  table  properly  set  and 
the  food  placed  thereon,  rising  from  the  table  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

An  embroidered  center-piece,  or  even  a  plain  square  of  linen 
with  a  small  growing  plant  placed  in  the  center,  is  possible  in 
any  home  where  there  is  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  and  such  a 
decoration  glorifies  even  coarse  linen  and  coarser  dishes. 
Refinement;  is  never  a  question  of  money.  The  linen  may 
not  be  fine,  but  it  will  never  show  the  need  of  darning. 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  many  changes  in  the  home 
table.  If  a  table  cloth  with  a  colored  border  is  used  at  all,  it  is 
for  breakfast.  Luncheon  is  served  without  a  cloth,  doileys  and 
tray  cloths  taking  its  place.  The  dinner  cloth  is  invariably 
pure  white  and  large  enough  to  reach  well  down  the  sides  of 
the  table.  Linen  cloths  are  seldom  starched  in  the  laundering; 
if  so,  then  but  slightly.  The  dishes  are  not  of  rfecessity  of  one 
pattern.  Indeed,  when  there  is  a  frequent  change  of  plates  each 
set  will  bear  a  different  pattern.  Uniformity  in  dishes  has  grown 
tiresome,  and  variety,  particularly  in  plates,  is  now  seen.  When 
the  service  is  elegant,  and  the  waitress  properly  trained,  what  are 
known  as  “place  plates”  are  always  used.  For  each  course  a 
different  place  plate  is  set  before  the  guest,  the  rule  that  at  no 
time  should  there  be  a  bare  table  cloth  before  the  guests  being 
inflexible.  On  this  plate  is  set  the  oyster,  soup  or  dessert  plate. 
When  the  roast  and  vegetables  are  served,  however,  the  waitress 
removes  the  place  plate  as  the  dinner  plate  is  offered.  Vege¬ 
tables  are  served  on  the  same  plate  with  the  meat,  the  use  of 
individual  dishes  having  been  almost  entirely  discarded. 

The  artistic  table  shows  much  careful  selection  in  the  different 
plates  used.  Those  for  oysters  show  little  color ;  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  white  with  gold  or  pale-blue.  Soup  plates  are  of  all  col¬ 
ors,  and  fancy  is  allowed  full  play  in  the  dessert  set. 

It  is  a  pleasing  fact  that  Fashion  decrees  that  the  eye  as  well 
as  well  as  the  palate  must  be  pleased.  BLAIR. 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  EVENING  TOILETTES  SHOWN  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE. 


Figure  D  75. — LADIES'  EVENING  TOILETTE. 

Figure  D  75. — This  consists  of  a  Ladies’  Princess  dress  and 
Marquise  wrap.  The  Princess  dress  pattern,  which  is  No.  8621 
and  costs  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  The  wrap  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No.  8736  and  costs  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents,  is  in  ten 
sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty- six  inches,  bust  meas¬ 
ure,  and  may  be  seen  in  two  views  on  page  577  of  this  number 
of  The  Delineator. 

This  is  an  ideal  toilette  for  the  opera  or  for  ceremonious 
evening  wear.  The  Princess  dress  is  here  pictured  made  of 
Nile-green  silk,  with  a  Bertha  frill  of  lace,  and  is  decorated  at 
the  foot  with  a  ruffle  of  the  silk.  It  may  be  closed  at  the  left 
side  or  at  the  center  of  the  back  and  is  made  with  a  square  neck 
and  with  short  puff  sleeves.  It  is  elegantly  fitted  and  stands 
out  in  large  flutes  at  the  back. 

The  Marquise  wrap  is  made  of  handsome  green  satin  brocade, 
and  is  lined  with  quilted  pink  satin  and  decorated  with  white 
Thibet.  It  has  bell  sleeves  that  commend  it  for  wear  over 
evening  waists  and  it  is  long  and  protective.  The  fronts  are 
laid  in  a  deep,  forward-turning  plait  near  their  hems  and  may 
be  closed  their  entire  length.  Under-arm  gores  and  a  center 
seam  fit  the  sides  and  back  and  a  backward-turning  plait  is  laid 
at  each  side  of  the  center  seam.  The  wrap  falls  in  graceful 
flute  folds  in  the  skirt.  The  storm  collar  is  covered  with  Thibet 
and  the  bell  sleeves  are  bordered  with  the  same. 

Rich  corded  and  brocaded  silks  will  be  used  to  make  the 
wrap,  which  is  not  likely  to  crush  the  dress  owing  to  its  prac¬ 


tical  construction.  Fur,  lace,  spangled  or  jetted  passementerie 
will  be  selected  to  adorn  it  and  will  be  used  alone  or  in  com¬ 
bination.  Inexpensive  wraps  will  be  made  of  cloth  or  cash- 
mere,  suitably  lined.  The  dress  may  be  of  crepe  de  Chine,  silk 
or  rich  novelty  goods. 

Figure  D16. — LADIES’  EVENING  WAIST. 

Figure  D  76. — This  illustrates  a  Ladies’  waist.  The  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8430  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  eleven  sizes 
for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-two  inches,  bust  measure. 

The  picturesque  1830  styles  are  so  becoming  that  the  evening 
waist  here  illustrated  is  receiving  exceptional  favor.  The  waist 
is  in  this  instance  represented  made  of  mignonette-green  taffeta 
figured  with  cherry-red  and  cream-white,  and  the  velvet  shoul¬ 
der  straps  and  the  velvet  ribbon  about  the  bottom  of  the  waist 
are  dark- green.  A  fitted  lining  closed  at  the  center  of  the  back 
insures  a  trim  adjustment  and  the  fulness  in  the  front  and  back 
is  drawn  becomingly  to  the  center  at  the  bottom,  the  front  droop¬ 
ing  slightly  in  French  blouse  style.  The  short  puff  sleeves  dis¬ 
play  the  shoulders  in  the  style  peculiar  to  the  1830  modes  and  the 
neck  is  garlanded  with  roses  and  their  leaves.  The  ribbon  at 
the  bottom  of  the  waist  is  arranged  in  a  double  loop-bow  at  the 
left  side. 

This  waist  will  be  an  excellent  complement  of  a  separate 
skirt  of  silk  or  a  delicate  colored  broadcloth  or  zibeline.  To 
bring  out  its  charming  features  well  the  lovely  novelty  silks, 
mousseline  de  soie  or  chiffon  over  silk  and  rich  velvet  are  advised, 
together  with  such  decorative  accessories  as  are  in  harmony. 
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AI\ ONG  The  NEWEST  gOOI<!S. 


From  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York: 

Weir  of  Hermiston  and  Poems  and  Ballads ,  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson. 

The  Poor  in  Great  Cities,  by  Twelve  Authorities. 

Great  as  Stevenson  was  in  his  previous  romances,  there  is  no 
anti-climax  in  the  conclusion  of  his  life  work — a  broken  column 
of  literary  splendor.  What  he  was — an  exile  from  his  home- 
lie  confesses  on  every  page  of  his  last  story,  his  longing  for  it 
throbbing  with  an  aching  fervor  not  to  be  concealed.  Doubtless 
he  had  prevision  of  his  soul’s  passing  and  meant  to  leave  record 
of  his  fidelity  to  his  land  and  his  people.  In  writing  of  the 
Scots  he  somewhere  says  that  the  attitude  of  his  people  toward 
their  past  is  unthinkable  to  Englishmen,  and  that  “there  burns 
alive  in  them  a  sense  of  identity  with  the  dead  even  to  the 
twentieth  generation.”  This  quality  forces  the  reader  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  greatness  and  honesty  of  Weir,  even  while  his  less 
admirable  traits  excite  a  feeling  akin  to  loathing.  The  great 
jurist  is  disappointed  by  his  only  son  because  he  is  not  a  replica 
of  himself.  The  father  is  too  dull  of  imagination  to  suspect, 
too  wanting  in  mental  vision  to  perceive,  that  the  young  man 
is  as  strong  in  one  way  as  he  himself  is  in  another — the  two 
natures  being  so  diverse  that  the  laws  of  heredity  seem  but 
vaguely  to  explain  their  relationship.  But  the  story,  even  in 
its  incompleteness,  is  a  precious  inheritance. 

Mr.  Stevenson’s  Poems  and  Ballads  divide  the  reader’s 
,  emotions  between  thankfulness  for  these  fragments  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  mind,  and  regret  that  their  author  was  not  as  great  a  poet  as 
he  was  a  skilled  artificer  of  prose.  True,  his  Children' s  Garden 
is  wrought  of  sweet,  quaint  homeliness  in  which  there  is  no  hint 
of  seeking  after  thoughts  that  are  strange  or  similes  that  are 
uncommon.  His  meaning  is  never  elusive,  but  when  he  writes 
prose  he  is  a  magician,  while  his  verses  show  us  only  a  man  with 
a  beautiful  soul  and  a  graceful  style.  If  Scotland  is  not  directly 
mentioned  in  some  of  his  verses,  it  may  be  read  between  the 
lines.  Its  grimness  and  beauty,  its  charm  and  austerity,  the 
greyness  of  its  moors  in  Winter,  its  golden  gorse  and  purple 
heather  in  Summer  time,  are  all  enchanting  to  his  home-sick  soul 
— every  bramble  is  dear.  His  heart  never  wanders  from  the 
Highlands. 

It’s  an  owercome  sooth  for  age  an’  youth, 

And  it  brooks  wi’  nae  denial, 

*  That  the  dearest  friends  are  the  auldest  friends, 

And  the  young  are  just  on  trial. 

There’s  a  rival  bauld  wi’  young  an’  auld 
And  its  him  that  has  bereft  me ; 

For  the  surest  friends  are  the  auldest  friends 
And  the  maist  o’  mines  hae  left  me. 

There  are  kind  hearts  still,  for  friends  to  fill, 

And  fools  to  take  and  break  them, 

But  the  nearest  friends  are  the  auldest  friends, 

And  the  grave’s  the  place  to  seek  them. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  need  not  be  sought  in  the  grave  on 
far  off  Samoa,  but  lives  in  verse  that  is  as  dear  as  if  it  were 
perfect  and  in  prose  that  has  never  been  excelled  in  Jrnauty  of 
form  or  fineness  of  spirit. 

The.  Poor  of  Great  Cities ;  Their  Problems  and  What  is  Doing 
to  Solve  Them ,  is  a  work  of  profound  significance  for  the 
sociologist.  That  these  problems  are  not  solved  each  of  the 
twelve  persons  who  has  contributed  a  chapter  confesses  with 
more  or  less  sorrowful  frankness.  The  subject  is  not  a  new 
one,  having  “a  whole  literature  behind  it,”  to  quote  from 
its  preface.  Robert  A.  Woods,  head  of  Andover  House,  Boston, 
describes  “The  Social  Awakening  in  London.”  Wiliam  T. 
Elsing,  a  clergyman  of  Rivington  Street,  New  York,  explains 
“Life  in  New  York  Tenement  Houses.”  Jacob  A.  Riis 
writes  of  “The  Children  of  the  Poor.”  Willard  Parsons 
tells  “The  Story  of  the  Fresh  Air  Fund,”  with  the  author¬ 
ity  derived  from  his  position  as  its  manager.  Evert  Jansen 
Wendell  describes  “Boys’  Clubs  in  New  York”  and  no  one 
knows  them  better  than  he.  “The  Work  of  the  Andover  Home 
in  Boston”  is  narrated  by  William  Jewett  Tucker.  This  organ¬ 
ization  is  not  to  collect  and  disburse  moneys,  nor  yet  to  intrude 
upon  the  poor  individually,  but  to  study  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  poverty  and  ignorance  and  to  disseminate  the  information 
thus  acquired  among  those  who  want  to  know  but  are  too 
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busy  or  too  prejudiced  to  find  out  for  themselves.  “  The  lower 
philanthropy,”  says  Mr.  Tucker,  “meant  the  attempt  to  put 
right  what  social  conditions  had  put  wrong,  but  the  higher  phil¬ 
anthropy  puts  right  the  social  conditions  themselves.”  The 
highly-instructive  paper  entitled,  “Among  the  Poor  of  Chicago,” 
is  by  Joseph  Kirkland.  Sir  Walter  Besant  writes  of  a  “River¬ 
side  Parish,”  which,  of  course,  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
It  includes  Toynbee  Hall,  The  People’s  Palace,  etc.  “A  School 
for  Street  Arabs”  in  Paris  is  described  by  Edmund  R.  Shear¬ 
man.  “  The  Poor  in  Naples,”  is  by  Jessie  White,  Tree  Mario. 
The  late  and  much  lamented  Oscar  Craig  writes  of  “  The  Agen¬ 
cies  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism.”  No  one  knew  these 
agencies  in  all  their  details  more  definitely  than  did  this  noble 
man  who  gave  his  life  to  the  poor.  “The  New  York  Tenement 
House  Evil  and  Its  Cure,”  is  a  most  suggestive  and  enlighten¬ 
ing  paper  by  Ernest  Flagg,  architect.  He  strikes  a  high  and 
hopeful  note  about  bettering  the  homes  of  the  poor  when  he 
says:  “  Their  improvement  is  a  matter  of  business  advantage. 
It  means  human  progress,  beginning  at  the  bottom  with  suffer¬ 
ing  and  at  the  top  with  luxurious  idleness.” 

From  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York: 

Dr.  Nikola ,  by  Guy  Bootliby. 

An  Outcast  of  the  Islands,  by  Joseph  Conrad. 

The  King's  Revenge,  by  Claude  Bray. 

March  Hares,  by  Harold  Frederic. 

Renounced ,  by  I.  Boundelle-Burton. 

“Dr.  Nikola”  is  Guy  Boothby’s  pet  hero.  He  serves  as  the 
moving  force — and  a  lively  force  he  is — for  various  and  sundry 
of  this  writer’s  thrilling  and  turbulent  romances.  England  and 
Australia  were  the  alighting  places  of  the  rapid  doctor  in  an 
earlier  story,  but  this  tale  is  laid  in  China  and  carries  its  readers 
through  several  of  the  cities  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  thence 
into  a  lone  Thibet  monastery  where  are  said  to  dwell  the  wise 
ones  of  the  mountains.  Dr.  Nikola  professes  to  reveal  all  the 
mysterious  secrets  of  occult  knowledge  save  one— how  to  die 
and  live  again.  The  horror  of  this  visit  is  vividly  narrated 
—though  at  times  in  slovenly  English.  Hairbreadth  escapes 
and  the  killing  here  and  there  of  undesirable  Chinamen  are 
thickly  peppered  through  the  pages,  and  it  13  evident  that  the 
author  has  not  yet  given  us  the  last  of  Dr.  Nikola’s  “scientific 
researches.” 

An  Outcast  of  the  Islands  describes  a  man  who  would 
have  been  an  outcast  anywhere — everywhere.  Joseph  Conrad 
has  given  his  outcast  white  man  a  picturesque  setting  of  black 
savages  and  murderous  Mohamedans  who,  greedy  and  bad  as 
they  appear,  are  angels  when  contrasted  with  the  Dutch  waif 
who  lived  to  admire  himself  and  to  curse  a  world  that  did  not 
share  his  self  appreciation  and  abet  his  sins.  It  is  a  curious 
story  in  which  island  women,  stormy  skies,  treacherous  seas, 
terrifying  forests,  muddy  streams,  murky  nights  and  sultry 
days  play  parts  in  the  lurid  drama.  The  story  has  a  hero,  a 
well-proportioned,  strong,  just  and  tender  man,  yet  but  for  his 
goodness  and  kindness  the  outcast  could  not  have  fallen  so  low. 

Because  we  are  all  children  of  the  past,  history  has  a  fascina¬ 
tion  for  most  readers.  The  King's  Revenge  is  a  tragic  tale  of 
England  nearly  five  hundred  years  ago.  Its  author,  Claude 
Bray,  is  a  careful  student,  master  of  the  history  and  well 
informed  as  to  the  speech  and  manners  of  those  days.  As 
depicted  by  him  the  noble  Biers  Gaveston  and  the  ignoble  Earl 
of  Lancaster  make  reality  of  long-gone  men  and  their  times. 
To  tell  the  truth,  if  one  might  select  his  own  ancestors  there 
were  not  many  in  King  Edward’s  epoch  in  England  or  Scotland 
who  would  now  be  thought  desirable.  One  might  be  proud  of 
their  physical  prowess,  but  of  sweetness  and  kindness  there  was 
a  dreary  dearth.  Tenderness  and  even  pity  were  considered 
weaknesses  in  those  days  and  justice  was  ignored. 

A  deliciously  absurd,  witty,  fantastic  and  wholly  sweet  love 
story  is  March  Hares.  Many  a  one  would  gladly  be  as  mad  as 
the  lovers  it  describes  if  only  he  could.  As  a  travesty  on  les 
convenances,  as  a  skit  on  titled  folk  who  do  not  know  how  to  live 
up  to  their  inherited  dignities  (or,  perhaps,  do  not  want  to),  as 
an  upturning  of  long-gone  dead  heroes  and  setting  them  right  as 
incarnations  of  altruism,  Harold  Frederic’s  latest  story  is 
delightful.  He  set  Theron  Ware  on  his  soft  head  and  left  him 
there.  Here  he  places  a  professor  of  Culdees  on  his  feet  and 
makes  all  his  readers  happy.  He  gives  us  a  pretty,  sweet,  clever 
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well-bred  American  girl  and  her  doting  and  admirably  pedantic 
dad,  and  another  pretty  girl  who  tells  the  most  charming  libs  for 
which  the  reader  more  than  forgives  her.  She  is  so  guileless  in 
her  guile!  The  professor  is  brimming  with  drollery — delicious, 
pathetic,  laughable — but  his  genuine  affection  for  the  fair  girl  in 
the  story  redeems  the  suggestion  of  naughtiness  with  which  the 
novel  begins. 

Denounced ,  which  is  the  two-hundredth  issue  of  the  popular 
Town  and  Country  Library,  is  a  historic  novel,  dealing  with  the 
period  of  the  banishment  from  France  of  Charles  Edward,  that 
Prince  of  Wales  who  was  the  last  of  the  Stuarts.  The  tale  is 
bristling  with  fierce  adventures  through  which  runs  a  tender 
and  pathetic  love  story. 

From  Macmillan  and  Co.,  New  York  : 

Adam  Johnstone' s  Son,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

Mr.  Crawford’s  last  story  is  unlike  any  of  his  previous  books. 
If  his  versatility  were  not  already  admitted,  this  story  would 


attest  it.  The  intent  of  the  tale  is  to  consider  the  manners  and 
emotions  of  a  man  and  his  wife  who  fall  in  with  a  woman  from 
whom  the  man  had  been  divorced.  It  is  a  guide  to  behavior 
under  conditions  that  les  convenances,  as  enacted  and  set  down  in 
books,  have  not  hitherto  provided  for.  Crawford  gives  some 
valuable  hints  to  authorities  upon  etiquette  who  are  about 
issuing  new  and  revised  editions  of  their  manuals  showing  just 
how  to  behave. 

From  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  : 

Heavy  Odds,  by  Marcus  Clarke. 

English  politics,  English  turf  talk,  with  high  and  low  betting 
and  page  after  page  of  jockey  conversation  and  horsey  informa¬ 
tion,  minute  details  of  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  a  pretty  woman 
whose  ungrammatical,  over-stout  mother  was  mistress  of  a  Lon¬ 
don  lodging  house  and  had  a  big  heart  and  an  humble  tongue, 
death  by  knife  and  by  steeple-chasing,  make  up  the  incidents  of 
this  story  by  Marcus  Clarke. 


The  floWe^  garden. 

By  E.  C.  VICK. 

[Mr.  Vick  will  be  pleased  to  ansaver  in  this  Department  all  special  inquiries  concerning  flower  culture.  Letters  to  him 

MAY  BE  SENT  IN  CARE  OF  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DELINEATOR.] 


The  green  fly  (aphis)  is  known  by  every  plant  raiser.  On 
roses  and  other  plants  the  fly  is  green,  while  on  chrysanthemums 
it  is  black,  the  difference  in  color  sometimes  leading  to  the 
belief  that  one  has  two  distinct  insects  with  which  to  deal.  To 
destroy  the  fly,  place  the  plants  under  a  barrel  and  smoke 
thoroughly  with  tobacco  stems  upon  live  coals  on  a  stove  shovel. 
Some  plants,  such  as  heliotropes,  lantanas  and  others  with  soft 
foliage,  will  not  bear  fumigation  without  injury  to  the  leaves 
and  should  not  be  subjected  to  it.  The  foliage  of  all  plants 
fumigated  should  be  dry.  Another  plan  is  to  steep  the  tobacco 
stems  in  water  until  a  solution  is  obtained  about  the  color  of 
weak  tea.  Dip  the  plant  in  this  solution  or  syringe  thoroughly 
witli  it,  wetting  the  underside  and  stems  as  wrell  as  the  upper 
surface  of  the  foliage. 

All  that  is  required  to  destroy  red  spiders  is  a  daily  shower¬ 
ing  with  water,  'i  he  presence  of  the  red  spider  is  a  sure  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  atmosphere  is  too  dry. 

There  are  many  species  of  scale  insects  that  affect  principally 
the  hard-wood  plants,  orange,  camellia  and  oleandei.  They 
should  be  attacked  by  forcing  the  insect  off  with  the  finger-nail 
and  then  spraying  the  plant  with  kerosene  oil  emulsion.  This 
is  made  by  disolving  two  ounces  of  hard  soap  in  boiling  water, 
removing  it  from  near  the  fire,  and  adding  one  pint  of  kerosene, 
stirring  rapidly  for  four  or  five  minutes  until  it  becomes  a 
homogeneous,  creamy  mass  from  which  the  kerosene  will  not 
separate  on  standing.  To  this  add  ten  quarts  of  water.  This 
is  a  certain  remedy  for  all  sucking  insects  and  for  others  with 
soft  bodies  with  which  it  can  be  brought  in  contact. 

Alcohol  applied  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush  will  kill  any  insect 
it  touches.  A  plan  worth  trying  in  some  cases  is  to  place  the 
tallest  plants  in  the  center  of  a  group  and  into  the  pots  of  these 
insert  several  thin  sticks  about  eight  inches  taller  than  the 
plants.  At  evening  throw  an  old  sheet  over  the  Avliole.  Early 
in  the  morning,  before  the  house  is  wrarm,  take  up  the  sheet 
quickly  so  that  none  of  the  captives  clinging  to  it  can  escape. 
Then  take  them  into  the  frosty  air  and  shake  them  off.  This 
operation  repeated  a  few  times  seems  to  entirely  clear  the  plants. 

Horse-chestnuts  are  valuable  in  ridding  potted  plants  of  earth 
worms.  Water  the  plants  with  a  solution  of  nine  parts  water 
and  one  part  of  grated  horse-chestnuts. 

A  correspondent  writes:  “My  experience  is,  that  if  sweet 
peas  are  grown  in  a  shady  and  cool  place  in  the  garden,  such  as 
the  north  side  of  a  fence  or  building,  they  will  give  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  bloom  far  into  cold  weather.  In  a  sunny  place  in  the 
garden  I  have  failed  in  hot,  dry  seasons,  but  never  Avlien  treating 
the  plants  as  described.” 

Sponge  smooth-foliage  plants  occasionally  to  keep  the  leaves 
smooth  and  healthy.  Spraying  now  and  then  will  answer  the 
same  purpose  and  greatly  benefits  all  plants.  If  your  room  is 
heated  with  a  stove  or  furnance,  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
will  be  improved  by  keeping  a  basinful  of  water  on  the  register 
or  stove. 

Twenty-five  pips. of  lily-of-the-valley  will  be  sent  by  mail  by 


any  dealer  at  small  cost,  and  a  fine  display  of  flowers  is  thus 
secured  at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  labor,  as  this  plant  seems 
to  relish  and  thrive  on  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  abuse. 
Plant  from  three  to  six  pips  in  a  pot  as  soon  as  received,  keeping 
the  others  in  any  cold  place,  covered  with  damp  moss  or  saw¬ 
dust,  where  they  will  remain  dormant.  If  the  weather  is  suffici¬ 
ently  cold,  set  the  pots  out  of  doors  over  night  so  the  pips  may  be 
thoroughly  frozen,  then  bring  them  into  a  cool  place  where  they 
Avill  thaw  out  slowly.  Finally  place  the  pots  in  a  wrarm  place, 
no  matter  whether  light  or  dark,  for  a  week  or  so,  keeping  the 
soil  always  moist ;  then  bring  them  to  the  light  and  in  three  or 
four  weeks  the  flowers  will  be  produced.  About  ten  days  after 
planting  the  first  pips  make  a  second  potting  and  in  this  way  a 
succession  of  bloom  will  be  obtained.  The  pips  will  flower 
equally  as  well  in  damp  sand  or  moss.  Everybody  is  sure  to 
succeed  Avith  lily-of-the-valley. 

If  plants  are  frozen  or  frosted,  remove  them  at  once  to  the 
cellar  or  to  some  place  where  the  temperature  is  just  above  freez¬ 
ing  and  sprinkle  them  thoroughly  with  cold  water ;  cut  off  the 
wilted  parts  and  keep  the  plants  in  a  cool  place  for  two  or  three 
days.  In  some  desperate  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  off 
the  entire  plant  so  that  growth  may  start  from  the  root. 

Over-potting  a  plant  is  similar  in  effect  to  over-feeding  a 
child.  By  over-potting  is  meant  the  use  of  too  large  a  pot.  If 
a  plant  is  weak,  it  is  all  the  more  sensitive.  The  earth  in  a 
large  pot  containing  a  small  plant  becomes  sour  and  stagnant 
with  frequent  waterings,  which  makes  it  obnoxious  to  the  roots 
of  even  the  strongest-growing  plants. 

When  plants  are  first  brought  into  the  house  they  should  not 
be  stimulated ;  give  them  a  little  time  to  become  accustomed  to 
the  change  and  give  them  all  the  air  possible.  Stimulants 
judiciously  used  will  improve  the  appearance  of  potted  plants. 
The  best's  liquid  manure  made  by  placing  a  little  stable  manure 
in  an  old  bucket  filled  with  water  and  allowing  it  to  stand  a  few 
hours;  if  the  bucket  is  sufficently  large,  it  may  stand  until  the 
liquid  has  all  been  used,  when  the  refuse  is  thrown  away  and 
the  operation  is  repeated.  The  liquid  should  be  about  the  color 
of  weak  tea  when  the  earth  in  the  pot  is  dry.  A  liberal  quantity 
of  charcoal  dust  added  to  the  mixture  will  neutralize  the  odor. 
Once  a  week,  will  be  a  safe  rule  to  follow  in  the  use  of  this 
fertilizer. 

Peruvian  guano,  one  large  table-spoonful  to  a  gallon  of  hot 
Avater,  stirred  until  dissolved  and  used  when  cool,  is  also  good. 
Do  not  allow  the  mixture  to  touch  the  foliage.  Manure  from 
the  chicken  coop  may  be  substituted  for  the  guano,  in  about 
the  same  quantity.  Ammonia  water  is  also  good.  One  ounce 
of  pulverized  ammonia  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water,  or  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  aqua  ammonia  added  to  the  water,  completes  the 
formula. 

Special  fertilizers  are  offered  by  dealers,  but  purchasers  often 
use  them  injudiciously,  believing  that  if  a  little  is  good,  more 
must  be  better,  but  plants,  like  people,  are  only  the  worse  off 
for  too  much  stimulation. 
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©’NEILL’S 

Sixth  Avenue.  20th  to  21st  Street,  N.Y. 
Importers  and  Retailers .... 

D  ^  *s  suc^  Silk  selling 

TN  "  ™  *  1  ^  as  this  that  has  made 

‘'O’Neill’s”  Mail  Order  Dept,  famous 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

27-in.  Black  Satin  Duchesse,  all  silk,  and  worth 
$1.35  and  $1.75  yard — $1.00  and  $1,25. 

2  i-in.  Black  Moire  Velours,  $1.00  and  $1.25. 

Also  in  colors,  $1.25. 

Black  Granite  Armures,  -  ?5c.  and  $1.00. 

Usual  price,  $1.00  and  $1.25. 

Evening  Silks  for  Receptions  and  Weddings 
a  specialty. 

Our  Great  Sale  of  Black  Brocaded  Satins,  at 
$1.10  and  $1.25,  will  continue  through 
November. 

Send  for  Samples  of  the  above  and  any  other  silks  required. 
Send  for  our  Fall  and  Winter  Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  free. 


LATEST 

FRENCH 

MODELS 


HIGH  GRADE,  .  . 

PERFECT  FITTING 

IMPORTED 
CORSETS. 


Prima 

Donna 

Elegance,  Comfort  and  Durability.  Corsets 

PRIMA  DONNA 


Every  pair  stamped  with  this 
TRADE  MARK: 

None  other  cenuine. 

Prices  from  $1.00  upward.  For  Sale  by  all  leading  Dry  Goods  stores. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


FELLHE1MER  &,  LINDAUER,  Importers.  513  Broadway,  New  York. 


Royal 

Baking  Powder 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE. 

Made  from  the 
most  highly  re¬ 
fined  and  expen¬ 
sive  ingredients, 
and  leaves  neither 
acid  nor  alkali  in 
the  food. 


KOLAFRA  BLOCKS 

Help  Cyclists 
Along. 


An  essential  element  of 
pleasure  is  comfort.  To 
maintain  the  conditions  of 
an  outing  day  at  a  high 
level  by  minimizing  its 
small  miseries  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  Kolafra. 

Kolafra  Blocks  (lozenges)  are  a  preparation  of  condensed 
Kolafra  containing  essentially  the  same  principles  as  the  famous 
tonic-stimulant, Vino  Kolafra,  yet  adapted  for  use  where  the  latter 
cannot  be  readily  obtained  or  carried.  They  will  be  found  useful 
to  Tourists,  Wheelmen,  Sportsmen,  Pedestrians,  SchoolTeachers, 
Saleswomen,  Clerks  and  others  during  outing  trips,  or  whenever 
a  safe  and  efficient  help  is  needed  for  labor  or  unusual  exertion. 

Kolafra  Blocks  allay  hunger  and  thirst,  prevent  fatigue, 
deepen  the  breathing,  strengthen  heart  action  and  clear  the 
mind.  They  have  no  reaction  or  any  harmful  effect  whatever. 


Sold  by  Druggists  and  Confectioners  Everywhere. 
Price  1 0  Cents. 

EACH  BLOCK  EQUALS  IN  SIMULATING  QUALITY  A  CUP  OF 
GOOD  TEA,  and  (unlike  tea)  has  no  bad  influence  on  the 
nerves  or  the  digestion.  They  are  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

The  Brunswick  Pharmacal  Co., 

Selling  Agents,  JOHNSON  &  JOHNSON,  92  William  St.,  New  York. 
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On  this  and  the  two  succeeding  Pages  is 
illustrated  a  series  of 

BASQUES  and 
BASQUE-WAISTS 

For  Ladies’  Wear, 

which  our  patrons  will  no  doubt  be  pleased 
to  inspect  at  this  time,  when  such  garments 
are  made  up  for  Winter  uses. 

The  Patterns  can  be  had  from  Ourselves 
or  from  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  our  Goods. 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Co. 

(LIMITED), 

171  to  175  Regent  Street,  London,  W.;  or 

7  to  17  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 


a  * 

00 

c3  C 


8389 


8389 


8389 


Ladies’  Basque  (To  be  Made  High-Necked  With  or 
Without  the  Notched  Collar  Applied,  or  with  the 
Neck  Cut  Out  and  Finished  with  the  Notched  Collar 
If  Desired  for  Wear  with  a  Chemisette,  (Copyr’t): 
14  sizes.  Bust  measures,  28  to  48  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8419 


8419 


8211 


8211 


8503 


8503 


Ladies’  Basque  (In  Louis  XV.  Style) 
(Copyright):  13  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size, 

Is.  Bd.  or  30  cents. 


Ladies’  Ripple  Basque,  with 
Plaits  Laid  On  (Copyright):  13  sizes. 
Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size, 

Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Ladies’  Pointed  Basque,  with  Two 
Under- Arm  Gores  (Desirable  for 
Stout  Ladies)  (Copyright):  12  sizes. 
Bust  measures,  32  to  48  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8202 


8202 


8186 


8186 


Ladies’  Basque,  with  Two  Under-Arm  Gores 
(Desirable  for  Stout  Ladies)  (Copyright): 
12  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  32  to  48  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cent-. 


Ladies’  Coat-Basque  (In  Louis  XV.  Style), 

To  be  Made  with  a  High  or  Square  Neck  and  with 
Full-Length  or  Three-Quarter  Length  Puff  Sleeves 
(Copyright):  13  sizes.  Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Scotts  S 
Emulsion 

is  made  up  of  the  most  essential 
elements  that  go  to  nourish 
the  body.  Where  the  appetite 
is  varying  or  lacking,  it  in¬ 
creases  it,  and  where  digestion 
is  weak,  it  aids  it  to  perform 
its  function  in  a  more  vigorous 
way.  It  enriches  the  blood, 
makes  healthy  flesh  and  cures 
chronic  coughs  and  colds  by 
making  it  possible  for  the  body 
to  resist  disease.  Our  friends  tell 

us  "IT  Works  Wonders” 

but  we  never  like  to  over-state 
the  merits  of  our  remedy  even 
when  it  has  been  tested  and 
tried  for  over  twenty-five  years. 
If  you  will  ask  for  it,  we  will 
send  you  a  book  telling  you 
more  about  the  subject  than  we 
can  put  in  a  few  words. 

Go  to  your 
sion.  Two  sizes, 


druggist  for  Scott’s  Emu 
sizes.  50  cts.  and  $1.00, 


SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  New  York. 


8153 


8152 


8143 


8143 


Ladies’  Basque,  with  Plaits  Laid  On 
and  Ripple  Peplum  (Known  as 
the  Norfolk  Basque,  (Copyright): 
13  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  23  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Ladies’  Plain,  Round  Basque,  with  One-Seam 
Leg-o’-Mutton  Sleeves  (To  be  Made  with  a 
Standing  or  Turn-Down  Military  Collar  and  in 
One  of  Three  Different  Lengths)  (Copyright): 
13  sizes.  Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


8634 

Ladies’  Basque  (To  be  Made 
with  a  Plain  or  Crush 
Girdle  in  Front): 

13  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


S336 


8336 


How 

Earned 

®f& 


“It  took  just 
two  weeks 
from  the 
very  day  I 
received 
first  cir¬ 
cular.” 


Earn  a  Bicycle. 


We  want  to  introduce  our  TEAS,  Sl^ICES 
and  RAKING  POWDER.  You  can  help 
us  as  did  the  young  lady  in  the  picture. 

Just  go  among  your  friends  and  sell  a  mixed  order 
amounting  in  total  from  180  to  200  lbs.  for  a  La¬ 
dies’  High-Grade  Bicycle,  26  or  28  inches,  or  same 
amount  for  a  Gentlemen’s  Bicycle.  Or,  sell  100 
lbs.  for  a  Girl's  Bicycle ;  75  lbs.  for  a  Boy’s  Bicycle  ; 
30  lbs.  for  a  Fairy  Tricycle ;  50  lbs.  for  a  Wal¬ 
tham  Gold  Watch  and  Chain  or  a  Decorated  Dinner 
Set;  25  lbs.  for  a  Solid  Silver  Watch  and  Chain ; 
10  lbs.  for  Solid  Gold  Ring. 

These  articles  are  within  the  reach  of  many  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  and  of  many  bright  Boys  and  Girls. 

We  pay  the  express  or  freight  if  cash  is  sent  with 
order.  Write  your  full  address  on  postal  for  Cata¬ 
logue,  Order-sheet  and  particulars. 

W.  G.  BAKER  (Dept.  f>,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Ladies’  Basque,  with  Blouse-Vest  and 
a  Ripple  Peplum  Sewed  On 
(Copyright):  13  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size, 

Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8602 


8602 


Ladies’  Double-Breasted  Basque, 
with  Removable  Chemisette  i Copyright): 
13  sizes.  Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches 
Any  size.  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8268 


S268 


Ladies’  Basque,  with  Ripple  Peplum  Sewed  On 
(Closed  at  the  Left  Side)  (Copyright): 

13  sizes.  Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  eents. 
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8452 


8371 


8452 


Ladies’  Iiipple 
Basque  (To  be 
Made  with  a 
Standing  or 
Turn-Over  Col¬ 
lar  and  With  or 
Without  the 
Notched  Collar): 
13  sizes.  Bust 
meas.,  28  to  16 
ins.  Any  size. 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cts. 


Ladies’  Basque, 
with  Removable 
Chemisette: 

15  sizes.  Bust 
meas. ,28  to  18  in¬ 
ches.  Any  size, 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cts. 


8362 


i 


8433 


83G2 


Ladies’ 

Basque: 

15  sizes. 
Bust  measures, 
28  to  48  inches. 

Any  size, 

Is.  3d.  or  30  cts. 


8433 


Ladies’ 

Basque 

(In  Louis  XYI. 
Style): 

13  sizes. 
Bust  measures, 
28  to  16  inches. 

Any  size, 

Is.  3d.  or  30  cts. 


Like  all  superior  articles  Beardsley’s 
Shredded  Codfish  is  largely  imitated. 
To  protect  the  public  and  ourselves,  we  have  adopted  a  new 
distinguishing  feature  in  the  shape  of  a  Broad  Red  Band ,  which  is  a 
registered  trade-mark.  Insist  upon  the  Broad  Red  Band  package,  and 
3’ou  will  always  get  Beardsley’s  Shredded  Codfish, — best  in  the  world. 

J.  W.  BEARDSLEY’S  SONS,  16  9  West  St.,  New  York  City. 


>©t*R8RGAKW 

if  or  »o  cettri 


TEN  MINUTES. 


8370 


863S 


Ladies’  Double-Breasted  Basque 
(To  be  Made  with  a  Standing  or  Turn- 
Down  Collar) :  1 3  sizes. 

Bust  measures.  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8651 


8651 


Ladies’  Basque,  with  Two  Under¬ 
arm  Gores  (Desirable  for  Stout 
Ladies):  12  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  32  to  48  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Ladies’  Double- 
Breasted  Basque 
(To  he  Deep  or  Short  in  the  Skirt 
and  Made  with  an  Essex  or  Standing 
Collar  and  With  or  Without  the  Cuffs): 
13  sizes.  Bust  meas.,  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8142 


8142 


Ladies’  Jacket-Basque,  with  Fancy  Sailor- 
Collar  and  Separate  Vest:  13  sizes. 
Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Dyed  in  the  wool* 
Shrunk  ready  for  use. 


SUPERIOR  to  any  other  braid  in 

THE  MARKET. 

It  has  double  the  wear.  A*  A*  A*  Com¬ 
pare  the  soft  finish  of  Goff’s  Angora 
with  the  stiff  and  wiry  mohair 
braid  of  other  maker.  -A*  A*  Angora 
Braid  will  not  cut  or  deface  the  fin¬ 
ish  on  the  boots — a  notable  fault  of 
the  wiry  kinds.  A*A*A*A*A*A*A*A^AS 

Five-yard  piece  mailed  (send  goods  to  be  matched)  for  12  cents. 


Ladies’  Basque, 

In  Louis  XIV. 

Style  (To  be 
Made  with  a 
Fancy  or  Plain 
Vest):  13  sizes.  Bust  meas.,  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8221 


8184 


8184 


8221 


Why? 


5  Yds.  Warrant  ed. 

'if  Goff's 


mm 


D.  GOFF  &  SONS, 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 


inches.  Any  size,  Is. 


Ladies’ 
Jacket- 
Basque 
(Known 
as  the 
LouisXV. 
Coat) : 
13  sizes. 

Bust 
measures, 
28  to  46 

3d.  or  30  cents. 


Ladies’Double-Breasted 
Basque,  with  Remov¬ 
able  Chemisette:  15  sizes.  Bust  meas.,  28 
to  48  inches.  Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Ladies’ 

Basque- 

Waist, 

with 

Fitted 

Lining: 

13 

sizes. 

Bust 

measures, 
28  to  46 
cents. 


inches. 


8428 

Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30 


Ladies’ 
Basque- 
Waist, 
with 
Remov¬ 
able 
Fancy 
Collar  and 
Gored 
Sleeve 
in  Four 

Sections:  13  sizes.  Bust  meas.,  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8223 


8223 


8490 

8490 

Quarter  Length  Sleeves):  13  sizes. 


Ladies’ 
Basque- 
Waist, 
with 
Shawl- 
Drapery 
F’rom  (To 
be  Made 
with  Full- 
Length  or 
Three-  „ 
Bust  meas., 


28  to  46  inches.  Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


46  inches 


Ladies’ 
Basque- 
Waist, 
with 
Ripple 
Be  plum 
Sewed 
On: 

13  sizes. 

Bust 
measures. 

Any  size,  Is.  3d  or  30  cents. 


Ladies’ 
Basque- 
Waist, 
having  a 
Square 
Front- 
Yoke: 
13  sizes. 

Bust 
measures, 

28  to  46  inches.  Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8659 
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Lad'es'  Basque-Waist  (To  be  Made  with  Full-Length  or 
Three-Quarter  Length  Puff  Sleeves  and  With  or  Without 
the  Caps):  13  sizes.  Bust,  measures,  28  to  16  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8076  8076 


8800 


Ladips’ 

Basq  ue-Waist: 

13  sizes. 
Bust  measures, 
28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d. 
or  30  cents. 


Ladies’  Basque- 
Waist  (To  be 
Made  with  a  Bias 
Whole  Back  or 
with  a  Conven¬ 
tional  Basque 
Back)  Specially 
Desirable  for 
Plaids,  Crepons, 
etc.:  13  sizes. 
Bust  meas.,  28  to 
46  ins.  Any  size, 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Ladied  Basque- 
Waist,  having 
Clustered  Tucks 
Across  the  Front 
and  About  the 
Upper  Part  of  the 
Puff  Sleeves, 
which  may  be 
Made  in  Full 
Length  or  Elbow 
Length:  13  sizes. 
Bust  meas.,  28  to 
46  ins.  Any  size, 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Brown’s  * 
French 
Dressing 

For  Ladies’  and  Children’s  Boots  and  Shoes 


It  is  a  brilliant,  lasting  and 
reliable  polish  which  does 
not  injure  the  shoe  or  soil 
the  skirts  in  wet  w lather. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  it, 
and  accept  no  substi¬ 
tute.  Take  only 


Brown’s 

French 

Dressing 


8102 

Ladies’  Basque-Waist  (Known  as  the 
Valkyrie  Waist),  To  be  Made  with  a  Bias 
Whole  Back  or  with  a  Conventional 
Basque  Back:  13  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8447  8447 

Ladies’  Basque-Waist,  with  Ripple 
Pep] um  Sewed  On  (To  be  Made  with 
a  Whole  Back  or  a  Conventional 
Basque  Back):  13  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8229 

Ladies’  Shirred  Basque-Waist  (To 
be  Made  with  Full-Length  or 
Three-Quarter  Length  Puff  Sleeves): 
13  sizes.  Bust  measures, 

28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8461  8461 

Ladies’  Basque-Waist, 
with  Shawl- Drapery  Front 
(Closed  at  the  Left  Side): 

13  sizes.  Bust 
measures,  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Ladies’  Surplice  Basque-Waist,  with 
Revers  and  a  Ripple  Peplum  at  the 
Back:  13  sizes.  Bust  measures,  28  to  46 
inches.  Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Ladies’  Basque-Waist,  with  Ripple 
Peplum  at  the  Back :  13  sizes. 
Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Ladies’  Basque-Waist: 

13  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Ladies’  Jacket-Basque,  with  Two 
Under-Arm  Gores  (Desirable  for  Stout 
Ladies):  12  sizes.  Bust  meas.,  32  to 48 
inches.  Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


See  that  COLLAR  on  the 

Davidson 
Health  Nipple 

Patent  No.  48. 

That’s  what  the  baby  is  dreaming  of. 
He  has  no  colic  now  because  the  Collar 
makes  collapse  impossible. 

KT  SET  C1  We  will  send  a  sample 
a  nktii  nipple  on  Receipt,  of  2-cent 
stamp  for  postage. 

DAVIDSON  RUBBER  CO., 

21  Milk  Street,  Boston. 

Established  40  years. 

120-page  Catalogue  FREE. 


Ladies’  Basque-Waist,  Closed  at  the  Left 
Side  (To  be  Made  with  a  Bias  Whole 
Back  or  a  Conventional  Basque  Back  and 
with  a  High  or  Square  Neck  and 
Full-Length  or  Elbow  Puff  Sleeves): 

13  sizes. 

Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is,  3d.  or  30  cents. 
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THE  DELINEATOR. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.  E. : — It  is  vulgar  to  wear  an  engagement 
ring,  or,  indeed,  any  other  ring  on  the  first 
finger.  The  third  and  fourth  are  the  ring  fin¬ 
gers. 

Intrigue: — The  letters  “P.  P.  C.  ”  written 
on  a  card  stand  for  the  French  expression  Pour 
Prendre  Conge — to  take  leave ;  while  “  R.  S.  V. 
P.”  are  the  initial  letters  of  Repondez  S’il  Vous 
Plait — reply,  if  you  please. 

Falstaff: — A  woman  should  never  intro¬ 
duce  her  fiance  or  husband  by  any  but  his 
surname  and  title. 

Evangeline  D.: — “Vegetable,’’  in  the  widest 
meaning  of  the  word,  includes  any  production 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  from  the  largest  tree 
to  the  tuft  of  moss.  “  Rowland’s  Macassar  Oil1' 
is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
known  stimulants  for  tlie  hair.  It  is  prepared 
as  follows:  In  a  jar  containing  eight  ounces  of 
sweet  oil  suspend  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the 
chippings  of  alkanet  root  tied  in  a  bit  of  muslin ; 
cover  and  let  it  stand  for  a  week.  Then  add: 

Tincture  of  cantharides, _ 60  drops. 

Oil  of  rose, _ 10  “ 

“  neroli, _ _ 60  “ 

“  lemon, _ 60  “ 

Closely  cork  the  jar  and  let  it  stand  for  three 
weeks  longer,  when  it  will  be  readjr  for  use. 

Miss  W.  D. : — You  may  remove  the  stains 
from  your  handkerchief  with  javelle  water, 
which  is  commonly  used  for  bleaching  white 
goods. 


SEE  FOR 
YOURSELVES 


sure  you  get  the  genuine 


and 
insure 
success 


in 

your 
cooking 


Genuine  Cottolene  is  sold  everywhere  with  trade-marks — “Cottolene'’  and  steer's  head  in 
cotton-plant  wreath — on  every  pail.  Made  only  by  The  N.  K.  Faikbank  Company, 

]0  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 

V _  New  Orleans,  Montreal. 


What  our  Patents 
do  for  a 

Union 

Undergarment 

then  you  will 

Take  No  Others. 


When  our  garments  are 
not  found  at  your  best 
dealers,  send  stamp  to  us 
for  Catalogue  “A”  giving 
full  information,  with 
samples  of  material  for 
LADIES’  and  MEN’S 
Union  Undergarments. 

THE  HOLMES  CO 

Retail  I>ept.—49  Temple  Place,  |_  liOSTO N, 
Factory-  109  Kinyxton  Street,  f  M  A  SS. 


“  Hear  dem  bells  a  ringing, 
dey’s  ringing  everywhere.” 

The  Chimes  of  Normandy  could 
not  excel  in  sweetness  und  pu¬ 
rity  of  tone 

THE 


BICYCLE  BELLS 


The  standard  of  excellence  the 
wide  world  over.  In  1«  differ¬ 
ent  styles  and  prices.  All  deal¬ 
ers  sell  them. 


The  old,  old  question — 

“What  to  Wear” 

is  solved  for  you  in  our  book  of  styles  and  samples  of  materi¬ 
als  mailed  free  if  you  send  your  address.  We  make  ladies’ 
suits  and  cloaks — the  good  kind — at  the  lowest  prices  you 
have  ever  known  perhaps.  No  ready-made  goods — but  we 
study  your  needs  and  your  figure  and  make  the  garment  that 
you  wish  especially  to  order  for  you  by  our  own  system.- 

Skillful  designers  with  original 
ideas,  and  clever  tailors,  trained  for 
fine  work,  produce  the  costume  or 
wrap  that  will  please  you.  We  ^ 
pay  express  charges  to  any  part  of 
the  world. 

Our  Catalogue  illustrates: 

Tailor-made  Suits  and  Stylish 
Dresses,  $7  up. 

Jaunty  Jackets  and  Capes, $3.50  up 
Plush  Capes,  $7  up. 

Fur  Capes,  $6  up. 

Separate  Skirts,  $4.50  up. 

Bicycle  Suits,  $6  up. 

To  the  lady  who  wishes  to  dress  well  at  moderate  cost  we 
will  mail—; free—  our  new  Winter  Catalogue  of  suits  and 
cloaks  and  more  than  fifty  samples  of  the  suitings,  cloakings 
and  plushes  from  which  we  make  our  garmertts,  to  select 
from  Write  to-day— you  will  get  Catalogue  and  samples 
by  return  mail. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO.,  Ladies’  Tailors, 

J52  and  154  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


1IIBIIBIIB1IBIIBIIBIIBIII 


JQ, 


The  New  Departure  Bell  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 


■  iBailWB  ■iVIWIH  ■!!■.!■!  Bilim  BBBI  Bi'B 

THE  NEW  ROCHESTER  LAMP 

The  Standard  of  the  World  for  Light  or  Heat. 

Other  Lamps  may  resemble  it  in  appearance,  but,  like  all  imitations, 
lack  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  genuine.  Therefore,  insist  on  seeing 
THE  NEW  ROCHESTER  stamp  on  the  lamp  you  buy.  None  genuine 
without  it.  If  your  dealer  cannot  or  will  not  supply  you,  send  to 
us  for  96-page  Art  Catalogue.  Liberal  Discount. 


THIS  LAMP,  No.  862-1-4,  standing 26 
ins.  high  to  top  of  chimney,  6  D  ins.  square  at 
the  base  ;  center  of  Crystal  Onyx  and  trim¬ 
mings  in  Bright  Gold  finish,  complete  with 
handsomely  decorated  8-in.  globe  as  shown, 
sent  anywhere,  s^cuiely  CJ  O  j? 
packed,  on  receipt  of. .  .  O  e  S3  " 
We  have  13,000  other  Lamps  ranging  in  price 
from  75c.  to  $165, to  suit  any  purse  or  purpose. 


Thin  Yo.  20  Parlor  HEATER 

will  heat  a  room  15x15  comfortably  in 
zero  weather.  Neat  and  attractive  in 
appearance.  Perfect  Com  bufttion* 
No  Odor.  Sent  any-  ^  irt 

where  on  receipt  of  mJP 

Without  the  ring  shown  incut,  $5,  50. 
A  smaller  size,  hut  large  enough  for  a 
room  10x1*3 — $4*00. 


We  make  no  charge  for  packing,  but  do  not  prepay  trail spor cation  charges. 

Address  Dept.  d.  The  Rochester  Lamp  Co., 

newi Rochester  42  Park  Place  and  37  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City. 

B!IBllBHBIIBIIBIIB!IB!IB!IB!!BI!BilB!!BilBllBI!B!lfl!lBllBIIBIIHI!BIIBIIfl!IBll!B!iBIIBIIBI!B!IBIlB!!BI!B!IBrBllBI!BliB  B  B 
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THE  DELINEATOR. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Christine  : — Two  pretty  and  stylish  sleeves 
are  Nos.  8673  and  8677,  which  cost  5d.  or  10 
cents  each,  and  are  illustrated  in  The  Delinea¬ 
tor  for  October.  Sleeves  are  still  stiffened. 

Dressmaker: — Chapter  IV.  in  “The  Art  of 
Garment  Cutting,  Fitting  and  Making,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  us  at  2s.  (by  post  2s.  3d.)  or  50  cents, 
tells  explicitly  how  to  alter  skirts  for  figures 
with  a  tendency  to  abdominal  corpulency. 

Bluet: — Special  articles  on  fashionable  dress 
goods  and  garnitures  appear  each  month  in  The 
Delineator.  A  pretty  and  simple  wedding 
gown  could  be  made  of  mousseline  de  soie  over 
taffeta  silk.  When  one  has  no  parents  in  Avhose 
name  to  issue  wedding  invitations,  the  name  of 
a  near  relative  of  the  bride-elect  could  be  used. 
The  following  form  is  correct : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dash 
Request  the  honor  of  your  presence  at  the 
marriage  of  their  niece , 

Katherine  Dash 
to 

Mr.  Edward  Clarence  Dash, 

On  Saturday ,  Januai’y  the  Tenth,  1897, 

At  Tivelve  o'clock. 

At  Saint  Bartholomew's  Church, 

Madison  Avenue  and  Forty-fourth  Street, 

New  York. 

A  gown  of  green  zibeline  would  be  pretty 
for  travelling. 

Anxious  Inquirer  : — The  liberal  use  of  any 
drug  must  be  made  with  discretion.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  ammonia  and  water  given  Kathryn 
Terry  in  The  Delineator  for  September  has  not, 
so  far  as  we  know,  ever  injured  any  one’s  hair. 


FOR  THE  HANDKERCHIEF, 


TOILET 


Florida  Water 

THE  UNIVERSAL  PERFUME. 


Elegant  and  Refined 


MOREd  by  the  FAIR  SEX 

1  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


eJTHE  HOMAGE  OF  BEAUTY. 


Hbout 


The  New  Style  Corset 


& 


“Cannot  Break  at 
the  Waist  Line/' 


jgHStr  to  ’©Jest,  from 
^  IRortb  to  South,  evergs 
where,  the  musician, 
the  Dealer,  the  artist,  the 
amateur,  the  juDge,  the 
specialist  anD  expert,  all 
now  acfcnowleDge  that  never 
before  have  Cbickedng  S. 
Sons  maDe  pianos  with  such 
magnificent  artistic  attrt= 
hutes  as  the  uprights  anD 
grattDs  now  maDe  bp  that 
famous  anD  DlsttnguisbeD 
olD  firm,  fTbep  are  moDels 
of  scientific  anD  artistic 
piano  =  huilDlng ;  tbep  are 
wonDerful  instruments.” 

— Musical  Courier,  March  4,  1896. 

Cbicfcenng  &  Son©, 

Scnb  for  Catalogue.  ^Boston,  IIDass. 


“CRESCO” 


Is  disconnected  at  the  waist.  Insures  snug  and  elegant 
adaptation  over  the  hips.  Permits  freedom  of  motion,  Gives 
fine  bust  effect.  Fits  any  form.  Long  or  short  lengths, 
White  or  drab.  Sold  by  dealers  generally,  Sample  sent 
postpaid,  for  $1,00,  Made  by 

MICHIGAN  CORSET  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Hamilton  &  Co.,  275  Church  St.,  New  York. 

Schmidt  &  Co.,  125  Sansome  St. .  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


60 


MINUTES 
OF  YOUR 
TIME 

used,  in  OUR  interest  will  secure 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE 
THIS  GOLD  WATCH, 

Lady’s  or  Gent’s,  Waltham  or  Elgin 
movement.  Send  at  once  your  name 
and  address  to  G.  A.  FOLSOM 
&  CO.,  192  Hanover  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 


JUST  AS  EASY 

to  remove  the  cake  from  the  tin  without 
a  crumble.  That’s  when  you  use  the 

IMPROVED 

Perfection  CakeTin 

Prevents  leaking  of  batter,  saves  time  and 
trouble.  3  round,  or  2  square  tins  can  be 
bought  for  50c.  If  your  dealer  don’t  keep 
them  address  the  manufacturers 

C.  SIDNEY  SHEPARD  &  CO., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


* 
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OVER  34,000  SOLD. 

Distinctly  Superior  and 
Up  to  Date. 

Highest  Award  Columbian 
Exposition,  1893,  for  Tone,  - 
Touch,  Scale,  Action,  Design, 
Material,  Construction. 

MONTHLY  DA  YMLNTS  TAKEN. 
Delivered,  Freight  Prepaid,  at  your  house. 

Send  for  Handsome  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  FREE. 

VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. If 

174  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  gr 


SILK 


REMNANTS  for  CRAZY  PATCH 
10c. ;  3  packages,  25c.  25  skeins  Em¬ 
broidery  Silk,  20c.  Catalogue,  Crazy 
Stitches  and  list  of  400  Quilt  Patterns  with  order. 

LADIES’  ART  CO.,  II.  2,  St.  Lords,  Mo. 


Sr  Corticelli  VOj 

W  Doilies  and  Centerpieces 

*  Fully  described  andillustrated  in  “Flor-  \ 
ence  Home  Needlework  for  1896” — a  new  ' 
book  giving  explicit  instructions  for  em¬ 
broidering  the  most  recent  and  popular 
Art  Needlework  designs;  tells  just  what 
shades  of  silk  to  use,  and  tells'  how  to 
work  the  piece.  96  pages,  over  60 
illustrations.  Sent'  by  mail  for 
l  6  cts.  in  stamps. — Ask  for  “  Flor-  . 
\  elite  Home  Needlework  for  / 
1896.”  Address  IA 

NONOTUCK  SILK  CO.,  /M 

7  Bridge  Street,  J&mtA 
* Florence,  Mass. 


THE  DELINEATOR. 


ENGLISH  DECORATED 
Dinner  and  Tea  Set  No.  65. 
Premium  with  a  Tea  and  Coffee 
Order  of  18.00. 

Packed  and  Delivered  at  depotfor  $7  Cash. 


For  19  years  we  have  done  the  largest  business  in  this 
country  direct  with  consumers  in  Tea ,  Coffee, 
Baking  Powder,  Spices  and  Extracts.  We  are 
importers  of  all  the  goods  we  handle.  We  offer  Premiums 
or  give  liberal  discounts,  and  send  the  best  value  of 
any  house  in  the  United  States. 

We  want  YOU  to  send  for  our  170-page  illustrated 
Price  and  Premium  List.  It  tells  the  whole  story. 
Costs  you  nothing.  Will  interest  and  pay  you.  We  have 
hundreds  of  other  sets,  Plain  and  Decorated,  and  a  Host 
of  other  Premiums. 

THE  LONDON  TEA  COMPANY, 

189  CONGRESS  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE,  NECK,  ARMS  OR  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PERSON 

QUICKLY  DISSOLVED  AND  REMOVED  WITH  THE  NEW  SOLUTION 

AQP6H6 = 

and  the  growth  forever  destroyed  without  the  slightest  *  * 

*  * _ * _ INJURY  OR  DISCOLORATION  OF  THE  MOST  DELICATE  SKIN. 

l>iseovered  by  Accident.— In  Compounding,  an  incomplete  mixture  was  accidentally 

spilled  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the  hair  was 
completely  removed.  We  purchased  the  new  discovery  and  named  it  MODENE.  It  is  perfectly 
pure,  free  from  all  injurious  substances,  and  so  simple  any  one  can  use  it.  It  acts  mildly  but 
surely,  and  you  will  be  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  results.  Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the 
hair  disappears  as  if  by  magic.  It  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  any  other  preparation  ever  used 
for  a  like  purpose,  and.  no  scientific  discovery  ever  attained  such  wonderful  results.  IT  CAN 
NOT  FAIL.  If  the  growth  be  light,  one  application  wiilremova  it  permanently;  the  heavy 
growth  such  a3  the  beard  or  hair  on  moles  may  require  two  or  more  applications  before  all  the 
roots  are  destroyed,  although  all  hair  will  be  removed  at  each  application,  and  without  slightest 
inj  ury  or  unpleasant  feeling  when  applied  or  ever  afterward,  vodehb  supercedes  electroly sis- 

- Recommended  by  all  who  have  tested  its  merits — Used  by  people  of  refinement. 

Gentlemen  who  do  not  appreciate  nature's  gift  of  a  beard,  will  find  a  priceless  boon  in  Modene 
which  does  away  with  shaving.  It  dissolves  and  destroys  the  life  principle  of  the  hair,  thereby 
rendering  its  future  growth  an  utter  impossibility,  and  is  guaranteed  to  be  as  harmless  as  water 
to  the  skin.  Young  persons  who  find  an  embarrassing  growth  of  hair  coming,  should  use  Modene 
to  destrov  its  growth.  Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing  cases,  postage  paid,  (securely 
sealed  from  observation)  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00  per  bottle.  Send  money  by  letter,  with  your 
full  address  written  plainly.  (Jj“Correspondence  sacredly  private.  Postage  stamps  received  the 
same  as  cash,  (always  mention  your  county  and  this  paper.)  Cut  this  advertisement  out. 

MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  0.,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Hair  Preparations. 

You  can  register  your  letter  at  any  Post-office  to  insure  its  safe  deliuery. 


LOCAL  AND 
GENERAL  AGENTS 
WANTED. 


We  Offer  $1,000  1'OK  FAILURE  OH  THE  SLIGHTEST  INJURY.  CF  EVERY  BOTTLE  GUARANTEE!*. 
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♦ 

THE  NATION’S  FAVORITE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT.”  ♦ 

♦ 


No.  2%. 

♦  Price  $5.00. 


The . 


Autoharp, 

“The  musical  possibilities  of  which  are 
unlimited,”  as  the  World’s  Fair  Com¬ 
mission  said,  referring  to  the  Autoharp 
in  its  fullest  Scope. 


EASY  TO  PLAY. 
EASY  TO  BUY. 

■.'.'Yu 

The  Autoharp  is  a  Thoroughly  Musical  Instrument  in  its  Entire  Range  of  Styles. 

Autoharp  Style  No.  2  %  is,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  of  all.  It  has  five  chord- 
bars,  permitting  modulations  enough  to  play  most  any  piece  of  popular  music. 
Instruction  book,  music  and  fittings  go  with  each  instrument.  Price  $ 5.00 . 

All  Music  Dealers  sell  this  style,  or  we  will  send  it  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Full  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  our  beautifully  illustrated  story  uHoiv 
the  Autoharp  Captured  the  Family also  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 


* 

♦ 

♦ 

: 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

% 


❖ 

♦ 

♦ 

! 

♦ 

❖ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


ALFRED  DOLGE  &  SON,  Dept.  J,  Dolge  Bldg.,  New  York. 

♦  Salesrooms  and  Studios,  28  East  23d  Street. 


EUREKA  TAPES. 

Our  New  Low-Priced  Durable  and  Accurate  Tape-Measures. 

WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY !  NOTE  THE  PRICES! 

No.  Each  60  inches  long,  and  numbered  both  sides  in  inches. 

1,  Linen,  Stitched, . . . . Each.  5c.  PerDoz.  40c. 

2,  Super- Linen,  Wide,  Stitched, .  lOe.  60e. 

3,  Satteen,  Sewed,  . .  15c.  $1.50 

4,  Super-Satteen,  Sewed,  . .  20c.  2.00 

5,  Super-Satteen,  Wide,  Sewed, .  25c.  2.50 

1EF”  Order  by  Numbers,  Cash  to  accompany  all  orders.  Tapes  ordered  at  the 
retail  rates  will  be  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  to  any  Address  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Newfoundland  or  Mexico.  When  ordered  at  Dozen  rates,  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  must  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering,  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per 
dozen.  Rates  by  the  Gross  furnished  on  application.  We  cannot  allow  dozen 
rates  on  less  than  half  a  dozen  of  any  style  ordered  at  one  time,  nor  gross 
rates  on  less  than  half  a  gross. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited),  7  to  17  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 


5th  YEAR 

we  have  sold  these  rugs. 
They  are  feet  long  by  33 
inches  wide.  Colors:  white, 
light  gray  and  dark  gray. 
They  have  long  silky  fur  and 
are  comfortable,  luxurious 
and  elegant.  Wo  also  have 
the  most  beautiful  Glossy 
Black  Fur  Bug,  same  size, 
for  SSii.OO.  Your  money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Illus¬ 
trated  Carpet  and  Curtain 
catalogue  free. 

The  Krauss, 

Butler  &  Bonham  Co,, 

Columbus,  O. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

A.  L.: — If  the  hour  is  not  too  late,  you  may 
invite  your  escort  in. 

Reader: — To  make  cream  of  almonds  for 
whitening  and  softening  the  skin,  take  half  an 
ounce  each  of  white  wax  and  spermaceti  and 
three  ounces  of  oil  of  almonds.  Subject  these 
ingredients  to  a  gentle  beat,  and  then  gradually 
add  two  ounces  of  orange-flower  water.  Whisk 
well  or  stir  briskly  in  a  mortar  until  the  whole 
forms  a  white  cream. 

Tyro: — “Zephyr  comes  with  gentle  sigh,” 
or,  “Gently,  gently  sighs  the  breeze,”  are  good 
mottoes  to  embroider  upon  a  fan  bag. 

Evelyn: — You  doubtless  refer  to  the  novels, 
Fair  Play  and  Row  He  Won  Her,  by  Mrs.  South- 
worth. 

Jean  : — We  can  not  undertake  to  tell  our  cor¬ 
respondents  the  exact  words  they  should  use  on 
given  occasions. 

Maud  S.: — Announcement  cards  do  not  re¬ 
quire  acknowledgment  other  than  a  call  upon 
the  bridal  pair  when  they  return. 

Old  Subscriber  : — We  believe  there  are  toilet 
creams  sold  in  collapsible  tubes,  which  may  be 
obtained  at  certain  large  department  stores.  A 
celebrated  physician  prescribes  the  following 
for  checking  undue  perspiration:  Place  three 
or  four  ounces  of  oak  bark  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  and  boil  for  ten  minutes.  Add  half  of 
this  to  a  basinful  of  hot  water,  to  which  also  add 
a  dessert-spoonful  of  powered  borax  and  the 
same  quantity  of  fine  starch.  Sponge  the 
affected  parts  night  and  morning. 
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Gives  The  Wearer  a 

BEAUTIFUL  FIGURE.I 

Xever  breaks  down  at  the  sides.  Made  H 
\jl  White,  Drab  and  Black.  If  not  in 
jjtoek  at  your  retailers,  send  $1.00  and  i 
we  will  send  you  one  postage  paid.  ■ 

BIRDSEY,  SOMERS  At  CO.,  Manufacturers,? 
85  .Leonard  Street,  Sew  York.  ! 


Itandels 
Shoppinj 
,^uidc 


'T'hE  foremost  dry  goods 

*  house  naturally  pos¬ 
sesses  the  largest, 
promptest,  best 
equipped  Mail  Order 
Department.  Mil¬ 
lions  from  ocean 
to  ocean  know  /-'-v i 
this;  thou-  i 
sands  — 

daily  take  s'/ 
advan-  f  f  ‘ 
tage  of  '  l 
the  in¬ 
formation 
andwhat- 
ever  the 
require¬ 
ments 
send  here. 

We  issue 

Shopping  Guide,  a  handsomely  illustrated 
catalogue,  embracing  everything  in  dry 
goods  and  accessory  lines,  except  wraps. 

T he  Cloak  Book,  a  beautifully  litho¬ 
graphed  book,  containing  the  latest,  swellest 
best  ideas  in  ladies’  and  misses’  garments. 

Cut  Glass,  China  and  Silverware.  Is 
devoted  mainly  to  “leaders”  in  these  lines. 

One  or  all  sent  promptly  upon  request. 
Samples  of  any  fabric  for  the  asking; 
but  be  definite  as  to  colors,  style,  price, 
so  can  serve  you  to  best  advantage. 

MANDEL  BROTHERS 

CHICAGO 


We  can  Save  you  Money. 

60  BULBS 
J^L50  CTS. 


60  Flowering  Bulbs  for 
60  CENTS,  postpaid. 

Fine  Kanied  Hyacinths, 

Japan  Lilies, 

FineSamed  Tnlips  (see  cut) 
Fragrant  Narcissus, 
Sweet-scented  Freesias, 

Bright  Colored  Crocus, 

Pretty  Bine  Scillas, 

Beautiful  Ixias  and  Sparaxis, 
Pretty  Grape  Hyacinths, 

Iris,  Fleur-de-Lis, 

Ranunculus,  Fair  Maids, 

A  6  Anemones  or  Wind  Flowers  6  Oxalis,  very  pretty. 

\  c  the  c.  A.  REESER  CO.,  , 

f  Send  for  Catalog.  Urbana,  Champaign  Co.,  O.  y 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

M.  M.  H.: — It  is  good  manners  at  the  table  to 
help  your  neighbor  to  dishes  before  helping 
yourself. 

Old  Subscriber: — It  is  not  customary  for 
prospective  brides  to  call  on  their  acquaintances 
|  shortly  before  their  marriage. 

R.  : — Fully  grown,  the  average  man’s  height 
I  should  be  about  three  and  a  . half  times  greater 
than  at  birth,  or  about  live  feet  nine  inches; 
while  the  average  height  of  a  woman  is  five 
feet  three  inches. 

Constant  Contributor: — Send  an  announce¬ 
ment  card  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dash  and  one  to  the 
Misses  Dash.  At  the  wedding  reception  serve 
bouillon ,  lobster  chops,  oyster  pates,  salads,  ices, 
fancy  cakes,  fruit  and  coffee.  Wine  may  be 
offered  or  not,  according  to  the  views  of  the 
entertainer. 

H.  S. : — We  append  a  list  of  Christian  (Camp- 
bellite)  newspapers:  Christian  Evangelist ,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  Christian  Standard ,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Christian  Guide,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Chris¬ 
tian  Oracle ,  Chicago,  Ills.;  Christian  Courier , 
Dallas,  Texas.  If  you  will  inform  us  what 
kind  of  manufacturing  firms  you  have  in  mind, 
we  will  endeavor  to  tell  you  where  to  obtain 
a  directory  giving  their  addresses. 

Ardath: — You  may  order  any  novel  in  print 
from  F.  E.  Grant,  23  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York  City.  “The  Pattern  Cook  Book,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  us  at  4s.  or  $1.00,  shows  compre¬ 
hensively  how  to  cook  well  at  small  cost,  and 
includes  a  choice  collection  of  standard  recipes 
which  have  been  thoroughly  tested.  Any 
dealer  in  manicure  implements  can  supply 
orange-wood  sticks. 
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B-e  HOLDFAST 


ALUMINUM 

HAIRPIN 


“  They  hold  securely  and  cannot  slip ;  5 

They  ne’er  let  go,  as  they  have  the  grip.”  J 

See  That  Grip!  I 

\  C  Will  not  split,  warp  or  break,  as  5 

\\CoW.  most  all  hairpins  do.  Super-  (■ 

i°r  aD  others.  If  dealer  5 
hasn’t  them,  don’t  take  5 
i  *  any  other,  but  send  5 

a  five  2c.  stamps  i 

g  Finished  m  for  sample. 

5  white  and  black; 

5  different,  sizes  and  ^ 

€  weights.  Patented  July 
5  25, ’93.  Manufactured  only  by 

|  CONSOLIDATED  SAFETY-PIN  CO. 

k  Box  B  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Any  one  who  possesses 
a  moderate  capital  and  plenty  of  push  S 
can  make  money  in  any  locality  by  giv-  — * 
ing  entertainments  and  illustrating  lec¬ 
tures  with  a  McAllister  Magic  Lantern 
or  Stereopticon. 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  this 
class  of  entertainment  by  churches, 
schools,  societies,  lecturers  and  amuse¬ 
ment  bureaus. 

A  250  page  book  that  tells  all  about 

McAllister’S 

MAGIC  LANTERNS 

and  STEREOPTICONS 

—how  to  run  them,  how  to  give  exhibi¬ 
tions— with  complete  lists  of  views  and 
accessories,  mailed  for  the  asking. 

T.  H.  McAEBISTER,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

76  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


J 


BANNER! 


OIL 

HEATER 


J6  o-o 

FREIGHT 

PAID 


No  Chimney 
to  Break. 


NO  SMOKE 
^  NO  ODOR 


COMFORT 
FOR  COOL  DAY5 

Will  heat  a  room  from  15  to  20 
feet  square  perfectly  in  the  most 
severe  weather.  Our  patent 
double  drum  gives  twice  the  radi¬ 
ation  of  any  oil  heater  made.  In¬ 
dicator  shows  exact  amount  of  oil 
in  fount.  Burns  till  oil  is  exhaust¬ 
ed.  Outsi  de  ratchet  controls  flame 
perfectly.  Handsomelymade  and 
the  most  powerful  oil  heater  ever 
offered  for  the  price.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
When  not  kept  by  dealers,  will 
send,  freight  paid,  on  receipt  of 
$6.  Our  book  of  pointson  stoves 
and  lamps  free. 


THE  PLUME  &  ATWOOD  MFG.  CO. 

New  York — Boston — Chicago 

Factories:  Waterbury  and  Thomaston,  Conn. 


u 


EMBROIDERY 


Please  send  your  name  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of 
_  five  friends  and  receive  FREE, 

Illustrations  of  Fifty  New  and  n\\y 
XS*  Elegant  Art  Embroidery  De-  k 
signs.  Address 

yfie  Modern  Priscilla, 

,  I09Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


-A-- 


_  jctf 


HOW  TO  MAKE 


Many 
•women 
with  fair 
faces  are 
deficient  in 
beauty  o  w  - 
ing  to  unde¬ 
veloped  figures , 
flat  busts,  etc., 
which  can  be  reme¬ 
died  by  the  use  of 


It  is  im¬ 
possible  to 
give  n  full 
description 
in  an  adver- 
i is e m  ent  • 
send  tic.  in 
stamps  and  a 
descriptive  cir¬ 
cular,  with  testi¬ 
monials,  will  be  sent 
sealed,  by  return  mail. 


ADIPO-MALENE. 

L.  E.  MARSH  &  CO ,  Madison  Sq„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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IX 


'«..Women;A 

And  Women  Only 

Are  most  competent  to  fully  appreciate  the  purity, 
sweetness,  and  delicacy  of  Cuticura  Soap  and  to 
discover  new  uses  for  it  daily. 

In  the  form  of  washes,  solutions,  etc.,  for  dis¬ 
tressing  inflammations,  irritations,  and  weaknesses 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  too  free  or  offensive 
perspiration,  it  has  proved  most  grateful. 

Cuticura  Soap  appeals  to  the  refined  and  culti¬ 
vated  everywhere,  as  the  most  effective  skin  puri¬ 
fying  and  beautifying  soap,  as  well  as  purest  and 
sweetest  for  toilet,  bath,  and  nursery. 

Sold  throughout  the  world,  and  especially  by  English  and 
American  chemists  in  all  the  principal  cities.  British  depot' 
F.  Newbery-  &  Sons,  1,  King  Edward-Bt.,  I.ondon.  Fotteb 
Drug  &  Ciiem.  Conr.,  Sole  Props.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


TURKISH  WOfJDER 
SAIt]K  ilJID  SOUP 

will  positively  cure  all  face  blemish¬ 
es,  rendering  the  skin  soft  and 
velvety.  Unsurpassed  for  Eczema 
and  kindred  troubles,  checking  ir¬ 
ritation,  without  harmful  results. 
IS  COMPOSED  OF  BALSAM 
AND  HERBS,  AND  WAR¬ 
RANTED  HARMLESS.  MON¬ 
EY  REFUNDED  IF  RESULTS  ARE  NOT  AS 
GUARANTEED.  This  is  no  patent  medicine,  but 
comprises  a  salve  and  soap  that  have  been  used  in 
Turkey  for  hundreds  of  years  and  are  now  imported 
solely  by  us.  Can  furnish  unquestionable  testimonials 
from  physicians  of  integrity  of  N.  Y.  City  as  to  their 
healing  and  beautifying  properties.  Price  $1.00  each 
for  Soap  and  Salve,  or  $2.00  for  both.  Sent  by  mail 
In  plain  wrappers  on  receipt  of  price. 

Turkish  Balm  Co.,  19  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Refuse  any  Substitute. 


Heartburn- 


Have  you  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  weight  in  < 
the  Stomach  —  ' 
Bloating  after 
eating  —  Belch¬ 
ing  of  Wind — 
Vomitingof  Food 
— Waterbrash —  t 
-Bad  Taste  in  the  Mouth  ( 
in  the  Morning— Palpitation  of  the 
i  Heart,  due  to  Distension  of  Stomach  I 
-Cankered  Mouth — Gas  in  the  Bowels 
-Loss  of  Flesh — Fickle  Appetite — 
i  Depressed,  Irritable  Condition  of  the 
i  Mind  —  Dizziness  —  Headache — Con¬ 
stipation  or  Diarrhoea?  Then  you  have  1 

DYSPEPSIA 

in  one  of  Its  many  forms.  The  one  positive 
'  cure  for  this  distressing  complaint  is 

IflcKer’s  Dyspepsia  Cablets' 

by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  35  cents. 

|  Charles  Ramsey,  Hotel  Imperial,  Hew 
York,  says:  “I  suffered  horribly  from  dys-  < 

►  pepsia,  but  Acker’s  Tablets,  taken  after 
meals,  have  cured  me.” 

>  Acker  Medicine  Co.,  16-18  Chambers  St.,  N. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Alys: — A  woman  of  refined  taste  will 
not  attract  attention  by  dressing  on  her 
wedding  journey  so  that  all  the  world  knows 
at  a  glance  her  marriage  is  of  a  very  recent 
date.  When  travelling  she  should  not 
wear  a  light-colored  gown,  although  such  a 
dress  will  be  appropriate  at  other  times. 

Mabel: — Letters  intended  for  the  cor¬ 
respondence  column  of  The  Delineator 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Butterick  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  (Limited),  7  to  17  West  13th 
Street,  New  York  City.  A  complexion  too 
highly  colored  is  neither  beautiful  nor  an 
evidence  of  good  health.  In  order  to 
tone  the  color,  restrain  the  appetite,  take 
more  exercise  and  select  less  succulent 
food.  * 

A  Country  Girl: — Many  of  the  large 
metropolitan  dry  goods  houses  have  dress¬ 
making  departments.  You  might  apply 
to  one  or  several  of  them  in  person.  Write 
or  watch  the  daily  newspapers  for  their 
advertisements. 

■  N.  E.  Y. : — On  page  7  of  “The  Art 
of  Crocheting,”  published  by  us  at  2s.  (by 
post  2s.  3d.)  or  50  cents,  you  will  find  a 
full  and  illustrated  explanation  of  “  Picot.” 
Several  varieties  of  picots  are  there 
illustrated. 

Daisy  D. : — You  may  invite  a  man 
friend  to  take  his  meals  at  your  house, 
but  lie  should  lodge  elsewhere. 


* 
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Designers  and  Makers  of 
High  Class  Goods. 

The  B.  &  H. 

Best  of  ALL  LAMPS  in  every 
particular. 

Gas  and  electric  fixtures. 
Tenders,  Hndirons,  Tire  Sets. 
Grille  UlorK  and  Railings, 

Brass  and  Wrought  Iron. 

Art  metal  Goods,  Tables, 

Figures,  V  ases,Candelabras,etc. 

B.  &  H.  Oil  Heaters. 


Perfect  Construction  and  Superior 
Finish  commend  our  productions  to 
all  purchasers. 

Leading  dealers  everywhere  will 
supply  our  goods.  Correspondence 
from  Architects  solicited. 

Our  Little  Book  mailed  upon  application. 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia* 


Ladies’ Kid  Gloves. 1  Adds  a  New  Touch 


of  Elegance- 


Glace  Pique, 

2  Clasp— white  with  black  embroid¬ 
ery. 

4  Bntton-P.ru  point  embroMerr-  COrtl  Edge 

Colors:  English  Tans  and  Beds, 


95 


c. 


per  pair, 

value  $1.35. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 

Lord  &  Taylor , 

Broadway  &  20th  St.,  New  York . 


the  latest  variation 
of  the  famous 


IOUS  ^ 

y 


BIAS 


VELVETEEN 
SKIRT  BINDINGS 


“CHICAGO  WAIST” 


GIVES 

SUCH 

COMFORT. 

Price,  $1.00. 

Dealers  or  by  Mail. 

Allows  perfect  freedom 
of  motion.  Graceful, 
shapely,  comfortable,  it 
gives  constant  pleasure 
to  the  wearer.  Try  one, 
and  learn  what  real  com¬ 
fort  is. 

Made  of  finest  Sateen- 
Black,  White,  or  Drab. 
Clasp  or  Button  Front. 
Sizes,  18  to  30,  waist  meas¬ 
ure.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
the  “G.D.”  Waist.  If  he 
hasn’t  it,  send  us  $1.00, 
together  with  size  and 
color  desired,  and  we 
will  send  you  one  pre¬ 
paid. 


Gage-Downs  Co.,  268  Fifth  Aye.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CUT  BIAS — fits  skirts  of  any  shape. 

CORD  SECURED— can’t  drop  out  and 
look  unsightly. 

■  SILK  STITCHED  EDGE — gives  richest 

finish  and  is  most  easily  applied. 

If  your  dealer  WILL  NOT 
supply  you  we  will. 

Samples  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

“  Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy,”  a  new  72  page 
book  by  Miss  EmmaM.  Hooper,  of  the  Ladies’ Home 
Journal,  tells  in  plain  words  how  to  make  dresses  at 
home  without  previous  training  ;  mailed  for  25c. 

S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y,  City, 

Pretty  Eyebrows 

and  long  drooping  lashes  add 
much  to  the  attractiveness  of 
any  face. 

BROWANDLASH  supplies 
these  points  of  beauty  by  pro¬ 
moting  their  natural  growth. 
It  has  never  failed  in  a  single 
case;  perfectly  harmless  and 
sold  under  a  guarantee.  Price 
$1.00.  For  sale  only  by  the 
manufacturers. 

LUX  PROPRIETARY  CO., 

C.  Dept.  Cincinnati,©. 


BROWANDLASH. 


Trirr 
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E.  R.  DURKEE  &  CO., 
Condiments  of  Every  Description. 


Guaranteed 


Pure. 


Spices,  riustard,  Extracts,  Salad  Dressing, 
Sauces,  Herbs,  Celery  Salt,  Oils  and  Essences. 

Each  and  every  article  of  the  choicest  kind,  full 
weight  and  of  full  strength  and  flavor.  Gold 
Medals  and  Diplomas  awarded  at  Columbian 
Exposition  to  each  article  exhibited  for  Su¬ 
periority  to  all  others.  These  articles  cannot 
be  excelled,  and  we  challenge  comparison  with 
any  goods  sold. 

E.  R.  DURKEE  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

A  NOVELTY  KNIFE— Your  name  and  address,  photos,  society  and  trade  emblems,  eminent  men  and  women, 
actresses, machinery, etc., under  '  durable  transparent  handles.  WARRANTED  best  ol 

material  and  workmanship  and  free  from  defects.  Knife  same  style  as  cut,  $1.20; 

s  hi  Ides  $^60  heavy  2  bladed.  $1.50;  Carpenter’s  knife,  3  blades,  $2,00; 

'  blades,  SL.tiU,  - - : V.  .  ;  _  -  Razor,  novelty  handle,  $3.50;  Ladles, 

knife.  2  blades,  80c. ;  3  blades 
$1.25;  Boy’s  knife,  2  blades 
75c.  Special  photos  in 
knife  each,  25c  extra. 
Stamp  photos  $1.00  per 
100.  Circular  for  stamp. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  *. 

NOVELTY  CUTLERY  CO.,  12  Bar  Street,  CKNTON,  OHIO 


LE  BOUTILLIER  BROTHERS, 

1 4th  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

HIGH  GRADE  DRY  GOODS  AT  PRICES  BEYOND  COMPETITION. 


KERSEY  CliOTH 
CAPES. 

Extra  fine  quality, 
in  Black  or  Blue, 
handsomely  trim¬ 
med,  wi  t,h  straps  of 
same  down  front 
and  around  bot¬ 
tom,  trimmed  with 
buttons;  should 
be  $5.98.  Special 
at _ $4.49 

EVENING  SILKS. 

18-inch  Brocade  Gran¬ 
ite,  choice  shades,.  39c. 
21-inch  Brocade  Armure, - _ -  49c. 

20- incli  Brocade  Satin,  own  designs,  -  69c. 

21- inch  Satin  Duchesse,  choice  shades, -  89c. 

NEW  SEPARATE  SKIRTS. 

All  New  Goods,  in  Fancy  Fall 
Novelties.  Skirts  all  lined 
i  and  velveteen  faced.  Value, 

$1.98, - $3.98 

Continuation  of  sale  of  All- 
Wool  Storm  Serge  Skirts  in 
navv  and  black.  Also  plain 
black  Mohairs  and  all-wool 
Crepon.  Value,  $4.00  to 
$5.00, . - . $2.98 

CARPETS,  REGS,  ETC. 

Lace  Curtains,  all  qualities,  per  pair,  69c.  to  $10.00 
Chenille  Curtains,  plain  and  figured,  per  pair, 

_ _ $2.50  to  $6.00 

Tapestrv  Curtains,  new  goods,  per  pair, 

_ - _ $2.50  to  $5.00 

Bagdad  Curtains,  used  as  couch  covers,  each, 

_ 1 _ $1.98  to  $4.98 

Tapestry  Table-Covers,  2  yards  square, 

..... _ $1.98  to  $2.98 

Chenille  Table-Covers,  all  sizes,  .. _69c.  to  $3.98 
Japanese  Drapery  Silks,  1  yd.  wide,  per  yard,.  39c. 
Axminster  Carpets,  first  quality,  new  Fall 

patterns,  1890,  per  yard, -  98c. 

Velvet  Carpets,  first  quality,  per  yard, -  85  c. 

“  “  second  quality,  per  yard, -  69c. 

Tapestry  Carpets,  heavy  quality, - 4  9c.  to  69c. 

Ingrain  Carpets, _ 25c,  and.  35c. 

BLANKETS  AN®  COMFORTABLES. 

11-4  Eastern  Wool  Blankets,  per  pair, _ $2,50 

11-4  Strictly  All-Wool  Blankets,  per  pair, _ $3.98 

11-4  Ex.  Fine  Quality  California  Blankets,  pr.,  $4.98 

Gray  Blankets,  full  size, - $3,505  $3.98,  $4.98 

Fuli  Size  Comfortables,  soft  white  filling, 

value,  $2.00 - $1.50 

Dowm  Quilts,  Fig’d  Sateen,  full  size,  $3.98,  $4,98 
In  addressing  ns.  direct  all 


SPECIALS  IN  GLOVES. 

4-Button  Misses’  Kid  Gloves,  in  tans  and  red, 

very  good  value,  embroidered,  worth  98c.,  69c. 

4-Button  Black  Cashmere  Jersey  Gloves, 

worth  40c . . . -  _ _ _ _  25c. 

Ladies’  P.K.  Walking  Gloves,  embroidered,  in 
black  and  self,  perfect  fitting,  2-clasp  or 
4-button,  worth  $1.50, - - -  98c. 

Fine  Kid,  in  tan,  white,  pearl,  red,  butter, 
black  with  white  embroidery,  plain  black, 

4-row  embroidered,  large  pearl  buttons, 
worth  98c., _  l!'9c. 

BLACK  SILKS— W ear  Guaranteed. 

24-inch  Brocade  Taffeta,  new  designs, _. .  59c. 

20-inch  Brocade  Satin,  new  designs, . .  59c. 

20- inch  Armure  Koyal,  neat  effects, . . .  69c. 

24-inch  Satin  Duchesse,  lustrous  quality, -  69c. 

27-inch  Satin  Duchesse,  lustrous  quality, -  79e. 

22-inch  Brocade  Gros  Grain, .  85c. 

21- inch  Moire  Antique  and  Faijonne, . —  89c. 

21-inch  Peau  de  Soie,  reversible,  . $1.00 

COLORED  SILKS. 

20-inch  Brocade  Taffeta, . . .  59c. 

20-inch  Glace  Taffeta, - 59c.,  69c. 

20- inch  Plaid  Taffeta _ _ _ _ —  79c. 

21- inch  Novelty  Brocades, _  8  9c. 

Trimming  Velvets  in  all  the  new  Fall  shades, 

-$1.75,  $1.50,  $1.25,  $1.00  and  49c. 

Black  Cloaking  Velours,  32  inch,  $3.75,  $3.00, 
$2.50,  $2.25,  $2.00  and  $1.74. 

MUSE.  IN  GOWNS. 

Pompadour  Effect,  trim¬ 
med  with  embroidery, 

value  79c., _ 49c. 

Empire  Gowns,  worth 

$1.25 . 79c. 


NEW- 

DRESS 


AUTUMN 

EARRICS. 


38-in.  Fancy  Checked 
Suitings,  50c.  qual¬ 
ity,  — . 39c. 

40-iii.  Mohair  and 

Worsted  Cheviots,  our  own  styles, -  49c. 

48-in.  Mohair  Bourettes,  regular  value  $1.50,  for  85c. 

46-in.  French  Surah  Serges,  Fall  shades, -  39c. 

48-in.  English  and  Scotch  Tweeds, -  8  5  c. 

48-in.  French  Canvas,  Heather  mixtures, - $1.25 

52-in.  Boucle  Novelties,  for  tailor  costumes,... $  1 .00 
40-in.  English  Covert  Cloths,  new  mixtures,.. .  49c. 

42-in.  Silk  and  Wool  Novelties, -  75c. 

40-in.  Silk  and  Wool  Brocaded  Effects, -  6  5c. 

45-in.  Black  English  Storm  Serge, - - —  49c. 

45-in.  Black  French  Jacquards, _  79c. 

50-in.  French  Broadcloths,  our  own  importa¬ 
tion,  latest  Fall  shades, . .  _ _ .$1.25 

Mail  Matter  to  l-rktjlfci.  Street. 


CORPUS  LEAN 

Will  reduce  fat  at  rate  of  10  to  15  lbs.  per 
month  without  Injury  to  health.  Send 
6c.  in  stamps  for  sealed  circulars  covering 
testimonials.  JL.  E.  Marsh  Co., 

2815  Madison  Sq.,  Philada.,  Pa. 


ABSOLUTELY  HARMLESS. 

Simply  stopping  the  fat- producing  effects 
of  food.  The  supply  being  stopped,  the  natural 
working  of  the  system  draws  on  the  fat  and 
reduces  weight  at  once. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Y. : — Henrietta  cloth  remains 
the  mourning  fabric  par  excellence,  but  there  are 
other  materials  used  for  the  purpose,  including 
imperial  serge,  Melrose  cloth,  silk- warp  crepon, 
drap  d'Alma ,  etc.  Crape  trimmings  are  consid¬ 
ered  extremely  elegant,  but  dull  grosgrain 
armure  and  poult  de  soie  ribbon,  lustreless  jet 
passementerie  and  spangle  galloons  are  also 
favored  trimmings.  A  handsome  church  gown 
might  be  of  Henrietta  cloth,  with  crape  garniture. 

L.  and  G. : — Pajamas  are  used  as  lounging 
and  sleeping  garments  only. 

Eva  A.:  —  The  Chauncey-IIall  School,  593 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  of  which  Miss  Lucy 
Wheelock  has  charge,  is  a  Kindergarten  Train¬ 
ing  School. 

Twin  Sisters: — Use  clean  powdered  gum 
arabic  in  making  a  curling  fluid  for  the  hair, 
dissolving  it  in  half  a  pint  of  rose-water.  Mitts 
are  not  worn.  Cedric  is  a  boy’s  name.  It  is 
not  proper  for  a  miss — whether  under  or  over 
eighteen — to  receive  presents  from  male  friends 
save  an  occasional  gift  of  flowers,  a  book  or 
sweets.  Any  other  present  should  be  returned 
by  a  young  girl’s  mother,  accompanied  by  a 
kindly  worded  note  thanking  the  would-be 
donor,  but  informing  him  that  she  cannot  permit 
her  daughter  to  accept  such  favors.  From  a 
relative  or  a  young  lady’s  affianced  husband 
valuable  presents  may  be  accepted.  Your  other 
questions  have  been  repeatedly  answered  in 
these  columns. 

Barter’s  Ideal 
Oil 

Heater. 


Has  the 

Only 

World’s 

Fair 

Medal. 


Absolutely  Safe, 
Economical,  Saves 
Work.  No  Smell, 
No  Smoke,  No  Dirt. 
Easily  moved  from 
room  to  room.  Can 
he  depended  on  in 
the  coldest  weather. 
Others  claim  to  0e 
‘just  as  good.’  They 
are  not.  Booklet — 

THE 
REASON 
WHY,” 

with  testimonials 
and  interesting  in¬ 
formation  -FREE. 
If  your  dealer  does 
not  keep  the  Ideal, 
we  will  sell  you, 

FREIGHT  PAID, 

and  refund  your 
money  if  not  ex¬ 
actly  as  repre¬ 
sented. 


Six  Sizes. 


A.  C.  Barler 
Mfg.  Co., 
102  Lake 
Street, 
Chicago. 


LOTS  OF  EGGS 


when  hens  are  fed  green 
cut  bone,  cut  by  the 
Improved  ’96 


GREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

the  standard  of  the  world.  12 
sizes.  $5  and  up.  C.  O.  D.  or 
On  Trial.  Cat’l’g/ree  if  you 
name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO..  MiHord.  Mass. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Anxious  Mother: — You  are  wise  to  try  to 
keep  abreast  of  your  boys  and  girls,  and  your 
interest  in  books  and  people  will  have  great  in¬ 
fluence  upon  their  development.  The  best  sug¬ 
gestion  that  we  can  make  is  that  you  join  the 
Chatauqua  Reading  Circle,  which  aims  to  assist 
busy,  aspiring  people  by  giving  them  a  definite 
course  of  reading  and  many  helps.  During  the 
four  years’  course  you  will  be  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects  which  will 
give  you  just  the  broadening  of  mind  that  you 
need.  At  the  same  time  the  work  is  systematic. 
Write  to  John  H.  Yincent,  Department  66,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

An  Invalid: — Tam  O’Shanter  hats  for  child¬ 
ren  will  retain  their  popularity.  Little  girls  of 
four  years  wear  their  hair  parted  in  the  center 
as  far  back  as  the  crown  of  the  head  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  curls,  the  forward  curl  at  each  side 
being  made  small  and  tied  near  the  head  with 
narrow  ribbon  formed  in  a  bow. 

Maid  Marian: — We  refer  you  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  addresses  for  information  in  reference  to 
becoming  a  trained  nurse:  Training  School  for 
Female  Nurses,  426  East  26th  Street;  Training 
School  for  Nurses  (connected  with  Post  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  and  Hospital),  161  East  36th  Street; 
Mount  Sinai  Training  School,  149  East  67th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Middle  Age: — We  should  think  a  hat  such 
as  is  illustrated  at  figure  G  in  The  Delineator 
for  October  would  prove  becoming  to  you. 


That  FEDER’S 
Brush  Skirt  Protector 


is  the  only  perfect  dress  edge.  Its  perfect¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  are  its  triumph.  It’s  not 
a  “cord,”  “braid”  or  “velveteen  binding.” 
Hence  it  does  not  scratch  the  shoe  or  become 
hardened  by  dampness.  It  protects  and  keeps 
the  skirt  clean  as  long  as  the  skirt  holds  to¬ 
gether.  Altogether  it’s  a  dirt-defier,  dust- 
defier  and  skirt-protector.  It  cleans  easily: 

A  shake,  and  the  dust  is  off. 

A  rub,  ami  it’s  clean. 

A  brush  and  it’s  new. 

It’s  easy  to  put  on,  and  wears  everlastingly. 
All  dry  goods  houses,  or  write 

J.  Wo  GODDARD  &  SONS, 
98-100  Bleecker  Street,  New  York. 


LADIES 


desiring  a  set  of  fine 
silverware  can  secure 
6  Knives,  6  Forks,  6 
Tea  Spoons,  2  Table 
Spoons,  2  Dessert 
Spoons,  1  Sugar  Shell 
and  1  Butter  Knife 
Absolutely  Free. 
Not  cheap  goods,  but 
guaranteed  to  be  heavy 
silver-plated.  Send  quick  your  name  and  address  to 

GREAT  CHINA  CO. ,26  Central  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Don't  bear 

the  burden  of  the  wash-board  any 
longer.  Hasn’t  it  caused  enough  dam¬ 
age  and  trouble  and  weariness  ?  Do 
you  realize  the  amount  of  wear  and 
tear  that  it  brings  to  your  clothes  in 
a  single  year  ?  Get  Pearline — get 
rid  of  the  wash-board  and  that  eternal 
rubbing.  Be  a  free  woman.  You 
ought  to  see  for  yourself  that  Pearl- 
p.  ine’s  easy  way  of  washing — soak- 
\\  ing,  boiling,  rinsing — is  better  for 
/  the  clothes  and  better  for  you.  5is 


The  Young  Ladies’  Journal, 

THE  QUEEN  OF  FASHION  JOURNALS. 

Much  Enlarged  and  Improved. 

THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  NOW  READY. 

The  Magnificent  Album  of  Brilliant  Colored  Fashion  Plates,  made  in  Paris, 
together  with  the  Gigantic  Supplement,  gives  the  new  Budget  of  Autumn 
and  Winter  Fashions  unequalled  excellence  and  variety.  No  lady  wishing  to 
see  the  very  latest  Correct  Baris  Fashions  should  fail  to  secure  the  Novem¬ 
ber  part  of  The  Young  Ladies’  Journal. 

This  issue  contains  the  beginning  of  a  New  Serial  Story.  There  are  also  short 
stories,  articles  on  Fashion  and  Fancy  Work,  The  Home  and  Cookery,  Poetry, 
Music,  etc.,  etc.  All  in  a  white  cover,  beautifully  printed  in  colors. 

Price  30  Cents  ;  Yearly,  $4.00,  including  the  Extra  Christmas 
Number.  Of  all  Newsdealers  and 

N  The  International  News  Company,  83  and  85  Duane  Street, 

ffl  One  Door  East  of  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  ANY  PERIODICAL,  FOREIGN 
OR  DOMESTIC. 


All  for  $4.00 
FREE 


Delivered  at  an: 

Express  or  Post-of¬ 
fice  in  this  country 
I  Suit,  Extra  Pants  and  Cap,  well 
made  of  good,  strong,  handsome 
I  Wool  Cassimeres,  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  Weights,  dark  Colors.  Pat¬ 
ent  waist-bands.  First  quality  Farm 
ers’  satin  lining.  Sizes,  4  to  15  years. 
Write  for  samples,  or  send  order 
direct  to  the  makers.— Money  re¬ 
funded  if  you  want  it. 

Shaughnessy  Bros.,  84  'new1  York: reet’ 

NOTICE^  ' 

’Persons  inquiring  about  or  send¬ 
ing  for  goods  advertised  in  this  maga¬ 
zine  will  confer  a  favor  by  stating,  in 
their  correspondence  with  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  that  they  saw  the  advertisement 
in  The  Delineator. 

A  beautiful  sketch  in 
water  colors,  mount¬ 
ed,  size  8  x  10,  secure¬ 
ly  mailed  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  W.  H.  PLUMB, 
Ansonia,  Ct.,  Mfg.  Art  Novelties. 


|  RELIANCE  1 

i  Hooks  and  Eyes 

1  MADE  WITH  A  HUMP  ! 


© 


HAND  PAINTED 


tor;  £ 

h  f  1  PER 

a  8  a#  I  B  Kniv 

4.UL—VJ  Bmeta 

“““  Kilvp 


WEEK«ad!e 

!  want  agents  to  introduce  our 
PERUVIAN  SILVER  GOODS, 
Knives,  Forks,  Spoons,  etc.  A  new 
j  metal  equal  In  appearance  to  Coin 
Silver,  and  wearing  better.  SOLID 
metal  throughout,  ho  plating  to  wear  off,  and  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  THIRTY  YEARS.  Engraved  with  Beautiful 
initial  Letters  Free.  All  Express  charges  paid.  Write 
for  free  circulars,  or  send  50c.  for  6  Spoons  with  Initial. 
Dep’t  27,  Hartford  Silverware  Co.  Hartford, Ct. 


"OBSERVETHE  ARMS' 


THEY  PREVENT  DRESS  FROM 

Gaping” 

and  tlie  Hook  or  Eye  from  pulling  out 
beyond  the  edge  of  garment. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

or  Send  Ten  Cents  for  Sample  Card  of 
two  dozen.  0 

B0RT  &  FAVORITE,  J 

C}  Manufacturers,  CHICAGO.  © 

1  © 

0000000000000000000000®®®®® 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITEHALL’S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  latest,  surest  and  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  Magazine.  THIS  DJS.  WHIT IS  11  ALL  MBGHlMINli  CO. ,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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7V\PON  this  page  we  have  illus- 
trated  an  assortment  of  .  . . 

Children’s 
Jackets  and 
Coats  •  • .  • 

which  will  no  doubt  prove  of 
especial  interest  to  our  many 
readers. 

The  patterns  can  be  had  in  the 
sizes  specified  from  Ourselves  or 
from  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  our 
Goods.  In  ordering,  please  state 
the  Numbers,  Sizes  and  Ages 
desired. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

171  to  175  lleirent  Street, 
London,  W.;  or, 

7  to  1?  West  18th  Street, 
New  York. 


8369 


8369 


8481 


8481 


Child’s  Jacket  (Copyright): 
7  sizes.  Aees.  2  to  8  years. 
Any  size,  lOd!  or  20  cents. 


Litile  Girls'  Jacket  (Copyright): 
7  sizes.  Ages,  3  to  9  years. 
Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


7782 


7782 


7722 


7722 


Little  Girls’  Jacket,  with  Star 
Sailor-Collar  (Known  as  the  Reefer 
Jacker)  (Copyright):  8  sizes. 
Age«,  2  to  9  years. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Child’s  Sack,  with  Pointed 
Collar  (Copyright):  9  sizes. 
Ages,  to  8  years. 

Any  size, 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 


BEST  INVESTMENT 
ON  EARTH!! 

SIMPLE  _ _ _  STRONG 


8586 


8586 


8576 


8576 


7500 


7500 


Little  Girls’  Empire  Jacket  (Copyright) : 
7  sizes.  Ages,  2  to  8  years. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Child’s  Reefer  Jacket,  with  Fancy 
Sailor-Collar  (Copyright): 

8  sizes.  Ages,  l  io  8  years. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Child's  Single-Breasted 
Jacket  (Copyrignt):  9  sizes. 

Ages,  1  to  9  years. 

Any  size,  fOd.  or  £0  cents. 


8668 


866S 


8390 


8390 


SILENT  "  - - -  SPEEDY 

They  earn  more  money ,  in 
proportion  to  cost,  than 
any  other  product  of 
human  ingenuity. 

I^SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


8426 


8426 


Child’s  Empire  Jacket  (Also  Known  as  the  New  Bos  Little  Girls’  Jacket  or  Reefer 
>t  sizes  Coat),  with  Souare  Yoke,  and  a  f 


Child  S  „ack<;t:  yxnov/  1^......  u  jl-v—  — - - - - - — - 

if  sizes  Coat),  with  Square  Yoke,  and  a  Sailor  Collar  (Copyright):  8  sizes 

Ages,  y(z  to  8  years.  (That  may  be  Made  With  or  Without  the  Krill)  (Copyright):  Aces,  1  to  8  years. 

Any  size,  IlTd.  or  20  cents.  8  sizes.  Ages,  1  to  8  years.  Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents.  Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


8656 


8656 


Child’s  Coat,  with  Circular 
Skirt 

(  opyrighi):  8  sizes. 
Ages,  y2  to  7  years. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


8414 


Child’s  Coat,  with  Fancy 
Sailor-Coliar 
(Copyright):  0  sizes. 
Ages,  1  to  6  years.  Any  size, 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 


8232 


8232 


Child’s  Long  Coat,  with  Square  Beitha  Collar, 
and  Circular  Skirt  having  Side  Seams 
(Copyright):  6  sizes.  Ages,  1  to  6  years. 
Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


8522 

Little  Girls’  Coat,  with  Ripple  Cape, 
and  a  Straight  Skirt  Gathered 
to  a  Yoke  (Copyright):  7  sizes. 
Ages,  J4  to  fi  years. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


8026 


A  Second  Story  about  Tea 


CEYLON  was  famous  for  its  spices  long  before 
Tea  became  its  staple  product. 


is  the  native  country  of  the  tea  plant, 
as  it  is  found  growing  wild  there. 

Virgin  soil,  and  a  sub-tropical  climate,  with 
careful  culture,  favor  rapid  growth  of  leaf,  thus 
enabling  the  trees  to  yield  frequent  “flushes”  of 
fresh,  juicy  and  succulent  leaves.  Two  tender 
leaves  and  bud  are  all  that’s  used;  these  contain 
the  concentrated  essence  and  vigor  of  the  whole 
plant,  for  Ceylon  and  India  tea. 

The  growth  and  manufacture  of  this  tea  is 
conducted  under  skilled  management,  directing 
native  labor,  and  it  is  prepared  for  the  market 
entirely  by  machinery  in  the  most  careful  and 
cleanly  manner.  It  is  this  scientific  manufacture 
or  preparation  which  gives  the  teas  of  these  two  countries  their  uncontested  superiority 
over  those  made  by  the  hand  labor  of  Mongolians  in  China  and  Japan. 

On  account  of  this  exceedingly  careful  attention  it  costs  a  little  more  than  cheap, 
ordinary  teas,  but  as  it  is  double  strength  it  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Imported  into  North  America 


DAY'S  WORK  DONE  AND  CHECKED. 


1894 

5,379,542  lbs. 


1895 

9,283,144  lbs. 


8026 


Child’s  Coat,  with  Circular  Skirt  (Copyright): 
8  sizes.  Ages,  to  7  years. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


7984 


7984 


Little  Girls’  Coat,  with  Sailor  Collar  (Copyr’t): 
9  sizes.  Ages,  1  to  9  years. 

Any  size,  10d.  or  20  cents. 
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FYN  this  ancl  the  succeeding  Page  ■ 
v-/  is  illustrated  an  Assortment 
of  Patterns  for 

-Ladies’  Sleeves- 

which  many  will  no  doubt  he 
pleased  to  inspect. 

The  Patterns  can  be  had  in  the 
Sizes  mentioned,  from  Ourselves 
or  from  Agents  for  the  Sale  of 
our  Patterns.  In  ordering,  please 
specify  the  .Numbers  and  Sizes 
desired. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

(limited), 

171  to  175  Regent  Street,  London,  W,; 
y  or,  7  to  17  W,  13th  Street,  New  York.  = 


Ladies’  Bishop 
Sleeve  (To  be  Made 
with  a  Wristband 
or  with  a  Turn-Up 
Pointed  Cuff)  For 
Coats,  Jackets,  etc. 
(Copyright):  8 sizes. 
Arm  measures,  9  to 
1(3  inches. 

Any  size,  5d.  or 
10  cents. 


Ladies’  Draped  Puff 
Dress  Sleeve  (To 
he  Made  in  Three- 
Quarter  or  Elbow 
Length),  Desirable 
for  Sheer  Fabrics 
(Copyright):  8 sizes. 
Arm  measures,  9  to 
16  inches. 

Any  size,  5d.  or 
10  cents. 


Ladies’  Two-Seam 
Leg-o’-Mutton 
Sleeve,  in  Reduced 
Size  (To  be  Gathered 
or  Plaited  at  the 
Top  and  Made  With 
or  Without  a  Round 
or  Pointed  Flaring 
Cuff),  For  Coats, 
Jackets, etc. :  8  sizes. 
Arm  meas  .  9  to  16 
inches.  Any  size, 
5d.  or  10  cents. 


Ladies’  Two-Seam 
Small  Leg-o '-Mutton 
Dress  Sleeve,  with 
Fitted  Lining 
(Copyright! :  8  sizes. 
Arm  measures,  9  to 
16  inches. 

Any  size,  5d.  or 
10  cents. 


Ladies’  One-Seam 
Leg-o’-Muiton 
Sleeve,  in  Reduced 
Size  (To  be  Gather¬ 
ed  or  Plaited  at  the 
Top  and  Made  Wilh 
or  Without  a  Round 
or  Pointed  Flaring 
Cuff),  For  Coa  ts, 
Jackets, etc. :  8  sizes. 
Arm  measures,  9  to 
16  inches.  Any  size, 
od.  or  10  cents. 


TJ 

8G7G 


867G 


8325 


8325 


8396 


11BG 

Ladies’  Dress  Sleeve, 


Ladies’  Dress  Sleeve, 

Forming  a  Puff  at  the  Top 
and  Wrinkles  Below,  with  with  Butterfly  Cap  (Copy- 
Fitted  Lining  (Copyright):  right)-  8  sizes. 

8  sizes.  Arm  measures,  Arm  measures, 

9  to  16  inc-es.  Any  size,  9  to  16  inches.  Any  size, 
5d.  or  10  cents.  5d.  or  10  cents. 


Ladies’ 
Tucked-Puff 
Dress  Sleeve 
(Copyright) : 

8  sizes. 
Arm 

measures, 

9  to  16 
inches. 

Any  size, 
5d.  or  10 
cents. 


1113 


Ladies’  Close- 
Fitting  Tw> 
Seam  Dress 
Sleeve,  wii  li 
Handkerchief 
Cap 

(Copyright': 

8  sizes.  Arm 
measures,  9  to 
16  inches. 
Any  size, 

5d.  or  10  cents. 


1112 


Ladies’  Two- 
Seam  Leg-o’- 
Mutton  Dress 
Sleeve,  with 
Fitted  Lining 
(To  be  Made 
with  One,  Two 
^  or  Three  Oircu- 
1112  lar  Caps)  (Copy¬ 
right)  :  8  sizes. 
Arm  meas.,  9  :o  16  ins.  Any 
size,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


TAKE  A  COMBINATION  BOX  OF  THE 


N  SOAPS 

And  get  a  u  Chautauqua”  Desk  Free. 

Number  in  use  exceeds  any  other  one  article  of  furni¬ 
ture.  Has  gladdened  half  a  million  hearts.  Solid  Oak 
throughout,  hand-rubbed  finish.  Very  handsome  carv- 
ings.  It  stands  5  ft.  high,  is  2*4  ft.  wide,  writing  bed  24  in. 
deep.  Drop  leaf  closes  and  locks.  A  brass  rod  for  curtain. 


On  Thirty  Days  Trial. 
From  Factory  to  Family. 


Most  Popular 
Ever  Made. 


ii 


.  .  .  OR  A  .  .  . 

Chautauqua”  Rocker  and  Reclining  Chair 

It  can  be  adjusted  to  any  position ,  and  changed 
will  by  the  occupant  while  reclining.  A  syno- 
uxurious  ease  and  comfort.  It  is  built 
of  oak,  polished  antique  finish,  with 
beautifully-grained  three-ply  veneer 
back.  The  seat,  head  and  foot  rests  are 
upholstered  with  silk  plush  in  crim¬ 
son,  old  red,  tobacco  brown,  old  gold, 
blue  or  olive,  as  desired.  It  is  very 
strong  and  perfectly  simple  in  con¬ 
struction.  It  is  fully  guaranteed.  Our 
soaps  are  sold  entirely  on  their  merits 

with  a  guarantee  of  purity.  Thousands  — 

of  families  use  them,  and  have  for  many  years,  in  every  locality,  many  in  your  vicinity. 


OUR  GREAT  COMBINATION  BOX. 


100  BARS  *•  SWEET  HOME  ”  SOAP 

Enough  to  last  an  average  family  one  full 
year.  For  all  laundry  anil  household  pur¬ 
poses  it  lias  no  superior. 

10  BARS  WHITE  WOOLEN  SOAP  . 

A  perfect  soap  for  flannels. 

12  PKGS.  B0RAX1NE  SOAP  POWDER  (full  lbs.) 

An  unequalled  laundry  luxury. 

1-4  DOZ.  MODJESKA  COMPLEXION  SOAP  . 
Exquisite  for  ladies  and  children. 

A  matchless  beautitier. 

1-4  DOZ.  OLD  ENGLISH  CASTILE  SOAP 
1-4  DOZ.  CREME  OATMEAL  TOILET  SOAP  . 
1-4  DOZ.  ELITE  GLYCERINE  TOILET  SOAP  . 


$5.00 


.70 

1.20 

.60 


.30 

.25 

.25 


$10.00. 


(You  get  the  Premium 


1-4  DOZ.  LARKIN’S  TAR  SOAP 
Infallible  preventive  of  dandruff. 

Unequalled  for  washing  ladies’  hair. 

1-4  DOZ.  SULPHUR  SOAP 

1  BOTTLE.  1  OZ.,  MODJESKA  PERFUME 

Delicate,  refined,  popular,  lasting. 

1  JAR,  2  OZS.,  MODJESKA  COLD  CREAM 
Soothing.  Cures  chapped  skin. 

1  BOTTLE  MODJESKA  TOOTH  POWDER 

Preserves  the  teeth,  hardens  the  gums 
sweetens  the  breath. 

1  PACKET  SPANISH  ROSE  SACHET 
I  STICK  NAPOLEON  SHAVING  SOAP  . 

THE  CONTENTS,  BOUGHT  AT  RETAIL,  COST  $106 
PREMIUM  WORTH  AT  RETAIL  .  .  .  $10.00 

you  select  Gratis.)  $20.00 


.30 

.30 

.30 

.25 

.25 

.20 

.10 


"vvimr: 


Subscribers  to  this  Paper  may  use  the  Goods  30  Days  before  Bill  is  Due. 

After  trial  you — the  consumer  —  pay  the  usual  retail  value  of  the 
Soaps  only.  All  middlemen’s  profits  accrue  to  you  in  a  valuable  pre¬ 
mium.  The  manufacturer  alone  adds  Value;  every  middleman  adds 
Cost.  The  Larkin  plan  saves  you  half  the  cost  —  saves  you  half  the 
regular  retail  prices.  Thousands  of  readers  of  this  paper  know  these  facts. 

If  after  thirty  days’  trial  you  find  all  the  Soaps,  etc.,  of  unexcelled  quality  and 
the  Premium  entirely  satisfactory  and  as  represented,  remit  $10.00  ;  if  not,  notify 
us  poods  are  subject  to  our  order,  we  make  no  charge  for  what  you  have  used. 

i  Many  people  prefer  to  send  cash  with  order  — it  is  not  asked  —  but  if  you 
remit  in  advance,  you  will  receive  in  addition  to  all  extras  named,  a  nice 
v  present  for  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  shipment  day  after  order  is  received. 

•I  Your  money  will  be  refunded  without  argument  or  comment  if  the  Box  or  Pre= 
mium  does  not  prove  all  expected.  We  guarantee  the  safe  delivery  of  all  goods. 


Booklet  Handsomely  Illustrating  other  Premiums  sent  on  request. 

Estab.  1876.  Incor.  1892.  THE  LARKIN  SOAP  MFG.  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Snap-good  soap— and  a  great  many  more  things  besides,  all  good,  all  useful  and  everything  up  to  the  mark,  and  each  promise  fulfilled. 
Such  is  the  record  of  the  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.  as  we  can  personally  testify. — New  York  Observer. 

..  Le  PTifTk0*’  h*K  ])kline'4tok  would  not  insert  the  above  advertisement  unless  they  had  abundant  evidence  of  the  reliability 

01  the  .Larkin  Co.  and  that  the  oners  were  genuine. — The  Delineator.  j 
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Ladies’  Two-Seam  Leg-o’ -Mut¬ 
ton  Sleeve  (To  be  Gathered  or 
Flailed  at  the  Top)  For  Coats, 
Jackets,  etc. :  8  sizes.  Arm 
measures,  9  to  16  inches. 
Any  size,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


1104 

Ladies’  Medium-Small 
Two-Seam  Leg-o’- 
Mutton  Dress  Sleeve: 

8  sizes.  Arm  measures, 
9  to  16  inches.  Any 
size,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


1102 


1102 


Ladies’  Bishop  Dress  Sleeve,  with  Fitted 
Linin<r  which  may  he  Omitted  (To  be  Made 
with  a  Circular  Flaring  Cuff,  or  with  a  Roiling 
Cuff  that  may  have  Square  or  Rounding  Cor¬ 
ners  or  with  a  Straight  Cuff):  8  sizes.  Arm 
meas.,  9  to  16  inches.  Any  size,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


1072 


Ladies’  Tucked-Puff  Dress 
Sleeve  (To  be  Made 
in  Full-Length  or  Elbow 
Length):  8  sizes. 

Arm  measures, 9  to  16  inches. 
Any  size,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


1036 


Ladies’  Puff  Dress  Sleeve  (To  be 
Made  in  Full  Length  or  in  a 
Short  Puff-Sleeve  with  Band); 
8  sizes. 

Arm  measures,  9  to  16  inches. 
Any  size,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


Ladies’  Tucked  One-Seam 
Leg-o’-Mutton 
Dress  Sleeve,  with 
Fitted  Lining: 

8  sizes. 

Arm  measures, 

9  to  16  inches. 

Any  size, 

5d.  or  10  cents. 


8673 


1110 


1125 

Ladies’  Close-Fit' ing  Dress  Sleeve, 
with  Short  Fuff 

(To  be  Made  in  Full  Length  or  in  a 
Short  Puff):  8  sizes. 

Arm  measures,  9  to  16  inches. 
Any  size,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


Ladies’  One-Seam  Dress 
Sleeve  (With  Fitted  Lining) 
Forming  a  Leg-o’-Mutton  Puff 
at  the  Top  and  Close- 
Fitting  Below  (To  be  Made 
With  or  Without  a  Ripple  or 
Plain  Round  Cuff): 

8  sizes. 

Arm  measures.  9  to  1C  inches. 
Any  size,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


bedding 


and  otl?er  invitations 
should  always  be 
printed  on 

WHITING’S 

paper.  .  .  .  Then  they  are 
sure  to  be  irreproachably 
correct. 

Tell  your  stationer  you  desire 
him  to  give  you  Whiting’s 
Papers. 


NEW  YORK, 

HOLYOKE,  CHICAGO, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


i040 


Ladies’  Circular  Puff  Dress 
Sleeve  (To  be  Made  in  Elbow  or 
Full  Length): 

8  sizes. 

Arm  measures,  9  to  16  inches. 
Any  size,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


.1114 

Ladies’  Butterfly  Dress 
Sleeve, with  Fitted  Lining: 
8  sizes.  Arm  measures, 
9  to  16  inches. 

Any  size,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


1080 


Ladies’  Bishop  Shirt- 
Sleeve,  with  Link  Cuff: 
8  sizes. 

Arm  measures, 

9  to  16  inches.  Any 
size,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


1098 


1098 


Ladies’  Tucked  Bishop  Dress 
Sleeve  (To  be  Made  with 
a  Straight  Link  Cuff  or  a 
Turn-Up  Flaring  Cuff): 

8  sizes.  Arm  meas.,  9  to  16 
ins.  Any  size,  5d.  or  10  cts. 


1064 


Ladies’  Dress  Sleeve,  having  an  Under-Puff 
and  a  Fancy  Over-Section 
(To  be  Made  in  Full  Length  or  in  Elbow 
Length):  8  sizes. 

Arm  measures,  9  to  16  inches. 

Any  size,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


1097 


Ladies 
L  U9  /  Two- 
Seam  Dress  Sleeve,  Forming  a  Puff 
at  the  Top  and  Close-Fitting  Below, 
with  Fitted  Lining  (To  be  Finished 
with  a  Hem  or  in  Venetian  Style 
at  the  Wrist):  8  sizes. 

Arm  measures,  9  to  16  inches. 

Any  size,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


Ladies’  Short 
Draped  Puff 
Sleeve  (Suitable 
for  Chiffon, 
etc.) 

8  sizes. 

Arm  measures, 
9  to  16  inches. 

Any  size, 

5d.  or  10  cents. 


1109 


Ladies’  Dress 
Sleeve,  with 
an  Empire  Puff  and  in  Mo  usque 
taire  Style  Below  (To  be  Made 
Close  or  Flaring  at  the  Wrist), 
Known  as  the  Bernhardt  Sleeve: 
8  sizes.  Arm  meas.,  9  to  16  ins. 
Any  size,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


1096 


Ladies’  Em¬ 
pire  Tucked- 
Puff 

Dress  Sleeve 
(To  be 
Made  in 
Elbow  or  Full 
Length):  8  sizes. 
Arm  measures, 

9  to  16  inches. 

Any  size, 

5d.  or  10  cents. 


1158 


Ladies’  Puff  Dress  Sleeve,  with  Fitted  Lining 
(To  be  Made  in  Elbow  or  Three-Quarter  Length  and 
with  an  Upward-Turning  or  Downward- 
Turning  Flaring  Cuff):  _8  sizes. 

Arm  measures,  9  to  16  inches. 

Any  size,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


61  ECONOMY 

IN  WEARING  THE 


They  are  the 
most  durable 


as  well  as  the 
best=fitting. 

Ask  your  dealer 
for  them ,  or  send  for 
Descriptive  Price  List. 

•ooooooooooeooo 


HALF-HOSE 


9 

9 


Testimonials  to  the  effect 
that  they  are  the  best,  and 

CHEAPEST  IN  THE  END  | 

are  received  every  day  from  all  classes  of  wearers. 


None  genuine  unless  stamped  on  the  toe. 


SHAW  STOCKING  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass.  _ 

•99990099999999999999999999999 


9 

9 

9 

9 

9 


1124 


Ladies’  Small  Two-Seam 
Leg-o’-Mutton  Dress 
Sleeve  (To  be  Made  with 
One  or  Two  Pointed 
Caps  and  Finished  Plain 
or  in  Venetian  Points 
at  the  Wrist): 

8  sizes.  A  rm  measures, 

9  to  16  inches. 

Any  size,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


1101 


Ladies’  One-Seam 
Medium-Size  Dress  Sleeve, 
Gathered  at  the  Elbow 
and  having  a  Fitted  Lining 
(To  be  Finished  with  a 
Hem  or  in  Venetian  Style 
at  the  Wrist): 

8  sizes.  Arm  measures, 

9  to  16  inches. 

Any  size,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


THE  DELINEATOR. 
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Joys  of  Maternity 


Why  So  Many  Women  Are  Childless. 

A  Problem  That  Has  Puzzled  Physicians  for  Centuries. 


*6 


R1 


EPRODUCTION  is  a  law  of  nature,  and  no 
picture  of  joy  and  happiness  can  equal  that 
of  the  vigorous  mother  and  her  sturdy  child. 
Nature  makes  but  few  mistakes,  and  every 
thoughtful  person  must  admit  that  a  cause  exists 
why  so  many  women  are  childless. 

The  subject  baffles  the  theories  of  physicians. 
Such  cases  are  curable  nine  times  out  of  ten,  as 
evidenced  by  thousands  of  letters  on  file  at  Mrs. 
Pinkham’s  office.  Many  a  darling  baby  owes  its 
existence  to  Mrs.  Pinkham’s  advice  and  the  Vege¬ 
table  Compound.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  such  testimony  as  the  following  explains 
itself : 

“I  have  taken  three  bottles  of  your  Vegetable 
Compound,  one  package  of  Sanative  Wash,  one 
box  of  Liver  Pills ;  and  now  I  have  a  dear  little 
babe  four  weeks  old,  and  I  am  well.  I  have  to 
thank  you  for  this. 

“  I  have  spent  $200.00  for  doctor’s  bills  without  ob¬ 
taining  any  relief.  For  my  cure  I  only  spent  $5.00. 

“  I  had  been  a  victim  of  female  troubles  in  their  worst 
form ;  suffered  untold  agonies  every  month ;  had  to  stay 
in  bed,  and  had  poultices  applied,  and  then  could  not 
stand  the  pain. 

“  My  physician  told  me  I  would  never  be  a  mother. 
I  had  bladder  trouble,  backache,  catarrh  of  the  stomach, 
hysteria,  heart  trouble,  fainting  spells.  Can  you 
wonder  that  I  sing  the  praises  of  a  medicine  that 
has  cured  me  of  all  these  ills  ?  ”  —  Mrs.  Geo.  C. 
Kirchner,  372  Belmont  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Such  frank,  straightforward  testimony 
as  this  should  dispel  all  doubt.  If  you 
are  ill,  you  owe  yourself  the  chance  that 
the  compound  will  cure  you. 

LYDIA  E.  PINKHAM  MED.  CO., 
Lynn,  Mass. 
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THE  DELINEATOR. 


SAVE 

MON 


FREE!  FREE! 


w&vL 


Send  for  our  new  1896  Cat* 
alogue,  illustrated  in  colors, 
containing  full  descriptions  of 
all  our  Pianos  and  Organs. 
REMEMBER  we  ate  the  only 
firm  of  actual  manufacturers 

selling  exclusively  to  the  general  public  direct,  at  factory  cost— the  only  firm  where  you  get  the 
Real  Exact  Value  for  your  money.  There  are  no  Agents’,  Dealers’  or  Middlemen’s  profits 

added.  jgjpCASH  or  on  EASY  PAYMENTS>ag| 

to  suit  your  circumstances.  1'ianos  ami  a  a  a  Organs  shipped  on  thirty  days’  trial  in 
home  under  our  special  warrant  ^taflBM^for  twenty-live  years.  No  money  re¬ 
chaser  guaranteed. 

TERMS:  No  Satisfaction 


No' 


\yOur  own 

Xquiredin  advance.  Safe  delivery  to  pur- 
REFERENCES:— Our  bank,  your  bank, 
any  bank,  the  editor  of  this  paper,  or  any  of, 
the  multitude  of  patrons  who  have  purchased 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  instruments  from 
us  during  the  past  35  years.  Our  new  book 
“The  Heart  of  the  People,”  containing  a 

thousand  recent  references,  sent  free.  Don’t  r  TTN  ’  - Ff«T  VBL1SIIE1) 

tail  to  write  at  once  to  Jr  .  __  . 

CORNISH  &  CO.,  Piano  and  Organ  Makers  VVcTShingtOH,  N.  J; 


NOTE.  —  A .8  an  advcrtiseineut  we  will  sell  to  the 
first  purchaser  in  a  place  one  of  our  fine  PIANOS, 
specially  fitted  and  finished  for  only  $160, 
or  one  of  our  latest  PARLOR  ORGANS  for 
All  Extras  for  each  instrument  FREE. 

65  YEARS. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Kathryn  S. : — Ordinary  pitch  is  referred  to 
in  the  recipe  for  removing  spots  from  the  finger 
nails,  mentioned  in  our  publication  “Beauty,” 
price  4s.  or  $1.00.  It  is  possible  you  made  but 
one  application,  and  it. is  also  possible  that  the 
spots  are  due  to  a  disorder  which  the  remedy 
will  not  reach.  We  would  advise  consulting  a 
good  manicure  in  your  own  city.  A  good  doctor 
can  also  tell  yon  what  causes  the  spots  and  can 
also  prescribe  a  remedy. 

A.  F.: — Refer  to  “Weddings  and  Wedding 
Anniversaries,”  which  we  publish  at  6d.  (by  post 
7}^d.)  or  15  cents,  concerning  the  conduct  of  a 
home  wedding. 

A.  B.  C. : — Watermelon  is  frequently  served 
in  slices  with  the  rind  cut  off.  Send  your  note 
of  acceptance  or  regrets  through  the  secretary 
of  your  club.  Trim  your  black  silk  waist  with 
bands  of  lierre  lace. 

Mrs.  G.  W. : — Make  up  a  silk  tea-gown  by 
pattern  No.  8624,  price  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents,  and 
trim  with  lace.  Use  pattern  No.  8671,  which 
costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  for  the  satin  basque- 
waist,  using  velvet  and  lace  insertion  for  garni¬ 
ture.  Both  patterns  are  illustrated  in  The  De¬ 
lineator  for  October. 

Mrs.  J.: — We  refer  you  to  the  advertisement 
of  Wm.  H.  Burns  Co.,  M’frs.,  Worcester,  Mass., 
in  the  first  part  of  The  Delineator.  We  have 
no  doubt  of  the  reliability  of  this  firm  or  the 
good  faith  of  their  offers. 

Save  h  four  Fuel 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR, 
With  its  120  Cross  Tubes. 
ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work 
of  TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 

the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and 
secures  an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 

66  Furnace  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


MENNEN’S 


BQBATED  3 

TALCUM  ‘ 

TOILET  <i 
POWDER. 

Approved  by  highest  med¬ 
ical  authorities  as  a  Perfect 
Sanitary  Toilet  Preparation 
for  infants  and  adults. 
Positively  relieves  Prickly 
Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Re¬ 
moves  Blotches,  Pimples  nnd 

Tan,  makes  the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Delightful  after  . 
^ shaving.  Decorated  Tin  Box,  Sprinkler  Top.  c 
||?|7|rj?  I  Sold  by  Druggists  or  mailed  for  25  cents.  ({ 
ImmohJ  (Name  this  paper.)  Sample  by  mail. 

Gerhard  Mennen  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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from  The  Delineator  Readers  are  con¬ 
tinually  being  received  in  reference  to 
our  Crayon  Portrait  Coupons,  and 
urging  us  to  again  publish  this  remark¬ 
able  offer,  whereby  one  of  our  regular 
$12.00  Superior,  free-hand,  life-size 
Crayon  Portrait  enlarged  from  any 
Photograph,  clear  tin-type  or  daguer¬ 
reotype,  and  elegant  frame,  can  be  had 
for  $5.50.  After  due  consideration,  we 
have  decided  to  grant  another  extension 
of  time  to  the  Readers  and  Subscribers 
of  The  Delineator,  and  by  this  Special 
Arrangement  enable  all  who  have  not 
yet  done  so  to  take  advantage  of  this 
remarkable  opportunity. 

Remember,  these  are  our  regular 
highly-finished,  free-hand  Crayon 
Portraits,  life-size  (bust  16x20),  with 
a  handsome  Burnished  Carved  Gilt 
Frame  — size  30  x  34  — exactly  like  illus¬ 
tration,  and  shipped  to  you  complete  in 
every  way. 

HOW  TO  GET  THIS  CRAYON  PORTRAIT. 

Cut  out  the  Coupon  printed  below, 
send  it  to  The  Favorite  Portrait 
Studio,  17  Union  Square.  New  York,  with 
a  photograph,  clear  tin-type  or  daguer¬ 
reotype  of  the  person  whose  portrait 
you  desire,  and  a  deposit  of  One  Dollar. 

Within  10  days  we  send  you  by  express 
your  Crayon  Portrait,  handsomely 
framed  as  above  described,  with  privi¬ 
lege  of  examination.  If  satisfactory, 
pay  balance  oue  of  $4.50  and  express 
charges.  If  not  satisfactory,  we  cheer¬ 
fully  give  you  YOUR  MONEY  BACK. 

We  guarantee  a  perfect  likeness  and 
insure  satisfaction  in  every  particular. 

Your  Photograph  returned  with  finished  portrait.  Send  coupon  and  deposit  to 

THE  FAVORITE  PORTRAIT  STUDIO  (Near  Tiffany’s), 

17  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Cut  out  and  fill  in  your  name  and  address  and  mail.  New  York,  Sept.  2,  1896. 

THE  DELINEATOR  COUPON.-This  entitles  the  undersigned  to  one  free-hand,  life- 
size  Crayon  Portrait  (bust),  with  an  elegant  burnished  Carved  Gilt  Frame— size  30x34 — for 
$5.50,  on  deposit  of  $1.00;  balance  of  $4.50  C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  examination. 


Name, . 

This  Coupon  not  good  after  Dec.  1, 


1896. 


Address,. 


The  ‘MV’  Braid ud  Fitted  Waist  Lisin?, 

Just  what  you  want  for 
dressmaking  at  home.  No 
cutting  and  fitting  to  do. 
Saves  every  trouble  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  putting  on  the  fabric. 
Made,  boned  and  fitted  com¬ 
pletely,  of  excellent  Silesia, 
in  white,  light  and  dark 
gray,  and  double-faced 
black.  30  to  36  inches  bust. 
Side  and  slioulderseams  are 
basted,  and  can  be  taken  up 
or  let  out  to  suit  your  own 
idea  of  comfort.  If  your 
does  not  keep  it, 
75  CENTS,  stating 
.  color  (and  whether  long 
or  short  waist),  and  we  will 
send  one  complete,  with  sleeves,  collar,  extra  bones  and 
casing— ail  charges  prepaid.  Money  refunded  if  desired. 

IDEAL  LINING  GO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1UCCI  \  y 

;t\  dealer  doi 
\\\  SEND  75 
*  \\  size,  color  ( 


I  give  any  lady  1  dozen  Tea-Spoons,  heavy  Bllver 
plated,  solid  silver  pattern,  warranted  to  wear,  for 
disposing  of  1  dozen  boxes  Hawley’s  Corn  Salve 
among  friends  at  25c  a  box.  (Cure  warranted).  Simply 
send  your  name,  I  mail  yon  Salve.  When  sold  send  the 
money  and  I  will  mail  yon  the  dozen  artistic  Spocnfl.  I 
take  Salve  back  if  you  can’t  sell.  I  run  all  risk, 

O.  D.  HAWLEY,  Chemist,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


HIGH 


’S  BUST 

CORSET. 


Long  Waisted.  No  Padding. 

These  Corsets  give  a  perfect 
curve  to  the  form,  there  being 
no  pressure  on  the  chest,  as 
the  spring  holds  the  Corset  in 
a  natural  way  without  any 
padding.  A  Corset  100  per 
cent,  better  for  same  price  to¬ 
day  than  two  years  ago. 

( Gray,  $2.50. 

Price  List :  -■  White,  $3.00. 

( Black,  $4.00. 

Made  to  order  from  $4.00  to  $20.00, 
according  to  material  and  finish. 
Send  for  circular. 

B.Viau,  69  W.  23d  St.,  N.Y. 


DEAFNESS 

and  Head  Noises  relieved  by  using 
Wilson’sCornmon  Sense  Ear  Drums. 

New  scientific  invention;  different 
from  all  other  devices.  The  on  ly  safe, 
simple,  comfortable  and  invisible 
Ear  Drum  in  the  world-  Helps  where 
medical  skill  fails.  No  wire  or  string 
attachment.  Write  for  pamphlet. 
WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO. 


THE 

DRUM  IN 
POSITION 


Offices 


I  117  Trust  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
1  It.  138,1122  Broadway  N.  Y. 


l 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

T  Place  your  orders  now,  before  we  are  rushed.  ^ 

♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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I  She  is  | 
I  Earnest! 

{That  bright,  practical  writer,  Fanny  Field,  is  2 
in  earnest  when  she  says,  “I  know  several  5 
•  women  who  not  only  support  themselves  and  J 
9  families  from  the  profits  of  poultry  raising,  9 

8  but  are  putting  by  money  for  ‘the  rainy  day’  MCl 
that  may  come  in  the  future.  What  these 
^  women  have  done  others  may  do,  provided 
J  they  go  to  work  rightly  and  stick  to  it.”  She 
•  then  adds  further,  “when  their  chickens  and 
0  eggs  are  raised  they  will  bring  just  as  much 
0  in  market  as  though  a  man  raised  them.” 

^  Poultry  and  egg  raising  is  a  light,  pleasant 
W  occupation  for  which  women  are  specially 
•  adapted.  All  any  woman  needs  to  know  of 
9  the  poultry  business  may  be  learned  from 


5 


and  the  book  “A  Living  From  Poultry.” 

The  paper  costs  $1.00  a  year,  semi-monthly, 
six  months,  50  cents.  Sample  copy  and  the 
25  cent  book  above  named  sent  post-paid  to 
any  address  for  only  12  cents  in  stamps. 

I.  S.  Johnson  &  Co.,  30  Custom  House  St., Boston, Mass. 


FAT-TEN-U 


AND 


CORPULA 

IMPART 

FLESH  AND  VIGOR 


Thousands  of  Thin,  Pale  Folks  Being 
Made  Plump  and  Pink  by  horing’s  Pre¬ 
digested  Flesh,  Muscle, Nerve  and  Brain 
Building  Foods  —  TAKE  THEM  NOW. 


These  foods  cure  nerve  and 
brain  exhaustion,  which  you 
know  as  general  debility  or 
nervous  prostration.  They 
make  pale  folks  pink  and 
thin  folks  plump  and  weak 
folks  well  and  despairing 
folks  happy.  Women  have 
learned  that  they  more  than 
take  the  place  of  all  female 
remedies  and  regulators. 
They  will  make  you  young 
all  your  life.  You  know  it  is 
better  to  be  a  young  old  man 
or  woman  than  a  premature¬ 
ly  old  young  man  or  woman. 

The  portrait  above  is  that 
of  Prof.  Henry  W.  Dyckman, 
of  New  York,  authorof  “The 
Money  Question,”  who  writes :  “  Hard  study  and  too 
close  application  to  literary  labor  made  me  emaciated 
and  brought  me  to  an  almost  hopeless  condition  of 
nervous  exhaustion.  After  being  treated  vainly  nearly 
a  year,  I  was  advised  by  one  of  my  physicians  to  take 
Fat-Ten-U  and  Corpula,  then  just  coming  into  notice. 
These  foods  cured  me  in  six  weeks  and  increased  my 
weight  almost  40  pounds.” 

A  Month’s  Treatment,  $2.00 

Write  to  our  Chicago  Medical  Department  about 
your  thinness  or  about  any  other  medical  question. 
Our  physicians  will  advise  you  free  of  charge. 

Send  letters  and  mail,  express  or  C.  O.  D.  orders  to 
Loring  &  Co.,  Proprietors.  To  insure  prompt  reply, 
mention  Department  as  below.  Use  only  the  nearest 
address: 

LORING  &  CO  .  DEPT.  1  19. 

No,  43  West  23<1  Street,  New  York  City. 
No.  8  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Muss. 

No.  115  State  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


A  Yard  of  Poppies 

In  all  their  BEAUTIFUL  COLORS  for  Ten  Cents. 

Fancy  Work  Book— Free. 

100  ILLUSTRATIONS.  Send  2c.  Stamp  for  Postage. 

...STAMPING  OUTFIT... 


60  Patterns  for  10  cents.  Ribbon  Remnants  for  Patchwork, 
10c.  a  package.  Children’s  Moinle  Ribs,  Stamped,  12c.  each. 
Table  Mats,  Nicely  Stamped.  6  cents  each. 

Address,  J.  F.  INttALLS,  Lynn,  Mass.,  Box  D. 


CATALOGUE 


Novr  Is  the  time  to  buy  a  PIA^O  or 
ORGAN  from  the  largest  manufacturers  in 
the  world,  who  sell  their  instruments  direct  to 
the  public  at  wholesale  factory  prices. 

Don’t  pay  a  profit  to  agents  and  middlemen, 
rnpp  TVTCI  to  suit  all.  No  money  asked  in 
AJXbilLkr  advance.  Privilege  of  testing 
I  organ  or  piano  in  your  own  home  30 days.  No 
expense  to  you  if  hot  satisfactory.  W  arranted 
25  years. 

T',p,T'T>  T*  IT  /NT*  Bank  references  furnished  on  application  ;  the  editor  of  this  paper; 

,  AJJLv  JJXl  Uli  any  business  man  of  this  town,  and  to  the  thousands  using  our  in¬ 

struments  in  their  homes.  A  book  of  testimonialssent  with  every  catalogue,  Asan  advertise¬ 
ment  we  will  sell  the  first  Piano  in  a  place  for  only  $160.  Organs  from  $25  Upwards. 

I  Stool,  Book,  Ac.,  FREE. 

If  you  want  to  buy  for  cash, 
i  If  you  want  to  buy  on  instalments, 

'but  don  t  buy  until  you 


Write  !1q  beethoven  piano  &oegahcq., 

HllUj  UO,  P.O.Box  801.  WA 


WASHINGTON,  N. 


daehel/ill  isa  polishing  cloth 
Lltt3ll^lVlll  half  a  yard  square; 

price,  two  for  a  quarter.  It  removes 
tarnish  from  silver  as  quickly  as  a  sun¬ 
burst  dispels  a  cloud.  FLASHSKIN 
polishes  any  article  made  of  wood, 
metal  or  glass  and  brightens  the  bicycle.. 
Pastes,  polish  and  powders  are  prehis¬ 
toric  polishers  when  compared  with 
this  bright  burnisher.  It  is  cheaper 
than  chamois  skin  and  more  effective. 
If  your  dry  goods  dealer  does  not  have 
FLASHSKIN,  write  to  FLASHSKIN, 
98  and  100  Bleecker  Street,  New  York. 

Thorndyke  Mfg.  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


!  Seven 

Points  of  Merit: 

No  sewing  under  the  bill. 

Takes  ONF-TH1BD  less  sewing.  Time  is 
MONEY  to  some  people. 

Divides  strain  on  cloth. 

Gives  firmer  fastening  with  less  sewing. 

Hooks  and  Unhooks  easier.  (No  thread  to  catch 
on  the  eye.) 

Has  more  reliable  hump  because  free  from  thread 
under  bill 

Same  price  as  common  safety  hooks. 

A  valuable  present  on  return  of  first  card  and  dealer’s 
name  of  whom  purchased. 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  WILL  NOT 
SUPPLY  YOU  WE  WILL. 
“RAPID”  Hook  and  Eye  Co., 

175  Canal  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


II  afflicted  with 

50REtY£S 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

0.  B. : — Your  questions  have  a  legal  bearing 
and  we  cannot  take  the  responsibility  of  answer¬ 
ing  them  ;  we  advise  consulting  a  lawyer. 

May  P. : — You  are  right;  the  batli  is  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  to  be  considered  in 
relation  to  perfect  health.  A  great  triumph  has 
been  achieved  in  this  respect  by  the  Murray  and 
Lanman  Florida  Water,  for  a  bottle  of  this  ex¬ 
quisite  preparation  added  to  the  water  of  the 
bath  is  sufficient  to  reanimate  the  most  fatigued, 
whether  the  exhaustion  is  produced  by  oppres¬ 
sive  heat,  excessive  physical  labor  or  an  over¬ 
taxing  of  the  brain,  as  the  well  known  hygienic 
properties  of  this  elegant  perfume  cool  and  re¬ 
fresh  the  body  and  tranquillize  the  mind.  Re¬ 
garding  the  proper  time  to  take  a  bath,  a  simple 
general  rule  may  be  given :  Take  cold  baths  on 
arising  in  the  morning  and  warm  ones  just  be¬ 
fore  retiring;  or,  if  a  warm  bath  is  taken  during 
the  day,  it  must  be  followed  by  active  exercise 
for  an  hour  or  so  or  repose  in  a  warm  room  in 
which  there  are  no  draughts. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  T.: — Dark-green  novelty  goods,  as 
you  suggest,  may  be  used  for  the  dress  of  a 
young  girl.  Trim  with  braid. 

"sterling  dress  stay, 

Send  your  address  and  we  will  mail  FREE  a  Souvenir 
of  the  only  Dress  Stay  that  received  a  medal  at  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 

CROTTY  &  MITCHELL,  Wesdsport,  N.Y. 

Better  than  Rubber 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

The  New  Success  —A  Perfect  Dress  Shield 

OMO  4k  ” 

Y  Perspiration 

DRESS  SHIELDS 

These  are  the  only 
Dress  Shields 
made  without 
Rubber  or  Gutta¬ 
percha  that  are 
absolutely  odor¬ 
less,  and  entire¬ 
ly  impervious  to 
perspiration. 

They  are  light¬ 
er  by  half  than 
any  other  shields. 

They  do  not  de¬ 
teriorate  by  age, 
and  will  outwear 
rubber  or  stock¬ 
inet  shields ;  therefore  are  the  most  economical. 
Lighter  by  half  than  others.  For  sale  by  all  first- 
class  dealers,  or  send  25  cents  for  Sample  pair  to 

OMO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  394  Canal  Street,  New  York 
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p  $6 


The  only  double  con 

TACT  LEVER  WICK  RAISER. 
CANNOT  BIND. 

INTENSE  HEAT  EASILY  REGUl  TED 


FOR  THE 
k  DEWING  ROOM 

\  + 

^  PORTABLE, 
EVER  READY. 
WARM  AND 
STEADY 

CLEAN 
HEAT. 


SOLD  BY  DEALERS 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 
SHOWING  FULLLINE  OF  SIZES 

CLEVELAND  FOUNDRY  CP 


73  PLATT  STREET,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


THE 


This  is  one  of  FIVE 
distinct  lines  of  Ladies’ 
Corset-Waists  made  by 
this  Company,  together 
with  several  fine  Cor¬ 
sets  and  other  Special¬ 
ties.  Lady  Agents 
wanted  everywhere. 
Price  Lists  and  Retail 
Guide  —  FREE. 

Reliance  Corset  Co., 
Jackson,  Mich. 

Mention  The  Delineator. 


GET  READY  FF™,™E 

Send  for  description  of  the 

famous  ©.  I.  C.  h°g- 

2  weighed  2806  lbs.  Sold 
1 129  first  6  Months  this 
year  for  breeding  purposes. 

First  applicant  in  each  locality 
gets  pair  on  time  and  agency. 

L.B.SilverCo.  Cleveland, O. 


FAMILY  MEDICINE C*SE’,’8REU*SLE 


FtamiLI  ITILUIU  HSlfc  remedies  and  medical 
treatise,  only  $1.60.  House  established  62  YEARS. 
Cure  all  diseases  Lady  find  «ent  Acert*  Wanted.  Send 
to  T.  R.  Bradford  «fc  Co.,  502  Main  st.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Infelice: — A  little  face  powder  deftly  ap¬ 
plied  is  perfectly  justifiable,  especially  if  you 
have  a  greasy,  shiny  face  or  a  nose  whose  tip 
insists  on  taking  a  high  polish  every  time  your 
face  is  washed.  You  must,  however,  be  care¬ 
ful  in  choosing  face  powders,  as  they  have  much 
to  do  with  making  or  marring  a  delicate  com¬ 
plexion.  Few  realize  what  a  vast  difference 
there  is  in  the  ingredients,  quality  and  texture 
of  powders;  that  a.  powder  may  be  soft  and 
silky  to  the  touch  of  the  most  sensitive  finger 
tips  and  yet  contain  irritant  properties  which, 
instead  of  benefiting  the  complexion,  make  it 
harsh  and  red.  The  only  proof  of  the  quality 
of  a  powder  is  its  continued  use. Women  who 
do  not  care  to  experiment  with  unknown  pre¬ 
parations  should  profit  by  the  experience  of  the 
many  who  have  used  the  preparation  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Henry  Tetlow,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which 
is  always  spoken  of  as  Henry  Tetlow’s  Gossa¬ 
mer  Powder.  It  is  not  only  for  facial  use,  but 
is  prescribed  by  physicians  for  abrasions  of  the 
skin — the  best  possible  proof  of  its  purity  and 
beneficial  effect. 

L.  A.: — We  cannot  supply  the  formula  of  a 
proprietary  medicine. 

Elf: — Ink  stains  are  of  two  kinds,  analine 
and  nutgall.  Many  inks  made  now  are  analine, 
so  it  is  always  best  to  treat  all  ink  stains  first 
with  diluted  tartaric  acid,  increasing  its  strength 
until  the  spot  begins  to  disappear.  Should  this 
acid,  however,  have  no  effect,  then  treat  as  for 
ink  made  of  nutgalls.  The  cloth  containing 
the  spot  is  spread  out  tightly  over  a  bright, 
hot  tin  plate  and  rubbed  with  a  hot  solution  of 
oxalic  acid,  using  a  piece  of  iron  to  rub  with. 


A  CORRECTION. 


In  last  month’s  issue  of  The  Delin¬ 
eator,  in  the  advertisement  of  Fell- 
heimer  &  Lindauer,  the  Trade-Mark 

was  printed  PR1MA R SET 
This  was  an  error.  It  should  have 

been  PRIMA  AH;  DONNA. 


A  Practical,  Everyday 

COOK-BOOK  FREE 

Containing  over  2,500  tested  reci¬ 
pes,  320  pages,  bound  in  cloth. 
Send  this  advertisement  and  16 
cents  in  stamps  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  J4-lb.  sample  Best  Import¬ 
ed— any  kind.  Also  full  particu¬ 
lars  about  Cook-Book. 

Big  Presents  with  Every  Sale.  Good  Incomes. 
The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


SILVERWARE 


To  introduce 
our  wonderful 


TAHSTERTYT.  LAMP  WICK! 
"Which  needs  no  trimming,  gives  a 

LIGHT  JCQTTAbL,  TO  GAS 
No  smell  or  smoke;  never  burns  out.  Three  samples 
lOcts.,  and  choice  of  beautiful  Engraved  Sil¬ 
ver-Plated  Butter  Knife  or  Sugar  Spoon 
Free;  dozen  Wicks,  assorted  25cts.,  both  Butter 
Knife  and  Sugar  Spoon  with  Wicks,  Free.  The 
silverware  is  an  actual  loss  to  us,  just  to  advertiso 
our  Wicks  and  we  cannot  afford  to  send  twice  to 
the  same  person.  Agents  make  money  selling 
these  Wicks."  Try  It,  «  w 

STAYNER  &  CO.,  PROVIDENCE,  B.  t 


SATIN -SCENT  PERFUMES 

Lasting  extracts  of  real  blossoms  by  my  cold  process.  Ounce  size 
any  odor  50c.  Free  trial  vials  Violets,  also  Crab  Apple  for  stamp. 
‘•S-itin-Sliln”  25c  perfumed  soap  by  mail  for  lie.  Albert  F. 
Wood  Perfumer,  671  Wood  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Agents  employed. 


A  New  Botanical  Discovery. 

Of  great  Interest  to  all  Sufferers  from  Kid¬ 
ney  or  Bladder  Disorders,  Bright’s  Dis¬ 
ease,  Diabetes,  Dropsy,  Rheumatism, 
Gout,  Pain  in  Back,  Female  Complaints 
and  Irregularities,  Blood  Impurities  and 
other  maladies  caused  by  improper  action 
of  the  Kidneys  or  Urinary  Organs. 

A  Free  Gift  of  Great  Value  to  You. 

A  few  weeks  ago  our  readers  were  informed 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Kava-Kava  Shrub,  a 
new  botanical  product,  of  wonderful  power  in 
curing  certain  diseases.  The  Kava-Kava 

Shrub, or  as  botanists 
call  it,  Piper  Methys- 
ticum,  grows  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges 
river,  East  India,  and 
was  probably  used 
for  centuries  by  the 
natives  before  its  ex¬ 
traordinary  proper- 
tiesjbecame  known  to 
civilization  through 
Christian  mission¬ 
aries.  In  this  respect 
it  resembles  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  quinine 
„  from  the  Peruvian 
The  Kava-Kava  Shrub,  bark, made  known  by 
(Piper  Methysticum.)  the  Indians  to  the 
early  Jesuit  missionaries  in  South  America. 

Our  readers  already  know  of  the  bringing 
of  this  wonderful  shrub  to  Europe  and 
America,  and  the  success  of  the  medicine 
Alkavis,  which  contains  the  active  principle 
of  the  Kava-Kava  Shrub,  only  in  a  much  more 
concentrated  and  powerful  form.  The  fact 
that  Alkavis  is  sent  free  for  trial  to  sufferers 
from  kidney  and  bladder  diseases,  has  had  a 
great  elfectin  making  its  remarkable  benefits 
widely  known.  We  are  glad  to  record  the 
numerous  extraordinary  cures  wrought  by 
this  great  discovery. 

In  the  New  York  Weekly  World  of  Feb.  10th,  the 
testimony  of  Rev.  W.  B.  Moore,  D.  D.,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  was  given,  describing  his  years  of  suf¬ 
fering  from  Kidney  disease  and  Rheumatism,  and 
his  rapid  cure  by  Alkavis.  Rev.  Thomas  Smith, 
the  Methodist  minister  at  Cobden,  Illinois,  passed 
nearly  one  hundred  gravel  stones  after  two  weeks’ 
use  of  Alkavis.  Rev.  John  H.  Watson,  of  Sunset, 
Texas,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  thirty  years’  ser¬ 
vice,  was  struck  down  at  his  post  of  duty  by  Kid¬ 
ney  disease.  After  hovering  between  life  and 
death  for  two  months,  and  all  his  doctorshaving 
failed,  he  took  Alkavis,  and  was  completely  re¬ 
stored  to  health  and  strength,  and  is  fulfilling  his 
duties  as  minister  of  the  gospel.  Mr.  R.  C.  Wood,  a 
prominent  attorney mf  Lowell,  Indiana,  was  cured 
of  Rheumatism,  Kidney  and  Bladder  disease  of 
ten  years  standing,  by  Alkavis.  Mr.  Wood  de¬ 
scribes  himself  as  being  in  constant  misery,  often 
compelled  to  rise  ten  times  during  the  night  on 
account  of  weakness  of  the  bladder.  He  was 
treated  by  all  his  home  physicians  without  the 
least  benefit  and  finally  completely  cured  in  a  few 
weeks  by  Alkavis.  The  testimony  is  undoubted 
and  really  wonderful.  Many  others  give  similar 
evidence.  Many  doctors  also  testify  to  the 
powers  of  Alkavis  in  curing  almost  hopeless 
cases.  Among  these  none  have  greater  weight 
than  Dr.  A.  R.  Knapp,  of  Leoti,  Kansas,  and  Dr. 
Anderson,  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  whose  testimony  is 
particularly  valuable  from  the  fact  of  their  great 
experience  in  these  diseases. 

Mrs.  James  Young,  of  Kent,  Ohio,  writes 
that  she  tried  six  doctors  in  vain ,  she  was  about  to 
giveupindespair,  when  she  found  Alkavis  and  was 
promptly  cured  of  kidney  disease  and  restored 
to  health.  Mrs.  Alice  Evans,  of  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Layman,  of  Neel,  W.  Va.,  twenty 
years  a  sufferer;  Mrs.  Sarah  Vunk,  Edinboro,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  L.  E,  Copeland,  Elk  River,  Minnesota;  and 
many  other  ladies  join  in  testifying  to  the  won¬ 
derful  curative  powers  of  Alkavis  in  various 
forms  of  Kidney  and  allied  diseases,  and  of  other 
troublesome  afflictions  peculiar  to  womanhood. 

So  far  the  Church  Kidney  Cure  Company,  of 
No.  418  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  are 
the  only  importers  of  Alkavis,  and  they  are  so 
anxious  to  prove  its  value  that  for  the  sake  of 
introduction  they  will  send  a  Large  Case  by 
mail  free  to  Every  Sufferer  from  any  form  of 
Kidney  or  Bladder  disorder,  Bright’s  Disease, 
Rheumatism,  Dropsy,  Cystitis,  Gravel,  Female 
Complaints,  and  Irregularites,  or  other 
afflictions  due  to  improper  action  of  the 
Kidneys  or  Urinary  Organs.  If  you  are  a 
sufferer  we  advise  you  to  send  your  name  and 
address  to  the  Company  and  receive  the  Large 
Case  by  mail  free.  It  is  sent  to  you  entirely 
free  to  prove  its  wonderful  curative  power. 
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Perfection 
Dress 

Stay 

Improves  the  fit 
and  reduces 
waist  measure. 

Better  than 

Whalebone. 

Warranted  not  to  cut  through. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  RETAILERS. 


JjOMESTUDY 


YOUNQ  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

can  easily  acquire 

A  Thorough  and 

Practical  Business 


Education 

AT  THEIR  OWN  HOMES 
by  our  system.  That  it  is 
the  most  inexpensive  and  convenient  method  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  will  gladly  testify.  Distance  is  no  bar¬ 
rier  as  the  work  is  accomplished  entirely  through 
correspondence.  A  Trial  Lesson  costs  only  10  cents 
and  shows  you  how  thorough  is  the  system  we  employ. 
Interesting  Catalogue  free  to  all  who  write.  Address, 

BRYANT  &  STRATTON  COLLEGE, 

No.  A-20  College  Building,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

U1AU-PAPER 

Samples  mailed  free  from  the  largest  con- 
W  cerninU.S.  Prices  30ft  lower  than  others. 
PAPERS  from  li^c.  to  a  Roll— 8  Yards, 
ntr  A  I  C"D  C  can  have  large  books  by  ex¬ 
press  with  TRADE  DISCOUNTS. 

A  MILLION  NOLLS— An  Unlimited  Variety. 

983-084  Market  St. 

418  Arch  St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


KAYSER  &  ALLMAN 


GET  RICH! 

Fortunes  can  be  made  by  investlngtl  a  month  I 
in  Stocks.  No  risk.  Send  4c.  stamp  for  Book. 

WILCOX  &.  COMPANY,  Brokers, 
529  Broadway,  New  York. 


e  Dr  15  A&C-ifioH  KOfc  EYE  WAT  ER 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Florrie  C. : — The  electric  needle  can  only 
be  successfully  used  by  a  skilful  practitioner. 
It  is  one  of  the  component  parts  of  an  electrical 
battery. 

A.  B. : — Mrs.  Blank  will  never  style  herself 
either  in  letter,  note  or  visiting  card,  Reverend 
Mrs.  John  Biank.  If  a  married  man  signs  him¬ 
self  J.  Henry  Smith,  his  wife  is  necessarily  to 
the  world  in  general  Mrs.  J.  Henry  Smith. 

Violet  L.  C.  M. : — See  answer  to  “Trilby” 
elsewhere  in  these  columns  for  the  name  of 
one  of  our  pamphlets  which  will  give  you  the 
information  desired. 

W.  H.  M. : — Any  bookseller  can  supply  you 
with  works  on  astrology. 

Trilby: — In  “Weddings  and  Wedding  Anni¬ 
versaries,”  published  by  us  at  6d.  (by  post  7^d.) 
or  15  cents,  you  will  find  the  latest  information 
and  accepted  etiquette  concerning  everything 
relating  to  the  marriage  ceremony.  The  brides¬ 
maids  may  wear  hats.  As  the  wedding  is  to 
take  place  in  the  evening,  your  father  should 
wear  a  full-dress  suit.  Wear  a  veil,  not  a  hat, 
with  a  bridal  gown  of  white  silk.  The  groom 
furnishes  bouquets  for  the  bride  and  brides¬ 
maids,  also  the  carriage  to  convey  himself  and 
his  best  man  to  church,  and  the  carriage  in 
which  he  and  the  bride  leave  the  church  and 
house. 

Subscriber:  —  For  information  about  con¬ 
tributors  write  to  the  magazine  in  which  the 
article  you  are  interested  in  appeared.  Lingerie 
is  pronounced  Larnjree.  Porte-cochere  is  pro¬ 
nounced  port-co-shayr. 


It.  J 


A  Penny  Proves 

Buy  a  postal,  simply  write  your  >r 
address  on  it  and  mail  it  to  us,  A 
trial  quantity  of  J 

will  be  sent  you.  It’s  a  labor  saver 
and  a  silver  saver.  It’s  unlike 
others.  It  will  surprise  you. 

At  grocers,  or  postpaid,  15c. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


High 

Arm 


TRY  IT  FREE 

for  30  days  in  your  own  home  and 
save  810  to  $25.  No  money  in  advance. 
$00  Kenwood  Machine  for  -  $23.00 

$50  Arlington  Machine  for  -  $19.50 
27  other  styles,  including  Machines 
at  $8.00, $11.50, $15.00.  All  attachments 
FREE.  AVe  pay  freight.  Buy  from 
factory.  Save  agents  large  profits. 
Over  100,000  in  use.  Catalogue  and 
testimonials  Free.  Write  at  once. 
££  V— — (Address i„  full), CASH  BUYER’S  UNION, 

158-104  West  Van  Buren  St.,  B-6,  Chicago,  111a. 


Woman’s  Beauty 

depends  on  the  perfection 
of  face  and  figure.  Any 
woman  can  bring  the  blush 
of  health  to  her  cheeks,  a 
perfect  plumpness  to  her 
figure,  by  the  use  of 


JUNO  DROPS 


A  purely  vegetable  com¬ 
pound  guaranteed  to  de¬ 
velop  and  strengthen  the 
form.  Especially 
beneficial  to  mothers 
after  the  nursing 
period.  Price  $1.00 
‘"per  bottle  sent  post¬ 
paid.  THE  JUNO 
CO.,  513  Roanoke 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 


pi?,, 

t% 
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Faces 


are  made  fairer  with  a  touch  of  Tetlow’s 
Gossamer  Powder.  It  corrects  the  little 
mistakes  of  nature — imparts  a  delightful 
softness  and  a  delicate  beauty  to  the  skin 
without  becoming  visible  to  the  eye.  Pure 
and  harmless.  Makes  the  skin  feel  well 
cared  for.  Be  sure  and  get 

HENRY  TETLOW’S 

Gossamer  Powder. 

Price  25c.  by  mail,  or  at 
druggists.  STrsamlrP 

HENRY  TETLOW, 

Cor.  10th  &  Cherry  Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


CO 


The  above  Is  a  fac-simile  of  a  box  of  the  only  genuine 
HELMET  brand  POLISHING  PASTE.  Refuse  as  worthless 
imitations,  boxes  with  other  helmets  or  without  our  name. 
For  sale  everywhere,  or  send  three  2  cent  stamps  for  large 
sample  box,  by  mail,  to  the  sole  agents  for  U.  S.,  Canada  arid 
Mexico,  H.  G.  Ramsperger  &  Co.,  successors  to 

Adolf  Gohring  &  Co.,  180  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


Sweet 


Address 


V  iolets  -  for  Embroidery.  We 
send  an  9in.  Fine  Linen  Doily 
stamped  with  Violets,  Best  wash 
Silk  Floss  to  work.  Also  new  complete 
Stamping  Outfit;  a  17in.  Violet 
Centerpiece,  Doilies  and  other  Patterns 
for  the  new  Delft,  Jewel,  Honiton  and. 
Scalloped  edge  work.  Stamping  made 
easy :  No  daub  or  crock  with  our  new 
“Modern”  Stamping 
Material  it  is  Perfection  K! 
Catalogue  &  all  postpaid  V  VLi 
Walter  P.  Webber,  Lynn,  Mass.  Box  M 


Don’t  simply  blacken  your  stove— 


burnish  it. 


ENAMELINE 


—the  brilliant  black— 

STOVE 
POLISH 

does  both. 
A  few  rubs 
brings  a 
brightgloss. 
Dustless 
and 

odorless. 


Sold  Everywhere. 
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BEEFSTEAK  I™*!?  KETCHUP 


ffiTsgp&ular  condiment 

A  delicious  blending  of  pure  spices  with  the 
natural  flavor  of  the  ripe  tomato  : : : : : : : 

k  liberal  sample  sent  for  five  2-cent  stamps. 

JOS.  CAMPBELL  PRESERVE  CO.,  Box  3220,  Camden,  N.J. 

Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

A  Reader: — Follow  the  Schweninger  system 
for  reducing  llesli  described  in  u  Beauty,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  us  at  4s.  or  $1.00.  If  dandruff  is  not 
very  thick,  it  may  be  permanently  removed  by 
the  following  lotion,  which  will  at  the  same 
time  invigorate  the  hair: 

Vinegar  of  cantbarides, . . 14  ounce. 

Eau  de  Cologne, . 1  “ 

Rose-water, . 1  “ 

Brush  -the  scalp  twice  daily  until  it  glows,  and 
then  apply  the  lotion  to  the  roots  of  the  hair, 
with  the  fingers  or  a  soft  cloth.  The  brushing 
should  remove  all  the  loosened  dandruff. 

M.  M. : — Any  fancy  work  store  will  supply 
you  with  a  pattern  or  design  in  cross-stitch  and 
also  the  materials  for  working.  You  might 
write  to  Peter  Bender,  111  East  9th  Street, 
New'  York  City,  regarding  these  articles.  15m- 
oroidered  and  canvas-worked  slippers  are  not 
fashonable. 

Sarah  : — A  special  article  on  modish  coiffures 
appeared  in  The  Delineator  for  May,  1896. 

Fannie: — One’s  health  and  ambitions  have 
much  to  do  with  taking  up  the  study  of 
languages  after  middle  age  has  been  passed. 
Much  perseverence  is  necessary  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  must  be  the  best  judge  of  whether  the 
undertaking  is  likely  to  be  successful. 


The  Improved  Home  Turko- 

Russian  Folding  Bath  Cabinet. 

Portable,  and  can  be  used  In  any 
room.  Dry  Steam,  Vapor  Oxygen, 
Medicated  and  perfumed  Baths. 
Sure  cure  for  Colds,  Rheumatism, 
etc.  Prevents  contracting  disease. 
Insures  a  healthy,  clear  com¬ 
plexion,  and  prevents  Obesity. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

MAYOR,  LANE  &  CO., 
x30  White  Street,  New  York. 


INVALIDS,  if  you  can’t  find  at  Sar- 
gknt’S  what  you  need  in  all  Mich  things 
as  Rolling,  Reclining,  Carrying  and  Com¬ 
mode  Chairs,  Tricycles,  Invalids’  Lifts. 
Beds,  Back  Rests,  Bed  Trays,  Tables  and 
invalids’  conveniences  generally,  you 
,.  may  as  well  give  it  up.  Write,  stating 
Jj|pr  .iust  what  you  want.  No  charge.  Address, 
Geo.  F.  Sargent  Co., 

289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Mention  The  Delineator  in  your  letter  when  you  write. 


SEWING  MADE  EASY! 


I  Co  Keep  up  with 


TBADE 


Lightning  Needles,  which  are  tapered  from  Center  to  Eye, 
require  only  one  push  to  pass  them  easily  through  the  fabrics.  Give 
them  a  fair  trial  and  vou,ll  never  again  use  the  uid  style.  The  eyes 
of  Nos.  8,  9,  10  are  as  large  as  those  in  5,  6,  7  of  other  makes.  If  your 
merchant  does  not  carry  them  in  stock,  insist  on  his  getting  them,  or 
send  5  cents  for  each  paper  desired  to 

THE  LIGHTNING  NEEDLE  CO., 

20  WASHINGTON  PLACE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


BABY  WARDROBE  PATTERNS. 

PATTERNS  for  36  different 
articles— long  clothes  with  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  making,  showing  necessary 
material,  etc.,  sent  post-paid  for  only 
35  cents.  A  pamphlet  “  Know¬ 
ledge  for  Expectant  Mothers” 
and  a  copy  of  my  paper  True  Mol  h- 
erhood  sent  free  with  every  order. 
Send  silver  or  stamps.  _  Address 


-  ociiu  Oliver  or  BiiHinps.  Auuress 

MRS, C.  Li.  ATS.UA,  Bayonne,  New  J  ersey. 


SPONGIAFor~iWear’ 

Absorbent 

fogS, s^Drj  napkins. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Samples.  5c. 

THE  ANTISEPTIC  FIBRE  CO., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


1261  Atlantic  Ave 


*  _  .  _  «• 

*  t 

I  is  the  question  that  con- 

H/V  \rllllVV  fronts  busy  people.  J 

The  Chautauqua  Reading  Circle  * 

solves  the  problem .  There  are  no  exam- 
i nations ,  but  many  helps  for  readers.  T 
Forty  thousand  graduates  show  that  the  T 
plan  is  practicable.  THE  FRENCH-GREEK  T 

year  begins  Oct.  i.  Send  for  circulars  to  **“ 


JOHN  H.  VINCENT,  Dept.  66,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


* 

* 


DR.  PALMER'S  ALMOND  MEAL. 


A  necessary  toilet  luxury  that  creates  a  Beautiful 
Complexion,  making  the  skin  soft  like  that  of  a  baby. 
Removes  Blemishes.  A  preventative  of  Sun-Burn  and 
Tan.  Sold  by  all  Dealers,  or  by  mail.  Price,  25  Cents. 
McCAFFERTY  &  HOLTON,  New  York. 


^  Marshall's 
Catarrh 


has  never  been 
equalled  for 
the  instant  relief  of  Catarrh,  Cold  in  the  Head  and 
Headache.  Cures  Deafness,  restores  lost  sense  of 
smell.  Sixty  years  on  the  market.  All  Druggists  sell 
it.  25c.  per  bottle.  F.  C.  KEITH,  Mfr.,  Cleveland,  O. 


SOLID  SILVER  RING. 

10  Cents  by  Mail. 

This  ring  we  warrant  ster¬ 
ling  silver  935-1000  fine. 
It  is  our  famous  LEAP 
YEAH  HING,  with  the 
■■  ■  — —ligures  1890  beautifully 

engraved  on  it.  It  is  a  rare  and  costly  solid  silver  rirur 
and  only  sold  for  TEN  CENTS  in  order  to  introduce  our 
New  Great  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Jewelry,  etc.  Send  a 
piece  of  paper  size  of  ring  wanted.  Postage  stamps  taken. 
Address:  I.YNN  &  CO., 

48  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

“REINOVATEM”  CULXOSTirESJt' 

Cleanses,  restores  color  and  freshness  to  faded  Black 
and  Navy-Blue  Garments,  Felt  Hats,  Silks  and  Satins, 
Laces,  etc.  Removes  shine,  knocks  spots ;  easy  to  use. 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  25c.  The  Renovateril  Co., 
Mail  Order  Dept.,  691  W.  Lake  St.  186  State  St.,  Chicago. 


The  Quarterly  Report  of  Metropolitan  Fashions 

Includes  a  Collection  of  Beautiful  Colored  Plates  Illustrating 
the  Incoming  Styles  for  Ladies  and  Children.' 

THE  times  of  Issue  of  the  Quarterly  Report  are  for  the  months  of  March,  May,  September 
and  November.  Each  number  includes  a  handsome  Ciiromo-Lithographic  Plate, 
24x30  inches  in  size,  illustrating  Fashions  for  Ladies,  Three  Small  Plates  of  Ladies’ 
Figures  and  a  Magazine  containing  descriptions  in  English,  Spanish  and  German. 

Subscript  ion  Trice  of  the  Quarterly  Report,  as  described  above,  5s.  or  $1.00  a  Year. 
Single.  Copies  of  the  Quarterly  Report,  comprising  all  the  Plates 

and  Descriptive  Book,  ......  is.  oa.  or  35  Cents. 

Any  of  the  Small  Tlates,  5<l.  or  10  Cents. 

“The  Quarterly  Report,”  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Canada, 
Newfoundland  or  Mexico,  is  post-paid  by  us.  When  the  Publication  is  ordered  to  be  sent  on  Subscription 
to  any  other  country,  lOd.  or  20  cents  extra  for  postage  must  accompany  the  Subscription  Price. 


Revista  Trimestral  de  las 
Modas  Metropolitanas 

incluye  una  coleccion  de  Hermosos  Gra - 
bados  TLuminados  Mostrando  los 
Ultimos  Estilos  para  Sehoras 
y  Ninos. 

La  Revista  Trimestral  se  expide  para  los 
meses  de  Marzo,  Mayo,  Setiembre  y  Noviem- 
bre. 

Con  los  Grabados  se  publica  un  Periodieo 
que  contiene  las  descripciones  en  Ingles, 
Espahol  y  Aleman. 

Trecios  de  Suseripeion  a  la  Revista  Trimes- 
trai,  Begun  descrita,  $1.25,  oro,  6  6  Tesetas 
25  Centimos  al  A  no. 

Un  Exemplar  de  la  Revista  Trimestral,  incluvendo 
todos  Ior  Grabados  y  el  Libro  eon  las  Descrip¬ 
ciones.  50  Centavos,  oro,  6  2  Tesetas  50 
Centimos. 

Cualquiera  de  los  Grabados  Tequenos,  10 
Centavos,  oro,  o  50  Centimos. 


Der  Quartal-Bericht 
Ciber  Moden 

enthalt  eine  Sammlung  von  hiibschen  kolo- 
rierten  Modebildern,  welche  die  next  hin- 
zxikommenden  Moden  fur  Damen 
und  Kinder  bringen. 

Der  Quartal-Bericht  erscheint  im  Marz, 
Mai,  September  nnd  November. 

Die  Modebilder  begleitet  ein  Journal,  wel¬ 
ches  Beschreibungen  in  englischer,  spa- 

nischer  und  deutsche?  Sprache  enthalt. 


Abonnementsprei  s 
oben  beschrieben, 


des 


Quartal-Berichts,  wie 
-  6  M.  Tro  Jahr. 


Einzelne  Exemplare  des  Quartal-Berichts,  aus 
alien  Modebildern  und  dem  Buche  der  Beschreib¬ 
ungen  bestehend,  -------  2  Mark. 

40  Tf. 


Jedes  dei'  kleinen  Modebilder,  - 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited!, 

7  to  17  West  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York,  U.  S.  A,  171  to  175  Regent  St.,  London,  England. 
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Qnn/J  i  A-  to  us,  and  receive  the 
OvilU  I  ULa  most  beautiful  music  and 
fashion  book  in  the  world.  It  has  32  pages,  full 
sheet  music  size,  and  has  a  very  handsome  cover 
on  which  is  a  large  and  beautiful  portrait  of  an 
actress.  It  contains  from  10  to  12  pieces  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  also  four  or  five  por¬ 
traits  of  leading  actresses.  • 

The  New  York  Musical  Echo  Co., 
Broadway  Theatre  Building,  N.  Y.  City.  \ 


Cake 


isily  r  .  —  -  ■  _ 

9ing.  Perfection  Tins  require 
no  greasing.  Round,  square  and 
oblong.  2  round  layer  tins  by 
mail  35  cents.  Catalogue  Frtt. 
fluents  Wanted.  Richardson  Mftf.  Co.,  SSt.,  Bath,N.Y. 


INCUBATION 

*is  the  first  step  in  the  poultry  j 
pusinessandmuchof  future  sue-  1 
cess  depends  upon  its  complete-  \ 

►  ness.  There  is  no  failure  where  < 

'  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  < 

is  used.  It  is  fully  warranted  and  , 
is  the  product  of  twelve  years  of 

.experience.  It  has  never  been  beaten  in  a< 

,  Show.  It  is  not  like  its  competitors— it  is  better. 
We  tell  why  in  new  book  on  poultry.  Send  10c  for  it. 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO.  QUINCY-  ILLS. 

— i ■ .  ...  < 

®*®****9**®S 

-  get  your  share  • 

There’smoney  in  selling  BEVERiDCE’S* 

Automatic  Cooker.  Delights  eye;ry^ 
one  and  sells  itself  Prevents  burnin..,^ 
saves  labor  and  fuel,  hits  any  stove.  No^ 
odor,  (load  pay  I o  agents, mther  sex. * 
2385  sold  in  one  town.  Write  (P.  O.  USD,® 
BE  VE  RIDBE  11FB.  CO..  Baltimore.  Md.» 
'KWM—WMW*********** 


PERFECTION 
CHOPPER^ 

takes  the  place  of  the  chopping  bowl 
and  knife.  Cuts  everything  quicker 
and  better— except  fingers. 

"Kitchen  Knacks ,”  with  some  re- 
clpes  by  Mrs.  Borer,  tells  about  it.  Mailed  free. 

NORTH  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


mmawM 

For  Beautifying  the  Complexion. 
TJemoves  all  Freckles,  Tan,  Sunburn,  Pimples,  Liver 
Moles,  and  other  imperfections.  Not  covering  but  remov¬ 
ing  all  blemishes,  and  permanently  restoring  the  com¬ 
plexion  to  its  original  freshness.  For  sale  at  Druggists,  or 

sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  50c._  Use  1  Prof.l, Hubert 


MALVINA  1CHTHYOL  SOAP  | 

25  Cents  a  Cake* 


TOLEDO.  tf\ 


ebert-s  cream  Cake  FROSTING 

Pure  and  delicious.  Requires  no  mix¬ 
ing-just  ready  for  your  cakes.  Send 
a  2c.  stamp  for  finely  illustrated  book 
of  instructions  for  ornamenting  cakes. 
Agents  Wanted.  Outfit — FREE. 

EBERT  CREAM  FROSTING  CO., 
306  Wells  Street,  Chicago,  Ills. 


TO  BALD  HEADS 

We  will  mail  on  applica¬ 
tion,  free  information  how 
to  grow  hair  upon  a  bald 
head,  stop  falling  hair 
and  remove  scalp  diseases. 
Address, 

Altenheim  Med.  Dispensary, 

127  East  Third  Street, 
Cincinnati,  O. 


ARNICA 

OTHERS  NONE  Delicious.  Cleansing. 
IMITATE!  EQUAL!  Ha™„  '  , 

25c.  All  druggists  or  by  mail.  C.  H.  STR0NG.&  GO.,  Chicago. 


TOOTH 

SOAP. 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE. 

THE  FAMILY  WASH  BLUE. 

ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 

FOR  SALE  BY  CROCERS. 

D.  S.  WILTBERCER, 

233  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


To  quickly 
introduce 

(Dr.  Hobbs  - 

Specialties  throughout  the  U.S. 
and  Canadas,  we  make  this  liber- 

— - -  — -  al  offer:  We  will  give  a  choice  of 

several  SOLID  GOLD  RINGS  to  every  girl  or  woman 
who  will  dispose  of  12  vials  of  Dr.  Hobbs  wonderful 
Little  Liver  Pills  among  friends.  Send  no  money 
in  advance ,  simply  send  your  name  and  address .  V\  e 
mail  you  the  pills  prepaid.  When  sold,  you  send  us 
the  money,  and  we  mail  you  the  ring,  ne  take  the 
pills  back  if  you  can’t  sell  them,  We  run  all  the  risk, 
Address,  HOBBS  REMEDY  CO.,  DEPT.  SO,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Qdarferly  Report  of  Jtivenile  Fashions 

is  issued  for  March,  May,  September  and  November,  and  comprises  a  hand¬ 
some  Lithographic  Plate,  and  a  book  containing  Illustrations  of  the  Latest 
Styles  of  Juvenile  Clothing,  with  Descriptions  in  English,  Spanish  and 
German. 

The  terms  on  which  the  Publication  is  furnished  are  as  follows  : 

Subscription  Price,  -  -  4s.  or  75  Cents. 

Single  Copy,  -  -  Is.  3d.  or  25  Cents. 

Comprising  the  Plate  and  Descriptive  Book. 

Postage  prepaid  by  us  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland  or 
Mexico.  When  the  Publication  is  ordered  to  be  sent  on  Subscription  to  any  other  country,  lOd.  or  20  cents  extra 
for  postage  is  charged  in  addition  to  the  Subscription  Price. 


La  Revista  Trimestral 
de  Modas  Juveniles 

se  expide  para  Marzo,  Mayo,  Setiembre  y 
Noviembre,  y  comprende  una  hermosa  Lamina 
Litografica  y  un  Libro  conteniendo  Ilustracio- 
nes  °de  los  Ultimos  Estilos  en  Ropas  para 
Ninos,  con  Descripciones  en  Ingles,  Espa- 
nol  y  Alem&n. 

Las  Condiciones  para  obtener  la  Publicacion  son 
las  siguientes  : 

Precio  por  Suscripcion,  $1.00, 
ovo,  6  5  Pesetas. 

Cada  Ejemplar,  30  Centa  vos,  oro,  6 
1  Peseta  50  Centimos. 

Incluyendo  el  Grabado  y  Libro  Descriptivo. 

THE  BUTTERICK 


De r  Quartal-Bericht 
fiber  Kinder-Moden 


w|l f  m  Hi  HP'  Wlw  ww 

S'  MOTHERS  £ 
*  KNOW  * 


that  there  are  certain  epoch 
points  in  every  human  life 
when  nature  calls  for  assist¬ 
ance.  The  babe  before  it  is 
born  asks  her  for  strength 
and  nutriment,  while,  after 
it  is  born,  it  requires  in  the 
sweet  stream  it  craves,  pow¬ 
er  to  grow,  healthful  repose 
and  easily  digested  food. 
She  can  provide  all  this  if 
she  takes 

PABST 

bfwfomc 

than  which  there  is  none  so 
pure,  so  full  of  food  and 
strength,  so  sleep-produc¬ 
ing.  At  druggists. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

A  Subscriber: — You  cannot  dye  black 
goods  blue. 

Miss  Nellie  G. : — We  do  not  supply  direc¬ 
tions  for  fancy  work  in  these  columns.  At  our 
earliest  convenience  a  fan  tidy  will  appear  in 
the  regular  department  for  crochet  work. 

Atalanta: — Guinever,  is  pronounced  Gwin- 
e-ver.  It  is  also  written  Guinevere  and  pro¬ 
nounced  Gwin-e-veer.  Cophetua  is  pronounced 
Ko-fet-ua.  Iphigenia  was  the  daughter  of 
Agamemnon.  Frizzi,  in  his  “  History  of  Ferra,” 
tells  us  that  Parisina  Malatesta  was  the  second 
wife  of  Nicolo,  Marquis  of  Este,  and  that  she 
fell  in  love  with  Ogo,  her  stepson.  He  says 
that  both  Ogo  and  Parisina  were  beheaded. 
Geraint  (g  hard)  was  a  tributary  prince  of  De¬ 
von  and  one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 

Wanda  and  Dolores: — Violet  is  a  popular 
perfume  at  present. 

Confidence: — Make  up  your  black  silk  by 
costume  pattern  No.  8609,  which  costs  Is.  8d.  or 
40  cents,  and  is  illustrated  in  The  Delineator 
for  September. 

An  Old  Subscriber: — The  remedy  for  moth- 
patches  to  which  you  refer  is  made  of  one  pint 
of  rum  and  one  table-spoonful  of  flour  of  sul¬ 
phur.  This  lotion  is  to  be  well  rubbed  into  the 
skin  wherever  the  spots  appear. 

Economical  Jane: — Make  over  your  fur 
cape  by  cape-collar  pattern  No.  8159,  which 
costs  Td.  or  15  cents. 


erscheint  im  Miirz,  Mai,  September  und  Novem¬ 
ber  und  besteht  aus  einem  prachtvollen  Mode- 
bild  und  einem  Buche,  welches  Abbildungen 
aller  Mode-Neuheiten  in  Kinder- Kleidung, 
mit  Beschreibungen  in  englischer,  spa- 
nischer  und  deutscher  Sprache  enthalt. 

Die  Bedingungen  unter  welcben  diese  Ausgabe 
erscheint  sind  folgende : 

A  bonnementspreis ,  pro  if ahr,  4  Mark. 
Einzelne  Exernplare  kosten  M.  1.20. 
Fur  Modebild  und  Buch  der  Beschreibungen  be- 
rechnet. 

PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited), 


7  to  17  TFest  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  17 1  to  175  Regent  St.,  London,  England. 


——BEAUTY  ON  TRIAL— 

Here  is  a  chance  to  see  and  try  the  wonderful  Massageo,  the 
original  skin  food,  tissue  builder  and  beautifier.  A  dainty,  fra¬ 
grant,  snow-white  histogenetic  facial  dressing.  Harmless  as 
milk;  delightful  to  use;  marvelous  results!  Nourishes  and  re¬ 
stores  youthful  texture,  feeds  cushion  tissues  of  the  skin  and  ban¬ 
ishes  wrinkles.  Not  a  cosmetic.  Wrinkles,  Pimples,  Black- 
heads,  freckles,  tan,  banished  by  our  system.  Stop  looking 
old  while  you  feel  young.  Send  2  cents  postage  tor  free 
trial  size  SYLVAN  TOILET  CO.,  671  Woodward,  Detroit,  Mich 
**$$$$*$$$#$$  A  Lady  wanting  paying  local  employ¬ 
ment  all  or  part  time,  should  get  our  exclusive  plan.  11  years' 
success ;  no  experiment.  Pays  $5,00  to  $12.00  weekly,  sure. 


I 


Bustle  Bone 


Hoop,  Made  of  Quills,  Can’t  Break. 

Set  9  hooks  in  3  rows  up  back-gores 
of  petticoat  or  skirt. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 
WARREN  FEATHERBONE  CO.,  THREE  OAKS,  MICH. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Subscriber  :  —  Every  Shawknit  stocking  is 
stamped  “Shawknit”  on  the  toe,  and  every 
stocking  not  so  stamped  offered  as  Shawknit  is 
bogus.  The  Shawknit  stocking  is  a  standard  in 
the  market,  and  the  stockings  that  are  palmed 
off  on  the  strength  of  its  reputation  are  inferior 
to  it  in  every  respect. 

L.  C.  B. :  —  For  new  songs  write  to  P.  M. 
Wolsieffer,  201  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Ills., 
mentioning  The  Delineator. 

A.  M.  S.,  Chicago: — You  failed  to  give  your 
address,  so  we  could  not  answer  by  mail.  Any 
bookseller  will  supply  you  with  works  on 
palmistry  and  other  subjects.  It  is  sufficient 
to  express  your  appreciation  of  your  friend’s 
kindness. 

Helene  R.: — The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  will  be  able  to  give  you  the  infor¬ 
mation  about  Rose  Nouchette  Carey. 

A  Cuban  Reader: — Ice  plants  are  at  present 
only  adapted  for  making  large  quantities  of  ice. 

Achilles: — Acid  dropped  on  violet  colored 
silk  destroys  the  color;  to  restore  it,  brush  the 
discolored  spot  with  tincture  of  iodine,  then 
after  a  few  seconds  saturate  it  well  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  dry  gradually ; 
the  color  will  be  perfectly  restored. 

Mrs.  N.  A.  N. : — Write  to  J.  E.  Gearhart, 
Clearfield,  Penna.,  in  reference  to  purchasing  a 
family  knitter.  Quote  this  magazine  in  your 
correspondence. 


Seven  Days  in  a  Week... 

You  will  relish  that  delicious,  satisfying  and  healthful 
dish— Van  Camp  Boston  Baked  Pork  and  Beans. 
Delicious  hot  or  cold  ;  can  be  heated  in  two  minutes. 

Send  6  cents  to  pay  postage  for  sample  can,  or  postal 
card  for  booklet. 

VAN  CAMP  PACKING  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


§Meat  Cutter 

B  Expressly  for  family  use; 
cutting  parts  of  forged 
steel ;  easily  cleaned;  pays 
for  itself  every  6  months.  Receipt  book  of  numerous 
dishes  made  with  cutter,  free  to  any  address. 

The  Peck,  Stow  &  Wilcox  Co., 

Box  C,  Southington,  Conn. 


Price  reduced  from 
Twenty-Five  to... 

!I7hC\ 


$10 


An  Oxy^en 
Home  p^emedy 
Without  [V|edicme 

A  Two  Years’  Experience, 

Oskaloosa,  Kans.,  August  24,  ’96. 

1  have  used  the  Electropoise  in 
ASTHMA,  my  family  and  for  the  benefit 
of  others  nearly  two  years  and 
know  it  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  af¬ 
flicted.  Personally,  it  has  relieved  me  of 
throat  trouble  from  catarrh ;  also  from 
neuralgia  arising  near  the  heart,  and  I 
often  use  it  as  a  grand  good  tonic.  It  has 
improved  the  health  of  my  wife. 

In  regard  to  others,  from  my 
CATARRH.  own  observation  it  has  appar- 
vn  ■  "<■■■■■•  ently  put  back  the  dial  of  life 
ten  years  to  a  couple  over  seventy  years  of 
age.  The  husband  was  afflicted  with  as¬ 
thma  in  its  worst  form  (scant  breathing, 
severe  coughing,  not  able  to  rest  in  bed); 
now  he  pursues  his  business  as  a  merchant 
with  vigor  and  alacrity. 

.  It  has  relieved  and  cured  as- 
SCIATICa  thma  and  hay  fever  thorough- 
ly  in  another  family.  It  has 
cured  hemorrhoids  in  another  family 
when  the  physician  said  he  could  only  alle¬ 
viate.  Sciatica  of  the  worst  kind  it  has 
cured .  The  aching  jaw  and  inflamed  neu¬ 
ralgic  face  have  rejoiced  after  one  local 
application,  and  I  have  seen  the  lame  man 
(rheumatic)  leap  as  a  hart  after  three  ap¬ 
plications. 

unmai  ah  I  can  say  that  it  is  a  rem- 
HEuRALBIA.  edy  safe  and  easy  of  appli- 
.cation ;  a  very  gospel  to  the 
body  when  properly  applied.  I  welcome 
and  recommend  it. 

Rev.  Joseph  Mayon, 
(Rector  Episcopal  Church.) 


Often  Cures 

Cases 

Pronounced 

“Incurable” 


How?” 

By  its  new  method  of 
introducing  oxygen 
directly  mto  the  en¬ 
tire  circulation. 


A  112  page  illustrated  book  descriptive  of  the  Electropoise 
free  by  mail  to  any  address. 


Electrolibration  Co.,  1122  Broadway,  New  York;  or,  ' 
>)  Electropoise  institute,  232  Livingston  St. ,  Brooklyn. 


This  Ad.  Only  Appears  Three  Times  in  Succession. 


ALL  RHEUMATISM 


can  be  PERMANENTLY 
CURED  !  Where  science 
and  all  medical  skill  has  failed,  CONDENSED 
PHOSPHORUS  WATER  has  proved  a  Permanent 
Cure.  One  32  ounce  bottle  is  sufficient  to  cure  any 
ordinary  cases  of  Dyspepsia,  Kidney  and  Liver 
troubles  and  its  blood  purifying  qualities  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  pure  and  natural  complexion.  Price  per  32  oz. 
bottle  $7.50,  and  costs  only  16  CENTS  per  day.  It  is 
only  sold  by  me  direct,  or  authorized  agents : 

C.  C.  Margerum,  17  Broad  St.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  agent. 

E.  W.  Reed,  23  East  10th  Street,  Erie,  Pa.,  agent. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Richmond,  Kingsville,  Ohio,  agent. 

Frank  Marzluff,  17  Paint  St.,  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  agent, 
lor  circulars  send  to  agents  nearest  or  to 

JOHN  HOERR,  Sole  Manfr.,  1312  Chouteau  Ave,,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


OLD  RAGS 


rags 

with  “  PERFECTION  ” 
Dyes  will  make  beau¬ 
tiful  carpets  and  rugs, 

_ -  and  are  guaranteed  not 

to  fade.  We  will  send  you  a  package  each  of  “  PER¬ 
FECTION  ”  Turkey-Red,  Black,  Green,  Medium  Brown, 
Yellow  and  Orange  dyes,  or  six  packages,  any  colors,  for 
cotton  or  wool,  for  40  cents.  Single  package,  10  cents. 
W.  CUSHING  &  CO.,  Dept.  B,  Eoxcroft.  Maine. 


BABYLAND 

For  10  cents 

Simply  by  sending  two' other  6-months’  subscribers  on 
the  same  terms.  Necessary  special  subscription  blanks. 
Specimen  free.  Alpha  Pub’g  Co.,  Boston. 


Perfect  Picture! 

New  method  without  chemicals, 
lenses,  baths,  sunlight  or  flash-pow¬ 
der.  Carried  in  vest-pocket  ready 
for  instant  use  day  or  night.  A  beau¬ 
tifully  finished  picture  every  min¬ 
ute.  Complete  apparatus,  with  im¬ 
pression  slips,  lO  cents, postpaid. 

E.  ST  HACK.  A  CO., 

S3  Chambers  Street, 

N  ew  Y  ork  City, 


Crazy! 
Patchwork; 

I 


Sixty  elegant  pieces,  enoughl 
to  make  a  crazy  quilt  600  square! 
inches,  of  silk  and  satin,! 

assorted! 
bright  col-  [ 

_  _ _ ors,  25  cts.l 

5  packages,  gl.  30  plush  and  velvet  pieces,  25  cts.l 
If  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  every  package,! 
you  may  return  it  and  we  will  refund  your  money.| 
The  BINGHAM  Co.,  New  London,  Conn. 


LADIES 


We  number  among  our  rep. 
reseutatives  a  vast  number 
that  make  big  money  work- 

_ _ .  ing  for  us  in  spare  moments. 

Kiiidly  investigate,  particulars  free,  and  if  you 
desire  a  Souvenir  we  will  mail  a  valuable 
sample  of  our  goods  in  Solid  Siloer  upon  receipt 
of  three  two  cent  stam  ps  for  postage  etc.  Address 
Standard  Silver  Ware  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 


NURSING  CORNS 

doesn’t  pay  when  you  can  cure  ’em  for  15c. 
A-Corn  Salve  is  made  to  cure — does  cure 
— corns.  At.  the  n«e,rest  druggist’s,  or  mailed  by 

GIANT  CHEMICAL  CO.,  305  Cherry  St.,  Pliila. 


IF  YOU 


MONEY! 


WISH  TO  SAVE 
WANT  TO  MAKE 

Get  our  Catalogues  of  Sewing  Machines,  Bicycles,  Baby 
Carriages,  Organs  and  Pianos,  Watches  and  Jewelry, 
Boots  and  Shoes,  Grocery  List.  Send  us  this  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  state  WHICH  Catalogum  you  want. 

OXFORD  MERCHANDISE  CO.,  29N  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 


Cancer  and  Tumor 
Cured  without  the  aid 
of  knife  or  plaster,  and 
without  pain. 

A  treatise,  testimoni¬ 
als  and  letter  of  advice 
free.  Address, 

VEGETABLE  CANCER  CURE  CO,, 

CHATHAM.  N.  Y 


BRECK'S  FLOWER  FOOD, 

I  makes  Health,  Growth,  Bloom  and  Color.  A 
year’s  supply  for  30  plants  mailed  for  40c. 
Concentrated,  odorless,  and  safe.  “Suc- 
■  cess  with  House  Plants,”  32  pages  mailed 
free.  Please  mention  this  publication, 
JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS, 
Everything  for  Farm, ,  Garden  and  Lawn.  \ 
 Boston,  Mass. 
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To  Lady  Beau  o(  Ti®  Delineator. 

THIS  BEAUTIFUL  PATTERN  HAT 

Made  01  finest  imported  English  felt,  elaborately  trimmed  in  the  latest 
Parisian  style  with  wide  plain  or  fancy  all-silk  ribbon,  beautiful  black 
or  colored  bird,  fancy  quills,  fine  aigrettes,  silk  velvet,  and  handsome 
steel,  gilt,  jet,  pearl  or  Rhinestone  cabochons.  A  rich  and  elegant  creation 
which  positively  could  not  be  duplicated  elsewhere  for  less  than  $6.00. 
In  order  to  promptly  gain  the  business  acquaintance  of  yourself  and 
friends  we  will  send  you  one  of  these  elegant  and  stylishly  trimmed 
pattern  hats,  any  color  desired,  securely  packed,  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  but  $2.00,  if  accompanied  by  this  advertisement  and  the  full 
addresses  of  ten  of  your  most  stylish  lady  acquaintances.  No  extra 
charge  for  making  any  changes  desired  in  the  style  of  trimming  or  shape 
of  hat.  Send  dress  sample  and  state  your  own  age  and  complexion. 

A  sample  bottle  of  Honeysuckle  Complexion  Fluid  and  one  of  our 
large  illustrated  catalogues  showing  over  300  newest  Parisian  and  Ameri¬ 
can  styles  absolutely  free  with  each  order.  Address : 

E.  NEWMAN  &  CO., 


Wholesale  and 
Retail  Milliners. 


2703-2705  Franklin  Ave., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


“ Here’s  to  the  Housewife  that's  thrifty .” 


50  Cents  a  Year. 


5  Cents  a  Copy. 


The  most  helpful  and  practical  publica¬ 
tion  of  its  class.  Devoted  to  the  interests 
of  “Young  Housekeepers  who  do  not 
know  Enough  ”  and  “  Older  Ones  who  do 
not  know  too  much.’ 

Among  the  past  and  present  contribu¬ 
tors  to  The  Housewife  are:  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps,  Mary  E.  Wilkens,  Harriet 
Prescott  Spofi'ord,  Christine  Terhune 
Herrick,  Marion  Harland,  Rose  Terry 
Cooke,  “  Josiali  Allen’s  Wife,”  Maria  Par- 
loa,  Eliza  R  Parker,  Mrs  John  Sherwood, 
Kate  Upson  Clarke.  Mary  Kyle  Dallas, 
Amanda  M.  Douglas,  and  Eleanor  M. 
Lucas. 
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In  order  to  more  thoroughly  introduce  The  Housewife,  we  will 
send  it  on  trial  all  the  rest  of  this  year  and  all  of  next  year, 
together  with  an  attractive  book,  for  only  SIXTY  CENTS.  These 
books  are  all  by  famous  authors  and  are  handsomely  bound  in  attractive 
cloth  covers,  stamped  in  silver  or  ink,  and  some  contain  nearly  400 
pages  ltlmo.  The  list  of  books  is  as  follows: 

An  Original  Belle  By  E  P.  Roe 

A  Border  Shepherdess.  By  Amelia  E.  Baer. 

Great  War  Syndicate.  By  Frank  R  Stockton. 

Stories  of  Three  Burglars.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

Opening  a  Chestnut  Burr.  By  E  P.  Roe. 

Barriers  Burned  Away.  By  E.  P.  Roe. 

The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon,  By  Amelia  E.  Barr. 

Jan  Tedder’s  Wife.  By  Amelia  E.  Barr. 

Elsie  Dinsinore.  By  Martha  Finlay. 

A  Young  Girl’s  Wooing.  By  E.  P  Roe. 

Bonnie  Briar  Bush.  By  Ian  Maclaben. 

Until  quite  recently  these  books  have  been  obtainable  only  in  higher- 
priced  editions.  Any  one  book  and  a  subscription  as  specified  above 
for  only  Sixty  Cents,  or  any  two  books  with  the  subscription  for 
One  Dollar.  Remit  by  P.  O.  Order  or  Express  Money  Ordei;  stamps 
taken  if  either  cannot  be  procured.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  Mention 
The  Delineator  Address: 

THE  HOUSEWIFE,  26  Reade  St.  (P.  0.  Box  1198),  NEW  YORK. 

BISS  C.  F.  HOitAf,  who  refers  by  permission  to 
The  Butterick  Publishing  Co.  (Limited),  wishes  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  she  is  prepared  to  receive  orders  from  those  de¬ 
siring  her  to  purchase  goods,  her  arrangements  enabling  her  to  fill  orders,  whether  for  large  or  small  quantities, 
with  despatch  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

Walnut  Hair  Stain,  Catarrh  Snuff,  Tooth  Powder,  Endosmotic  Liniment  for  Rheumatism,  etc.,  Corn  Cure, 
Complexion  Powders,  both  liquid  and  dry,  Face  and  Hair  Bleach,  together  with  Dress  Goods,  Cloakings! 
Infants’  Wardrobes,  Millinery,  Trimmings  Publications,  Stamping  Patterns,  Hand-made  Laces,  Accordion- 
Plaiting  and  Wall  Paper,  Netting  and  Lace  Samples,  Materials  and  Implements;  in  fact,  all  Materials  and 
Implements  for  Fancy  Work  are  Specialties  in  her  business,  but  orders  for  other  articles  will  be  as 
punctually  attended  to  and  as  carefully  executed. 

Parties  who  anticipate  giving  an  order  are  requested,  when  writing  for  information  as  to  prices,  to  enclose 
a  9c.  stamp  for  reply  and  state  the  expense  to  which  they  wish  their  purchases  limited.  Those  desiring  a  col¬ 
lection  of  samples  must  enclose  50  cents  in  payment  for  the  time  taken  to  procure  them.  As  purchases  can  be 
made  more  satisfactorily  with  ready  funds  than  upon  terms  of  credit,  no  orders  will  be  accepted  unless  the  full 
amount  be  sent  with  order.  Address,  with  stamp, 

_ _ BISS  V.  F.  MORSE,  40  East  14th  Street,  New  York.  N.  V. 


Purchasing  Agency,  Etc. 


Parker’s  Arctic  Sock,  Best  for  Rubbf.r  Bqotb 
Absorbs  perspiration.  Recommend-  —  ■  — »  ■  ■  - 

ed  by  Physicians  for  house,  cham¬ 
ber  and  sick-room.  Made  in 
Men’s,  Women’s  and 
Children’s.  Ask 
shoe  dealer  or  send 
25c.  with  size  to 
J.H. PARKER, 103 


Bedford  St., Boston, 
Room  Q  ,J  fake  m 


no  substitute.  Parker  Pays  the  Postage. 


OLD  COINS  AND  STAMPS 

Are  in  great  demand;  rare  issues  before  1878  bring  $1  to 
$4000  III  circulars  can  be  obtained  by  sending  2  stamps 
to  Numismatic  Bank,  Dept.  R.  D.  Boston,  Mass. 


N 


YOU  WON’T  BE  DISAPPOINTED  IF  YOU  ORDER 
your  SILK  REMNANTS  direct  from  T  PM  A  P] 

One  pound  good  size  Remnants  all  t  ^ 

colors,  only  60  cents  Immense  Sample  x|T  ](  MIT 
package  with  Silk  Floss  and  Instruc-  IVllUUj 

tions.  also  patterns,  10  c.,  post  paid.  Little  Ferry, N.J. 


LILY  WHITE  HANDS 

for  all.  Simplest  thing  in  the  world.  No  medicine  or 
ointments  used.  Send  two-cent  stamn  fpr  instructions. 

A.  V.,  BETTS  A  CO.  Box  *2+  Toledo,  O. 


THE  ANCHOR  ELECTRIC  BELT, 

ACENTS  WANTED,  BOTH  SEX. 

Goods  sent  to  reliable  per¬ 
sons  to  be  paid  for  after 
selling;.  W.  H.  Palmer, 
Glasgo,  Conn.,  has  sold  1,000 
Bel  ts,  and  as  high  as  20  in  one 
day.  The  electricity  from  the 
batteries  will  turn  a  needle 
through  your  table  or  hand. 
No  one  but  what  can  wear 
T ,  ,  "T —  them.  Cures  Rheumatism, 

Liver  and  Kidney  Disease,  weak  and  Lame  Back  and 
other  diseases.  Prevents  Cold  Feet  and  taking  Cold 
Gives  a  comfortable  glow  of  warmth  all  over  the  body 
which  shows  that  it  is  acting  on  the  circulation.  For 
advertising  purposes  we  will  give  one  Belt  Free  of 
any  Cost  to  one  person  in  each  locality.  Address 
E.  J.  SMEAD  &  CO.,  Dept.  36,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Concluded). 

A  Valley  Lillie: — Benzoin  is  a  resinous 
substance  commonly  but  improperly  called  a 
gum.  It  is  an  exudation  of  the  Styrax  benzoe 
or  benzoin,  a  tree  of  Sumatra,  and  is  used  by 
perfumers.  We  do  not  know  of  any  one  who 
wishes  to  purchase  stuffed  birds.  The  fashion¬ 
able  engagement  ring  still  remains  the  simply 
set  diamond  solitaire. 

Correspondent: — Still-life  pictures  are  ap¬ 
propriate  for  a  dining-room.  Hang  the  family 
portraits  in  the  sitting  room  or  bedrooms. 

Mrs.  H.  L. : — Your  chiffon  sample  did  not 
arrive  with  your  letter. 

Little  Blue  Eyes  :  — Remedies  for  your 
defects  of  form  and  complexion  will  he  found 
in  “  Beauty :  Its  Attainment  and  Preservation,” 
sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price,  4s.  or  $1.00 
per  copy.  Pretty  names  for  girls  were  sug¬ 
gested  to  “  A.  W.”  in  the  September  number 
of  The  Delineator. 

Green: — If  your  friend  has  not  specified  a 
time  when  you  should  call,  it  would  be  well  for 
you  to  write  before  paying  the  visit.  Use  coat 
pattern  No.  8656,  which  costs  lOd.  or  20  cents, 
and  is  portrayed  in  The  Delineator  for  Octo¬ 
ber,  for  a  littie  one  of  eighteen  months.  White 
faced  cloth,  serge,  camel’s-hair  or  eider-down 
may  be  chosen  for  a  garment  of  this  kind.  Tan 
shoes  are  not  worn  by  ladies  in  Winter.  It  is  in 
questionable  taste  for  women  to  kiss  each  other 
on  the  street. 

A  STEADY  INCOME  a**rs 

reliable  peo 

pie  who  will  take  up  a  new  and  popular  plan  of  work 
in  connection  with  Scribner’s  Magazine,  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  which  we  will  send  on  request.  Address: 
CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  New  York. 

Something  New. 

A  lamp  chimney  guard  that  positively  prevents  the 
chimney  falling.  Fits  any  lamp,  serious  accidents 
cannot  occur  where  it  is  used.  Insure  yourself 
against  loss  of  life  or  property  by  sending  for  the 

Perfect  Lamp  Chimney  Holder. 

Sent  postpaid  for  io  cents,  7ic.  a  dozen, 
write  for  terms  at  once,  we  of 

Battles  Manufacturing  Co 


s,  75c.  a  dozen.  Agents 
offer  big  inducements. 

,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


FACE  WASH 


FRANKLIN  H,  HOUGH, 

Washington,  I).  C. 

_ _ _  _  No  Attorney’s  fee  until 

|  patent  is  allowed.  Write  for“lnventoFs  Guide.” 


MRS.  BRADLEY’S  removes  MOTH,  TAN 

FRECKLES,  PIMPLES, 
OILY  SKIN.  BLACK¬ 
HEADS.  By  mail,  25c. 
Agents  wanted.  Dress¬ 
makers  and  Milliners 
sem  for  circulars.  Mrs.  C.  S.  BRADLEY,  Omaha,  Neb. 


4,.  Beautiful 
Complexion. 

the  new  a.\u  only  rational  way  to 

TREAT  THE  SKIN  IS  BY 

VAPORIZING  AND  MASSAGE. 

Humanity  has  for  years  been  trying 
to  discover  something  which  would 
renew  youth  and  restore  elasticity  and  beauty  to  the 
face  and  form.  The  Home  Face  Vaporizer  is  a 
recently  invented  device  for  applying  Medicated 
Vapor  (not  hot  water)  by  which  a  perfect  complexion 
may  be  obtained  and  all  blemishes  removed  and  cured 
permanently  at  your  own  home.  The  most  beautiful 
complexions  are  those  now  produced  by  the  Vaporiz- 
,a,nd  Massage  process.  Pimples,  Blackheads. 
Wrinkles,  Freckles,  Brown  or  Liver  Spots,  Moth,  Ugly 
or  Muddy  Skin,  Sallowness,  Sun-tan,  Sea-tan,  Tetter, 
Eczema,  etc.,  quickly  removed  by  the  use  of  Medicated 
Vapor.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  full  description  in  an 
advertisement.  Enclose  a  2  cent  stamp  witli  your  full 
name  and  address  and  we  will  mail  full  particulars  how 
you  can  procure  a  Vaporizer  TREE.  Address  Dep’t  H. 
THE  HOME  FACE  VAPORIZER  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS 

ON  SOCIAL  CULTURE  AND  THE  DOMESTIC  SCIENCES  AND  ARTS, 

Published  by  THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  (limited). 

If  any  of  these  Works  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  Nearest  Butterick  Agency,  send  your  Order, 
with  the  Price,  direct  to  Us,  and  the  Publications  desired  will  be  forwarded  to  your  Address. 


Good  Manners.  This 

is  an  Exhaustive  Common- 
Sense  Work,  uniform  with 
“Social  Life,'1  also  advertised 
on  this  page,  and  fully  ex¬ 
plains  the  latest  and  best  ideas 
on  Etiquette.  Price,  $1.00 
per  Copy. 

Social  Life  is  a  Book 
written  in  Correspondence 
Style  and  Explanatory  of 
Practical  Etiquette,  and  is  intended  as  a  Companion  Book  to 
“Goon  Manners.”  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

The  Delsarte  System  of  Physical  Culture. 

This  Work,  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Georgen,  is  a  Reliable  Text-Book,  Indis¬ 
pensable  in  Every  School  and  Home  where  Physical  Training  is 
taught;  and  the  Explanations  are  supplemented  by  over  Two  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Fifty  Illustrations.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

Beauty  S  Its  Attainment  and  Preservation.  The  Most 
Complete  and  Reliable  Work  ever  offered  to  Those  Who  Desire 
to  Be  Beautiful  in  Mind ,  Manner ,  Feature  and  Form.  This  Book 
is  more  comprehensive  in  its  dealings  with  the  subject  of  Beauty 
than  any  before  published.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 


The  Art  of  Cro¬ 
cheting  :  Introductory 
Vollfme.  This  Beautiful 
Work  is  replete  with  illus¬ 
trations  of  Fancy  Stitches, 
Edgings,  Insertions,  Gar¬ 
ments  of  Various  Kinds  and 
Articles  *of  Usefulness  and 
Ornament,  with  Instructions 
for  Making  Them.  Price, 
50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Fancy  and  Practical  Crochet-Work  (Advanced 

Studies):  An  Up-to-Date  Pamphlet  on  Crochet -Work. 

This  Pamphlet  is  filled  with  New  Designs  of  Edgings  and  Insertions; 
Squares,  Hexagons,  Rosettes,  Stars,  etc.j  for  Tidies.  Counterpanes,  Cush¬ 
ions,  etc. ;  Doileys,  Mats,  etc.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Art  of  Knitting.  This  Book  is  complete  in  its  inten¬ 
tion  of  instructing  Beginners  and  advancing  Experts  in  Knitting,  intro¬ 
ducing  all  the  rudiments  of  the  work,  from  the  Casting-On  op 
Stitches  to  the  commencement  and  development  of  Plain  and 
Intricate  Designs.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Art  of  Modern  Lace-Making,  a  Revised 

and  Enlarged  Manual  of  this  Fascinating  Art,  containing  over  Two 
Hundred  Illustrations  of  Modern  Laces  and  Designs,  together  with- 
Full  Instructions  for  the  work,  from  hundreds  of  Primary  Stitches 
to  the  Final  Details.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Wood  -  Carving  and  Pyrography  or  Poker-Work. 
The  largest  manual  upon  Wood-Carving  and  Pyrography  ever  published. 
It  contains  Illustrations  for  Flat  Can  ing,  Intaglio  or  Sunk  Carving, 
Carving  in  the  Round,  and  Chip  Carving,  and  also  nearly  Four  Hundred 


Needle-Craft:  Artistic  and  Practical.  This  will  be 
found  a  Comprehensive  and  Eminently  Useful  Volume,  replete  with 
accurate  Engravings  of  Decorative  Needle- Work  of  every  variety,  with 
full  instructions  for  their  reproduction,  etc.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

The  Pattern  Cook-Book.  A  Comprehensive  Work 
Showing  How  to  Cook  Well  at  Small  Cost,  and  embracing  The  Chemistry 
of  Food,  The  Furnishing  of  the  Kitchen,  How  to  Choose  Good  Food,  A 
Choice  Collection  of  Standard  Recipes,  etc.  Every  Recipe  in  this 
book  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

Home-Making  and  House-Keeping.  This  Book 
contains  full  instructions  in  the  Most  Economical  and  Sensible 
Methods  of  Home-Making,  Furnishing,  House-Keeping  and  Domestic 
Work  generally.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

Needle  and  Brush:  Useful  and  Decorative.  A  Book 
of  Original,  Artistic  Designs,  and  one  that  should  be  seen  in 
every  Boudoir  and  Studio.  In  this  Volume  will  be  found  innu¬ 
merable  Artistic  Designs  for  the  Decoration  of  a  home,  all  of  them 
to  be  developed  by  the  Needle  or  Brush.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

Kindergarten  Papers.  Mrs.  Sara  Miller  Kirby,  the  author 
of  these  papers,  is  one  of  the  foremost  Kindergartners  of  the  country. 
She  makes  comprehensive  and  popular  review  of  the  whole  Kindergarten 
system,  and  then  proceeds  to  a  detailed  description  of  the  gifts,  occupa¬ 
tions  and  games  and  of  the  way  they  are  used.  There  are  also  chapters  on 
Christmas Work, on  the  home  Kindergarten,  etc.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 


Engravings  of  Modern,  Renaissance,  German,  Norwegian,  Swedish 
and  Italian  Designs.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Drawing  and  Painting.  A  partial  List  of  Chapter  Head¬ 
ings  indicates  the  Scope  of  this  Beautiful  Work:  Pencil  Drawing — 
Tracing-  and  Transfer  Papers — Sketching — Water  Colors — Oil  Colors — 
Oil  Painting  on  Textiles— Crayon  Work  —  Drawing  for  Decorative  Pur¬ 
poses —  Painting  on  Glass  —  Painting  on  Plaques — Lustra  Painting — 
Lincrusta — China  Painting — etc.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Masquerade  and  Carnival:  Their  Customs  and 

Costumes.  This  Book  contains  all  the  Important  Points  concerning 
Carnivals  and  similar  festivities,  and  presents  between  Two  and  Three 
Hundred  Illustrations  of  Costumes  lor  Ladies,  Gentlemen  and  Young 
Folks,  with  complete  Descriptions.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Art  of  Garment  Cutting,  Fitting  and 

Making.  With  theaid  of  this  Book  you  will  need  no  other  teacher 
in  Garment-Making.  It  contains  instructions  for  Garment-Making  at 
Home,  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  work  on  the  subject,  are 
Purely  Original  and  are  the  Practical  Result  of  Many  Experiments 
Conducted  by  us.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Drawn -Work:  Standard  and  Novel  Methods.  The 
most  Complete  and  Artistic  Book  Ever  Published  upon  this  fascinat¬ 
ing  branch  of  Needle-Craft.  Every  step  of  the  Work,  from  the  drawing 
of  the  threads  to  the  completion  of  intricate  work,  is  fully  Illustrated 
and  Described.  Price,  5°  Cents  per  Copy. 

Tatting  and  Netting.  This  Pamphlet  contains  the  two 
varieties  of  Fancy-Work  named  in  the  title,  and  is  the  only  reliable 
work  combining  the  two  ever  issued.  Especial  effort  has  oeen  made 
to  provide  Rudimentary  Instructions  for  the  benefit  of  the  beginner, 
and  at  the  same  time  offer  the  skilled  worker  Designs  of  Elaborate 
Construction.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 


METROPOLITAN 
BOOR  SERIES^ 

Sold  at  the  Uniform  Price  of 
$1.00  per  Copy. 


METROPOLITAN 
ART  SERIES.^ 

Sold  at  the  Uniform  Price  of 
50  Cents  per  Copy. 


Mother  and  Babe: 

Their  Comfort  and  Care. 

A  Pamphlet  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Young  Mothers,  with 
full  information  concerningthe 
careof  infants  and  the  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  their  Wardrobes,  and 
also  treating  of  the  necessi¬ 
ties  belonging  to  the  Health 
and  Care  of  the  Expectant 
Mother.  Price,  15  Cents. 

Dainty  Desserts:  Plain  and  Fancy.  Every  House¬ 
keeper  should  possess  a  copy  of  “Dainty  Desserts:  Plain  and 
Fancy,”  in  which  she  will  find  directions  for  the  preparation  of  Dain¬ 


ties  adapted  to  the  palate  and  the  means  of  the  epicure  or  the  laborer 
and  to  the  digestion  of  the  robust  or  the  feeble.  Price,  15  Cents 
per  Copy. 

Nursing  and  Nourishment  for  Invalids.  This 

is  a  Pamphlet  that  contains  Explicit  Instructions  and  Valuable  Advice 
regarding  the  Best  Methods  and  Necessary  Adjuncts  in  the  Sick 
Room.  Care.  Comfort  and  Convalescence  are  fully  discussed,  and 
many  recipes  for  the  Most  Nourishing  Foods  and  Beverages  for 
Invalids  are  given.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Tableaux,  Charades  and  Conundrums.  This. 

is  a  New  Pamphlet  upon  this  class  of  Amusements.  Charades  in  all 
their  different  varieties,  and  Tableaux  and  the  details  necessary  to  their 
Perfect  Production,  are  Freely  Described  and  Discussed;  and  Many 
Examples  of  Each  are  Given.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 


METROPOLITAN 
PAMPALET 
SERIES. 

Sold  at  the  Uniform  Price  of 
15  Cents  per  Copy. 
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Fancy  Drills.  This  Pamphlet  contains  Directions  and  Illus¬ 
trations  for  the  Arrangement  and  Production  of  Twelve  New  Fancy 
Drills  suitable  for  School,  Church,  Club,  Society  and  General  Evening 
Entertainments.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Smocking,  Fancy  Stitches*  Cross-Stitch  and 

Darned  Net  Designs,  is  a  Pamphlet  which  includes  all  of 
the  Varieties  of  Needlework  mentioned,  and  also  gives  a  great  many 
illustrations  of  each  of  the  different  varieties.  One  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  subjects  treated  is  that  of  finishing  Seam  Ends,  Pockets,  Pocket- 
Laps,  Collars,  Cuffs,  etc.,  by  the  Tailors’  Method.  Price,  15  Cents 
per  Copy. 

The  Correct  Art  of  Candy-Making.  An  illustra¬ 
ted  Pamphlet  containing  simple  yet  reliable  instructions  for  Candy 
Making.  It  teaches  how  to  make  the  Finest  French  as  well  as  the 
Plainest  Domestic  Candies,  including  Cream  Candies,  Caramels,  Bon¬ 
bons,  Nut  and  Fruit  Candies.  Pastes,  Macaroons,  Drops,  Medicated 
Lozenges,  etc.,  etc.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Perfect  Art  of  Modern  Dancing.  This 

Pamphlet  is  provided  with  Illustrated  Instructions  for  those  who  wish 
to  Learn  to  Dance  by  the  Alethods  Employed  by  the  Best  Dancing 
Masters  of  the  Metropolis,  and  also  How  to  Dance  all  the  Popular 
Square  and  Round  Dances,  The  German  or  Cotillon,  The  Statelv 
Minuet,  The  Caledonians,  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly.  Price,  15 
Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Perfect  Art  of  Canning  and  Preserving. 

This  Pamphlet  contains  full  instructions  regarding  the  Canning  of 
Vegetables,  including  Corn,  Beans,  Peas,  Asparagus,  Tomatoes,  etc.; 
the  Canning  of  Fruits  of  all  kinds  ;  ihe  Preparation  of  Jams,  Marma¬ 
lades,  Jellies,  Preserves,  Pickles,  Catsups  and  Relishes;  the  Putting  up 
of  Brandied  Fruits,  etc.,  etc.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Extracts  and  Beverages.  In  the  Preparation  of 
Syrups,  Refreshing  Beverages,  Colognes,  Perfumes  and  Various  Toilet 
Accessories,  this  pamphlet  is  invaluable  alike  to  the  Belle  and  the 
Housekeeper.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Birds  and  Bird-Keeping.  This  Pamphlet  is  illustrated 
with  Numerous  Engravings  of  Cage  Birds  of  Various  Kinds,  their 
Cages,  and  Many  Modern  Appliances  for  Cages  and  Aviaries,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Full  Instructions  as  to  the  Care,  Food,  Management,  Breed¬ 
ing  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Songsters  and  Feathered  Pets  in 
General.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

A  Manual  of  Lawn  Tennis.  This  Pamphlet  is  fully 

illustrated  and  contains  a  History  of  Tennis,  the  Rules,  Details  con¬ 
cerning  the  Development  of  Play,  Descriptions  of  the  Court,  Imple- 


Pastimes  for  Child¬ 
ren.  This  Pamphlet  for 
Children  contains  some  of  the 
Most  Instructive  and  Enter¬ 
taining  Amusements  for  Rainy- 
Day  and  other  Leisure  Hours 
ever  issued.  It  is  filled  with 
Drawing  Designs,  Games,  In¬ 
structions  for  Mechanical  Toys, 
Cutting  Out  a  Menagerie, 
Making  a  Circus  of  Stuffed 
and  Paper  Animals,  etc.,  etc.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 

Venetian  Iron  Work.  The  Instructions  and  Designs 
in  this  handsomely  illustrated  Manual  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  to 
every  one  interested  in  Venetian  Iron  Work.  The  details  are  minute, 
the  Implements  fully  described,  and  the  Designs  so  clear  that  the 
amateur  will  have  no  difficulty  in  developing  the  work,  Price- 
25  Cents  per  Copy. 

Parlor  Plants  and  Window  Gardening.  The 

Amateur  Florist  cannot  fail  to  comprehend  the  conients  of  this  pamphlet 
or  become  expert  in  the  raising  of  House  Plants.  It  tells  all  about 
Necessary  Temperatures,  Suitable  Rooms,  the  Extermination  of  Insect 
Pests,  and  the  Care  of  Hundreds  of  Plants.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 

Artistic  Alphabets  for  Marking  and  Engrossing. 

This  Book  illustrates  Fancy  Letters  of  various  sizes,  the  fashionable 
Script-Initial  Alphabet  in  several  sizes,  numerous  Cross-stitch  and 
Bead-work  Alphabets,  and  a  department  of  Religious  and  Society 
Emblems.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 

Recitations  and  How  to  Recite.  This  Pamphlet 

consists  of  a  large  collection  of  famous  and  favorite  recitations,  and 
also  includes  some  novelties  in  the  way  of  poems  and  monologues  sure 
to  meet  with  general  approval.  It  is  an  eminently  satisfactory  work 
from  which  to  choose  recitations  for  the  parlor,  for  school  exhibitions, 
etc.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 

Social  Evening  Entertainments.  The  Entertain¬ 
ments  described  in  this  pamphlet  are  Novel,  Original,  Amusing  and 


METROPOLITAN 
HANDY  SERIES. 

Sold  at  the  Uniform  Price  of 
25  Cents  per  Copy.  « 


ments,  and  Serviceable  Dress,  and  a  Chapter  on  Tournaments  and 
How  to  Conduct  Them.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Bees  and  Bee-Keeping.  This  Pamphlet  is  Profusely 

illustrated,  and  treats  of  the  Observances  and  Details  necessary  to 
successful  Bee-Keeping.  Suggestions  are  given  as  to  Who  Should  Keep 
Bees,  How  and  Where  to  Buy,  Where  to  Locate  and  How  to  Conduct 
an  Apiary  and  Control  Bees;  Gathering  and  Extracting  Honey,  etc. 
Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Uses  of  Crepe  and  Tissue  Papers.  This  Pam¬ 
phlet  is  illustrated  with  Designs  and  Diagrams  for  Making  Paper  Flowers, 
and  Various  Fancy  Articles.  Christmas,  Easter  and  General  Gifts.  Novel¬ 
ties  for  Fairs,  A  Spring  Luncheon,  Toilet  Furnishings  for  Gentlemen, 
Sachets,  Cottage  Decorations  and  Dolls,  etc.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Weddings  and  Wedding  Anniversaries.  This 

Pamphlet  contains  the  Latest  Information  and  Accepted  Etiquette 
concerning  everything  relating  to  the  Marriage  Ceremony,  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Various  Anniversaries.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Child  Life.  This  Pamphlet  discusses  Influences  on  Pre-natal 
Life;  Bathing,  Clothing  and  Food  for  Infants;  Weaning  and  Feeding 
Children  After  the  First  Year;  Diseases  of  Infants  and  Young  Chil¬ 
dren;  Care  of  Children’s  Eyes,  Ears  and  Teeth;  Children’s  Amuse¬ 
ments,  Conveniences  and  Habits;  Home  Influences;  The  Formation  of 
Character;  The  Kindergarten;  The  Home  Library,  etc.  Price, 
15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Dogs,  Cats  and  Other  Pets.  A  Valuable  Pamphlet 
concerning  the  Care  of  Household  and  Other  Pets,  together  with  Inter¬ 
esting  Anecdotal  Descriptions  of  many  varieties  of  Animals,  Insects 
and  Reptiles  that  have  been  the  Pets  of  Well-Known  People.  The 
Directions  for  the  Care  of  Pets — especially  Dogs  and  Cats — are  authen¬ 
tic  and  practical,  and  enable  anyone  to  properly  minister  to  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  pets  either  in  Health  or  Illness.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Health:  How  to  Be  Well  and  Live  Long. 

The  Special  Mission  of  this  Pamphlet  is  fully  indicated  by  its  sub-title. 
Rational  Personal  Care  of  One’s  Natural  Physical  Conditiou,  without 
the  Aid  of  Drugs  and  Medicines,  except  when  the  latter  are  absolutely 
necessary,  are  two  of  the  many  strong  points  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  Pamphlet.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Burnt  Work.  Full  instructions  for  the  Popular  Art  of  Burnt 
Work,  together  with  illustrations  of  Implements,  Methods  and  Designs, 
appear  in  this  Pamphlet,  rendering  it  a  most  valuable  manual  among 
the  many  others  devoted  to  Art.  Its  details  can  be  applied  to  various 
Useful  and  Decorative  Purposes,  from  Portraits  to  Furniture,  from 
Dainty  Toilet  Articles  to  Panels.  No  Artist  or  lover  of  art,  ama¬ 
teur  or  professional,  should  fail  to  send  for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet. 
Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Instructive,  and  not  of  the  Purely  Conventional  Types.  A  few  of  the 
many  offered  are:  A  Literary  Charade  Party,  A  Witch  Party,  A  Ghost 
Ball,  A  Hallowe’en  German,  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Entertainment,  A 
Flower  Party,  A  Fancy-Dress  Kris  Kringle  Entertainment,  The  Bowers’ 
Christmas  Tree,  etc.,  etc.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Dining-Room  and  Its  Appointments. 

This  Pamphlet  is  issued  in  the  Interests  of  The  Home,  and  is  of  special 
value  to  Wives  and  Daughters  who,  by  their  individual  care  and  efforts, 
are  Home-Makers.  It  contains  Illustrated  Suggestions  for  Furnishing 
a  Dining-Room,  Instructions  for  its  Care  and  that  of  its  General 
Belongings,  The  Laying  of  the  Table  for  Special  and  Ordinary  Occa¬ 
sions,  Designs  for  and  Descriptions  and  Illustrations  of  Decorated 
Table-Linen  01  All  Varieties,  etc.,  etc.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Home  is  an  attractive  Pamphlet  containing  experienced 
advice  upon  the  selection  of  a  Residence,  Sanitation,  Renovation,  Fur¬ 
nishing,  Upholstering.  Table  Service,  Carving,  House  Cleaning,  The 
Repairing  of  China,  Preservation  of  Furs,  The  Cleaning  of  Laces, 
Feathers  and  Gloves,  and  a  great  variety  of  allied  facts  helpful  to  the 
Housekeeper.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 

Day  Entertainments  and  Other  Functions. 

A  Pamphlet  descriptive  of  various  Day  and  Other  Entertainments,  such 
as  Teas,  Luncheons,  Fetes,  Dinners  and  Modern  Entertainments  in 
General.  A  Special  Feature  is  a  Department  devoted  to  Church  Enter¬ 
tainments,  such  as  Fairs,  Bazaars,  Sociables,  Concerts.  Suppers,  Ban¬ 
quets,  etc.,  etc.  The  Pamphlet  will  be  found  a  most  Valuable  Assist¬ 
ant  in  planning  Entertainments,  whether  in  The  Home  Circle,  The 
Church  or  Schools.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 

Employments  and  Professions  for  Women. 

This  Pamphlet  is  a  collection  of  Essays  and  Advice  Upon  and  Con¬ 
cerning  Vocations  for  Women,  written  by  those  of  the  sex  Prominent 
in  ihe  Occupations  mentioned :  Journalism,  Stenography,  Telegraphy, 
Medicine,  Teaching,  Music,  Pharmacy,  The  Stage,  Poultry  Keeping, 
Art,  Typewriting,  Needlework  and  many  others.  To  a  woman  desir¬ 
ing  to  Plarn  Her  Own  Living,  whether  from  Choice  or  Necessity,  this 
Pamphlet  will  be  Invaluable  in  giving  her  an  Insight  into  Methods,  Re¬ 
quirements,  Obstacles  and  Successes,  and  assisting  her  in  deciding  her 
Future  Course.  Price,  <35  Cents  per  Copy. 
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THE  BUTTERICK  CUTLERY. 

Order  these  Goods  by  Numbers,  Cash  with  Order.  Cutlery,  ordered  at  the  retail  or  single-pair  rate,  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any  Address 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland  or  Mexico.  When  ordered  at  dozen  rates,  transportation  charges  must  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering. 
If  the  party  ordering  desires  a  mail  package  registered,  8  cents  extra  should  be  remitted  with  the  order.  Rates  by  the  Gross  furnished  on 
application.  Dozen  rates  will  not  be  allowed  on  less  than  half  a  dozen  of  one  style  ordered  at  one  time,  nor  gross  rates  on  less  than  half  a  gross. 


T»i  CHAMPION  CHEAP  SCISSORS. 

Made  of  English  Razor  Steel,  full  Nickel- 
Plated  and  Neatly  Finished. 


No.  II— LADIES’  SCISSORS  (5)4  inches  long). 

25  Cents  per  Pair;  $2.00  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cents. 

No.  12.— POCKET  SCISSORS  (3 %  inches  long). 

25  Cents  per  Pair;  $2.00  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  15  Cents. 


No.  13 —POCKET  SCISSORS  (4  inches  long). 

30  Cents  per  Pair  ;  $2. 50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cents. 

No.  14.— POCKET  SCISSORS  (4)4  inches  long). 

35  Cents  per  Pair;  $3.00  per  Dozen  Pairs. 

Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cents. 


No.  15. —  RIPPING  OR  SURGICAL  SCISSORS 
(5  inches  long). 

30  Cents  per  Pair :  $2.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  10  Cents. 


No.17— SEWING-MACHINE  SCISSORS  and  THREAD- 
CUTTER  (4  inches  long). 

(With  Scissors  Blades  inch  long,  having  File  Forccp  Points 
to  catch  and  pull  out  thread  ends.) 

40  Cents  per  Pair  s  $3.75  per  Dozen  Pairs. 

Dozen  Pairs,  10  Cents. 


No.  18.— TAILORS’  POINTS  and  DRESSMAKERS’ 

SCISSORS  (4)4  inches  long). 

30  Cts.  per  Pair  ;  $2. 50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cts. 

No.  19. —  TAILORS’  POINTS  and  DRESSMAKERS’  SCISSORS 

(5) 4  inches  long). 

40  Cts.  per  Pair ;  §3.75  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  25  Cts. 

No.  20.  — TAILORS’  POINTS  and  DRESSMAKERS’  SCISSORS 

(6) 4  inches  long). 

50  Cts.  per  Pair  ;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  30  Cts. 

SMston-FraiiG  SI  Scissors. 

These  Scissors  are  made  of  the  finest  English  Razor  Steel,  and 
are  designed  especially  for  Cutting  Silk  and  other  fine  fabrics  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  unravel  the  warp  of  the  material. 

They  are  full  finished,  full  ground  and  nickel-plated. 

Being  extra  hard- 
tempered,  they  will 
retain  their  cutting 

edge  for  many  years.  While  very  delicate  and  daintv- 
looking  in  construction,  they  are  really  very  strong, 
which  makes  them  Ideal  light-cutting  Scissors. 

No.  26.— (4%  inches  long). 

40  Cts.  per  Pair  ;  §3.75  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  10  Cts. 

No.  27.— (534  inches  long). 

50  Cts.  per  Pair ;  §4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  15  Cts. 

No.  28.— (6%  inches  long). 

60  Cts.  per  Pair ;  §5.25  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  25  Cts. 
Rates  by  the  Gross  furnished  on  application. 

If  the  above  Cutlery  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  nearest 

direct  to  Us,  and  the  goods  will  be 


FIRST  QUALITY  STRAIGHT  M  BENT  SHEARS. 

Made  of  Solid  Razor  Steel  throughout,  full  Nickel-Plated, 
with  Finger -Shaped Bows  and  Screw  Adjustment. 
In  lots  of  Half  a  Dozen  or  more,  these  Shears  can 
generally  be  sent  more  cheaply  by  express. 


No.  16.— DRESSMAKERS’  or  HOUSEKEEPERS’  STRAIGHT 
SHEARS  (7%  inches  long). 

50  Cents  per  Pair;  §4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs. 

No.  21.- DRESSMAKERS’  or  HOUSEKEEPERS’  BENT  SHEARS 

(7%  inches  long). 

(With  Patent  Spring  that  forces  the  Shanks  apart  and  the  Edges  together, 
making  the  Shears  cut  evenly  independent  of  the  screw.) 

75  Cents  per  Pair  ;  $6. 50  per  Dozen  Pairs. 

No.  22.— DRESSMAKERS’  or  HOUSEKEEPERS’  BENT  SHEARS 

(9)4  inches  long). 

(With  Patent  Adjusting  Spring,  as  in  No.  21.) 

§1.00  per  Pair;  §9.00  per  Dozen  Pairs. 


The  Banner  Button-Hole  Cutters, 

These  various  Cutters  are  of  Solid  Steel 
throughout  and  full  Nickel-plated. 


No.  I.— ADJUSTABLE  BUTTON-HOLE  CUTTERS? 
with  Outside  Screw  (4  inches  long). 


25  Cents  per  pair;  §2.00  per  Dozen  Pairs. 

per  Dozen  Pairs,  15  Cents. 


Postage 


No.  1. — In  these  Cutters  the  size  of  the  Button-Hole  to  be  cut  is 
regulated  by  an  Adjustable  Screw,  so  that 
Button-Holes  can  be  cut  of  any  size  and  of 
uniform  length. 


No.  2.— ADJUSTABLE  BUTTON-HOLE  CUTTERS, 
with  Inside  Gauge-Screw  (4  inches  long). 

50  Cents  per  Pair;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage 
per  Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cents. 

No.  2. — These  Cutters  are  of  English  Razor  Steel,  full  Nickel-plated, 
and  Forged  by  Hand.  The  Gauge-Screw  being 
on  the  inside,  there  is  no  possibility  of  it  catching 
in  the  goods  wheD  in  use. 


No.  3.— ADJUSTABLE  BUTTON-HOLE  CUTTERS, 
with  Sliding  Gauge  on  Graduated  Scale 
(4)4  inches  long). 

75  Cts.  per  Pair;  §6.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cts. 

No.  3 —These  Cutters  are  of  English  Razor  Steel,  Full  Nickel-plated 
and  Hand-forged.  They  are  regulated  by  a  Brass  Gauge,  with  a  Phos¬ 
phor-Bronze  Spring  sliding  along  a  Gradualed  Scale,  so  that  the  But¬ 
ton-Hole  can  be  cut  to  measure. 

Butterick  Pattern  Agency,  send  your  Order,  with  the  Price, 
forwarded,  prepaid,  to  your  Address. 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited),  7  to  1  7  W.  1 3th  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  BUTTERICK  CUTLERY. 
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The  Butterick  Manicure  Implements. 

The  goods  here  offered  are  Low-Priced  and  of  High  Quality  and 
Superior  Designs,  having  the  approval  of  Leading  Pro¬ 
fessional  Manicures  and  Chiropodists 


ampuBk  rjffiik 


No.  4.— MANICURE  CUTICLE  SCISSORS  (4  ins.  long). 

50  Cents  per  Pair  ;  $4, 50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage 
per  Dozen  Pairs,  10  Cents. 

No.  4. — These  Cuticle  Scissors  are  of  English  Razor  Steel,  Needle- 
pointed,  Hand- forged  and  Ground  by  French  Cutlers. 


No.  5— BENT  NAIL-SCISSORS  (334  ins.  long). 

50  Cts.  per  Pair  ;  $4.50  per  Doz.  Pairs.  Postage  per  Doz.  Pairs,  10  Cts. 

No.  5. — These  Bent  Nail-Scissors  are  of  English  Razor  Steel, 
Forged  by  Hand,  with  Curved  Blades  and  a  File  on  each  side. 


No.  6.— CUTICLE  KNIFE  (With  Blade  [%  inch  long). 

35  Cents  per  Knife  ;  $3.00  per  Dozen.  Postage  per  Dozen,  10  Cents. 

No.  6. — The  Handle  of  this  Cuticle  Knife  is  of  White  Bone,  and  the 
Blade  is  of  Hand-forged  English  Razor  Steel,  the  connection  being 
made  with  Aluminum  Solder  under  a  Brass  Ferrule. 


No.  7.— NAIL  FILE  (With  Blade  3&  inches  long). 

35  Cents  per  File;  $3.00  per  Dozen.  Postage  per  Dozen,  15  Cents. 

No.  7. — The  Handle,  Blade  and  Adjustment  of  this  Nail  File  are  the 
same  as  for  the  Cuticle  Knife,  and  the  Blade  is  of  English  Razor  Steel, 
Hand-forged  and  Hand-cut. 


No.  8.— CORN  KNIFE  (With  Blade  234  inches  long). 

50  Cents  per  Knife;  $4.50  per  Dozen.  Postage  per  Dozen,  10  Cents. 

No.  8. — The  Handle,  Blade  and  Adjustment  of  this  Corn  Knife 
are  the  same  as  for  the  Cuticle  Knife. 


TRACING  WHEELS. 

These  Articles  we  Specially  Recommend  as  of  Supe¬ 
rior  Finish  ami  Quality. 


-SINGLE  TRACING  WHEEL. 

pe 

Postage  per  Dozen  Wheels,  20  Cents. 


No.  33.— DOUBLE  ADJUSTABLE  TRACING  WHEEL. 

25  Cts.  per  Wheel;  $1.60  per  Dozen  Wheels.  Postage 
per  Dozen  W  heels,  25  Cents. 


Scissors  for  the  Work-Basket. 

The  Gloriana  Scissors  are  of  Razor  Steel,  with  Nickel  and  Gold 
embossed  Bows  fluted  along  the  sides,  and  polished  and  nickel- 
led  Blades  having  a  convex  finish  along  the  backs  and  full  regular  finish 
to  the  edges.  They  are  also  fitted  with  a  pat¬ 
ent  Spring,  which  forces  the  shanks  apart,  mak¬ 
ing  the  blades  cut  independently  of  the  screw. 


No.  23.— GLORIANA  SCISSORS 
(5)4  inches  long). 

50  Cents  per  Pair;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage 
per  Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cents. 

The  Gloriana  Embroidery  and  Ripping  Scissors  are  made  of  English 
Cast  Steel,  well  tempered  and  full  Nickel-plated.  The 
handles  are  embossed  in  gilt 
and  nickel,  and  the  Blades 
are  carefully  ground. 


No.  25.  — GLORIANA  EMBROIDERY  AND 
SCISSORS  (4  inches  long). 

50  Cents  per  Pair;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  10  Cents. 

The  Embroidery  Scissors  are  made  of  English  Razor  Steel,  Nickel- 
plated  and  Double-pointed.  They  are  used  as  Lace  and  Embroidery 
Scissors  and  Glove-Darners,  being  Dainty  and  Convenient  Implements 
of  the  Necessaire  and  Companion. 


No. 9. -EMBROIDERY  SCISSORS  No.lO.-EMBROIDERY SCISSORS 
(334  inches  long).  ( 2 %  inches  long). 

20c.  per  Pair;  $1.60  per  Doz.  Pairs.  15c.  per  Pair:  $1.25  per  Doz.  Pairs. 
Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  5  Cents.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  5  Cents. 

The  combined  Folding  Pocket,  Nail  and  Ripping  Scissors  are  made  of 
the  finest  grade  of  German  Steel,  full  Nickel-plated.  The  Handles  are 
hinged  on  the  Blades  so  as  to  fold  when  not  in  use.  The  inside  of  the 
Handle  contains  a  phosphor-bronze  Spring  which  keeps  the  blades  firm 
when  open,  making  an  indispensable  pair  of  Pocket  Scissors.  The  Blades 
are  filed  on  each  side  for  Manicure  purposes,  and  are 
ground  to  a  point  for  Ripping  pur¬ 
poses.  Each  pair  is  packed  in  an 
Imitation  Morocco  case. 


No.  24.— Open  (4  inches  long). 
Closed  (234  inches  long). 

35  Cents  per  Pair;  $3.00  per 
Dozen  Pairs. 

Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  15  Cents. 

Rates  by  the  gross  furnished  on  application. 


Lamp-Wick  Trimmers. 


No.  29.— LAMP-WICK  TRIMMERS  (534  ins.  long). 

35  Cts.  per  Pair;  $3.00  per  Doz.  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  30  Cts. 

No.  29. — These  Trimmers  are  carefully  designed  to  trim  wicks  evenly 
and  are  of  fine  Steel,  full  Nickel-plated  and  neatly  finished. 


5^9" Order  by  Numbers,  Cash  with  Order.  Ordered  at  the  retail  or  single-pair  rate,  these  Goods  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any  Address  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Newfoundland  or  Mexico.  When  ordered  at  dozen  rates,  transportation  charges  must  he  paid  by  the  party  ordering.  If  the  party  order¬ 
ing  desires  a  mail  package  registered,  8  cents  extra  should  be  sent  with  the  order.  Rates  by  the  gross  furnished  on  application.  Dozen  Rates  will  not 
be  allowed  on  less  than  half  a  dozen  of  one  style  ordered  at  one  time,  nor  gross  rates  on  less  than  half  a  gross.  If  the  Goods  cannot  be  procured  from 
the  nearest  Butterick  Pattern  Agency,  Send  your  Order,  with  the  Price,  direct  to  Us,  and  the  Goods  will  be  forwarded,  prepaid,  to  your  address. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited),  7  to  1  7  W.  1  3th  Street,  New  York. 
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How  la  TaKe  nieasures  for  Patierns. 


To  Measure  for  a  Tandy’s 
Hasque  or  any  Garment  re¬ 
quiring  a  Hast,  Measure  to  be 
taken:— Put  the  measure  around 
the  body,  over  the  dress,  close  under 
the  arms,  drawing  it  closely  not 
too  TIGHT. 

To  Measure  for  a  Lady’s 
Slcirt  or  any  Garment  requir¬ 
ing  a  Waist  Measure  to  be 
taken  : — Put  the  measure  around 
the  waist,  over  the  dress. 

To  Measure  for  a  Lady’s 
Sleeve  : — Put  the  Measure  around 
the  muscular  pait  of  the  upper  arm, 
about  an  inch  below  the  lower  part 
of  the  arm’s-eye,  drawing  the  tape 
closely— not  too  tight. 

Take  rlie  Measures  for 
Misses’  and  Little  Girls’  Pat¬ 
terns  the  same  as  for  Ladies’. 
In  ordering,  give  the  ages  also. 

To  Measure  for  a  Man's  or 
Hoy's  Goat  or  Pest;— Put  the 
measure  around  the  body,  under  the 
jacket,  close  under  the  arms,  draw¬ 
ing  it  closely — not  too  tight.  In 
ordering  for  a  boy,  give  the  age  also. 

To  Measure  for  a  Man’s 
or  Hoy’s  Overcoat ; — Measure 
around  the  breast,  over  the  garment 
the  coat  is  to  be  worn  over.  In  or¬ 
dering  for  a  boy,  give,  the  age  also. 

To  Measure  for  a  Man’s 
or  Hoy’s  Trousers;  —  Put  the 
measure  around  the  body,  over  the 
trousers  at  the  waist,  drawing  it 
closely — not  too  tight.  In  order¬ 
ing  for  a  boy,  give  the  age  also. 

To  Measure  for  a  Man’s 
or  Hoy's  Skirt  .—For  the  size  of 
the  neck,  measure  the  exact  size 
where  the  neck-band  encircles  it,  and  allow  one  inch— thus,  if  the  exact  size  be  14  inches,  select  s  Pattern  marked 
lb  inches.  For  the  breast,  put  the  measure  around  the  body,  over  the  vest,  under  the  jacket  or  coat,  close 
under  the  arms,  drawing  it  closely-NOT  too  tight.  In  ordering  a  Boy  s  Shirt  Pattern,  give  the  age  also. 

Affpi*  4.  V}  1 1  Ti  #-  ^  lo  any  retail  customei  sending  us  b}  mail,  at  one 

UIICi  r  uiuiaatia  time,  $1.00  or  more  for  patterns, we  will,  on  receipt 

Of  Patterns  .  .  .  .  •  thereof,  send  a  copy  of  The  Metropolitan  Cata¬ 
logue,  post-paid,  free  of  charge.  Or,  to  any  retail  customer  sending  us  by  mail,  at  one 
time,  50  cents  for  Patterns,  w  ith  io  cents  additional,  we  will  forward,  on  receipt  thereof, 
a  copy  of  The  Metropolitan  Catalogue. 

On  orders  for  Packages  of  Patterns  the  follow- 
Kates  lor  Discounts  will  be  allowed,  but  the  Entire 

Of  Patterns .  Amount  must  be  ordered  at  one  time.  In  ordering, 

specify  the  Patterns  by  their  Numbers. 

On  Receipt  of  $3.00,  we  will  allow  a  Selection  to  the  Value  of  $4.00  in  Patterns. 

“  "  5.00  “  “  “  “  “  7.00  “  “ 

«  «  lO.Ooj  “  “  “  ‘‘  “  15.00  “  “ 

Patterns  at  Package  Rates  will  be  sent,  Transportation  Free,  to  any  part  of  the  woild. 

Om#-  PnttprfKi  To  meet  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  our  goods 

IJlir  rauerns  Willi  in  spanish-speaking  countries,  we  have  had  translated 

Spanish  Labels  •  •  into  Spanish  the  Labels  giving  directions  for  using 
our  Patterns,  and  beg  to  announce  that  an}'  Pattern  of  our  manufacture  can  be  obtained 
with  a  Spanish  Label  from  our  General  Office,  or  through  any  of  the  Branch  Olhces 
or  Agencies  for  the  sale  of  our  Goods,  at  the  price  of  the  same  Pattern  containing  a 
Label  printed  in  English  only. 

Though  Agents  in  English-speaking  countries  do  not  carry  in  stock  Patterns  con¬ 
taining  Labels  printed  in  Spanish,  they  will  be  pleased  at  any  time  to  order  the  same 
for  customers  who  may  desire  them. 


BEWARE  OF  impostors.  |00  Dollars  Reward. 

W  E  WILL  PAY  $  |  OO  to  any  person  securing  the  arrest,  sentence  and  incarceration 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  months,  of  any  unauthorized  party,  who.  claiming  to 
be  an  Agent  for  this  Company,  obtains  money  fraudulently,  either  by  taking  Subscrip¬ 
tions  to  our  Publications  or  bv  the  fictitious  establishment  of  Agencies  for  the  sale  of  our  Goods. 

SPECIAL  WARNING!  -A  favorite  device  employed  by  many  impostors  is  to 
offer,  as  tin  inducement  to  obtain  fictitious  Subscriptions  to  The  Delineator,  Fifty  Cents’  worth 
of  Patterns,  Material  for  a  Wrapper,  or  some  other  article  of  merchandise  its  a  Premium  on 
each  Subscription.  Our  representatives  are  authorized  to  give  The  Metropolitan  Catalogue 
of  Fashions  free,  except  for  transportation,  with  each  Subscription  to  The  Delineator,  and 
Nothing  but  The  Metropolitan  Catalogue.  Any  person  claiming  to  act  for  us,  who 
offers  anything  else,  is  an  Irr.postor,  and  should  be  immediately  subjected  to  arrest 

Our  Authorized  Representatives  are  at  all  times  able  to  produce  conclusive  evidence  of 
their  authority  to  act  for  ns.  and  are  equipped  with  Letters  of  Introduction  irom  the  Mercantile 
Agencies.  When  such  evidence  is  desired,  it  will  be,  promptly  supplied  in  a  courteous  and  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  Our  Travelling  Agents  are  all  gentlemen  (we  have  no  lady  travellers),  and  are 
ever  ready  to  establish  their  right  to  transact  business  for  ns. 


THE  SMALL 
CATALOGUE 
of  FASHIONS 

FOR  WINTER,  1896, 

Isa  very  Handy  Pamphlet,  and 
is  replete  with  illustrations  in 
miniature  of  all  the  Current 
Styles.  If  you  cannot  obtain 
a  Copy  at  the  nearest  agency 
for  the  sale  of  our  Patterns, 
send  your  order  for  it  to  us, 
with  a  two-cent  stamp  to  pre¬ 
pay  postage,  and  we  will  mail  it 
free  to  your  address. 


the  CATALOGUE 
of  SELECT 
STYLES 

FOR  AUTUMN 

AND  WINTER,  1896-’97, 

IS  ALSO  READY. 

It  contains  illustrations  of 
many  Desirable  Garments  not 
found  among  the  Current 
Fashions,  and  of  Articles  of 
Household  Use  and  Ornament. 
If  a  copy  of  this  Catalogue 
cannot  be  procured  from  any 
of  our  Agents,  we  will  send  it 
free  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent 
stamp. 

NOTE—  A  Copy  of  the 
Small  Catalogue  of  Fashions, 

with  a  copy  of  the  Catalogue 
of  Select  Styles,  will  be  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  three  cents  in 
stamps  to  prepay  postage. 


To  Advertisers  ! 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  handling 
articles  of  household  use  or  ornament 
can  bring  their  goods  prominently  be¬ 
fore  the  buying  Public  by  advertising 
them  in  The  Delineator,  which  has  a 
guaranteed  circulation  of  Over  Half  a 
Million  Copies  a  Month,  and  is  read 
bv  a  buying  (  lieiuele  whose  faith  in 
the  Publication  is  founded  on  the  fact 
that  vve  aim  to  furnish  them  with  ad¬ 
vices  ti  e  good  taste  of  which  cannot 
be  questioned. 

'flic  Advertising  Rate  is  $2.00  per 
Agate  i.ine,  which  is  loss  than  Half  a 
Cent  a  Line  per  Thousand  Copies. 
No  advertisement  for  less  space  than 
5  Lines  will  bo  accepted. 

Address  communications  regarding 
advertising  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Pollard,  7  to 
17  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited),  7  fo  17  West  13th  Street,  Neu)  York. 
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The  Metropolitan 

Catalogue 
»f  Fashions. 


The  Metropolitan  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Fashions  is 
15x19  inches  in  size,  and 
contains  from  125  to  150 
pages  of  beautifully  print¬ 
ed  large  Illustrations, 
representing  the  Latest 
and  Reigning  Fashions 
for  Ladies’,  Misses’  and 
Children’s  Wear.  It  is 
published  Semi-Annually, 
in  February  and  August, 
with  Ten  Monthly  Sup¬ 
plements,  the  latter  con¬ 
taining  the  New  Styles 
that  have  become  fash¬ 
ionable  between  the  time 
of  publication  of  each 
volume  and  that  of  its 
successor. 


’The  Price  of  the 
Publication  places  it  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  every 
Dressmaker,  Milliner  and 
Housekeeper. 


TERMS  FOR  THE 
METROPOLITAN  CATALOGUE. 

Popular  Edition.  Printed  in  English. 

Price  of  Subscription,  including  Two 
Volumes  (in  Pamphlet  Binding),  issued 
respectively  in  February  and  August, 
and  Ten  Supplementary  Sheets,  issued 
monthly,  Transportation  Charges  Prepaid 
by  Us, . 75  Cents. 

NOTE.— If  One  Volume  is  delivered  over  the  Counter,  an 
allowance  of  Ten  Cents  is  made  on  the  Subscription  Price. 

Price  of  Subscription,  where  the  Two 
Volumes  are  delivered  over  the  Counter 
and  the  Supplementary  Sheets  are  de¬ 
livered  by  mail  or  otherwise,  5°  Cents. 

Price  of  Single  Volume,  over  the  counter, 

20  Cents. 

Price  of  Single  Volume,  by  mail,  30  Cents. 


The  Metropolitan  Catalogue  of  Fashions 

(Cosmopolitan  Edition)  is  a  reproduction  of  the  above,  with  the  descriptions  in 
English,  Spanish  and  German.  Subscription  Price  for  this  Edition,  including  Two 
Volumes,  etc.,  as  above,  Transportation  Charges  Prepaid  by  Us,  $1.00. 

NOTE.— If  One  Volume  is  delivered  over  the  Counter,  an  allowance  of  Ten  Cents  is  made  on  the 
Subscription  Price. 

Price  of  Single  Volume,  over  the  counter,  25  Cts.  Price  of  Single  Volume,  by  mail,  35  Cts. 


EL 


[Mil 


(Edicion  Cosmopolitana) 

es  una  reproduccion,  impresa  en  Espanol, 
Aleman  e  Ingles,  de  la  Edicion  “Popular.” 
Es  15x19  pulgadas  en  tamano  y  eontiene  de 
125  a  150  paginas  de  ilustraciones,  hermosa- 
mente  impresas,  representando  las  Ultimas 
Modas  para  Ropas  do  Senoras,  Senoritas  y 
Ninos.  Se  publica  Semi-Anualmente,  en 
Febrero  y  Agosto,  con  Diez  Suplemontos 
Mensuales. 

Precio  de  Suscripeion  a  la  Edicion  Cosmo¬ 
politana,  incluvendo  Dos  Tomos  y  Diez 
Suplemontos  Mensuales,  Cargos  de 
Porte,  pagos  por  la  Casa,  $1.00,  oro. 
Precio  por  Un  Tomo  en  cl  mostrador,  30 
Centavos,  oro. 

Precio  por  Un  Tomo  por  correo,  40  Cen¬ 
tavos,  oro. 


. . DER  .  . 

Grosse  Katalog 

(Cosmopolitische  Ausgabe) 

ist  cine,  in  spanischer,  deutscher  und  engli- 
scher  Sprache  gedruekte  Reproduction  dor 
unter  dem  Namen  „  Popular  Edition11  bc- 
karmten  Ausgabo  des  „Metropolitan  Cata¬ 
logue.11  Derselbe  ist  38x48  cm.  gross  und 
cnthalt  125  bis  150  Scitcn  prachtig  ausge- 
fiihrter  Ulustrationen,  welche  die  neuesten 
und  lierrschenden  Moden  fur  Pamen,  Mad- 
chen  und  Kinder  darstellen.  Er  erscheint 
halbjahrlich  und  zwar  im  Februar  und 
August,  ausserdem  gehoren  zu  demselben 
zehn  monatliche  Boilagen. 

Abonncmcnts  -  Preis  der  Cosmopolitischen 
Ausgabe  (fur  zwei  Kataloge  und  zehn 
monatliche  Boilagen)  bei  franco  Zu- 
sendung  -  -  -  M.  4. 

Einzelne  Exemplare  kosten  -  M.  1.20. 
Einzelne  Exemplare,  franco, 

per  Post  ....  M.  1.60. 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

(Limited), 

7  to  17  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 


FREE  TO  ALL. 


THE... 

METROPOLITAN, 
FASHION 
SHEET 


Illustrating  the 
Latest  Fashions 
for  Ladies,  Miss¬ 
es  and  Children, 
can  be  obtained, 
Free  of  Charge, 
by  ordering  the  same  from  Us  or  any 
of  our  Agents. 

We  do  not  accept  Subscriptions  to 
the  Metropolitan  Fashion  Sheet, 
but  are  always  pleased  to  furnish,  Free 
of  Charge  to  Any  One  applying  for 
the  same,  a  Copy  of  the  Current  Issue 
as  above  stated. 

The  Metropolitan  Fashion  Sheet 
consists  of  eight  pages,  11x16  inches 
in  size,  and  is  a  handy  index  of  the 
latest  styles  of  Patterns  issued. 

If  there  is  no  Agency  for  our  Patterns 
in  your  vicinity,  send  a  Postal  to  us  for 
the  Fashion  Sheet.  If  you  desire  Sam¬ 
ple  Copies  sent  to  any  of  your  friends, 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  fill  such  orders. 


El  Periodico 
De  Las  Modas 
Metropolitanas. 


Muestra  las  Ultimas 
Modas  para  Senoras, 
Senoritas  y  Ninos.  Coti- 
siste  dc  ocho  paginas, 
11x16  pulgadas  en  ta 
mano,  y  es  un  indice 
muy  conveniente  de  los  ultimos  estilos.  Envlenos 
una  Tarjeta  Postal  por  una  copia  muestra,  la 
cual  surtiremos  Libre  de  Gasto.  Si  desea 
V.  suscribirse  a  la  publicacion,  tendremos  sumo 
gusto  en  enviarle  un  numero  meneual,  por  doce 
moses  sucesivamente,  al  recibo  de  sellos  u  otros 
fondos  sobre  los  cuales  podamos  realizar  25 
centavos,  dinero  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  6  un 
shilling  Ingles. 

OFERTA  ESPECIAL. — A  cualquiera 
Sehora  quo  nos  envie  una  lista  de  doce  6  m&s 
dirccciones  de  sus  amistades,  quo  ella  cree  gus 
tarian  de  copias  muestras  del  Periodico  de  las 
Modas  Metropolitan' as.  enviaremos  la  publica¬ 
cion,  libre  dc  gasto,  por  ud  aho. 


BUTTERICKS  bringtdieneuesten 

-  Moden  fiir  Damen, 

MODENBLATT  Madchen  und  Kin- 

der.  Esbestehtaus 
acht  Seiten  28x41  cm.  gross  und  ist  ein 
Verzeichniss  aller  lierrschenden  Mo¬ 
den.  Nach  Erhalt  einer  Postkarte  wer- 
den  wir  Jedem  eine  Probe-Nummer 
gratis  und  franco  zustelien.  Jedem, 
der  auf  dieses  Blatt  zu  abonnieren 
wiinscht,  werden  wir  gern  gegen  Ein- 
sendung  von  Freimarken  oder  Geld, 
im  Wert  von  25  Cents  (Geld  der  Ver- 
einigten  Staaten)  oder  1  Mark,  monat- 
lich  fiir  zwolf  auf  einander  folgende 
Monate  eine  Nummer  zuschicken. 

SPECIELLE  OFFERTE.-Jeder  Dame, 
welche  uns  eine  Liste  von  zwolf  oder  mehr  Ad- 
dressen  von  befreundeten  Damen  zuschickt,  die 
eine  Probe -Nummer  unseres  Modenblattes 
haben  mochten,  werden  wir  diese  Publicatior 
auf  ein  Jahr  gratis  zuschicken. 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Co. 

(limited), 

7  to  17  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 
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Agreeable 


‘Preventives  in  season  are  much  surer  than 
belated  drugs.  healthy  condition  of  the 
Kidneys ,  Liver  and  Bowels  is  the  strongest 
safeguard  against  Headaches,  racking  Colds, 
or  Fevers. 


Syrup  of  Figs 


t Acts  as  a  perfect  laxative  should,  cleansing 
and  refreshing  the  system  without  weakening 
it;  permanently  curing  Constipation  and 
its  effects. 

Mild  and  Sure 

‘Pleasant  to  the  taste  and  free  from  objec¬ 
tionable  substances.  Physicians  recommend 
it.  Millions  have  found  it  invaluable. 
Taken  regularly  in  small  doses,  its  effect 
will  give  satisfaction  to  the  most  exacting. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 


FREE  TO  BALD  HEADS. 

We  will  send  free  on  application  full  in¬ 
formation  how  to  grow  hair  upon  bald  heads, 
stop  hair  falling  and  produce  a  fine  growth  of 
whiskers,  moustaches,  etc. 

D.  LORRIMER  4  CO., 

1005  Penn  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 


■  •  |  The  African  IfoliiPlarit, 

Cf  ll  KVl  discovered  in  Congo,  West 

■■■■  Africa,  is  Nature’s  Sure 
Cure  for  Asthma.  Cure  Guaranteed  or  No 
Pay.  Export  Office,  1164  Broadway,  New  York. 

For  Large  Trial  Case,  FREE  by  Mail,  address 
SOLA  IMPORTING  CO.,  132  VineSt..-Cincinnati,CMo. 


STOUT  ABDOMENS 

AND  LARGE  HIPS 

Are  reduced  by  my  Own  Methods.  Safe,  Easy,  Per 

'  "  "  .11  '  "  •’  ‘  ”  — - - - 


manent.  For  ful 
Dr.  Edith  Berdan,  113  Ellison  St.,  Paterson, 


information,  Address,  with  stamp, 

-  ~  ~  ,  N.  J. 


your  WEIGHT  REDUCED 

15  lbs.  a  month  by  a  new  harmless  herbal 
remedy— safe,  sure  and  speedy.  Trial 

package  sent  FREE  on  application, 
Give  it  a  trial,  it  costs  you  nothing 

Chase  Remedy  Co.  Dept.  P,  Chieaco- 

A  LOCK  OF  YOUR  HAIR! 

If  SICK,  send  a  lock  of  your  hair,  name,  age,  sex, 
i  4  cts.  postage  and  I  will  diagnose  your  case  and  tell 
you  what  will  cure  your  ailments  Free.  Address  : 

Dr.  J.  C.  BATDORF,  Dept.  A,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  NIIGH. 

All 

10  cents _ _ 

Catapult  Bean  Shooter,  Box  of  Paints  with 
Brush,  Cameo  Finger  King,  False  Mustache,  Address 

TOY  IMPORTING  GO.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR  REMOVED. 

I  have  a  quick,  safe,  permanent  remedy.  To  intro¬ 
duce  it,  I  will  send  a  $1.00  bottle,  sealed,  free.  Address, 
MRS.  G.  G.  DeVEltE, 

P.  O.  Box  494.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  I_J  PAID  for  your  neighbors’  ad- 

l  .  IX  -  dresses,  also  newspaper 

clippings  (all  kinds),  $20  per  1000. 
Particulars  for  stamp.  Advertisers’  Clipping  Bureau, 
Mahler  Block,  114  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 


. .  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

can  earn  pocket  money  in  spare  moments  ;  also  hand¬ 
some  present  to  each.  Send  name;  no  cash  required. 
Daniel  Stayner  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


DEAF 


NESS,  CATAKKH.  PHO-OZO  AIR 
cures  by  inhalation  those  deaf 
5  to  35  years.  (Incurables  of  Ear 
Hospitals.)  Book  of  proofs  FREE. 
Dr.  DAVID  EVANS, 74BoylstonSt., Boston, Mass. 


We  Buy  and  Sell  stories,  novels, 

9WB  m  Vb  - - -  TRAVELS,  ETC.,  AND 

ITlWVI  ASSIST  TO  PROFITABLE  PUBLICATION.  THE 
ANGLO-AMERICAN  WRITERS'  BUREAU,  4  BATTERY  STREET, 
VICTORIA,  B.  €.,  CANADA. 


COINS 


somebody. 


If  you  have  any  rare  American  or  for¬ 
eign  coins  or  paper  money  issued  before 
1878,  keep  them  and  send  two  stamps  for 

_  _  _  Illustrated  Circular  No.  20.  Fortune  for 

Numismatic  Bank ,  Boston,  Mass,  Coin  Dept.  !>• 


A  Roll  of  Perforated  Stamping  Patterns, 

containing  Designs  for  all  kinds  of  Art  Work,  sent  on 
Approval  to  responsible  parties.  Stamp  for  circular. 

MRS.  S.  S.  HUBBELL,  Fort  Edward,  N.Y. 

fie*  CNESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED, 

P  loa  r  Our  IN  VIMIII.K  Tube  Cushions  help  when  all 
**  ■■  else  fails,  as  glasses  help  eyes.  Self-adjusting. 
Bo  P»ln.  Whispers  heard.  Sole  Depot,  K.  Ilhcox  Co.,  85*  B’way, 

B.I.  Bend  for  Book.  Consultation  and  OFFICE  TBIAl  FREE 


B  ft  P  BE  T  writes :  “I  am  making  810  to  $12 
MUCH  I  a  day  selling  Mackintosh  Dress 
Skirts,  New  style  Dress  Shields  and  other  new  goods.” 
■Send  stamp  for  proof  and  catalog  best  sellers.  Big 

profits.  LADIES  SUPPLY  CO.,  *118  FOREST  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 

^  Writing  thoroughly  taught 
J  by  mail  or  personally. 

Situations  procured  all  pupils  when  competent. 
--Fend  for  circular.  W.  G.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  JN.  Y. 

Circulars  and  FIRST  LESSONS  FREE. 


RUBBER  BOOBS  mail 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children.  Large  illustrated 
catalogue  free.  A.  U.  Betts  &  Co.,  Water  St.,  Toledo,  O* 

WANTED7  mdy  agents  a«g 

"  *JU1  A  SJUi  wearing  and  best  selling  corsets 
on  earth  — The  Hygeia.  For  all  particulars,  write 
THE  WESTERN  CORSET  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Writers  Wanted  Ztz; 

A.  S.  P.  SIPPLY  CO.,  Box  1204,  Lima,  O. 


HARTMANN’S  WWS  Sr.:; 

Send  6  Cts.  for  sample  and  circular.  CANVASSERS  WANTED. 

Hygienic  Wood  Wool  Co.,  66  Broadway,  New  York. 


Permanently  removed  by  FRECKLES  CREAM. 
Results  guaranteed— Harmless— Quick  in  action.  Par¬ 
ticulars  for  stamps.  Price,  by  mail,  50  cents. 

PARIS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  112  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York. 


PF  RSON  A  I  1  am  Making  Good  Wages 

*  “  *  V  ,  L  #at  writing  and  other  home 

work.  Will  send  full  particulars  FREE  to  any  LADY 
enclosing  stamp.  This  is  no  deception. 

MRS.  T.  L.  FOWLER,  E.  PEMBROKE,  N.  H. 

YM1R  I  IFF  Thousands  testify  I  can  reveal  the 
1  uwli  h'lh.  Past  and  Future.  Send  10c.  and 
date  of  birth  for  sketch  of  your  life. 
L.  THOMSON,  Astrologer,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SO  CANVASSING  OR  PEDDLING! 


_  quiet  and  refined 

way  can  find  the  means  of  so  doing  by  addressing, 
enclosing  a  2c.  stamp,  THE  HAZELT1NE  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
References  given  and  required. 


SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR. 

WRITE,  for  1  REF  information  how  TO  REMOVE  HAIR  perma¬ 
nently,  without  slightest  injury  to  skin,  much  superior 
to  electric  needle.  THE  CURTIS  CO.,  186,  *2d  St.,  Chicago. 


FITS 


A  Great  Remedy  Discov¬ 
ered.  Send  for  a  trial  pack¬ 
age  and  let  it  speak  for  itself. 
Postage  5c.  I)r.  S.  PEK- 
KEY.  Chicago,  Ill. 


GANGER 


M  any  years  experience  enables 
us  to  scientifically  treat  and  ef¬ 
fectually  cure  Cancer  and  Tu¬ 
mors  without  the  knife.  48  page  Book  Free.  Address 

Drs.MeLeisIi  *&lVeber,419  John  St. Cincinnati, 0. 


I  adies  Wanted 


L 


Good  wages  made.  Work  permanent.  No  can¬ 
vassing.  Send  self-stamped  envelope. 

MISS  MODELLE  MILLER,  New  Carlisle,  Ind. 


RUPTURE. 


Sure  Cure  at 
home.  Sealed 
book  free.  Dr. 
W.S.Rice,Box440, 
Smithville,  N.  Y. 


§><§)®(i)®(^ 


*  can  eas 

Peoples 

their  weight  10  to  15  Ibs.Xj 
a  montli  by  a  new  herbaljl 
remedy.  I)r.  IsaacS 
Brooks,  a  noted  phy-gj 
sician  says:  “It’s  a® 
safe  and  powerful  fat® 
reducer,  yet  so  simple® 
that  ANY  CHILD® 
can  take  it.”  Mr.  C.® 
E.  Perdue,  with  SEC-® 
BETA  BY  of  ST  A  T  K® 
Springfield, 111.,  writes,)g\ 
‘‘You  have  a  good); 
remedy. 

I  lost 


135 


lbs.® 


jand  feel  splendid.’  m 
®MKS.  STELLA  LEWIS,  Dunkirk, O.,  writes:* 
®“It  reduced  me  68  lbs.  and  I  feel  better  nowthang 

Slhavefor  years.” - It  Is  “purely  vegetable”!*! 

Xand  absolutely  ihe  safest  and  best  remedy  forV 
><Obesity.  No  starving.  No  sickness.  A  sample”' 
®box  and  full  particulars  In  a  plain  (sealed  )envel-t 
®ope  sent  FREE  to  anyone  for  4c.  Address  °  ' 
SHALL  &  CO.,  s‘L,,1'Drawer404,  St. Louis, Mo.l 

SELF  THREADING  8EWING  NEEDLES.  .== 

Weak  flighted  or  blind  can  thread  them,  m 
’Finest  flilrer  spring  steel.  Onestjlc  threadsonend, 

‘other  on  aide.  ^ ^ 

SPRING  STEEL  PINSy^sharp  points,  black  or  white.  Can't  break 
orbendthem.  Worth  a  dozen  paper,  of  common  pins.  Bample  paper  by  mail  o! 
either  kind  Pina  or  Needlea,  lOota  ,  2for  loc.  ,6  for  25o.,  12  for  GOc.  Money  eaaitr 
made  selline  them.  Addreaa  CHAS.  E.  MARSHALL.  L0CKP0RT.N.  Y- 

Cash,  $5  to  $100  a  thou¬ 
sand  for  Newspaper  Clip¬ 
pings,  all  kinds,  and  your 
neighbors’  addresses.  Particulars  for  stamp. 

News  Clipping  Co.,  Dept.  BA,  304  West  139th  St.,  N.  Y. 

P  I—  a-  —  JLl-  _  __  J  for  note-taking  in  a  few  HOURS; 
iulHOl  IBIBUCI  reporting  in  a  few  WEEKS.  No 
**"-*■“**  shading,  no  position.  Exclusive 
World’s  Fair  Award.  Leading  everywhere.  Free  lesson 
and  circulars.  Write  H.M.Pern.in,A.uthor,Detroit,Mich. 


WI  PAY 


TUMORS. 

.  Malignant  BLOOD 
,  Diseases, &c.,  p||Drn 

I.E  TREATMENT  at  UUllLU. 


SCIENTIFIC  VEGETABLE  TREATMENT  at ' - - 

—  home,  no  knife  or  plaster.  Full  particulars,  much 
valuable  matter  in  100  page  book  free:  write  ABBOTT  MYRON 
MASON  MEDICAL  CO.,  Dep’tB,  567  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

RTP  TVinNF  V  T0  AGENTS.  Ladies’  and  Gents’  can  make 
iJlU  lUUll  Ju  1  this  sure  until  Xmas  on  our  fine  Xmas  books, 
suitable  for  young  and  old;  50c.  to  $3.00;  big  commission;  no  capital  re¬ 
quired  ;  freight  paid ;  $3.00  outfit,  express  paid,  50c.  This  refunded 
on  first  order  :  act  quickly. 

_ Star  Publishing  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

LADIES,  If  vou  have  superfluous 

HAIR  ON  THE  FACE 

Bend  for  new  information  how  to  remove  it  easily 
and  effectually  without  chemicals  or  instruments. 
Correspondenceconfidentialin  plain  sealed  envelope 

Mrs.  M.  N.  PESKY,  B  22,  Oak  Park.  Ill. 

MAYFAIR  RESTORED 

to  its  natural  color  by  LEE’S  IIAIK  >1  EDI. 
CANT,  no  dye,  harm  less,  pleasant  odor,  $1.00  a  bottle 
LEEMEDICANTCO  108  Fulton  st„  N.Y  PDCC 
Illustrated  Treatise  on  Hair  on  application  1  fi EL H 


MENTION  THIS  PaPEN 


.  .YillBuyYou 

ANiceBangle  Pin  \ 

I  OR  FRIENDSHIP  RING  'oOT 
I  In  Rolleo  Gold  Plate 'v 


,,  OR  SOLID  SILVER  , 

/  AmyNamc  Eng/? a  vco.’ 
y  “(SOLID  GOLD$l.50)  -vx  l  -v  •  . 

'H.FLELAND.  Worcester,  Mase 


STAMPSV 

FOR 

RouidGoi 

oh  Silver  P»j 


PELLY,  Florence,  Daughter  of  William  Augustus 
Pelly  (late  with  Indian  Civil  Service,  formerly  of  Bom¬ 
bay,  but  afterwards  of  Eastbourne,  England),  is  re¬ 
quested  to  communicate  with  the  undersigned  in 
reference  to  an  interest  to  which  she  became  entitled 
in  the  residuary  estate  of  an  uncle  who  died  in  April, 
1892. 

Any  information  as  to  her  whereabouts  (if  living)  or 
as  to  her  death  (if  dead)  will  be  gladly  received,  and 
(if  required)  suitably  rewarded. 

Communications  will  be  treated  as  confidential  if  so 
desired. 

GARRARD,  JAMES  &  WOLFE,  Solicitors, 

13  Suffolk  Street,  Pall-Mall,  East,  London,  England. 

I  pay  good  wages  for  light,  easy 
work  that  can  be  done  at 
home.  No  experience  necessary. 
Write  for  particulars.  Address: 

Ruth  Goldsmith,  Box  707,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Free  to  the  sick 
If  ailing,  send 


LADIES  work '  that  can  be  done  at 


CLAIRVOYANCE 

now  your  name,  age,  sex,  lock  of  hair  and  2  stamps 
for  diagnosis  of  disease.  Address,  DK.  D.  HINKLY, 
X  31,  Grand  Rapids,  Mieli. 


All 
kinds 
News 


CLIPPINGS 


and  acquaintances’ 
names  bought— $40  a 
thousand.  Particulars 
for  stamp.  Adver¬ 


tisers  News  Co.,  Dept.  P.,  Produce  Exchange,  N.  Y. 


The  Delineator 


THE  WOMAN'S  FAVORITE  MAGAZINE. 


The  DELtlHEATOK  is  Issued  Monthly 

and  covers  the  Field  of  Fashion, 
Woman’s  Work  and  Recreation.  Each 
Issue  contains  over  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Pages  of  Interesting  Reading,  and 
is  profusely  illustrated.  The  Fashion 
Department  includes  several  Colored 
Plates  in  lithograph,  half-tone  and  oleo¬ 
graph  effects,  and  hundreds  of  engrav¬ 
ings,  with  descriptions  and  explanations. 
The  Fancy-Work  has  special  contribu¬ 
tions  on  Lace-Making,  Knitting,  Crochet- 
ting,  Tatting,  etc.  There  are  chapters 
devoted  to  Household  Management,  The 
Toilet,  The  Garden,  etc.,  etc.,  and  Articles 
by  Distinguished  Writers  on  the  Topics  of 
the  Time,  Women’s  and  Children’s  Educa¬ 
tion,  Women’s  Handcrafts  and  Occupa¬ 
tions,  Entertainments,  and  Other  Matters 
interesting  to  all  Women.  1  iie  Delin¬ 
eator  is  the  Cheapest  and  Best  Woman’s 
Magazine  published. 

Circulation,  Over  Half  a  Million  Copies 

Monthly. 

Price  of  Single  Copies,  15c.  Each. 
Subscription  Price,  $1.00  a  Year. 

THE  DELINEATOR,  sent  on  Subscription  or  by  Single  Copy 
to  any  Address  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland 
or  Mexico,  is  post-paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Subscription  price  for  sending  THE  DELINEATOR  one  year 
from  our  New  York  Office  to  any  of  the  following  countries 
is  $1.60,  postage  prepaid  by  us: 

Argentine  Republic,  Bermuda,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Central  America.  Chili, 
Chi  ia,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  British  Guiana,  Dutch  Guiana  or 
Surinam,  Japan,  Korea,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Siberia,  Uruguay,  Venezuela.  Also 
West  Indies  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  Subscription  Price  for  sending  THE  DELINEATOR  one  year 
from  our  London  Office  to  any  of  the  following  countries  is 
$1.75  or  7s.  6d.  English  money,  postage  prepaid  by  us : 

Algeria,  Andaman  Islands,  Annam,  Arabia,  Ascension  Islands,  Austra¬ 
lia,  Austria-Hungary,  Azores  Island,  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland,  Belgium, 
Beyrout,  Bohemia,  Borneo,  Bosnia,  British  Central  Africa,  British  East 
Africa,  British  Isles,  Bulgaria,  Burundi,  Cape  Colony,  Caroline  Islands, 
Congo  Free  State.  Corsica,  Cyprus.  Denmark,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Egypt, 
Faroe  Islands,  Fiji  Islands,  Finland,  France.  French  Congo,  Gambia, 
German  East  Africa,  Germany,  Gibraltar  Gold  Coast  Colony,  Great 
Britain,  Greece,  Heligoland,  Herzegovina,  Holland,  Iceland,  India,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Java  ;  Johor,  Negri,  Sembilan,  Pahang,  Perak,  Selangor  and 
Sungie  Ujong,  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula;  Liberia,  Madagascar,  Madeira, 
Malta;  Malacca,  Penang,  Province  Wellesley  and  Singapore  (Straits  Set¬ 
tlements),  Morocco,  Natal,  Netherlands,  New  Caledonia,  New  Guinea, 
New  Hebrides,  New'  South  Wales,  New'  Zealand,  Norway,  Orange  free 
State,  Persia,  Philippine  Islands,  Portugal,  Queensland,  Eoumania,  Russia, 
Salonica,  Sardinia,  Servia,  Siam,  Sicily,  Sierre  Leone.  Society  Is. and-, 
Solomon  Islands.  South  Australia,  Spain,  St.  Helena.  Sumatra,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Syria,  Tahiti,  Tangier,  Tasmania,  Transvaal,  Tripoli,  turns, 
Turkey,  Victoria,  Western  Australia,  Zanzibar,  Zululand. 

If  the  Subscriber  desires  Til  ti  OF.  I. IN  EATOB  sent  from  »ur  New  York 
Office  to  any  of  the  countries  mentioned  In  the  lint.  ju»»t  upeeifled,  the  »ud* 
seription  Price  for  one  year  will  be  $1.00,  postage  prepaid  by  us. 


NOTE  THIS  OFFER. 

Newfoundland  or  Mexico,  sending  us  $1.00  for  a  Subscription 
to  The  Delineator,  with  Ten  Cents  additional  to  prepay 
transportation  charges,  we  will  also  forward  a  Copy  of  Die 
Metropolitan  Catalogue  of  the  current  edition,  until  the 
same  shall  be  exhausted.  The  Metropolitan  Catalogue 
will  also  he  furnished  to  Persons  residing  in  other  countries, 
providing  the  Ten  Cents  transportation  charge  is  remitted  us, 
in  addition  to  the  Subscription  Price  and  the  extra  postage 
on  the  Subscription.  The  Catalogue  is  furnished  on  the 
conditions  stated  only  when  ordered  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Subscription,  and  is  subject  to  the  transportation  charge 
if  ordered  to  be  delivered  at  any  point  outside  our  Office. 
If  the  Current  Edition  of  The  Metropolitan  Catalogue 
is  exhausted  at  the  time  we  receive  the  Subscription,  we  will 
send  a  copy  of  the  succeeding  number  immediately  upon 
its  publication. 

Catalogue 


See  Advertisement  of 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


The  Metropolitan 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 


STYLISH  WALKING  AND  TRAVELLING  HATS.  - 
NOVELTIES  IN  SKIRTS  FOR  WINTER  WEAR.  - 
HOUSE  FURNISHING  AND  DECORATION.  - 
WAISTS  FOR  EVENING  WEAR.  -  -  -  - 

STYLISH  LINGERIE. . 

LADIES'  FASHIONS.  (Illustrations  and  Descriptions.) 

STYLES  FOR  MISSES  AND  GIRLS. 

(Illustrations  and  Descriptions.) 

FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS.  (Illustrations  and  Descriptions.)  613- 

FOR  BOYS  (Illustrations  and  Descriptions.)  -  618- 

FOR  DOLLS,  (illustrations  and  Descriptions)  -  622- 

MISCELLANY.  ....  626- 

1 1 1  ustrated .)  ------ 


547- 

598- 


STYLES 
STYLES 
STYLES 
ILLUSTRATED 
MILLINERY.  ( 


CROCHETING.  (Illustrated.)  ....  - 

FANCY  STITCHES  AND  EMBROIDERIES. 

Emma  Haywood. 

EARLY  WINTER  DRESS  GOODS.  -  -  -  - 

FASHIONABLE  TRIMMINGS.  ----- 

SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS  WOMEN.  - 
SIX  IMPORTANT  DAYS  IN  A  WOMAN’S  LIFE.  II. 

Maude  C.  M urray-Miller. 

LEAF  IMPRESS, ONS 

RAINY  DAY  GARMENTS.  (Illustrated.) 

AROUND  THE  TEA-TABLE.  Edna  S.  Witherspoon. 

THANKSGIVING  DAY.  Mary  Cadwalader  Jones. 

“ROSEMARY,  THAT'S  FOR  REMEMBRANCE.” 

Harriet  Riddle  Davis 
INTERIOR  DECORATION  (Conclusion.)  Frances  Leeds. 
A  NEW  DESIGN  IN  SMOCKING. 

KNITTING.  (Illustrated  ) . 

TATTING.  (Illustrated.) . 

THE  LADIES  OFTHE  GRAND  ARMYOFTHE  REPUBLIC. 

Allie  Hopkins. 

SEASONABLE  COOKERY. 

EVENING  TOILETTES  (Illustrated.) 

AMONG  THE  NEWEST  BOOKS.  - 
THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  - 


Blair. 


E.  C.  Vick. 
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THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

(Limited), 

7  to  17  Vv  ^st  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York. 


■:>  ■ ;i; V-.,.  ■:  -  ^ihfrev.he^ 

TOTHE  PUBLIC  OF  THE  UNITED  SHTEST.cSSSSg 

mendation  of  PEARS  SOAP  has  opened  for  it  a!drge  sale  in  the  United  States. 

very  word  in  favor  of  it  that  1  ever  uttered. 


A  man  must  be  fas¬ 
tidious  indeed  who 
is  not  satisfied 
with  it” 


PEARS’  soap  is  NOW  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  BEST  TOILET  SOAP  IN  THE  WORLD,  and 
PEARS’  shaving  stick  will  on  comparison  also  assert  its 
superiority  over  all  other  shaving  soaps  in  any  shape  or  form. 
20  International  awards.  “Made  by  Pears  in  Great  Britain” 
on  each  cake.  Sold  by  all  druggists  and  store-keepers. 

There  are  soaps  offered  as  substitutes  for  Pears’  which  are  dangerous — be  sure  you  get  Pears’ 
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~  au  eTSdlcmd  ^e=pon>  refuse  all 

ur  Advice 


It- is  a.- 


fo  use  <^A 

solid  cake  of  scouring  soap, 
used  for  cleaning  purposes. 

I  asked  a  maid  if  she  would  wed, 

And  in  my  home  her  brightness  shed ; 

She  faintly  smiled  and  murmured  low, 

"If  I  can  have  SAPOLIO.” 

ALBERT  R.  MANN 
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■Fine  Seal  Plush  Cape,  worth  fully^tlJo’  at  only63  l0ng’  satin  rhadames  lined,  richly  trimmed  with  jet  and  marten  fur,  $1000 

Black  ClOth  Jacket,  for^only  incbes  ong  from  flne  Black  Kersey  Beaver,  a  good  $10.00  garment,  would  be  cheap  at  $8.50,  <jj£J  qq 

BlaCk  ClOth  Cape,  extra  full  from  medium-weight  fine  Black  Kersey,  beautifully  trimmed  with  same  cloth,  braids  A  A 

^  *  and  buttons  as  shown— this  cape  would  be  very  cheap  at  $7.50— our  price  only _ _ _ _ 

BlaCk  ClOth  Cape.  Made  from  ^xWa  fine  quality  heavy  Kersey,  trimmed  on  all  edges  with  a  three-inch  bias  strip  of  same,  rn 

_  ,  ,  -r  .  ’  ®e™?d  on  with  twelve  rows  of  tailor  stitching— an  extra  fine  $10.00  garment  for  only  $0,DU 

Black  Cloth  Jacket.  E^Sptly  made  from  same  extra  fine  quality  of  Kersey,  beautifully  trimmed  with  bias  strips  and  £A 

’  stitching  and  buttons  as  shown  in  cut— would  be  very  hard  to  equal  for  $12.50,  for  only . . .  >P<  .3U 

WRITE  TO-DAY  FOK  OUR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE -NOW  READY. 

AS.  A.  STEVENS  &  BROS.,  109  and  ill  State  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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one  of  the  first  editions  of 
our  special  cloak  ... 
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show  100  of  the  most  beautiful 
styles  and  greatest  cloak  bargains 
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THE 
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CLOAK 

CATALOGUES 
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9,rd®T  Jollowlng.flT,e’  lf  y,ou  do  not  find  it  a  most  wonderful  value,  return  it  at  our  expense  and  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded 

one  hundred  such  barladns*  C1°ak  bargain  you  ever  saw> tel1  your  friends  to  write  for  our  Special  Cloak  Catalogue,  ready  about  September  1st,  showing 
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Established  1827. 


Conies  Every  Week. 


The  YOUTHS 

Companion 

The  Companion  of  the  “Whole  Family.” 

Celebratirfg  in  1897  its  seventy-first  birthday,  The 
Companion  offers  its  readers  many  exceptionally  bril¬ 
liant  features.  The  two  hemispheres  have  been  explored 
in  search  of  attractive  matter. 

Writers  of  Note. 

In  addition  to  the  twenty -five  staff  writers  The  Companion  Contributors  number  fully  two  hundred  of 
the  most  famous  men  and  women  of  both  continents,  including  the  most  popular  writers  of  fiction  and  some 
of  the  most  eminent  statesmen,  scientists,  travellers  and  musicians. 


Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie, 

ONE  OF  THE  EMINENT  CONTRIBUTORS  FOR  1897. 


Members  of  the  Government. 

Hon.  HILARY  A.  HERBERT,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Hon.  WILLIAM  L.  WILSON,  Postmaster-General. 
Hon.  JUDSON  HARMON,  Attorney-General. 

Hon.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  Member  of  the  Senate. 
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Hon.  CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT,  Com.  U.  S.  Labor  Dept. 
ANDREW  CARNEGIE,  Manufacturer  and  Philanthropist. 
Lieut.  ROBERT  E.  PEARY,  U.  S.  N. 


Reading  Writers. 

FRANK  R.  STOCKTON.  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING. 
HALL  CAINE. 

IAN  MACLAREN. 
HAROLD  FREDERIC 


HAYDEN  CARRUTH. 

C.  A.  STEPHENS. 
ROWLAND  E.  ROBINSON. 
LOUIS  PENDLETON. 
CHARLES  F.  LUMMIS. 


STEPHEN  CRANE. 
HAMLIN  GARLAND. 
MAX  O’RELL. 
W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 


Distinguished  Contributors. 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE.  MADAME  LILLIAN  NORDICA. 
SIR  WILLIAM  H.  FLOWER.  ALICE  LONGFELLOW. 

THE  HON.  LADY  VERNON  HARCOURT.  DR.  CYRUS  EDSON. 
LADY  JEUNE.  DR.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE. 


SIR  ROBERT  S.  BALL. 


Companion  Story-Tellers. 


HOMER  GREENE. 

EMMA  A.  OPPER. 

SOPHIE  SWETT. 

WALTER  LEON  SAWYER. 
KATE  CHOPIN. 


EDWARD  W.  THOMSON. 
ELLEN  DOUGLAS  DELAND. 
ANNA  SPRAGUE  PACKARD. 
J.  E.  CHAMBERLIN. 
FRANKLIN  W.  CALKINS. 


DR.  LYMAN  ABBOTT. 


MARY  CATHERINE  LEE. 
L.  J.  BATES. 

LOUISE  R.  BAKER. 

J.  L.  HARBOUR. 
WILLIAM  J.  LONG. 


Stories  for  Everybody. 

The  Companion  also  announces  for  1897,  Pour  Absorbing  Serials,  Adventure  Stories  on 
Land  and  Sea,  Stories  for  Boys,  Stories  for  Girls,  Reporters’  Stories,  Doctors’  Stories,  Law¬ 
yers’  Stories,  Stories  for  Everybody  —  all  profusely  illustrated  by  popular  artists.  Six  Double 
Holiday  Numbers.  More  than  two  thousand  Articles  of  Miscellany  —  Anecdote,  Humor, 
Travel,  etc.,  with  Fascinating  Children’s  Page  every  week. 

53  Weeks  for  $1.75.  Send  for  Full  Prospectus. 

New  Subscribers  who  will  cut  out  this  slip  and  send  it  at  once  with  name  and  5 
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12=Color 

Calendar 

FREE. 


address  and  $1.75  will  receive  : 

«  FREE  — The  Youth’s  Companion  every  week  from  the  time  subscription  is  received 
till  January  1,  1897. 

j  FREE  — Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Double  Numbers, 
j  FREE  — The  Companion’s  4-page  Folding  Calendar  for  1897,  Lithographed  in 
;  Twelve  Beautiful  Colors.  The  most  artistic  and  expensive  color  production 

£  The  Companion  has  ever  offered. 

5  And  The  Companion  Fifty-two  Weeks,  a  full  year,  to  January  1,  1898.  8 


See 

Special 

Offers. 


THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Christian  Herald  Library. 


Published  Every  Wednesday,  52  Times  a  Year,  at  the  Bible  House,  New  York  City.  Louis  Klopsch,  Proprietor. 


Radi&pt  with  Colors  Beautiful  arjd  Bright! 


Twenty  Pages  Every  We?K. 


Full  of  Bright  Picture?. 


A  LWAYS  up  to  Date,  Always  Fresh,  Always  Breezy,  and  Pre-eminently  the  Brightest  and  Best  Family  Paper  in  the  Wide  Wide 
World,  THE  CHRISTIAN  HERALD,  Beautifully  Printed  in  Many  Bright  and  Cheerful  Colors,  Presents  Weekly  a  Literary 
and  Pictorial  Treat,  Surpassing  in  Originality,  Uniqueness,  Variety,  and  Attractiveness,  the  Brilliant  Achievements  of  its  Illustrious  Past. 


TALMAGE'S  Marvelous  Sermons  and 


Stirring,  Epigrammatic  Editorials. 

IRA  D.  SANKEY  Contributes  every  Week 
Charming  Music  for  the  Home  Circle. 
AMELIA  E.  BARR  has  Written  for  us  the 
Brightest  Serial  Story  of  the  Age. 

Hon.  SELAH  MERRILL,  Eight  Years  U.  S. 
Consul  in  Jerusalem,  will  Supply  Profusely 
Illustrated  Articles  on  “  Modern  Street  Life 
in  the  Holy  City.” 

MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER’S  “Home 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF. 


Talks  with  Mothers  and  Daughters.” 


Pastor  THOS.  SPURGEON  of  London  offers 
Helpful  Suggestions  on  “  How  to  Make  the 
Most  of  Both  Worlds.” 

Rev.  FRANK  DE  WITT  TALMAGE,  only 
Son  of  our  Editor,  Supplies  some  Interest¬ 
ing  "  Experiences  of  a  Young  Minister." 

Gen.  JOHN  EATON  Describes  “Mormonism 
of  the  Present  Day,”  Richly  Illustrated. 

FANNY  CROSBY,  the  Blind  Poet,  will 
dictate  the  Story  of  some  of  her  Famous 
Hymns  now  Sung  in  every  Land  and  in 
every  Tongue. 

STAFF  CONTRIBUTOR. 


A  THOUSAND  Beautiful  PICTURES,  a  THOUSAND  Helpful  ANECDOTES,  a  THOUSAND  Interesting  QUESTIONS  and  ANSWERS,  a 
THOUSAND  SUGGESTIONS  for  Christian  ENDEAVORERS,  and  a  THOUSAND  GOOD  THINGS  for  Good  People  of  all  Ages  Everywhere. 

Do  You  W&pt  Tbis  Superb  1  897  Library? 

.  . . . . . . . .  . . . . .in.  ir— 1 1 1  m  nr nr  i 

Of  course  you  cannot  Properly  Appreciate  the  Exceptional  Attractiveness  of  THE  CHRISTIAN  HERALD  until  you  have  Enjoyed' 

for  awhile  its  Weekly  Visits.  It  will  make  your  Home  so  much  Brighter  and  Happier' 
that  you  will  Heartily  Thank  us  for  having  Induced  you  to  Subscribe,  and  best  of  all,1 
you  will  Never  Again  be  without  it.  With  a  view  to  interesting  you  in  THE  CHRIS-’ 
TIAN  HERALD  we  will  on  Receipt  of  only  $3,  send  that  Matchless  Paper  for  One 
whole  Year,  52  Times,  and  with  it.  All  Charges  Prepaid,  this  Superb  1897  Library. 


1 0  Elggapt  Cbnstrpas  Gift? 


Margaret  E.  Sangster. 
.  Henry  Mann. 
Arabella  B.  Buckley. 
Louis  Klopsch,  PhD. 


Titles  and  Authors  of  the  10  Charming  Books  Constituting  our  1897  Library: 

1.  THE  WEDDING  RING,  .  .  .  .  T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  DD. 

2.  THE  SECRET  OF  A  HAPPY  HOMET  -  .  .  Marion  Harland. 

3.  HOW  TO  SUCCEED,  ....  Orison  Swett  Marden,  MD. 

4.  RECITATIONS  FOR  THE  SOCIAL  CIRCLE.  James  darer.ee  Harvey, 

5.  WINTER  EVENING  TALES, . Amelia  E.  Barr. 

6.  NOTABLE  EVENTS  OF  THE  19TH  CENTURY.  J.  Clark  Ridpath,  LLD. 

7.  HOLIDAY  STORIES  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

8.  THE  LAND  WE  LIVE  IN,  .... 

9.  THE  FAIRY  LAND  OF  SCIENCE. 
tO.  MANY  THOUGHTS  OF  MANY  MINDS.  . 

This  Magnificent  Library  consists  of  TEN  SPLENDID  BOOKS, 
each  a  LITERARY  GEM,  and  all  BEAUTIFUL  Specimens  of  Artistic 
Book-making.  It  is  the  FINEST  Production  of  its  Kind  in  the  World, 
and  was  Specially  Prepared  for  Lovers  of  PURE,  Wholesome,  and 
Elevating  LITERATURE.  These  Ten  Delightful  Volumes  Aggregating  3,200  PAGES  of  LARGE  Type,  are  bound  in  Rich,  OLIVE, 

VELLUM  Cloth,  with  RED  and  GILT  Titles,  and  Neatly  Packed  in  an  Unusually  Attractive  BOOK¬ 
CASE.  Shipped  in  a  Special  Box,  Ensuring  Undamaged  Delivery.  ALL  CHARGES  PREPAID. 

Do  Mot  A'Viss  tbis  Great  Opportunity 

Last  Year  Over  25,000  Orders  were  Received  After  our  First  Supply  was  Exhausted.  Now,  as  this 
Year’s  Magnificent  Production  Infinitely  Surpasses  in  Every  Respect  last  Year’s  Excellent  Library,  we 
have  made  much  Larger  Provision ;  but  we  warn  you  Not  to  Delay  Unnecessarily.  If  intended  for 
7  Christmas,  better  order  now,  and  we  will  ship  to  reach  any  address  on  any  given  date.  Send  $3  and 
get  THE  CHRISTIAN  HERALD  for  One  Year  ■  m  n  *  *  «  . 

—  52  Times— and  this  Magnificent  Library,  All  1  l)0  vQnSlI^Q 
Charges  Prepaid.  Goods  now  ready  for  Shipment.  |  jo  to  111  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 
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I  HE  MANY  worthless  imitations  of 

FIBRE 
CHAMOIS 

now  in  the  market,  make  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  fact  that  for  their 
protection  every  yard  of  the  gen¬ 
uine  material  is  plainly  stamped 
Fibre  Chamois.  Beware  of 
these  imitations  and  get  Fibre 
Chamois,  or  you  will  be  obliged 
to  make  your  dress  over.  Dressmakers 
should  examine  their  bills  and  see  that 
the  material  is  billed  Fibre  Chamois, 
otherwise  they  may  get  some  of  the  worth¬ 
less  imitations,  while  paying  for  the  gen¬ 
uine  article.^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

WE  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  our  Waterproofed  FIBRE 
CHAMOIS,  which  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  interlining  of  win¬ 
ter  coats  and  capes.  No  amount  of  rain  will  affect  the  interlining  in 
the  least ;  consequently  the  danger  of  the  interlining  pulling  out  of  the 
seams  when  wet  is  entirely  avoided. 

Our  goods  are  waterproofed  by  the  l>ir,PY  which  for 

years  has  been  most  successfully  employed  lvllXDI  riVvvLuiJj  in  England 
for  waterproofing  all  sorts  of  cloths.  It  is  the  only  method  by  which  goods  can  be  made 
perfectly  impervious  to  water,  and  still  admit  of  perfect  ventilation.  Be  sure  to  see  that 
what  you  buy  is  clearly  stamped  FIBRE  CHAMOIS,  guaranteed  waterproofed 
by  RIGBY  PROCESS,  as  no  other  is  genuine.  The  w  aterproofed  article  is  sold 
at  the  same  price  as  the  unwaterproofed. 
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Fat  is  Disease! 


DR.  EDISON 

CURES 

OBESITY! 


DON’T  BE 

FAT  AND  SICK. 


Dr.  Edison’s  Pills,  Salt,  Compound 
and  Band  Reduce  Fat  Fast.  .  .  . 

ONLY  OBESITY  REMEDIES  ADMITTED  AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR, 


A  LITTLE  HISTORY 

AND 

A  LITTLE  PLAIN  TALK 

FOR 

SUFFERERS  FROM 


Used  by  Fat  Physicians  and 
Prescribed  by  all  Physicians. 

Remember.  Dr.  Edison's  Treatment  is  Better  and  Cheaper  than  any  other. 
We  have  three  large  stores  and  a  Medical  Department.  Other  “Obesity” 
advertisers  have  no  stores,  no  offices— you  can’t  find  them  personally. 


CORPULENCY. 

- ■*. - 


( From,  the  New  York  Medical  Courier.) 

“  When,  some  years  before  any  one  else  was  adver 
Using  a  modern  obesity  treatment  in  the  United 
States,  Loring  &  Co.  were  offered  the  sole  agency for 
Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  Pills,  Salt  and  Bands,  they 
made  a  thorough  investigation  of  these  remedies 
and  tested  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  place  their  mer¬ 
its  beyond  all  question.  From  the  first  they  have 
been  extensive  advertisers,  and  there  is  not  a  city, 
town  or  hamlet  in  which  these  remedies  have  not 
been  tried  and  found  effective.  The  people  have  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  names  of  Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity 
Pills,  Salt,  Compound  and  Bands,  and  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  have  been  cured  of  their  obesity  and 
chronic  diseases  by  these  remedies.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  others,  however,  who,  after  having  seen 
these  remedies  advertised  many  hundreds  of  times, 
and  having  been  told  by  those  who  have  been  beneflt- 
ted  by  them  what  they  do  for  fat  folks,  still  hesitate 
to  try  them  in;their  own  cases,  though  unquestionably 
needing  such  a  treatment  as  they  afford.  Exactly 
what  the  quality  of  mind  is  which  leads  men  and 
women  to  procrastinate  in  this  way  about  a  matter  of 
such  vital  importance  to  them  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but 
this  tendency  to  wait  seems  to  be  a  prominent  trait  of 
a  large  class  of  the  human  kind.  People  who  thus  de¬ 
fer  the  beginning  of  necessary  treatment  growstouter 
and  heavier,  and  more  uncomfortable  and  unhealthy 
as  they  wait.  During  the  past  few  years  trade  in 
these  remedies  has  increased  to  a  great  extent,  and 
Dr.  Edison’s  Pills  and  Salt  have  met  with  a  degree  of 
success  with  the  drug  trade  and  with  the  suffering 
public  which  has  scarcely  been  equalled  by  that  of 
any  other  remedies  advertised  and  sold  in  this  coun¬ 
try  during  this  or  any  other  period.  Having  implicit 
faith  in  the  sterling  merit  of  this  obesity  treatment, 
and  being  firm  believers  in  good  and  honest  adver¬ 
tising,  Loring  &  Co.  have  gone  on  advertising  more 
extensively  year  after  year,  investing  more  and 
more  money,  with  a  view  to  making  the  public  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  merits  of  these  remedies. 
Che  results  have  been  increasingly  large,  yet  there 
ate  to-day  very  many  of  the  class  ox  dilatory  fat  men 
and  women  just  referred  to  who  have  not  yet  quite 
made  up  their  minds  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
benefits  which  thousands  of  others  have  gained 
through  the  use  of  Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  Pills,  Salt  and 
Bands.  In  every  town  in  the  country  men  and 
women  who  have  once  been  fleshy  and  unhealthy  but 
who  now,  through  the  use  of  these  remedies,  are  thin 
and  well,  have  repeatedly  told  their  fat  friends  of 
the  good  which  they  have  derived  from  them. 
Physicians  quite  generally  recognize  the  value  of 
Dr.  Edison’s  obesity  treatment  and  are  prescribing 
it  in  their  practice,  and  it  would  seem  to  a  dis¬ 
interested  observer  that  the  time  must  have  arrived 
when  there  should  be  no  longer  waiting  and  wonder¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  those  who  need  these  remedies 
and  have  had  opportunity  to  be  convinced  of  their 
positive  efficacy.  Those  who  live  on  still  fat  will 
get  fatter  and  die  fat,  and  most  of  them  will  die 
because  they  ARE  fat.” 


(From  Western  Practioner., 

“  DR.  EDISON’S  OBESITY  TREATMENT  will  re¬ 
duce  a  FLESHY  ABDOMEN,  NECK,  BUST,  CHIN  or 
FACE,  or  SHOULDERS,  or  HIPS,  without  reduction 
where  there  is  no  surplus  fat.  THE  SKIN  CON¬ 
TRACTS  TO  ITS  NORMAL  TENSION  and  covers  the 
parts  WITHOUT  WRINKLES  or  other  evidences  of 
former  enlargement.  NO  “  TONICS,”  “  NERVINES,” 
“  SARSAPARILLAS”  OR  OTHER  MEDICINES  ARE 
NECESSARY  WHEN  DR.  EDISON’S  OBESITY 
PILLS  AND  SALT  ARE  USED.  While  they  reduce 
obesity,  they  revitalize  the  general  system  and 
cure  chronic  diseases  of  the  heart,  liver,  kidneys 
and  stomach,  and  TAKE  THE  PLACE  OF  ALL  FE¬ 
MALE  REMEDIES  AND  REGULATORS.  No  other 
Obesity  Treatment  was  admitted  at  the  World’s 
Fair.  What  higher  indorsement  could  Dr.  Edison’s 
Obesity  Pills,  Salt,  Compound  and  Bands  have  ?  ” 


MRS.  JOSEPHINE  M’PHERSON. 
REDUCED  49  LBS. 


The  following  letter  is  from  Mrs.  Josephine  Mac- 
Pbersou,  7916  Wright  Street,  Chicago,  who  has  tried 
Dr,  Edison’s  Obesity  Treatment,  knows  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  fax  folks,  and  wants  other  fleshy  people  to 
be  benefitted  by  it.  She  will  answer  any  inquiries 
about  her  case  that  may  be  sent  her  by  people  who 
are  investigating  this  treatment : 


“7916  Wright  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  May  4,  1896.— 
Loring  &  Co.,  115  State  Street,  Chicago.— Gentlemen : 
Replying  to  inquiry  about  my  success  with  Dr. 
Edison’s  Obesity  Remedies,  I  will  say  that  I  have 
taken  Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  Pills  and  Fruit  Salt  less 
than  two  months  and  have  been  reduced  in  flesh  and 
weight  from  244  to  195  pounds,  and  entirely  cured  of 
headache,  indigestion  and  that  smothering,  oppres¬ 
sive  feeling  which  long  harassed  me.  My  abdom¬ 
inal  reduction  is  seven  inches.  You  are  at  liberty  to 
use  this  letter  and  my  photograph  in  the  newspapers 
and  in  your  publications,  and  I  will  always  be  glad 
to  tell  any  callers  about  the  benefit  I  have  received 
from  Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  Pills  and  Salt,  and  all  my 
friends  and  neighbors  will  testify  as  to  my  improved 
health  and  appearance.  I  will  also  answer  letters  of 
inquiry.  Yours  respectfully, 

JOSEPHINE  M’PHERSON. 


Office  of  Adams  Express  Co., 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  May  30, 1896. 

Loring  &  Co. :  Gentlemen— I  have  been  using  your 
Obesity  Remedies  for  the  past  month  and  have  re¬ 
duced  in  weight  28 14  pounds.  I  feel  better  in  every 
respect,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  Dr. 
Edison’s  Obesity  Pills,  Salt  and  Compound  to  all  re¬ 
quiring  remedies  to  reduce  corpulency.  Your  reme¬ 
dies  have  entirely  cured  me  of  shortness  of  breath 
and  catarrh  of  the  stomach.  This  letter  you  are 
privileged  to  publish,  and  I  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
answer  any  inquiries  that  may  be  addressed  to  me 
concerning  the  success  of  Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  Treat¬ 
ment  in  my  case.  Yours  very  gratefully, 

JOHN  L.  HOOK, 
Cashier  Adams  Express  Co. 


The  persons  named  below  have  also  been  reduced  in 
flesh  and  weight  as  stated,  and  will  reply  to  letters 
asking  about  Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  Treatment. 
WRITE  THEM. 

Rev.  Edward  R.  Pierce,  410  Alma  Street,  Austin, 
Ill.  (Chaplain  and  Assistant  General  Superintendent 
Western  Seamen’s  Friend  Society  for  Lake  Michigan 
District),  lost  forty-two  pounds  in  one  month. 

C.  C.  Nichols,  146  Clark  Street,  Aurora,  Ill.  (Grand 
Lecturer  for  Royal  Arch  Masonry  of  Illinois),  was 
reduced  thirty-six  pounds  and  cured  of  Rheumatism 
and  other  troubles. 


Mrs.  Florence  Tower,  1818  North  Spaulding  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Ill. :  Reduced  fifteen  pounds  on  a  partial 
month’s  treatment,  and  cured  of  constipation. 


W.  C.  Crump,  603  F  Street,  Washington,  D.C.  (Stew¬ 
ard  at  the  White  House  during  Garfield’s  adminis¬ 
tration),  lost  forty -four  pounds  in  three  months. 


Bernard  Brosterhaus,  112  Eugenie  Street,  Chicago, 
III.  (wholesale  tobacco  and  cigars),  lost  twenty -five 
pounds  in  seven  weeks. 


Charles  Zaring,  Wooster,  Ohio  (proprietor  Nation 
House),  lost  twenty -three  pounds  in  five  weeks. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  McKinney,  4504  State  Street,  Chicago,  Ill., 
lost  twenty -seven  pounds  in  thirty  days. 

J.  M.  McKinney,  4504  State  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
(city  official),  lost  thirty  pounds  in  forty -two  days. 

Mrs.  H.  Mershon,  156  South  Jackson  Street,  Lima,  O., 
lost  148  pounds  in  nine  months. 

Mrs.  Lucinda  Wilcox,  Albion,  Idaho,  lost  thirty- 
five  pounds  in  two  months. 

Mrs.  Walter  Davlin,  Whitemore,  O.,  lost  147  pounds 
in  six  months. 


PRICES.— Obesity  Pills,  $1.30  a  bottle;  three  bot¬ 
tles  for  $4  (enough  for  one  treatment);  Obesity  Fruit 
Salt,  $1  a  bottle.  If  either  Pills  or  Si  it  be  used,  not 
both,  best  effects  are  gained  by  taking  the  Pills.  Dr. 
Edison’s  common  Obesity  Band  is  $2.50  up  to  36 
inches  in  length,  and  10  cents  extra  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  inch.  His  improved  bands  are  a  little  more 
expensive.  Measure  as  per  figures  on  cut. 


Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  and 
Supporting  Bands  should 
be  used  by  fleshy  men  and 
women ;  his  supporting 
Band  by  all  women  in  a 
weak  condition. 

“  Fat  folks  who  want  vegetable  remedies  in  liquid 
form  welcome  Dr.  Edison’s  Obesity  Reducing  Com¬ 
pound,  and  testify  to  the  rapid  and  agreeable  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  has  taken  off  their  surplus  flesh  and 
left  them  thin  and  healthy.”— Dr.  Robert  Lee  Shrady 
in  the  Central  Medical  Age. 

PRICE  OF  COMPOUND.— Two  months’  treat¬ 
ment,  $6,  sent  prepaid  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT.  —You  are  invited 
to  address  our  Chicago  Medical  Department  about 
your  obesity  or  about  any  medical  question.  You 
will  be  answered  carefully  and  without  charge.  De¬ 
scribe  your  case  and  send  for  obesity  literature. 

ARE  YOU  RUPTURED?  Many  fleshy  people 
are.  Rupture  cured  without  pain  or  detention  from 
business  by  Loring  &  Co.’s  Medical  Department. 
Age  is  no  barrier.  Men,  women  and  children  are 
cured  with  equal  certainty.  Not  one  dollar  asked 
for  until  cure  is  complete,  Permanent  cure  in  30 
to  60  days.  A  treatment  which  has  stood  the  test 
of  time  and  is  endorsed  by  physicians.  Send  for 
particulars. 

PLAIN,  SEALED  ENVELOPES  used  in  all 
our  correspondence. 

Say  you  saw  this  in  The  Delineator.  Direct  let¬ 
ters.  mail,  express  and  C.  O.  D.  orders  to  LORING 
<fc  CO.,  General  Agents  for  the  U.  S.  To  insure 
prompt  reply,  mention  Department  as  below.  Use 
only  the  nearest  address  : 


I  nn  nCDT  HO  No*  42  WEST  22d  STREET’  NEW  YORK  C,TY 

LU  It  I O i  ww.,  LsELi  I  ■  No.  3  HAMILTON  place,  boston,  mass. 

Cut  this  out  and  keep  it  and  send  for  our  Neiv  24-Col.  Paper  “  Sow  to  Cure ■  Obesity.”  No.  1  1  5  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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A  Moorish  lamp  might  be  added,  with  good  effect. 

In  the  picture  given  below  a  more  elaborate  arrange¬ 
ment  is  shown.  A  square,  canopy-like  construction  in 
light  woodwork,  with  a  spindle  grille  on  one  side  and 
a  slender  supporting  column  at  the  corner,  is  built 
into  the  corner  of  the  room.  Curtains  of  figured 
velours  drape  its  sides  and  a  quaintly-shaped  lamp 
swings  from  the  center  of  the  Moorish  arch  forming 
its  front.  A  porcelain  stand  supporting  a  jardiniere 
containing  a  palm  is  placed  at  the  left.  The  floor  is  of 
polished  light  wood  and  Oriental  mats  and  a  white 
bear  rug  with  a  head  lie  upon  it.  A  figured  tapestry 
drapery  is  hung  in  the  doorway,  near  which  is  sta¬ 
tioned  an  upholstered  chair  matching  the  drapery.  A 
polished  cherry  chair  in  an  odd  shape  is  also  intro¬ 
duced.  An  oak  tea-table  supporting  a  china  service 
stands  near  a  tall  folding  screen,  which  partially 
shuts  off  the  corner  from  the  remainder  of  the  apart¬ 
ment.  In  this  instance  the  screen  is  covered  with  silk 
bearing  painted  Japanese  figures,  but  a  bamboo 
screen  covered  with  plain  or  figured  China  or  India 
silk  might  replace  it.  Easy  chairs  or  a  divan  may  be 
placed  in  the  recess,  or  a  bookcase  or  shelves  may 
occupy  this  space.  Foyer  halls  are  favorable  to 
arrangements  of  this  character. 

A  very  effective  drapery  for  doors  and  other  purposes 
may  be  made  of  burlap,  now  obtainable  in  a  variety 
of  colors  and  tones.  If  desired,  a  decoration  in  gilt 
may  be  stencilled  upon  the  burlap.  Walls  may  also  be 
hung  with  plain  burlap,  a  frieze  being  stencilled  above 
the  picture  moulding.  Panels  may  be  made  upon 


Mouse  jPurnishinG 
ant  decoration. 


With  the  aid  of  well-chosen  draperies 
and  stuffs  for  pillows  and  a  few  odd  bits 
of  furniture,  a  cosy  corner  of  Oriental 
luxuriance  may  be  created  at  compara¬ 
tively  small  cost.  Remnants  of  hangings 
i f  Eastern  manufacture  are  always  pro¬ 
curable  and  one  has  but  to  select  them 
with  taste  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
desired  result.  Such  a  corner  may  be 
arranged  in  a  library  or  sitting-room. 
Suggestions  for  it  will  be  found  in  the 
above  engraving.  The  walls  are  hung 
with  dull-red  paper  showing  a  design  in  a 
lighter  tone,  the  color  forming  a  favorable 
background  for  the  drapery.  A  cherry 
pole  is  fastened  across  the  corner  of  the 
room  and  over  it  is  draped  an  Oriental 
figured  cotton  cloth,  the  ground  of  which 
is  yellow  and  the  design  in  dull-red  and 
blue.  The  settle  is  built  to  fit  into  the 
corner  and  has  a  high  back,  here  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  dull-red  velours  drapery 
which  hangs  across  the  angle  and  bears 
in  its  center  a  tapestry  panel.  The  settle 
seat  is  covered  with  velours,  draped  with 
a^ valance  of  the  figured  stuff  and  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  pillows  covered  with  various 
Oriental  fabrics  showing  dull-blue,  red. 
yellow  and  green  tones.  A  wrought-iron 
rack  for  periodicals  stands  at  one  end  of 
the  settle  and  in  front  of  it  is  a  Turkish 
table  on  which  rests  a  coffee  service. 


Tliis  accessory  emphasizes  the  Oriental 
air  of  the  retreat.  A  cookoo  clock  on  the  wall  tells  the  hour 
and  an  Oriental  rug  overspreads  the  green  two-toned  carpet. 


burlap-covered  walls  with  fancy  wood  or  gilt  mouldings,  a 
decoration  being  painted  or  stencilled  in  each  panel. 
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Always  ask-'your  Grocer  for 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.’S,  Breakfast  Cocoa 

Made  at 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

It  bears  tlieir  Trade  Mark,  “  La  Belle  Chocolatiere  ”  on  every  can. 

AVOID  lAMTAXIOlVS. 


“BUSTLE  BONE.” 


A 

Bustle- 

bone 

Hoop, 

covered, 


Light, 

Stronc, 

Elastic. 


A 

Bustle-boned 

Dress 

Skirt. 

Turned 
wrong 
side  out. 


The  simplest  and  best  method 
of  securing  the  fashionable  flare 
and  bustle  effect  so  much  desired 
in  the 


LATEST 

STYLE 

SKIRT. 


Cut  strips  of  the 
“Bustle  Bone,” 
cover  with  lining, 
sew  into  hoops, 
and  tack  into  back- 
bread  ihs  of  dress- 
skirt  or  petticoat. 

Dressmakers  are 
especially  invited 
to  call  at  our  par¬ 
lors  for  free  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Feather- 
boning. 


New  York:  907  Broadway,  Cor.  Twentieth, 

BOSTON:  7  TEMPLE  PLACE,  COR.  TREMONT, 

Chicago:  722  marshall,  field  &  co..  Annex  bldg. 


Warren  Featherbone  Co., 

THREE  OAKS,  MICHIGAN. 


Qual.  A, 

5  cents  per  pair. 

Qual.  AA. 

8  cents  per  pair. 


THE 

EUREKA 

DRESS 

PAD, 


Qual.  1,  15c.  per  pair. 


after  several  years  test  among  the  trade  and  dressmakers, 
has  earned  a  favorable  reputation  for  itself. 


On 

It  takes  up  the  Lateral  Crease 

On 

Sample 

which  forms  across  the  bust, 

Sample 

Orders 

due  to  stretch  of  the  goods  or 

Orders 

By  Mail 

faulty  figure;  is  indiscernible 

By  Mail 

Add 

and  makes  the  garment  set 

Add 

Postage. 

perfectly . 

Postage. 

THE 


EUREKA  HIP  PAD, 

endorsed  by  all  First  Class  Dressmakers, 
gives  a  perfect  set  to  the  skirt 
across  the  hips. 

Prices  to  Dealers  sent  upon 
Application. 

For  Sale  by  All  Dealers, 
or 

EUREKA  COAT  PAD  CO., 

Manufacturers, 

Paysonand  Eagle  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Hip  Pad, 

15  cents  per  pair. 


...  BUY  YOUR...  < 


CARPETS 


BY 

MAIL  ! 

FROM  THE  MILL 

To  Your  Floor  Direct  and  only  One  Profit  to  Pay. 

Saving  You  at  Least 
40  Per  Cent 


OUR  MILLS. 


Ingrain  Carpet,  40c.  quality.  Our 

price  only, . 25c.  Yard 

Heavy  Superior  Ingrains.  Worth  50c. 

per  yard.  Our  price  only,  85c.  Yard 
Strictly  All  Wool  Extra  Super 
Ingrain  Carpet.  Worth  70c.  per  yard. 

Our  price  only, . 48c.  Yard 

Heavy  Tapest  ry  Brussels,  fully  worth 
70c.  per  yd.  Our  price  only,  49c.  Yd. 


and  giving  you  the  very  lat¬ 
est  styles,  tne  best  qualities 
and  the  most  beautiful  de¬ 
signs.  We  do  the  largest 
retail  carpet  business  in  the 
United  States.  We  employ 
675  hands  in  our  mills,  and 
sell  to  you  direct  at  one 
small  profit. 

At  an  enormous  expense 
we  have  issued  a  magnifi¬ 
cently  illustrated  catalogue, 
showing  exact  designs, color¬ 
ings,  etc.  Selections  can  he 
made  from  this  book  as  well 
as  if  you  called  here  in  per¬ 
son.  This  catalogue  will  be 
mailed  FREE. 

Samples  to  show  qualities 
will  be  sent  for  10  cents  to 
cover  postage.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded  to 
any  di 8  8  a  1 1 «  Ued 
patron. 

Heavy  Nine- Wire  Falrmount 
Brussels  Carpet.  Worth  8Cc.  peryard. 

Our  price  only, . 58c.  Yard 

Our  Acme  Brand  Brussels  Carpet. 
Worth  90  per  yard. 

Our  price  only, . . 65c.  Y ard 

Royal  Crown  Velvet.  Worth  $1.35 
per  yard. 

Our  price  only, . 92c.  Yard 


Catalogue  Free. 

To  those  sending 
us  10q.  to  cover  post¬ 
age,  we  will  mail  a 
package  of  samples 
of  goods  ad  Yertised 
above. 


CHICAGO 
Merchandise  Co., 

Largest  Retailers 
of  Carpets  in  the  U.  S. 


All  Orders 
amounting  to  $10 
and  over  will  be 
shipped  freight  pre¬ 
paid. 


Dept.  B,  808  and  810  MARKET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Va neg  ©ollarettez 
and  IBuffs. 


(For  Descriptions  see  Page6  734  and  735.) 
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It  Maketh  a  Merry  Heart.” 


And  what  is  more  to  be  desired  than  a 
merry  heart? 

One  of  the  prime  requisites  of  happiness  is 
good  health,  and  good  health  rests  mainly  upon 
good  digestion, 
while  good  diges¬ 
tion  is  absolutely 
subject  to  righ 
eating. 

In  time  past  i 
undoubtedly  wa 
something  of 
hardship  to  ea 
only  what  was  righ 
and  proper,  but  no 
these  days!  To-da 
there  is  a  feast  ofl 
good  things  ready 
for  the  prudent 

eater.  _  _ 

Among  all  this  array  of  epicurean  delights 
and  healthful  delicacies,  those  derived  from 
oats  are  deservedly  the  most  popular.  And 
towering  above  all  others,  like  a  gigantic 


mountain  above  mole  hills,  in  the  foreground 
of  popular  esteem,  Quaker  Oats  Stands  Alone! 
the  embodiment  of  all  scientific  research  ap- 
lied  to  the  manufacture  of  a  perfect  cereal 

food. 

Small  wonder 
then,  that  millions 
at  it  every  morn- 
ng;  some  because 
t  is  so  good, 
thers  because  it 
is  so  healthful, 
and  all  because  it 
is  regarded  by  the 
9  world  to-day  as 
being  the  standard 
f  excellence  in 
llcereal  products. 
Why  ruin  your 
health  and  be¬ 
come  a  slave  to  a  sad  heart,  when  Quaker 
Oats  “maketh  a  merry  heart,”  and  is  the 
most  economical  of  all  foods? 


Think 


again ! 


tf?  tf?  if?  rf?  tIt  *4* 


when  you  can  obtain  the  very  finest  that  can  be  a 
produced  from  the  manufacturers  at  about  half  am  a 
the  price  asked  by  retailers.  Our  beautiful  fall  TmT 
and  winter  catalogue  No.  37,  showing  over  two  *T* 

hundred  styles  in  Cloaks  and  Furs  for  ladies  and  a 

children,  together  with  a  complete  variety  of  ama 
cloth  sample^  win  r>~  cont  you  flee  on  request. 

The  three  Cloaks  illustrated  herewith,  like  the  a 
other  two  hundred  in  our  catalogue,  are  remark-  *.1^ 
able  values,  and  cannot  be  duplicated  anywhere  T W* 
at  such  prices.  *4* 

No.  221,  Cloth  Cape,  $5 . 75,  worth  $12.00,  is  A 
made  of  finest  black  Kersey;  has  velvet  inlaid  ®vW>© 
collar,  is  heavily  stitched  with  silk,  has  immense  3  jit.  ^ 
sweep.  Finest  workmanship  throughout.  27  in.  1 

long.  A 

No.  310,  Plush  Cape,  $7 . 50 ,  worth  at  least 
$15.00.  The  plush  is  of  a  fine  grade,  best  Thibet 
fur  edging.  Heavy  black  Soutache  and  jet  braid, 
all  lined  with  changeable andplaiu  silk;  immense  A 

sweep.  24  inches  long.  OhVjA 

No.  114,  Jacket,  $7 . 50,  worth  $12.50.  Exact- 
ly  as  illustrated.  Of  fine  beaver,  in  black  or  navy 
blue.  Fancy  collar,  and  back  and  front  heavily 
trimmed  with  Soutache  braid  and  silk  buttons. 
Magnificent  value.  25  inches  long. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  immediately  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  samples  No.  37.  You  run  no  risk  in 
buying  from  us.  Everything  is  sent  subject  to 
your  approval,  and  the  money  will  be  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory.  Remember  we  manufacture 
everything  ourselves,  and  sell  direct  to  you  at 
wholesale,  thereby  saving  you  retailers’  profit. 

Our  Cloaks  are  everewhere  famed  for  fit,  style 
and  wear,  and  we  are  receiving  orders  through 
the  mails  for  over  one  thousand  each  day. 


:DWARj  b.qjwssmaNs  fb 

J -r  am  v*  StateSiChicam:  v  *|t 

1 
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Yol.  xlviii. 


Deeember,  1896. 
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ILLUSTRATION  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  STYLISH  WINTER  COAT. 


Figure  D  81  illustrates  a  Ladies’  coat  or  jacket.  The  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8804  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  thirteen 
sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  may  be  seen 
again  on  page  725  of  this 
publication. 

This  coat  presents  the  new 
and  highly  favored  Marie 
Stuart  collar  and  is  here  rep¬ 
resented  made  of  tobacco- 
brown  faced  cloth,  silk  cord 
ornaments  and  braid  in  two 
widths  contributing  pretty 
decoration.  The  shaping  of 
the  coat  is  quite  simple,  yet 
the  garment  is  decidedly  dis¬ 
tingue  in  effect,  and  the  pat¬ 
tern  provides  for  practical 
and  stylish  variations  in  the 
neck  completion,  such  as  a 
military  or  cavalier  collar, 
either  of  which  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  Marie  Stuart 
style  of  neck  completion. 

The  adjustment  of  the  coat  at 
the  sides  and  back  is  fashion¬ 
ably  close  and  is  due  to  un¬ 
der-arm  and  side- back  gores 
and  a  curving  center  seam, 
stylish  fulness  below  the 
waist  of  the  side-back  seams 
being  collected  in  under¬ 
folded  plaits.  The  loose 
fronts  lap  widely  and  are 
shaped  by  a  short  dart  at 
the  top,  and  the  closing  is 
made  invisibly.  The  fronts 
are  made  quite  decorative  by 
four  cord  ornaments  placed 
directly  at  the  center,  and  the 
curved  openings  to  inserted 
pockets  in  the  fronts  are 
decorated  with  a  row  of  wide 
braid  and  a  coiled  row  of 
narrow  braid.  The  latest  ex¬ 
pression  of  fashionable  fancy 
is  presented  in  the  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves,  which  are 
fitted  with  comfortable  closeness  from  the  wrist  to  above  the 
elbow  and  flare  moderately  at  the  top,  where  the  fulness  is  col¬ 


lected  in  gathers ;  they  are  decorated  at  the  wrist  with  the  two 
widths  of  braid  arranged  in  a  fanciful  design  at  the  back  of  the 

arm.  The  Marie  Stuart  col¬ 
lar  is  composed  of  four  sec¬ 
tions  that  are  shaped  to  form 
a  point,  at  the  top  of  each 
seam  and  at  the  ends,  and 
the  seams  may  be  left  open 
to  give  a  slashed  effect.  The 
collar  is  reversed  about  half 
its  depth  and  is  one  ef  the 
most  stylish  and  protective  of 
neck  completions.  The  free 
edges  of  the  collar  and  the 
front  and  lower  edges  of  the 
jacket  are  decorated  with  a 
row  of  wide  braid  and  a  row 
of  narrow  braid  coiled  at  in¬ 
tervals. 

Jackets  of  this  style  are 
quite  generally  made  of  faced 
cloth  in  shades  of  fawn,  tan, 
gray,  blue,  brown  or  black 
and  there  are  some  new  two- 
toned  novelty  coatings,  rough¬ 
surfaced  on  one  side  and 
gayly  plaided,  checked  or 
striped  on  the  other,  that  are 
commended  for  a  garment  of 
this  kind.  The  newest  coat¬ 
ings  have  a  soft,  rich  surface. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  mixed  goods  will  be  found 
in  the  beautiful  combination 
of  colors.  The  utmost  refine¬ 
ment  marks  the  finish  of  these 
coats,  braiding  being  most  in 
accord  with  the  smooth  cloth 
and  fur  bands,  heavy  passe¬ 
menterie  ornaments,  etc.,  be¬ 
ing  seen  on  the  heavier  and 
rougher  goods. 

The  Marie  Stuart  collar  is 
a  favorite  neck  finish  on  new 
coats,  but  those  who  prefer 
the  military  or  cavalier  style- 
may  with  propriety  adopt 
either,  for  there  is  considerable  latitude  of  choice  allowed  in 
small  accessories. 

The  stylish  velvet  hat  is  decorated  with  ostrich  tips  and  quills. 


Figure  D  81.— LxVUIEs’  C0AT.--The  pattern  is  No.  8804,  price  Is.  3d.  or 

30  cents. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1896,  by  the  Butterick  Publishing  Co.  [Limited'],  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress ,  at  Washington. 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FIGURES  SHOWN  ON  COLORED  PLATES  35,  36,  37, 

38  AND  39. 


Figures  D  77  and  D  78.— WINTER  TOILETTES. 

Figure  D  77. — Ladies’  Toilette. — This  illustrates  a  Ladies’ 
coat  and  skirt.  The  coat  pattern,  which  is  No.  8783  and  costs 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen  in  four 
views  on  page  724  of  this  publication.  The  skirt  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8599  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for 
ladies  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure,  and  is 
also  shown  on  its  accompanying  label. 

A  beautiful  shade  of  mulberry  broadcloth  is  pictured  in  this 
toilette,  chinchilla  fur,  handsome  braiding  and  braid  orna¬ 
ments  providing  seasonable 'decoration.  The  coat  has  loose 
fronts  lapped  diagonally  and  closed  invisibly  and  two  elaborate 
silk  cord  ornaments 
give  the  decorative  fin¬ 
ish,  one  being  placed 
above  the  bust  and  the 
other  at  the  waist.  The 
sides  and  back  of  the 
coat  fit  the  figure 
snugly,  under-arm  and 
side-back  gores  and  a 
curving  center  seam 
entering  into  the  ad¬ 
justment,  and  fulness 
below  the  waist  of  the 
middle  three  seams  is 
underfolded  in  box- 
plaits  that  stand  out 
stylishly.  The  dimin¬ 
ished  one-seam  leg-o’- 
mutton  sleeve )  repre¬ 
sents  the  latest  ideas 
as  to  shape  and  size ; 
the  fit*  on  the  forearm 
is  snug,  a  short,  droop¬ 
ing  puff  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  above  and  roll¬ 
up  flaring  cuffs  of 
chinchilla  fur  complete 
them.  The  turn-down 
collar  is  made  with  a 
high  band,  the  ends  of 
the  turn-down  portion 
flaring  over  a  pointed 
strap  that  is  buttoned 
to  the  band.  The  pat¬ 
tern  also  provides  for 
a  Marie  Stuart  col¬ 
lar.  Pocket-laps  which 
cover  openings  to  in¬ 
serted  pockets  are  in 
this  instance  omitted. 

The  three-piece  skirt 
is  known  as  the  new 
bell  skirt  and  is  circular  at  the  front  and  sides  and  in  two  gores 
at  the  back.  It  expands  with  the  fashionable  flare  toward  the 
foot,  where  it  is  elaborately  decorated  with  braiding  in  pyramid 
effect,  the  design  being  deepest  at  the  center  of  the  front  and 
graduating  towards  the  back. 

No  material  can  take  precedence  of  broadcloth  for  a  toilette 
that  will  express  the  refinement  of  taste,  although  there  are 
many  new  materials,  such  as  zibeline,  new  weaves  and  colors  in 
drap  d'ete  with  a  cloth  finish  and  many  novelty  wool  goods. 
Exquisite  shades  of  violet  are  seen,  also  new  tints  of  royal- 
purple,  olive,  bronze  and  the  green,  seal  and  tobacco  browns, 
which  seem  endowed  with  perennial  popularity.  Braiding  is 
most  highly  commended  as  a  decoration  on  broadcloth  suits ; 
it  appears  in  motifs  and  applique  designs  and  will  frequently  be 
supplemented  by  fur.  A  handsome  toilette  was  made  up  in 
the  style  here  illustrated  of  bishop’s  purple,  with  the  fur  of  the 
silver  fox  for  trimming  the  collar  and  cuffs. 

The  muff  matches  the  fur  on  the  toilette. 

The  felt  hat  is  delightfully  youthful  in  shape  and  decoration, 
feathers,  an  aigrette  and  velvet  entering  into  its  adornment. 


Figure  D  78. — Ladies’  Toilette. — This  illustrates  a  Ladies’ 
coat  and  skirt.  The  coat  pattern,  which  is  No.  8683  and  costs 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight 
to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen  again  on  its 
accompanying  label.  The  skirt  pattern,  which  is  No.  8735  and 
costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty 
to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure,  and  is  also  shown  on  its 
label. 

The  materials  here  employed  for  the  toilette  are  rich  in  quality 
and  subdued  in  color,  the  skirt  being  of  olive-green  velvet  and 
the  Empire  coat  of  black  velvet  adorned  with  an  elaborate  yoke- 
piece  of  jet  passementerie  and  pendant  ornaments  of  jet.  The 
loose  fronts  of  the  coat  are  closed  in  double-breasted  style  at 
the  bust  and  just  below  the  waist  and  above  the  closing  the 

fronts  are  reversed  in 
lapels  that  extend  in 
points  beyond  the  roll¬ 
ing  coat-collar.  The 
upper  part  of  the  back 
is  a  deep,  pointed  yoke; 
the  lower  partis  joined 
smoothly  to  the  yoke, 
its  circular  shaping 
causing  it  to  stand  out 
in  two  funnel-like  flutes 
at  the  center.  One- 
seam  leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves  are  completed 
with  upturned  flaring 
cuffs. 

The  nine-gored  skirt 
is  smooth-fitting  at  the 
top  of  the  front  and 
sides  and  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  or  plaited  at  the 
back  to  produce  deep, 
flute-like  folds  that  ex¬ 
pand  to  the  lower  edge. 

Rich  calling,  church 
and  afternoon  .recep¬ 
tion  toilettes  will  be 
made  of  velvet  as  illus¬ 
trated,  the  skirt  being 
of  one  color  and  the 
coat  of  black  or  some 
neutral  shade.  Jet  is 
lavishly  employed  on 
velvet  coats.  Satin- 
cord  passementeries 
without  any  admixture 
of  jet  will  be  chosen  by 
those  who  seek  rich¬ 
ness  of  garniture  rather 
than  brilliancy  of  effect 
and  may  be  bought  in 
a  repeated  design  or 
in  sections  so  that  detached  ornaments  or  motifs  can  be  used. 
The  skirt  may  be  of  silk,  cloth  or  velvet. 

The  velvet  hat  is  gayly  trimmed  with  feathers,  flowers  and 
velvet. 

Figures  D  79  and  D  80.— TOILETTES  FOR  THE  PROMENADE. 

Figure  D79. — Ladies’  Toilette. — This  consists  of  a  Ladies’ 
basque  and  skirt.  The  basque  pattern,  which  is  No.  8789  and 
costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen 
again  on  page  726  of  this  number  of  The  Delineator.  The 
skirt  pattern,  which  is  No.  8599  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents, 
is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist 
measure,  and  is  also  shown  on  its  label. 

Checked  cheviot  showing  vague  tints  of  blue,  blue  velvet 
and  chamois  cloth  is  the  combination  here  pictured  in  this 
toilette,  which  shows  the  stylish  severity  characterizing  tailor 
modes.  The  basque  is  fitted  with  great  precision  and  the  shap¬ 
ing  of  the  parts  produces  outstanding  ripples  at  the  back  below 
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the  waist.  A  stylish  notched  collar  formed  of  a  rolling  coat- 
collar  and  lapels  is  applied  on  the  basque,  its  ends  meeting  at 
the  bust.  Between  the  lapels  the  fronts  are  faced  with  the 
chamois  cloth  to  give  the  effect  of  a  chemisette  and  the  stand¬ 
ing  collar  is  made  of  the  same  fabric  to  heighten  this  effect. 
The  neck  may  be  cut  out  and  a  chemisette  worn,  if  desired. 
The  sleeves  are  in  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  style  ;  they  are  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  wrists  with  cuff  facings  of  velvet  and  stand  out  in 
short  puff  style  at  the  top. 

The  three-piece  skirt,  which  is  circular  at  the  front  and  sides 
and  in  two  gores  at  the  back,  is  knowm  as  the  new  bell  skirt 
and  presents  the  fashionable  flare  and  ripples  seen  in  most  of 
the  prevailing  styles. 

Drap  d'ete  with  a  cloth  finish,  zibeline  and  novelty  goods 
that  show  odd  color  melanges  are  advised  for  a  toilette  of  this 
kind,  as  are  also  cheviot  and  tailor  suitings  in  solid  colors  or  in 
checks,  stripes  or  plaids.  A  linen  chemisette  may  be  worn  wdth 
the  basque,  if  liked,  or  one  of  velvet  could  be  added  when  a 
dressy  checked  or  striped  material  is  used  for  the  toilette.  The 
gloves  should  contrast  harmoniously  with  the  gown,  the  various 
shades  of  tan  afford¬ 
ing  a  variety  from 
which  to  select. 

In  the  hat  the  color 
effect  of  the  toilette  is 
repeated,  its  plumes 
being  disposed  with 
artistic  grace. 


Figure  D  80. — La¬ 
dies’  Costume. — This 
illustrates  a  Ladies’ 
costume.  The  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8759  and 
costsls.  8d. or 40cents, 
is  in  thirteen  sizes  for 
ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inch¬ 
es,  bust  measure,  and 
may  be  seen  in  three 
views  on  page  710  of 
this  number  of  The 
Delineator. 

Zibeline  in  an  artistic 
mixture  of  colors  and 
miroir  velvet  of  a  b  right 
geranium-red  empha¬ 
size  the  novel  features 
of  this  costume  and 
bands  of  flat  trimming 
that  repeat  the  leading 
colors  in  the  combina¬ 
tion  give  a  distinctively 
ornate  finish.  The  waist 
is  closed  at  the  left  side 
and  is  rendered  trim 
by  a  well  fitted  lining 
that  closes  at  the  center 
of  the  front.  The  back 
has  plaited  fulness  at 
the  bottom  and  the 
front  has  gathered  ful¬ 
ness  drawn  well  to  the  center  at  the  lower  edge  and  puffs  out 
stylishly  through  the  slashes  in  the  fanciful  ornament ;  this 
ornament  gives  the  effect  of  a  Bertha  at  the  top,  is  shaped  in 
a  V  above  the  bust,  forms  tabs  over  the  sleeves  and  extends 
in  straps  to  the  waist,  where  its  ends  are  hidden  under  a  nar¬ 
row  wrinkled  velvet  belt.  The  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves 
show  moderate  fulness  at  the  top  and  a  close  effect  on  the 
forearm  and  are  completed  by  upturned  flaring  cuffs  that  form 
two  points  at  the  back  of  the  arm. 

The  seven-gored  skirt  is  plaited  at  the  back  and  the  side-front 
seams  are  covered  with  the  band  trimming  combining  red, 
brown  and  gold;  it  ripples  below  the  hips  and  at  the  back  the 
plaits  flare  toward  the  bottom. 

This  costume  introduces  several  new  features  in  the  novel 
waist  ornament,  the  sleeves  that  represent  the  happy  medium 
between  the  very  close  shapes  and  those  that  are  too  bouffant, 
and  the  skirt  which  is  new  in  shape  and  without  exaggeration 
of  width.  For  afternoon  receptions  and  church,  carriage  or 
concert  wear,  silk,  broadcloth,  rich  zibeline  or  novelty  goods 
will  be  selected,  with  such  decoration  as  harmonizes  with  the 


goods.  Serge,  camel’s-hair,  cheviot  and  inexpensive  silk-and- 
wool  mixtures,  with  embroidered  band  or  jet  decorations,  will 
make  toilettes  that,  though  less  pretentious,  will  be  satisfactory. 

The  large  green  velvet  hat  pokes  in  front  and  is  artistically 
garnitured  with  green  and  geranium-red  velvet  and  fancy  black 
wings. 

Figure  D  82.— LADIES’  EVENING  TOILETTE. 

Figure  D  82. — This  consists  of  a  Ladies’  evening  waist  and 
skirt.  The  waist  pattern,  which  is  No.  8801  and  costs  Is.  or  25 
cents,  is  in  eleven  sizes  for  ladies  from  thirty  to  forty-four 
inches,  bust  measure,  and  is  showm  in  two  views  on  page 
729  of  this  number  of  The  Delineator.  The  skirt  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8668  and  costs  Is.  8d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes 
for  ladies  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure,  .and 
may  be  seen  again  on  its  accompanying  label. 

The  material  here  employed  in  the  toilette,  gaze  de  cTiambray 
over  satin,  with  chiffon,  velvet  ribbon  and  a  jewelled  ornament 
used  decoratively,  is  calculated  to  give  prominence  to  its 

artistic  features.  The 
waist  is  closed  at  the 
left  side  and  the  Pom- 
padourneck  and  mush¬ 
room  puff  sleeves  are 
shaped  to  display  the 
form  modestly.  The 
front  is  arranged  in 
soft  folds  that  cross 
the  figure  diagonally, 
spreading  becomingly 
over  the  bust.  The 
back  is  smooth  at  the 
top  and  has  plaited  ful¬ 
ness  at  the  bottom. 
The  Pompadour  out¬ 
line  is  emphasized  by 
chiffon  softly  wrinkled 
and  daintily  caught  at 
the  corners  in  front  by 
a  jewelled  ornament 
at  the  left  side  and  a 
spread  bow  of  velvet 
ribbon  at  the  other 
side.  The  short  mush¬ 
room  puff  sleeves  are 
bouffant  and  novel. 
Velvet  ribbon  follows 
the  lower  outline  of 
the  waist,  which  is 
pointed  at  the  center 
of  the  back  and  front, 
and  terminates  in  a 
bow  with  long  ends  at 
the  back. 

The  straight,  full 
skirt  is  made  over  a 
five-gored  foundation 
or  slip  skirt  and  is 
especially  favored  for 
sheer  materials.  The 
fulness  is  arranged 
across  the  front  and  sides  in  small  tucks  that  extend  to  some 
distance  below  the  top  and  in  gathers  at  the  back,  and  three 
narrow  side-plaitings  of  chiffon  decorate  it  at  the  bottom. 

The  admiration  which  this  toilette  is  sure  to  elicit  is  fully 
justified  by  its  beauty  of  construction  and  combination.  The 
sparkle  and  gleam  of  the  metallic  threads  interwoven  in  the 
gaze  de  chambray  are  not  too  conspicuous,  but  under  gaslight  the 
effect  is  truly  artistic  and  there  is  so  much  diversity  of  coloring 
offered  in  this  material  that  blondes  and  brunettes  may  alike 
easily  find  the  hues  best  suited  to  their  special  type.  Chiffon, 
mousseline  de  sole  and  Brussels  net  are  other  fabrics  suited  for 
the  mode,  which  will  usually  be  made  up  over  taffeta  silk  or 
satin  and  ornately  finished  with  floral  garniture,  ribbon,  jewelled 
ornaments  and  sometimes  with  silver  or  gold  band  trimming. 
A  toilette  combining  artistic  beauty  and  regal  splendor  was 
made  from  rose-pink  chiffon  over  black  satin,  relief  touches 
being  given  by  velvet  bows  in  a  delicate  heliotrope  tint  and  by 
Rhinestone  buckles  gleaming  in  the  folds  of  velvet  crushed  about 
the  bottom  and  neck  of  the  bodice.  Long  Suede  gloves  are 
always  de  rigueur  with  a  toilette  of  this  style. 


Back  Views  op  Styles  Shown  on  Colored  Plate  36. 
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Figure  D  83.— LADIES’  CALLING  TOILETTE. 

Figure  D  83. —This  illustrates  a  Ladies’ costume.  The  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No.  8791  and  costs  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents,  is  in 
thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen  in  two  views  on  page  71G  of 
this  publication. 

A  combination  of  drap  d'  ete,  silk  and  velvet  is  here  pictured 
in  the  costume.  The  Eton  jacket-fronts  open  over  full  fronts  of 
silk  that  have  gathered  fulness  at  each  side  of  the  closing  and 
are  covered  at  the  waist  by  a  deep  velvet  girdle  laid  in  upturned 
folds.  The  sides  and  back  of  the  basque  extend  to  jacket- 
basque  depth  and  extra  widths  allowed  below  the  waist-line  of 
the  middle  three  seams  are  underfolded  in  plaits.  The  Eton 
fronts  have  square  lower  corners  and  are  folded  back  in  stylish 
velvet-faced  revers  above  the  bust  and  a  pointed  yoke-ornament 
is  included  in  the  seam  with  the  standing  collar,  which  closes 
at  the  left  side.  The  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  show 
fashionable  lessening  of  size,  and  are  gathered  to  stand  out  in 
a  soft  puff  at  the  top 
and  fit  closely  on  the 
forearm.  Three  grad¬ 
uated  cord  frogs  or¬ 
nament  each  jacket 
front  below  the  revers. 

The  seven-gored  skirt 
ripples  below  the  hips 
and  falls  in  deep  folds 
at  the  back,  where  the 
fulness  is  massed  in 
compact  gathers.  It 
has  an  elaborate  dec¬ 
oration  at  the  foot, 
where  a  deep  velvet 
band  shaped  fancifully 
at  the  top  gives  an  or¬ 
nate  completion. 

Striking  results  are 
secured  by  combina¬ 
tions  of  velvet,  silk 
and  wool  goods,  though 
conservative  taste  may 
require  the  use  of  one 
material  throughout, 
with  just  a  trifle  of 
silk,  mousseline  de  sole 
or  chiffon  for  the  full 
fronts.  Broadcloth, 
drap  d ’  ete,  cheviot, 
zibeline  and  novelty 
goods  are  commended 
for  the  mode. 

The  velvet  hat  is 
trimmed  with  ribbon, 
flowers  and  an  ai¬ 
grette. 


Figure  D  84.— MISSES’ 

AFTERNOON 
DRESS. 

Figure  D84. — This 
illustrates  a  Misses’  dress.  The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8785  and 
costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  may  be  seen  in  two  views  on  page  739 
of  this  publication. 

The  dress,  here  pictured  made  of  plaid  canvas  showing  a 
fancy  color  combination  in  bias  effect,  is  relieved  by  the  velvet 
cuff-facings,  stock  and  belt.  It  is  an  appropriate  style  to  wear 
at  church  or  concert,  while  visiting  or  on  the  promenade.  The 
full  front  of  the  waist  joins  the  back  in  shoulder  and  under-arm 
seams ;  it  has  gathered  fulness  drawn  well  to  the  center  and 
droops  prettily,  while  the  fulness  in  the  back  is  collected  in 
gathers  at  the  waist-line  at  each  side  of  the  closing.  A  well 
fitted  lining  insures  a  snug  adjustment.  Three  downward-turn¬ 
ing  tucks  in  the  front  at  the  bust  are  a  feature  of  the  waist ; 
they  appear  continuous  with  those  in  the  full  bishop  sleeves, 
which  are  finished  with  deep  velvet  cuff-facings. 

The  waist  is  worn  under  the  straight,  full  skirt,  which  is 
deeply  hemmed  at  the  bottom  and  gathered  at  the  top.  A  belt 
completes  the  top  and  is  concealed  by  the  softly  twisted  velvet 
belt. 


There  is  a  delightful  simplicity  about  the  mode.  It  is  equally 
well  suited  to  the  new  wool  goods  that  show  brilliant  intermix¬ 
tures  of  color  and  to  the  new  Winter  fabrics  in  sombre  tints.  An 
.invisible  check  of  dark-red  and  blue  was  made  up  in  this  style, 
the  material  being  a  coarse  basket  weave,  with  red  velvet  to 
confer  a  bright  touch  of  color  at  the  neck,  wrists  and  belt. 
Cheviot,  tweed,  zibeline,  cashmere,  canvas  novelties  and  striped, 
checked  or  plaided  wool  novelties  are  calculated  to  bring  out  the 
good  points  of  the  mode  and  velvet  will  combine  with  any  of 
these  satisfactorily.  Taffeta  could  also  be  used  if  the  gown  were 
intended  for  dressy  wear,  the  changeable  varieties  bearing  indis¬ 
tinct  markings  being  very  smart  and  fashionable. 

The  felt  hat  is  bent  in  a  slight  poke  over  the  face  and  is  quite 
elaborately  trimmed  with  ribbon  and  feathers  and  a  fancy  jew¬ 
elled  pin. 

Figure  D  85.— LADIES’  CALLING  TOILETTE. 

Figure  D  85. — This  consists  of  a  Ladies’  basque-waist  and 
skirt.  The  basque-waist  pattern,  which  is  No.  8766  and  costs 

Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in 
thirteen  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  may  be 
seen  again  on  page  729 
of  this  magazine.  The 
skirt  pattern,  which  is 
No.  8735  and  costs  Is. 
3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in 
nine  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty  to  thirty- 
six  inches,  waist  meas¬ 
ure,  and  is  also  shown 
on  its  accompanying 
label. 

The  newest  features 
in  late  styles  are  here 
made  conspicuous  in 
this  toilette  by  the  rich 
combination  of  colors 
and  materials.  Moire 
antique  fa<;onne  in  a 
deep  shade  of  Russian- 
green  is  used  for  the 
skirt,  with  velvet  rib¬ 
bon  for  decoration,  and 
plain  satin,  cream  lace 
net  and  velvet  are  the 
fabrics  in  the  basque- 
waist,  with  a  ribbon 
stock,  jetted  gimp  and 
lace  frills  at  the  wrists 
for  trimming.  The  front 
of  the  basque  -  waist 
consists  of  a  plain  nar¬ 
row  left  front  and  a 
wide  fanciful  right 
front  that  meet  and 
close  at  the  left  side. 
The  right  front  shows 
graceful  fulness  at  the 
center  and  is  shaped  to 
accommodate  a  Pompadour  yoke.  The  back  is  plain  across  the 
shoulders  and  has  slight  fulness  closely  plaited  at  the  bottom. 
Under-arm  gores  render  the  sides  smooth.  Shapely  straps  of 
velvet  are  applied  on  the  front  and  back  and  their  ends  are  con¬ 
cealed  under  the  deep  crush  belt.  The  tendency  to  diminish 
sleeves  in  size  yet  still  give  breadth  at  the  shoulders  is  exempli¬ 
fied  in  this  instance  by  the  mushroom  puffs  that  lessen  the 
severity  of  the  coat-shaped  style. 

The  nine-gored  skirt  is  highly  commended  for  silk,  velvet  or 
narrow-width  goods  and  the  flare  in  front  and  flute  folds  below 
the  hips  at  the  back  are  all  de  rigueur.  Velvet  ribbon  is  artisti¬ 
cally  disposed  over  the  side-front  seams. 

Rich  colors  and  materials,  such  as  faille  Prineesse ,  moire,  plain 
or  figured,  and  taffeta  associated  with  velvet  in  rich  mauve, 
dahlia  and  mulberry  hues,  are  advised  for  the  toilette  if  it  is 
intended  for  afternoon  reception  wear,  theatre,  promenade  or 
concert.  For  less  dressy  uses  camel’ s-liair,  zibeline,  cloth  or 
novelty  goods,  alone  or  with  silk  or  velvet  in  becoming  shades 
in  combination,  are  suggested. 

The  stylish  hat  is  adorned  with  plumes  and  ribbon. 


Back  Views  of  Styles  Shown  on  Colored  Plate  39. 
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LAITS  are  now  more  fashionable  than 
flutes  in  the  skirts  of  jackets. 

Much  of  the  jauntiness  of  one  of 
the  newer  coats  is  due  to  its  diagonal 
closing  and  Marie  Stuart  collar, 
which  may  have  the  seams  left  open, 
if  a  slashed  effect  be  desired. 

A  storm  collar  composed  of  several 
sections  and  a  very  full  cape  enhance 
the  style  of  a  new  golf  cape. 

Capes  still  ripple  below  the  shoul¬ 
ders. 

Either  a  very  short  cape  with  a  bolero  collar  or  a  very 
fluffy  ruff  may  modify  the  apparent  length  of  a  fashionable 
circular  wrap. 

A  Capuchin  hood 
and  a  deep  rolling  col¬ 
lar,  that  may  also  be 
worn  standing,  are 
stylish  details  of  a 
new  three-quarter 
length  coat. 

Either  a  Stuart  or  a 
cavalier  collar  may  be 
adopted  for  the  neck 
of  a  coat  with  a  loose 
front. 

The  full,  rippling 
skirt  of  a  moderately 
long,  double-breasted 
coat  marks  it  as  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  mode. 

The  Stuart  collar 
and  the  bolero  jacket 
have  been  given  a  new 
lease  of  life. 

The  revived  bolero 
jacket  is  very  short, 
either  notched  or 
straight  at  the  back, 
and  the  neck  comple¬ 
tion  is  very  fanciful. 

A  stylish  short  cape 
may  be  varied  by  a 
deep  collar  with  a 
notched  back  and  a 
full  neck  frill,  or  by 
a  Stuart  collar  shaped 
in  points  or  slashes. 

The  Medici  collar 
cut  in  one  with  a  gored 
cape  will  admit  of  bat¬ 
tlements. 

An  1830  fashion  is 
recalled  by  the  neck  of 
a  full  evening  bodice. 

The  military  turn¬ 
down  collar  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  neck  finish  for 
plain,  round  or  point¬ 
ed  basques,  and  both 
styles  are  again  in 
vogue. 

The  short  skirt  of  a 

single-breasted  round  basque  has  a  pronounced  frill  at  the  back. 

Ornaments  suggestive  of  suspenders,  and  very  close  sleeves 
3 


with  mushroom  puffs  are  the  attractive  points  of  a  basque-waist. 

A  new  and  charming  effect  is  developed  in  a  low-cut  evening 
waist  by  a  front  drawn  in  diagonal  folds  across  the  figure  above 
the  waist-line,  a  slender  appearance  being  gained  at  that  point 
by  the  arrangement. 

Rounding  front  corners  and  a  much  reduced  mutton-leg 
sleeve  are  the  only  changes  noticed  in  a  double-breasted  basque. 
Mushroom-puff  sleeves  are  popular  for  evening  waists. 

A  mousquetaire  sleeve  is  overshadowed  by  a  mushroom  puff. 
A  favorite  sleeve  has  a  mushroom  puff  at  the  shoulder  and  a 
wrist  shaped  after  the  Venetian  style. 

Skirts  are  diminishing  in  width;  they  have  five  or  seven  gores, 
and  though  smooth  across  the  hips,  sweep  out  in  ripples  below. 
A  flowing  garment  with  long,  puff  sleeves,  a  deep  sailor-col¬ 
lar  and  square  neck 
may  serve  as  a  wrap¬ 
per  or  night-robe. 

Jacket  fronts  char¬ 
acterize  many  of  the 
new  costumes. 

In  the  basque  of  one 
costume  the  jacket 
fronts  are  made  with 
oblong  revers  and 
frame  full  fronts  with  a 
shallow,  pointed  yoke 
and  a  deep  girdle. 

In  another  the  jack¬ 
et  fronts  round  away 
from  full  fronts  that 
are  likewise  girdled 
with  a  deep  ceinture. 

A  long  coat  back 
rolled  in  box-plaits 
contrasts  stylishly  with 
a  short,  pointed  front 
in  the  basque  of  a  se¬ 
verely  fashioned  cos¬ 
tume. 

A  fanciful  effect  is 
produced  in  the  basque 
of  a  costume  by  a 
slashed  front-ornament 
through  which  the  ful¬ 
ness  escapes. 

The  basque  of  a  very 
stylish  costume  sug¬ 
gests,  by  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  its  neck,  a  me¬ 
diaeval  fashion.  Mous¬ 
quetaire  sleeves  that 
break  out  in  puffs  near 
the  shoulder  are  strik¬ 
ing  features  of  the 
same  basque. 

Deep,  wrinkled  gir¬ 
dles  and  pointed  bod¬ 
ice-belts  are  among 
the  new  accessories. 

The  length  of  close- 
fitting  sleeves  is  les¬ 
sened  in  effect  by  flar¬ 
ing  cuffs,  either  round 
or  pointed. 

Wrist  ruffles,  when 
dainty  effect  of  a  basque, 


Figure  No.  292  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Cape. — The  pattern  is  No.  8767,  price 
Is.  or  25  cents. — (For  Description  see  Page  700.) 


full  enough,  not  only  add  to  the 


but  give  the  hand  a  smaller  and  fairer  appearance. 
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Figure  No.  292 T.— LADIES’  CAPE. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  699.) 

Figure  No.  292  T. — This  illustrates  a  Ladies’  cape.  The  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is 
No.  8767  and 
costs  Is.  or  25 
cents,  is  in  ten 
sizes  l'or  ladies 
from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  is 
again  pictured 
on  page  722. 

This  cape  is 
quite  distingue, 
with  its  Marie 
Stuart  and  fancy 
sailor- c  o  1 1  a  r  s. 

The  material 
here  illustrated 
is  dark-brown 
velvet,  and  a 
handsome  deco¬ 
ration  is  arrang¬ 
ed  with  jet  Van¬ 
dykes  and  bands 
of  chinchilla  fur 
in  two  widths. 

The  cape  is  on 
the  circular  or¬ 
der  and  is  form¬ 
ed  in  two  Haring 
box-plaits  at  the 
back,  the  shap¬ 
ing  causing  it  to 
hang  in  deep 
flutes  elsewhere. 

The  sailor  collar 
is  curved  over 
the  shoulders 
and  is  deepened 
toward  the  sides 
both  front  and 
back.  The  Marie 
Stuart  collar, 
which  is  in  six 
sections,  forms  a 
series  of  points 
at  its  outer  edge 
and  flares  be¬ 
comingly.  A 
standing  collar 
and  frill  may  pro¬ 
vide  the  neck 
completion. 

Velvet  and 
brocade  make 
rich-looking 
capes,  but  less 
expensive  fab¬ 
rics  are  equally 
appropriate. 

Plumes,  fur 
and  ribbon  trim 
the  small  velvet 
hat. 


- ♦ - 

Figure  No.  293  T. 

—LADIES’ 

OUTDOOR  TOI¬ 
LETTE. 

(For  Illustration  see 
this  Pase.) 

Figure  No. 

293  T. — This  il¬ 
lustrates  a  Ladies’  coat  and  skirt.  The  coat  pattern,  which  is 
No.  8772  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies 
from  thirty  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  is  again  shown 


on  page  724.  The  skirt  pattern,  which  is  No.  8650  and  costs 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty  to  thir¬ 
ty-six  inches,  waist  measure,  and  is  also  pictured  on  its  label. 
The  air  of  this  toilette,  comprising  a  coat  of  black  Astrakhan 

and  a  skirt  of 
rich  black  moire 
antique,  is  de¬ 
lightfully  sea¬ 
sonable.  The 
coat  is  very  de¬ 
sirable  for  furs 
and  other  heavy 
Winter  fabrics. 
It  clings  closely 
to  the  figure  at 
the  back  and 
sides,  where  it 
ripples  in  the 
skirt  at  each  side 
of  coat-laps 
formed  below 
the  center  seam. 
The  fronts  are 
loose  and  lap 
widely,  the  clos¬ 
ing  being  made 
at  the  left  side 
with  button¬ 
holes  and  Astra¬ 
khan  buttons  be¬ 
low  pointed  re- 
vers  in  which  the 
fronts  are  turned 
back  from  the 
tnroat.  At  the 
neck  is  a  turn¬ 
down  collar  hav¬ 
ing  a  gored  in¬ 
side  portion  and 
an  outside  por¬ 
tion  consisting 
of  a  standing 
section  to  the 
upper  edge  of 
which  a  deep 
turn-over  por¬ 
tion  is  joined. 
The  sleeves  are 
in  two-seam  leg- 
o’- mutton  style, 
with  the  correct 
flare  due  to  gath¬ 
ers  at  the  top ; 
they  are  com¬ 
pleted  with  up¬ 
turned  cuffs  that 
flare  fashionably 
and  are  curved 
to  form  points 
at  the  inside  and 
outside  of  the 
arm. 

The  skirt, 
which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  seven 
gores,  is  smooth- 
fitting  at  the 
front  and  sides, 
only  slight  un¬ 
dulations  being 
seen  below  the 
hips,  while  at 
the  back  it  hangs 
in  full  folds  that 
may  be  due  to 
gathers  or  plaits 
at  the  top. 

Fur  coats 
made  like  this 
are  very  popular,  and  there  are  rough  coatings  showing  boucles 
closely  grouped  on  the  surface  that  also  make  up  stylishly. 
{Descriptions  Continued  on  Page  703.) 


Figure  No.  293  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Outdoor  Toilette. — The  patterns  are  Ladies’  Double- 
Breasted  Goat  No.  8772,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents;  and  Skirt  No.  8650,  price 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. — (For  Description  see  this  Page.) 
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( Descriptions  Con¬ 
tinued  from 
Page  700.) 
Fancy  suitings 
of  fine  quality 
and  new  silk 
weaves  are  suit¬ 
able  for  the  ac- 
companying 
skirt. 

The  small  hat 
has  an  edge  trim¬ 
ming  of  ribbon 
loops,  the  deco¬ 
ration  being 
completed  by 
wide  ribbon. a  jet 
pin  and  a  bird’s 
head  and  im- 
peyan  aigrette. 


Figure  No.  294  T. 

—LADIES’ 
VISITING  COS¬ 
TUME. 

(For  Illustration 

see  this  Page. ) 

Figure  No. 
294T.— This 
represents  a  La¬ 
dies’  costume. 
The  pattern, 
which  is  No. 
8794  and  costs 
Is.  8d.  or  40 
cents,  is  in  thir¬ 
teen  sizes  for  la¬ 
dies  from  twen¬ 
ty-eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  is 
shown  in  four 
views  on  page 
704  of  this  mag¬ 
azine. 

This  costume 
displays  the 
bolero  jacket- 
fronts  that  are 
among  the  most 
admired  of  the 
season’s  innova¬ 
tions.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  ma¬ 
terials  here  il¬ 
lustrated  is  very 
handsome,  em¬ 
bracing  novelty 
goods  showing 
rich  green  tones, 
black  velvet  and 
white  silk.  The 
fancy  waist  is 
accurately  fitted 
at  the  back  and 
sides  and  may 
be  made  up  with 
a  back  seamless 
at  the  center  or 
having  a  center 
seam,  according 
to  preference. 
Full  fronts  of 
the  silk  gathered 
at  the  top  and 
bottom  and 
closed  at  the 


Figure  No.  294  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Visiting  Costume. — The  pattern  is  No.  8794.  price 

Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


center  appear  attractively  between  bolero  fronts,  the  fanciful 
outline  of  which  is  emphasized  by  a  band  of  mink  fur  headed  by 
a  row  of  jet  gimp.  A  velvet  girdle  surrounds  the  waist;  it  is 


laid  at  the  ends 
in  upturning, 
overlapping 
plaits  thatspread 
toward  the  front 
and  it  is  closed 
at  the  back  un¬ 
der  a  loop-bow. 
The  velvet  is 
also  formed  into 
an  ornamental 
stock  that  cov¬ 
ers  the  standing 
collar,  a  bow 
with  pointed 
ends  being  fast¬ 
ened  over  the 
ends.  The  one- 
seamleg-o’-mut- 
ton  sleeves  are 
gathered  at  the 
top,  where  they 
stand  out  in  styl¬ 
ish  short,  puffs 
and  are  fashion¬ 
ably  close  be¬ 
low  the  elbow ; 
the  wrist  trim¬ 
ming  of  jet  gimp 
and  passemen¬ 
terie  and  mink 
bands  is  very 
effective. 

The  skirt  is 
an  extremely 
graceful  shape,, 
comprising  five 
gores.  It  is  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  back, 
flutes  resulting 
from  the  shap¬ 
ing  being  visible 
at  the  sides,  and 
the  side-front 
seams  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  mink 
band  between 
rows  of  gimp. 

There  is  a  dis- 
tinctiveairabout 
this  costume 
that  will  be  best 
brought  out  by 
combinations  of 
velvet  with  zibe- 
line,  broadcloth, 
rich  silken  tex¬ 
tures  and  other 
seasonable  fab¬ 
rics.  Trimmings 
that  harmonize 
best  with  the 
materials  should 
be  chosen, braid, 
velvet  bands  and 
fancy  ribbons 
affording  a  vari¬ 
ety  from  which 
to  select.  A 
rich  carriage 
gown  was  pat¬ 
terned  after  this 
mode  in  mul¬ 
berry  velvet, 
with  silk  in  a 
vivid  rose  tint 
for  the  full  fronts 
and  the  girdle 
heavily  jetted. 

Black  lace  edging  frilled  about  the  boleros  partially  veils  the  silk. 

The  velvet  turban  shows  a  fur  and  gimp  decoration  to  match 
the  costume,  supplemented  by  ribbon  loops  and  an  aigrette. 
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LADIES’  COSTUME,  CONSISTING-  OF  A  FANCY  WAIST  THAT 
MAY  BE  MADE  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  A  CENTER- 
BACK  SEAM,  AND  A  FIVE-GORED  SKIRT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8794. — By  referring  to  figure  No.  294  T  ir  this  number 
of  The  Delineator,  this  costume  may  be  seen  dif¬ 
ferently  made  up. 

The  bolero  fronts,  girdle  and  sleeves  of  this  cos¬ 
tume  express  new  ideas  that  are  well  illustrated  in 
the  present  combination  of  novelty  wool  goods, 


8794 


8794 


8794 

Front  View,. 


Ladies’  Costume,  Consisting  of  a  Fancy  Waist 

THAT  MAY  BE  MADE  WlTH  OR  WITHOUT 

A  Center-Back  Seam,  and  a 
Five-Gored  Skirt. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.  > 

figured  silk  and  black  satin,  a  black  satin  ribbon 
stock  and  passementerie  contributing  stylish  gar¬ 
niture,  The  waist  has  a  smooth  back  without  a 
seam  at  the  center,  but  the  pattern  provides  for 
a  back  having  a  center  seam,  and  the  adjust¬ 
ment  is  made  close  at  the  sides  and  back  by 
under-arm  and  side-back  gores  and  a  curving 
center  seam.  The  full  fronts  of  figured  silk  are 
arranged  over  fitted  lining-fronts  closed  at  the 
center  and  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom ; 
they  droop  slightly  over  a  satin  girdle,  which  is 
laid  in  two  upturned  plaits  that  are  broadest  at 
the  front  and  taper  toward  the  back,  where  the 
girdle  is  closed  under  a  stylish  loop-bow  of  the 
satin.  Bolero  fronts,  that  are  shaped  fancifully 
at  their  lower  front  corners  and  tastefully  bordered  with  passe¬ 
menterie,  are  included  in  the  shoulder,  arm’s-eye  and  under-arm 
seams;  the  boleros  may  have  plain  lower  front  corners  if 
a  fanciful  outline  is  not  desired,  as  shown  in  the  small  fronl 


view.  The  one-seam  leg-o ’-mutton  sleeves  are  arranged  over 
two-seam  linings  and  are  gathered  at  the  upper  edge ;  they 
stand  out  in  short  puffs  at  the  top  and  fit  closely  below,  and 
are  finished  at  the  wrists  with  a  band  of  passementerie.  The 
standing  collar  is  covered  with  a  wrinkled  stock  of  ribbon 
formed  in  a  stylish  bow  at  the  back. 

The  five-gored  skirt  is  gathered 
at  the  back  and  shows  a  smooth 
effect  at  the  top  across  the  front 
and  sides.  Below  the  hips  and  at 
the  back  it  spreads  in  flute-like 
folds  and  expands  fashionably  at 
the  foot,  where  it  measures  five 
yards  and  an  eighth  round  in  the 
medium  sizes.  Those  who  like  a 
more  exaggerated  flare  may  wear 
under  the  skirt 
Boned  Petti¬ 
coat-Skirt  No. 
8757,  shown  on 
another  page  of 
this  magazine, 
or  a  small  bus¬ 
tle  ;  the  effect 
without  either 
is.  however,  also 
correct. 

The  costume 
is  highly  favor¬ 
able  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  is 
commended  for 
all  sorts  of  sea- 
sonable  wmol 
goods,  plain 
cloth  and  silk 
or  wool  goods, 
with  glace  taffe¬ 
ta  or  plain  satin 
for  the  girdle 
and  full  fronts. 
A  ribbon  stock, 
fur  or  jetted, 
spangled,  bead 
ed  or  embroid¬ 
ered  bands  are 
appropriate  for 
decoration. 

We  have  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8794 
in  thirteen  sizes 
for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to 
forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure. 
For  a  lady  of 
medium  size, 
the  costume  re¬ 
quires  six  yards 
and  three- 
fourths  of  dress 
goods  forty 
inches  wide, 
with  a  yard  and 
a  fourth  of  fancy 
silk  twenty 
inches  wide,  and 
seven-eighths  of 
a  yard  of  black 
satin  twenty 
inches  wide.  Of 
one  material,  it 
requires  twelve 
yards  and  three- 
fourths  twenty- 
two  inches  wide, 
or  nine  yards 

and  five-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  eight  yards  and  a  half 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  seven  yards  and  a  half  forty-four 
inches  wide,  or  six  yards  and  a  half  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


8794 

Back  View. 
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Figure  No.  295T. — LADIES’  TAILOR- 
MADE  SUIT. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  295  T  —This  consists  of 
a  Ladies’  basque  and  skirt.  The  basque 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8792  and  costs 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes 
for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  is  also 
shown  on  page  727.  The  skirt  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8(572  and  costs  Is.  3d. 
or  30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist 
measure,  and  may  be  seen  again  on 
its  accompanying  label. 

A  collar  and  cuff  facings  of  black  vel¬ 
vet  relieve  the  severity  of  this  tailor- 
made  suit,  which  is  here  pictured  made 
of  novelty  goods  in  a  close,  fanciful 
weave  anil  showing  subdued  blues  and 
greens  in  the  coloring.  The  basque 
shows  the  precision  of  adjustment  that 
is  a  feature  of  tailor-made  garments, 
and  extra  widths  allowed  below  the 
waist-line  of  the  midale  three  seams 
are  underfolded  in  plaits  to  produce 
outstanding  flutes.  The  fronts  are 
closed  in  the  regular  double-breasted 
style  with  button-holes  and  bone  but¬ 
tons  and  are  reversed  above  the  clos¬ 
ing  in  large  lapels  that  form  notches 
with  the  rolling  coat-collar.  Below 
the  closing  the  fronts  separate  slightly 
and  their  lower  corners  are  rounded 
nicely.  The  fulness  of  the  one-seam 
leg-o’ -mutton  sleeves  flares  in  a  puff 
above  the  elbow  and  the  effect  be¬ 
low  is  stylishly  close.  In  place  of  the 
chemisette  provided  by  the  pattern,  a 
linen  chemisette  supplemented  by  a 
black  satin  band-bow  is  worn.  Ma¬ 
chine-stitching  gives  a  correct  finish 
to  the  basque. 

The  skirt,  which  consists  of  five 
gores,  shows  a  stylish  flare  toward  the 
lower  edge.  Plaits  or  gathers  collect 
the  fulness  at  the  back,  and  deep  flutes 
are  visible  below  the  hips. 

The  heather  mixtures  make  admir¬ 
able  tailor  suits  and  broadcloth  ranks 
high  in  the  list  of  suitable  materials. 
Velvet  facings  are  sometimes  added 
and  braid  decorations  are  approved 
by  those  who  do  not  favor  a  simple 
machine-stitched  completion. 

Plumes  and  ribbon  lend  coquettish 
grace  to  the  velvet  hat. 


LAD!  If  S’  COSTUME,  WITH  SEVEN- 
GO  RED  SKIRT.  (To  be  Made  with 
a  High  Neck  and  Full-Length 
Mousquetaire  Sleeves  or  with  a 
Square  Neck  and  Elbow  Mousque¬ 
taire  Sleeves) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  706.) 

No.  8803.— By  referring  to  figure 
No.  297  T  in  this  magazine,  this  cos¬ 
tume  may  be  observed  differently  de¬ 
veloped. 

The  mousquetaire  sleeves,  full  yoke 
and  fancy  Bertha  are  the  special  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  costume,  which  may  be 
made  with  a  Pompadour  neck  and 
elbow  mousquetaire  sleeves  or  with  a 
high  neck  and  full-length  mousquetaire 
sleeves.  The  present  combination  em¬ 
braces  fawn  wool  goods  and  dark-blue 
velvet 
and  side; 


Figure  No.  295  T.— This  illustrates  Ladies’  Tailor-Made  Suit.— The  patterns  are  Ladies’ 
Double-Breasted  Basque  No.  8792,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents;  and  Skirt 
No.  8(572,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


a  fawn  wool  e*oods  tintl  d&rk-bluG  .  .  ,  , 

t  and  silk.  The  basque  is  accurately  adjusted  at  the  back  and  is  extended  in  postilion  fashion  at  the  back  while  arching 

ides  bv  a  center  seam  and  under-arm  and  side-back  seams  stylishly  over  the  hips;  two  deep,  outstanding  ffutes  that  result 
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entirely  from  the  shaping  appear  in  the  skirt  portion  at  the  cen¬ 
ter.  Lining  fronts  fitted  by  double  bust  darts  and  closed  at 
the  center  support  surplice  fronts  that  lap  in  the  usual  way 
below  the  bust  and  are  disposed  in  soft,  diagonal  folds  by 
gathers  at  the  shoulder  edges  and  forward-turning,  overlapping 
plaits  at  the  bottom  back  of  the  front  edges.  The  fronts  are 
shaped  at  the  top  to  accommodate  a  Pompadour  yoke,  which 
extends  in  similar  outline  on 
the  backs  and  is  drawn  into 
full  folds  by  gathers  at  the 
upper  and  lower  edges.  The 
yoke  is  outlined  by  a  smooth, 
fanciful  Bertha  in  two  sec¬ 
tions  having  square  ends 
that  flare  at  the  front  and 
back.  The  Bertha  is  curved 
to  fall  in  points  on  the  front 
and  back  of  the  sleeves  and 
is  decorated  with  a  row  of 
passementerie  arranged  along 
its  upper  edge.  The  grace¬ 
ful  mousquetaire  sleeves  are 
gathered  at  the  top  to  stand 
out  in  a  short  puff  and  are 
wrinkled  below  by  gathers 
along  the  side  edges ;  they 
are  mounted  on  smooth,  coat¬ 
shaped  linings  and  are  plainly 
completed  at  the  wrists.  The 


8803 


Front  View. 


neck  is  finished  with  a  standing  collar  over  which  a  velvet  rib¬ 
bon  stock  is  drawn,  a  rosette  ornamenting  the  stock  at  the  back. 
The  lower  edge  of  the  basque  in  front  of  the  side  seams  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  wrinkled  ribbon,  a  fancy  button  being  tacked  over 
each  end.  The  sleeves  are  cut  off  at  the  elbow  and  the  yoke 
omitted  and  the  backs  and  lining  fronts  are  cut  away  to  render 
the  costume  appropriate  for  ceremonious  evening  wear. 


The  skirt  consists  of  seven  gores  and  is  gathered  at  the  back 
to  hang  in  full,  rolling  folds;  graceful  flutes  are  seen  below  the 
hips  and  the  skirt  flares  toward  the  lower  edge,  which  measures 
four  yards  and  a  half  in  the  medium  sizes.  The  placket  is  made 
at  the  center  seam  and  the  skirt  is  sewed  to  a  belt.  Boned 
Petticoat-Skirt  No.  8757,  shown  elsewhere  in  this  magazine, 
or  a  small  bustle  worn  under  the  skirt  will  give  a  more  decided 
,  flare,  but  these  disteuders  are  not  necessary  to  a  good  effect. 

Soft  silken  or  woollen  materials  will  display  the  graceful 
lines  of  this  costume  most  advantageously.  Becoming  col¬ 
ors,  in  day  or  evening  tints,  according  to  the  intended  use, 
will  be  selected,  with  contrasting  velvet  as  a  combination  fab¬ 
ric.  Ribbon  and  passementerie  will  provide  fitting  garniture. 


Side- Rack  View. 

Ladies  Costume,  with  Seven-Gored  Skirt.  (To  be  Made  with  a 
High  Neck  and  Full-Length  Mousquetaire  Sleeves  or  with 
a  Square  Neck  and  Elbow  Mousquetaire  Sleetrs.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  705.) 

We  have  pattern  No.  8803  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  garment  calls  for  seven  yards  and  a  half  of 
dress  goods  forty  inches  wide,  with  a  yard  of  velvet  and  three- 
eighths  of  a  yard  of  silk  each  twenty  inches  wide.  Of  one 
material,  it  requires  thirteen  yards  and  a  fourth  twenty- two 
inches  wide,  or  nine  yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  eight  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  seven 
yards  and  an  eighth  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  six  yards  and  a 
fourth  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


Figure  No.  296  T.— LADIES’  OPERA  WRAP. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  707.) 

Figure  No.  290  T. — This  illustrates  a  Ladies’  circular  wrap. 
The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8799  and  costs  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents,  is 
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-n  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure,  aud  is  portrayed  differently  developed  on  page  718  of 
this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

Richness  coupled  with  simplicity 
is  seen  in  this  wrap,  which  is  here 
shown  made  of  violet  velvet,  hand¬ 
somely  lined  with  maize  brocade, 
and  with  llama  fur  for  the  inside 
of  the  collar.  The  wrap  is  made 
with  a  center  seam  and  envelops 
the  figure  in  ripples  that  result 
from  the  circular  shaping.  It  is  fit¬ 
ted  on  the  shoulders  by  darts  and 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  wrap 
falls  a  short  ripple  cape,  also  in 
circular  style,  with  a  center  seam. 

The  cape  is  bordered  with  a  deep 
band  of  llama  fur  and  white  silk- 
cord  Vandykes  are  arranged  on  it, 
point  downward,  at  the  top.  About 
the  neck  rises  a  stylish  bolero  collar 
that  rolls  in  the  characteristically 
becoming  fashion.  The  collar  may 
have  the  seams  left  open  to  give  a 
slashed  effect,  or  a  plaited  ruff  may 
provide  the  neck  completion. 

Satin  or  velvet  brocade  in  even¬ 
ing  tints  or  in  rich  dark  hues  will 
be  chosen  for  evening  wraps,  the 
lining  being  of  a  silken  texture  in  a 
delicate,  harmonizing  t  nt,  or  of  er¬ 
mine  fur.  The  mode  is  also  suitable 
for  street  wraps  of  diagonal,  black 
brocade  or  satin  or  rough  cloaking. 

The  tiny  jet  capote  is  ornamented 
with  an  aigrette  fixed  directly  in 
front. 


LADIES’  COSTUME,  HAVING  A 
THREE-PIECE  SKIRT.  (To  Be 
M  ade  with  a  Flaring  Collar  or  a 
Plain  Standing  Collar.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  70S.) 

No.  8758. — Another  pretty  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  costume  is  shown  at 
figure  No.  299  T  in  this  magazine. 

Green  faced  cloth  is  here  pictured 
in  the  costume,  and  machine-stitch¬ 
ing  provides  the  finish.  The  skirt 
is  circular  at  the  front  and  sides 
and  is  smoothly  fitted  at  the  top  by 
two  darts  over  each  hip  ;  the  two 
back-gores  are  gathered  across  the 
top  and  fall  in  full  folds  to  the  lower 
edge.  Shallow  ripples  appear  at 
the  sides  below  the  hips.  The  skirt 
measures  nearly  four  yards  and  a 
half  at  the  foot  in  the  medium  sizes. 

Three  rows  of  machine-stitching 
finish  the  skirt  a  short  distance  from 
the  lower  edge  and  are  carried  up 
in  a  point  at  each  of  the  fronts  to 
give  an  ornamental  effect.  The 
placket  is  finished  above  the  center 
seam  and  a  belt  completes  the  top. 

This  skirt  may  be  worn  with  Boned 
Petticoat-Skirt  No.  8757,  illustrated 
elsewhere  in  this  magazine,  or  with 
a  small  bustle,  although  neither  is 
actually  required,  serving  only  to 
intensify  the  flare. 

The  basque  extends  to  coat- 
basque  depth  at  the  back  and  sides, 
where  it  is  well  fitted  by  a  center 
seam  and  under-arm  and  side-back 
gores.  Extra  widths  allowed  on 
tho  front  edges  of  the  under-arm 
gores  below  the  waist-line  are  turned 
under  and  arranged  in  an  under¬ 
folded,  backward-turning  plait  at  each  side,  and  similar  widths 
allowed  below  the  waist-line  of  the  middle  three  seams  are 


underfolded  in  box-plaits  that  form  outstanding  flutes.  The 
fronts  are  short  and  are  shaped  by  single  bust  darts ;  they  form 


Figure  No.  296  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Opera  Wrap. — The  pattern  is  No.  8799,  price 

Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 

(For  Description  gee  Page  706.) 

a  point  at  the  lower  edge  below'  the  closing,  which  is  made  diag¬ 
onally  from  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  center  at  the  throat  to  the 
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center  at  the  lower  edge  with  button-holes  and  oval  smoked-pearl 
buttons.  A  breast  pocket  finished  with  a  square-cornered  pock¬ 
et-lap  may  be  inserted  in  the  left  front.  The  neck  may  be  com¬ 
pleted  with  a  plain  standing  collar  or  with  a  large  flaring  collar 
having  square  ends.  The  large  collar  rolls  slightly  at  the  back 
and  deeply  in  front,  the  ends  flaring  sharply.  Mush¬ 
room  puffs  that  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  are  arranged  at  the  top  of  the  close-fitting 
coat-sleeves. 

The  best  selections  for  this  mode  will  be  the 
camel’s-hair  weaves,  boucle  suitings,  broadcloth, 
cheviot  or  other  textures  of  a  substantial  nature. 


8758 


Front  View: 

Ladies'  Costume,  jiavino  a  Three-Piece  Skirt.  (To  m- 
Made  with  a  Fearing  Collar  or  a  Plain 
Standing  Collar.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  707.) 


This  graceful  and  youthful-looking  costume  is  here  shown 
developed  in  a  combination  of  plum-colored  zibeline  figured 
in  white  and  white  faille  Prineeaxe,  The  basque  has  sur¬ 
plice  fronts  that  are  lapped  in  the  usual  way  and  disposed  in 
diagonal  folds  by  gathers  at  the  shoulder  edges  and  overlapping 

plaits  at  the  bottom.  The  fionts 
are  shaped  in  Pompadour  outline 
and  above  them  appears  a  full  j  oke 
that  is  continued  in  similar  outline 
on  the  back,  which  is  fitted  by  the 
customary  seams  and  extends  in  a 
narrow  skirt  that  stands  out  in  two 
deep  flutes.  The  yoke  is  outlined 
by  a  Bertha  in  two  sections  that 
are  curved  over  the  shoulders 
and  flare  at  the  front  and  back. 
A  frill  of  lace  falls  from  the  ends 
and  lower  edges  of  the  Bertha, 
drooping  softly  on  the  sleeves, 
which  are  in  mousquetaire  style 
and  stand  out  in  short  puffs  at  the 
top.  Narrow  bead  trimming  forms 
an  attractive  heading  for  the  frill 
and  also  for  the  Bertha.  A  lace 
frill  falls  over  the  standing  collar, 
and  ribbons  drawn  about  the  lower 
edge  of  the  waist  in  front  of  the  side 
seams  are  bowed  over  the  closing. 
The  skirt  has  seven  gores  and 
shows  the  fash¬ 
ionable  distend¬ 
ed  effect  at  the 
bottom.  Gath¬ 
ers  mass  the  ful¬ 
ness  at  the  back, 
anil  below  the 
hips  appear  rip¬ 
ples.  The  trim¬ 
ming  at  the  foot 
consists  of  two 
bands  of  the  silk 
edged  with  bead 
trimming  and 
separated  by  a 
row  of  insertion. 

For  evening 
wear  the  cos¬ 
tume  may  be 
made  with  a 
square  neck  and 
elbow  sleeves, 
moire,  antique , 
plain  or  figured 
and  in  evening 
tints  being  ex¬ 
quisite  for  this 
purpose.  For 
street  wear  all 
seasonable 
goods  are  suit¬ 
able. 


LADIES’  COS¬ 
TUME,  CON¬ 
SISTING  OF  A 
WAIST  CLOSED 
AT  TIIE  LEFT 
SIDE  AND  A 
SEVEN-CORED 
SKIRT 

PLAITED  AT 
THE  BACK. 


We  have  pattern  No.  8758  in  thirteen  sizes 
for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure.  To  make  the  costume  for  a  lady 
of  medium  size,  needs  eleven  yards  and  seven- 
eighths  of  goods  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or 
eight  yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  seven  yards  and  a  half  thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  six  yards  and  a  fourth  forty-four 
inches  wide,  or  five  yards  and  five-eighths  fifty 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  8d.  or  40 
cents. 


Figure  No.  207  T. —  LADIES’  COSTUME. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  70S).) 

Figure  No.  207  T. — This  represents  a  Ladies’ 
costume.  The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8803  and  costs  Is.  8d.  or 
40  cents,  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  for¬ 
ty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  is  differently  pictured  on  page 
700  of  this  magazine. 


-  ((For  Illustrations 

°4UJ  see  Page  710.) 

Hide- Back  View. 

No.  8759.— 
By  referring  to 

figure  1)80  in  this  magazine,  this  costume  may  be  again  seen. 

The  costume  is  charming  in  style,  and  its  salient  points 
are  here  brought,  out  prominently  by  a  combination  of  golden- 
brown  zibeline  and  dark-brown  velvet.  The  skirt  is  com- 
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posed  of  seven  gores ;  it  is  smooth- 
iitting  at  the  top  of  the  front  and 
ddes  and  shows  slight  ripples  be¬ 
low  the  hips,  while  two  backward¬ 
turning  plaits  at  each  side  of  the 
placket  collect  the  fulness  at  the 
back,  the  plaits  flaring  in  pronounced 
flutes.  The  width  is  moderate,  the 
lower  edge  measuring  four  yards 
and  a  half  round  in  the  medium 
sizes.  A  belt  completes  the  top. 
The  skirt  is  adapted  for  wear  with 
Boned  Petticoat- Skirt  No.  8757, 
shown  in  this  number  of  The  De¬ 
lineator,  or  with  a  small  bustle, 
and  may  also  be  worn  without 
either. 

The  waist  is  supported  by  a  lin¬ 
ing  fitted  by  double  bust  darts  and 
the  usual  seams  and  closed  at  the 
center  of  the  front.  The  back  is 
smooth  at  the  top  but  has  fulness 
below  plaited  to  a  point  at  the  lower 
edge.  The  front,  which  is  closed 
along  the  left  shoulder  and  under¬ 
arm  seams,  is  also  plain  at  the  top 
and  its  fulness  below  is  drawn  to 
the  center  and  collected  in  gathers 
at  the  lower  edge.  The  fulness  in 
the  front  puffs  out  prettily  between 
slashes  in  a  fanciful  ornament  that 
has  the  effect  of  a  Bertha  at  the 
top.  The  ornament  is  shaped  in  a 
V  at  the  center  and  falls  in  square 
tabs  over  the  sleeves;  below  the 
bust  it  is  hollowed  to  form  three 
straps.  Under- arm  gores  give  a 
smooth  effect  at  the  sides.  A  vel¬ 
vet  ribbon  belt  formed  in  outstand¬ 
ing  loops  at  the  back  follows  the 
bottom  of  the  waist,  and  the  velvet 
ribbon  stock  covering  the  standing 
collar,  which  closes  at  the  left  side, 
is  arranged  to  correspond.  The 
one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are 
close-fitting  to  above  the  elbow  and 
have  gathered  fulness  puffing  out  at 
the  top.  They  have  coat-shaped 
linings  and  are  completed  with  up¬ 
turned  flaring  cuffs  that  are  shaped 
in  two  points  at  the  back  of  the 
arm.  where  they  are  deepest.  A 
row  of  gimp  decorates  all  the  edges 
of  the  culfs  and  the  waist  ornament. 

Combinations  will  best  bring  out 
the  pleasing  characteristics  of  this 
costume.  Carriage  gowns  or  sim¬ 
ple  afternoon  costumes  may  be 
made  up  after  the  pattern  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  materials  used.  Passe¬ 
menterie,  lace  bands  and  ribbon 
will  form  the  usual  trimmings. 
An  artistic  gown  was  fashioned  by 
this  mode  from  broadcloth  of  finest 
quality  and  velvet.  The  cloth  was 
of  a  delicate  blue-gray  tint  beauti¬ 
fully  offset  by  an  olive  tone  in  the 
velvet.  Spangle  gimp  decorated  the 
velvet  accessories  and  t  he  waist  and 
neck  ribbons  were  ivory-white. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8759  in 
thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twen¬ 
ty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium 
size,  the  costume  requires  seven ' 
yards  and  a  fourth  of  dress  goods 
forty  inches  wide,  with  seven- 
eighths  of  a  yard  of  velvet  twenty 
inches  wide.  Of  one  material,  it 
calls  for  eleven  yards  and  a  fourth 


Figure  No.  297  T.- 


•This  illustrates  Ladies’  Costume. — The  pattern  is  No.  8803,  price  Is.  8d. 
or  40  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  708.) 


twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  nine  yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty 
inches  wide,  or  eight  yards  and  a  half  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or 


six  yards  and  five-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  five  yards  and 
a  half  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 
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Figure  No.  298  T.— LADIES’  DAY  RECEPTION  TOILETTE. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  711.) 

Figure  No.  298  T. — This  consists  of  a  Ladies'  1830  waist  and 
nine-gored  skirt.  The  waist  pattern,  which  is  8765  and  costs 
Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  thirty  to  forty- 
two  inches,  bust  measure,  and  is  shown  in  three  views  on 
page  730.  The  skirt  pattern,  which  is  No.  8735  and  costs 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty  to 
thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure,  and  is  also  pictured  on  its 
accompanying  label. 

This  is  a  charming  mode  for  afternoon  receptions,  concerts 
and  other  functions  of  like  nature.  A  rich  silk  figured  in  the 
lovely  warp-printed  effect  in  green  and  rose  tints  was  selected 
for  the  toilette  in  the  present  instance,  with  olive-green 


8759 


Front  View. 

Ladies’  Costume,  Consisting  of  a  Waist  Closed  at  the  Lift 
Side  and  a  Seven-Gored  Skirt  Plaited  at  the  Back. 


(For  Description  see  Page  708.) 


velvet  and  cream  lace  net  over  light-green  silk  in  combination. 

The  skirt,  has  nine  gores  and  is  highly  commendable  for  nar¬ 
row-width  materials.  It  fits  smoothly  at  the  top  of  the  front 
and  sides,  ripples  gracefully  below  the  hips  and  has  gathered 
fulness  at  the  back.  A  frill  of  lace  put  on  to  form  a  self-head¬ 
ing  prettily  decorates  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 

The  basque-waist  is  in  the  quaint  1830  style  and  is  closed  at 
the  back.  It  is  slightly  pointed  at  the  center  of  the  back  and 
front  and  has  a  full  front  and  full  backs  gathered  at  the  top  and 
drawn  by  a  double  row  of  shirrings  at  the  bottom,  the  front 
drooping  slightly.  A  high-necked,  close-fit  ling  lining  supports 
the  front  and  back,  above  which  the  lining  is  covered  with  a 
yoke  facing  of  plain  silk  overlaid  with  lace  net.  Mushroom 
puffs  of  figured  silk  are  arranged  on  the  coat-shaped  sleeves,  the 
upper  edges  of  the  puffs  being  continuous  with  those  of  the 
front  and  backs.  Above  the  puffs  the  sleeves  are  faced  with 
the  silk  overlaid  with  lace  net  to  correspond  with  the  yoke  fac¬ 
ing  and  a  frill  of  lace  edging  emphasizes  the  1830  effect.  Lace 


frills  also  trim  the  wrists  of  the  sleeves,  which  are  shaped  in 
Venetian  points.  Straps  pass  over  the  shoulders  and  lace  Van¬ 
dykes  flare  over  the  standing  collar  finishing  the  neck.  The 
waist  is  pleasing  for  evening  wear  when  made  with  a  low 


neck  and  short  mushroom-puff 


sleeves. 

Admirers  of  the  1830 
styles  will  find  no  mode 
moresatisfactory  than  this. 
Faille  Princesse,  moire  an¬ 
tique,  peau  de  sole  and  a 
variety  of  satin  brocades 
are  rich  fabrics  eminently 
suited  to  the  waist ;  moire 
brocade  is  also  much  ad¬ 
mired  .  Fine  lace  and  pearl 
trimmings  are  in  keeping 
with  the  style. 


Figure  No.  299  T. — LA¬ 
DIES’  STREET  COS¬ 
TUME. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  715.) 

Figure  No.  299  T. — 
This  illustrates  a  Ladies’ 
costume.  The  pattern, 
which  is  8758  and  costs 
Is.  8d.  or  40  ceDts,  is  in 


8759 


Back  View. 


thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure,  and  is  differently  portrayed  on  page  708  of  this 
magazine. 

The  costume  as  here  pictured  made  of  mixed  cheviot,  with  a 
somewhat  elaborate  decoration  of  braid  and  Astrakhan,  will  be 
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much  admired  for  the  promenade.  The  skirt  is  in  three-piece  style, 
consisting  of  a  circular  portion  and  two  back-gores,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Fashion’s  latest  decree,  is  fit¬ 
ted  at  the  front  by  darts.  Below 
the  hips  graceful  undulations  are 
seen,  and  flutes  result  at  the  back 
from  gathers.  Braid  and  Astra¬ 
khan  are  attractively  disposed  at 
the  foot. 

The  basque  is  accurately  fitted 
by  single  bust  darts  and  the  usual 
seams,  and  back  of  the  under-arm 
seams  it  extends  to  jacket-basque 
depth,  while  the  fronts  are  short  and 
pointed.  Extra  widths  allowed  be¬ 
low  the  waist-line  of  the  middle 
three  seams  are  underfolded  in 
box-plaits,  and  extensions  allowed 
at  the  front  edges  of  the  under- arm 
gores  are  underfolded  in  backward¬ 
turning  plaits.  The  fronts  lap  widely 
and  are  closed  diagonally  with  but¬ 
tons  and  button-holes.  A  braided 
design  appears  along  the  front  edge 
of  the  right  front  and  at  the  upper 
corners  of  the  standing  collar.  The 
wrists  of  the  coat  sleeves,  which 
have  mushroom  puffs  at  the  top, 
are  also  trimmed  with  braid.  A 
row  of  coiled  braid  above  a  band  of 
Astrakhan  trims  the  bottom  of  the 
deeper  portion  of  the  basque  and  an 
Astrakhan  band  also  decorates  the 
free  edges  of  the  collar,  the  lower 
and  closing  edges  of  the  fronts  and 
the  wrists.  A  flaring  collar  may  be 
used  in  place  of  the  standing  collar. 

Fancy  suitings  showing  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  colors  will  develop 
effectively  in  this  way,  and  broad¬ 
cloth  will  also  be  favored  for  the 
mode.  Fur  bindings  and  passe¬ 
menterie  or  fancy  braid  will  afford 
a  decorative  completion  that  is 
highly  pleasing  and  stylish. 

The  felt  walking  hat  is  simply 
trimmed  with  plain  and  fancy 
ribbon. 

- - - 

LADIES’  COSTUME,  WITH  SEVEN- 

GORED  SKIRT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  716.) 

No.  8791. — This  costume  is  again 
illustrated  at  figure  D88  in  this  issue. 

Soft  woollen  goods  in  a  blue-gray 
shade  was  here  combined  with  blue- 
and-brown  changeable  silk.  The 
fanciful  basque  is  in  short,  rounding 
outline  at  the  front,  but  extends  at 
the  back  and  sides  in  a  short  skirt 
that  stands  out  in  stylish  flutes. 

It  is  accurately  adjusted  by  double 
bust  darts,  under-arm  and  side- 
back  gores  and  a  center  seam,  extra 
widths  allowed  below  the  waist-line 
of  the  middle  three  seams  being  un¬ 
derfolded  in  a  box-plait  at  the  center 
seam  and  in  a  forward-turning  plait 
at  each  side-back  seam.  The  short, 
full  fronts  are  gathered  at  their 
upper  and  lower  edges  at  each  side 
of  the  closing,  which  is  made  at 
the  center,  and  are  arranged  upon 
fitted  liuing-fronts.  A  girdle,  which 
is  laid  in  two  upturning  plaits  and 
included  in  the  right  under-arm 
seam  and  secured  at  the  correspond¬ 
ing  seam  at  the  left  side,  crosses  the 
full  fronts  below  Eton  fronts  having 
square  lower  corners.  The  Eton 
oblong  revers  above  the  bust  and  a 


free  edges.  The  standing  collar  closes  at  the  left  side  and  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  seam  with  it  is  a  shallow,  ornamental  front-yoke 


Figure  No.  298  T. — This  illustrates  Ladies’  Day  Reception  Toilette. — The  patterns  are  Ladies 
1820  Waist  No.  8765,  price  Is.  or  25  cents;  and  Skirt  No.  8735, 
price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  710.) 


fronts  are  folded  back  in 
row  of  gimp  trims  all  their 


that  is  pointed  at  the  lower  edge  and  falls  on  the  upper  part  of 

( Descriptions  Continued  on  Page  715.) 
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Figure  D  86.— LADIES’  GORED  CAPE. 

Figure  D  86.  — This  illustrates  a  Ladies’  cape.  The  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8778  and  costs  Is.  or  26  cents,  is  in  ten  sizes  for 
ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and 
may  be  seen  in  three  views  on  page  722  of  this  publication. 

Conspicuous  among  new  capes  is  this  novel  style,  which  is 
here  pictured  made  of  fine  quality  smooth  coating,  with  fur  for 
the  collar  and  machine-stitched  strappings  to  give  a  seasonable 
and  stylish  decorative  touch.  Nine  gores  are  comprised  in  the 
cape  and  all  are  extended  to  form  the  Medici  collar,  except  the 
center-back  gore,  which 
is  disposed  below  the  col¬ 
lar  in  a  box-plait  that  is 
concealed  at  the  top  by  a 
email  strap  and  expands 
gracefully  toward  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  collar  stands 
high  at  the  back  and  the 
seams  may  be  left  open 
to  give  a  slashed  effect. 

The  closing  is  made  at 
the  throat  with  a  pointed 
strap. 

Light  or  heavy  weight 
cloakings  may  be  selected 
for  a  cape  of  this  style 
and  a  handsome  silk  lining 
is  advised,  together  with 
fur,  for  the  collar.  The 
straps  may  be  omitted. 

A  handsome  bird  and 
velvet  adorn  the  felt  and 
velvet  hat. 

Figure  1)87.— CHILD’S  • 

TOILETTE. 

Figure  D87. — This 
illustrates  a  Child’s  coat, 
cap,  muff  and  leggings. 

The  coat  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8793  and  costs  lOd. 
or  20  cents,  is  in  eight 
sizes  for  children  from 
one-half  to  seven  years 
old,  and  is  differently  por¬ 
trayed  elsewhere.  The 
cap  pattern,  which  is  No. 

2989  and  costs  5d.  or  10 
cents,  is  in  four  sizes  for 
children  from  one  to  seven 
years  old.  The  muff  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No.  6613  and 
costs  5d.  or  10  cents,  is  in 
four  sizes  for  children, 
girls,  misses  and  ladies. 

The  pattern  for  the  leg¬ 
ging,  which  is  No.  7422 
and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents, 
is  in  seven  sizes  from  four 
to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Fleece-lined  drap  d'ite  in  a  pretty  violet  shade  was  chosen  for 
the  cap  and  coat,  with  Alaska  sable  for  the  muff  and  with  bands 
of  the  same  for  decoration.  Two  deep  fancy  collars  are  new 
features  of  the  coat,  quite  concealing  the  short  waist  to  which 
the  full  skirt  is  joined.  The  muff  is  of  moderate  size,  the  cap 
is  bordered  with  fur,  and  velvet  is  used  for  the  leggings. 

A  chic  ensemble  is  attained  in  children’s  outdoor  toilettes  by 
having  the  coat,  cap,  muff  and  leggings  of  the  same  hue,  the 
relief  note  being  given  by  the  trimming. 


Back  Views  of  Styles  Shown  on  Opposite  Page. 


legging  pattern,  which  is  No.  7422  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents, 
is  in  seven  sizes  from  four  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  shaping  of  this  coat  is  altogether  new  and  its  good 
features  are  well  brought  out  in  its  present  development  in 
prune  faced  cloth  and  velvet,  with  ribbon  for  a  neck  plaiting 
and  bands  of  gray  krimmer  for  decoration.  The  back  and  fronts, 
which  are  in  circular  shape,  have  plaited  fulness  at  the  center, 
the  shaping  causing  the  plaits  to  stand  out  in  a  graceful  manner. 
Full  sleeves  and  a  hood  that  extends  on  the  fronts  with  the 
effect  of  a  flat  collar  are  practical  features.  A  standing 
collar  finishes  the  neck.  The  leggings  are  of  velvet. 

The  hat  is  in  quaint  out¬ 
line  and  prettily  adorned 
with  ribbon. 


Figure  D  89.— GIRLS’ 
TOILETTE 

Figure  D  89. —This 
consists  of  a  Girls’  coat, 
dress,  cap  and  leggings. 
The  coat  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8806  and  costs 
lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in  six 
sizes  for  girls  from  four 
to  nine  years  old,  and  is 
shown  again  on  page  747. 
The  dress  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8626  and  costs  Is. 
or  25  cents,  is  in  eight 
sizes  for  girls  from  five 
to  twelve  years  of  age. 
The  Tam  O’Shanter  cap, 
which  is  No.  6009  and 
costs  5d.  or  10  cents,  is  in 
seven  sizes  from  six  to 
seven  and  a  half,  cap 
sizes,  or  from  nineteen 
inches  and  a  fourth  to 
twenty-three  inches  and 
three-fourths,  head  meas¬ 
ures.  The  legging  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No.  7422 
and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents, 
is  in  seven  sizes  from  four 
to  sixteen  years  old. 

Three  styles  of  collars 
are  features  of  this  coat, 
which  is  here  shown  made 
of  gray  Astrakhan,  and 
has  loose  fronts  that  lap 
broadly  and  close  at  the 
left  side  with  buttons  ar¬ 
ranged  in  pairs  above  the 
bust  and  at  the  waist-line. 
The  back  is  nicelv  fitted, 
and  a  cavalier  collar  is  at 
the  neck.  The  sleeves  are 
in  leg-o’-mutton  shape, 
and  pockets  are  inserted 
in  the  fronts. 

The  dress  of  plaid  goods 
The  cap  is  of  cloth  and  the  leg- 


Figure  1)88.— LITTLE  GIRLS’  TOILETTE. 
Figure  D  88.  —  This  illustrates  a  Little  Girls’  coat 


and 


leggings.  The  coat  pattern,  which  is  No.  8776  and  costs  lOd.  or 
20  cents,  is  in  eight  sizes  for  little  girls  from  two  to  nine  years 
old,  and  is  portrayed  differently  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The 


has  a  full  skirt  and  a  fancy  waist, 
gings  of  velvet. 

Figure  D  90.— BOYS’  SUIT. 

Figure  D  90. —This  illustrates  a  Boys’  coat,  trousers,  cap 
and  peggings.  The  coat  pattern,  which  is  No.  8069  and  costs  Is. 
or  25  cents,  is  in  ten  sizes  for  boys  from  seven  to  sixteen  years 
old.  The  trousers  pattern,  which  is  No.  3163  and  costs  7d.  or 
lo  cents,  is  in  eight  sizes  for  boys  from  three  to  ten  years  old. 
The  cap  pattern,  which  is  No.  3167  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents,  is 
in  six  sizes  from  six  and  one-fourth  to  seven  and  a  half,  cap 
sizes.  The  legging  pattern,  which  is  No.  3475  and  costs  7d. 
or  15  cents,  is  in  eight  sizes  for  boys  from  two  to  sixteen  years. 

Chinchilla  is  here  pictured  in  the  pilot  coat  and  cap  and  fancy 
cheviot  in  the  trousers,  which  are  met  by  the  leggings  of  leather. 
The  coat  may  be  worn  over  a  jacket  and  its  style  is  jaunty. 
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.Figure  No.  300  T. — LADIES’  N$G— 

LIGfi  GOWN. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  717.) 

Figure  No.  300  T. — This  illus¬ 
trates  a  Ladies’  neglige  gown,  wrap¬ 
per  or  night-dress.  The  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8788  and  costs  Is. 

6d.  or  35  cents,  is  in  ten  sizes  for 
ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  may 
be  seeu  again  on  page  732  of  this 
number  of  The  Delineator. 

The  gown  is  here  shown  made  of 
white  India  silk  and  lace  edging. 

The  back  hangs  free  from  the  neck, 
the  fulness  at  the  top  being  ar¬ 
ranged  to  give  the  effect  of  a  double 
box-plait.  The  right  front  is  shaped 
in  Pompadour  outline  at  the  neck 
and  meets  a  narrow  left  front  at 

the  left  side,  where  the  closing  is  made  to  a  desirable  depth ; 
1  below  the  closing  the  fronts  are  seamed,  the  seam  being  hidden 


Figure  No.  299  T.— This  illustrates  Ladies’  Street  Costume.— The  pattern  is  No.  8753,  price 

Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  710.) 


by  a  forward-turning  plait.  The  fulness  in  the  right  front  is 
collecte  '  in  three  double  rows  of  shirring  that  are  covered  with 


{Descriptions  Continued  from  Page  711.) 
the  full  fronts.  The  one-seam  mut¬ 
ton-leg  sleeves  are  mounted  on  coat¬ 
shaped  linings  and  have  the  fash¬ 
ionable  puff  effect  at  the  top,  where 
they  are  gathered  ;  they  fit  the  arm 
closely  below  the  elbow  and  the 
wrists  are  plainly  completed.  A 
row  of  gimp  prettily  trims  the  up¬ 
per  and  lower  edges  of  the  collar, 
and  the  lower  edge  of  the  front- 
yoke. 

Seven  gores  are  comprised  in  the 
skirt,  which  is  smooth  over  the 
hips  but  falls  in  flutes  below,  while 
the  two  back-gores  are  gathered  at 
the  top  aud  hang  in  full  folds  to 
the  lower  edge.  The  placket  is 
made  at  the  center  seam  and  the 
top  of  the  skirt  is  sewed  to  a 
belt.  The  flare  toward  the  foot 
is  stylish,  and  the  lower  edge  meas¬ 
ures  four  yards  and  a  half  round 
in  the  medium  sizes.  The  skirt 
may  be  worn  with  Boned  Petticoat- 
Skirt  No.  8757,  illustrated  else¬ 
where  in  this  magazine,  or  with  a 
small  bustle,  or  without  either,  as 
desired. 

The  lack  of  exaggeration  in  the 
fanciful  features  of  this  costume 
will  appeal  to  conservative  tastes. 
Combinations  of  velvet,  brocade  or 
silk  with  zibeline  or  other  camel’s- 
hair  weaves,  canvas  wool,  whipcord 
or  novelty  goods  will  produce  ad¬ 
mirable  results.  Lace  bands  and 
passementerie  will  be  equally  effect¬ 
ive  as  trimming. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8791  in 
thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twen¬ 
ty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure.  To  make  the  costume 
for  a  lady  of  medium  size,  will  re¬ 
quire  six  yards  and  three-fourths 
of  dress  goods  forty  inches  wide, 
with  a  yard  and  five-eighths  of  silk 
twenty  inches  wide.  Of  one  mate¬ 
rial,  It  needs  thirteen  yards  and 
five  eighths  twenty-two  inches  wide, 
or  nine  yards  and  seven-eighths 
thirty  inches  wide,  or  eight  yards 
and  five-eighths  thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  seven  yards  forty-four 
inches  wide,  or  six  yards  and  an 
eighth  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 
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rows  of  fancy  insertion  run  with  black  ribbon  at  each  edge,  the 
front  being  turned  under  at  the  top  to  form  a  frill  heading.  The 
fulness  is  attractively  framed  as  far  as  the  bust  by  the  broad  ends 
of  a  sailor  collar  that  falls  square  at  the  back ;  a  frill  of  edging 
falls  from  the  ends  and  lower  edge  of  the  collar,  insertion  run 
with  ribbon  bowed  at  the  corners  forming  a  pretty  heading  for 
the  frill.  A  bow  of  velvet  ribbon  with  long,  flowing  ends  is 
tacked  over  the  closing  below  the  shirrings  in  the  front.  Frills 
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Front  View. 

flow  from  the  full  sleeves,  which  are  in  this  instance  in  three- 
quarter  length,  but  may,  if  desired,  be  in  full  length  and 
finished  in  cuff  effect. 

A  wrapper  of  French  flannel  or  a  night-dress  of  nainsook, 
each  with  lace  in  combination"  and  made  after  this  mode,  will 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious.  Silk  of  soft  texture  is  also  suitable 
for  these  wrappers,  and  ribbon  and  lace  trimmings  will  heighten 
their  effectiveness. 


LADIES’  CIRCULAR  WRAP,  WITH  SHORT  CIRCULAR  CAPE. 

(To  be  Finished  with  a  Plaited  Ruff  or  a  Bolero  Collar 

THAT  MAY  HAVE  THE  SEAMS  IjEFT  OPEN  TO 

Give  a  Slashed  Effect.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  718.) 

No.  8799.— Another  view  of  this  stylish  wrap  is  given  at 
figure  No.  296  T  in  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

This  graceful  wrap  is  pictured  in  the  present  instance  made 
of  dark-blue  broadcloth  and  lined  with  changeable  silk.  It 
envelops  the  figure  completely  and  is  in  circular  style  with 
a  center  seam ;  it  is  smoothly  fitted  at  the  top  by  three  darts 
on  each  shoulder  and  the  skilful  shaping  causes  it  to  hang 
smoothly  at  the  front,  while  at  the  back  and  sides  it  forms  deep 
flutes.  Over  the  shoulders  falls  a  moderately  deep  cape  that  is 
also  shaped  in  circular  style  with  a  center  seam  and  falls  in 
ripples  like  the  wrap.  The  neck  may  be  completed  with  a 
bolero  collar  that  is  in  four  sections  and  rolls  in  the  character¬ 
istic  fashion,  or  with  a  deep  double  box-plaited  ruchr  When 
the  ruche  is  used  the  neck  is  finished  with  a  nan  ,v  band  to 


which  the  ruche  is  tacked  at  the  center.  If  a  slashed  effect  be 
desired  in  the  collar,  the  seams  may  be  left  open  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  top,  as  shown  in  one  of  the  small  illustrations. 
Fur  trims  the  free  edges  of  the  cape  and  plain  collar,  and  a  stylish 
trimming  for  the  ruche  is  ribbon  twisted  over  the  center  and 
formed  in  bows  at  the  throat,  where  the  wrap  is  closed. 

Wraps  like  this  are  elegantly  made  of  brocade,  satin,  velours 
or  velvet,  richly  adorned  with  mink,  otter  or  sable  fur  and  jet 
trimmings.  Simple  wraps  are  of  diagonal  or  smooth  cloth,  with 
inexpensive  fur  decorations. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8799  in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium 
size,  the  wrap  with  bolero  collar  needs  eleven  yards  and  a  half 
of  goods  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  nine  yards  and  an  eighth 
thirty  inches  wide,  or  seven  yards  and  a  half  thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  six  yards  and  an  eighth  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  five 
yards  and  an  eighth  fifty-four  inches  wide.  The  wrap  with  ruff 
requires  twelve  yards  and  a  half  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or 
ten  yards  thirty  inches  wide,  or  eight  yards  and  an  eighth 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  six  yards  and  three-fourths  forty-foui* 
inches  wide,  or  six  yards  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 

- ♦ - 

Figure  No.  301  T.— LADIES’  MATINEE. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  719.) 

Figure  No.  301 T. — This  illustrates  a  Ladies’  tea-jacket. 
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Back  View. 

Ladies’  Costume,  with  Seven-Gored  Skirt. 

(For  Description  see  Page  711.) 

The  pattern,  which  is  No.  8786  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is- 
in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure,  and  is  again  shown  on  page  730. 

This  matinee,  called  also  a  neglige  or  tea-jacket,  combines  in 
the  present  instance  plain  green  silk  with  cream  silk  bearing 
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floral  devices  in  a  happy  commingling  of  tints.  A  close  effect 
is  produced  at  the  back  and  sides  by  the  regulation  seams  and 


at  the  bottom  of  the  vest  being  regulated  by  ribbons  inserted 
in  casings  and  bowed  at  the  center.  At  the  neck  is  a  standing 

collar  over  which  droops  a  lace  frill. 
The  fancy  pointed  collar  is  in  two  sec¬ 
tions  that  flare  slightly  at  the  back  and 
widely  in  front.  Lace  insertion  over 
ribbon  trims  the  free  edges  of  the  fancy 
collar  above  a  frill  of  edging,  which 
is  continued  along  the  front  edges  of 
the  jacket  fronts  and  the  lower  edge 
of  the  matinee.  Frills  of  similar  edg¬ 
ing  fall  from  narrow  bands  finishing 
the  bottom  of  the  full,  three-quarter- 
length  puff  sleeves,  insertion  and  rib¬ 
bon  covering  the  bands. 

Grace  is  combined  with  simplicity 
in  this  jacket,  the  result  being  a  pleas¬ 
ing  mode  that  is  dainty  in  soft  cash- 
mere  and  flannel  or  in  rich  silk  and 
brocade  in  becoming  tints.  In  die 
matter  of  decoration  much  latitude  is 
also  permitted,  a  moderate  or  lavish 
use  of  lace  and  ribbon  being  effective. 


Figure  No. 300  T.- 


-This  illustrates  Ladies’  Neglige  Gown. — The  pattern  is  No.  8188,  price 
Is.  6d.  or  35  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  715.) 


stylish  flutes  appear  below  the  waist.  The  fronts  open  all  the 
way  over  a  full,  short  vest  closed  at  the  center,  the  fulness 


LADIES’  LONG  EMPIRE  COAT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  720.) 

No.  1197. — This  elegant  coat,  which 
is  in  Empire  style,  introduces  very  fan¬ 
ciful  sleeves  and  a  ripple  flaring  col¬ 
lar.  It  envelops  the  figure  completely 
and  for  its  development  corded  silk  in 
a  rich  purple  hue  was  selected,  deep 
white  lace  edging  providing  dainty 
decoration.  The  upper  part  of  the  back 
is  a  smooth  square  yoke,  from  which 
the  back  hangs  in  full  folds  due  to 
gathers  at  its  upper  edge.  The  loose 
fronts  are  in  sack  style;  they  lap 
broadly  and  are  closed  invisibly  all 
the  way  down  the  center.  The  col¬ 
lar  consists  of  six  sections  that  are 
sprung  at  the  seams  to  produce  deep, 
flaring  flutes  all  round ;  a  frill  of  deep 
lace  is  arranged  inside  the  collar  and 
forms  a  pretty  framing  for  the  face. 
Box- plaits  collect  the  fulness  at  the  top 
of  the  fanciful  sleeve,  which  is  in  puff 
style  and  is  shaped  by  a  seam  at  the 
inside  of  the  arm  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  sieeve,  and  by  three  short 
seams  extending  from  the  lower  edge 
nearly  to  the  elbow  where  they  ter¬ 
minate,  extra  widths  being  allowed  at 
the  top  of  each  seam  and  underfolded 
in  plaits.  The  shaping  produces  a  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  effect  at  the  wrist  and 
the  sleeve  is  extended  at  the  back  of 
the  arm  to  form  a  deep,  fluted  cuff, 
while  at  the  front  it  is  rounded  to  form 
a  short  tab  which  falls  upon  two  gores 
that  are  added  underneath  at  the  front 
to  complete  the  flaring  cuff.  Two 
downward-turning  plaits  in  one  side 
edge  of  the  sleeve  at  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  cause  the  fulness  in  the  sleeve 
to  droop  below  the  elbow.  A  fril  of 
lace^  arranged  beneath  the  cuff  shows 
at  the  edge  to  accord  with  the  collar. 

Brocades,  velvet  and  novelty  goods 
will  develop  stylishly  by  this  mode. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1197  in  eight 
sizes  for  ladies  from  thirty  to  forty- 
four  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady 
of  medium  size,  the  coat  needs  fifteen 
yards  of  material  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  eleven  yards  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  nine  yards  and  a  fourth 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  eight  yards 
forty-four  inches  wide,  or  five  yards  and  seven-eighths  fifty- 
four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.'  8d.  or  40  cents. 
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LADIES’  CAPE.  (To  be  Made 
in  One  of  Two  Lengths  and 
with  a  Hood  Forming  a 
Collar  Effect  in  Front  or 
with  a  Hood  Rounding 
From  the  Throat.)  FOR 
DRIVING,  TRAVELLING, 
GOLF  AND  GENERAL 
OUTDOOR  WEAR. 

{For  Illustrations  see  Page  721.) 

No.  8795. — Grace  and  good 
style  are  seen  in  this  cape, 
which  is  a  practical  top-gar¬ 
ment  for  driving,  travelling, 
golf  and  general  outdoor 
wear.  Cloth  rough  on  one 
side  and  gaily  plaided  on  the 
other  was  used  for  it,  ma¬ 
chine-stitching  providing  a 
neat  finish.  The  cape  is  of 
circular  shaping,  with  a  cen¬ 
ter  seam,  and  may  extend 


8799 


four  sections.  The  collar  may 
be  worn  standing  or  rolled 
slightly  or  deeply,  as  shown 
in  the  illustrations.  The  pat¬ 
tern  provides  two  hoods,  each 
of  which  is  pointed  and  is 
shaped  by  a  seam  extending 
from  the  point  to  the  outer 
edge.  One  hood  is  prettily 
reversed  and  is  roun  ded  away 
from  the  throat,  and  the  outer 
edge  is  trimmed  with  a  i  ar¬ 
row  band  of  the  cloth  ma¬ 
chine-stitched  to  position. 
The  other  hood  extends 
broadly  over  the  shoulders 
and  across  the  front  to  give 
the  effect  of  a  deep  collar, 
its  ends  meeting  and  forming 
a  point  at  the  center.  The 
outer  edge  of  this  hood  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  rather  wdde  fac¬ 
ing  that  is  machine-stitched 


Tadifs’  Circular  Wrap,  with  Short  Circular  Cape.  (To  be  Finished  with  a  Plaited  Ruff  or  a  Bolero  Collar  that  may 

have  the  Seams  Left  Open  to  Give  a  Slashed  Effect.) 


(For  Description  see  Page  716.) 


nearly  to  the  knee  or  to  just  below  the  hips,  as  preferred ;  it 
is  smooth  at  the  top,  being  fitted  on  each  shoulder  by  two 
darts  and  at  the  back  and  sides  it  falls  in  deep  flutes. .  The 
neck  is  completed  with  a  storm  collar  composed  of  an  inside 
portion  with  only  a  center  seam  and  an  outside  portion  in 


to  position  at  the  top  and  shaped  by  a  seam  at  the  center, 
and  an  upturning  plait  on  each  shoulder  throws  the  hood 
into  pretty  folds.  The  cape  is  held  in  position  by  pointed 
straps  tacked  to  the  darts  nearer  the  front,  crossed  over 
the  bust  and  buttoned  at  the  back.  The  front  edges  of  the 
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cape  are  connected  by  narrow,  pointed  straps  in  which  but¬ 
ton-holes  are  made  that  are  passed  over  buttons  sewed  to  the 
cape  at  the  throat  and  at  the  bust 

Tourists  will  find  a  cape  like  this  comfortable  and  convenient. 
All  heavy  cloths  are  suitable  for  it,  those  of  the  double-faced 
variety  being  preferable,  and  stitching  is  the  approved  finish. 
Rough  checked  cheviot  in  two  tones  of  brown  may  be  selected 
for  the  cape,  with  green-and-gold  glace  taffeta  for  the  lining, 
and  heavy  gilt  clasps  may  replace  the  straps  over  the  closing. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8795  in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium 
size,  the  cape  needs  seven  yards  and  three-eighths  of  material 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  five  yards  and  five-eighths  thirty 
inches  wide,  or  five  yards  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
gnd  three-fourths  forty-four  or  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price 
of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  « 

cents. 


LADIES’  CAPE,  WITH 
TWO  BOX-PLAITS 
IN  THE  BACK  AND 
A  FANCY  SAILOR- 

COLLAR.  (To  BE 
Finished  with  a  Plain 

Standing  Collar 
and  Frill,  or  a  Marie 
Stuart  Collar  that 

MAY  HAVE  THE  SEAMS 

Left  Open  to  Give  a 

Slashed  Effect.) 

(For  Illustrations  see 
Page  722.) 

No.  8767.— Another 
view  of  this  cape  may 
be  obtained  by  referr¬ 
ing  to  figure  No.  292  T 
in  this  magazine. 

This  stylish  cape  is 
here  illustrated  made 
of  black  cloth,  with 
lace  edging  for  the  col¬ 
lar  frill.  It  is  of  cir¬ 
cular  shaping,  with 
straight  back  edges 
joined  in  a  center  seam, 
at  each  side  of  which 
is  arranged  a  box-plait 
that  flares  toward  the 
lower  edge.  The  cape 
is  of  fashionable  depth, 
and  below  the  shoul¬ 
ders  it  falls  in  deep 
rolling  flutes.  A  fancy 
sailor  -  collar,  which 
shapes  two  points  at 
the  back  and  two  at 
the  front,  is  a  dressy 
feature.  It  is  shallow¬ 
est  at  the  center  of  the 
front  and  back  and 
curves  prettily  over  the 
shoulders,  and  its  lower 
edge  is  followed  by 
a  lace  frill  headed  by 
a  row  of  passemen¬ 
terie.  At  the  neck  is 

a  high  standing  collar,  which  is  concealed  by  a  very  full  upright 
frill  of  lace  that  is  included  with  the  sewing  of  the  collar. 
If  preferred,  a  Marie  Stuart  collar  in  six  sections  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  standing  collar  and  frill.  The  Marie  Stuart 
collar  flares  broadly  and  is  pointed  at  the  top  of  each  seam 
and  at  the  corners.  If  a  slashed  effect  be  desired,  the  seams 
of  this  collar  may  be  left  open  for  a  short  distance  at  the  top, 
as  shown  in  one  of  the  small  illustrations.  A  stylish  ribbon 
bow  is  tacked  at  the  throat. 

The  cape  can  be  made  as  plainly  or  as  handsomely  as  individ¬ 
ual  taste  may  desire.  Velvet,  peau  de  soie,  etc.,  with  garniture 
of  fur  or  feather  trimming,  will  effectively  develop  it. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8767  in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium 


Figure  No.  301 T.—  This  illustrates  Ladies’  Matinee.— The  pattern  is  No.  8786, 

price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  716.) 


size,  the  cape,  except  the  frill,  calls  for  five  yards  of  goods  twenty- 
two  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  a  half  thirty  inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
and  a  half  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  an  eighth  fif¬ 
ty-four  inches  wide.  The  frill  requires  three  yards  and  three- 
eighths  of  edging  three  inches  and  three-fourths  wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


LADIES’  GORED  CAPE,  HAVING  A  BOX-PLAIT  AT  THE 
BACK  AND  EXTENDED  TO  FORM  A  MEDICI  COLLAR 
THAT  MAY  HAVE  THE  SEAMS  LEFT  OPEN 
TO  GIVE  A  SLASHED  EFFECT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  722.) 

No.  8778. — This  cape  is  again  depicted  at  figure  D  86. 

Brown  cloth 
of  fine  quality  was 
here  chosen  for  the 
cape,  with  a  lining  of 
brown-and-red  change¬ 
able  silk.  The  cape 
extends,  over  the  hips 
and  comprises  nine 
gores,  all  of  which,  ex¬ 
cept  the  center-back 
gore,  are  extended  to 
form  the  Medici  collar. 
The  center-back  gore 
is  disposed  below  the 
center  seam  of  the  col¬ 
lar  in  a  box-plait  that 
flares  stylishly  toward 
the  bottom  and  the  top 
of  the  plait  is  concealed 
by  a  small  pointed 
strap  secured  under 
buttons.  The  shaping 
of  the  gores  causes  a 
snug  adjustment  about 
the  neck,  while  the  col¬ 
lar  flares  becomingly 
from  the  throat,  stand¬ 
ing  high  at  the  back, 
and  the  cape  surrounds 
the  figure  below  the 
shoulders  in  large 
flutes.  The  front  edges 
of  the  cape  are  con¬ 
nected  below  the  throat 
by  a  pointed  strap  fast¬ 
ened  under  a  button 
at  the  right  side  and 
buttoned  on  to  the  left 
side.  A  strap  pointed  at 
both  ends  and  extend¬ 


ing  the  entire  length  of 
the  cape  is  stitched 
over  each  long  seam. 
Tliestraps  tapertoward 
the  neck  and  the  cen¬ 
ter  seam  of  the  collar 
is  strapped  to  agree 
with  the  other  seams ; 
this  strap  is  pointed 
only  at  the  top,  its 
lower  end  passing 
under  the  strap  at  the 
top  of  the  box-plait. 
The  inside  of  the  collar  is  strapped  like  the  outside,  the  pointed 
ends  of  these  straps  lapping  upon  a  fitted  band  that  is  stitched 
on  about  the  outer  edgeHf  the  collar;  an  inlay  of  velvet 
appears  effectively  between  the  straps.  The  straps  may  be 
omitted  and  the  seams  may  be  discontinued  a  little  below  the 
top  of  the  collar  to  form  tabs,  an  attractive  effect  resulting. 

The  cape  is  in  a  style  that  admits  of  simple  or  elaborate 
development.  Velvet  with  gimp  or  fur  trimmed  seams  will  be 
as  appropriate  as  smooth  or  rough  cloth  having  the  seams 
strapped.  A  silk  lining  is  preferably  added. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8778  in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium 
size,  the  cape  requires  six  yards  and  three-fourths  of  material 
twentv-two  inches  wide,  or  five  yards  and  three-eighths  twenty- 
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seven  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  three-fourths  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  three-eighths  forty-four  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  and  five-eighths  fifty-four  inches  wide,  with 
three-eighths  of  a  yard  of  velvet  twenty  inches  wide  for  facing 
the  collar.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


LADIES’  SINGLE-BREASTED  COAT.  (Desirable  for  Furs  and 

Wintry  Fabrics.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  723.) 

No.  8760. — This  is  a  desirable  mode  for  furs,  velours  and 
other  heavy  Winter  fabrics.  The  coat,  which  reaches  well  over 
the  hips,  is  very  protective  and  for  it  seal-skin  was  chosen. 
Under-arm  and  side-back  gores  and  a  center  seam  that  ends 


to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size, 
the  coat  requires  six  yards  and  a  half  of  material  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  five  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  four  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  three-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
and  three-fourths  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is. 
3d.  or  30  cents. 

- «. - 

LADIES’  DOUBLE-BREASTED  THREE-QUARTER  LENGTH 
COAT,  WITH  REMOVABLE  HOOD. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  723.) 

No.  8769. — At  figure  D92  in  this  magazine  is  shown  another 
view  of  this  coat. 

Brown  rough  cloth  was  here  used  for  the  coat  and  the  finish 


1197 

Front  View. 


(For  Description  see  Page  717.) 


Ladies’  Long  Empire  Coat. 


Back  View, 


at  the  top  of  coat-laps  render  the  coat  close-fitting  at  the 
back  and  sides,  and  stylish  ripples  due  to  the  shaping  are 
seen  in  the  skirt  portion.  The  fronts  are  loose  and  are  closed 
all  the  way  down  at  the  center  with  hooks  and  loops.  The  neck 
is  finished  with  a  storm  collar  on  the  Medici  order ;  the  collar 
stands  high  at  the  back,  where  it  is  rolled  softly,  and  is  turned 
down  deeply  at  the  ends,  which  are  closed  below  the  roll  with 
hooks  and  loops.  The  sleeves  are  in  two-seain  leg-o’-mutton 
style,  with  fashionable  gathered  fulness  at  the  top;  they  are 
completed  with  cavalier  cuffs  that  flare  in  a  deep  point  at  the 
outside  of  the  arm. 

These  coats  are  made  of  heavy  boucle  coatings  and  seal-plush, 
as  well  as  such  furs  as  mink,  beaver,  Persian  lamb  and  Astra¬ 
khan.  Oval  buttons  and  cord  loops  may  be  used  for  the  closing. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8760  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  thirty 


is  stitching.  The  coat  is  in  three-quarter  length  and  is  very  pro¬ 
tective.  The  fronts  are  loose  and  are  closed  in  double-breasted 
style  with  button-holes  and  buttons  below  lapels  in  which 
they  are  reversed  by  a  deep  rolling  collar  that  meets  and 
extends  beyond  the  lapels.  If  preferred,  the  coat  may  be 
closed  to  the  throat  and  the  collar  worn  standing  with  its  ends 
connected  by  a  pointed  strap.  The  back  and  sides  are  accur¬ 
ately  adjusted  by  a  center  seam  and  under-arm  and  side-back 
gores,  coat-laps  being  arranged  below  the  center  seam,  while 
flutes  result  at  each  side  from  the  shaping  of  the  gores.  A 
removable  pointed  hood  shaped  by  a  seam  ^extending  from  the 
point  to  the  outer  edge,  which  is  stylishly  reversed,  is  secured 
beneath  the  collar.  It  is  lined  with  plaid  silk  and  may  be 
drawn  over  the  head  when  extra  protection  is  needed.  The 
sleeves  are  in  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  style,  with  fulness  collected 
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by  upturning  cuffs  that  are  curved  to  form  points  at  both  the 
inside  and  outside  of  the  arm. 

The  air  of  warmth  and  comfort  that  pervades  fur  top-gar¬ 
ments  wins  for  them  much  admiration.  Astrakhan,  krimmer, 
etc.,  will  make  up  w-ell  in  this  coat,  and  seal-plush  and  coatings 
of  all  sorts  are  also  as  suitable.  The  finish  is  preferably  plain. 

We  have  pattern  No. 
8772  in  nine  sizes  for 
ladies  from  thirty  to 
forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure.  To  make 
the  coat  for  a  lady 
of  medium  size,  calls 
for  seven  yards  and 
a  fourth  of  mate¬ 
rial  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  five  yards 
and  three-fourths  thir¬ 
ty  inches  wide,  or  four 
yards  and  five-eighths 
thirty-six  inches  wide, 

8795 


at  the  top  in  forward  and  backward  turning  plaits ;  they  are  com¬ 
pleted  with  deep,  round  cuffs  that  flare  stylishly  from  the  arm. 

Rough  coatings  are  admirably  adapted  for  coats  of  this  style 
'and  so  are  melton,  kersey,  cheviot,  diagonal  and  smooth-faced 
mixtures.  The  finish  illustrated  is  favored. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8769  in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size,  the 
coat  needs  seven  yards  and  a  half  of 
goods  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  five 
yards  and  five-eighths  thirty-six  inches 


8795 


8795 

Front  View. 


wide,  or  four  yards  and  a  half  forty- 
four  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  fifty- 
four  inches  wide,  with  seven-eighths 
of  a  yard  of  silk  t  wenty  inches  wide  to 
line  the  hood.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  6d. 
or  85  cents. 

- « - 

LADIES’  DOUBLE-BREASTED  COAT. 

(Desirable  for  Furs  and  Wintry 
Fabrics.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  724.) 

No.  8772.— At  figure  No.  293  T  in 
this  number  of  The  Delineator  this 
coat  is  shown  differently  made  up. 

The  coat,  for  which  seal-skin  was 
here  chosen,  reaches  well  below  the 
hips  and  is  specially  desirable  for  all 
sorts  of  Winter  fabrics.  It  is  shaped 
by  under-arm  and  side-back  gores,  and 
a  center  seam  that  ends  at  the  top  of 
coat-laps,  and  the  parts  are  shaped  to 
produce  graceful  ripples  in  the  skirt. 

The  fronts,  while  loose,  define  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  figure  pleasingly  at  the 
sides ;  they  lap  in  double-breasted 
fashion  and  are  folded  back  from  the 
throat  to  the  bust  in  stylish  revers. 

The  closing  is  made  below  the  revers 
a  little  to  the  left  of  the  center  with 
three  large  buttons  and  button-holes. 

The  neck  completion  is  a  turn-down 
collar  composed  of  a  deep  turn-down 
portion  and  a  high  band  and  made  with 
an  inside  portion  consisting  of  four  sections,  the  addition  of  this 
portion  insuring  a  graceful  roll  when  the  collar  is  worn  standing. 
The  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are  of  the  two-seam  variety,  gathered 
to  give  the  fashionable  flare  at  the  top,  but  fitting  the  arm  closely 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  where  an  attractive  finish  is  given 


or  three  yards  and 
seven  -  eighths  forty- 
four  inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and  an 
eighth  fifty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern,  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents. 


LADIES’  COAT  OR 
JACKET,  WITH  DI¬ 
AGONAL  CLOS¬ 
ING.  (To  be  Made  with 
a  Turn-Down  Col¬ 
lar  or  a  Marie  Stuart 
Collar  that  may 
have  the  Seams  Left 
Open  to  Give  a 
Slashed  Effect.) 

(For  Illustrations  see 
Page  724.) 

No.  8783. — Another 
view  of  this  coat  may 
be  observed  by  referr¬ 
ing  to  figure  D77  in 
this  magazine. 

The  coat  is  here 
shown  made  of  fancy 
coating,  with  a  finish 
of  machine- stitching. 
An  accurate  adjust¬ 
ment  is  effected  at  the 
back  and  sides  by 
under-arm  and  side- 
back  gores  and  a 
center  seam,  extra  widths  below  the  waist-line  of  the  middle 
three  seams  being  underfolded  in  box-plaits  that  flare  stylishly, 
while  graceful  ripples  are  seen  at  the  sides.  The  fronts  are 
loose  but  show  the  curves  of  the  figure  in  the  manner  now 
approved ;  they  lap  nearly  to  the  shoulders  and  the  closing  is 


8795 

Back  View. 

Ladies’  Cape.  (To  be  Made  in  One  of  Two  Lengths  and  with 
a  Hood  Forming  a  Collar  Effect  in  Front  or  with  a 
Hood  Rounding  from  the  Throat.)  For  Driving, 
Travelling,  Golf  and  General  Outdoor  W ear. 

(For  Description  see  Page  718.) 
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We  have  pattern  No.  8783  in  thirteen  sizes 
for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inch¬ 
es,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium 
size,  the  garment  requires  five  yards  and 
three-fourths  of  material  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  four  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  three-fourths 


made  diagonally  with  a  large  button  and  button¬ 
hole  at  the  top  and  below  the  waist  and  in  a  fly 
between.  Side 
pockets  are  in¬ 
serted  in  the 
fronts,  their 
openings  being 
concealed  by 
pointed  laps. 

Two  styles  of 
neck  completion 
are  provided. 

One  is  a  turn¬ 
down  collar 
made  'with  a 
high  band,  the 
ends  of  the  turn¬ 
down  portion 
flaring  over  a 
pointed  strap 
that  is  buttoned 
to  the  band. 

The  other  style  is 
a  Marie  Stuart 
collar  composed 
of  four  sections 
that  shoAV  the 
becoming  roll 
and  flare  pecu¬ 
liar  to  this  style. 

If  a  slashed 
effect  bedesired, 
the  seams  of  the 
Marie  Stuart 
collar  may  be 
left  open  for  a 
short  distance 
from  the  top,  as 
shown  in  one  of 
the  small  views. 


Back  View. 

Ladies’  Cape,  with  Two  Box-Plaits  in  the  Back 
and  a  Fancy  Sailor-Collar.  (To  be  Finished 
witi-i  a  Plain  Standing  Collar  and  Frill  or 
a  Marie  Stuart  Collar  that  may  have  the 
Seams  Left  Open  to  Give  a  Slashed  Effect.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  719.) 


thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
and  a  half  fifty-four  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Front  View. 


LADIES’  ETON  JACKET,  EXTEND¬ 
ING  TO  THE  WAIST.  (Perforated 
for  Shorter  Length.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  725.) 

No.  8781. — The  trim-looking  Eton 


Front  View. 

Ladies’  Gored  Cape,  having  a  Box-Plait  at  the  Back 
and  Extended  to  Form  a  Medici  Collar  that 
MAY  HAVE  THE  SEAMS  LEFT  OPEN  TO 
Give  a  Slashed  Effect. 

(For  Description  see  Page  719.) 


The  sleeves  are  of  the  one-seam,  mutton-leg  order  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top  and  completed  with  flaring  turn-up  cuffs 
pointed  at  the  outside  of  the  arm. 


A  velvet  inlay  on  the  turn-down  collar  and  on  the  cuffs 
and  pocket-laps  will  improve  coats  of  broadcloth,  covert 
cloth,  melton,  mixed  cheviot  or  tweed.  Boucle  suitings 
and  novelty  cloth  coatings  are  sufficiently  dressy  -without  any 
further  finish  than  that  of  machine- stitching  here  illustrated. 


Back  View. 

jacket  here  illustrated  is  fashioned  from  green  faced  cloth,  with 
dark-green  velvet  for  the  collar  and  a  finish  of  machine-stitching. 
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The  back  is  seamless  at  the 
center  and  perfectly  smooth 
and  is  joined  to  the  fronts 
by  shoulder  and  under-arm 
seams.  The  fronts  are  fitted 
by  single  bust  darts,  and  are 
reversed  nearly  their  entire 
length  in  tapering  lapels  that 
meet  and  extend  beyond  the 
ends  of  a  rolling  coat-collar 
which  has  a  center  seam. 
The  jacket  extends  to  the 
waist  and  deepens  toward  the 
lower  front  corners,  which 
are  pointed.  The  fronts  of 
the  Eton  jacket  open  widely, 
admitting  of  a  silk  waist  being 
displayed  between  them. 
The  two-seam  leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves  are  of  stylish  width 
at  the  top,  where  they  are 
gathered;  they  fit  closely 
below  the  elbow  and  the 
wrists  are  finished  with  two 
rows  of  machine-stitching. 


8760 


8760 


Front  View 


Bade  View. 


Ladies’  Single-Breasted  Coat.  (Desirable  for  Furs  and  Wintry  Fabrics.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  720.) 


8769 

Front  View. 


Jackets  of  this  kind  are  becoming  to  most  persons  and  may 
be  made  up  satisfactorily  in  cloth,  velvet,  corded  silk  or  wool 


LADIES’  COAT  OR  JACK¬ 
ET.  (To  be  Made  with  a 
Military  or  Cavalier  Col¬ 
lar  or  with  a  Marie  Stuart 
Collar  that  may  have  the 
Seams  Left  Open  to  Give  a 
Slashed  Effect.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  725.) 

No.  8804. — At  figure  DS1 
in  this  number  of  The  De¬ 
lineator  this  coat  is  again 
represented. 

This  coat  shows  a  new 
disposal  of  fulness  at  the 
back  and  is  specially  desira¬ 
ble  because  of  the  variety  of 
collars  provided.  Melton 
was  here  used  for  the  coat, 
with  machine-stitching  for  a 
finish.  The  loose,  double- 
breasted  fronts  fashionably 
define  the  curve  of  the  figure 
at  the  sides.  They  are  ren¬ 
dered  smooth  at  the  top  by 
a  dart  at  the  center  of  each 
extending  from  the  throat 
nearly  to  the  bust,  and  the 
closing  is  made  at  the  left 
side  with  a  pair  of  large  but¬ 
tons  and  button-holes  at  the 
top  and  at  the  waist.  Under-arm  and  side-back  gores  and  a  curv¬ 
ing  center  seam  adjust  the  back  and  sides  perfectly,  and  extra 
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Back  View. 

Ladies’  Double-Breasted  Three-Quarter  Length 
Coat,  with  Removable  Hood. 

(For  Description  see  Page  720.) 


novelty  goods.  Passementerie,  large  and  small  buttons,  gimp 
and  fancy  braid  will  provide  suitable  decoration,  and  a  lining  of 
some  pretty  silk  is  always  added. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8781  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  jacket  requires  a  yard  and  three-fourths  of 
cloth  fifty-four  inches  wide,  with  a  fourth  of  a  yard  of  velvet 
(cut  bias)  twenty  inches  wide.  Of  one  material,  it  will  need 
three  yards  and  seven-eighths  twenty  -two  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  a  fourth  thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  half 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  an  eighth  forty-four 

inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and 
three-fourths  fifty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or 
25  cents. 
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8772 

Front  Vieic. 


where  they 
stand  out  in 
stylish  puffs, 
the  effect 
below  the 
elbow  being 
close.  Three 

styles  of  neck  completion  are  provided.  The  military  standing 
collar  is  of  fashionable  height  and  is  trim  and  jaunty.  Another 
style  is  a  cavalier  collar  that  has  a  plain  standing  portion  to  the 
upper  edge  of  which  are  joined  two  turn-over  portions  that  stand 
out  broadly  and  have  rounding  ends  flaring  at  the  front  and 
back.  The  remaining  collar, 
which  is  known  as  the  Marie 
Stuart,  is  composed  of  four 
sections;  it  is  shaped  to  form 
points  at  the  upper  corners 
and  at  the  upper  ends  of  the 
seams  and  it  rolls  and  flares 
in  the  regulation  way.  The 
seams  of  this  collar  may  be 
left  open  for  a  short  distance 
from  the  top  to  give  a  slashed 
effect,  as  illustrated. 

The  coat  will  make  up  sty¬ 
lishly  in  kersey,  vicuna  and 
mixed  coatings.  The  collar 
might  be  of  velvet  and  in¬ 
dividual  taste  will  decide 
which  style  will  be  most  be¬ 
coming.  Linings  for  coats 
and  jackets  are  of  the  most 
sumptuous  description,  being 
of  the  richest  silks  delicately 
flowered  in  evening  tints. 

Their  colors  are  usually 
widely  at  variance  with  the 
tone  of  the  outside,  but  fas¬ 
tidious  women  prefer  that 
harmony  should  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  cloth  and  lining. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8804  in 

thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size,  the  garment  calls  for  four 


back  and  on 
each  shoul¬ 
der  and  l  is 
seamless  un¬ 
der  the  arms. 
The  seams  of 
the  collar 
may  be  left 
open  for  a 
short  dis¬ 
tance  from 
the  top  to 
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8783 


8783 

Front  View. 

Ladies’  Coat  or  Jacket,  with  Diagonal  Closing. 


8783 

Back  View. 

(To  be  Made  with  a  Turn-Down  Collar  or  a 


Marie  Stuart  Collar  that  may  have  the  Seams  Left  Open  to  Give  a  Slashed  Effect.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  721.) 


give  a  slashed  effect,  if  desired.  The  fronts  meet  only  above 
the  bust  and  below  they  round  stylishly  toward  the  back.  The 
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Back  View. 

Ladies’  Double-Breasted  Coat.  (Desirable  for 
Furs  and  Wintry  Fabrics.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  721.) 


yards  and  three-fourths  of  goods  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and  five-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
and  seven-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  half 

fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price 
of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


LADIES’  BOLERO  JACKETS. 
(One  With  a  Center  Seam 
and  Extended  to  Form  a 
Bolero  Collar  that  may 
have  the  Seams  Left  Open 
to  Give  a  Slashed  Effect, 
and  the  Other  Without  a 
Center  Seam  and  to  be 
Made  with  Fronts  Closed 
at  the  Throat  and  Fin¬ 
ished  with  a  Tudor  Col¬ 
lar,  or  to  be  Made  with 
Open  Fronts.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  726.) 

No.  8775. — These  jackets, 
which  are  of  the  same  depth, 
reaching  to  just  below  the 
bust,  are  equally  stylish  and 
may  be  made  with  the  backs 
straight  across  at  the  lower 
edge  or  curved  upward  in  a 
point  at  the  center.  One 
jacket,  shown  made  of  vel¬ 
vet,  is  extended  at  the  top 
to  form  a  bolero  collar  that 
rolls  and  flares  in  the  charac¬ 
teristic  way.  It  is  shaped  by 
a  seam  at  the  center  of  the 


width  allowed  below  the  waist-line 
of  each  side-back  seam  is  under¬ 


folded  in  three 
plaits  and  in 
one  forward¬ 
turning  plait. 
The  1  e  g  - 

o’-mutton 
sleeves  have 
only  inside 
seams  and 
are  gathered 
at  the  top, 


backward-turning 
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rms’-eyes  and  the  other  free  edges  of  the  jacket  are  followed 
y  a  row  of  bead  passementerie,  and  the  jacket  is  lined  with  silk. 
Boucle  suiting  is  pictured  in  the  other  jacket,  which  is  made 
ithout  a  seam  at  the  center  of  the  back.  The  fronts  and  back 
re  joined  in  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams,  and  the  front 
Iges  meet  above  the  bust  and  flare  stylishly  below\  The  neck 
jay  be  completed  with  a  Tudor  collar,  which  is  a  distinct  repro- 
uction  of  the  historic  mode  and  consists  of  a  standing  portion 
lat  closes  at  the  throat  and  a  flaring  section  that  joins  the 
landing  portion  across  the  back  and  ends  a  short  distance  in 
ont  of  the  shoulders  ;  or  the  collar 
ray  be  omitted  and  the  fronts  shaped 
open  widely  all  the  way.  The  jacket 
closed  at  the  throat  with  a  fancy 
lasp  and  two  rows  of  narrow  braid 
jrmthe  simple  trimming  here  adopted. 

Bolero  jackets  have  taken  such  a 
old  on  popular  fancy  that  the  fasli- 
rnable  woman  considers  her  wardrobe 
icomplete  unless  at  least  one  is  pro- 
ided.  These  jackets  of  silk,  velvet  or 
atin  supplement  very  elegant  toilettes 
|or  dressy  wear,  while  those  of  plain  or 
ovelty  goods  are  worn  with  less  preten¬ 
tious  gowns.  Spangled  trimmings  and 
leather  bands  are  suitable  edge  trim- 
lings  and  all-over  braiding  is  approved 
)r  cloth  jackets.  The  more  elaborate 
tickets  display  lavish  decorations  of 
|et,  rich  applique  lace  or  silk-cord 
assementerie  or  ornaments.  A  jacket 
|o  accompany  a  simply  made  black 
atin  gown  wTas  of  Nile-green  velvet 
verlaid  with  black  silk  net  and  bearing 


medium  size, 
the  jacket  ex¬ 
tended  to  form 
a  bolero  collar 
calls  for  a  yard 
and  a  half  of 
goods  twenty  in¬ 
ches  wide,  or  a 
yard  and  a 
fourth  thirty  or 
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87S1 


Front  View.  Bark  View. 

Ladies’  Eton  Jacket,  Extending  to  the  Waist.  (Perforated  For  Shorter  Length.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  722.) 


a  glittering  dec- 


thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  an  eighth  forty-four  inches 
wide,  or  five-eighths  of  a  yard  fifty-four  inches  wide.  The  jack¬ 
et  with  Tudor  collar  wTill  need  a  yard  and  a  fourth 
twenty  inches  wide,  or  seven-eighths  of  a  yard 
thirty  inches  wide,  or  three-fourths  of  a  yard  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  or  five-eighths  of  a  yard  forty-four 
inches  wide,  or  half  a  yard  fifty-four  inches  wide. 
The  jacket  without  the  Tudor  collar  requires  one 
yard  twenty  inches  wide,  or  three-fourths  of  a  yard 
thirty  inches  wide,  or  five-eighths  of  a  yard  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or  half  a  yard  forty- 
four  or  fifty-four  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


8804 

Front  View. 


adies’  Coat  or  Jacket.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Military  or  Cavalier  Collar  or  with  a  Marie 
Stuart  Collar  that  may  have  the  Seams  Left  Open  to  Give  a  Slashed  Effect.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  723.) 

We  have  pattern  No.  8775  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
wenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 


LADIES’  BASQUE.  (To  be  Made 
High-Necked  With  or  With¬ 
out  the  Notched  Collar  Ap¬ 
plied,  or  with  the  Neck  Cut 
Out  and  Finished  with  the 
Notched  Collar  if  Desired 
for  Wear  with  a  Chemisette.) 
(For  Illustrations  see  Page  720.) 

No.  8789. — This  basque  is 
again  represented  at  figure  D  79 
in  this  magazine. 

In  this  instance  ilark-greet 
broadcloth  wras  selected  for  tht 
trim-appearing  basque,  and  ma¬ 
chine-stitching  provides  a  neat 
finish.  The  basque  is  in  round¬ 
ing  outline  and  extends  just  a 
little  over  the  hips ;  it  is  fitted 
by  double  bust  darts,  under¬ 
arm  and  side-back  gores  and  a 
curving  center  seam,  the  shaping 
of  the  parts  producing  outstand-  1 
ing  ripples  in  the  skirt  at  the 
sides  and  back.  It  is  high- 
necked  and  closed  to  the  throat 
at  the  center  of  the  front  with 
buttons  and  button-holes,  and  at 
the  neck  is  a  high  standing  col¬ 
lar.  A  stylish  notched  collar  formed  of  a  roiling  coat  collar 
and  lapels  is  applied  on  the  basque,  its  ends  meeting  at  the  bust. 


8804 

Back  View. 
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8775 

Front  View. 


8775 

Front  View. 


8775 

Back  View. 


8775 


Back  View. 


Ladies’  Bolero  Jackets.  (One  With  a  Center  Seam  and  Extended 
to  Form  a  Bolero  Collar  that  may  have  the  Seams  Left  Open 
to  Give  a  Slashed  Effect,  and  the  Other  Without  a  Center 
Seam  and  to  be  Made  with  Fronts  Closed  at  the  Throat 
and  Finished  with  a  Tudor  Collar,  or  to  be  Made  with 

Open  Fronts.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  724.) 

If  preferred,  the  applied  notched  collar  may  be  omitted  or  the 
neck  may  be  cut  out  and  finished  with  the  notched  collar,  in 
which  case  a  chemisette  may  be  worn.  The  one-seam  leg-o’- 
mutton  sleeves  are  made  over  coat-shaped  linings ;  they  are 
gathered  at  the  top,  where  they  stand  out  in  large  puffs  above 
the  elbow  and  fit  with  comfortable  closeness  below. 

Broadcloth,  melange  canvas  goods,  coaching  twills,  Irish 
tweed  and  novelty  woollens  will  develop  stylishly  in  this  way, 
and  machine-stitching  will  afford  the  most  satisfactory  finish. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8789 
in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty-eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust  measure. 

For  a  lady  of  medium  size, 
the  basque  requires  five  yards 
and  an  eighth  of  material 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or 
Airee  yards  and  a  half  thirty 
mches  wide,  or  three  yards 
and  three-eighths  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or  tw<$  yards 
and  three-fourths  forty-four 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
and  three-eighths  fifty  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is. 

8d.  or  30  cents. 


LADIES’  DOUBLE- 
BREASTED  BASQUE,  WITH 
REMOVABLE  CHEMI¬ 
SETTE. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  727.) 

No.  8792. — Another  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  basque  is  given 


machine-stitching.  A  perfectly  close  adjustment  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  double  bust  darts,  under-arm  and  side-back  gores 
and  a  curving  center  seam.  Extra  fulness  below  the  waist  of 
the  middle  three  seams  is  arranged  in  an  underfolded  box 
plait  at  the  center  seam  and  in  a  forward-turning  plait  at  each 
side-back  seam.  The  fronts  are  reversed  in  large  lapels  by  a 
rolling  coat-collar  above  the  double-breasted  closing,  which  is 
made  with  buttons  and  button-holes  from  the  bust  to  the  waist¬ 
line,  below  which  they  flare  stylishly,  the  lower  corners  being- 

rounded.  The  one-seam  sleeves  are 
of  the  latest  mutton-leg  shape ;  they 
are  sustained  by  coat-shaped  linings 
and  are  gathered  at  the  top  to  stand 
out  in  a  short  puff  above  the  elbow 
below  which  they  fit  the  arm  closely. 
The  opening  at  the  neck  is  filled  in  by 
a  removable  chemisette  closed  in  front 
with  buttons  and  button -holes  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  shallow  cape  back  and  a  standing 
collar. 

Basques  of  this  style  may  be  embel 
lished  by  a  velvet  inlay  on  the  rolling 
collar  and  cuff  facings  of  velvet. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8792  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  basque  requires  five  yards  and  a  half  of  mate 
rial  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  thirty  inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and  a  half  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and 
seven-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  half 
fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Front  View. 


LADIES’  PLAIN  ROUND  BASQUE,  WITH  ONE-SEAM  SLEEArES. 

(To  be  Made  with  a  Standing  or  a  Turn-Down  Military 
Collar  and  in  One  of  Three  Different  Lengths.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  727.) 

No.  8779. — This  plain  round  basque  is  eminently  practical 
and  has  many 
admirers; 
for  its  devel¬ 
opment  dark- 
brown  che¬ 
viot  was  se¬ 
lected.  The 
pattern  pro¬ 
vides  for  a 
basque  of 
three  differ¬ 
ent  lengths, 


8789 


8789 


8789 

Front  View. 


8789 

Back  View. 


Ladies’ 


at  figure  No.  295  T  in  this 
number  of  The  Delineator. 

This  basque  is  an  excellent  style  for  general  wear, 
is  the  material  here  illustrated  and  a  neat  finish  is 


Basque.  (To  be  Made  High-Necked  With  or  Without  the  Notched  Collar  Applied, 
with  the  Neck  Cut  Out  and  Finished  with  the  Notched  Collar  if 
Desired  for  Wear  with  a  Chemisette.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  725.) 


OR 


Cheviot  as  shown  in  the  illustrations,  the  lower  outline  being  perfectly! 
given  by  round  in  any  case.  The  fitting  is  performed  with  great  exactness! 
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by  double  bust  darts,  under-arm 
and  side-back  gores  and  a  well 
curved  center  seam,  and  the  clos¬ 
ing  is  made  at  the  center  of  the 
front  with  buttons  and  button¬ 
holes.  Two  styles  of  collar  are 
provided — a  standing  collar  and  a 
turn-down  military  collar  that  is 
unusually  deep  and  is  shaped  with  a 
center  seam  and  turned  clown  over 


8792 


high,  the  finish  in  the  latter  case  being  a  plain  standing  collar 
or  a  turn-down  military  collar  shaped  with  a  center  seam 
and  mounted  on  a  high  band.  The  sleeves,  which  are  of 
fashionable  width,  have  coat-shaped  linings;  they  are  made  with 
two  seams  and  are  gathered  at  the  top,  where  they  form  short 
puffs  while  following  the  outline  of  the  arm  closely  below. 

The  basque  depends  for  its  good  effect  on  its  perfect  shaping 
and  will  develop  suitably  in  almost  any  dress  goods.  Velvfet 
may  be  used  for  the  collar  and  gimp,  passementerie,  buttons 
and  galloon  may  be  selected  for  decoration. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8770  in 
fourteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-eight  inch¬ 
es,  bust  measure.  Of  one  mate¬ 
rial  for  a  lady  of  medium  size, 
the  basque  requires  three  yards 
and  three-eighths  twenty- two 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and 
five-eighths  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and 
five-eighths  forty-four  inches 
wide,  or  a  yard  and  a  half  fifty 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
Is.  or  25  cents. 


8792 


Front  View. 
Ladies 


8792 

Back  View. 


Double-Breasted  Basque,  with  Removable  Chemisette. 
(For  Description  see  Page  726.) 


a  high  band.  The  one-seam  sleeves  are  of  moderate  width  and 
are  gathered  at  the  top,  where  they  stand  out  in  a  small  puff  ; 
they  cling  closely  to  their  coat-shaped  linings  below.  . 

There  are  endless  varieties  of  goods  suitable  for  plain  bascpies. 
The  heavy  basket  weaves,  tweeds,  boucles  and  novelty  goods, 
some  of  pure  wool  and  others  a  mixture  of  silk  and  wool,  will 
develop  satisfactorily,  and  so  will  standard  wool  and  silk  goods. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8779  in  fourteen  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-eight  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  basque  requires  three  yards  and  three-fourths  of 
goods  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  seven-eighths 
thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  an  eighth  forty-four  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  fifty  inches  wide. 

Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


LADIES’  BASQUE,  WITH 
CURVED  CLOSING  EDGES 
AND  ONE-SEAM  SLEEVES. 
(To  be  Made  with  a  High  Neck 
or  a  Round,  V  or  Square  Neck 
and  with  a  Plain  Standing 
Collar  or  a  Turn-Down  Mil¬ 
itary  Collar.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  728.) 

No.  8771. — Striped  dress  goods 
were  selected  for  making  this  basque,  which  may  be  made  with 
a  high  neck  or  with  a  low  V,  square  or  round  neck.  The 
accurate  adjustment  is  accomplished  by  double  bust  darts,  under¬ 
arm  and  side-back  gores  and  a 
curving  center  seam,  and  the  clos¬ 
ing  is  made  at  the  center  of  the 
front  with  buttons  and  button-holes, 
the  closing  edges  being  skilfully 
curved.  The  high  neck  may  be  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  plain  standing  collar, 
or  with  a  military  collar  having  a 
turn-down  portion  shaped  with  a 
center  seam  and  mounted  on  a  high 


LADIES’  BASQUE,  WITH 
STRAIGHT  CLOSING  EDGES  AND 
TWO-SEAM  SLEEVES.  (To  be 
Made  with  a  High  Neck  or  a  Round, 

V  or  Square  Neck  and  with  a 
Plain  Standing  Collar  or  a  Turn- 
Down  Military  Collar.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  728.) 

No.  8770. — The  present  fancy 
for  long  sleeves  in  conjunction  with 
a  low  neck  is  considered  in  this 
basque,  which  provides  several 
styles  of  low  neck,  as  wTell  as  two 
methods  of  finish  for  a  high  neck. 

Plum-colored  novelty  goods  were 
used  for  making  the  basque,  which 
is  closed  at  the  center  of  the 
front  with  button-holes  and  but¬ 
tons,  the  closing  edges  being  per¬ 
fectly  straight.  Double  bust  darts, 
under-arm  and  side-back  gores  and 
a  center  seam  accomplish  the  accu¬ 
rate  adjustment  and  the  lower  edge 
forms  a  shapely  point  at  the  center 

of  the  front  and  back  and  arches  stylishly  over  the  hips 


Front  View. 


Back  View. 


neck  may  be  low  in  square,  V  or  round  outline  or  it  may  be 


Ladies’  Plain  Round  Basque,  with  One-Seam  Sleeves.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Standing  or 
a  Turn-Down  Military  Collar  and  in  One  of  Three  Different  Lengths.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  726.) 

The  band.  The  lower  edge  of  the  basque  forms  a  decided  point  at 
the  front  and  back  and  arches  stylishly  over  the  hips.  The 
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sleeves,  which  are  in  one- seam  leg-o’-mutton  style, 
are  of  fashionable  proportions ;  they  have  coat¬ 
shaped  linings  and  are  drawn  by  gathers  at  the  top 
to  puff  out  stylishly,  while  a  close-fitting  effect  is 
seen  below  the  elbow.  Both  varieties  of  collar 
given  in  the  pattern  are  fashionable  and  are  of  a 
severe  type  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  plain  out¬ 
lines  of  the  basque.  The  sleeves  exemplify  the 
general  charac- 


the  de- 
br  ought 
answer 
demand 


ter  of 
signs 
out  in 
to  the 

for  a  diminution 
in  size  without 
a  detraction 
from  breadth. 

The  puff  effect 
which  they  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  top 
contrasts  pleas¬ 
ingly  with  the 
clinging  appear¬ 
ance  that  is  dis¬ 
played  from  the 
wrist  to  wrell 
above  the  elbow. 

In  general  effect 
the  basque  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  grat¬ 
ifying,  and  it  is 
an  extremely 
good  mode  to 
select  for  ordin¬ 
ary  wear,  as 
made  garnitures 
can  be  used  on  it 
to  give  a  dressy 

touch  when  a  decorative  air  is  required.  Yokes,  bretelles,  collar¬ 
ettes  and  fichus  are  among  these  accessories,  which  are  variously 
made  of  chiffon — obtainable  in  loveljr  flowered  effects,  printed 

or  embroidered  —  gaze  de  chambray  or 
soft  silks. 

All  seasonable  materials  are  appropriate 
for  the  basque,  and  individual  taste  wflll 
determine  how  simply  or  elaborately  it 
shall  be  trimmed.  When  intended  for 
ceremonious  wear,  brocade,  velvet  peau 
de  soie  or  some  like  fabric  will  be  chosen 
made  low.  Long  sleeves 


same  trimming  is  also  soft  and  becoming  for  a  lo 
neck  of  any  shape. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8771  in  fourteen  sizes  f 
ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-eight  inches,  bu 
measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size,  the  basqi 
needs  three  yards  and  three-eighths  of  goods  twent] 
two  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  five-  eighths  thirt 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty-si 

inches  wide, 
two  yards  an 
an  eighth  fort) 
four  inches  wid 
or  two  yards  fi 
ty  inches  wid 
Price  of  patteri 
Is.  or  25  cents 
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Front  View. 


8770 

Back  View. 


Ladies’ 


Basque,  with  Straight,  Closing  Edges  and  Two-Seam  Sleeves.  (To  be  Made  with 
a  High  Neck  or  a  Round,  Y  or  Square  Neck  and  with  a  Plain  Standing 
Collar  or  a  Turn-Down  Military  Collar.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  727.) 


LADIES’  EYEi 
ING  WAIST, 
CLOSED  AT 
THE  LEFT 
SIDE. 

(For  Illustration! 
see  Page  729.) 

No.  8801.- 
This  waist  is  als 
shown  at  figui 
1)82  in  thisissui 
White  fail l 
Princesse  wa 
here  used  for  tb 
youthful  evenin 
tvaist, which  wi 
emphasize  th 
good  points 
well  rounde 

forms  and  display  the  neck  and  shoulders  in  becoming  outlin 
It  is  quite  short  over  the  hips  and  a  close  adjustment  is  assure 
by  a  lining  closed  in  front  and  fitted  by  double  bust  darts  an 
the  usual  seams.  The  front  of  the  waist  is  mounted  on  a  linin 
front  fitted  by  double  bust  darts  and  the  closing  is  made  invis: 
bly  along  the  left  under-arm  seam.  Soft  folds  resulting  froi 
three  upturning,  overlapping  plaits  laid  in  the  right  arm’s-e) 
edge  above  the  bust  cross  the  front  diagonally,  expanding  grac 
ually,  to  the  left  under-arm  edge,  where  the  fulness  is  collecte 
in  gathers  from  just  below  the  bust  nearly  to  the  bottom ;  tl 
effect  is  perfectly  smooth  except  where  these  folds  are  formei 
The  back  is  smooth  at  the  top  and  has  slight  fulness  plaited  to 

point  at  the  lower  edge.  A  band  of  pa 
semen^rie  about  the  bottom  of  the  wai 
accentuates  the  shapely  points  forme 
both  front  and  back.  The  sleeves  ai 
short,  full  mushroom  puffs  gathered 
the  top  and  bottom  ;  they  are  sustains 
by  coat-shaped  linings,  which  extend  b 
low  the  puffs  and  are  trimmed  with 
wrinkled  ribbon  bowed  at  the  outside  i 
the  arm.  Similar  ribbon  defines  the  nec 
edge,  being  formed  in  bows  at  the  corner 
Rich  peau  de  sole  and  brocaded  an 
plain  satin  in  evening  tints  will  be  ham 
some  made  in  this  way  and  the  possibil 
ites  of  crepe  de  Chine  wTill  also  be  well  di 
played  by  the  attractive  folds  of  the  froi 
and  sleeves.  Lace,  ribbon  and  the  pea 
and  bead  trimmings  will  help  to  bring  oi 
the  salient  features  of  the  mode.  An  ever 
ing  waist  like  tlii3  for  a  young  matrc 
was  made  of  black  satin,  trimmed  wii 
rose-pink  velvet  and  mink  fur. 


8771 

Front  View. 
Ladies’  Basque,  with  Curved 
with  a  High  Neck  or 
Standing 


Closing  Edges 
a  Round,  Y  or 


8771 

Back  View. 
and  One-Seam  Sleeves. 
Square  Neck  and  with 


(To  be  Made 
a  Plain 


Collar  or  a  Turn-Down  Military  Collar.) 
(For  Description  see  Page  727.) 


are  pleasing  and  stylish  with  low-necked  bodices,  especially  if  a 
frill  of  old  lace  falls  over  the  hands  from  the  lower  edges.  The 


We  have  pattern  No.  8801  in  eleve 
sizes  for  ladies  from  thirty  to  forty-foi: 
inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of  mi 
dium  size,  the  waist  needs  four  yarc 
and  a  fourth  of  goods  twenty-two  inchi 
wide,  or  three  yards  and  an  eighth  thirt 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  fivi 
eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yarc 
and  three-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and 
fourth  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cent 
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Front  View. 


LADIES’  BASQUE-WAIST,  WITH  FRONT-YOKE  AND  STRAPS 

LAID  ON. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8766. — This  basque-waist  is  again  pictured  at  figure  D85. 

The  square  front-yoke  and  applied  straps  give  the  waist  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  air  which  is  in  this  instance  heightened  by  a  combination 
of  striped  wool  goods  and  plain  silk.  The  waist,  which  has  a 
lining  fitted  by 
the  usual  seams 
and  double  bust 
darts  and  closed 
in  front,  shows 
plaited  fulness 
in  the  lower  part 
of  the  back  at 
each  side  of  the 
center.  Under¬ 
arm  gores  sepa¬ 
rate  the  back 
from  the  front, 
which  consists 
of  a  plain  nar¬ 
row  left  front 
and  a  wide,  fan¬ 
ciful  right  front 
that  meet  at  the 
left  side,  where 
the  closing  is 
made.  The  right 
front  is  shaped 

at  the  top  to  accommodate  a  Pompadour  yoke,  to  which  it  is 
joined,  and  the  shallow  portion  of  the  right  front  is  gathered 
at  the  top,  the  fulness  being  drawn  to  the  center  at  the  bottom 
by  shirrings.  Straps  narrowed  toward  their  lower  ends  are  ar¬ 
ranged  at  each  side  on  the  front  and  back  ;  they  extend  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  lower  edge,  and  their  upper  ends  pass  into 
the  shoulder  seams.  Frills  of  narrow  lace  edging  trim  the  side 
edges  of  the  straps  and  a  row  of  lace  insertion  is  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  the  yoke.  The  standing  collar  closes  at  the  left  side 
and  is  encircled  by  a  stock  of  black  satin  ribbon  formed  in  four 
outstanding  loops  at  the  back.  A  crush  belt  having  its  ends 
turned  under  and  shirred  to  form  two  loops  is  adjusted  about 
the  lower  part  of  the  waist.  The  sleeves  are  in  coat  shape,  with 
short  mushroom  puffs  disposed  at  the  top.  The  puffs  are  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top  an.d  bottom  and  stand  out  stylishly,  and  below 
them  the  sleeves  fit  the  arm  closely. 

Both  rough  and  smooth  suitings  and  the  novelties  showing  in¬ 
distinct  patterns  will  associate  with  admirable  results  with  vel¬ 
vet,  silk  or  satin,  and  gimp  of  the  iridescent  or  spangled  variety 
or  heavy  lace  in¬ 
sertion  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  emphasize 
the  prominent  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  mode. 

We  have  pattern 
No.  8766  in  thirteen 
sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty-eight  to  for¬ 
ty-six  inches,  bust 
measure.  In  the 
combination  shown 
for  a  lady  of  me¬ 
dium  size,  the 
waist  calls  for  two 
yards  and  five- 
eighths  of  dress 
goods  forty  inches 
wide,  with  a  yard 
and  an  eighth  of 
silk.  Of  one  fab¬ 
ric,  it  needs  five 
yards  and  three- 
fourths  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  four 
yards  and  an  eighth 
thirty  inches  wide, 
qr  three  yards  and 
three  eighths  thir 
ty-six  inches  wide, 

or  three  yards  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  three- 
fourths  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Ladies’  Evening  Waist,  Closed  at  the  Left  Side. 
(For  Description  see  Page  728.) 


LADIES’  TEA-JACKET.  (To  be  Made  with  Full-Length  or 
Three-Quarter  Length  Sleeves.)  ALSO  KNOWN  AS 
THE  MATINEE  OR  NEGLIGE  JACKET. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  730.) 

No.  8786. — By  referring  to  figure  No.  301  T  in  this  number  of 
The  Delineator  this  tea-jacket  may  be  again  seen. 

The  tea-jacket  is  fanciful  in  a  simple  way  and  is  here  shown 

made  of  light- 
blue  flannel.  Un¬ 
de  r-a  r  m  and 
side-back  gores, 
and  a  center 
seam  render  the 
jacket  close-fit¬ 
ting  at  the  back 
and  sides,  the 
shaping  of  the 
parts  producing 
large  flutes  in 
the  skirt.  The 
loose  fronts  open 
all  the  way  over 
full  vest  -  fronts 
that  are  much 
shorter  than  the 
jacket  fronts 
and  are  closed 
invisibly  at  the 
center.  The  ful¬ 
ness  in  the  vest 

fronts  is  drawn  to  the  center  by  gathers  at  the  top,  while  the 
fulness  at  the  lower  edge  is  regulated  by  ribbons  inserted  in  cas¬ 
ings  and  tied  in  a  bow  over  the  closing.  A  fancy  collar  in  two 
sections  is  a  pretty  feature  of  the  jacket ;  it  separates  in  points 
at  the  center  of  the  back  and  forms  points  in  front  of  and  on  the 
shoulders ;  the  free  edges  are  trimmed  with  a  frill  of  lace  that 
is  continued  down  the  front  edges  of  the  jacket  fronts  and 
about  the  iower  edge  of  the  garment. 

Ribbon-run  beading  covers  the  nar¬ 
row  standing  collar  and  also  the 
bands  finishing  the  full  puff  sleeves 
when  they  are  made  in  three-quarter 
length.  A  frill  of  lace  edging  deco¬ 
rates  the  lower  edge  of  each  sleeve 
band  and  a  bow  of  ribbon  is  placed 
over  the  seam.  Cuffs  are  used  in¬ 
stead  of  the  bands  when  full-length 
sleeves  are  preferred.  A  bow  of 
ribbon  is  tacked  at  the  throat. 

^  8766 


8801 

Bade  View. 


Front  Vieiv. 


8766 

Back  View. 


Ladies’  Basque-Waist,  with  Front  Yoke  and  Straps  Laid  On. 
(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


The  practical  arrangement  of  fulness  in  the  vest  will  be 
appreciated.  A  fancy  collar  of  a  contrasting  material  will  impart 
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added  dressiness  when  the  jacket  is  made  of  flannelette, 
■eider-down,  cashmere  or  other  soft  fabrics  which  look 
dainty  in  such  garments.  Lace  and  ribbon  trimmings 
are  liked  by  all. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8786  in  thirteen  sizes  for  ladies 
from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure. 
To  make  the  tea-jacket  for  a  lady  of  medium  size, 
needs  five  yards  and  seven-eighths  of  goods  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  three  yards  and  five-eighths  thirty-six  inches 


wide,  or  three  yards  and  a 
wide,  or  two  yards  and  three- 
fourths  fifty  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents. 


fourth  forty-four  inches 
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LADIES’  1830  WAIST. 
(Closed  at  the  Back.)  To 
be  Made  with  a  High  or  Low 
Neck  and  with  Close-Fit- 
tixg  Long  Sleeves  having 
Mushroom  Puffs  at  the  Top 
and  Venetian  Points  at 
the  Wrists,  or  with  Short 
Mushroom  Puff  Sleeves. 
(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 


No.  8765. — Another  view 
of  this  dainty  waist  is  given 
at  figure  No.  298  T  in  this 
magazine. 

The  waist  is  susceptible  of 
.pleasing  variations,  as  it  may 
be  made  with  a  low  neck,  dis¬ 
playing  the  shoulders  in  1830 
style,  and  with  short  sleeves, 

■or  with  a  high  neck  and  long 
sleeves.  A  combination  of 

black  chiffon  and  lace  net  over  yellow  silk  was  here  effected. 
The  full  front  and  full  backs  are  shaped  in  the  low  1830  outline 

and  have  fulness  collected  in 


8786 

Front  View 


gathers  at  the  top  and  drawn 
toward  the  center  at  the  bottom 
by  shirrings,  the  front  puffing 
out  in  the  admired  way.  A  high- 
necked  lining  fitted  by  double 
bust  darts  and 
under-arm  and 
side- back  gores 
supports  the 
waist  and  the 
closing  is  made 
at  the  center  of 
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Back  View. 

Ladies’  Tea-Jacket.  (To  be  Made  with 
Full-Length  or  Three-Quarter  Length 
Sleeves.)  Also  Known  as  the 
Matinee  or  Neglige  Jacket. 

(For  Description  see  Page  729.) 

4 

The  coat-shaped  sleeves  are  finished  in  Vene¬ 
tian  points  at  the  wrists  and  have  short,  gath¬ 
ered  mushroom  puffs  arranged  on  them  below 
the  top,  the  upper  edge  of  the  puffs  appearing 
continuous  with  those  of  the  front  and  backs 
and  completing  the  1830  effect.  The  sleeves 
are  cut  away  above  and  below  the  puffs  wffien 
the  short  puff  sleeves  are  desired.  Lace  points 
droop  over  the  collar,  and  three  graduated  knife-plaited  frills  of 
chiffon  headed  by  two  frills  of  lace  edging  separated  by  jet 
beading  follow  the  upper  edge  of  the  front,  backs  and  puffs. 

Gaze  de  Chambray,  mousseline  de  sole  and  similar  fabrics  over 
plain  or  figured  silk  will  be  charming  for  this  waist. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8765  in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  thirty 
to  forty-two  inches,  bust  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size, 
the  waist  requires  a  yard  and  three-fourths  of  chiffon  forty-five 

inches  wide,  with  four 
yards  and  five-eighths 
of .  silk  twenty  inches 
wide  and  a  yard  and 
three-eighths  of  lace 
net  twenty-seven  inch¬ 
es  wide  for  facing  the 
high-necked  waist.  Of 
one  material,  it  needs 
five  yards  twenty- two 
inches  wide,  or  three 
yardsand  three-fourths 
thirty  inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  and  a  half  forty- 
five  inches  wide.  Price 
of  pattern,  Is.  or  25 
cents. 


O  <OU 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Ladies’  1830  Waist.  (Closed  at  the  Back.)  To  be  Made  with  a  High  or  Low  Neck  and  with  Close- 
Fitting  Long  Sleeves  having  Mushroom  Puffs  at  the  Top  and  \  enetian  Points 
at  the  Wrists  or  with  Short  Mushroom  Puff  Sleeves. 


LADIES’  BATH  ROBE 
OR  BLANKET 
WRAPPER.  (To  be 
Made  wHh  a  Sailor 
Collar  or  a  Rolling 
Collar.) 

(For  Illustrations  see 
Page  731.) 


(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

the  back.  The  lining  is  faced  with  the  silk  overlaid  with  lace 
net  above  the  full  portions  when  the  high  neck  is  desired,  a 
standing  collar  being  added,  or  is  cut  away  when  the  low  neck 
is  preferred.  Straps  edged  with  lace  cross  the  shoulders. 


No.  8  77  4.— This 
comfortable  bath-robe 
or  wrapper  is  very  simple  in  construction  and  is  depicted  made 
of  a  gray  blanket  showing  blue  and  gray  stripes  in  its  border. 
The  loose  fronts  and  loose  back  are  joined  in  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams  and  the  closing  is  made  at  the  center  of  the 
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front  with  bwtton-M*es  -and  large  buttons.  At  the  neck  is  a 
pretty  sailor- collar,  which  falls  'deep  and  square  at  the  back, 
its  ends  flaring  at  the  throat;  a  rolling  collar  with  a  center 
seam  may  be  substituted,  if  preferred,  both  styles  of  collar 
being  given  in  the  pattern..  A  capacious  patch-pocket,  with 
rounding  comers,  is  stitched  t©  'each  front  near 
the  under-arm  seam.  A  <cord  girdle  with  tas- 
seled  ends  is  passed  around  the  waist  through 
straps  secured  at  the  waist-line  it©  the  under-arm 
seams  and  tied  in  a  how  at  the  front,  serving  to 
hold  the  fulness  well  in  place.  The  sleeves  are 
in  coat  style ;  they  are  slightly  gathered  at  the 
top  and  reversed  at  the  bottom  to  form  cuffs 
having  rounding  corners  at  the  outside  of  the 
arm.  A  double  row  of  machine-stitching  pro¬ 
vides  a  neat  finish  for  the  collar  and  cuffs. 

The  comfort  to  he  obtained  from  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  garment  of  this  kind  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated.  For  use  as  a  bath-robe  or  as  a 
warm  wrapper  for  a  convalescent,  it  has  no 
equal.  It  may  be  made  of  a  pretty  blauket  with 
a  cotton  warp,  such  blankets  being  sold  espe¬ 
cially  for  this  use,  though  flannel  or  eiderdown 
are  equally  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8774  in  ten  sizes  for  la¬ 
dies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size,  the  gar¬ 
ment  requires  a 
pair  of  blankets 
measuring  in 
width  not  less 
than  sixty  in¬ 
ches,  or  six 
yards  and  three- 
eighths  of  ma¬ 
terial  twenty- 
seven  inches 
wide,  or  four 
yards  and  three- 
fourths  forty- 
fourincheswide, 
or  four  yards 
fifty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  Is.  3d. 
or  30  cenls. 


8774 


Below  the  closing  the  fronts  are  joined  in  a  seam  that  is  hidden 
by  a  forward-turning  plait  and  above  the  closing  the  right  front 
is  hemmed.  The  right  front  is  shaped  at  the  neck  in  Pompa¬ 
dour  outline  and  the  fulness  is  collected  at  the  center  by  three 
double  rows  of  shirring,  the  upper  edge  being  turned  under  to 
form  a  frill  heading.  The  shirrings  are  tacked 
to  stays  and  are  covered  with  rows  of  insertion. 
The  collar  is  in  sailor  style  and  falls  broadly 
at  the  back  and  has  long,  wide  ends  that  frame 
the  fulness  in  front.  A  frill  of  embroidered 
edging  bordering  the  collar  droops  softly  upon 
the  full,  puff  sleeves,  which  are  gathered  top  and 
bottom  and  reach  to  three-quarter  depth  on  coat¬ 
shaped  linings.  The  linings  may  extend  to  the 
wrist  or  they  may  be  cut  off  below  the  sleeves, 
frills  of  edging  deepened  toward  the  back  of  the 
arm  providing  the  completion  in  the  latter  in¬ 
stance.  When  the  garment  is  to  be  used  as  a 
night-dress,  the  sleeve  linings  should  be  omitted. 

The  gown  is  perfectly  free  and  loose  and  is 
remarkably  pleasing  in  design.  Fine  lawn  or 
nainsook,  flannel,  cashmere  or  merino  are  as 
suitable  as  silk  for  it,  and  the  trimming  will  con¬ 
sist  of  lace,  ribbon-run  beading  and  ribbon  bows. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8788  in  ten  sizes  for  la¬ 
dies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size,  it  needs 

twelve  yards 


LADIES’  N&G-- 
lig£  GOWN, 

WRAPPER  OR 
NIGHT¬ 
DRESS.  (To  BE 
Made  with 
Full  Length 
or  Three-Quar¬ 
ter  Length 
Sleeves.) 

(For  Illustrations 
see  Page  732.) 

No.  8788.— 

This  gown  is 
shown  different¬ 
ly  developed  at 
figure  No.  300  T 
in  this  magazine. 

This  is  a  dain¬ 
ty  and  comfort¬ 
able  gown  for 
lounging  or  to 
be  used  as  a 
wrapper  or 
night-robe.  In¬ 
dia  silk  and  lace 
edging  are  here 

combined  in  each  gown,  with  lace  insertion  for  decoration.  The 
fulness  in  the  back  is  arranged  at  the  top  in  a  plait  turning  from 
the  center  at  each  side  of  a  box-plait  that  is  formed  at  the  cen¬ 
ter,  the  arrangement  of  the  plaits  giving  the  effect  of  a  double 
box-plait.  The  right  front  is  sufficiently  wide  to  meet  a  plain, 
narrow  left  front  at  the  left  side,  where  the  closing  is  made. 
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8774 

Front  View. 

Ladies’  Bath-Robe  or  Blanket  Wrapper.  (To  Made  with 

Collar.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  730.) 


and  seven- 
eighths  of  mate¬ 
rial  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or 
eight  yards  and 
five-eighths  thir¬ 
ty  inches  wide, 
or  seven  yards 
and  seve  n- 
eighths  thirty- 
six  inches  wide, 
or  six  yards  and 
a  fourth  forty- 
four  inches 
wide,  or  seven 
yards  of  edging 
six  inches  and  a 
fourth  wide  for 
the  frills.  Price 
of  pattern,  Is. 
6d.  or  35 ‘cents. 


LADIES’  CIR¬ 
CULAR  BELL 
SKIRT.  (To  be 
Plaited  or 
Gathered  at  the 
Back.) 

(For  Illustrations 
see  Page  733.) 

No.  8756.— 
This  skirt,  which 
is  shown  made 
of  dahlia  novelty 
goods,  is  a  grace¬ 
ful  circular 
mode  exempli¬ 
fying  the  most 
approved  meth¬ 
od  of  securing 
the  fashionable, 
smooth  effect 
over  the  hips, 
two  darts  at 
each  side  giving 
this  desirable 

adjustment.  The  skirt  has  straight  back  edges  joined  in  a  seam 
at  the  center,  and,  owing  to  its  circular  shaping,  falls  in  large 
flutes  below  the  hips.  The  fulness  may  be  massed  at  the  back 
in  gathers  or  in  two  backward-turning  plaits  at  each  side  of  the 
placket,  which  is  made  above  the  center  seam.  The  skirt  flares 
toward  the  lower  edge,  w^hich  measures  four  yards  and  a  half 


8774 

Back  View. 

Sailor  Collar  or  a  Rolling 
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round  in  the  medium  sizes.  A  belt  completes  the  top.  This 
skirt  may  be  worn  with  Boned  Petticoat-Skirt  No.  8757,  shown 

elsewhere  in  this  magazine,  or 
with  a  small  bustle,  or  with¬ 
out  either,  as  desired. 

The  dart-fitted  effect  seen  in 
this  skirt  has  recently  come 
into  high  favor,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  toward  plaits  at  the 
back  rather  than  gathers. 
Boucle  suitings,  cheviots, 
zibeline  and  broadcloth  are 
adaptable  to  the  mode. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8756 
in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty  to  thirty-six  inches, 
waist  measure.  To  make  the 
skirt  for  a  lady  of  medium 
size,  needs  six  yards  and 
three-fourths  of  goods  twen¬ 
ty-two  inches  wide,  or  four 
yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty 
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of  mulberry  wool  dress  goods.  It  comprises  seven  gores — a 
front-gore,  two  gores  at  each  side  and  two  back-gores — and 
fits  smoothly  over  the  hips  and  in  front.  It  breaks  into  rip¬ 
ples  below  the  hips  at  the  sides  and  flares  fashionably  toward 
the  lower  edge,  wdiere  it  measures  four  yards  and  a  half  round 
in  the  medium  sizes.  A  shallow,  backward-turning  plait  is  laid 
in  the  top  of  the  skirt  just  in  front  of  each  side-back  seam  and 
each  back-gore  is  arranged  in  a  box-plait  that  is  slightly  gath¬ 
ered  across  the  top  and  flares  toward  the  lower  edge.  If  pre¬ 
ferred,  the  back-gores  may  be  gathered.  A  placket  is  made 
above  the  center  seam  and  the  top  of  the  skirt  is  finished  with  a 
belt.  This  skirt  may  be  worn  with  Boned  Petticoat-Skirt  No. 
8757,  shown  elsewhere  in  this  magazine,  or  with  a  small  bustle, 
or  without  either,  as  desired. 

^itamine,  zibeline,  mohair.  Sicilienne,  serge  and  silk-and- 
wool  novelty  goods  will  stylishly  develop  this  mode.  If  made 
of  moire  velours  or  any  other  fashionable  silk,  a  skirt  of  this 
kind  may  be  worn  with  a  fancy  silk  waist. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8807  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty 
to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure.  To  make  the  skirt  for  a 
lady  of  medium  size,  will  require  eight  yards  and  a  fourth  of 
material  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  seven  yards  and  three- 

fourths  thirty 
inches  wide,  or 
six  yards  and 
a  half  thirty- six 
inches  wide,  or 
five  yards  and 
a  half  forty-four 
inches  wide,  or 
four  yards  and 
three-eighth  s 
fifty  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern, 
Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents. 
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Front  View. 

Ladies’  Neglige  Gown,  Wrapper  or  Night-Dress. 


(To  be  Made 
Sleeves). 

(For  Description  see  Page  731). 


inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  four  yards  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and 
three-fourths  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents. 


LADIES’  SEVEN-GORED  SKIRT.  (To  be  Plaited  or  Gathered 

at  the  Back.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  734.) 

No.  8807. — This  handsomely  shaped  skirt  is  illustrated  made 


LADIES’ 
EIGHT-GORED 
PETTICOAT- 
SKIRT, 

WITH  GRADU¬ 
ATED  RING 
EXTENDERS 
AT  THE  BACK. 

(For  Illustrations 
see  Page  735.) 

No.  8757.— 
This  ingeniously 
planned  petti¬ 
coat-skirt  will 
insure  correct 
outlines  to  the 
skirt  under 
which  it  is  worn. 
It  is  pictured 
made  of  change¬ 
able  taffeta  and 
consists  of  a 
front-gore,  two 
gores  at  each 
side  and  three 
back-gores. 
Each  back-gore 
is  formed  in  a 
large  flute  by 
four  graduated 
rings  of  wide 
f  e  a  t  h  e  r-b  one 

placed  at  equal  distances  underneath,  the  rings  being  held  in 
position  by  tackings  to  the  seams  and  to  the  center  of  the 
gore.  Ripples  result  from  the  shaping  below  the  hips  and 
the  flare  at  the  bottom  is  made  pronounced  by  four  encircling, 
evenly  spaced  rows  of  narrow  featlier-bone.  the  lowest  row 
placed  at  the  edge.  The  arrangement  of  the  ring  exten- 
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Back  View. 

with  Full-Length  or  Three-Quarter  Length 


being 


ders  and  encircling  rows  is  clearly  shown  in  the  small  Illustra¬ 
tion.  The  second  seam  from  the  center  of  the  back  at  each 
side  is  discontinued  a  short  distance  from  the  top  and  the  open¬ 
ings  are  finished  for  plackets,  this  arrangement  facilitating  the 
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lutting  on  and  off  of  the  garment.  The  top  of  the  petticoat- 
kirt  is  finished  with  an  underfacing  that  forms  a  casing  back 
if  the  side  seams  for  tapes,  which  are  drawn  out  at  the  plackets, 
arried  about  the  waist  and  tied  in  front.  A  bias  ruffle  of  the 
ilk  finished  to  form  a  frill-heading  provides  an  ornamental  finish 
or  the  lower  edge  and  increases  the  flare  of  the  petticoat-skirt, 
vhich  is  of  desirable  width,  measuring  a  little  over  three  yards 
nd  a  quarter  at  the  bottom  in  the  medium  sizes. 

Silk  is  the  preferred  material  for  the  petticoat-skirt,  but 
equally  suitable  and  less  expensive  materials  are  mohair,  alpaca, 
ateen  and  muslin.  Handsome  trimming  of  lace  and  insertion 
an  be  added;  it  is  usually  arranged  on  the  ruffle, 
but  in  elaborate  skirts  the  decoration  sometimes 
extends  several  inches  above. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8757  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies 
ij'rom  twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure. 

For  a  lady  of  medium  size,  the  skirt  requires 


EVENING  WAISTS,  WRAPS,  ETC. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  685.") 

Of  as  much  importance  as  the  waist  itself  is  the  wrap  upon 
which,  couturier es  agree,  no  elaboration  shall  be  spared.  Both 
long  and  short  wraps  have  their  advocates  alike  among  matrons 
and  maids,  and  in  the  planning  of  all  styles  of  wraps  the 
flufflness  of  the  garment  to  be  worn  beneath  is  considered, 
amplitude  being  the  condition  of  the  top  garment. 

Velvet  in  garnet,  dark-blue  or  black  is  adaptable  to  the  charm¬ 
ing  opera  wrap  embraced  in  pattern  No.  8799,  which  is  in  ten 

sizes  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six 
inches,  bust  measure,  and  costs 
Is.  8d.  or  40  cents.  Its  circular 
shaping  is  responsible  for  the  un¬ 
dulating  folds  into  which  it  falls. 
A  short  rippling  cape  falls  over  the 
wrap  and  a  Medici  collar  rolls  at 
the  neck.  Llama  fur  may  edge  the 
collar  and  cape,  its  cream-white 
tone  contrasting  effectively  with 
the  colored  velvet. 

Light-yellow  Liberty  satin  and 
white  chiffon  may  be  united  in  the 
picturesque-looking  evening  bodice 
developed  by  pattern  No.  8149, 
which  is  in  thirteen  sizes  from  twren- 
ty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  costs  1  s.  3d.  or  30  cents. 
The  center  front  and  back  are  full 
and  are  shirred  in  three  rows  at  the 
top,  a  frill  standing  above  the  top- 


8756 

Side- Front  View. 


twelve  yards  of  material  twenty  inches  wide,  or  eight  yards 
and  seven-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  eight  yards  and 
three-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  six  yards  and  three- 
fourths  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25 
cents. 


LADIES’  MEDIUM- WIDE  DRAWERS,  WITH  YOKE.  (Closed 

at  the  Sides.) 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  735.) 

No.  1199. — Fine  cambric  was  used  for  these  drawers,  and 
a  pretty  trimming  was  provided  by  tucks  and  embroidered 
edging  and  insertion.  The  drawers  are  desirably  full,  but  the 
possibility  of  bulk  about  the  waist  is  removed  by  a  round  yoke 
of  moderate  depth  that  is  closed  at  the  sides  with  buttons  and 
button-holes  The  drawers  are  shaped  by  inside  leg-seams 
and  a  center  seam ;  they  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  joined 
to  the  yoke,  being  slashed  at  the  sides  for  the  closing. 

Yoke  drawers  are  liked  by  many  women.  Nainsook  and 
fine  muslin  are  favored  materials,  although  wash  silk  is  some¬ 
times  chosen,  with  very  fine  lace  and  tiny  tucks  for  decoration. 
If  tucks  are  included  in  the  trimming,  they  must  be  allowed  for 
in  cutting  out,  as  they  are  not  considered  in  the  pattern. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1199  in  nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty 
to  thirty-six  inches,  waist  measure.  To  make  the  drawers  for 
a  lady  of  medium  size,  calls  for  four  yards  of  goods  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  half  thirty-six  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


8756 

Side- Back  View. 

Ladies’  Circular  Bell  Skirt.  (To  be  Plaited  or  Gathered  at 

the  Back.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  731 .) 

most  row,  and  pearl  trimming  may  cover  each  row  of  stitching. 
A  Marie  Antoinette  fichu  crosses  the  shoulders,  the  ends  falling 
in  points  on  the  skirt.  Lierre  lace  may  be  fulled  to  the  edge  of 
the  fichu  and  also  to  the  short  puff  sleeves,  and  above  the  lace 
may  be  applied  pearl  trimmings.  The  effect  of  the  waist  without 
the  fichu  is  also  pictured.  Ribbon  may  cross  the  shoulders  in 
brace  fashion;  and  bows  may  be  tastefully  arranged.  Ribbon  may 
band  the  sleeves  and  a  rosette  bow  may  be  fastened  at  the  back. 

The  Marquise  wrap  is  a  distingue-looking  garment  that  will 
envelop  the  entire  evening  toilette  without  crushing  it.  Brocaded 
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velvet  in  black  on  a  glace  red-and-gold  ground  will  make  up 
richly  by  the  mode,  Avhich  is  included  in  pattern  No.  8736, 
which  is  in  ten  sizes  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  costs  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents.  The  back  flares  in  round¬ 
ing  folds  below  the  waist-lme  and  the  fronts  are  flowing,  plaits 
being  arranged  back  of  the  closing.  The  sleeves  widen  in  bell 
fashion  toward  the  hand  and  will  be  improved  if  edged  with  fur. 

The  quaintness  of  the  1830  fashions  is  exemplified  in  the 
evening  waist  designed  by  pattern  No.  8765,  which  is  in  ten 
sizes  from  thirty  to  forty-two  inches,  bust  measure, 
and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents.  A  charming  effect  would 
be  gained  by  using  white  chiffon  over  old-ruse  silk, 
which  would  give  tone  to  the  transparent  fabric. 

The  front  and  backs  are  full,  the  fronts,  however, 
drooping  gracefully  in  blouse  style.  The  neck  is 
cut  low  in  characteristic  fashion  and  flufflly  trimmed 
with  three  frills,  which  may  be  of  chiffon,  with  a 
line  of  silver-and-pearl  trimming  at  the  top.  Straps, 
which  may  match  the  waist,  cross  the  shoulders, 
and  mushroom  puff  sleeves  complete  the  bodice. 

A  low-cut  Princess  dress  of  good  style  is  -made 
up  by  pattern  No.  8621,  which  is  in  thirteen  sizes 
from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure, 


large  bow  of  white  satin  ribbon  could  be  fastened  in  front. 

Velvet  lends  itself  charmingly  to  another  short  cape,  which 
being  cut  circular  by  pattern  No.  8610,  which  is  in  ten  sizes 
from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  costs 
Is.  or  25  cents,  falls  of  its  own  accord  in  ripples  below  the 
shoulders.  A  deep,  pointed  flaring  collar  enhances  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  cape.  Its  outline  may  be  defined  by  jet  trimming 
and  below  it  may  be  adjusted  a  band  of  blue  fox  fur,  ribbon 
bows  with  long  ends  and  many  loops  being  tacked  to  the  ends 

of  the  band,  producing  a  boa  effect. 


FANCY  COLLAR¬ 
ETTES  AND 
MUFFS. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  689.) 

'  Cape-collars  confer  a  distinctive 
air  upon  top  garments  and  are  often 
the  saving  grace  of  a  garment  that 
shows  defects  in  style  and  make. 
They  are  easily  constructed  and  are 
generally  becoming.  Muffs  have 
increased  appreciably  in  size,  the 
present  style  recalling  those  carried 
by  our  grandmothers.  Both  plain 
and  fancy  muffs  are  used,  the  lat¬ 
ter  only  with  dressy  gowns,  how¬ 
ever,  and  then  on  special  occasions. 


8807 

Side- Front  View. 

and  costs  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents.  White  silk  embossed  with 
flowers  in  several  violet  hues,  dark-violet  velvet  and  white 
chiffon  will  achieve  a  happy  combination  in  this  gowm,  which 
is  shaped  to  define  every  curve  of  the  figure  above  the  waist¬ 
line,  the  skirt  portion  flaring  quite  broadly  toward  the  foot. 
Revers  are  arranged  at  back  and  front  and  between  them  in 
front  is  adjusted  a  full  ornamental-section  shirred  at  the  ends 
and  again  at  the  center.  Point  applique  lace  may  fall,  Ber¬ 
tha-like,  over  the  dress  and  short  puff  sleeves,  and  lace  inser¬ 
tion  may  be  applied  over  violet  satin  ribbon  on  the  side-front 
seams,  the  ribbon  falling  in  loops  and  ends  below  the  insertion 
on  the  skirt  portion. 

Short  evening  capes  are  liked  for  theatre  wear,  and,  though 
less  pretentious  than  the  long  wrap,  are  rather  more  jaunty.  A 
decided  flare  is  noticeable  in  a  short  cape  made  with  a  deep 
collar  by  pattern  No.  8767,  which  is  in  ten  sizes  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents. 
At  the  back  it  is  box-plaited  and  elsewhere  it  flows  in  flutes. 
Brocaded  silk  with  white  and  _  green  coloring  could  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  plain  velvet  in  a  dark-green  shade.  Cream  applique 
lace  could  fall  in  a  frill  from  the  deep  collar  and  ermine  fur 
might  head  it.  Lace  could  also  stand  full  about  the  neck  and  a 
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Side- Back  View. 

Ladies’  Seven-Gored  Skirt.  (To  be  Plaited  or  Gathered  at  the 

Back.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  732.) 

A  fancy  muff  for  carriage  or  theatre  -wear  is  included  in  pat- 
*  tern  No.  1214,  which  is  in  one  size,  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents. 
The  muff  may  be  made  of  black  velvet  and  edged  wflth  mink 
fur  and  a  frill  of  cream  lierre  lace,  which  will  flow  over  the 
wrists  and  produce  an  especially  dainty  effect  when  a  cape  is 
wmrn.  A  jabot  of  lace  may  fall  over  the  muff  at  the  center,  on 
each  side  of  which  may  be  fixed  a  bow  of  double-faced  black 
satin  ribbon.  Ribbon  ends  may  be  fastened  at  each  opening  of 
the  muff,  a  boAv  of  the  ribbon  being  tied  at  one  side. 

A  fancy  muff  and  ripple  cape-collars  for  misses’  and  girls’ 
wear  are  made  up  by  pattern  No.  1042,  which  is  in  four  sizes 
from  four  to  sixteen  years,  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents.  Velvet 
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Side- Back  View. 

Ladies’  Eight-Gored  Petticoat  Skirt,  with  Graduated  Ring 
Extenders  at  the  Back. 

(For  Description  see  Page  732.) 


in  black  or  brown  may  be  used  in  the  construction.  The 
collars  are  rounding  in  outline  and  are  made  with  storm  collars, 
which  may  be  trimmed  with  krimmer,  the  same  fur  following 
the  deep  collar  edge.  Lace  is  also  a  suitable  trimming  for  such 
collars.  The  muff  is  shirred  a  short  distance  from  the  ends  to 
form  frills  and  will  always  be  trimmed  to  correspond  with  the 
collars.  A  ribbon  for  supporting  the  muff  is  usually  added. 

Persian  lamb  may  be  used  in  the  development  of  a  cape-collar 
which  may  be  worn  over  a  plain  coat  or  cape  or  independently. 
The  cape-collar  is  round  and  falls  naturally  in  ripples  and  may 
be  finished  plainly  or  edged  with  chinchilla  fur,  which  will 
accord  admirably  with  the  glossy  Persian.  A  Medici  collar 
which  stands  at  the  neck  is  closed  with  a  metal  clasp.  Pattern 
No.  974,  which  is  in  three  sizes,  small,  medium  and  large,  and 
costs  5d.  or  10  cents,  wras  used  in  the  construction. 

Very  decided  flutes  are  observable  in  a  deep,  round  collar  of 
the  cape  type,  that  is  based  on  pattern  No.  1048,  which  is  in 
three  sizes,  small,  medium  and  large,  and  costs  5d.  or  10 
cents.  The  collar  may  be  made  of  heavy  cloth  or  velvet 
and  edged  with  Persian  lamb,  chinchilla,  mink  or  any  of  the 
fashionable  furs.  A  high  Medici  collar  rolls  away  from  the 
neck  in  the  characteristic  way,  the  ends  below  the  roll  closing  at 
the  throat,  protection  being  thus  afforded  wdiere  most  necessary. 

A  fancy  round 
muff  with  a 
rounding,  over¬ 
lapping  end  is 
represented  in 
pattern  No. 

1213,  which  is 
in  one  size,  and 
costs  5d.  or  10 
cents.  It  may  be 
cut  from  cloth 
in  a  solid  color 
and  edged  with 
bands  of  krim¬ 
mer  or  any  other 
fashionable  fur 
and  trimmed 
with  ribbon 
bows  matching 
the  cloth,  as 
pictured  in  the 
illustration.  The 

supporting  rib-  S757 


full  ruche  composed 
of  doubled  sections  of 
material,  which  may 
be  glace  taffeta,  Lib¬ 
erty  silk  or  satin, 
mousseline  de  sole  or 
chiffon,  gathered  close¬ 
ly  to  produce  the  full 
effect  observable.  Full 
ends  of  lace  or  the 
material  may  fall  from 
the  ends  of  the  ruche. 

The  design  is  embrac¬ 
ed  in  pattern  No.  1217, 
which  is  in  one  size,  and 
costs  3d.  or  5  cents. 

A  plain  muff  in  a 
fashionable  size  is  de¬ 
signed  by  pattern  No. 

G613,  which  is  in  four 
sizes  for  children, 
girls,  misses  and  la¬ 
dies,  and  costs  5d.  or 
10  cents.  It  may  be 
made  of  Astrakhan  or 

Persian  lamb  and  lined  with  silk  or  satin,  the  ends  being  shirred. 
The  style  of  the  muff  is  also  adaptable  to  Astrakhan  cloth. 


1199 

Ladies’  Medium-Wide  Drawers,  with 
Yoke.  (Closed  at  the  Sides.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  733.) 


For  misses’,  girls’  and  children’s  use  a  dainty  muff  is  devel¬ 
oped  by  pattern  No.  1215,  which  is  in  three  sizes,  for  misses, 
girls  and  children,  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents.  It  may  be 
fashioned  from  plain  cloth  and  trimmed  with  fur  bands  and 
ribbon  bows.  The  muff  is  narrowest  at  the  top  and  is  made 
with  double  frills  at  the  ends.  The  supporting  ribbon  is 
arranged  in  a  bow  at  one  side. 

A  cape-collar  displaying  a  rounding  outline  at  the  back  and 
deep  points  in  front  is  included  in  pattern  No.  8159,  which  is 
in  three  sizes,  small,  medium  and  large,  and  costs  7d.  or  15 
cents.  It  may  be  cut  from  mink,  seal-skin,  chinchilla  or 
any  other  fur,  and  is  much  rippled  at  the  back  and  over  the 
shoulders.  A  storm  collar  of  rounding  outline  is  at  the  neck, 
but  it  may  give  place  to  one  shaping  a  point  at  each  side 
and  at  each  end  if  the  latter  style  is  considered  more  becoming. 
Combinations  of  fur  are  in  order  for  collars  of  this  kind. 
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Side- Front  View. 


bon  may  be  disposed  in  a  loop  fastened  under  a  metal  buckle. 
Becoming  to  all  save  women  with  short,  plump  necks  is  a  very 
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jO^tyles  for  \f  isses  and  Ljirls. 


Figure  No.  302  T.— MISSES’ 

STREET  TOILETTE. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  302  T. — This 
illustrates  a  Misses’  coat  or 
jacket  and  skirt.  The  coat 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8796  and 
costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  live 
sizes  for  misses  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  years  old,  and  is  shown 
differently  made  up  on  page 
746.  The  skirt  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8734  and  costs  Is.  or 
25  cents,  is  in  seven  sizes  for 
misses  from  ten  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  is  also  seen, 
on  its  accompanying  label. 

The  simple,  refined  style  of 
this  toilette  will  recommend 
it  for  street  wear  at  all  times. 

Tan  kersejr  was  here  used  for 
the  coat.  The  back  is  close- 
fitting  and  shows  fulness 
below  the  waist-line  of  the 
middle  three  seams  under¬ 
folded  in  box-plaits.  The 
loose  fronts  lap  diagonally 
and  are  closed  with  a  large 
button  and  button-hole  at  the 
left  shoulder  and  below  the 
waist.  The  neck  is  finished 
with  a  turn-down  collar  hav¬ 
ing  a  high  band,  the  ends 
of  which  are  concealed  by 
a  pointed  strap.  Pointed 
pocket-laps  cover  openings 
to  inserted  side-pockets,  and 
pointed  cuffs  turn  up  from 
the  wrists  of  the  sleeves, 
which  are  in  the  approved 
leg-o’-mutton  style.  Inlays 
of  dark-brown  velvet  show¬ 
ing  a  tiny  edging  of  tan 
gimp  and  pipings  of  the  same 
give  a  dressy  finish  to  the 
collar,  cuffs  and  pocket-laps, 
and  stitching  completes  the 
remaining  edges. 

The  skirt  of  cheviot  in  a 
new  rough  weave  is  in  three- 
piece  style,  quite  smooth-fit- 
ting  at  the  top  of  the  front 
and  sides  but  rippling  sty¬ 
lishly  below.  Either  plaits  or 
gathers  may  collect  the  ful¬ 
ness  at  the  back. 

A  Marie  Stuart  collar  of 
velvet,  plain  or  in  slashed 
effect,  may  finish  coats  like 
this  of  faced  cloth  or  fancy 
coatings,  if  this  fashionable 
shape  is  preferred  to  the 
turn-down  variety.  Skirts 
of  novelty  or  standard  weaves  may  accompany  such  jackets. 

The  small  silk  toque  is  adorned  with  feathers  and  ribbon. 


MISSES’  COSTUME,  CONSISTING  OF  A  FANCY  WAIST  THAT 
MAY  BE  MADE  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  A  CENTER- 
BACK  SEAM,  AND  A  FOUR-GORED  SKIRT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  737.) 

No.  8802.— This  attractive  costume,  with  its  pretty  waist  hav¬ 


ing  stylish  bolero  fronts,  will 
surely  find  favor ;  it  is  here 
pictured  made  of  novelty 
goods  combined  with  change¬ 
able  silk,  and  fancy  braid  and 
ribbon  contribute  the  deco¬ 
ration.  The  back  may  be 
made  with  or  without  a  cen¬ 
ter  seam  and  the  smooth  ad¬ 
justment  at  the  sides  is  due 
to  under-arm  and  side-back 
gores.  The  full  fronts  are 
arranged  over  fitted  lining- 
fronts  that  close  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  with  hooks  and  eyes. 
The  fulness  in  the  fronts  is 
drawn  well  to  the  center  by 
gathers  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
the  fronts  being  displayed 
with  blouse  effect  between 
the  jaunty  bolero  fronts,  the 
lower  front  corners  of  which 
may  be  rounding  or  scolloped. 
A  deep,  plaited  girdle  of  silk, 
graduated  in  width  toward 
the  ends,  where  it  is  quite 
narrow,  is  worn  about  the 
waist  and  closes  at  the  back 
under  a  stylish  loop-bow  of 
the  silk.  A  wrinkled  stock 
of  ribbon  is  arranged  over 
the  standing  collar  and  ter¬ 
minates  under  a  ribbon  bow 
at  the  back.  Close-fitting 
coat  sleeves  having  mush¬ 
room  puffs,  which  are  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
are  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  ideas  and  are  orna¬ 
mented  at  each  wrist  with 
a  row  of  fancy  braid;  a  row 
of  similar  trimming  follows 
the  free  edges  of  the  bolero 
fronts. 

The  skirt  is  composed  of  a 
front-gore,  a  gore  at  each 
side  and  a  straight  back- 
breadth.  At  the  top  of  the 
front  and  sides  the  skirt  fits 
smoothly,  but  below  the  hips 
it  breaks  into  deep  flutes  that 
result  entirely  from  the  shap 
ing.  The  back-breadth  is 
gathered  across  the  top  and 
the  skirt  displays  the  fash¬ 
ionable  flare  toward  the  foot, 
where  it  measures  two  yards 
and  three-fourths  round  in 
the  middle  sizes.  A  placket 
is  made  at  the  center  of  the 
back  and  the  skirt  is  finished 
with  a  belt. 

A  becoming  and  pretty  cos¬ 
tume  like  this  may  be  made 
of  etamine,  zibeline,  mohair,  tweed,  wool  novelty  goods  showing 
a  boucle  effect  and  silk-and-wool  novelty  goods  combined  with 
plain  or  figured  silk.  Braiding  for  ornamentation  is  very  stylish, 
and  flat  band  trimming  may  be  used,  with  good  effect. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8802  in  five  sizes  for  misses  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  years  old.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  costume 
calls  for  three  yards  and  three-eighths  of  dress  goods  forty 
inches  wide  with  a  yard  and  seven-eighths  of  silk  twenty  inches 
wide.  Of  one  material,  it  needs  eight  yards  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  five  yards  and  three-fourths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  four 


Figure  No.  302  T.— This  illustrates  Misses’  Street  Toilette.— The 
patterns  are  Misses’  Coat  or  Jacket  No.  8796,  price  Is.  or  25 
cents;  and  Skin  No.  8734,  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 
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yards  and  three-fourths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  four  yards 
and  a  fourth  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  seven- 
eighths  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents. 


The 


Figure  No.  303  T.— MISSES’  NEWMARKET. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  738.) 

Figure  No.  303  T. — This  illustrates  a  Misses’  long  coat, 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8768  and  costs  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents,  is  in 
seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  is 
shown  in  three  views  on  page  743  of  this  magazine. 

A  long  coat  or  Newmarket  of  practical  and  stylish  design  is 


pattern,  which  is  No.  8773  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in 
seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  old,  and  is 
again  portrayed  on  page  741. 

Both  the  style  of  the  dress  and  its  coloring — here  combining 
rose  silk  and  moss-green  velvet — are  charming.  The  full  front 
of  silk,  which  is  closed  along  the  left  shoulder  and  under-arm 
seams  and  shaped  at  each  side  to  accommodate  square  yoke- 
portions  of  velvet,  is  drawn  into  soft  folds  by  gathers  at  the  top 
and  bottom ;  it  puffs  out  stylishly  over  a  girdle  belt  that  is 
pointed  at  its  upper  edge  in  front  and  is  closed  at  the  left  side. 
A  square  yoke  appears  above  the  back,  which  has  fulness  in  the 
lower  part  drawn  to  the  center  at  the  bottom  by  gathers,  and  a 
fitted  lining  closed  in  front  gives  desirable  trimness  to  the  waist. 

A  row  of  gimp  decorates  the 
upper  edge  of  the  girdle-belt 
and  the  front  and  lower  edge  of 
the  front-yokes,  and  the  stand¬ 
ing  collar  finishing  the  neck  is 
trimmed  at  the  top  with  a  row 
of  the  same. 

The  close-fitting  sleeves  have 
short  mushroom  puffs  at  the  top, 
and  the  wrists  are  finished  with 
round  velvet  cuff-facings  garni- 
tured  with  the  gimp. 

The  four-gored  skirt,  which 
falls  in  stylish  flutes  below  the 
hips,  flares  in  the  fashionable 
way  and  gathers  regulate  the 
fulness  at  the  back. 

A  triple  combination  could 
be  arranged  admirably  by  this 
mode.  Silk  and  velvet  may  be 
associated  with  any  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  or  novelty  woollen  weaves 
and  decorations  of  gimp,  lace 
bands  and  ribbon  may  be  added. 


Misses’  Costume,  Consisting  of  a  Fancy 
Waist  that  may  be  Made  With  or 
Without  a  Center-Back  Seam 
and  a  Four-Gored 
Skirt. 

(For  Description  see  Page  736.) 


here  shown  made  of  fancy  checked  rough 
cloth,  a  velvet  inlay  on  the  collar  and  a  satin 
lining  in  the  cape,  together  with  machine- 
stitching,  giving  a  dressy  finish.  Coat-laps 
and  plaits  are  seen  below  the  waist-line  of 
the  well  fitted  back  and  the  loose  fronts  are 
closed  in  double-breasted  style  with  button¬ 
holes  and  bone  buttons.  A  removable,  cir¬ 
cular  cape  that  ripples  prettily  and  almost 
completely  covers  the  mutton-leg  sleeves  is 
hooked  on  beneath  the  turn-down  collar; 
a  pointed  strap  may  connect  the  edges  of  the  cape  at  the  bust 
to  hold  it  closely  about  the  figure.  Pockets  inserted  in  the 
fronts  are  provided  with  laps. 

Numerous  mixed  coatings  are  effective  when  made  into  coats 
of  this  kind,  and  melton,  kersey  and  other  plain  varieties  of 
cloaking  are  also  appropriate. 

The  hat  matches  the  Newmarket  and  is  made  according  to 
pattern  No.  1188,  which  costs  5d.  or  10  cents,  and  is  in  seven  sizes 
from  six  to  seven  and  a  half,  hat  sizes,  or  from  nineteen  inches 
and  a  fourth  to  twenty-three  inches  and  three-fourths,  head 
measures. 

— - - - 

Figure  No.  304  T.— MISSES’  AFTERNOON  DRESS. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  738.) 

Figure  No.  304  T.  —  This  illustrates  a  Misses’  dress.  The 


MISSES’  DRESS,  HAYING 
TUCKS  ACROSS  THE  UPPER 
PART  OF  THE  FRONT  AND 
SLEEVES  AND  A  STRAIGHT 
FULL  SKIRT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  739.) 

No.  8785.— By  referring  to 
figure  D  84  in  this  magazine, 
this  dress  may  be  again  seen. 

A  very  youthful  and  pretty 
dress  is  here  shown  made  of 
golden-brown  Henrietta.  The 
waist,  which  is  worn  under  the 
skirt,  is  arranged  over  a  lining 
fitted  by  single  bust  darts  and 
the  usual  seams.  The  backs  are 
smooth  at  the  top  and  have  ful¬ 
ness  at  the  waist-line  drawn  well 
to  the  center  by  gathers  at  each 
side  of  the  closing,  which  is 
made  invisibly  at  the  center. 
The  front  is  formed  in  a  group 
of  three  moderately  deep  tucks 
across  the  bust  and  has  graceful 
fulness  at  the  center  disposed 
in  gathers  at  the  neck  and  at  the  waist-line,  the  fulness  droop¬ 
ing  slightly.  At  the  neck  is  a  standing  collar  covered  with  a 
wrinkled  ribbon  that  ends  in  a  pretty  bow  at  the  back,  and  a 
ribbon  bow  is  tacked  to  each  shoulder.  The  full  bishop  sleeves 
are  gathered  at  the  top  and  arranged  over  coat-shaped  linings, 
which  are  faced  below  the  sleeves  to  give  a  cuff  effect.  A 
cluster  of  three  tucks  that  appears  continuous  with  the  tucks 
in  the  waist  is  formed  across  the  upper  part  of  each  sleeve. 

The  straight,  full,  round  skirt  is  deeply  hemmed  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  gathered  at  the  top  and  falls  in  pretty,  soft  folds.  It  meas¬ 
ures  three  yards  and  a  quarter  round  in  the  middle  sizes,  and  a 
placket  is  made  at  the  center  of  the  back,  the  top  of  the  skirt 
being  finished  with  a  belt.  A  wrinkled  ribbon  encircles  the 
waist  and  ends  in  a  stylish  bow  at  the  back. 

Silk,  cloth,  serge,  mohair,  tweed,  cheviot  and  etamine,  with 
satin  or  velvet  ribbon  for  garniture,  will  develop  this  style  ad- 
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vantageously.  The  dress  may  also  be  made  up  in  sheer  goods 
for  party  wear  and  trimmed  with  lace  or  ribbon. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8785  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  dress 
needs  nine  yards  and  three-eighths  of  goods  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  six  yards  and  five-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  five 
yards  and  five- eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  five  yards  and 


Figure  No.  303  T. 


braid  for  garniture.  The  basque  is  quite  short  at  the  front, 
but  extends  to  jacket-basque  depth  at  the  sides  and  back,  where 
it  is  closely  adjusted  by  under-arm  and  side-back  gores  and  a 
center  seam.  Extra  widths  are  allowed  below  the  waist  at  the 
middle  three  seams,  being  underfolded  in  a  box-plait  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  c'p‘.m  and  in  an  underfolded  forward-turning  plait  at  each 
side-hack  seam,  the  plaits  producing  outstanding  flutes.  Short 


Figure  No.  304  T. 


Figure  No.  303  T. — This  illustrates  Misses’  Newmarket. — The  Pattern  is  No.  8768,  price  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents.  Figure  No.  304  T. — This 

illustrates  Misses’  Afternoon  Dress. — The  pattern  is  No.  8773,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Descriptions  see  Page  737.) 


an  eighth  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  3d.  or 
30  cents. 


MISSES’  COSTUME,  WITH  FIVE-GORED  SKIRT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  739.) 

No.  8797. — Brown  zibeline  combined  with  brown-and-blue 
shaded  silk  were  selected  for  this  stylish  costume,  with  fancy 


jacket-fronts  with  square  lower  front  corners  are  reversed  above 
the  bust  in  oblong  revers.  Between  the  jacket  fronts  appear 
full  fronts  of  the  silk  that  are  supported  by  fitted  lining-fronts 
closed  at  the  center  with  hooks  and  eyes.  The  fulness  in  the 
fronts  is  regulated  by  gathers  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  fronts  is  covered  by  a  broad,  plaited  girdle  of 
silk  inserted  in  the  right  under-arm  seam  and  secured  at  the 
corresponding  seam  at  the  left  side.  An  ornamental  front-yoke 
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Misses’  Dress,  having  Tucks  across  the  Upper  Part  of  the  Front  and  Sleeves  and  a  Straight,  Full 

Skirt. 


(For  Description  see  Page  737.) 


ingly  develop  this 
mode. 

W  e  have  pattern 
No.  8797  in  five  sizes 
for  misses  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  years  of  age. 
To  make  the  costume 
for  a  miss  of  twelve 
years,  requires  four 
yards  of  dress  goods 
forty  inches,  wide  with 
a  yard  and  three- 
eighths  of  silk  twenty 
inches  wide.  Of  one 
fabric,  it  calls  for  eight 
yards  twenty-two  inch¬ 
es  wide,  or  six  yards 
thirty  inches  wide,  or 
five  yards  and  an  eighth 
thirty-six  inches  wide, 
or  four  yards  and  a 
fourth  forty-four  inch¬ 
es  wide,  or  three  yards 
and  five-eighths  fifty 
inches  wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  Is.  Cd.  or  85 
cents. 


Figure  No.  305  T. — 

MISSES’  TOILETTE. 

(For  Illustration  see 
Page  740.) 

Figure  No.  305  T. 
— This  consists  of  a 
Misses’  basque-waist 
and  skirt.  The  basque- 


Front  View.  Back  View. 

Misses’  Costume,  with  Five-Gored  Skirt. 


which  shapes  a  point 
at  the  center  enters 
the  seam  at  the  neck 
with  a  high  standing 
collar  that  closes  at  the 
left  side.  The  sleeves 
are  of  the  one-seam 
leg-o’-mutton  style,  fit¬ 
ted  closely  on  the  fore¬ 
arm  and  puffing  out 
stylishly  at  the  top, 
where  they  are  gath¬ 
ered.  They  are  made 
over  coat-shaped  lin¬ 
ings  and  the  wrists  are 
plainly  completed.  The 
loose  edges  of  the 
jacket  fronts  and  front- 
yoke  and  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  of  the  col¬ 
lar  are  followed  by  a 
row  of  fancy  braid. 

The  skirt  comprises 
five  gores ;  it  is  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  back  and 
flutes  appear  at  the 
sides  below  the  hips. 

The  skirt  flares  sty¬ 
lishly  towards  the  foot, 
where  it  measures 
three  yards  and  a 
quarter  round  in  the 
middle  sizes.  A  plack¬ 
et  is  made  above  the 
center  seam  and  the 
skirt  is  finished  with  a 
belt. 

Canvas,  poplin,  mo¬ 
hair,  serge  or  any  of 
the  wool  novelty  goods  now  shown,  in  combination  with  plain 
or  fancy  silk  or  velvet,  with  a  trimming  of  fancy  braid,  passe¬ 
menterie,  lace,  or  bands  ornamented  with  sequins,  will  charm- 


iFor  Description  see  Page  738.) 

wraist  pattern,  which  is  No.  8761  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is 
in  five  sizes  for  misses  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  old,  and  is 
shown  again  on  page  749.  The  skirt  pattern,  which  is  No.  8733 
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and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  may  be  seen  again  on  its  label. 

This  toilette  possesses  a  decorative  adjunct  in  a  slashed 
waist-ornament,  here  made  of  golden-brown  velvet,  the  rest  of 
the  toilette  being  of  old-blue  taffeta  bearing  indistinct  mark¬ 
ings  in  a  darker  tone.  The  basque-waist  is  closed  at  the  back 
where  it  has  graceful  fulness  below  the  shoulder  drawn  to  the 
closing  at  the  bottom  in  plaits.  The  upper  part  of  the  front  is 
a  round  yoke  to  the  lower  edge  of  which  is  joined  a  full  front 
that  droops  in  blouse  style 
and  has  its  fulness  collected 
at  the  center  by  gathers  at 
the  upper  and  lower  edges. 

The  ornament  is  rounded  at 
the  ends,  which  meet  and 
flare  over  the  closing,  and  it 
is  extended  at  the  front  in 
three  tapering  straps  that 
droop  with  the  full  front, 
while  it  lies  smoothly  over 
the  shoulders,  where  it  falls 
over  the  top  of  the  sleeves, 
which  are  in  the  latest  leg-o’- 
mutton  shape.  A  band  of 
feather  trimming  follows  the 
free  edges  of  the  ornament 
and  a  ribbon  is  wrinkled 
about  the  bottom  of  the  waist. 

A  section  of  the  silk  is  formed 
into  a  fancy  stock  that  cov¬ 
ers  the  standing  collar. 

The  skirt  has  five  gores 
and  is  smooth-fitting  at  the 
top  of  the  front  and  sides ;  it 
breaks  into  ripples  below  the 
hips  and  gathers  or  plaits  may 
collect  the  fulness  at  the  back. 

The  toilette  has  features 
that  will  be  vastly  improving 
to  growing  girls,  whose  un¬ 
formed  figures  must  be  care¬ 
fully  considered  in  their  gown¬ 
ing.  Color  combinations  ar¬ 
ranged  with  two  or  more  ma¬ 
terials  may  be  arranged  with 
due  regard  for  complexion, 
etc.,  and  trimmings  of  fur  or 
passementerie  on  velvet  and 
cloth  will  be  wholly  appro¬ 
priate. 


GIRLS’  DRESS, 

WITH  FOUR-GORED  SKIRT. 

(For  Illustrations  seePage  741.) 

No.  8784. — At  figure  No. 

307  T  in  this  magazine  this 
dress  is  shown  differently  de¬ 
veloped. 

Plaids  combine  charmingly 
with  plain  materials  and  for 
the  attractive  dress  in  this 
instance  plain  dark-blue  cam¬ 
el’s  hair  was  united  with  blue- 
and-green  plaid  dress  goods 
having  lines  of  yellow.  The 
dress  comprises  a  four-gored 
skirt  and  a  waist  made  over 
a  fitted  lining.  The  front  of 
the  waist  has  a  bias  center- 
front  of  the  plaid  goods  be¬ 
tween  side-fronts  of  the  plain 
material  that  overlap  the 
center-front  in  plaits,  gathers  at  the  bottom  of  the  waist  and  at 
the  top  of  the  center-front  serving  to  properly  adjust  the  fulness 
and  causing  the  front  to  droop  in  blouse  style.  The  backs,  which 
are  separated  by  under-arm  gores  from  the  front,  are  smooth 
across  the  top,  but  have  slight  gathered  fulness  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  closing  is  made  at  the  center  of  the  back  with  buttons 
and  button-holes.  At  the  neck  is  a  standing  collar  of  the  plaid 
material.  The  full  bishop  sleeves,  which  are  arranged  over 
coat-shaped  linings,  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  fin¬ 


ished  with  flaring  gauntlet  cuffs.  Double  epaulettes  with  square 
corners— the  upper  one  being  made  of  the  plain  material  and 
being  much  smaller  than  the  lower  one,  which  is  of  the  plaid 
goods — droop  over  the  tops  of  the  sleeves,  with  ornamental 
effect.  To  the  bottom  of  the  waist  is  joined  the  four-gored 
skirt,  which  has  a  smooth  front-gore  that  flares  stylishly  towards 
the  foot.  At  the  sides  it  is  smooth  at  the  top,  but  breaks  into 
ripples  below  the  hips.  A  placket  is  finished  at  the  center  of 
the  back-breadth,  which  is  gathered  across  the  top.  A  narrow, 

plaited,  bias  belt  of  the  plaid 
goods  formed  in  outstanding 
loops  at  the  back  encircles 
the  waist.  Rows  of  tiny  but¬ 
tons  arranged  on  the  plaits  in 
front  from  the  neck  to  a  lit¬ 
tle  above  the  bust  assist  in 
ornamenting  the  waist. 

Cashmere,  Henrietta,  serge 
and  fancy  woollen  mixtures 
combined  with  velvet  are  ap¬ 
propriate  materials  for  the 
dress,  and  small  gilt  or  steel 
buttons  will  be  pretty  for 
decoration. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8784 
in  eight  sizes  for  girls  from 
five  to  t  welve  years  old.  For 
a  girl  of  eight  years,  the  dress 
requires  three  yards  of  plain 
with  three-fourths  of  a  yard 
of  plaid  dress  goods  forty 
inches  wide.  Of  one  material, 
it  needs  six  yards  and  a  fourth 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or 
four  yards  and  a  half  thirty 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
and  three-fourths  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
and  a  fourth  forty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is. 
or  25  cents. 


MISSES’  DRESS,  CONSIST¬ 
ING  OF  A  FOUR-GORED 
SKIRT,  AND  A  BASQUE- 
WAIST  CLOSED  AT  THE 
LEFT  SIDE  AND  HAVING 
A  FANCY  YOKE. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  741.) 

No.  8773. — This  dress  is 
shown  made  up  differently 
at  figure  No.  304  T  in  this 
number  of  The  Delineator. 

A  very  pretty  and  becom¬ 
ing  dress  for  a  young  miss 
is  here  illustrated  made  of 
garnet  etamine  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  figured  silk.  The 
basque-waist  closes  at  the 
left  side  and  is  made  over 
a  lining  that  is  fitted  by  sin¬ 
gle  bust  darts  and  the  usual 
seams  and  closed  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  front.  Under-arm 
gores  separate  the  full  front 
from  the  full  back  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  smooth  effect  at  the 
sides.  The  upper  part  of 
the  back  is  a  square  yoke 
of  figured  silk  to  the  lower 
edge  of  which  is  smoothly  joined  the  full  back,  which  has  its 
fulness  drawn  well  to  the  center  at  the  bottom  by  gathers.  The 
full  front,  which  is  supported  by  a  seamless  lining-front  fitted  by 
single  bust  darts,  is  extended  to  the  neck  at  the  center  between 
square  front- yoke  portions  of  the  figured  silk,  to  which  the  front 
is  joined;  it  is  gathered  at  the  neck  edge  and  also  along  the 
upper  edges  of  the  shallower  portions,  and  the  fulness  in  the 
lower  part  is  collected  in  a  shirring  at  the  lower  edge  and  at 
pointed  belt  depth  above,  the  front  drooping  gracefully  in  blouse 


Figure  No.  305  T. — This  illustrates  Misses’  Toilette. — The  patterns 
are  Misses’  Basque- Waist  No.  8761,  price  Is.  or  25  cents; 
and  Skirt  No.  8733,  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  739.) 
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style.  A  standing  collar  topped  by  a  drooping  frill  of  lace  fin¬ 
ishes  the  neck  and  over  the  coat-shaped  sleeves  at  the  top  are 
arranged  short  puffs  that  are  gathered  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  the  sleeve  fitting  the  arm  snugly 
below  the  elbow.  The  waist  is  encircled  by  a 
girdle  belt  that  is  deepest  at  the  center  of  the 
front,  where  it  forms  a  point  at  the  top,  and  the 
closing  is  made  with  hooks  and  loops  at  the 
left  side. 

The  skirt  comprises  a  front-gore,  a  gore  at 
each  side  and  a  straight  back-breadth  and 
measures  a  little  over  two  yards  and  three- 
fourths  at  the  foot  in  the  middle  sizes.  The 
front-gore  is  smooth,  and  while  the  side-gores 
are  .smooth  at  the  top,  they  break  into  ripples 
or  flutes  below  the  hips.  Gathers  regulate  the 
fulness  at  the  back  and  a  placket  is  finished  at 
the  center  of  the  breadth.  A  belt  completes 
the  top. 

Woollen  goods  having  a  boucle  effect,  silk- 
and-wool  mixtures,  novelty  goods,  Scotch  tweed 
and  serge  in  combination  with  silk  or  velvet 
are  stylish  fabrics  for  this  dress. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8773  in  seven  sizes  for 
misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  old.  For  a 
miss  of  twelve  years,  the  dress  requires  three 
yards  and  three-fourths  of  dress  goods  forty 
inches  wide,  with  five-eighths  of  a  yard  of 
fancy  silk  twenty  inches  wide.  Of  one  mate¬ 
rial,  it  will  need  six  yards  and  three-fourths 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  three- 
fourths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  a  half  forty-four  inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and  an  eighth  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

— - •* - 

Figure  No.  306  T.— GIRLS’  DRESS,  WITH  BOLERO  FRONTS. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  742.) 

Figure  No.  306  T. — This  represents  a  Girls’  dress.  The 


observed  differently  made  up  on  page  742  of  this  publication. 
Boucle  suitings  in  bias  effect  and  plain  velvet  are  here  com- 
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Front  View. 


8781 

Back  View. 


Girls’  Dress,  with  Four-Gored  Skirt. 

(For  Description  see  Page  740.) 

bined  in  the  dress.  The  design  embodies  boleros,  which  are 
turned  back  in  revers  that  extend  in  rounding  outline  at  the 
back  to  form  a  smooth  collar,  and  between  the  boleros  appears- 
a  full,  gathered  front.  The  backs  have  slight  fulness  in  the 
lower  part,  but  are  smooth  across  the  shoulders,  and  the  closing; 
is  performed  at  the  center.  A  fancy  ribbon  stock  is  arranged 
about  the  standing  collar  and  similar  ribbon  is  drawn  about  the 
waist  and  bowed  at  the  left  side.  Guipure  lace  outlines  the 
revers  and  collar  and  decorates  the  wrists  of  the  sleeves,  which 

have  short  puffs  at  the  top 
and  are  close  fitting  below. 
The  round,  gathered  skirt, 
falls  in  free  folds  from  the 
body. 

The  mode,  embracing,  as 
it  does,  some  of  the  newest, 
features  of  the  season,  is  an 
admirable  style  by  which  to- 
develop  silk,  dainty  novelty 
goods  and  soft  cashmere  for 
best  wear,  using  in  combina¬ 
tion  velvet  or  corded  silk. 
From  the  large  variety  of  rib¬ 
bons  shown  in  the  shops  and 
from  the  gimps  and  band 
trimmings  in  vogue  garniture 
may  be  selected. 


8773 


Front  View. 


Misses’  Dress,  Consisting  of  a  Four-Gored  Skirt,  and  a  Basque-Waist  Closed  at  the  Left  Side 

AND  HAVING  A  FANCY  YOKE. 

(For  Description  see  Page  740.)  | 


pattern,  which  is  No.  8790  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  eight 
sizes  for  girls  from  five  to  twelve  years  of  age,  and  may  be 


GIRLS’  DRESS,  WITH  BO¬ 
LERO  FRONTS. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  742.) 

No.  8790. — Another  view 
of  this  dress  may  be  obtained 
by  referring  to  figure  No. 
306  T  in  this  number  of  The 
Delineator. 

Some  of  the  newest  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  season  are  seen 
in  this  dress,  for  which  helio¬ 
trope  camel’s-hair  was  here 
used.  The  skirt  is  gathered 
at  the  top  and  hangs  in  full, 
soft  folds  from  the  body,, 
which  is  closed  invisibly  at 
the  back  and  supported  by 
a  smoothly  fitted  lining.  The 
front  of  the  body  is  thrown 
into  pretty  folds  by  gathers  at  the  neck,  shoulder  and  lower  edges 
and  is  separated  by  under-arm  gores  from  the  backs  that  are 
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Back  View. 
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smooth  at  the  top  but  have  ful¬ 
ness  below  drawn  to  the  closing 
by  gathers  at  the  lower  edge. 
Bolero  fronts  give  a  jaunty  air 
to  the  dress.  They  are  included 
in  the  under-arm  seams,  reversed 
at  the  top  and  extended  to  form 
a  smooth,  round  cape-collar 
that  is  sewed  to  the  backs  a 
short  distance  below  the  neck. 
A  row  of  fancy  braid  trims  the 
free  edges  of  the  bolero  fronts 
and  the  fronts  and  the  lower 
edge  of  the  cape  collar  ;  a  row 
of  similar  braid  also  encircles 
the  waist.  The  sleeves  are  in 
coat  shape,  with  short  gathered 
puffs  at  the  top.  The  standing 
collar  is  stylishly  covered  by  a 
ribbon  stock  bowed  at  the  back. 

The  fanciful  effect  attained 
in  this  mode,  notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  elaboration,  will 
make  it  a  favorite.  On  dresses 
of  glace  silk  or  plain  or  mixed 
novelty  goods,  velvet  could  be 
used  for  the  bolero  fronts. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8790  in 
eight  sizes  for  girls  from  five  to 
twelve  years  of  age.  To  make 
the  dress  of  one  material  for  a 
girl  of  eight  years,  calls  for  six 
yards  and  a  fourth  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and 
five-eighths  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  four  yards  and  an  eighth  thir¬ 
ty-six  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  and  a  fourth  forty-four 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
Is.  or  25  cents. 


MISSES’  DOUBLE-BREASTED 


LONG  COAT,  WITH  RE¬ 
MOVABLE  CIRCULAR  CAPE. 

(Known  as  the  Newmarket.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  743.) 

No.  8768. — At  figure  No. 

303  T  in  this  issue  this  coat  may 
be  seen  differently  developed. 

Dark-green  faced 
cloth,  with  an  inlay 
of  velvet  for  the 
collar  and  a  finish 
of  machine- stitch¬ 
ing,  was  here  used 
for  this  practical 
long  coat,  which 
is  known  as  the 
Newmarket.  The 
coat  is  closely  ad¬ 
justed  at  the  sides 
and  back  by  under¬ 
arm  and  side-back 
gores  and  a  curving 
center  seam,  below 
which  appear  coat- 
laps,  and  coat- plaits 
are  formed  below 
the  waist-line  of  the 
side-back  seams. 

The  fronts  are  loose 
and  lap  and  close 
in  double-breasted 
style  with  buttons 
and  button-holes, 
and  the  coat  ripples 
slightly  at  the  sides 
below  the  hips. 

Square-cornered  pocket-laps  cover  openings  to  inserted  pockets  in 
the  fronts.  The  sleeves  are  in  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  style  and 


MISSES’  CAPE.  (To  be  Made  in 
One  of  Two  Lengths  and  with 
a  Hood  Forming  a  Collar  Ef¬ 
fect  in  Front,  or  with  a  Hood 
Rounding  from  the  Throat.) 
FOR  DRIVING,  TRAVEL¬ 
LING,  GOLF  AND  GENERAL 
OUTDOOR  WEAR. 

( For  Illustrations  see  Page  744.) 

No.  8798. — This  convenient 
and  protective  cape 
reaches  to  the  knee 
but  may  be  made 
shorter  if  desired, 
two  lengths  being 
provided  for  in  the 
pattern.  It  is  pic¬ 
tured  made  of 
rough  double-faced 
coating  showing  a 
boucle  effect  on  the 
outside  and  a  gay 
plaid  on  the  inside, 
thus  brightening  an 
otherwise  sombre- 
hued  garment.  The 
cape  has  a  center 
seam  and  is  of  cir¬ 
cular  shaping ;  it 
fits  smoothly  at  the 
top  by  means  of  two 
short  darts  on  each 
shoulder,  and  be¬ 
low  it  falls  into  deep 
rolling  flutes  at  the 
sides  and  ba  dc. 
Two  styles  of  hood 
are  given,  both  be¬ 
ing  pointed  and 
having  a  center  seam  extending  from  the  point  to  the  outer  edge. 
One  hood  forms  a  deep  collar  effect  at  the  front,  where  the  ends- 


Dgure  No.  306  T.—  This  illustrates  Girls’  Dress,  with  Bolero 
Fronts. — The  pattern  is  No.  8790,  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  741.) 


8790  8790 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Girls’  Dress,  with  Bolero  Fronts. 

(For  Description  see  Page  741.) 


are  gathered  at  the  top,  where 
they  stand  out  iu  short  puffs ; 
they  fit  closely  below  the  elbow 
and  round  cuffs  are  simulated  by 
machine-stitching.  A  deep,  cir¬ 
cular  cape  with  a  center  seam  fits 
smoothly  at  the  top  and  over  the 
shoulders,  but  breaks  into  deep, 
flaring  flutes  below  at  the  sides 
and  back:  itsendsmeetalltheway 
down  at  the  center  of  the  front, 
where  at  the  bust  a  buttoned-on 
strap  with  pointed  ends  effects 
the  closing.  The  cape  is  remov¬ 
able  and  its  use  is  optional;  it 
is  fastened  with  hooks  and  loops 
under  the  turn-down  collar  with 
flaring  ends  that  is  mounted 
upon  a  high  standing  collar. 

Tweed,  cheviot,  homespun  and 
checked  or  plaid  coating  are  de¬ 
sirable  for  this  garment,  which 
is  amply  protective. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8768  in 
seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  old.  Of  one 
material  for  a  miss  of  twelve 
years,  the  coat  requires  eight 
yards  and  an  eighth  twenty-seven 
inches  wide,  or  six  yards  and  a 
fourth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or 
five  yards  and  three-fourths  for¬ 
ty-four  inches  wide, or  four  yards 
and  an  eighth  fifty-four  inches 
wide,  each  with  a  fourth  of  a  yard 
of  velvet  twenty  inches  wide 
(cut  bias)  for  facing  the  collar. 
Price  of  pattern,  Is.  6d.  or  35 
cents. 
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meet  and  shape  a  point  at  the  center.  It  has  an  upturning 
plait  on  each  shoulder,  which  throws  the  hood  into  graceful 
folds  at  the  back,  and  its  outer  edge  is  finished  with  a  rather 
wide  overfacing  shaped  by  a  center  seam.  The  other  hood 
rounds  away  from  the  throat  at  the  front  and  its  outer  edge  is 
trimmed  with  a  narrow  band  of  the  material.  The  front  edges 
of  the  cape  are  connected  by  small,  pointed  straps  buttoned  to 
the  cape,  one  strap  being  placed 
at  the  throat  and  the  other  at 
the  bust.  At  the  neck  is  a  high 
collar,  the  inside  of  which  is  in 
fiour  sections  and  the  outside  in 
two ;  it  may  be  worn  turned 
down  all  round,  or  standing  and 
slightly  or  deeply  rolled,  as  pre¬ 
ferred.  A  long  strap  of  cloth 
with  pointed  ends  is  sewed  un¬ 
derneath  to  the  top  of  the  cape 
at  the  dart  nearest  the  front  at 
each  side ;  the  straps  are  crossed 
at  the  bust  and  carried  around 
to  the  back,  where  they  are  closed 
with  a  button  and  button-hole. 

Stitching  finishes  the  cape. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  corn- 


made  of  smooth-surfaced  cloth,  with  an  inlay  of  velvet  on  the 
collar  and  a  decorative  finish  of  machine-stitching.  The  loose 
fronts  are  reversed  above  the  bust  in  pointed  lapels  that  meet 
the  rolling  coat-collar  in  notches  and  extend  in  points  beyond 
the  ends  of  the  collar.  They  are  closed  in  double-breasted  style 
with  button-holes  and  large  buttons  arranged  in  pairs  at  the 
bust  and  just  below  the  waist.  The  back  is  joined  to  a  smooth, 
pointed  yoke  and  is  of  circular  shaping,  which  causes  it  to  stand 
out  in  two  funnel-like  flutes  in  the  center.  Under-arm  gores 
give  a  smooth  adjustment  at  the  sides  and  separate  the  fronts 
from  the  back.  The  one-seam  mutton-leg  sleeves  are  arranged 
in  five  box-plaits  at  the  top,  where  they  stand  out  in  stylish 
puffs,  while  below  the  elbow  they  fit  with  comfortable  close¬ 
ness.  Upturned  cuffs  ornamented  at  the  back  with  three  buttons 
complete  the  sleeves. 

Attractive  coats  of  this  kind  will  be  made  of  kersey,  cheviot, 
diagonal  or  rough  coating,  with  a  machine-stitched  finish.  Large 
white  pearl  buttons  may  be  effectively  used  upon  the  coat. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8787  in  seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  old.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  coat 
requires  four  yards  and  five-eighths  of  material  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  a  half  thirty  inches  wide,  or 
two  jrards  and  seven-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  and  a  half  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  an 
eighth  fifty-four  inches  wide,  with  a  fourth  of  a  yard  of  velvet 

twenty  inches  wide  (cut  bias) 
for  facing  the  collar.  Price 
of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 
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Front  View. 

Misses’  Double-Breasted  Long  Coat,  with 


movable  Circular  Cape. 


(For  Description  see  Page  742.) 

fortable  garment  and  may  be  easily  put  on  or  laid  aside.  It 
may  be  attractively  made  up  in  any  stylish  smooth  or  rough¬ 
surfaced  cloth. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8798  in  five  sizes  for  misses  from  eight 
to  sixteen  years  old.  To  make  the  cape  for  a  miss  of  twelve 
years,  needs  four  yards  and  three-fourths  of  goods  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  three-fourths  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  three  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  and  seven-eighths  forty-four  or  fifty-four  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


MISSES’  DOUBLE-BREASTED  SHORT  EMPIRE  COAT, 
WITH  YOKE  BACK. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  745.) 

No.  8787. — The  coat  is  a  novelty  in  Empire  style ;  it  is  shown 


Figure  No.  307  T.— GIRLS’ 
AFTERNOON  DRESS. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  745.) 

Figure  No.  807  T. — This 
represents  a  Girls’  dress.  The 
pattern,  which  is  8784  and 
costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in 
eight  sizes  for  girls  from  five 
to  twelve  years  of  age,  and  is 
again  illustrated  on  page  741 
of  this  magazine. 

There  are  distinctive  fea¬ 
tures  about  this  dress  that  are 
well  brought  out  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  combination  of  blue  fancy 
cheviot,  olive-green  corded 
silk  and  darker  green  velvet. 
The  skirt  ts  four-gored  and 
flares  stylishly,  gathers  col¬ 
lecting  the  fulness  at  the  back. 
It  is  joined  to  the  fanciful 
body,  which  is  closed  at  the 
back,  slight  fulness  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  backs  being 
drawn  toward  the  closing  by 
gathers  at  the  bottom.  A  full 
center-front  appears  stylishly 
between  side-fronts  that  over¬ 
lap  the  center-front  in  plaits 
and  have  slight  gathered  ful¬ 
ness  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
front  of  the  waist  droops  in 
blouse  style  over  a  wrinkled 
belt  that  encircles  the  waist 
and  forms  outstanding  loops 
at  the  back,  where  the  closing  is  made.  Double  epaulettes  give 
becoming  breadth  to  the  figure ;  the  large  epaulettes  are  of  silk 
edged  with  lace,  and  the  smaller  ones  are  of  velvet  decorated 
with  passementerie;  they  droop  upon  the  full  bishop  sleeves, 
which  stand  out  fashionably  and  are  finished  with  round,  up¬ 
turned  cuffs  of  velvet.  The  cuffs  flare  stylishly  and  are  bordered 
with  passementerie,  and  a  row  of  similar  trimming  ornaments 
the  standing  collar  of  velvet.  Three  cord  ornaments  prettily 
decorate  the  front  of  the  waist. 

The  bright  plaids  that  are  so  becoming  to  very  young  girls  will 
combine  effectively  with  velvet  and  silk  or  with  plain  cloth  in  the 
dress.  Pipings  of  contrasting  silk  or  gimp  will  brighten  dresses  of 
plain  cloth,  serge  or  other  serviceable  goods  for  everyday  wear. 
A  dainty  little  dress  may  unite  in  its  construction  brown  camel’s 
hair  with  yellow  glace  taffeta,  and  narrow  ecru  point  Yenise  in¬ 
sertion  may  follow  the  edges  of  the  collar,  cuffs  and  epaulettes. 
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Back  View. 

(Known  as  the  Newmarket.) 
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MISSES’  COAT  OR  JACKET,  WITH  DIAGONAL  CLOSING.  (To 
be  Made  with  a  Turn-Down  Collar  or  a  Marie  Stuart 
Collar  that  may  have  the  Seams  Left  Open 
to  Give  a  Slashed  Effect.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  746.) 

No.  8796. — Another  view  of  this  stylish  coat  is  given  at  figure 
No.  802  T  in  this  magazine. 

Fancy  coating  was  here  selected  for  this  jaunty  coat  or  jacket, 
which  has  a  back  fitted  closely  to  the  figure  by  a  curving  center 
seam  and  under-arm  and  side- 
back  gores.  Extra  fulness  is  al¬ 
lowed  below  the  waist  at  the  mid¬ 
dle  three  seams  and  is  under¬ 
folded  in  box-plaits.  The  loose 
fronts  lap  broadly  and  are  closed 


wide,  or  two  yards  fifty-four  inches  wide, 
or  25  cents. 


Price  of  pattern,  Is. 


8798 

Front  View. 

diagonally  at  the  left  side  with  a 
button-hole  and  large  button  at 
the  top  and  below  the  waist¬ 
line  and  with  button-holes  and 
small  buttons  in  a  fly  between. 

Pointed  pocket-laps  cover  open¬ 
ings  to  side  pockets  in  the  fronts. 

At  the  neck  is  a  turn-down 
collar  which  has  flaring  ends  and 
is  mounted  on  a  high  standing 
collar ;  a  strap  pointed  at  the 
ends  and  at  the  center  of  the 
lower  edge  buttons  across  the 
ends  of  a  standing  collar.  The 
pattern  also  provides  a  Marie 
Stuart  collar,  to  be  used  in  place 
of  the  turn-down  collar,  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  It  comprises  four  sec¬ 
tions,  which  are  joined  in  seams 
that  may  be  left  open  for  a 
short  distance  at  the  top  to  give 
a  slashed  effect.  The  one-seam 
leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top  but  fit  the  fore¬ 
arm  with  comfortable  closeness 
and  are  finished  at  the  wrists 
with  upturned  flaring  cuffs  that 
shape  a  point  at  the  upper  side 
of  the  arm.  A  double  row  of 
machine-stitching  forms  a  neat  finish  for  all  the  edges  of  the  coat. 

This  mode  will  be  popular  made  of  any  of  the  fancy  coatings 
now  in  vogue,  or  of  broadcloth,  kersey,  diagonal,  melton,  etc. 
An  inlay  of  velvet  on  the  collar,  cuffs  and  pocket-laps  would  be 
effective,  if  a  plain  finish  is  not  desired. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8796  in  five  sizes  for  misses  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  gar¬ 
ment  calls  for  five  yards  of  material  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and  five-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  half  forty-four  inches 


MISSES’  DOUBLE-BREASTED  THREE-QUARTER  LENGTH 
COAT,  WITH  REMOVABLE  TIOOD. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  746.) 

No.  8777. — By  referring  to  figure  D  91  in  this  magazine,  this 
coat  may  be  again  seen. 

This  trim-looking  coat,  which  is  here  depicted  made  of 
brown  coating,  with  machine-stitching  for 
a  finish,  is  very  protective,  being  in 
three-quarter  length.  It  is  closely  ad¬ 
justed  at  the  back  and  sides  by  under¬ 
arm  and  side-back  gores,  and  a  curving 
center  seam  that  terminates  above  coat- 
laps,  and  stylish  flutes  are  seen  at  the  sides 
and  back.  The  loose  fronts,  which  lap 
and  close  in  double-breasted  style  with 
buttons  and  button-holes,  may  be  closed 
to  the  throat,  or  they  may  be  reversed  at 
the  top  in  lapels  that  form  small  notches 
with  the  ends  of  a  rolling  collar.  The 
collar  is  quite  deep,  being  shaped  by  a 
center  seam ;  it  may  be  worn  turned  up  if 
desired,  and  when  so  worn 
it  is  secured  by  a  pointed 
strap  having  in  the  ends 
button-holes  by  which  it 
is  fastened  across  the  col¬ 
lar.  When  the  collar  is 
turned  down  the  strap  is 
buttoned  underneath  to 
the  right  side  of  the  col¬ 
lar.  An  attractive  feature 
of  the  coat  is  a  removable 
hood  of  the  Capuchin 
style  ;  it  is  pointed  and  is 
shaped  by  a  seam  extend- 


8798 


ing  from  the  point  to  the 


8798 

Back  View. 

Misses’  Cape.  (To  be  Made  in  One  of  Two  Lengths 
and  with  a  Hood  Forming  a  Collar  Effect  in  Front 
or  with  a  Hood  Rounding  from  the  Throat.)  For 
Driving,  Travelling,  Golf  and  General  Outdoor 

Wear. 

(For  Description  see  Page  742.) 


outer  edge,  which  is  pret¬ 
tily  reversed  to  show  the 
plaid  silk  lining.  The  hood  may  be 
worn  over  the  head,  if  desired,  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  small  engraving.  The 
one-seam  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  have 
the  fulness  at  the  top  arranged  in  for¬ 
ward  and  backward  turning  plaits  and 
are  finished  at  the  wrist  with  upward- 
turning,  flaring  cuffs. 

Very  stylish  coats  may  be  made  by 
this  style  of  faced  cloth,  kersey,  whip¬ 
cord,  diagonal,  cheviot  and  melton, 
with  silk  or  satin  for  the  hood  lining, 
machine-stitching  being  highly  ap¬ 
proved  for  a  finish.  Invisibie-blue 
chinchilla  was  used  in  a  coat  of  this 
kind,  with  a  black  velvet  inlay  for 
the  collar,  revers  and  cuffs,  and  the 
hood  was  lined  with  plaid  silk  showing 
green-and-blue  Tartan  colors. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8777  in  nine 
sizes  for  misses  from  eight  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  To  make  the  coat  of 
one  material  for  a  miss  of  twelve 
years,  requires  five  yards  and  three- 
eighths  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and 
three-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide, 
or  three  yards  fifty- four  inches  wide, 
with  five-eighths  of  a  yard  of  silk 
twenty  inches  wide  to  line  the  hood.  Brice  of  pattern,  Is.  3d. 
or  80  cents. 


MISSES’  COAT  OR  JACKET.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Military  or 
Cavalier  Collar  or  with  a  Marie  Stuart  Collar  that  may 
have  the  Seams  Left  Open  to  Give  a  Slashed  Effect.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  747.) 

No.  8805. — Seal-brown  box-cloth  was  selected  for  this  coat, 
with  machine-stitching  for  a  finish.  The  garment  is  closely 
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adjusted  at  the  sides  and  back  by  under-arm  and  side-back 
gores  and  a  curving  center  seam,  the  fulness  in  the  skirt  at  the 
back  being  disposed 
somewhat  differ¬ 
ently  from  that  in 
the  jackets  hereto¬ 
fore  shown.  Extra 
widths  are  allowed 
below  the  waist-line 
of  each  side-back 
seam  and  under¬ 
folded  in  three 
backwar  d-t  u  r  n- 
ing  plaits  and  in 
one  forward-turn¬ 
ing  plait.  The  loose 
double  -  b  re  a  s  ted 
fronts  are  made 
smooth  at  the  top 
by  a  dart  at  the 
center  of  each 
extending  from  the 
throat  nearly  to  the 
bust.  The  closing 
is  made  at  the  left 
side  with  two  but¬ 
ton-holes  and  large, 
fancy  buttons  at  the  top  and  at 
the  waist.  Side  pockets  in  the 
fronts  have  curved  openings  that 
are  finished  with  machine-stitch¬ 
ing.  The  sleeves  are  of  the  one- 
seam  mutton-leg  variety  and  are 
gathered  at  the  top  to  stand  out 
in  stylish  puffs,  but  show  a 
comfortably  close  effect  below. 

Three  ways  of  finishing  the  neck 
are  illustrated.  One  is  with  a  sty¬ 
lish  military  collar.  Another  is 
a  cavalier  collar,  which  consists 
of  two  turn-over  portions  mount¬ 
ed  on  a  plain,  standing  portion 
and  having  rounding  ends  flar¬ 
ing  at  the  front  and  back.  A 
third  way  of  finishing  the  neck 
is  with  a  collar  known  as  the 
Marie  Stuart,  which  comprises 
four  sections;  it  is  pointed  at 
the  upper  corners  and  upper 
ends  of  the  seams  and  rolls  and 
Hares  stylishly.  The  seams  of 
this  collar  may  be  left  open  for 
a  short  distance  from  the  top  to 
give  a  slashed  effect,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  one  of  the  small  views. 

Melton,  kersey,  cheviot  and 
tailor  cloth  will  develop  this 
mode,  with  stylish  results. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8805  in 
seven  sizes  for  misses  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  old.  To  make 
the  coat  for  a  miss  of  twelve 
years,  requires  three  yards  and 
three-fourths  of  material  twenty- 
seven  inches  wide,  or  three  yards 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two 
yards  and  a  half  forty-four  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  fifty  four 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 

Is.  or  25  cents. 


GIRLS’  COAT  OR  JACKET.  (To 
be  Made  with  a  Cavalier  Col¬ 
lar,  or  a  Military  Turn-Down 
Collar  or  a  Plain  Standing 
Collar.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  Pane  747.) 

No.  8806. — This  stylish  coat  is 
again  pictured  at  figure  D  80  in  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 
The  comfortable  little  coat  or  jacket  is  here  pictured  made 


of  dark-blue  kersey,  rows  of  machine-stitching  providing  a 
neat  finish.  The  loose  fronts  lap  in  double-breasted  style  and 

are  closed  at  the 
left  side  with  a  pair 
of  button-holes  and 
large  buttons  at  the 
top  and  also  at  the 
waist.  Curved  open¬ 
ings  to  side  pockets 
inserted  in  the  fronts 
are  finished  in  tailor 
style  with  stitching. 
The  coat  is  nicely 
fitted  by  under-arm 
gores  and  a  curving 
center  seam,  and 
extra  fulness  al¬ 
lowed  below  the 
waist-line  at  the 
side-back  seams  is 
u  n  d  e  r  f  o  1  d  e  d  in 
three  backward¬ 
turning  plaits  and 
one  forward-turn¬ 
ing  plait.  At  the 
neck  is  a  standing 
collar  to  the  upper 
edge  of  which  are  joined  two 

turn-down  sections  having 
rounding  corners  at  the  front 
and  back,  the  collar  being  known 
as  the  cavalier  collar.  If  prefer¬ 
red,  the  neck  may  be  finished 
with  a  military  turn-down  collar 
or  a  plain  standing  collar,  as  il¬ 
lustrated  in  the  small  engravings, 
all  the  collars  being  provided  for 
in  the  pattern.  The  one-seam 
leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  are  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top  to  stand  out  with 
puff  effect  and  below  the  elbow 
they  are  comfortably  close. 

Box  cloth,  cheviot,  kersey  and 
melton  are  stylish  materials  for 
this  coat  and  machine-stitching 
will  be  the  most  popular  finish. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8806  iu 
six  sizes  for  girls  from  four  to 
nine  years  old.  For  a  girl  of 
eight  years,  the  garment  calls 
for  three  yards  and  five-eighths 
of  material  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  and  seven- 
eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or 
two  yards  and  three-eighths  thir¬ 
ty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and 
seven-eighths  forty-four  inches 
wide,  or  a  yard  and  five-eighths 
fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


GIRLS’  EMPIRE  JACKET. 
(For  Illustrations  see  Page  748.) 

No.  8800. — This  short  Em¬ 
pire  jacket  is  exceedingly  jaunty, 
and  for  it  tan  novelty  cloth  was 
selected,  with  Astrakhan  bands 
for  trimming.  The  top  of  the 
jacket  is  a  square  yoke  shaped  by 
shoulder  seams  and  closed  with 
buttons  and  button-holes  at  the 
front.  To  the  lower  edge  of  the 
yoke  are  joined  the  full  fronts 
and  full  back,  the  fulness  in  the 
back  and  front  being  arranged 
iu  a  wide  rolling  box-plait  at  each 
side  of  the  center.  Moderate¬ 
sized,  one-seam  leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top,  where  they  puff  out  stylishly, 
and  a  broad  fancy  tab  collar  that  is  pointed  over  each  sleeve  is 


8787 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Misses’  Double-Breasted  Short  Empire  Coat,  with  Yoke  Back. 
(For  Description  see  Page  743.) 


Figure  No.  307  T. — This  illustrates  Girls’  Afternoon  Dress. — 
The  pattern  is  No.  8784,  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  743.) 
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a  pretty  feature  of  the  jacket.  At  the  neck  is  a  rolling  collar 
with  slightly  fiaring  ends,  the  edges  of  both  collars  and  the  wrists 
being  bordered  with  the  Astrakhan. 

Very  attractive  little  jackets  may  be  fashioned  by  this  mode 
from  broadcloth  in  rich  shades  of  blue,  green,  brown,  garnet, 
etc.,  or  of  cheviot  and  tweed,  trimmed  with  fancy  braid, 
beaver,  chinchilla  or  any  of  the  many  furs  fashionable  this 
season. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8800  in  eight  sizes  for  girls  from  two  to 
nine  years  old.  For  a  girl  of  four  years,  the  jacket  requires 
three  yards  and  a  half  of  material  twen¬ 
ty-two  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  twen¬ 
ty-seven  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a 
half  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and 
three-fourths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  a 
yard  and  a  half  fifty-four  inches  wide. 

Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


buttons  and  but¬ 
ton-holes,  cord 
ornaments  being 
slipped  over  the 
buttons;  above 
the  closing  the 
fronts  are  re¬ 
versed  in  point¬ 
ed  lapels  that 
form  notches 


8796 


8296 


GIRLS’  DOUBLE-BREASTED  EMPIRE 
JACKET  OR  REEFER. 

(For  IlluBt.rat.ions  see  Page  748.) 

No.  8780. — This  natty  little  jacket  or 
reefer  is  in  Empire  style  and  is  pictured 
made  of  plain  green  broadcloth  and 
trimmed  with  black  Astrakhan,  cord  orna¬ 
ments  and  pipings  of  black  satin.  The 

back  is  shaped 
by  a  short  cen¬ 
ter  seam  and  by 
short  side  seams 
that  extend  to 
the  shoulders, 


8796 

8796 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Misses’  Coat  oe  Jacket,  with  Diagonal  Closing.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Tcrn-Down 
Collar  or  a  Marie  Stuart  Collar  that  may  have  the  Seams 
Left  Open  to  Give  a  Slashed  Effect.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  744.) 


all  the  seams 
ending  at  the 
top  of  extra  ful¬ 
ness  underfold¬ 
ed  in  a  box-plait 
at  the  center 
seam  and  in  a 
backward  -turn¬ 
ing  plait  at  each 
side  seam.  A 


with  and  extend  beyond  the  ends  of  a  rolling  collar  shaped  by  a 
center  seam.  Fancy  epaulettes  that  shape  a  point  between  two 
scollops  at  their  lower  edges  droop  prettily  over  the  puff  sleeves, 
which  are  arranged  over  large  two-seamed  linings  and  are  gath¬ 
ered  top  and  bottom ;  they  extend  to  within  cuff  depth  at  the 
bottom,  Where  the  linings  are  faced  with  the  material  and  trim¬ 
med  with  black  Astrakhan  to  imitate  round  cuffs.  Astrakhan 
also  follows  the  front  edges  of  the  jacket  and  the  edges  of  the 
lapels  epaulettes  and  collar. 

The  coat  may  be  developed  in  beaver,  diagonal,  box  cloth 
and  cheviot,  with  fur  or  fancy  braid  for 
trimming. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8780  in  eight  sizes 
for  girls  from  three  to  ten  years  old.  To 
make  the  garment  of  one  material  for  a 
girl  of  eight  years,  requires  four  yards 
and  a  half  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  three  yards  thirty-six  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  and  a  half  forty-four  inches 
wide,  or  a  yard  and  seven-eighths  fifty- 
four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd. 
or  20  cents. 


8777  8777 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Misses’  Double-Breasted  Three-Quarter-Length  Coat,  with  Removable  Hood. 

(For  Description  see  Page  744.) 


piping  of  black  satin  is  inserted  in  all  three  of  the  seams. 
The  loose  fronts  lap  and  close  in  double-breasted  style  with 


MISSES’  BASQUE-WAIST,  WITH 
SLASHED  WAIST-ORNAMENT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  749.) 

No.  8761. — By  referring  to  figure  No. 
805  T  in  this  number  of  The  Delineator, 
this  basque-waist  may  be  again  seen. 

The  slashed  waist  ornament  is  a  stylish 
feature  of  this  basque- waist,  which  is  here 
shown  made  of  wool  goods  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  silk.  The  basque-waist  is  made 
over  a  lining  that  is  closely  fitted  by  single 
bust  darts  and  the  usual  seams  and  is 
closed  invisibly  at  the  center  of  the  back. 
The  front  of  the  waist  has  a  round  yoke 
above  a  full,  drooping  front  that  is  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  is  visible 
in  the  slashes  of  the  ornament.  Under¬ 
arm  gores  separate  the  front  from  the 
backs,  which  are  smooth  across  the  top  but  have  fulness  drawn 
well  toward  the  closing  at  the  bottom  by  backward-turning, 
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overlapping  plaits  at  each  side.  The  upper  part  of  the  slashed 
waist-ornament  extends  over  the  shoulders  and  across  the  back 


8805 


clusters  of  three  tucks  each  decorate  the  drawers  prettily.  The 
edging  may  be  allowed  to  lengthen  the  drawers  or  may  be 
applied  the  width  of  the  edging  above  the  lower  edge.  The 
tucks  must  be  allowed  for  in  cutting  out,  as  they  are  not  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  pattern. 

Fine  muslin,  cambric,  linen  and  nainsook  are  suitable  for 
these  drawers,  and  embroidered  edging,  insertion,  ribbon-run 
beading  and  lace  frills,  or  frills  of  the  material  ornamented 
with  fine  tucks  and  edged  with  narrow  lace,  will  afford  pretty 
trimming. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1200  in  twelve  sizes  from  five  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  garment  requires 
a  yard  and  three-fourths  of  material  thirty-six 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


8805 

Back  View. 

Misses’  Coat  or  Jacket.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Military  or  Cavalier  Collar 
or  with  a  Marie  Stuart  Collar  that  may  have  the  Seams 
Left  Open  to  Give  a  Slashed  Effect.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  744.) 


with  the  effect  of 
lower  outline  and 


a  broad,  deep,  fancy  collar  with  rounding 
having  ends  that  round  away  prettily  from 
the  neck,  while  in  front  it  is  formed  in  three  tapering  straps 
that  droop  with  the  full  front  and  terminate  at  the  bottom  of  the 
waist.  Jet  passementerie  borders  all  the  edges  of  the  waist 
ornament,  which  may  be  omitted  if  a  simpler  effect  be  desired. 
The  sleeves,  which  are  in  one-seam,  leg-o’-mutton  style,  are 
gathered  at  the  top  and  puff  out  stylishly,  their  correct  outlines 
being  preserved  by  coat-shaped  linings.  The  standing  collar  is 
covered  with  a  wrinkled  stock  of  ribbon  that  is  stylishly  bowed 
at  the  back  and  a  wrinkled  ribbon  follows  the  bottom  of  the 
waist  and  ends  in  a  bow  at  the  back. 

Canvas,  zibeliue,  crepon,  any  of  the  figured  silks  and  silk-and- 
wool  novelty  goods  in  combination  wTith  silk  or  velvet  are  stylish 
fabrics  from  which  to  make  this  basque-waist,  and  gimp,  edging, 
embroidered  bands  or  iridescent  jet  will  ornament  it  tastefully. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8761  in  five  sizes  for  misses 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  old.  •  For  a  miss  of  twelve 
years,  the  garment  needs  a  yard  and  seven-eighths  of 
dress  goods  forty  inches  wide,  with  three-fourths  of  a 
yard  of  silk  twenty  inches  wide.  Of  one  material,  it 
calls  for  three  yards  and  five-eighths  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  and  seven-eighths  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  half  thirty-six  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  and  three-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide. 

Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


MISSES’  AND  GIRLS’  CLOSED  UMBRELLA  DRAW¬ 
ERS,  WITH  YOKE  FRONT  AND  BAND  BACK. 

(For  Illustration  see  T ige  749.) 

No.  1200. — Cambric  was  chosen  for  these  comfort¬ 
able  drawers,  which  are  shaped  by  inside  leg  seams 
and  a  center  seam.  The  drawers  are  unusually  wide 
in  the  leg  and  are  known  as  the  umbrella  drawers ; 
they  are  slashed  at  the  outside  of  the  leg  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  top  and  may  be  finished  with  facings 
or  underlaps.  They  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  joined 
to  a  smooth,  shallow,  round  yoke  at  the  front  and  to 
a  band  at  the  back.  The  closing  is  made  at  the  sides  with  but¬ 
tons  and  button-holes 


TEA-JACKETS  AND  MATINEES. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  680.) 

No  woman  can  remain  insensible  to  the  charm  of 
the  fluffy  neglige  jackets,  which  when  fancifully 
designed  are  worn  while  pouring  tea  for  afternoon 
guests,  and  tvlien  simply  fashioned  are  put  on  to 
promote  the  wearer’s  comfort.  There  is  hardly  any 
limit  to  the  elegance  which  may  be  displayed  in 
the  tea-jacket.  On  the  other  hand,  the  matinee  is 
made  strictly  with  a  view  to  comfort  and  utility. 
It  is  quite  the  garment  to  slip  on  upon  returning 
from  an  afternoon  walk  and  before  dressing  for 
the  evening,  or  in  the  morning  when  breakfasting 
enfamille.  The  matinee  may  only  be  seen  and  ad¬ 
mired  by  one’s  most  intimate  friends,  in  which  re¬ 
spect  it  differs  widely  in  its  functions  from  the  tea- 
jacket. 

A  charming  mode  is  that  shown  in  the  tea-jacket 
designed  by  pattern  No.  8632,  which  is  in  thirteen 
sizes  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.  It  may  be 
fashioned  from  old-rose  and  very  pale  green  China 
silk.  The  back  falls  from  a  square  yoke  and  is 
laid  in  a  Watteau  plait  at  the  center,  and  the  fronts  open  in  jacket 
fashion  over  a  full  vest  and  are  rolled  back  in  jabot  revers  which 
are  faced  with  the  green  silk.  Narrow  point  Yenise  lace  edging 
may  follow  the  edges  of  the  fronts.  The  vest  falls  full  from  a 
yoke,  that  may  be  covered  with  lace  beading  threaded  with 
black  velvet  ribbon  tied  in  bows  in  front  and  droops  over  a 
girdle,  wdiich  may  correspond  with  the  yoke, 
collar  accords  with  the  yoke 
and  girdle.  Deep  green  cuffs 
finish  the  Paquin  sleeves, 
which  may  be  edged  top  and 
bottom  with  lace  and  trimmed 
at  the  back  of  the  arm  wuth 
ribbon  rosettes.  Flowmred 
and  plain  taffeta  may  be  com¬ 
bined  in  the  jacket,  with  a  fine  8806  8806 


The  standing 


8806  SS06 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Girls’  Coat  or  Jacket.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Cavalier  Collar  or  a 
Military  Turn-Down  Collar  or  a  Plain  Standing  Collar.) 

(For  Description  see  Page  745.) 


Frills  of  embroidered  edging  below  two 


effect  that  would  be  heightened  by  a  lace  and  ribbon  decoration. 
A  full  vest  and  a  deep,  pointed  collar  are  attractive  features 
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of  a  tea-jacket,  which  is  embraced  in  pattern  No.  8786,  which  is 
in  thirteen  sizes  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust  meas¬ 
ure,  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.  White  Liberty  satin  and 
apple-green  taffeta  may  be  combined  in  this  garment.  The  back 
springs  into  ripples  and  the  fronts  open  over  the  full  vest,  which 
is  drawn  at  the  bottom  with  a  ribbon  bowed  at  the  end  of  the 
closing.  Cream  lierre  insertion  may  be  let  into  the  fronts  back 
of  a  jabot  frill  of  edging,  which  also  follows  the  bottom  and  the 
edges  of  the  deep  collar  in  two  sections.  Insertion  mav  also 
trim  the  deep  collar.  Lace  beading  may  cover  the  standing 
collar  and  black  satin  ribbon  may  be  run  through  the  beading 
and  tied  in  a  bow  in  front.  The  bands  into  which  the  full 
sleeves  are  gathered  may  be  similarly  trimmed  and  edged  with 
a  lace  frill. 

Flowered  challis  may  be  effectively  used  in  the  matinee  em¬ 
bodied  in  pattern  No.  8270,  which  is  in 
thirteen  sizes  from  twenty-eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  costs  Is.  or 
25  cents.  The  back  is  smooth-fitting  and 
the  fronts  are  full,  ribbon  ends  which  start 
from  the  under-arm  seams  being  tied  over 
the  closing  at  the  waist-line.  The  collar 
is  in  rolling  style  and  the  sleeves  of  the 
mutton-leg  kind. 

Cream  French  flan¬ 
nel  figured  with 
blue  or  green  sprigs 
may  be  used  in  the 
construction. 

A  Watteau  back 
is  combined  with 
full  fronts  in  the 
matinee  pictured  in 
pattern  No.  8036, 
which  is  in  eleven 
sizes  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-eight 
inches,  bust  meas¬ 
ure,  and  costs  Is.  or 
2 )  cents.  Polka- 
spotted  blue  and 
white  silk-and-wool 
flannel  may  be 
chosen  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  and  Breton  lace, 
blue  ribbon  and 
blue  silk  fancy 
stitching  may  con¬ 
tribute  the  decora¬ 
tion.  White  pearl 
buttons  are  used  in 
the  closing  over 
which  at  the  waist¬ 
line  is  tied  ribbon 
that  starts  from  the 
under-arm  seams. 

Stitching  may  run 
along  all  the  loose 
edges  of  the  jacket 
and  mutton-leg 
sleeves  and  also  on 
the  rolling  collar, 
from  which  may 
droop  lace.  Eider¬ 
down  flannel  and 
French  cashmere, 

plain  or  bearing  artistic  printed  devices,  are  also  adaptable  to  the 
mode,  and  a  simple  trimming  of  lace  insertion  could  be  added. 

A  deep  sailor-collar  and  elbow7  puff  sleeves  enhance  the  dressi¬ 
ness  of  the  tea-jacket  developed  by  pattern  No.  7731,  which  is 
in  thirteen  sizes  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.  Light  blue-and-gold 
glace  taffeta  may  be  employed  in  the  making.  The  back  ripples 
below  the  waist-line  and  the  fronts  are  full.  The  sailor  collar, 
the  ends  of  which  meet  just  above  the  bust,  may  be  covered 
with  yellow  point  Venise  lace  and  a  frill  may  fall  from  the  edge. 

A  blue  moire  taffeta  ribbon  rosette  with  very  long  ends  may  be 
tacked  over  the  ends  of  the  collar.  A  full  ruche  of  lace  about 
the  standing  collar  wrould  prove  unusually  becoming  to  long, 
slender  necks.  A  lace  frill  may  lengthen  the  garment  and  also 
the  sleeves,  and  a  ribbon  bowed  at  the  back  of  the  arm  may  ap¬ 
parently  hold  the  fulness  in  place. 


arranged 
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Front  View. 


G-irls’  Empire  Jacket. 
(For  Description  see  Page  745.) 
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Back  View. 
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Front  Vievj. 


Girls’  Double-Breasted  Empire  Jacket  or  Reefer. 

(For  Description  see  Page  746.) 


W  hite  taffeta  bearing  a  floral  design  in  a  tasteful  blending 
of  pink,  green  and  yellow  maybe  united  w7ith  plain  stem-green 
taffeta  in  the  making  of  a  tea-jacket,  for  which  pattern  No. 
8498,  which  is  in  thirteen  sizes  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six 
inches,  bust  measure,  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  used. 
The  back  hangs  full  at  the  center  from  a  pointed  yoke.  Full 
fronts  shirred  with  a  heading  to  a  pointed  yoke  are  held  in  by  a 
ribbon  at  the  waist-line  and  are  disclosed  by  jacket  fronts,  which 
are  turned  back  in  revers  and  faced  with  plain  silk.  Lierre  lace 
may  be  frilled  along  the  edge  of  the  revers  and  a  rolling  collar 
may  match  the  revers.  A  ribbon  draw7-string  regulates  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  sleeves  to  the  size  of  the  Avrist  and  is  bowed  at  the 
inside  of  the  arm,  the  arrangement  causing  the  portion  below 
the  draw7  ribbon  to  fall  frill-like  over  the  hand.  A  frill  of  lace 
inside  this  frill  would  add  to  the  effect. 

Daintiness  is  the  keynote  of  the  matinee 
made  up  by  pattern  No.  8476,  which  is  in 
thirteen  sizes  from  twenty-eight  to  forty- 
six  inches,  bust  measure,  and  costs  Is. 
3d.  or  30  cents.  A  full,  square-necked 
vest,  which  may  be  of  flowered  China 
silk,  is  revealed  between  fronts  that  mav 
be  cut,  like  the  full  back  and  sleeves,  from 

plain  silk  to  effect  a 
pretty  contrast.  A 
frill  of  fine  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace  may 
stand  above  a  rib¬ 
bon-run  beading  at 
the  neck  of  the  vest, 
the  ribbon  being 
bow7ed  in  front,  and 
Avider  ribbon  may 
be  tied  in  a  bowr  in 
front  after  passing 
about  the  waist. 
Wide  lace  may  fol¬ 
low  the  front  and 
lower  edges  of  the 
jacket  and  also  the 
lower  edges  of  frills 
that  droop  from 
bands  of  beading  to 
which  the  sleeves 
are  gathered.  Vari¬ 
ous  other  pretty 
trimmings  could  be 
arranged  Avith  lace 
and  ribbon. 

A  smooth-fitting 
back  forms  a  con¬ 
trast  Avith  loose 
fronts  in  a  matinee, 
Avhich  could  effect¬ 
ively  be  made  of 
flowered  cashmere 
and  embroidery  by 
pattern  No.  7912, 
which  is  in  ten  sizes 
from  twenty-eight 
to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure,  and 
costs  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents.  The  fronts 
hang  from  a  square 
yoke  and  each  may 

be  trimmed  with  insertion  and  held  in  at  the  waist-line  Avith  Avide 
ribbon  ends  boAved  at  the  closing.  The  deep,  round  collar  may 
be  trimmed  with  insertion  and  edging.  The  bishop  sleeves  are 
fulled  into  cuffs,  which  may  show  a  simple  band  of  insertion 
or  which  may  have  a  frill  of  lace  falling  from  their  lower  edges 
over  the  hands  to  match  the  yoke. 

The  deep  sailor-collar  is  the  point  of  interest  in  a  matinee  for 
Avhich  old-rose  cashmere  could  be  appropriately  used,  the  design 
being  based  on  pattern  No.  8532,  w7hich  is  in  fourteen  sizes  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-eight  inches,  bust  measure,  and  costs  Is. 
or  25  cents.  The  back  rolls  out  in  a  series  of  flutes  that  appear 
like  box-plaits  below  the  Avaist-line.  The  fronts,  as  well  as  the 
sailor  collar  and  flaring  cuffs  of  the  mutton-leg  sleeves,  may  be 
trimmed  with  cream  net-top  lace  edging  and  fancy  stitching 
done  with  old-rose  silk.  An  old-rose  ribbon  bow  may  be 
adjusted  over  the  ends  of  the  sailor  collar. 
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In  one  of  the  two 


FASHIONABLE  SLEEYES,  COLLARS 
AND  GIRDLES. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  682.) 

The  diminished  sleeve  in  current  vogue  is  by  no  means  a 
favorite  with  women  whose  arms  are  too  slender  to  make  the 
very  close  adjustment  on  the  forearm  becoming.  For  such  the 
new  leg-o’-mutton  may  be  impossible,  but  the  mousquetaire 
with  its  wrinkled  and  ruffled  fulness  will  prove  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  The  bouffant  sleeve  has  not  yet  been  discarded  for 
evening  bodices.  The  styles  of  collars  are  legion.  All  are 
made  high,  whether  they  stand  about  the  throat  or  turn  away 
from  it,  many  being  borrowed  from  historical  fashions.  Deep 
ceintures  have  entirely  replaced  narrow  belts  and  are  far  dressier. 

Boucle  dress  goods  may  be  made  up  as  effect¬ 
ively  as  plain  fabrics  in  the  reduced  leg-o’-mut- 
ton  sleeve  comprised  in  pattern  No.  1207,  which 
is  in  eight  sizes  from  nine  to  sixteen  inches,  arm 
measure,  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents.  It  fits  close¬ 
ly  below  the  elbow,  but  widens  moderately  into 
a  puff  below  the  shoulder. 

Ribbon  stocks  are  still  made  of  moire  taffeta, 
glace  taffeta,  satin  or  velvet  ribbon,  lace  being 
occasionally  introduced, 
included  in  pat¬ 
tern  No.  1106, 
which  is  in  three 
sizes,  small, 
medium  and 
large,  and  costs 
5d.  or  10  cents, 
the  collar  band 
is  shaped  by  a 
seam  infrontand 
the  bow  is  com¬ 
posed  of  six  out¬ 
standing  loops 
and  two  ends. 

The  other  collar 
is  full  and  is 
made  with  loops 
at  the  sides  and 
a  frill  that  is 
deepest  at  the 
back  and  made 
above  a  narrow 
frill,  which  may 
be  of  lace. 

A  mushroom 
puff  topsa  mous¬ 
quetaire  sleeve  which  may  be  of  plain  silk  or 
wool  goods  in  contrast  with  the  puff  of  fig¬ 
ured  material,  the  sleeve  being  based  on  pat¬ 
tern  No.  1201,  which  is  in  eight  sizes  from 
nine  to  sixteen  inches,  arm  measure,  and 
costs  5d.  or  10  cents. 

A  smart  finish  for  the  necks  of  outside  gar¬ 
ments  is  provided  in  a  standing  military  col¬ 
lar,  a  collar  that  stands  high  and  then  rolls 
over,  or  a  collar  turning  down  over  a 
deep  band.  Velvet  may  inlay  the  collar  and 
outside  of  the  velvet  may  be  made  several 
rows  of  stitching.  The  collar  may  be  of  plain 
cloth  or  of  any  material  matching  the  garment 
for  which  it  is  designed.  Pattern  No.  968, 
which  is  in  three  sizes,  small,  medium  and 
large,  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents,  furnishes  a 
design  for  the  collars. 

A  pretty  fancy  is  carried  out  in  the  sleeve 
made  up  by  pattern  No.  1209,  which  is  in  eight  sizes  from  nine 
to  sixteen  inches,  arm  measure,  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents.  To 
the  elbow  it  is  plain  and  above  it  is  shirred  in  mousquetaire 
fashion,  the  ends  standing  out  like  a  frill  at  the  outside  of  the 
arm  along  the  shirring  and  plainly  below.  A  cuff  finishes  the 
sleeve,  which  may  be  of  silk  or  dress  goods,  with  velvet  for  the 
cuff.  A  bow  of  six  loops  may  be  composed  of  wide  ribbon  and 
will  provide  a  charming  completion  for  the  top. 

The  leg-o’-mutton  sleeve  pictured  in  pattern  No.  8673,  which 
is  in  eight  sizes  from  nine  to  sixteen  inches,  arm  measure,  and 
costs  5d.  or  10  cents,  may  match  or  contrast  with  the  bodice  in 
which  it  is  inserted.  According  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  it  is 
snug-fitting  below  the  elbow  .and  bouffant  above. 
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Front  View.  Bach  View. 

Misses’  Basque-Waist,  with  Slashed  Waist-Ornament. 
(For  Description  see  Page  746.) 


Misses’  and  Girls’  Closed  Umbrella 
Drawers,  with  Yoke  Front 
and  Band  Back. 

(For  Description  see  Page  747.) 


Various  stylish  collars  for  top  garments  are  embraced  in 
pattern  No.  1208,  which  is  in  three  sizes,  small,  medium  and 
large,  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents.  Velvet  may  be  used  for  the 
cavalier  collar  that  rolls  over  a  band,  from  which  it  rounds 
away  at  the  front  and  back  with  a  flare.  The  Marie  Stuart  collar 
is  made  with  many  points,  being  equally  fashionable  in  cloth  or 
velvet.  The  seams  may  be  opened  to  give  a  slashed  effect,  if 
desired.  The  bolero  collars  are  high  anti  the  edge  rolls  over 
a  trifle  at  the  back  and  deeply  at  its  ends,  unless  it  is  desired  to 
turn  the  collar  over  almost  its  entire  depth.  This  style  may  be 
carried  out  in  cloth  plain  or  inlaid  with  velvet  and  machine- 
stitched  at  the  edge,  or  it  may  be  edged  with  Persian  lamb  or 
other  fur. 

A  double  mushroom  puff  renders  very  fanciful  the  sleeve 
designed  by  pattern  No.  1187,  which  is  in  eight 
sizes  from  nine  to  sixteen  inches,  arm  measure, 
and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents.  The  lower  portion,  which 
is  close-fitting,  may  be  cut  from  plain  goods  and 
encircled  many  times  with  lace  insertion  or  pas¬ 
sementerie  and  thus  form  a  contrast  with  the  puff, 
which  is  untrimmed  and  is  made  of  the  same 
goods.  The  puff  may  be  made  of  material  dif¬ 
fering  from  the  remainder  of  the  sleeve. 

A  group  of  collars  and  cuffs  for  wear  with 

bodices  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  pattern 
No.  1148,  which 
is  in  three  sizes, 
small,  medium 
and  large,  and 
costs  5d.  or  10 
cents.  Velvet, 
silk  or  plain 
dress  goods  may 
be  used  in  the 
construction  of 
the  various  ac¬ 
cessories.  One 
style  of  collar 
ripples  over  a 
band,  and  the 
cuff,  which  is 
deepest  at  the 
back  of  the  arm, 
also  ripples. 
Another  style  of 
collar  rolls  over 
a  band,  like  a 
cavalier  collar, 
has  rounding 
ends  and  may  be  edged  with  jet  or  lace  inser¬ 
tion.  The  third  collar  is  in  two  sections, 
which  also  roll  over  a  band  and  display 
points  at  the  outer  edge.  The  cuff  is  deeply 
pointed  at  the  back  of  the  arm. 

For  an  evening  waist  a  puff  sleeve,  repre¬ 
sented  in  pattern  No.  1186,  which  is  in  eight 
sizes  from  nine  to  sixteen  inches,  arm  meas¬ 
ure,  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents,  is  made  with  a 
handkerchief  cap,  that  may  be  cut  from 
figured  silk  and  edged  with  lace.  Plain 
silk  may  be  employed  for  the  puff,  which  is 
cut  in  one  with  a  deep,  lace-edged  frill. 

Storm  collars  for  top  garments  may  be 
made  of  Astrakhan  or  Persian  lamb  or  cloth 
by  pattern  No.  984,  which  is  in  three  sizes, 
small,  medium  and  large,  and  costs  5d.  or  10 
cents.  One  style  is  made  with  three  seams 
and  rolls  deeply  at  the  top.  The  other  has  but 
one  seam,  the  ends  being  reversed  in  points. 

Two  styles  of  girdles  with  points  at  the  top  and  a  straight 
lower  edge  are  included  in  pattern  No.  1202,  which  is  in  seveD 
sizes  from  twenty  to  thirty-two  inches,  waist  measure,  and  costs 
5d.  or  10  cents.  Velvet  may  be  used  for  the  shallow  girdle  and 
silk  or  dress  goods  for  the  deep  one,  which  may  be  outlined  top 
and  bottom  with  passementerie. 

Wide  and  narrow  crush  girdles  are  modelled 
No.  1203,  which  is  in  seven  sizes  from  twenty 
inches,  waist  measure,  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents, 
may  be  used  for  either  style.  The  wide  girdle  is 
left  side  and  the  narrow  one  at  the  back  under  a  ribbon  bow  or 
rosette.  Such  girdles  may  be  stylishly  worn  with  full  bodices. 
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Figure  No.  308  T. — This  illustrates  Little 
Girls’  1  oke  Dress. — The  pattern  is 
No.  8762,  price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

to  nine  years  of  age,  and  is  shown  in  three 
views  elsewhere  on  this  page. 

The  little  dress  will  serve  nicely  for  after¬ 
noon  parties  or  best  wear  as  here  made  of 
striped  taffeta  and  lace  edging.  A  full  skirt 
flows  from  a  body  made  with  a  yoke  front 
and  back  that  is  double-pointed  at  the  lower 
edge,  below  which  are  full,  gathered  portions, 
the  full  front  drooping  slightly.  Bretelles  of 
lace  spread  broadly  over  puffs  at  the  top  of 
the.  coat-shaped  sleeves  and  taper  to  points  at 
their  ends,  which  frame  the  fulness  in  the 
front  and  backs.  Straps  of  ribbon  drawn  up¬ 
ward  from  the  upper  edges  of  the  full  por¬ 
tions  are  bowed  on  the  shoulders,  and  loops 
and  long  ends  of  similar  ribbon  are  tacked  to 
the  body  back  of  the  front  ends  of  the  bre¬ 
telles.  The  standing  collar  is  closed  at  the 
back. 

Little  frocks  like  this  made  of  cashmere 
or  flannel,  with  or  without  the  bretelles, 
and  trimmed  with  ribbons  of  a  becoming 
color  will  be  satisfactory  in  appearance  and 
inexpensive  as  well. 
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Figure  No.  308  T. 

—LITTLE 
GIRLS’  YOKE 
DRESS. 

(For  Illustration  see 
this  Page.) 

Figure  No. 
308  T.— This  il¬ 
lustrates  a  Little 
Girls’  dress.  The 
pattern,  which 
is  No.  8762  and 
costs  lOd.  or  20 
cents,  is  in  seven 
sizes  for  little 
girls  from  three 
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with  round  cuffs.  The  straight,  full  skirt  is  gathered  and  joined 
to  the  lower  edge  of  the  waist.  The  closing  is  made  at  the 
back.  A  ribbon  bowed  at  the  left  side  is  worn  about  the 
Avaist,  and  fancy  stitching  decorates  the  upper  edges  of  the 
front  and  backs. 

The.  smocking  design  is  treated  in  detail  elseAvhere  in  this 
magazine,  and  full  directions,  with  numerous  designs,  are  given 
in  our  pamphlet,  “Smocking  and  Fancy  Stitches,”  which  "costs 
Gd.  (by  post,  7£d.)  or  15  cents. 

Very  attractive  little  dresses  may  be  made  up  by  this  mode  of 
Henrietta  and  vailing  in  the  pale  tints  suitable  for  children,  and 
pretty  white  dresses  may  be  developed  in  China  silk,  caslimere 
and  crepon,  with  the  smocking  in  some  pretty  color. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8763  in  eight  sizes  for  little  girls  from 
two  to  nine  years  of  age.  For  a  girl  of  four  years,  the  dress 
will  require  four  yards  of  material  twenty-two  inches  Avide, 
or  three  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  two 
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Little  Girls  Dress,  with  1  oke  that  may  be  Smocked  or  Shirred. 
(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


LITTLE  GIRLS’  DRESS,  WITH  YOKE  THAT 
HAY  BE  SMOCKED  OR  SHIRRED. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8763. — Another  view  of  this  dress 
may  be  obtained  by  referring  to  figure  No. 

309  T  in  this  magazine. 

The  dainty  dress  is  here  illustrated  made 
of  blue  cashmere.  The  plain  Avaist  is  fitted 
by  under-arm  and  short  shoulder  seams  and 
is  made  over  a  plain  high-necked  lining.  The 
waist  is  shaped  in  Pompadour  outline  at  the 
top  to  reveal  a  square,  seamless  yoke  that, 
is. prettily  smocked,  the  upper  edge  of  the  yoke  forming  a  dainty 
frill  finish  at  the  neck.  If  preferred,  the  jrnke  may  be  shirred. 
The  full  sleeves  are  made  over  coat-shaped  linings  and  finished 


8762 

Front  View. 


8762 


Little  Girls’  Yoke  Dress. 
(For  Description  see  Page  751.) 


8762 

Back  View. 


yards  and  three-fourths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
and  a  fourth  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  fifty  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 
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LITTLE  GIRLS’  YOKE  DRESS. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  T50.) 

No.  8762. — At  figure  No.  308  T  in  this  number  of  TriE  De- 
I  lineatoe  this  dress  is  again  shown. 

This  graceful  dress  is  here  illustrated  made  of  figured  wool 
goods  and  lace  edging.  The  waist  is  arranged  over  a  smooth 
lining  having  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  and  the  closing  is 
made  invisibly  at  the  back.  The  full  front  and  full  backs  are 
gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  extend  to  within  yoke  depth 
of  the  neck  on  the  lining,  the  front  drooping  in  French  blouse 
style.  Above  the  full  front  and  backs  is  a  smooth  yoke  that 
shapes  two  points  at  the  lower  edge,  and  a  standing  collar  is  at 
the  neck.  The  full  puffs  arranged  at  the  top  of  the  coat  sleeves 
droop  and  flare  stylishly.  Gathered  bretelles  stand  out  over 
puffs  arranged  on  the  coat-shaped  sleeves  and  their  slanting 
ends  frame  the  fulness  at  the  front  and  back.  The  straight, 
gathered  skirt  falls  in  soft  folds  from  the  waist. 

Children,  while  dressed  in  materials  that  wear  well,  should 
also  be  prettily  and  becomingly  attired.  Plaid  and  checked 
woollen  goods,  poplin,  Henrietta,  etc.,  when  trimmed  with 
lace  or  ribbon  will  make  pretty  and  serviceable  go  wns. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8762  in  seven  sizes  for  little  girls  from 
three  to  nine  years  of  age.  For  a  girl  of  four  years,  the  dress 
calls  for  two  yards  and  an  eighth  of  dress  goods  forty  inches 
wide,  with  two  yards  of  edging  six  inches  and  a  fourth  wide. 
Of  one  material,  it  needs  four  yards  and  an  eighth  twenty-two 


LITTLE  GIRLS’ 
COAT. 

(For  Iliustrationssee 
this  Page.) 

No.  8776.— 
At  figure  D  88  in 
this  number  of 
The  Delin¬ 
eator  this  coat 
is  again  repre¬ 
sented. 

Boucle  cloak¬ 
ing  showing  a 
mixture  of  black 
and  red  and 
black  velvet  are 
here  combined 
in  this  stylish 
coat,  which  is 
very  protective. 
Thecoat  is  made 
over  a  short 
body-lining  that 
is  shaped  by 
shoulder  and 
under  -  arm 


8776  8776 


Front  View. 


Little  Girls’  Coat. 


Back  View. 


(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


Figure  No.  309  T. — This  illustrates  Little 
Girls’  Dress. — The  pattern  is  No. 
8763,  price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  752.) 


seams.  The  fronts  and  back  are  of  circular 
shaping  and  are  also  joined  in  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams.  The  fronts  are  gathered 
at  the  neck  for  a  short  distance  at  each  side 
of  the  closing,  which  is  made  at  the  center 
with  buttons  and  button-holes,  and  tackings 
to  the  body  lining  at  the  waist-line  hold  the 
fulness  well  in  place.  The  fulness  in  the  back 
is  arranged  in  two  backward-turning  plaits 
at  each  side  of  the  center,  the  plaits  falling 
free  to  the  lower  edge.  An  attractive  ac¬ 
cessory  of  the  coat  is  a  hood  in  pointed  Capu¬ 
chin  style  extended  over  the  shoulders  to  form 
a  collar  having  flaring  stole  ends.  At  the  neck 
is  a  low  standing  collar  to  the  top  of  which 
is  sewed  a  plaited  ribbon.  The  puff  sleeves 
have  coat-shaped  linings  that  are  faced  with 
the  material  in  cuff  effect. 

Broadcloth  and  coatings  of  all  kinds  in 
blue,  brown,  green  and  red,  in  combination 
with  silk  or  velvet,  will  be  pretty  for  this  coat. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8776  in  eight  sizes 
for  little  girls  from  two  to  nine  years  old. 
For  a  girl  of  four  years,  the  coat  needs  five 
yards  and  a  half  of  goods  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  four  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty  inches 
wide,  or  three  yards  and  three-fourths  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  a  fourth 
forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and 
seven-eighths  fifty-four  inches  wide,  with  five- 
eighths  of  a  yard  of  velvet  twenty  inches  wide 
to  line  the  hood.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or 
20  cents. 


CHILD’S  COAT. 


Front  View. 


Child’s  Coat. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


Back  View. 


(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8793.— Another  view  of  this  stylish  lit¬ 
tle  coat  is  given  at  figure  D  87  in  this  issue. 


inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  three-eighths  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  and  five-eighths  thirty-six  or  forty-four  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


The  coat  is  here  shown  made  of  rough 
coating  and  trimmed  with  narrow  braid.  It  has  a  short  body, 
shaped  by  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  aud  closed  in  front 
with  button-holes  and  small  buttons,  to  which  is  joined  the 
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full,  gathered  skirt.  The  full  puff  sleeves  are  arranged  over 
large  one-seam  linings  and  round  cuffs  complete  the  sleeves.  A 
pretty  feature  of  the  coat  is  a  double  fancy  sailor-collar,  which  is 
pointed  over  each  shoulder  and  at  the  back  and  front  of  each 
sleeve.  Included  in  the  seam  with  the  sailor  collars  is  a  rolling 
collar  with  flaring  ends. 

Covert  and  tailor  cloth,  fancy  coating  and  plain  cloth  in  such 
shades  as  are  becoming  to  children  will  be  selected  for  making 
the  coat  and  fur,  braid,  ribbon,  passementerie  or  lace  insertion 
will  trim  it  prettily 

We  have  pattern  No.  8798  in  eight  sizes  for  children  from 
one-half  to  seven  years  old.  To  make  the  coat  for  a  child  of 
four  years,  requires  five  yards  and  five-eighths  of  goods  twenty- 
two  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  four  yards  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  a  half 
forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  five-eighths  fifty-four 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


LITTLE  GIRLS’  BONNET. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8782. — This  becoming  bonnet  is  pictured  made  of  brown 


Figure  No.  309  T.— LITTLE  GIRLS’  DRESS. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  751.) 

Figure  No.  309  T. — This  illustrates  a  Little  Girls’  dress.  The 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8763  and  costs  lOd.  or  20  cents,  is  in 
eight  sizes  for  little  girls  from  two  to  nine  years  old,  and  is 
pictured  again  on  page  750  of  this  magazine. 

The  pretty  frock  here  shown  made  of  dark-red  cashmere 
spotted  in  white  and  white  India  silk  is  a  very  becoming  style. 
The  body  is  closed  at  the  back  and  is  shaped  in  Pompadour 
outline  at  the  top,  a  full,  seamless  yoke  of  silk  being  disclosed. 
The  yoke  may  be  shirred  as  in  this  instance  or  fancifully 
smocked,  a  soft  frill  being  formed  about  the  neck  in  either  case. 
The  full  bishop  sleeves  are  finished  with  round  cuffs  trimmed 
daintily  with  black  velvet  ribbon,  and  a  tasteful  arrangement  of 
similar  ribbon  is  disposed  on  the  front,  while  a  piping  of  velvet 
gives  a  decorative  finish  to  the  upper  edges  of  the  front  and 
backs.  The  skirt  falls  full  and  round  from  the  body. 

Dresses  for  children  are  of  such  varied  designs  that  all  tastes 
may  be  gratified.  The  value  of  ribbon  as  a  decoration  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  at  this  figure, 
and  lace  in  addition 
to  ribbon  will  afford 
a  more  fanciful  trim¬ 
ming  for  frocks  of  silk 
or  fine  novelty  goods. 


8782 


Little  Girls’  Bonnet. 
(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


velvet.  It  has  a  wide  close-fitting  front,  the  ends  of  which 
join  in  a  seam  at  the  back,  the  back  edge  being  slightly  gath¬ 
ered  and  joined  to  a  circular  center;  a  band  of  Persian  lamb 
conceals  the  joining.  The  hood  is  lengthened  by  a  curtain 
that  ripples  because  of  its  circular  shaping.  A  twisted  ribbon 
conceals  the  joining  of  the  curtain  to  the  bonnet  and  a  fancy 
bow  is  added  at  the  back.  Ribbon  tie-strings  are  sewed  to  the 
corners  of  the  bonnet  and  Persian  lamb  trims  all  the  outer  edges. 

\  elvet,  silk,  smooth  cloth  and  eider-down  are  appropriate 
materials  for  a  bonnet  of  this  style  and  it  may  be  trimmed  with 
beaver,  ermine,  chinchilla,  krimmer  and  swan’s-down. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8782  in  four  sizes  for  little  girls  from 
one  to  seven  years  of  age.  For  a  girl  of  three  years,  the  bonnet 
calls  for  half  a  yard  of  material  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or 
three-eighths  of  a  yard  thirty-six  or  more  inches  wide,  with  a 
yard  and  a  fourth  of  ribbon  three  inches  wide  for  the  ties. 
Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 
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Figure  No  310  T. — 
BOYS’  ULSTER 
OVERCOAT. 

(For  Illustration  see 
this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  810  T. 
— This  illustrates  a 
Boys’  ulster  overcoat. 
The  pattern,  which  is 
No.  8750  and  costs  Is. 
or  25  cents,  is  in  eight 
sizes  for  boys  from 
three  to  ten  years  of 
age,  and  may  be  seen 
again  on  page  754. 

This  protective  ul¬ 
ster  overcoat  is  in  a 
style  that  all  boys  like. 
It  is  here  shown  made 
of  fancy  coating  and 
finished  with  stitching 
and  bone  buttons.  The 
fronts  are  closed  in 
double-breasted  style 
with  buttons  and  buton-holes  and  in  them  are  inserted  breast 
pockets  that  have  curved  openings  and  side  pockets  covered 


with  laps.  The  back  is  nicely  fitted  and  ends  a  little  below  the 
waist,  being  lengthened  by  a  skirt  portion  formed  in  box  and 
side  plaits  and  joined  to  the  side  edges  of  the  fronts  under  back¬ 
ward-turning  plaits.  A  fanciful  strap  conceals  the  joining  of 
the  back  and  skirt  portion.  The  rolling  collar  is  unusually  deep 
and  beneath  it  is  fastened  a  removable  military  cape  which 
almost  conceals  the  wTell  shaped  sleeves. 

The  materials  approved  for  boys’  overcoats  are  Irish  tweed, 
cheviot,  box  cloth  and  boucle  cloths,  and  the  finish  illustrated 
is  suitable  on  any  material. 

The  Tam  O’Shanter  cap  was  made  of  smooth  cloth  by  pat¬ 
tern  No.  3033,  which  is  in  seven  sizes  from  six  to  six  and  three- 
fourths, _  cap  sizes,  from  nineteen  inches  and  a  fourth  to  twen¬ 
ty-one  inches  and  a  half,  head  measures,  and  costs  5d.  or  10 
cents. 


Figure  No.  310  T. — This  illustrates  Boys’ 
Ulster  Overcoat. — The  pattern  is  No. 
8750,  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


BOYS’  MIDDY  DRESS  SUIT,  HAVING  SHORT  TROUSERS 
WITHOUT  A  FLY. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  753.) 

No.  8754.— By  referring  to  figure  No.  312  T  in  this  number  of 
The  Delineator,  this  stylish  suit  may  be  seen  differently  de¬ 
veloped. 

This  very  attractive  little  dress  suit  is  here  depicted  made  of 
fine  quality  gray-and-white  mixed  corduroy,  with  gray  satin 
for  facings  and  gray  silk  braid,  small  steel  buckles  and  smoked 
pearl  buttons  for  decoration.  The  short  trousers  are  shaped  by 
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the  usual  seams  and,  are  closed  at  the  sides,  and  the 
usual  side  and  hip  pockets  are  inserted.  Three  buttons 
are  arranged  along  the  lower  part  of  each  outside 
seam  above  a  small  strap  that  is  included  in  this  seam 
and  ornamented  with  a  steel  buckle,  the  back  end  of 
the  strap  being  secured  under  a 
button. 

The  vest  is  shaped  by  the  cus¬ 
tomary  seams  and  the  fronts  are 
closed  in  double-breasted  style  with 
buttons  and  button-holes  and  fin- 
ished  with  a  sailor  collar  that  falls 
deep  and  square  at  the  back  and 
is  prettily  trimmed  with  a  double 
row  of  silk  braid  that  crosses  in 
basket  fashion  at  the  back  corners. 

A  removable  shield,  finished  at  the 
top  with  a  narrow  neck-band  that 
closes  with  a  hook  and  eye  at  the 
back,  appears  between  the  ends 
of  the  sailor  collar  and  is  secured  to 
the  vest  with  button-holes  and  but¬ 
tons.  The  customary  straps  are 
included  in  the  under-arm  seams 
and  their  ends  are  secured  by  a 
buckle  at  the  back. 

Side  pockets  in¬ 
serted  in  the  fronts 
are  finished  with 

laps,  and  the  collar  is  worn  outside  the  jacket. 

The  jacket  suggests  the  middy  styles  and  has 
a  broad  seamless  back  and  narrow  fronts  that 

open  all  the  way 
down,  revealing 
the  vest  pret¬ 
tily;  it  is  fitted 
by  shoulder 
seams  and  by 
side  seams  that 
are  discontinued 
above  underlaps 
allowed  on  the 
back  edges  of 
the  fronts.  To 
the  front  edges 
of  the  fronts  and 
the  neck  edges 
of  the  back  are 
joined  lapels 
which  extend 
nearly  all  the 
way  down  and 
reverse  the  low¬ 
er  part  of  the 
fronts;  the  lap¬ 
els  are  joined  in 
a  seam  at  the 
center  of  the 

back  and  the  lapels  and  reversed  portions  of  the  fronts  are 
covered  with  a  facing  of  satin.  The  sleeves,  which  are  shaped 
by  the  usual  inside  and  outside  seams,  are  finished  in  cuff  effect 
with  braid,  and  two  buttons  decorate  each  below  the  braid. 

Velvet  and  fine  serge,  diagonal,  cassimere  and  cheviot  are  ap¬ 
propriate  for  a  little  suit  of  this  style.  The  edges  may  be  machine- 
stitched  and  silk  braid  will  be  the  most  approved  decoration. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8734  in  six  sizes  for  boys  from  four  to 
nine  years  of  age.  For  a  boy  of  seven  years,  the  suit  needs 
three  yards  and  three-eighths  of  goods  twenty-seven  inches 
wide,  or  a  yard  and  five-eighths  fifty-four  inches  wide,  with  five- 
eighths  of  a  yard  of  satin  twenty  inches  wide  for  the  lapel  fac¬ 
ings.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


8751 

Front  View. 

Boys’  Middy  Dress  Suit,  having  Short  Trousers 
without  a  Fly. 

(For  Description  see  Page  752.) 


8755  8755 

Front  View.  Back  View. 

Boys’  Suit,  Consisting  of  a  Three-Button 
Double-Breasted  Sack  Coat,  a  Five- 
Button  Vest  and  Trousers  Extending 
Below  the  Knee  with  a  Fly. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


BOYS’  SUIT,  CONSISTING  OF  A  THREE-BUTTON  DOUBLE- 
BREASTED  SACK  COxVT,  A  FIVE-BUTTON  VEST, 

AND  TROUSERS  EXTENDING  BELOW 
THE  KNEE  WITH  A  FLY. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8755. — This  suit  is  also  shown  at  Figure  No.  311  T  on 
this  page. 

Fancy  mixed  suiting  was  used  for  the  suit  in  this  instance, 


stitching  giving  the  simple  finish.  The  coat  is  in  sack 
style,  shaped  simply  by  shoulder  and  side  seams.  The 
fronts  are  closed  in  double-breasted  style  with  button¬ 
holes  and  bone  buttons,  and  are  reversed  above  the 
closing  in  small  lapels  that  extend  just  a  trifle  beyond 
the  ends  of  a  rolling  collar,  with 
which  they  form  notches.  The 
customaryfour  pockets  are  inserted, 
a  welt  finishing  the  opening  to  the 
left  breast-pocket  and  laps  com¬ 
pleting  those  to  the  side  and  change 
pockets.  A  row  of  stitching  is 
made  at  round  cuff  depth  on  the 
close  fitting  sleeves. 

The  five-button  vest  is  finished 
with  a  notched  collar  and  the  back 
is  held  in  by  straps  that  are  buckled 
at  the  center.  Welts  finish  open¬ 
ings  to  breast  and  side  pockets  in 
the  fronts. 

The  usual  leg  seams  and  hip  darts 
shape  the  trousers,  which  extend  to 
just  below  the  knee.  The  closing 
is  made  in  a  fly,  and  side  pockets 
and  a  right  hip-pocket  are  inserted. 

A  suit  like  this  could  serve  for 
best  wear  if  made  of  fine  cheviot, 
tricot  or  unfinished  worsted,  and 
Irish  tweed  and  heather  mixtures 
give  satisfaction  for  ordinary  uses.  The  usual  finish  is  given  by 
machine-stitching  in  one  or  two  rows,  but  a  braid  binding  at 
the  edges  is  favored  by  many. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8755  in  ten  sizes  for  boys  from  five  to 
fourteen  years  of  age.  To  make  the  suit  of  one  material  for  a 
boy  of  eleven  years,  calls  for  four  yards  and  a  half  twenty-seven 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  fourth  fifty-four  inches  wide. 

"Price  of  pattern, 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Figure  No.  311 T. 

—BOYS’  SUIT. 

(For  Illustration  see 
this  Page.) 

Figure  No. 
31 1  T. — This  repre¬ 
sents  a  Boys’  suit. 
The  pattern,  which 
is  No.  8755  and 
costs  Is.  3d.  or  30 
cents,  is  in  ten  sizes 
for  boys  from  five 
to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  is  shown 
again  on  this  page. 

Fancy  cheviot 
was  here  used  for 
the  suit,  and  a  sty¬ 
lish  finish  is  given 
by  machine-stitch¬ 
ing.  The  coat  is  in 
sack  style  and  the 
fronts  are  reversed 
in  notched  lapels 
by  a  rolling  collar 
above  the  closing, 
which  is  made  in 
double  -  breasted 
style  with  button¬ 
holes  and  bone  but¬ 
tons.  Thefourusual 
pockets  are  insert¬ 
ed,  laps  finishing 
the  openings  to  the 
change  and  side 
pockets,  while  a 
welt  completes  the 
opening  to  the  left 

breast-pocket.  The  sleeves  are  of  comfortable  width. 

The  trousers  are  close-fitting  and  reach  to  below  the  knees. 
Thej’  are  closed  in  a  fly. 


Figure  No.  311  T. — This  illustrates  Boys’ 
Suit. —The  pattern  is  No.  8755, 
price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 
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A  five-button  vest 
shaped  by  the  usual 
seams  completes  the 
suit. 

This  suit  is  thor¬ 
oughly  up-to-date  and 
will  be  made  up  in 
mixed  suitings,  tweed, 
faced  cloth  and  rough 
materials  in  dark  blues, 
browns  and  grays. 
Braid  bindings  may 
finish  the  edges,  if  pre¬ 
ferred  to  stitching. 

The  cap  matches  the 
suit. 


coat ;  its  front  edges  separate  all  the  way  down  and  it  is  hooked 
underneath  the  rolling  collar,  which  has  rounding  lower  corners. 

rated^t  fh V6S  “?  shaPed  by  inside  and  outside  seams  and  deco- 

UoriVht  noXt  h  b,uttons  PJaced  near  the  outside  seam. 
L  right  pocket-openings  in  the  fronts  for  the  hands  are  finished 

ith  machme-stitching  and  square-cornered  pocket-laps  cover 
openings  to  side  pockets  in  the  fronts.  1 

_ olSi0!'  VICUna’  thibet-  melton,  beaver  and  kersey  will  be 

braid  wnf0/  °VT'COatS  °l  this  kind  aud  machine-stitching  or 
branl  will  furnish  a  neat  finish. 

A  e  have  pattern  No.  8749  in  nine  sizes  for  little  boys  from 

J°/0.ten  years  of  aSe-  For  a  boy  of  seven  years,  the  garment 
needs  four  yards  and  a  fourth  of  material  twenty-seven  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  half  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price 
of  pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 


Figure  No.  312  T.— 
BOYS’  MIDDY  DRESS 
SUIT. 

(For  Illustration  see 
this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  812T. — 
This  illustrates  a  Boys’ 
suit.  The  pattern, 
which  is  No.  8754  and 
costs  Is.  or 
25  cents,  is  in 
six  sizes  for 
boys  from 
four  to  nine 
years  of  age, 
and  is  again 
represent¬ 
ed  on  page 
753. 

Velvet  in 
a  shade  of 

that  is  almost  black  is  associated  with 
the  same  rich  hue  in  this  suit,  which  will 


BOYS’  ULSTER  OVERCOAT,  WITH  REMOVABLE  MILITARY 

CAPE. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

figure  Nrf0iL  Tnf‘h«  •  illustrali™  *  tM.  overcoat  Is  given  at 
ngure  JNo.  oil)  I  m  this  magazine. 

„11f(!ack'and"gyay  Plaid  boucle  coating  was  here  selected  for  this 
ulster  overcoat,  with  narrow  black  mohair  braid  and  black 
vegetable-ivory  buttons  veined  with  gray  for  decoration 

style  with  S'  kP  Tl  Cl°Se  t0  thG  thr°at  in  doubl«-breasted 
style  with  buttons  and  button-holes.  The  backs  are  short  and 


Figure  No.  312  T. — This  illustrates  Boys 
Middy  Dress  Suit. — The  pattern  is 
i  No.  8754,  price  Is.  or  25  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


bottle-green 


satin  of  _ _ _ _ 

make  a  true  Prince  Charming  of  the  boy  who  wmars 
it. .  Satin  bindings  and  velvet  buttons  give  an  ornate 
finish.  The  short  trousers  are  closed  at  the  sides  and 
have  the  usual  side  and  hip  pockets. 

The  vest,  which  has  side  pockets  finished  with  laps, 
is  closed  in  double-breasted  style  with  button-holes 
and  velvet  buttons.  The  neck  is  finished  with  a  deep, 
square  sailor-collar  having  long  rounding  ends,  be¬ 
tween  which  is  revealed  a  shield  buttoned  to  the  vest 
underneath. 

The  jacket  suggests  the  middy  styles  and  is  worn 
under  the  vest  collar;  it  has  a  broad,  seamless  back  and 
the  side  seams  are  discontinued  above  laps  allowed  on 
the  fronts.  Lapels  joined  to  the  front  edges  of  the 
fronts  are  extended  across  the  back,  where  they  are 
seamed;  they  are  covered  by  a  facing  that  reaches 
a  little  below  the  lapels  to  the  lower  edges  of  the  fronts, 
the  lower  ends  being  nicely  rounded.  Round  cuffs 
are  defined  by  a  narrow  band  of  satin  on  the  sleeves. 

This  design  is  particularly  smart,  the  jaunty  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  middy  styles  being  introduced  without 
detracting  from  the  dressy  air  that  makes  the  suit 
appropriate  for  all  functions  which  boys  attend.  Vel¬ 
vet,  corduroy  and  fine  cloth  are  the  preferred  mate¬ 
rials. 


8719  8749  S749- 

Front  View-  Back  View. 

Little  Boys’  Ulster  Overcoat,  with  Removable  Triple  Cape. 
(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


LITTLE  BOYS’  ULSTER  OVERCOAT,  WITH  REMOV¬ 
ABLE  TRIPLE  CAPE. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

.No.  8749.— This  comfortable  little  ulster  overcoat  is 
pictured  made  of  dark-brown  kersey  and  finished  with 
machine-stitching  and  pearl  buttons.  The  fronts  close 
to  the  throat  in  double-breasted  style  with  buttons  and 
button-holes  and  are  joined  in  shoulder  and  side  seams 
to  the  back,  which  is  shaped  by  a  center  seam  that 
terminates  above  coat-laps.  The  side  seams  disap¬ 
pear  at  the  top  of  coat-plaits  that  are  machine-stitched 
and  marked  at  the  top  by  buttons.  A  removable  cape  that  is 
tormed  of  three  sections  is  a  convenient  accessory  of  the  over- 


Front  View. 


8750 


8750 


Back  View. 


Boys’  Ulster  Overcoat,  with  Removable  Military  Cape. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

are  shaped  by  a  center  seam  and  join  the  fronts  in  well  curved 
side  seams;  they  are  lengthened  by  a  full  skirt-portion,  the  side 
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edges  of  which  are  joined  to  the  corresponding  edges  of  the 
fronts,  the  seams  being  concealed  by  a  backward-turning  plait 
at  each  side.  The  fulness  of  the  skirt  portion  is  arranged  in  a 
box-plait  at  each  side  of  two  plaits  which  turn  toward  the 
center,  the  box-plaits  being  studied  along  their  under  folds 
nearly  to  the  lower  edge.  A  fancy  strap  curved  at  its  lower 
edge  to  form  two  points  and  sewed  to  position  under  buttons,  as 
illustrated  in  the  small  back  view,  conceals  the  joining  of  the 
skirt  portion  to  the  backs.  The  sleeves  are  comfortably  wide 
and  are  shaped  by  inside  and  outside  seams,  each  being  decor¬ 
ated  at  the  wrist  with  two  buttons  placed  at  the  outside  seam. 
Upright  pocket-openings  for  the  hands  are  inserted  in  the  fronts 
and  finished  with  machine-stitching,  stitching  also  completing 
square-cornered  pocket-laps  covering  openings  to  side  pockets 
lower  down.  The  removable  military  cape  is  shaped  by  curved 
seams  at  the  sides  and  a  short  dart  on  each  shoulder,  and  is 
trimmed  with  three  rows  of  braid  crossed  at  the  corners.  The 
neck  is  finished  with  a  rolling  collar  having  flaring  ends. 

Irish  freize,  rough  and  smooth  surfaced  coatings,  melton, 
beaver  and  chinchilla  are  appropriate  materials  for  this  coat, 
with  some  pretty  plaid  lining  material  to  line  it  and  a  finish  of 
machine-stitching  for  all  the  edges. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8750  in  eight  sizes  for  boys  from  three 
to  ten  years  of  age.  For  a  boy  of  seven  years,  the  overcoat 
requires  four  yards  and  a  fourth  of  material  twenty-seven  inches 

wide,  or  two 
yards  and  an 
eighth  fifty- 
four  inches 
wide.  Price 
of  pattern, 
Is.  or  25 
cents. 


8761 


Front  View. 


8764 

Back  View. 


Little  Boys’  Cap. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


LITTLE 
BOYS’  CAP. 

(For  Illustra¬ 
tions  see 
this  Page.) 

No.  8764. 
■ — This  is  a 
pretty  and 
becoming 
cap  for  little 
boys  and  for 
it  cloth  was 
chosen,  with 
ribbon  for 
ties,  silk  for  the  lin¬ 
ing  and  lace  and 
baby  ribbon  for 
trimming.  The  cir¬ 
cular  crown  is  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  and 
to  it  is  joined  the 


8751 


8751 


upper 


side 


edge  of 
composed 


a 

of 


a  full 


ruching 


of  lace.  The  plaited  ends  of  ribbon  ties  are 
sewed  to  each  side  of  the  cap  and  a  full  rosette  of  baby  ribbon 
is  placed  at  the  left 
side  of  the  front. 

Dainty  little  caps  of 
this  style  may  be  fash¬ 
ioned  from  cloth  in 
any  pretty,  delicate 
tint  or  from  white  or 
cream  Bengaline  silk, 
with  a  trimming  of 
lace  and  satin  ribbon. 


874-8 


Front  View.  Back  View. 

Boys’  Double-Breasted  Reefer  Oyercoat.  (To  be  Made  with 
a  Stole  or  a  Tab  Front  Sailor-Collar.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


We  have  pattern  No.  8764  in  four  sizes  for  little  boys  from  one- 
half  to  three  years  of  age.  For  a  boy  of  two  years,  the  cap 
calls  for  five-eighths  of  a  yard  of  material  twenty  or  more  inches 
wide,  with  a  yard  and  three-eighths  of  ribbon  three  inches  and 
a  fourth  wide  for  the  ties  and  five-eighths  of  a  yard  of  silk  twenty 
inches  wide  for  lining.  Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 

- - 

BOYS’  SHIRT-WAIST.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Sailor  or  a 
Round  Collar.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8751. — This  shirt-waist  is  stylish  for  wear  with  kilts  or 
trousers ;  it  is  shown  made  of  blue  twilled  flannel  and  is  simply 
shaped  by  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams.  The  fronts  are  plain 
and  a  box-plait  is  applied  at  the  front  edge  of  the  left  front,  the 
closing  being  made  through  it  with  button-holes  and  buttons. 
Three  box-plaits  are  arranged  in  the  back,  and  both  back  and 
front  have  slight  gathered  fulness  at  the  waist-line ;  a  belt  is 
stitched  to  the  shirt-waist  and  buttons  are  sewed  to  it  for  the 
attachment  of  the  skirt  or  trousers.  The  shoulder  seams  are 
strengthened  with  straps  machine-stitched  to  position.  The 
sleeves  are  of  comfortable  width  and  shaped  by  only  one  seam; 
they  are  slashed  at  the  back  of  the  arm,  one  edge  of  the  slash 
being  finished  with  an  underlap  and  the  other  edge  with  an 
overlap.  They  are  sewed  plainly  to  the  arm’s-eye  and  are 
finished  at  the  wrists  with  wristbands  that  are  narrowed  toward 
the  ends,  which  are  closed  with  buttons  and  button-holes  below 
the  slashes.  The  neck  may  be  finished  with  a  sailor  or  a  round 
collar,  as  preferred;  the  ends  of  both  collars  flare  widely  at  the 
throat.  A  patch  pocket  is  applied  to  the  left  front  and  is 
finished  with  machine-stitching ;  all  the  free  edges  of  the  shirt¬ 
waist  are  also  finished  with  stitching. 

Shirt-waists  of  this  kind  are  made  of  flannel,  fine  serge,  per¬ 
cale,  cambric,  Madras,  wash  cheviot,  etc. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8751  in  twelve  sizes  for  boys  from  three 
to  fourteen  years  of  age.  To  make  the  garment  for  a  boy  of 
seven  years,  will  need  two  yards  of  goods  twenty-seven  inches 
wide,  or  a  yard  and  a  half  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  one  yard 
fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  lOd  or  20  cents. 


Boys’  Shirt-Waist.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Sailor  or  a  Round 

Collar.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

two  sections  seamed  at  each  side.  The  lower  edge  of  the  side 
I  is  joined  to  the  top  of  a  stiffened  band,  which  is  concealed  by 


-  - 

BOYS’  DOUBLE-BREASTED  REEFER  OVERCOAT.  (To  be 
Made  with  a  Stole  or  a  Tab  Front  Sailor-Collar.) 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8748. — This  jaunty  little  reefer  overcoat  is  shown  made 
of  brown  frieze  and  decorated  with  fancy  gilt  buttons  and 
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embroidered  anchors.  It  has  a  seamless  back  and  is  nicely 
shaped  by  shoulder  and  side  seams  that  are  turned  back 
and  stitched  to  position.  The  fronts  are  widely  lapped  and 
closed  in  double-breasted  style  to  the  throat  with  button-holes 
and  large  gilt  buttons.  The  pattern  provides  two  styles  of 
collars.  A  sailor  collar,  having  stole  ends  which  very  nearly 
meet  at  the  front,  falls  deep  and  square  at  the  back  and  is 
prettily  curved  over  the  shoulders  to  shape  a  slight  point  over 
the  top  of  each  sleeve.  The  other  collar  is  also  in  sailor  style, 
but  is  shaped  to  form  two  tabs  at  the  front;  it  falls  deeply  over 
the  top  of  the  sleeves,  which  are  comfortably  wide  and  shaped 
by  an  inside  and  outside  seam,  two  gilt  buttons  of  a  smaller 
size  than  those  which  perform  the  closing  being  placed  near  the 
outside  seam  at  the  wrist.  An  anchor  embroidered  in  gold 
tinsel  decorates  each  back  corner  of  the  collar  and  each  stole 
end.  Openings  to  side  pockets  in  the  fronts  are  covered  with 
square-cornered  pocket-laps  and  curved  openings  to  upright 
breast  pockets  appear  above  them  in  the  fronts. 

Chinchilla,  cheviot,  English  mixtures  or  any  of  the  rough  coat¬ 
ings  now  shown  will  make  up  satisfactorily  in  this  manner  and 
braid  or  machme-stitching  will  form  a  neat  finish. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8748  in  eight  sizes  for  boys  from  three 
to  ten  years  of  age.  For  a  boy  of  seven  years,  the  overcoat 
requires  two  yards  and  five-eighths  of  goods  twenty-seven  inches 
wide,  or  a  yard  and  a  fourth  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  Is.  or  25  cents. 

- » - 


Front  View. 


VZl'Z 

Back  View. 


Boys’  Dressing  Gown,  with  Sailor  Collar 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


BOYS’  BATH-ROBE  OR  DRESSING-GOWN.  (To  re  Made 
"with  a  Turn-Doavn  Collar  or  a  Monk’s  Hood  and 
avith  a  Girdle  or  a  Belt.) 

('For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 


No.  1211. — Figured  eider-down  was  used  for  this  bath-robe 

or  dressing-gowrn.  Side  and  shoulder 
seams  join  the  seamless  back  to  the 
loose  fronts  on  which  large  patch-pock¬ 
ets  with  rounding  lower  corners  are 
applied.  The  neck  may  be  finished 
wdth  a  deep  turn-dowm  collar  having 
flaring  ends,  or  with  a  monk’s  hood. 

The  hood  is  point¬ 
ed  and  is  shaped  by 
a  seam  underneath 
extending  from  the 
point  to  the  neck  ; 
it  lies  flatly  and 
rises  high  about  the 
neck  at  the  back 
Avhen  not  worn  over 
the  head.  The  robe 

1211 


1211 


Front  View.  Back  View. 

Boys’  Bath-Robe  or  Dressing-Gown.  (To  be  Made  with 
Tdrn-Dow'n  Collar  or  a  Monk’s  Hood  and 
with  a  Girdle  or  a  Belt.) 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


may  be  closed  at  the  throat  with  a  tassel-tipped  cord,  a  tasselled 
cord  girdle  holding  the  fulness  about  the  Avaist ;  or  the  fronts 


may  be  closed  to  a  convenient  depth  with  button-holes  and  but¬ 
tons,  and  a  belt  with  rounding  ends  closed  in  front  may  surround 
the  Avaist.  The  comfortable  sleeves  show  a  roiv  of  machine- 
stitching  a  little  above  the  lower  edges. 

The  garment  is  desirable  because  of  the  thorough  comfort  it 
affords  and  also  for  its  simple,  picturesque  style.  Flannel,  cash- 
mere  and  similar  materials  are  usually  employed  for  such  robes. 
White  Turkish  toAvelling  showing  a  gayly-flowered  border  was 
used  in  making  a  bath-robe  of  this  kind. 

M  e  have  pattern  No.  1211  in  six  sizes  for  boys  from  six  to 
sixteen  years  old.  To  make  the  garment  for  a  boy  of  tAvelve 
years,  requires  four  yards  and  five-eighths  of  goods  twenty- 
seven  inches  wdde,  or  three  yards  and  a  fourth  thirty-six  inches 
Avide,  or  two  yards  and  seven-eighths  forty-four  inches  Avide,  or 
tAvo  yards  fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25 
cents. 

- «. - 

BOYS’  DRESSING  GOWN,  WITH  SAILOR  COLLAR. 

(For  Eluetrations  see  this  Page.) 

No;  1212. — The  sailor  collar  gives  an  attractive  air  to  this 
dressing-gown,  for  which  fine  gray  cloth  Avas  chosen.  A  center 
seam  and  side  and  shoulder  seams  enter  into  the  shaping.  The 
fronts  lap  widely  and  are  closed  Avith  a  fancy  cord  frog  below 
the  tapering  ends  of  the  sailor  collar  which  completes  the  neck. 
Embroidered  stars  ornament  the  back  corners  of  the  collar, 
the  edges  of  which  are  finished  Avith  stitching.  Stitching  also 
finishes  three  patch  pockets  which  are  applied  on  the  fronts— a 
left  breast  pocket  and  tAvo  side  pockets— and  laps  that  are  but¬ 
toned  over  the  pockets  are  correspondingly  finished.  A  cord 
girdle  completed  with  tassels  is  passed  under  lengthwise  straps 
on  the  center  and  side  seams  and  knotted  in  front.  The  sleeves 
are  each  ornamented  Avith  three  encircling  toavs  of  cord  below  a 
star  embroidered  on  the  upper  side. 

The  comfort  of  a  dressing-gown  of  flannel,  eider-doivn  or 
cashmere  will  be  appreciated  by  all  boys.  The  finish  may  be 
decorative,  as  in  this  instance,  or  may  be  given  simply  by 
machine-stitching  or  silk  cord  at  the  edges.  Bias  bands  of 
silk  or  cloth  machine-stitched  are  frequently  used  as  an  edge 
finish  for  cloth  dressing-gowns. 

M  e  have  pattern  No.  1212  in  six  sizes  for  boys  from  six  to 
sixteen  jrnars  of  age.  To  make  the  gown  for  a  boy  of  twelve 
years, .  requires  five  yards  and  three-eighths  of  goods  twenty- 
seven  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty-six  inches 
Avide,  or  three  yards  forty-four  inches  Avide,  or  two  yards  and 
five-eighths  fifty-four  inches  Avide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25 
cents. 


BOYS’  BATH-ROBE  OR  DRESSING-GOWN.  (To  be  Made 
with  a  Sailor  or  a  Round  Collar.)  SPECIALLY 
DESIRABLE  FOR  BLANKETS. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  757.) 

No.  8753. — A  pretty  gray  blanket  with  a  gray-and-pink  striped 
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border  was  selected  for  this  bath-robe 
or  dressing-gown.  It  is  shaped  by 
shoulder  and  side  seams,  the  closing 
being  made  at  the  center  of  the  front 
with  buttons  and  button-holes.  The 
neck  may  be  finished  with  a  sailor  col¬ 
lar  or  with  a  round  collar,  both  col¬ 
lars  flaring  widely  at  the  throat.  A 
patch  pocket  is  applied  on  the  fronts 
at  each  side.  The  coat  sleeves  are 
shaped  by  inside  and  outside  seams 
and  are  sewed  smoothly  to  the  arm’s- 
eye ;  they  are  reversed  at  the  bottom 
to  form  round  cuffs.  A  cord  girdle 
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Front  Views. 


8758 

Back  View. 


Boys’  Bath-Robe  or  Dressing-Gown.  (To  be 
Made  with  a  Sailor  or  a  Round  Collar) 
Specially  Desirable  for  Blankets. 

(For  Description  see  Page  756.) 


with  tasseled  ends  is  worn  around  the 
waist ;  it  is  supported  by  straps,  which 
are  tacked  to  the  side  seams,  and  tied  at 
the  front.  Machine-stitching  provides  a 
neat  finish. 

Eider-down  flannel,  plain  and  figured 
flannel,  and  blankets  with  a  cotton  warp 
which  come  especially  for  this  purpose 
will  be  used  for  a  bath-robe  or  dressing 
gown  of  this  style.  The  pattern  is  espe¬ 
cially  desirable  for  blankets.  A  stylish 
dressing-gown  may  be  fashioned  from 
dark-brown  smooth  cloth.  Narrow,  bias 
bands  of  tan  cloth  may  be  stitched  several 
times  along  the  edges  of  the  sailor  collar, 
cuffs  and  pockets. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8753  in  six  sizes 
for  boys  from  six  to  sixteen  years  old. 
For  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  the  garment 
will  need  a  blanket  measuring  in  width 
not  less  than  fifty-nine  inches,  or  four 
yards  and  seven-eighths  of  material 
twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
and  seven-eighths  forty-four  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  and  an  eighth  fifty-four 
inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  or  25 
cents. 


formed  by  side  and  shoulder  seams,  and  the  closing  is  made  at 
the  center  of  the  front  with  buttons  and  button-holes  to  a 
convenient  depth.  Side  pockets  with  an  attractive  curved  out¬ 
line  are  applied  on  the  fronts.  The  coat  sleeves  have  inside 
and  outside  seams,  the  outside  seams  being  discontinued  a 
little  above  the  lower  edge  and  the  corners  rounded,  and  the 
lower  part  of  each  sleeve  is  reversed  to  form  a  cuff.  The 
neck  may  be  finished  with  a  sailor  collar  shaped  with  a  center 
seam  and  having  wide  ends  or  with  a  round  collar,  the  ends 
of  both  collars  flaring  quite  widely  from  the  throat.  Stitching 
finishes  the  robe  neatly,  and  a  cord  girdle  tasselled  at  the  ends 
is  passed  about  the  waist,  being  slipped  under  lengthwise  straps 
tacked  to  the  side  seams  and  bowed  over  the  closing. 

The  provision  for  the  different  collars  is  a  commendable  fea¬ 
ture,  and  although  blankets  are  specially  desirable  for  making 
the  robe,  flannel  and  eider-down  in  plain  and  figured  varieties 
are  also  appropriate.  The  gar¬ 
ment  may  serve  either  as  a  bath¬ 
robe  or  dressing-gown.  Figured 
and  flowered  Turkish  towelling 
in  very  gay  colors  is  used*  for 
bath-robes.  One  of  the  new 
varieties  is  white  with  a  border 
of  shaded  red  roses  and  foliage. 

Cord  combining  the  colors  may 
be  procured  for  a  girdle  and  also 
for  trimming. 

We  have  pattern  No.  8752  in 
ten  sizes  for  men  from  thirty- 
two  to  fifty  inches,  breast  meas¬ 
ure.  For  a  man  of  medium 
size,  the  gown  needs  a  blanket 
measuring  in  width  not  less 
than  seventy  inches,  or  six 
yards  and  three-eighths  of 
goods  twenty-seven  inches  wide, 
or  three  yards  and  seven- 


8752 


MEN’S  BATH-ROBE  OR  DRESSING- 
GOWN.  (To  be  Made  with  a  Sailor  or 
a  Round  Collar.)  SPECIALLY  DESIR¬ 
ABLE  FOR  BLANKETS. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  8752. — This  robe  is  pictured  made 
of  an  ecru  blanket  showing  a  wide  brown-striped  border  and 
suggests  warmth  and  comfort.  The  shaping  is  simply  per- 


8752 


8752 

Front  View. 

Men’s  Bath-Robe  or  Dressing-Gown.  v 

Collar.)  Specially  Desirable  for  Blankets. 

(For  Desciiption  see  this  Page.) 


Back  Vieiv. 

(To  be  Made  with  a  Sailor  or  a  Round 


eighths  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  and  an  eighth 
fifty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents. 
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Figure  No.  313  T. — This  illustrates  Lady 
Dolls’  Costume  included  in  Set  No. 

207,  price  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 

cents,  is  in  seven  sizes  for  lady 
dolls  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
inches  in  height,  and  is  shown  in 
full  elsewhere  on  this  page. 

The  leading  features  of  the 
costume  are  quite  like  those 
seen  m  ladies’  fashionable  gowns 
and  are  emphasized  by  the  de¬ 
velopment  here  pictured,  which 
combines  novelty  goods,  velvet 
and  silk.  The  skirt,  which  has 
five  gores,  flares  toward  the 
bottom  and  shows  flutes  at  the 
sides  and  back. 

The  back  of  the  basque-waist 
is  fitted  by  the  usual  seams  and 
the  full,  gathered  fronts  are 
closed  at  the  center.  Eton  jack¬ 
et-fronts  having  square  lower 


Q^tyles  fer  £pslls. 


Figure  No.  313  T. — 
LADY  DOLLS’ 
COSTUME. 

(For  Illustration  see 
this  Page.) 

Figure  No. 
313  T.— This  illus¬ 
trates  the  costume 
contained  in  Set 
No.  207,  which  also 
includes  a  jacket. 
The  Set,  which 
costs  lOd.  or  20 


top  in  oblong  lapels  that  are  faced  with  the  silk.  The  jacket 
fronts  are  included  in  the  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams,  and 
a  plaited  girdle  of  the  silk,  which  is  quite  deep  at  the  front, 
is  worn  around  the  waist.  The  girdle  tapers  to  points  at  the 
ends,  where  the  closing  is  made  under  a  bow  at  the  back.  The 
one-seam  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top,  where  they  stand  out 
with  puff  effect.  A  wrinkled  ribbon  bowed  at  the  back  covers 
the  standing  collar. 

The  skirt  is  in  five  gores  and  shows  a  smooth  effect  across  the 
front  and  at  the  top  of  the  sides  but  falls  in  deep  flutes  below 
the  hips.  The  skirt  flares  fashionably  towards  the  foot.  The 
back-gores  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  hang  in  well  defined 
flutes.  The  placket  is  finished  above  the  center  seam  and  the 
skirt  is  completed  with  a  belt. 

The  coat  or  jacket  is  pictured  made  of 
fawn  broadcloth.  A  curving  center  seam 
and  under-arm  and  side-back  gores  ren¬ 
der  the  coat  close-fitting  at  the  back  and 
sides  and  extra  fulness  below  the  waist¬ 
line  at  the  middle  three  seams  is  under¬ 
folded  in  a  box-plait  at  the  center  seam 
and  in  a  backward-turning  plait  at  each 
side-back  seam.  The  loose  box  fronts  lap 
in  regular  double-breasted  style 
to  the  throat  and  are  closed  with 
a  pair  of  large  buttons  and  but¬ 
ton-holes  at  the  top  and  below 
the  waist-line.  A  Medici  collar 
having  a  center  seam  and  square 
ends  rises  about  the  neck  and 
rolls  and  flares  in  the  usual  way. 
The  one-seam  mutton-leg  sleeves 
stand  out  in  puff  effect  at  the 
top  and  are  close-fitting  below 
the  elbow,  and  machine-stitching 
finishes  the  coat  neatly. 

The  dress  may  be  stylishly 
made  of  etamine,  serge,  mohair 
and  novelty  goods  in  combina- 


Back  View. 


Front  View. 


corners  and  reversed  at  the  top 
in  oblong  revers  extend  almost 
to  the  top  of  a  plaited  girdle 
that  is  narrowed  toward  the 

ends,  which  close  at  the  back  under  a  bow,  the  plaits  spreading 
toward  the  front.  Three  jewelled  buttons  decorate  each  revers. 
The  collar  is  of  the  standing  variety  and  the  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves 
stand  out  in  puff  style  at  the  top. 

All  varieties  of  silk  or  wool  dress  goods  can  be  made  up  in 
this  manner,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of  velvet  or  silk  will  be 
needed  for  the  fronts  or  smaller  adjuncts  to  give  a  very  smart 
air. 

The  hat  is  trimmed  with  feathers  and  ribbon  and  the  veil 
stylishly  adjusted. 


Back  View. 

Lady  Dolls’  Set  No.  207. — Consisting  of  a  Costume  with 
Five-Gored  Skirt  and  a  Coat  or  Jacket. 


(For  Description  see  this  Page.! 


IS 


LADY  DOLLS’  SET,  CONSISTING  OF  A  COSTUME  WITH 
FIYE-GORED  SKIRT  AND  A  COAT  OR  JACKET. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  207. — Another  view  of  the  costume  included  in  this  Set 
may  be  obtained  by  referring  to  figure  No.  313  T  in  this  number 
of  The  Delineator. 

This  stylish  costume  for  Miss  Dolly  is  here  represented  made 
of  fine  blue  serge  combined  with  changeable  silk.  The  waist 
is  quite  fanciful,  the  fitting  being  accomplished  by  under-arm 
and  side-back  gores  and  a  center  seam,  and  single  bust  darts  in 
the  lining  fronts,  which  are  closed  at  the  center.  The  full 
fronts  are  drawn  in  soft  folds  by  gathers  at  the  top  and  bottom 
and  appear  between  short  jacket-fronts  that  are  reversed  at  the 


tiou  with  fancy  silk  or  vel¬ 
vet  and  the  coat  may  be 
satisfactorily  developed  in 
broadcloth,  boucle  coat¬ 
ing,  kersey  and  cheviot. 

Set  No.  207  is  ?  i  seven 
sizes  for  lady  dciis  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four 
inches  high.  To  make 
the  costume  for  a  doll 
twenty-two  inches  tall, 
needs  seven-eighths  of  a 
yard  of  dress  goods  forty 
inches  wide,  with  three- 
eighths  of  a  yard  of  silk 
twenty  inches  wide,  and 
one  yard  of  ribbon  three 
inches  and  a  half  wide 
for  the  girdle  belt  and  a 
bow.  Of  one  material,  it 
requires  a  yard  and  seven- 
eighths  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  a  yard  and  three- 

eighths  thirty  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  an  eighth  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or  one  yard  forty-four  inches  wide.  The  coat  calls 


Figure  No.  314  T.— This  illustrates 
Dolls’  Long  Empire  Wrap. — 
The  Set  is  No.  204,  price  7d. 
or  15  cents. 

(For  Description  see  Page  759  .) 
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for  seven-eighths  of  a  yard  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  or  three- 
fourths  of  a  yard  thirty-six  iuches  wide,  or  five-eighths  of  a  yard 
forty-four  inches  wide,  or  half  a  yard  fifty-four  inches  wide. 
Price  of  Set,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Figure  No.  314  T.— DOLLS’  LONG-  EMPIRE  WRAP. 

(For  Illustration  see  Page  758.1 

Figure  No.  314  T. — This  represents  a  Dolls’  long  Empire 
wrap  or  coat.  The  Set,  which  is  No.  204  and  costs  7d.  or  15 
cents,  is  in  seven  sizes  for  dolls  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
inches  tall,  and  may  be  seen  again  on  this  page. 

Pink  brocade  and  dark  heliotrope  velvet  form  the  tasteful 
combination  here  pictured  in  the  wrap.  A  square  yoke  forms 
the  upper  part  of  the  wrap,  and  to  it  are  joined  the  loose  back 
and  fronts.  A  flaring  box-plait  is  formed  in  the  front  at  each 
side  of  the  closing,  and  two  similar  plaits  are  arranged  in  the 
back.  A  Medici  collar  rises  about  the  throat  and  a  stole  sailor- 
collar  that  completely  covers  the  yoke  extends  over  the  tops  of 
the  full  sleeves,  which  are  finished  with  roll-up  cuffs.  Chin¬ 
chilla  fur  outlines  the  cuffs  and  sailor  collar. 

Miss  Dolly’s  mistress  may  consider  her  arrayed  in  holiday 
attire  when  she  dons  a  wrap  made 
like  this  of  corded  silk  or  velvet 
or  of  cloth  combined  with  either  of 
these.  Bands  of  any  variety  of  fur 
or  gimp,  lace  bands,  etc.,  are  ap¬ 
propriate  for  trimming. 

The  toque  is  trimmed  with  ribbon 
and  flowers. 


GIRL  DOLLS’  SET,  CONSISTING 
OF  A  DRESS  AND  CAPE. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  206. — Another  view  of  this 
Set  is  given  at  figure  No.  315  T 
in  this  number  of  The  Delineator. 

Pale-rose  cashmere  was  here  se¬ 
lected  for  the  attractive  little  dress. 
The  full  front  and  full  backs,  which 
are  arranged  over  a  lining  fitted  by 
single  bust  darts  and  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams,  have  their  fulness 


Front  View. 


Back  View. 


Front  View.  Back  View. 

Girl  Dolls’  Set  No.  206. — Consisting  op  a  Dress  and 

Cape. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


collected  in  gathers  at  the  top 
and  bottom  and  drawn  well 
to  the  center,  and  the  closing 
is  made  at  the  back  with  but¬ 
ton-holes  and  buttons.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams  are  stylish 
bolero  fronts  that  are  edged 
with  lace.  The  neck  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  standing  collar 
edged  with  an  upright  frill 
of  lace.  The  bishop  sleeves 
are  gathered  at  the  top  and 
bottom  and  finished  with 
wristbands  edged  with  lace. 
To  the  lower  edge  of  the 
waist  is  joined  a  plain,  full 
skirt  that  is  deeply  hemmed 
at  the  bottom  and  gathered 
at  the  top.  A  wide  ribbon 
sash  is  worn  about  the  waist 
and  tied  in  a  bow  at  the  back. 

The  stylish  little  cape  is 
made,  of  dark-green  cash- 
mere  and  lined  with  changeable  silk.  It  is  of  fashionable  depth 
and  falls  all  round  in  pronounced  flutes  which  are  due  to  its 


Figure  No.  315  T. — This  illustrates 
Girl  Dolls’  Outdoor  Toilette. 
— The  Set  is  No.  206,  price  Id.  or 
15  cents. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


Front  View.  Back  View. 

Dolls’  Set  No.  204. — Long  Empire  Wrap  or  Coat. 

(For  Description  see  Page  760.) 

circular  shaping.  A  pretty  feature 
of  the  cape  is  a  round  hood  in  Red 
Riding-Hood  style  ;  it  is  lined  with 
silk  and  shirred  far  enough  from 
the  outer  edge  to  form  a  frill.  The 
neck  of  the  hood  is  gathered  and 
the  ends  are  reversed.  Ribbon  ties 
tacked  to  each  side  of  the  cape  are 
tied  in  a  bow  at  the  front. 

A  Set  like  this  will  delight  little 
girls  who  take  their  dolls  out  for  an 
afternoon  airing.  The  dress  will 
develop  attractively  in  cashmere, 
serge,  etc.,  with  edging,  passemen¬ 
terie  and  braid  for  trimming,  and 
Henrietta,  cashmere,  flannel  or 
broadcloth  will  be  appropriate  for 
the  cape. 

Set  No.  206  is  in  seven  sizes  for 
girl  dolls  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  inches  tall.  For  a  doll  twenty- 
two  inches  tall,  the  dress  requires  a 
yard  and  three-fourths  of  material 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  a  yard 
and  a  fourth  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  a  yard  and  an  eighth  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  or  one  yard  forty-four 
inches  wide.  The  cape  will  need 
seven-eighths  of  a  yard  twenty- 
two  inches  wide,  or  three-fourths 
of  a  yard  thirty  or  thirty-six  inches 
wide,  or  five-eighths  of  a  yard  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of 
Set,  7d.  or  15  cents. 

- ♦ - 

Figure  No.  315  T.— GIRL  DOLLS’  OUTDOOR  TOILETTE. 

(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

Figure  No.  315  T. — This  illustrates  Girl  Dolls’  Set  No.  206, 
which  costs  7d.  or  15  cents,  in  seven  sizes  for  girl  dolls  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  inches  tall,  and  is  again  pictured  on  this 
page. 

The  toilette  as  here  illustrated  consists  of  a  cape  of  velvet 
and  a  dress  of  plain  and  figured  cashmere,  and  makes  Miss 
Dolly  look  like  a  miniature  edition  of  her  small  mamma.  The 
dress  has  a  full  skirt  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  baby  ribbon 
and  hangs  from  a  body  that  displays  full  backs  and  bolero  fronts 
opening  over  a  full  front.  Frills  of  narrow  lace  edging  decor¬ 
ate  the  low  standing  collar  and  the  narrow  bands  finishing  the 
full  sleeves. 

The  cape  is  of  circular  shaping,  which  causes  it  to  fall  in 
ripples  all  round,  and  a  pretty  feature  is  a  Red  Riding-Hood  that 
is  lined  with  silk.  Ribbon  ties  prettily  bowed  secure  the  cape  at 
the  throat. 

Cloth  or  corded  silk  may  be  used  for  the  cape,  and  for  the 
dress  plain  or  figured  India  silk  or  light-weight  woollens  will  be 
chosen,  with  gimp  or  braid  for  trimming. 

The  fanciful  hat  is  adorned  with  ribbon  and  flowers. 
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Front  View, 
Girl  Dolls’  Set 


DOLLS’  LONG  EMPIRE  WRAP  OR  COAT. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  759.) 

Mo.  '204. — At  figure  No.  314 T  in  this  number  of  The  Delin¬ 
eator  this  wrap  is  shown  differently  made  up. 

This  protective  long  wrap  will  be  a  welcome  ad¬ 
dition  to  .Miss  Dolly’s  outfit  and  will  be  suitable  for 
wear  over  an  evening  dress.  It  is  here  pictured 
made  of  brocaded  silk  and  trimmed  with  swan’s- 
down  and  ribbon.  The  upper  part  of  the  wrap  is 
a  square  yoke  shaped  by  shoulder  seams;  the  loose 
back  is  laid  in  a  box-plait  at  each  side  of  the  cen¬ 
ter,  and  the  loose  fronts  are  laid  in  a  similar  plait  at 
each  side  of  the  closing,  which  is  made  invisibly  at 
the  center.  A  dressy  feature  of  the  garment  is  a 
stole  sailor-collar  bordered  with  swan’s-down 
is  topped  by  a  Medici  collar,  which 
rolls  deeply  in  front.  A  twisted 
ribbon  is  worn  around  the  collar, 
concealing  the  joining,  and  is  pret¬ 
tily  bowed  at  the  back.  The  full 
bishop  sleeves  are  gathered  .at  the 
top  and  bottom  and  finished  with 
flaring  roll-oyer  cuffs. 

Corded  silk,  brocaded  satin  or 
velvet  would  make  a  dressy  wrap 
of  this  kind,  and  fur,  lace  and 
jetted  or  spangled  passementerie 
will  be  selected  to  adorn  it.  Left¬ 
over  pieces  of  evening  dresses  and 
wraps  could  be  put  to  excellent  use 
in  this  way. 

JSe.t  No.  204  is  in  seven  sizes  for 
dolls  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
inches  tall.  To  make  the  Set  for  a 
doll  twenty-two  inches  tall  will  re¬ 
quire  two  yards  and  three-eighths  of 
goods  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or 
a  yard  and  three- eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and 
a  fourth  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  seven-eighths  of  a  yard  fifty- 
four  inches  wide.  Price  of  Set,  7d.  or 
15  cents. 

- ♦ - 

-GIRL  DOLLS’  SET,  CONSISTING  OP 
A  DRESS  AND  BONNET. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

208. — A  becoming  little  dress 
girl  doll  is  here  illustrated  made 
of  silk  and  trimmed  with  lace.  It  has 
a  square  yoke  shaped  by  shoulder 
seams,  cut  in  Pompadour  outline  at 
the  neck  and  closed  at  the  back  with 
buttons  and  button-holes.  Joined  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  yoke  is  a  full 
skirt  that  is  deeply  hemmed  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  gathered  at  the  top,  where  it 
joins  the  yoke.  The  full  sleeves  are 
gathered  at  the  top  and  far  enough 
above  the  lower  edge  to  form  a  frill 
finish,  the  frill  being  bordered  with 
lace  edging.  Double  lace-edged  epau¬ 
lette  frills  stand  out  prettily  over  the 
sleeves  and  a  frill  of  lace  edging  deco¬ 
rates  the  edges  of  the  square  neck  and 
the  lower  edge  of  the  yoke. 

The  bonnet  is  very  quaint  and  is 
pictured  made  of  silk.  It  has  a  smooth 
crown  that  is  fitted  to  the  head  by  a 
short  dartateach  side,  and  to  the  front 
edge  of  the  crown  is  joined  a  stiff,  plain 
front  that  flares  broadly  over  the  face 
and  has  rounding  lower  front  corners. 

Ribbon  ties  which  are  arranged  in  a 
bow  under  the  chin  are  secured  to  the 
front  corners  of  the  bonnet.  A  twisted 
ribbon  is  arranged  across  the  lower 
edge  of  the  crown  and  across  the  join¬ 
ing  of  the  front  to  the  crown,  a  full 

bow  of  similar  ribbon  being  arranged  at  the  top  of  the  bonnet. 

China  silk,  plain  silk,  cashmere,  Henrietta,  lawn,  etc.,  will 
be  pretty  materials  from  which  to  make  the  dress,  with  lace, 


ribbon,  passementerie  and  embroidered  edging  for  decoration. 
Silk  or  velvet  will  be  most  suitable  for  the  bonnet,  with  an  orna¬ 
mentation  of  silk  or  satin  ribbon.  Little  girls  Avould  take  pleasure 
in  a  sewing  lesson  in  which  they  were  taught  to  make  this  pretty 
dress.  The  style  is  so  simple  that  this  suggestion 
will  be  found  quite  practicable.  The  bonnet  also  may 
be  easily  made ;  the  trimming  could  be  less  fanciful. 

Set  No.  208  is  in  seven  sizes  for  girl  dolls  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  inches  tall.  For  a  doll 
twenty-two  inches  high,  the  dress  will  need  two 
yards  of  material  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  a 
yard  and  a  half  thirty  inches  wide,  or  a  yard 
and  a  fourth  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  one  yard 
forty-four  inches  wide.  The  bonnet  requires  a 
fourth  of  a  yard  of  silk  twenty  inches  wide,  with 
three-fourtlis  of  a  yard  of  ribbon  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  wide  for  the  ties.  Price 
of  Set,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


Back 


No.  208. — Consisting 
Bonnet. 


View. 
of  a  Dress  and 


(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


with  feather-stitching  and  edged  with  lace. 


No. 
for  a  i 


Front  View. 


Front  View. 


Baby  Dolls’  Set  No.  205. — Consisting  of 
Wrapper  and  Night-Gown. 

(For  Description  see  this  Page.) 


BABY  DOLLS’  SET,  CONSISTING 
OF  A  WRAPPER  AND 
NIGHT-GOWN. 

(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 

No.  205. — This  pretty  little  wrap¬ 
per  for  a  baby  doll  is  shown  made 
of  a  delicate  shade  of  pink  flannel. 
It  is  shaped  by  shoulder  and  under¬ 
arm  seams  and  is  hemmed  at  its 
lower  and  front  edges,  the  hems 
being  feather-stitched  to  position 
with  white  embroidery  silk.  Three 
tucks  are  made  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  fronts  at  each  side  of  the  closing 
and  are  sewed  a  short  distance  be¬ 
low  the  neck,  falling  free  belotv. 
The  sailor  collar  falls  deep  and 
square  at  the  back  and  has  slightly  flaring  ends ;  it  is  ornamented 

The  closing  is  made 
at  the  center  of  the  front  with  buttons 
and  button-holes,  and  a  bow  of  pink 
ribbon  is  tacked  at  the  throat.  The 
bishop  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  top 
and  bottom  and  finished  at  the  wrists 
with  roll-over  flaring  cuffs  that  are 
prettily  trimmed  with  feather-stitching 
and  lace  edging. 

The  night-gown  is  fashioned  from 
nainsook.  It  is  shaped  by  shoulder 
and  under-arm  seams  and  is  gathered 
at  the  neck,  which  is  finished  with  a 
neck-band  and  an  upright  frill  of  lace. 
The  fulness  falls  free  from  the  neck 
and  a  feather-stitched  hem  finishes  the 
bottom  of  the  gown.  The  bishop 
sleeves  are  gathered  top  and  bottom 
and  completed  with  narrow  wrist¬ 
bands  decorated  with  feather-stitcli- 
ing.  Lace  frills  edge  the  wristbands 
and  a  row  of  feather-stitching  orna¬ 
ments  the  neck-band.  The  dress  closes 
at  the  back. 

Flannel,  cashmere  and  Henrietta  will 
make  soft,  warm-looking  wrappers, 
while  fine  cambric,  lawn,  and  nainsook 
with  feather-stitching  and  narrow 
edging  for  trimming,  will  be  suitable 
for  the  night-gown.  Ribbon,  lace  or 
embroidered  edging,  beading  run  with 
baby  ribbon  or  fancy  stitching  done  in 
silk,  will  decorate  the  wrapper  daintily. 

Set  No.  205  is  in  seven  sizes  for 
baby  dolls  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
inches  high.  To  make  the  wrapper 
for  a  doll  twenty-two  inches  tall,  will 
need  two  yards  and  a  fourth  of  mate¬ 
rial  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  a  yard 
and  three-fourths  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  a  yard  and  a  half  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  one  yard  forty- 
four  inches  wide.  The  night-gown  calls  for  a  yard  and  a 
half  thirty-six  inches  wide.  Price  of  Set,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


Back  View. 


Back  View. 
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Jllusti^ated 


not  to  the 
extent  of 
eclipsing  the 
gored  type. 

Thewoman 
who  does  not 
approve  of 
silken  lin¬ 
ings  prob¬ 
ably  does 
not  exist,  but 
they  are  lux- 
uries  not 
within  the 
reach  of 


Figure  No.  85  Y. — Ladies’  Bolero 
Jacket  and  Bodice. — (Cut  by 
Waist  Pattern  No.  8715;  13 

sizes,  28  to 4 6  inches,  bust  meas¬ 
ure;  price  Is.  or  25  cents:  and 
Jacket  Pattern  No. 
8775 ;  13  sizes;  28  to 
46  inches,  bust  meas¬ 
ure;  price  7d.  or 
15  cents.) 


Dressmaking  at  Home. 


( For  Illustrations  see  Pages  761  to  763.) 

Gradually  garments  are  lessening  in  volume.  The  skirt  is 

I  growing  narrower  to  keep  pace  with  sleeves.  Though  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  latter  are  greatly  reduced,  fanciful  styles  abound, 
all  decorative  effects,  however,  appearing  nearer  the  shoulder 
than  heretofore.  Novel  ideas  are  plentifully  shown  in  bodices, 
some  being  furnished  by  the  design  and  others  by  applied  trim- 
1  rning. 

The  jaunty  Spanish  bolero  is  just  now  one  of  Fashion’s  great¬ 
est  favorites.  When  made  of  velvet  or  satin  and  handsomely 
trimmed,  it  may  be  slipped  over  a  fancy  silk  waist,  which,  if  one 
of  last  Summer’s  styles,  will  acquire  an  up-to-date  air  from  this 
addition.  The  jacket  idea 
prevails  also  in  basques,  only 
jacket  fronts  being  seen  in- 
!  stead  of  the  entire  jacket. 

Decoration  is  now  as  much 
favored  upon  skirts  as  upon 
bodices,  the  trimming  being 
applied  on  the  former  both 
vertically  and  horizontally. 

All  the  fulness  in  skirts  is  at 
present  taken  up  at  the  back 
,  in  gathers  or  plaits,  flutes  re¬ 
sulting  in  either  case.  The 
flare  at  the  bottom  of  skirts 
|  is  still  considerable.  Some 
are  worn  over  boned  skirts 
[I  or  bustles.  These  last  are  pro- 
'  ductive  of  good  results  with¬ 
out  being  actually  visible  as 
I  were  the  “pull  backs”  of 
|  other  days.  The  stiffening  in 


JH^isc-ellan^ 


Figure  No.  83  Y. —  Ladies’  Reception  Gown. 
—(Cut  by  Pattern  No.  8791;  13  sizes;  28  to  46 
inches,  bust  measure;  price  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents.) 


Figure  No.  84  Y. — Ladies’  Outdoor  Toilette.— (Cut  by  Jacket  Pattern  No.  8783;  13 
sizes;  28  to  46  inches,  bust  measure;  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents:  and  Skirt  Pattern 
No.  8672;  9  sizes;  20  to  36  inches,  waist  measure;  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.) 


(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  83  Y,  84  Y  and  85  Y,  see  “  Dressmaking  at  Home,”  on  Pages  762  and  763.) 


Hu^8,  ^as  ^een  educed  to  a  uniform  width  of  eight  inches.  The  everyone.  A  clever  modiste  has  suggested  a  sort  of  substitute 

e  style  has  returned  minus  its  clinging  effect ;  it  is  popular,  but  for  this  rustling  lining  in  the  form  of  a  deep  facing  of  silk  half 
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a  yard  wide  applied  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  other  skirt  facings  and  finished 
at  the  top  with  silk  galloon.  In  ad¬ 
justing  it  the  sewing  must  be  done  so 
carefully  that  not  a  single  stitch  shows 
on  the  outside.  When  the  skirt  is 
lifted  the  effect  is  very  neat  and,  be¬ 
sides,  the  rustle  of  an  entire  silken 
lining  is  attained.  Percaline  with  a 
silk  finish  may  line  the  rest  of  the  skirt. 

In  finishing  decollete  bodices  the 
neck  should  be  faced  with  a  bias  band 
of  silk,  and  if  the  closing  be  made  at 
the  back  with  hooks  and  eyes,  the 
hooks  must  all  be  sewed  at  the  left 
edge  and  the  eyes  on  the  opposite 


Figure  Ho.  86 Y. — Ladies’  Ball  Toilette. — (Cut  by  Skirt  Pattern 
Ho.  8735;  9  sizes;  20  to  36  inches,  waist  measure;  price  Is.  3d.  or 
30  cents;  and  Bodice  Pattern  Ho.  8801;  11  sizes;  30  to  44  inches, 
bust  measure;  price  Is.  or  25  cents.) 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  86  Y,  87  Y  and  88  Y,  see  “Dressmaking  at 
Home,”  on  Pages  763  and  765.) 


wise  instead  of  crosswise,  they  may  be 
more  easily  slipped  over  the  buttons 
which  hold  them  to  the  waist. 

When  fur  is  applied  as  a  trimming, 
the  stitches  must  not  go  beyond  the 
skin.  If  any  of  the  nap  is  caught 
in  sewing,  the  effect  will  be  unsatis¬ 
factory. 

Figure  No.  83  Y. — Ladies’  Recep¬ 
tion  Gown. — Charming  ideas  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  this  gown,  which  is  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  combination  of  figured  pur¬ 
ple  canvas,  velvet  of  a  contrasting 
shade  and  white  satin.  The  skirt  is 
cut  with  the  correct  flare,  being  of  the 
seven-gored  variety,  and  is  finished 
without  decoration.  The  long-skirted 
back  of  the  velvet  basque  produces 
a  coat  effect.  The  fronts  are  cut  short 
and  square  in  jacket  fashion  and  are 
provided  with  oblong  satin  revers. 
Between  the  fronts  is  a  full  vest  of  satin 
that  is  overlapped  at  the  top  by  a  point¬ 
ed  yoke  of  velvet  and  crossed  at  the 
bottom  by  a  deep  folded  girdle,  also  of 
velvet.  The  velvet  standing  collar  ij 
adorned  with  a  drooping  frill  of  cream 
lace  and  both  yoke  and  jacket  fronts 
are  braided  with  black  silk  soutache. 


Figure  Ho.  87  Y. — La¬ 
dies’  Promenade  Toi¬ 
lette. — (Cut  by  Skirt 
Pattern  Ho.  8756;  9 
sizes;  20  to  36  inches, 
waist  measure;  price 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents: 
and  Cape  Pattern  Ho. 
8767;  10  sizes;  28  to 
46  inches,  bust  meas¬ 
ure;  price  Is.  or  25 
cents.) 


edge,  rather  than  alternately  as  in  basques  or  -waists  closed  in 
front.  In  adjusting  hooks  and  eyes  they  must  be  sewed  between 
the  material  and  lining  in  such  a  manner  that  only  the  tips 
protrude.  The  edges  of  the  lining  and  material  should  then  be 
turned  in  and  stitched  together  neatly.  Sometimes  the  hooks 
and  eyes  are  sewed  between  the  material  and  a  silk  galloon 
applied  at  the  edge ;  this  provides  a  very  neat  finish. 

The  seams  of  cloth  gowns  look  best  when  clipped,  and  before 
adjusting  the  whalebones  in  their  casings  the  seams  must  be 
pressed  well  apart.  In  thin  fabrics  the  seams  are  bound  or 
turned  in,  yet  at  the  waist-line  they  must  be  clipped,  else  the 
fit  will  be  impaired. 

Flannel  shields  are  practical  and  are  often  preferred  to  rubber 
or  oiled  silk.  They  are  cut  rounding  and  doubled  and  pinked 
at  the  edges.  They  are  tacked  to  the  arms’-eyes  at  each  end 
and  at  the  center  and  again  at  the  bottom  to  the  waist  lining. 
When  soiled  they  may  easily  be  removed  and  washed  with 
soap  and  tepid  water. 

The  necks  of  all  bodices  should  be  bound  with  silk  or  ribbon 
and  the  standing  collar  finished  completely  before  being  attached 
to  the  bodice.  When  a  ribbon  stock  is  to  be  the  neck  finish,  a 
straight  band  should  be  sewed  to  the  neck  as  a  support  for  the 
stock,  which  will  set  better  in  consequence. 

If  the  button-holes  in  adjustable  linen  collars  are  made  length- 


The  wrists  of  the  mutton-leg  sleeves  are  similarly  ornamented. 
The  costume  is  shaped  by  pattern  No.  8791,  price  Is.  8d.  or 
40  cents. 


Figure  Ho.  88  Y.— Ladies’  Costume.— (Cut  by  Pattern  Ho.  8759;  13 
sizes;  28  to  46  inches,  bust  measure;  price  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents.) 
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Figure  No.  84  Y. — Ladies’  Outdoor  Toilette.— The  smart- 
looking  toilette  here  pictured  embraces  a  five-gored  skirt  of 
zibeline  in  a  heather  mixture  and  a  jacket  of  tan  melton.  The 
jacket  closes  diagonally  with  two  large  white  pearl  buttons. 
The  close-fitting  back  springs  out  in  box-plaits  below  the  line  of 
the  waist.  Pointed  laps  cover  pocket  openings  in  each  hip.  A' 
high  turn-down  collar  is  the  neck  finish,  a  pointed  strap  being 
visible  between  the  flaring  ends,  and  below  it  is  a  braid 
embroidery  done  with  brown  soutache.  Pointed  cuffs  finish 
the  mutton-leg  sleeves,  all  the  free  edges  of  the  jacket  being 
followed  by  stitched  bias  straps.  Rough  coatings  are  adapted 
to  the  mode,  which  is  made  up  by  pattern  No.  8783,  price  Is. 
3d.  or  30  cents,  the  skirt  being  cut  by  pattern  No.  8672,  price 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

L  Figure  No.  85  Y. — Ladies’  Bolero  Jacket  and  Bodice. — 
The  waist,  a  most  favorable  mode  to  accompany  this  jacket,  is 
made  of  figured  taffeta  by  pattern  No.  8715,  price  is.  or  25 
cents.  It  has  a  full  and  slightly  drooping  front  over  which  falls 
a  cascade  of  lierre  lace,  a  folded  belt  of  the  silk  being  arranged  in 
a  bow  at  the  back.  Narrow  lace  falls  in  a  frill  over  the  stand¬ 
ing  collar.  The  sleeves  are  close-fitting  and  at  the  top  are 
adjusted  mushroom  puffs.  The  jacket  is  cut  from  velvet  by 
pattern  No.  8775,  price  7d.  or  15  cents.  The  back  may  be 
shaped  round  or  wiih  a  notch  at  the  center  and  the  fronts  are 
rounding,  a  band  of  chinchilla  fur  following  the  outline.  Satin 
boleros  embroidered  with  beads  or 
silk  braid  are  also  fashionable. 

Figure  No.  86  Y. — Ladies’  Ball 
Toilette. — White  brocaded  silk 
was  used  in  the  development  of 
this  stately  toilette.  The  gored 
skirt  is  cut  by  pattern  No.  8735, 
price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  a  design 
in  which  the  richness  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  is  shown  to  advantage.  The 
bodice  is  cut  Pompadour,  the  ma¬ 
terial  being  drawn  in  diagonal  folds 
across  the  front,  while  the  back  is 


plaited  to  a  point  at 
the  bottom.  Pearl 
passementerie 
crosses  the  upper 
edge  of  the  bodice. 
Green  velvet  rib¬ 
bon,  which  contrib¬ 
utes  a  pleasing  note 
of  color  to  the  toi¬ 
lette,  is  twisted 
about  the  waist  and 
bowed  at  back  and 
front;  it  also  bands 
the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  mushroom 
puff  sleeves,  ending 
in  bows  in  front  of 
the  shoulders  and 
on  the  upper  side 
of  the  arm.  The 
wuiist  pattern  is  No. 
8801,  price  Is.  or 
25  cents.  White 
or  tinted  cr£pe  or 
chiffon  might  be 


Figure  No.  89  Y.— Ladies’  Skating  Toi¬ 
lette. — (Cut  by  Skirt  Pattern  No.  8599;  9 
sizes;  20  to  36  inches,  waist  measure;  price 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents:  and  Jacket  Pattern  No. 
8804;  13  sizes;  28  to 46  inches;  bust  meas¬ 
ure;  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.) 


Figure  No.  90  Y.  Figure  No.  91 Y.  Figure  No.  92. 

Figures  Nos.  90  Y,  91  Y  and  92  Y— Ladies’  Outdoor  Toilettes. 

Figure  No.  90  Y.— (Cut  by  Skirt  Pattern  No.  8135;  9  sizes;  20  to  36  inches,  waist  measure;  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents:  and  Coat  Pattern  No. 
8769-  10  s'zes;  28  to' 46  inches,  bust  measure;  price  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents.  Figure  No.  91  Y. — (Cut  by  Jacket  Pattern  No.  8804;  13  sizes; 
28  to  46  inches,  bust  measure;  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.  Figure  No.  92  Y. — (Cut  by  fekirt  Pattern  No.  8672;  9  sizes;  20  to  36  inches, 
waist  measure;  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents;  and  Coat  Pattern  No.  8772;  9  sizes;  30  to  46  inches,  bust  measure;  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.) 
(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  89 Y,  90  Y,  91 Y  and  92  Y,  see  “Dressmaking  at  Home,”  on  Page  765.) 
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Figure  No.  96  Y.  Figure  No.  99  Y. 
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successfully  chosen  for  the  toilettes,  and  so  also  might  a  crepy 
gauze  in  which  tinsel  threads  are  woven. 

Figure  No.  87  Y.  — Ladies’  Promenade  Toilette. — A  circu¬ 
lar  cape  and  bell  skirt  are  embodied  in  this  toilette,  the  cape 
being  shaped  by  pattern  No.  8767,  price  Is.  or  25  cents,  and 
the  skirt  by  pattern  No.  8756,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.  The 
skirt  is  of  plaid  zibeline  in  green- and- blue  clan  colors  and  is 


back,  where  it  is  gathered.  The  style  is  known  as  the  new  bell 
and  is  embraced  in  pattern  No.  8599,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 
The  jacket  is  made  of  invisible-blue  chinchilla  cloth.  The  back 
flares  in  triple  plaits  underfolded  below  the  side-back  seams  and 
the  front  is  closed  in  double-breasted  fashion  with  otter  fur 
buttons.  The  collar  is  in  Marie  Stuart  style  and  is  lined  with 
otter  fur;  two  bands  of  this  fur  are  also  applied  in  points  on 

the  wrists  of  the  mutton-leg  sleeves. 
Curved  pocket-openings  are  made  on  the 
hips.  The  pattern  used  is  No.  8804,  price 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

Figures  Nos.  90  Y,  91 Y  and  92  Y. — 
Ladies’  Outdoor  Toilettes. — Some  of 
the  season’s  most  admired  fashions  are 
illustrated  in  this  group  of  street  toilettes. 
At  figure  No.  90  Y  are  shown  a  skirt  of 
gray  drapd'  ete  and  a  three-quarter  length 
coat  made  of  black  Astrakhan  cloth  and 
Alaska  sable.  The  gored  skirt  is  bor¬ 
dered  with  a  band  of  velvet  edged  at  both 
sides  with  Alaska  sable  and  is  shaped  by 
pattern  No.  8735,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 
The  coat  is  double-breasted  and  is  made 
with  a  ripple  back  and  coat-laps.  A  fur 


Figure  No.  1. — Table-Cover. 


finished  plainly.  Black  velours  du  Nord  was  used  for  the  cape, 
which  is  folded  in  two  box-plaits  at  the  back  and  hangs  in  rip¬ 
ples  elsewhere.  A  many-pointed  Marie  Stuart  collar  outlined  with 
•chinchilla  fur  rises  at  the  neck.  Fur  edges  the  cape,  and  back 
of  it  is  applied  jet  passementerie  in  a  pointed  design.  Brocaded 
silk  or  moire  could  be  used  in  the  cape  and  velvet  in  the  deep 
collar  for  which  the  pattern  provides;  in  place  of  the  Stuart 
collar  a  full  frill  or  ruche  of  lace  or  chiffon  might  stand  about 
the  neck.  For  the  skirt  may  be  used  any  fashionable  silk  or 
wool  fabric. 

Figure  No.  88 Y. — Ladies’  Costume.— Tan  drap  d'  ett  and 
glace  cerise-and- white  taffeta  develop  a  very  tasteful  combina¬ 
tion  in  this  costume,  which  may  do  duty  either  for  church  or 
visiting  wear.  The  skirt  is  seven-gored  and  is  plaited  at  the 
back.  Black  silk  braid  trimming  in  a  festoon  design,  the  points 
of  which  are  formed  in  scrolls,  borders  the  skirt  and  a  braid 
ornament  is  applied,  chatelaine  fashion,  over  the  top  of  each 
side-front  seam.  The  short  waist  is  very  fanciful.  The  back 
and  front  are  both  made  with  fulness  and  over  the  front  is 
adjusted  an  ornament  of  silk  cut  low-necked.  A  Y-shaped 
slash  is  cut  in  the  top  and  two  long  slashes,  through  which 
the  fulness  of  the  waist  is  discernible,  appear  lower  down. 
The  ornament  extends  on  the  shoulders  and  is  trimmed  at  this 
point  and  also  at  each  side  of  the  V  opening  with  jet  buttons. 
Above  the  ornament  is  a  braiding  design  done  with  black  sou¬ 
tache.  The  crush  collar  matches  the  ornament  and  is  formed 
in  a  bow  at  the  back.  The  mutton-leg  sleeves  have  each  a 
fanciful  flaring  cuff  of  silk.  Pattern  No.  8759,  price  Is.  8d.  or 
40  cents,  was  used  in  the  making. 

Figure  No.  89  Y. — Ladies’  Skating  Toilette. — Comfort  and 
jauntiness  are  combined  in  this  toilette.  The  skirt  is  fashioned 
from  gray  zibeline  and  banded  with  otter  fur.  It  is  cir¬ 
cular  at  the  front  and  sides  and  is  cut  in  two  gores  at  the 


collar  rolls  the 
fronts  over  in  la¬ 
pels,  which  are 
faced  with  fur  and 
meet  the  collar  in 
notches,  and  below 
the  collar  at  the 
back  falls  a  pointed 
hood  lined  with 
bright  plaid  taffeta. 

The  mutton-leg 
sleeves  are  finished 
with  deep,  round 
cuffs  of  fur.  Pat¬ 
tern  No.  8769,  price 
Is.  6d.  or  35  cents, 

'was  used  in  the 
construction. 

Figure  No.  91  Y 
pictures  a  jaunty 
jacket,  also  shown 
at  figure  No.  89  Y. 

In  this  instance  it 
is  shown  made  of 
tan  melton.  Black 
silk  braid  frogs 
and  olive  buttons 
decorate  the  over- 
lapping  front, 
which  is  edged 
with  a  Persian  lamb  band. 


Figure  No. 


2. — Section  op 
Table-Cover. 


Design  for 


(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  1  and  2,  see 
“  Artistic  Needlework,”  on  Page  768.) 


The  Marie  Stuart  collar  is  also 
bound  with  fur  and  so  are  the  wrists  of  the  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves. 
Any  of  the  fashionable  cloths  are  adaptable  to  the  mode.  Pat- 
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tern  No.  8804,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  was  used  in  the  develop¬ 
ment.  Either  a  bell  or  a  gored  skirt  may  accompany  the  coat. 

The  toilette  pictured  at  figure  No.  92  Y  is  alike  becoming  to 
matrons  and  maids.  The  skirt  is  cut  from  striped  zibeline  in 
five  gores,  and  is  decorated  with  three  rows  of  machine-stitching 
at  hem  depth  above  the  lower  edge.  It  was  shaped  according 
to  pattern  No.  8672,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.  The  coat  is  of 
medium  depth  and  is  made  up  in  seal- skin.  The  back  ripples 
and  the  fronts  are  closed  in  double-breasted  fashion  with  fur 
buttons.  The  top  is  rolled  back  in  revers,  the  fronts  closing  to 
the  throat.  A  deep  turn-down  collar  finishes  the  neck  and 
pointed  cuffs  roll  up  from  the  wrists  of  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves. 
The  coat  is  fashioned  by  pattern  No.  8772,  price  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Lingerie. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Page  764.) 

As  the  season  advances  the  importance  of  the  fanciful  acces- 


Figure  No.  3. — Section  of  Design  for  Table-Cover. 


sories  for  waists  becomes  more  evident;  and  when  the  trans¬ 
forming  power  of  these  dainty  bits  of  decoration  is  considered 
their  extensive  vogue  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise.  The 


Figure  No.  4. — Fancy  Necessaire. — (Elephant  and  Blanket,  cut 
by  Pattern  No.  4295;  5  sizes;  8  to  16  inches 
high  ;  price  7d.  or  15  cents.) 


silk  waists  still  in  favor 
frequently  form  the  back¬ 
grounds  upon  which  these 
adjuncts  are  displayed. 

However,  it  must  nftt  be 
inferred  that  the  less  pre¬ 
tentious  woollen  waists 
do  not  furnish  as  favor¬ 
able  a  setting.  White  satin 
is  still  in  request  for  ad¬ 
juncts  of  all  kinds,  but 
where  fiufiiness  is  sought 
lace  or  chiffon  is  used. 

The  accompanying  illus¬ 
trations  include  accesso¬ 
ries  both  for  high  and  low 
neck  waists. 

Figure  No.  93  Y. — La¬ 
dies’  Waist  Decoration. 

— A  pleasing  contrast  of 
tones  is  effected  in  this 
adjunct  by  the  union  of 
white  moire  antique  and 
deep-cream  lierre  lace. 

A  yoke  is  cut  from  the 
moire  and  extended  at 
each  side  in  a  point  to  the 
waist-line,  a  full  portion 
of  lace  being  inserted  be¬ 
tween  the  points.  Pearl 
outlining  trims  all  the 
edges  of  the  yoke.  Over  Figure  No.  5. — Umbrella  Case. 

the  shoulders  fall  plaited  (For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  3,  4 
caps  of  lace,  and  over  the  and  5,  see  “  Artistic  Needlework,”  ’ 
standing  collar  is  tied  a  on  Page  768  ^ 

stock  of  moire  ribbon,  a 

spread  bow  being  arranged  at  the  back.  A  black-and-white 
effect  might  be  successfully  carried  out  by  the  design.  The 
yoke  might  be  cut  from  white  satin  and  covered  with  jet- 
spangled  black  net,  and  black  Chantilly  lace  could  be  used 
for  the  sleeve  caps  and  full  portion.  Either  a  black  or  white 
satin  stock  could  be  used.  The  pattern  employed  is  No. 
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1068,  which  is  in  three  sizes,  small,  medium  and  large,  and 
costs  od.  or  10  cents. 

Figure  No.  94  Y. — Ladies’  Waist  Decoration. — Black  velvet 


is  triple-pointed  at  the  back.  It  falls  deep  on  the  shoulders 
and  produces  the  effect  of  notched  lapels  in  front,  the  ends 
tapering  to  points  a  trifle  below  the  line  of  the  waist.  A  novelty 


is  the  material  shown  in  this  ornament,  which 
shapes  a  deep,  square  collar  at  the  back  between 
points,  falls  over  the  shoulders  and  extends  down 
the  front  with  the  effect  of  lapels.  Mink  tail 
borders  the  decoration  and  iet  galloon  trimming 
is  applied  some  distance  above  the  fur  band. 

A  stock  of  white  taffeta  ribbon  disposed  in  a 
bow  at  the  back  accompanies  the  ornament, 
which  was  shaped  according  to  pattern  No. 

1067,  which  is  in  three  sizes,  small,  medium 
and  large,  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents. 

Figure  No.  95  Y. — Ladies’  Waist  Decora¬ 
tion. — The  effect  of  a  low-necked  bodice  decor¬ 
ation  when  worn  on  a  low-cut  bodice  is  illus¬ 
trated  at  this  figure.  The  bodice  is  fashioned 
from  blue-and-gold  glace  taffeta  and  is  made 
full  and  with  elbow  puff  sleeves.  Two  rows 
of  black  point  Venise  lace  insertion  cross  the 
front  and  a  crush  girdle  of  silk  is  worn.  The 
pattern  is  No.  8707,  and  is  in  thirteen  sizes  for 
ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure,  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents.  White 
satin  was  employed  in  the  development  of  the 
decoration,  which  falls  in  deep  points  on  the 
shoulders  and  in  front  at  each  side  of  an  ex¬ 
tended  portion  which  decreases  in  width  toward 
the  waist-line,  where  the  end  is  turned  under  to 
produce  a  drooping  effect.  The  low,  round 
neck  is  followed  by  a  shell  ruche  of  white  chif¬ 
fon  ;  jet  passementerie  is  applied  near  the  edge  and  two  rosette 
bows  of  white  ribbon  are  placed  on  the  extended  portion.  If 
liked,  colored  silk  o:.'  satin  could  be  used  for  the  ornament  and 
overspread  with  cream  or  black  lace.  The  pattern  used  is  No. 
■982,  which  is  in  three  sizes,  small,  medium  and  large,  and  costs 
5d.  or  10  cents. 

Figure  No.  96  Y. — Ladies’  Marie  Antoinette  Fichu. — This 
dainty  creation  is  fashioned  from  white  chiffon  that  fails  grace¬ 
fully  into  the  folds  for  which  the  shaping  is  responsible.  At  the 
back  the  fichu  describes  the  blunt  point  shown  in  the  miniature 
view,  and  in  front  fall  two  very  long  points.  Two  frills  of  chif¬ 
fon  trim  the  fichu  and  add  to  the  fluffy  effect  desirable  in  such 
an  accessory.  The  design  is  based  upon  pattern  No  930,  which 
is  in  one  size,  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents.  Dotted  Swiss  and  silk 
mull  are  also  favorite  materials  for  fichus. 

Figure  No.  97  Y. — Ladies’  Large  Collar. — Glace  green-and- 
gold  taffeta  was  employed  in  the  making  of  this  collar,  which 


laceedging  introducing  gold  in  itsweave 
adorns  the  collar.  If  cut  from  white 
satin,  it  could  be  edged  with  jewel 
trimming  or  covered  with  cream  Re¬ 
naissance  lace  and  edged  with  pearl 
trimming.  Pattern  No.  8367,  which 
is  in  three  sizes,  small,  medium  and 
large,  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents,  was 
used  in  the  making ;  it  also  contains 
two  other  collars  of  slightly  different 
outline. 

Figure  No.  98  Y. — Ladies’  Waist 


Figure  No.  2. — Photograph  Album. 


Decoration, 
with  Caps. — 

Suspenders  are 
suggested  in 
this  decoration. 

Straps  crossing 
the  shoulder  and 
extending  both 
back  and  front 
to  the  waist-line 
are  made  of 
black  velvet  rib¬ 
bon  and  starred 
with  Rhinestone 

buttons.  At  the  bust  and  at  a  corresponding  line  at  the  back 
the  straps  are  extended  in  the  form  of  cross-pieces,  the  neck 
being  in  consequence  square  in  outline.  Narrow  cream  lace 


Figure  No.  3. — Novel  Hair-Pin  Receiver. 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  see  “  The 
Work-Table,”  on  Pages  768  and  769.) 
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(For  Illustrations  Bee  Pages  765  and  766.) 

Figures  Nos.  1,  2  and  3. — Table-Cover,  and  Sections 
of  Design. — At  figure  No.  1  is  shown  an  exquisite  cover 
for  a  center  table,  the  ground  being  blue  cloth  and  the 
design  worked  in  picot  braid,  gold  thread,  Honiton  lace 
braid  and  heavy  embroidery  silk.  The  section  of  the 
design  shown  at  figure  No.  3  is  for  half  the  corner,  the 
section  being  reversed  and  repeated  at  the  line  A  B  to 
make  the  corner  complete.  The  other  section,  pictured  at 
figure  No.  2,  is  repeated  at  E  D  and  joined  to  the  corner 
at  C  D.  The  entire  design  of  this  smaller  section  is  to 
be  carried  along  the  sides  of  the  cover  and  may  be 
repeated  indefinitely.  The  illustrations  show  how  the 
working  materials  are  employed.  The  Honiton  lace  braid 
outlines  the  leaf  forms,  which  are  filled  in  with  fancy 
stitches  wrought  with  embroidery  silk ;  picot  braid  fol¬ 
lows  the  outer  scollops  and  gold  thread  is  utilized  for  the 
remaining  outlines. 

Figure  No.  4.  —  Fancy  Necessaire. — A  novel  idea  is 
expressed  in  this  useful  little  conceit.  The  elephant  is 
of  gray  cloth  padded  with  cotton,  and  the  blanket  is  of 
red  cloth  finished  with  gold  fringe  and  braid.  A  strip 
of  braid  is  arranged  along  the  center  of  the  blanket  at  one  design.  Felt  and  plush  are  favored  materials  for  the  cover 
end,  being  tacked  down  at  intervals  to  provide  openings  in  and  unless  the  room  is  furnished  in  special  colors,  a  neutral  tint 

which  bodkins,  scissors  and  thimble  are  slipped.  At  the  other  is  advised  as  a  background  for  the  embroidery. 


Figure  No.  6. 

Figures  Nos.  5  and  6.— Fancy  Calendars. 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  4,  5  and  6,  see  “The  Work-Table,”  on  Page  769.) 


trims  the  inner  edges  of  the  straps  and  both  edges  of  the  cross¬ 
pieces.  Rosette  bows  of  black  taffeta  ribbon  adorn  the  ends 
of  the  straps.  Double  caps  of  wide  lace  fall  over  the  sleeves. 

If  worn  over  a  low-cut  bodice,  the 
caps  may  take  the  place  of  sleeves. 
Instead  of  using  lace  for  the  caps, 
only  the  deeper  one  need  be  used, 
in  which  case  it  is  cut  from  silk 
and  decorated  with  many  rows  of 
narrow  accordion-plaited  chiffon. 
An  admirable  effect  may  thus  be 
accomplished.  The  pattern  is  No. 


Figure  No.  4.- 
Rack. 


-Spool- 


1092,  which  is  in  three 
sizes,  small,  medium  and 
large,  and  costs  5d.  or  10 
cents. 

Figure  No.  99  Y. — La¬ 
dies’  Waist  Decoration. 

— A  star  is  suggested  by 
this  design,  which  is  car¬ 
ried  out  in  black  satin  by 
pattern  No.  1174,  which  Figure  No.  5. 

is  in  three  sizes,  small, 

medium  and  large,  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents.  The  orna¬ 
ment  is  cut  low  and  round  at  the  neck  and  in  many  deep 
points,  the  outline  being  emphasized  by  a  full  frill  of  cream 
Bruges  lace,  which  may  be  replaced  by  a  chiffon  frill 
whether  the  ornament  is  made  of  satin,  moire  or  velvet. 


eud  several  squares  of  flannel  pinked  at  the  edges  are  sewed  to 
serve  as  a  needle-case.  The  broad  back  of  the  elephant  sup¬ 
ports  a  small  bag  for  cotton,  fancy  work,  etc.,  in  which  draw¬ 
strings  are  inserted  near  the  top.  The  elephant  and  blanket 
may  be  made  by  pattern  No.  4295,  price  7d.  or  15  cents.  The 
bag  may  be  simply  made  from  a  piece  of  satin  doubled,  joined 
at  the  sides,  turned  under  at  the  top  and  stitched  to  form  a  frill 
heading  and  a  casing  for  the  draw-strings. 

Figure  No.  5. — Umbrella-Case. — Light  canvas  was  used  for 
this  practical  case,  which  consists  of  a  back  shaped  fancifully 
at  the  top,  and  a  shallower  section  stitched  to  the  back  along  the 
bottom  and  vertically  at  intervals  to  form  pockets  for  the  um¬ 
brellas.  The  back  is  embroidered  in  Delft-blue 
below  and  above  the  pockets,  the  bow-knot  de¬ 
sign  at  the  top  and  the  scrolls  below  affording 
pleasing  contrast.  The  edges  are  bound  with 
blue  braid  and  suspension  ribbons  to  match  are 
tacked  at  each  side  of  the  top  and  finished  with 
bows. 


The  Wo^-TiigLE. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Pages  767  and  768.) 

Figure  No.  1. — Designs  for  Piano  Cover. — 
These  two  designs  are  for  the  decoration  of 
covers  for  an  upright  piano,  and  are  to  be  worked 
on  the  portion  of  the  cover  that  droops  over  the 
front.  The  designs  will  look  well  in  gold 
thread  couched  on,  with  the  notes  in  the  first 
design  wrought  in  outline  stitch  and  French 
knots.  Another  effective  method  of  working 
would  be  to  use  silk  for  the  bulk  of  the  design 
and  gold  thread  only  to  bring  out  important 
features,  such  as  the  staff  in  "the  first  or  the 
mandolin  and  other  instruments  in  the  second 
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Figure  No.  2. — Photograph  Album. — This  is  a  very  simple 
and  practical  device  for  disposing  photographs  so  that  they  may 
be  exhibited  conveniently.  It  may  be  made  as  decorative  as 
one  wishes.  The  requisite  materials  are  a  book  back,  which 
affords  excuse  for  ornamentation  that  may  consist  of  paint¬ 
ing  or  an  embroidered  canvas  cover,  and  a  supply  of  round  elas¬ 
tic.  The  elastic  is  formed  into  loops  that  are  secured  firmly  to 
the  back  of  the  cover  on  the  inside  near  each  end.  The  ends  of 
the  pictures  are  slipped  into  the  loops,  which  should  hold  them 
in  place.  The  album  wras  in  this  instance  intended  for  imperials, 
but,  of  course,  pictures  of  any  size  can  be  accommodated  in  like 
manner.  If  an  old  book  back  is  not  at  hand,  cardboard  cut  of 
the  required  size  is  suggested  as  a  good  substitute. 

Figure  No.  3. — Novel  Hair-Pin  Receiver. — Twigs  and  a 
tiny  wicker  basket  were  used  in  making  this  artistic  and  useful 
ornament  for  a  dressing-table.  The  twigs  were  selected  with 


Figures  Nos.  5  and  6. —  Fancy  Calendars.  —  These  two 
calendars  illustrate  the  wide  diversity  in  designs  for  this  neces¬ 
sary  adjunct  of  the  writing-table.  Both  designs  are  charmingly 
artistic  and  are  executed  in  water  colors  on  pasteboard  that  is 
specially  made  to  take  these  colors.  If  this  material  is  not 
easily  obtainable,  ordinary  pasteboard  covered  with  water-color 
paper  will  answer  admirably. 

The  calendar  shown  at  figure  No.  5  is  shaped  in  a  Rococo 
design.  An  opening  is  made  near  the  top  in  which  appears  a 
small  photograph,  and  a  pad  calendar  is  secured  directly  below. 
A  wire  support  is  fastened  at  the  back  and  the  calendar  stands 
in  easel  fashion. 

Three  ribbons  showing  respectively  the  month,  day  of  the 
month  and  day  of  the  week  mark  the  date  in  the  calendar 
pictured  at  figure  No.  6.  Square  openings  are  cut  in  the 
calendar,  in  which  there  are  shown  the  ribbons  which  bear  the 

date,  etc.,  the  ribbons  being 
adjusted  to  slip  easily.  This 
calendar  is  hung  by  ribbons 
prettily  bowed. 


Children’ $ 


Co^ng^. 


Hares  and  Hounds. 

(For  Description  see  “  Children’s  Corner,”  on  this  Page.) 


due  regard  for  shapeliness  and  were  fastened  together  with  glue 
or  tiny  brass  nails  to  form  an  easel.  The  basket  rests  on  the 
bottom  cross-piece  and  a  twig  is  stretched  across  over  the  top 
of  the  basket  to  arrange  two  compartments — one  for  large  and 
one  for  small  hair-pins.  The  pins  are  thrust  in  among  loops  of 
worsted  which  cover  a  filling  of  curled  hair. 

Figure  No.  4. —  Spool -Rack. —  This  spool-rack  is  easily 
made  from  three  pieces  of  thin  wood  and  five  wires  or  small 
rods.  The  sections  of  wood  to  form  the  sides  are  each  shaped 
in  scollops  at  their  front  edges  to  accommodate  the  ends  of 
spools  in  various  sizes,  a  small  hole  being  bored  in  the  center  of 
each  scollop  through  which  to  pass  the  wire.  The  sides  are 
glued  or  nailed  to  the  back,  which  is  narrowmd  toward  the  top 
and  extends  in  fancy  outline  above  the  sides,  a  hole  being  bored 
in  it  for  the  purpose  of  suspension.  The  spools  are  slipped  on 
the  rods,  which  should  fit  snugly  in  the  openings  made  for  them. 


(For  Illustration  see  this  Page.) 

“All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.” 
You  have  been  applying 
yourselves  so  diligently  to 
your  books  ever  since  school 
began  that  a  little  diversion 
will  not  only  be  welcome  to 
you,  but  will  be  a  rest  for 
your  busy  brains  and  make 
you  all  the  more  eager  to 
return  to  your  books  when 
playtime  is  over. 

The  diversion  here  offered 
is  a  game  of  “hares  and 
hounds,”  to  be  played  very 
like  checkers.  It  will  afford 
fine  sport  for  a  Winter  even¬ 
ing  before  the  Sandman 
comes  around,  or  during  the 
twilight  hour  just  before 
tea-time,  sometimes  a  tire¬ 
some  interval  to  little  folks. 

The  drawing  here  given  is 
descriptive  of  the  game. 
Doesn’t  the  holly  decoration 
remind  you  of  Christmas, 
now  so  very  near  at  hand  ? 
You  need  not  carry  out  the 
design  represented  in  detail ; 
it  is  only  necessary  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  board  exactly,  and 
this  may  be  done  by  making 
a  tracing  and  transferring  it 
to  heavy  card  or  pasteboard 
with  ink,  cutting  it  out  in 
the  same  shape.  Then  cut, 
also  from  pasteboard,  twenty- 
four  small  discs  and  nine 
large  ones  of  a  different  color. 
One  set  may  be  white  and  the  other  black,  though  red  and  blue 
or  other  bright  colors  will  do  as  well.  In  checkers  all  moves 
are  made  diagonally  across  the  squares;  in  this  game,  however, 
the  hares,  of  which  there  are  but  nine,  represented  by  the  large 
discs,  move  forward  and  crosswise,  the  hounds,  for  which  the 
small  discs  stand,  moving  downward  and  across.  The  hares 
are  in  the  minority,  as  you  see,  yet  upon  their  alertness  depends 
the  success  of  the  game,  which  belongs  to  them  if  they  capture 
fifteen  hounds.  A  hound  may  be  taken  if  there  be  a  space  either 
behind  or  at  one  side  of  him.  The  hounds,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  not  jump  a  hare.  They  surround  him  as  they  do  in  a  real 
hunt  so  that  he  can  move  in  neither  direction,  and  thus  he  is 
caught.  Two  persons  play  at  this  game,  which  will  prove  very 
exciting  and  will  tend  to  brighten  the  wits,  since  each  move 
must  be  well  calculated  before  it  is  made.  A  thoughtless  move 
may  cost  the  player  a  hare,  and  there  are  not  many  to  lose. 
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Figure  No.  4. —Gentlemen’s  Band  Bow. 


Figures 
Nos.  5  AND 
6.  —  Gentle¬ 
men’s  Grad- 

HATED 


white  kid,  with  self  stitching ;  foi 
travelling  a  mouse-colored  kid  glovi 
with  two  buttons  is  proper. 

Figure  No.  1. — Gentlemen’s  Pufi 
Scarf. — This  scarf  is  known  as  “  The 
Odessa.”  It  is  of  large  size  and  is 
made  up  in  blue  satin  figured  in  black 
and  bronze. 

Figures  Nos.  2  and  3. —  Gentle¬ 
men’s  Graduated  String  Tie. — Black 
silk  showing  an  Oriental  effect  was 
used  for  this  tie,  which  is  shown  made 
up  at  figure  No.  2.  At  figure  No.  3  is 
pictured  the  tie  before  it  is  knotted.  It 
is  known  as  the  “  Norfolk  ”  ;  the  ends 
are  wide  and  flare  considerably. 

Figure  No.  4. — Gentlemen’s  Band- 
Bows. — Four  styles  of  band-bows  are 
shown  at  this  figure.  The  material 
chosen  for  all  the  bows  is  fine  white 
lawn.  The  various  styles  in  vogue  to 
suit  different  tastes  are  here  shown, 
one  having  pointed  ends,  another  round  ends,  a  third  drooping 
banged  ends,  while  the  fourth  has  straight  banged  ends. 


Figure  No.  3. 

Figures  Nos.  2  and  3. 

— Gentlemen’s 
Graduated  String  Tie. 


Figure  No.  2. 


Figure  No.  1.— Gentlemen's  Puff  Scarf. 


String  Tie.— At 
figure  No.  5  the 
effect  of  this  tie 
when  made  up 
is  shown.  The 
material  chosen 
for  its  manufac¬ 
ture  is  red  satin 
showing  wdiite 
figures,  and  the 
tie  is  reversible. 

Figure  No.  6 
pictures  the  tie 
before  it  is  made 
up.  The  shape 
is  known  as  the 
Melville  Tie  and 
should  be  tied 
in  a  tight  knot 
Avith  spreading 
ends. 

Figure  No.  7. 
—  Gentlemen’s 
Knot  Scarf. — 
This  shape  is 
calledThe  Wick- 
ford  and  is  a 
great  favorite 
with  neat  dress¬ 
ers.  The  mate¬ 
rial  pictured  is 
red  silk  figured 
in  green  and  the 
lining  is  only 


carried  half-way  down  the  apron,  imparting  a  loose,  neglige 
effect.  The  knot  is  long  and  slender. 


Figure  No.  I.— Gentlemen’s  Knot  Scarf. 

(For  Descriptions  of  Figures  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7,  see  “  Styles  for  Genile- 

men,”  on  this  Page.) 


SrVLGS  FOR  GeNTLOFLON. 


Figure  No.  6. 


(For  Illustrations  see  this  Page.) 


Figures  Nos.  5  and  6. — 
Gentlemen’s  Graduated 
String  Tie. 


In  fabric  gloves  for  the  current  season, 
Jerseys,  lined  with  gray  camel ’s-hair, 
are  about  as  good  value  as  one  can  get. 

The  finer  grades  are  in  fawn  and  leather 
tints  and  double  fleeced. 

Scotch  gloves  in  bright  mixtures  of 
green  and  red,  gold  and  brown,  and 
blue  and  fawn,  sometimes  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  black  or  seal,  are  in  high  favor. 

Angora  gloves  in  heather  colors,  with 
long,  soft  hair,  are  popular. 

In  lined  leather  gloves,  tan  cape  skin, 
with  silk  taffeta  lining,  is  just  the  thing 
for  walking  or  driving. 

The  fashionable  coaching  gloves  are 
Whitney  or  squirrel  lined  and  are  made 
of  fine  gold-tan  calf  or  cape  skin. 

For  street  wear,  oak-tan  and  ma¬ 
hogany  English  pique-sewn  still  hold 
favor  on  account  of  their  durability. 

Gray  castor  gloves  with  two  pearl 
buttons,  or  a  heavy  quality  of  undressed 
kid  with  two  buttons,  are  au  fait. 

The  accepted  dress  glove  is  of  pearl- 


soft  black  cashmere 
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The  ap^T  of  netting.— no  6o. 


CARVING  CLOTIT,  WITH 
NETTED  BORDER. 

Figure  No.  1. — Around 
a  piece  of  linen  14  by  19 
inches  in  size,  after  it  is 
hemmed  as  illustrated, 
net  with  a  sewing  needle 
30  stitches  for  each  end 
and  104  for  each  side. 

Then  with  a  netting 
needle  net  5  rows  plain. 

Next  make  3  rows  of 
rose  netting. 

Next  6  rows  plain,  and 
then  make  the  points,  al¬ 
lowing  6  stitches  for  each 
point ;  skip  the  long  loop 
each  time  between  the 
points,  and  make  6  rows; 
then  darn  the  border  as 
seen  in  the  engraving. 


NETTED  DOILY. 

Figure  No.  2. — Use 
the  small  mesh,  cast  on 
14  stitches  and  make  3 
rounds. 

Next  round.  —  Use 
large  mesh  and  make 
6  in  every  second  loop. 

Next  round. — Now  use  the  small  mesh,  and  make  8  rounds. 

Next,  use  the  large  mesh  and  make  *  *  5  in  the  first  loop,  * 


Next  8  rounds,  use 
the  small  mesh. 

For  the  Points. — Net 
10,  turn,  net  9,  turn,  and 
continue  to  narrow  until 
there  are  only  2  loops. 

Darn  as  seen  in  the 
picture. 

A  doily  of  this  kind 
may  be  used  under  tum¬ 
blers,  finger-bowls,  vases, 
etc.,  or  it  may  serve  to 
lay  over  a  toilette  cushion 
on  my  lady’s  bureau. 


NETTED  DOILY. 

Figure  No.  3.  — Use  the 
small  mesh,  cast  on  14 
stitches  and  net  3  rounds. 

Next  round. — Use  the 
large  mesh  and  make  G  in 
every  other  loop. 

Next  four  rounds. — Use 
the  small  mesh. 

Next  round. — Use  the 
large  mesh,  make  *  *  5  in 
the  first  loop,  *  skip  one, 
5  in  the  next  and  repeat 
once  more  from  * ;  skip 
one,  4  in  the  next,  skip 
one  and  repeat  from  *  *. 
For  the  Points. — Net  10,  turn,  net  9,  turn,  and  continue  until 
there  are  only  two  of  them  left.  Darn  as  seen  in  the  engraving. 


Figure  No.  1. — Carving  Cloth,  with  Netted  Border. 


Figure  No.  2. — Netted  Doily.* 
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Figure  No.  3. — Netted  Doily. 


skip  one,  5  in  next  and  repeat  once  more  from  *;  skip  Doileys  of  this  description  are  sometimes  darned  with  colored 
one,  4  in  the  next,  skip  one,  and  repeat  from  *  *.  silk  or  floss,  but,  as  a  rule,  all  white  is  considered  daintier. 


SMOCKING,  FANCY  STITCHES  AND  CROSS-STITCH 
AND  DARNED-NET  DESIGNS.— This  pamphlet,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Pamphlet  Series,  is  devoted  to 
the  illustration  and  description  of  the  English  and  American 
methods  of  Smocking,  and  also  of  numerous  Fancy  Stitches  that 


may  be  appropriately  used  in  connection  with  smocking,  as  well 
as  independently,  for  the  decoration  of  various  garments. 
Among  the  stitches  thus  presented  are  Plain  and  Fancy  Feather- 
Stitching,  Cat-Stitching  and  Herring-Bone,  Briar,  Chain  and 
Loop  Stitches.  Price,  Gd.  (by  post,  7|d.)  or  15  cents  per  Copy. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  EAg^OlDEP^V.— Nq.  6. 

By  EMMA  HAYWOOD. 

(Mbs.  Haywood  will  willingly  furnish  any  further  information  ok  designs  desired.  Letters  to  her  may  be  addressed 

care  of  The  Editor  of  The  Delineator.) 


We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  cope,  a  vestment  of 
great  dignity,  worn  in  processions  and  at  solemn  functions.  It 
is  not  restricted  to  any  one  order  of  the  clergy.  Bishops  wear 
a  cope  when  assisting  pontifically  at  the  Holy  Eucharist,  while 


Illustration  No.  1. 


it  is  also  worn  by  the  priest-assistant  at  a  pontifical  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  A  cope  may  be  worn  by  the  priest  at 
benedictions  made  at  the  Altar,  such  as  those  of  candles  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  or  of  palms  on  Palm  Sunday.  It 
is  likewise  used  at  the  Ollice  of  the  Dead  and  at  funerals.  It  is 
worn  by  the  officiant  and  maybe  also  by  his  assistants  at  Solemn 
Matins  and  at  Evensong.  It  should  be  of  the  color  belonging  to 
the  day  or  of  black,  according  to  the  function  calling  for  its  use. 

When  spread  out  flat  the  cope  is  semicircular  in  shape,  with¬ 
out  any  fitting  to  the  figure.  It  is  just  thrown  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  held  together  by  a  broad  clasp,  properly  called  the 
morse.  This  fastening  is  affixed  on  each  side  to  the  edge  of 
the  cope,  so  that  when  clasped  over  the  breast  it  leaves  the 
vestment  open  in  front.  The  cope  is  usually  worn  over  the 
cassock  and  surplice,  but  sometimes  the  alb  is  substituted  for 
the  surplice — notably  when  the  bishop  officiates  or  assists  ponti¬ 
fically  at  the  choir  offices.  A  stole  likewise  goes  with  the  cope; 
it  should  be  of  the  length  usual  for  stoles  worn  at  other  times 
than  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  cope,  to  give  it  proper  dignity  it  should 
at  least  touch  the  ground  at  the  back.  In  solemn  processions  it 
is  held  back  on  each  side  by  an  acolyte.  This  is  also  done 
when  the  priest  is  censing  the  altar,  as  during  the  singing  of 
the  Magnificat  at  Evensong. 

With  regard  to  the  appropriate  decoration  of  this  vestment,  it 
cannot  be  too  lavish,  especially  for  high  festivals.  It  should, 
properly  speaking,  be  more  richly  embroidered  than  even  the 
chasuble.  Jewels  are  often  used  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
needlework,  especially  as  a  means  of  attaching  the  hood  at  the 
back  to  the  orphrey  above.  The  morse  may  be  heavily  jewelled 
and  is  made  preferably  of  gold,  although  less  expensive  mater¬ 
ials  are  perfectly  permissible. 

One  of  the  most  exquisite  relics  of  the  art  of  embroidery  is 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  shape  of  a  cope 
known  as  the  Syon  cope,  now  forming  part  of  a  collection  of 


historical  art  in  an  English  museum.  It  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  English  Mediaeval  embroid¬ 
ery;  it  was  worked  in  a  nunnery.  The  ground  is  of  green — 
that  is,  the  little  that  is  seen  of  it,  for  the  entire  vestment  is  a 
mass  of  embroidery,  comprising  figures,  single  and  in  groups, 
animals,  birds  and  other  emblems  and  symbols,  each  having  its 
own  peculiar  significance.  The  faces  and  draperies  are  beauti¬ 
fully  modelled.  The  effect  of  light  and  shade  is  enhanced  by 
raising  parts  of  the  design  after  a  method  peculiar  to  English 
needlework  at  that  period.  The  work  is  put  in  flat,  mostly  in 
long  and  short  stitch,  although  on  the  faces  the  stitches  are 
begun  in  the  middle  of  the  cheek,  then  worked  in  circular  lines 
until  the  outlines  are  reached.  When  finished,  the  parts  to  be 
raised  were  manipulated  with  a  small  iron  rod  with  a  knob  at 

the  end,  this  being  first  heated 
and  then  pressed  into  the  parts 
to  be  raised,  thus  giving  the 
suggestion  of  a  bas  relief. 

The  Chesterfield  cope  is  an¬ 
other  beautiful  product  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  worked  in  the 
Fourteenth  Century,  just  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  later  than  the  Syon 
cope.  It  is  heavily  embroidered 
on  crimson  velvet  and  is  much 
enriched  with  gold.  A  peculiar 
feature  of  the  Syon  cope  is  that 
the  morse  is  of  needlework  in¬ 
stead  of  metal,  taking  the  form 
of  a  broad,  flat  strap. 

The  illustrations  here  given 
show  comparatively  simple  de¬ 
signs,  these  being  more  prac¬ 
tical  than  elaborate  ones,  and 
within  the  reach  of  the  majority 
of  parishes  for  ordinary  use. 
For,  be  it  remembered,  no 
less  than  five  copes'  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  full  complement, 
including  the  four  liturgical 
colors  and  black.  Needless  to 
say,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  secure  the  handsomest  mate¬ 
rial  possible,  especially  for  the 
white  cope.  This  should  also 
be  enriched  with  the  best  em¬ 
broidery  at  command. 

Illustrations  Nos.  1  and  2 
show  the  hood  and  orphrey  for 
a  white  vestment.  The  propor¬ 
tions  are  such  that  the  straight 
strip  represents  one  side  of  the 
orphrey  complete  when  placed 
in  position  to  be  continuous 
from  the  back,  the  top  bar  being 
identical  with  the  bar  on  one 
side  above  the  hood.  This, 
making  the  orphrey  ten  inches 
wide  when  complete,  would 
suit  a  man  of  good  height.  For 
a  short  man  the  bars  should  be 
narrowed  and  the  forms  brought 
closer  together.  This  design  is 
also  appropriate  for  a  green 
vestment,  being  full  of  symbols 
and  emblems  of  the  Holy  Trin¬ 
ity.  It  would  be  suitable  for 
the  Trinity  season  provided  a. 
richer  design  be  available  for 
festivals  of  our  Lord  and  others 
calling  for  white  vestments. 

Illustration  No.  2.  An  exquisite  effect  for  a  white 
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vestment  can  be  obtained  by  selecting  a  very  pale  buff,  of  tlie 
shade  that  inclines  to  butter  color,  for  the  orphrey  and  hood. 
On  this  ground  work  roses  of  delicate  salmon-pink  with  lily 
forms  in  light  delft-blue.  The  circles  and  triangles  should  be 
in  laid  gold,  also  the  scroll  work  on  the  hood  forming  the  letter 
“M.”  For  the  remaining  scrolls  other  delicate  colorings  may 
be  introduced  in  green,  pink  and  blue.  The  forms  combined 
with  the  triangles  may  be  treated 
similarly.  The  whole  should 
be  outlined  with  a  double  layer 
of  gold  thread.  The  intersect¬ 
ing  bars  should  also  be  of  laid 
gold.  There  are  simpler  meth¬ 
ods  of  carrying  out  this  design, 
but  they  would  not  be  so  rich 
in  effect.  A  very  pale  sky-blue 
could  be  substituted  for  the  buff 
ground  if  preferred,  without 
calling  for  material  alteration  in 
the  coloring  specified. 

In  illustration  No.  3,  giving  a 
drawing  of  the  completed  vest¬ 
ment  for  penitential  seasons,  it 
will  readily  be  observed  that 
the  orphrey  extends  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  straight 
edge  in  one  piece.  It  is  broad, 
measuring  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches.  The  central  portion  is 
adorned  with  a  fuller  design 
than  the  rest,  slightly  varying 
in  character  from  the  sides. 

This  departure  holds  good,  as 
a  rule.  Indeed,  the  central  por¬ 
tion  above  the  hood  sometimes, 
especially  in  very  rich  designs, 
differs  radically  from  the  rest  of 
the  orphrey.  The  ground  of 
the  orphrey  is  usually  of  a  color 
contrasting  with  the  body  of 
the  vestment,  being  similar  in 
this  respect  to  the  chasuble,  dal¬ 
matic  and  tunicle.  The  shape  of  the  hood  is  on  the  Gothic 
order,  that  being  mostly  preferred,  although  sometimes  it  is 
more  rounded  at  the  bottom.  The  hood  is  entirely  separate, 
being  attached  or  detached  at  pleasure  by  means  of  invisible 
hooks  beneath  embroidered  ornaments  or  edgings,  or  by  loops 
passed  over  jewelled  buttons.  It  is  finished  with  a  heavy  silk 
fringe  to  accord  with  the  needlework.  Sometimes  more  than 


one  hood  is  made  for  the  same  cope,  so  that  the  design  may 
be  changed  in  order  to  be  wholly  in  accord  with  any  special 
occasion.  The  design  under  consideration  is  particularly 
appropriate  to  the  Lenten  season,  with  its  crown  of  thorns 
encircling  the  crown  of  gold,  from  which  emanate  rays  of 
glory  surrounded  by  palm  branches.  The  orphrey  suggests 
the  Passion  with  its  passion  flowers  and  floriated  cross  springing 

from  the  circle  without  begin¬ 
ning  or  ending,  emblem  of  the 
Eternal  Godhead. 

The  material  should  be  silk, 
satin  or  brocade,  cloth  of  gold 
or  velvet.  The  last  named  is 
seldom  used  on  account  of  its 
cumbersome  nature.  Cloth  of 
gold  is  very  expensive,  but  it  is 
durable  and  may  be  used  in 
place  of  any  color,  though  pre¬ 
ferably  of  white.  Exceedingly 
rich  ornamentation  is  required 
to  be  in  keeping  with  a  mate¬ 
rial  so  sumptuous.  The  lining 
may  match  the  outside  in  color, 
but  a  contrasting  shade  on  the 
same  tone  as  the  orphrey  is 
more  artistic  and  effective.  It 
is  not  obligatory  to  have  the 
ground  of  the  hood  to  match 
the  ground  of  the  orphrey, 
espeeially  if  the  design  on  the 
hood  lends  itself  to  a  somewhat 
realistic  background,  as  is  some¬ 
times  the  case  when  figures  are 
introduced. 

A  beautiful  scheme  of  color 
for  the  simple  design  here  given 
would  be  a  rather  pale  ash  color 
on  the  deep-blue  of  the  vest¬ 
ment,  with  needlework  in  sev¬ 
eral  shades  of  terra-cotta  red 
enriched  with  outlines  of  laid 
Japanese  gold  thread,  the  crown, 
rays  and  ornamental  bars  spacing  up  the  orphrey  being  also 
in  gold  thread.  To  suit  this  scheme  the  lining  should  be  in 
one  of  the  darker  shades  of  terra-cotta. 

Another  good  color  scheme  would  be  to  make  the  orphreys  of 
a  deep,  rich  red  embroidered  in  shades  of  soft  gold,  placing  the 
gold  thread  as  described  above  and  lining  the  vestment  either 
with  red  or  a  deep  shade  of  old-gold  approaching  tan  color. 


- - 

FASHION  AgLE  DgESS  GOO0S. 


In  appearance  all  the  new  woollens  arc  heavy,  yet  actual  light¬ 
ness  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  their  weave.  The  shaggy  appear¬ 
ance  of  most  materials,  strengthening  the  impression  of  weight, 
is  due  to  a  fleecy  nap  or  to  tiny  ringlets.  The  softness  of  the 
wool  from  which  these  goods  are  woven,  however,  imparts  the 
warmth  necessary  in  Winter  textiles  and  likewise  insures  their 
availability  for  prevailing  modes. 

Praise  has  already  been  unstiutingly  given  zibeline  and  canvas 
fabrics,  and  yet  more  remains  to  be  said,  since  new  varieties  are 
constantly  forthcoming.  No  materials,  those  of  silk  alone 
excepted,  show  so  lustrous  a  surface  as  do  the  new  zibelines 
in  solid  colors,  and  nothing  save  furs  could  convey  the  idea 
of  warmth  more  thoroughly.  A  beaver-like  nap,  closer  and 
longer  in  some  instances  than  in  others,  is  a  peculiarity  of  zibe¬ 
line,  and  renders  it  an  ideal  fabric  for  Winter  service.  It  is  equally 
handsome  in  all  colors  and  the  present  range  is  rather  more 
extensive  than  usual.  Maroon— now  called  old-red — and  gray 
in  several  tones  have  been  restored  to  favor  after  a  long  period 
of  disuse,  lloyal-purple,  national-blue,  myrtle-green,  a  bronze- 
green,  aptly  termed  coq,  and  several  brown  tones  belong  also  to 
the  list  of  favorite  colors.  These  colors  are  also  seen  in  other 
fabrics.  There  is  this  season  a  rivalry  between  mixed  and  plain- 
hued  goods,  and  almost  every  variety  of  textile  is  offered  in 


both  styles.  A  furry  zibeline  in  old-red  was  combined  with 
white  satin  in  a  promenade  costume  which  may  be  worn  with¬ 
out  a  wrap  on  mild  days,  if  the  wearer  is  well  protected  by  warm 
underclothing.  The  eight-gored  skirt  falls  in  the  graceful  lines 
characterizing  present  modes  and  is  faced  up  underneath  for  a 
depth  of  eighteen  inches  with  maroon  taffeta,  which  provides  a 
neat  finish  and  gives  the  admired  rustle  of  a  silken  lining.  The 
basque  has  a  coat  back  and  short  jacket-fronts  that  are  made  with 
square  rovers  above  the  bust  and  open  over  a  drooping  vest 
of  satin.  Tucks  are  laid  in  the  vest  above  the  bust  and  the 
bottom  overhangs  a  crush  belt  of  satin.  A  Medici  collar  stands 
outside  of  the  standing  collar,  white  accordion-plaited  chiffon 
being  basted  inside  the  collar.  A  bow  effect  is  arranged  with 
chiffon  in  front.  Pointed  cuffs  finish  the  leg-o’-mutton  sleeves, 
which  are  each  trimmed  at  the  wrist  with  a  frill  of  chiffon.  A 
high-crowned  hat  of  maroon  velvet  trimmed  with  cream-white 
Paradise  aigrettes  and  white  chiffon  is  worn  with  the  costume, 
and  red-brown  glace  kid  gloves  with  large  white  pearl  buttons 
and  heavily  stitched  backs  lend  the  costume  an  attractive  fin¬ 
ishing  touch. 

Whalebone  eamel’s-liair  is  the  title  bestowed  on  another  vari¬ 
ety  of  zibeline.  The  surface  is  less  furry  than  in  the  kind  just 
described  and  is  broken  by  fine  lines  woven  about  half  an  inch 
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apart.  The  lines  are  black  in  every  instance  and  seem  to  be 
sunken  in  the  nap. 

The  beauty  of  the  canvas  weaves  now  on  the  market  only 
needs  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The  rougher  the  surface 
the  more  stylish  the  fabric.  One  example  in  a  coarse  weave  is 
varied  with  boucles  to  match  the  ground ;  another  is  coarse  like 
bagging  ;  a  third  is  open-meshed,  rather  smoother  than  the  others 
and  bears  black  embroidered  rings  which  add  to  its  richness. 
A  novelty  canvas  in  the  popular  colors  has  large  black  scrolls 
raised  from  the  surface. 

Fish-net  canvas  bears  out  its  title,  and,  of  course,  none  other 
than  a  silken  lining  is  permissible  under  such  a  material.  A 
navy-blue  fish-net  canvas  cculd  be  stylishly  mounted  upon  a 
glace  red-and-green  taffeta.  Basket  weaves  in  canvas  show 
large  checks,  which  are  all  of  one  hue  in  some  instances  and 
vari-colored  in  others.  It  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  enumerate 
the  varieties  of  canvas  weaves  displayed  in  the  shops. 

It  is  quite  in  the  order  of  things  fashionable  that  drap  d'ete 
should  renew  its  vogue.  French  modistes  have  renamed  it  tapa- 
line  cloth,  but  it  is  the  same  rich  fabric  which  ever  appealed  to 
■conservative  tastes.  It  resembles  in  weave  a  very  fine  cashmere 
and  has  a  fleecy  back,  which  renders  it  essentially  a  Winter  tex¬ 
tile,  despite  its  name.  It  is  equally  favorable  to  severe  and  to 
fanciful  modes,  and  will  look  richest  in  a  gown  when  trimmed 
with  fur.  Thus,  a  royal-purple  drap  d'ete  gown  may  be  light¬ 
ened  with  chinchilla  bands,  and  a  French-gray  may  be  subdued 
with  Persian  lamb  trimmings.  Coats  and  skirts  will  frequently 
be  made  up  en  suite  of  drap  d'ete. 

Silk-and-wool  novelties  are  shown  in  varied  assortment.  The 
velours  idea  is  carried  out  in  some  of  the  choicest  fabrics  in 
these  mixtures.  The  cords  are  heavy  and  sometimes  irregular, 
nnd  between  them  are  seen  metallic  gleams.  The  glint  of  gold, 
■copper,  heliotrope,  green  or  electric-blue  threads  is  perceptible 
in  a  black  novelty  velours.  Short  strokes  flash  out  between  the 
ridges  of  another  silk-and-wool  novelty  that  is  woven  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  check  effect,  the  material  being  of  one  color  and  the 
metal  inweaving  of  another.  Thus,  steely-blue  points  pierce  a 
Frown  specimen  and  the  sparkle  of  red  is  seen  in  a  blue  one. 
These  tinsel-threaded  fabrics  are  among  the  most  attractive  of 
the  collection  of  Winter  goods.  Heavy  black  silk  lines  undu¬ 
late  over  blue,  green,  purple  and  other  colored  silk-and-wool 
surfaces,  the  lines  being  woven  en  bayadere,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
•velours.  In  another  of  the  velours  family  Persian  color  schemes 
:are  carried  out  with  silk  in  conventional  figures  sunken  between 
widely-spread  uneven  cords.  Flowers  are  embossed  upon  other 
velours  grounds  in  which  the  cords  are  closer.  There  are  also 
alternating  stripes  of  blue  and  green  in  French  poplin,  from 
which  the  various  velours  are  an  evolution.  The  combination 
is  very  popular  and  very  effective  in  this  class  of  goods. 

Stripes  and  checks  are  woven  in  many  sorts  of  goods.  A 
Blue  ground  is  traversed  by  green  stripes,  which  are  crossed  by 
wide  black  stripes  with  a  furry  surface,  giving  the  effect  of 
checks.  Yellow  stripes  appear  on  a  blue  novelty,  black 
boucles  overspreading  the  surface  in  an  indefinite  design. 
Another  novelty  on  the  zibeline  order  presents  a  heather  mixture 
of  colors  that  is  very  effective  in  this  sort  of  material. 

Homespuns  are  now  woven  in  large  plaids  in  clan  and  fancy 
■colors  and  are  made  up  in  very  smart  styles.  One  of  the  fancy 
plaided  homespuns  shows  an  admixture  of  brown,  blue  and 
green  in  the  groundwork  and  hollow  squares  in  royal-purple, 
the  color  scheme  being  softened  by  a  fine  film  of  short  brown 
hairs.  Another  stylish  example  shows  a  mixed  brown  surface 
with  dark-brown  squares  and  a  fine  white  coating — by  no  means 
an  unimportant  item  of  its  beauty. 

Fancy  checked  cheviots  for  skirts  are  woven  in  odd  color 
■combinations.  In  one  example  gray  and  stem-green  stripes 


cross  a  black  ground  vertically  and  horizontally,  thus  forming 
checks.  Olive-green,  white,  brown  and  light-tan  is  the  color 
mixture,  in  another  and  in  a  third  national-blue,  stem-green, 
black  and  light-tan  are  united.  These  skirts  will  be  made  up 
for  wear  with  shirt-waists  of  black  taffeta  or  satin,  which  look 
very  trim  when  accompanied  by  snowy  linen  collars  and  cuffs. 

Silk  shirt-waists  are  as  fashionable  now  as  cotton  ones  were 
all  Summer.  Glace  taffetas,  among  which  green-and-blue,  heli- 
otrope-and-green,  red-and-blue  and  black-and-national-blue  are 
admired  combinations,  are  made  up  with  full  fronts,  yoke  backs 
and  bishop  sleeves,  the  conventional  and  almost  universally 
becoming  mode.  These  will,  of  course,  do  duty  for  general 
use.  For  dressy  wear  there  are  artistic  silks  and  velvets  for 
waists  or  coats,  which  will  be  worn  with  rich  black  silk  skirts. 

The  entire  ground  of  a  taffeta  suitable  for  a  fancy  waist  is 
warp- printed  in  light  tones — green,  pink,  yellow  and  cream — in 
floral  impressions,  traversed  by  broken  white  broche  stripes. 
Another  warp-printed  taffeta  shows  also  a  jardiniere  ground  and 
an  embossed  grape  design,  purple  being  the  dominant  tone  in 
this  exquisite  fabric.  It  was  employed  in  the  making  of  an 
evening  bodice  for  wear  with  a  shimmering  black  moire  skirt 
with  bold  wave  marks  and  a  branching  leaf  design,  the  toilette 
being  destined  for  a  Christmas  eve  function.  The  skirt  has 
seven  gores,  flaring  but  moderately  and  rippling  at  the  back 
from  the  belt  and  at  the  sides  below  the  hips.  The  bodice  is 
made  with  full  backs  and  an  overhanging  front.  The  neck  is 
cut  low,  especially  at  the  shoulders,  which  are  crossed  by  straps 
of  white  pearl  trimming.  A  trio  of  white,  accordion-plaited, 
chiffon  frills,  headed  by  a  band  of  trimming,  provides  a  tasteful 
neck  decoration.  Short  puff  sleeves  are  set  in  below  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  the  arrangement  conferring  a  quaint  air  upon  the  bodice. 
A  belt  of  black  moire  taffeta  ribbon  is  made  in  a  windmill  bow 
at  the  back. 

Green,  red  and  blue  are  intermingled  in  a  taffeta  decorated 
with  broken  serpentine  blue  lines.  A  waist  or  an  entire  costume 
may  be  developed  in  this  silk,  which  is  shown  in  other  color 
unions  bearing  the  same  design.  Suggestive  of  alligator  skin  is 
a  watered  armure,  which  in  a  certain  sample  intermingles  black 
and  heliotrope.  Drawing-room,  reception  and  other  dressy 
gowns  may  be  fashioned  from  such  materials. 

Two-toned  checked  moire  velours  is  a  frequent  choice  for 
church  and  visiting  gowns.  Interlinked  groups  of  gold  cres¬ 
cents  shine  through  the  cords  of  a  black  moire  velours.  The 
surface  of  another  is  punctured  with  electric-blue  pin  points. 
Red  metal  threads  look  like  lines  of  flame  between  the  cords  of 
a  third  sample  of  black  moire  velours.  Skirts  of  such  a  mate¬ 
rial  may  be  accompanied  by  coats  of  black  velvet  made  up  with 
ornamental  fronts  of  lace  or  of  fancy  velvet.  The  fancy  velvet  is 
new  and  sumptuous.  All  sorts  of  black  velvet  figures  stand  in 
relief  upon  grounds  of  satin,  taffeta  and  fancy  silk.  A  national 
blue  taffeta  ground  bears  a  shaded  green  corded  silk  floral  device, 
which  is  outlined  with  black  velvet.  The  artistic  beauty  of  this 
specimen  will  compel  the  admiration  of  the  most  fastidious.  The 
variegated  colors  in  a  warp-printed  taffeta  ground  sift  through 
a  conventional  design  in  black  velvet,  with  fine  effect. 

Shaded  taffetas  form  favorable  grounds  for  black  velvet  designs. 
Black  velvet  ovals  are  effectively  shown  against  a  French-gray 
satin  ground.  These  fancy  velvets  will  be  much  used  for  com¬ 
binations  with  silks,  as  well  as  for  entire  garments.  Opera  wraps 
will  often  be  made  of  these  materials  and  lined  with  a  heavily 
corded  watered  silk,  which  is  shown  in  a  variety  of  colors  and 
is  woven  with  a  camel’s-hair  back.  Interlining  may  be  dispensed 
with  when  such  linings  are  used.  They  are  likewise  available 
for  street  capes  of  velvet  and  other  materials.  The  woman 
who  has  a  proper  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  will  be  as  care¬ 
ful  in  the  selection  of  linings  as  of  the  outside  materials. 


WITH  OUR  COMPLIMENTS.— Always  an  interesting  and 
useful  publication,  our  WINTER  HOLIDAY  SOUVENIR  for 
'1896-’97,  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  previously  issued. 
It  has  been  enlarged  to  eighty  pages  and  enclosed  in  a  hand¬ 
some  cover  printed  in  colors.  It  will  be  presented  with  our  com¬ 
pliments  to  any  person  applying  at  one  of  our  offices  or 
agencies,  or  sending  us  five  cents  to  prepay  the  postage.  If 
the  agent  to  whom  you  apply  should  not  have  any  of  the 
Souvenirs  in  stock,  he  will  be  pleased  to  order  one  for  you.  It 
•illustrates  hundreds  of  articles  suitable  for  holiday  presents  for 
persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  which  may  be  readily  and 
•cheaply  made  up  at  home  from  the  patterns  we  supply.  In 
addition,  it  includes  much  reading  matter  of  a  general  and 
literary  character,  Christmas  stories,  poems  and  carols,  menus 


for  the  Christmas  dinner,  formulas  for  making  perfumes  and 
beverages,  selections  for  recitation,  conundrums,  a  calendar  for 
1897  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  things  worth  mentioning. 

HEALTH:  HOW  TO  BE  WELL  AND  LIVE  LONG.— 
The  special  mission  of  this  pamphlet  is  fully  indicated  by  its 
sub-title.  Rational  personal  care  of  one’s  natural  physical  con¬ 
dition,  without  the  aid  of  drugs  and  medicines,  except  when 
the  latter  are  absolutely  necessary,  are  two  of  the  many  strong 
points  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  pamphlet.  Every  chapter 
is  valuable  to  every  reader  of  it;  and  a  perusal  of  the  entire 
collection,  with  an  adoption  of  its  suggestions,  is  almost  an 
assurance  of  an  agreeable,  green  old  age.  Price,  6d.  (by  post, 
7|d.)  or  15  cents  per  Copy. 
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SEASONABLE  T^IA7\INGS. 


The  jacket  idea  dominates  in  modes.  This  picturesque  ac¬ 
cessory  rounds  away  or  falls  squarely  over  a  bodice  and  must 
needs  be  trimmed  the  better  to  accentuate  its  importance. 
When  not  forming  a  separate  garment,  the  jacket  is  simulated 
by  garniture,  almost  every  variety  of  which  lends  itself  to  this 
pleasing  adjustment.  If  the  coloring  of  textiles  is  subdued,  it 
is  left  to  the  trimming  to  gratify  the  prevailing  fancy  for  gay 
effects.  Even  black  braid  trimmings  are  not  infrequently  en¬ 
crusted  with  jewels  or  mixed  with  colored  or  metal  braids.  The 
jet  passementeries,  though  liueless,  emit  a  sort  of  dim  radiance, 
so  sharply  cut  are  the  facets  with  which  these  trimmings  bristle. 
Then  there  are  the  various  jewelled  trimmings  made  ou  such 
delicate  supports  as  chiffon  or  mousseline  de  sole ,  and  emulating 
Ofiental  embroideries  in  their  wealth  of  rich  coloring. 

Even  laces  are  influenced  by  this  caprice  for  bright  effects, 
and  the  glint  of  gold  is  in  evidence  in  many  of  the  novelties. 
Gold  flowers  are  appliqueed  upon  point  Venise  foundations  in  a 
lace  that  is  offered  in  bands  and  also  in  the  piece.  Then  there 
are  Irish  applique  laces  in  wheel  and  other  patterns  glistening 
with  gold  dots.  Gold  threads  outline  some  of  the  patterns 
effectively.  Gold  gauze  sustains  other  laces  of  the  Irish  point 
variety.  Heavy  laces  are  extensively  used,  popular  among 
them  being  point  Yenise,  Carrickmacross,  Irish  crochet,  and  a 
host  of  novelties  imitating  the  Irish  laces. 

Round,  square  and  oval  motifs  are  displayed  in  a  heavy 
novelty  lace.  The  design  is  floral,  and  pale  blue,  pink,  helio¬ 
trope  and  cream  are  assembled  in  it.  These  conceits  aie 
applied  on  vests,  revers,  cuffs  or  jacket  fronts,  with  much  suc¬ 
cess.  Straps  of  cream  point  Yenise  lace  with  several  pendants 
at  each  end  are  favored  for  application  across  the  shoulders  or 
over  the  puffs  of  sleeves. 

Net  bands  support  raised  flowers  cut  from  chiffon  or  'mousse¬ 
line  and  outlined  with  white  silk.  Roses  with  petals  like  those 
of  the  living  flower  are  made  upon  these  bands,  with  beautiful 
results.  Linen  canvas  is  incorporated  in  other  heavy  laces  of 
the  Irish  applique  sort.  These  recall  the  linen  batiste  laces  so 
popular  during  the  Summer.  A  very  dark  tan  is  now  shown 
in  point  Yenise  laces,  and  cream  and  ecru  tones  are  abiding. 

Maltese  lace,  a  heavy  linen,  hand-made  lace  much  used  many 
years  ago,  is  renewing  its  vogue  and  will  no  doubt  be  adopted 
with  readiness  by  those  who  appreciate  the  beauty  of  real  lace. 
Lierre  and  point  applique  laces  are  the  favorite  soft  laces  em¬ 
ployed  for  jabots,  stock  frills,  wrist  ruffles  and  for  like  flowing 
effects.  Renaissance  lace  remains  popular.  It  is  often  mounted 
on  white  satin,  accessories  of  that  material  being  modish. 

Among  black  laces  the  real  guipure  is  worn  and  so  is  a  heavy 
silk  point  Yenise  lace.  Black  net,  accordion-plaited  and  run 
with  lines  of  black  silk,  is  used  upon  skirts  in  one,  two,  and 
sometimes  three  frills,  and  on  bodices  in  divers  dispositions. 

The  height  of  elegance  is  reached  in  the  simultaneous  use  of 
lace  and  fur  bands,  present  fashions  offering  ample  opportunity 
for  this  peculiar  combination.  Chinchilla,  otter,  mink  tail  and 
Persian  lamb  fur  bands  are  vastly  fashionable  upon  cloth  and 
other  woollen  fabrics.  Persian  lamb  bands  and  cream  Irish  point 
applique  lace  threaded  with  gold  combine  to  adorn  a  visiting 
costume  of  coarse-meshed  royal-purple  canvas  made  up  over 
black-and-purple  glace  taffeta,  which  is  otherwise  employed  in 
the  making.  The  gored  skirt  is  made  separate  from  its  silken 
lining,  save  at  the  belt,  and  hangs  over  it  in  deep  flutes  at  the 
back  and  in  slighter  ripples  at  the  sides.  At  the  foot  the  skirt 
is  banded  with  fur,  the  glossy  black  of  which  harmonizes  well 
with  the  rich-hued  textile.  The  basque  has  a  close-fitting  back 
and  rounding  bolero  fronts  opening  over  a  full  front  of  lace,  fur 
bordering  the  jaunty  jacket-fronts.  A  folded  bodice  girdle  of 
silk  swathes  the  figure.  The  girdle  is  deep  at  the  front  and  nar¬ 
row  towards  the  back,  where  it  is  finished  with  a  spread  bow. 
A  crush  stock  of  silk  is  also  finished  with  a  bow  among  the 
loops  of  which  are  cunningly  twisted  bands  of  fur.  The  mut¬ 
ton-leg  sleeves  are  encircled  at  the  wrists  with  fur.  A  felt  turban 
matching  the  canvas  and  trimmed  with  lace  and  Persian  lamb 
bands  and  heads,  white  glace  gloves  with  black  stitching  and 
a  large  muff  of  Persian  lamb  perfect  a  chic  ensemble. 

Chenille  bands  uniting  blue  and  green  and  enlivened  with 
strings  of  jet  cabochons  are  dressy  for  cloth  gowns.  Gold  threads 
are  woven  in  a  green-and-blue  moss  band,  and  in  a  slender  gold 
band  is  worked  a  design  in  black  chenille,  gold  beads  being  set 


here  and  there  upon  the  band.  In  a  zigzag  trimming  a  tasteful' 
effect  is  carried  out  in  blue,  red,  brown  and  green  soutache 
braid,  a  scroll  of  jet  cabochons  being  introduced  with  the  effect 
of  an  insertion.  A  green-and-blue  soutache  loop  trimming 
belonging  to  the  same  family  is  studded  with  light-green  polished 
stones  fixed  in  gilt  settings.  At  one  edge  is  a  trefoil  decoration 
made  with  fine  black  silk  braid.  Persian  colors  are  mingled 
in  another  braid  loop  trimming  and  jet  stones  are  scattered  over 
the  band.  Yet  another  unites  silver  braid  and  green  silk  cord.. 
A  jacket  effect  may  be  arranged  with  any  of  these  trimmings  ; 
upon  a  skirt  the  band  may  be  applied  at  about  hem  depth  from 
the  bottom  or  down  the  side-front  seams.  Wide,  white  cloth 
bands  and  edgings  are  embroidered  in  open  conventional  pat¬ 
terns  with  red  or  blue  silk  and  are  devoted  to  many  purposes. 

A  variety  of  garnitures  is  shown  for  the  adornment  of  plainly- 
fashioned  bodices.  Thus,  there  are  velvet  revers  in  brown, 
blue  and  green,  decorated  with  geometrical  figures  cut  from 
white  cloth  and  sewed  on  with  short  brown  silk  stitches,  steel 
beads  being  liberally  scattered  upon  the  cloth  figures. 

Ceintures  of  black  velvet  ribbon  about  three  inches  deep  are 
embellished  with  polished  green  stones,  dark-red  stones  (known 
as  brick)  wrought  with  gold  carvings,  jet  cabochons  and  a 
tracery  design  done  with  fine  chenille.  Upon  another  black 
velvet  belt  green  and  blue  beads  produce  a  plaid  effect.  The- 
decorations  upon  these  belts  are  just  long  enough  to  encircle  the 
waist,  enough  of  the  ribbon  being  allowed  at  each  end  to  form 
a  bow.  Such  a  ceinture  could  be  worn  over  a  bodice  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  bolero  jacket  of  black  net  enriched  with  jet  beads  and 
cabochons.  The  front  of  this  jacket  is  disposed  in  a  jabot  at 
the  top,  with  pointed  lower  corners  and  shoulder  and  under-arm 
pieces.  Another  style  of  jacket  is  trimmed  at  the  top  with  jet 
passementerie,  from  which  depends  a  series  of  cut-bead  chains. 
A  jet  passementerie  bodice  is  made  with  shoulder  straps  back 
and  front,  a  large  jet  buckle  being  set  on  the  shoulder.  Jet  ball 
fringe  falls  from  the  bodice  and  long  jet  tassels  finish  the  straps. 
A  bodice  girdle  of  jet  passementerie  defines  acute  points  at  top 
and  bottom ;  the  front  is  laced  to  the  sides  with  jet-tasseled  silk 
laces.  The  girdle  may  thus  be  regulated  to  fit  a  waist  of  any 
size.  A  yoke  and  epaulette  garniture  of  gold  cloth  is  covered 
with  black  point  d’esprit  net  and  jet  fringe  falls  from  the  edge. 

Exaggerated  scrolls  of  jet  passementerie  thickly  studded  with 
jet  stones  of  various  outlines  are  employed  on  the  fronts  of 
waists  to  produce  jacket  effects.  Girdles  may  be  used  with 
these  decorations.  Smaller  scrolls  of  jet  may  follow  the  edges 
of  jackets,  which  may  be  cut  out  in  the  outline  of  the  trimming. 

Velvet  coats,  now  in  high  favor,  are  treated  to  jet  and  lace 
trimmings,  the  latter  being  in  request  when  black-and-white 
combinations  are  desired.  In  a  black  velvet  coat  a  full  front  of 
white  satin  may  be  covered  with  jetted  black  net  or  embroidered 
black  chiffon  and  the  revers  and  cuffs  may  accord  with  the  vest. 

Highly  artistic  are  the  chiffon  and  mousseline  bands  resplen¬ 
dent  with  jewel  and  bead  embroideries.  The  simpler  kinds  are 
wrought  with  colored  silk  floral  devices  and  veined  with  gold 
thread,  or  stippled  with  beads  or  cup-shaped  spangles.  A  very 
wide  band  of  white  mousseline  de  soie,  with  pale  yellow,  green  and 
pink  floral  embroideries  and  a  sprinkling  of  pearl  beads  and 
Rhinestones  set  on  tiny  black  spangles,  which  intensify  their 
brilliance,  was  used  with  white  point  applique  lace  in  the  decor¬ 
ation  of  an  evening  gown  made  of  white  moire  antique  fagonne 
and  light -green  velvet.  The  dress  is  cut  en  princesse.  Above 
the  line  of  the  waist  its  fit  is  accurate  and  below  it  flares  in 
rolling  folds,  the  greatest  fulness  being  at  the  back.  The  neck 
is  cut  square  and  revers  of  velvet  roll  away  from  it  at  back  and 
front,  contributing  a  charming  note  of  color.  A  puff  ornament 
of  the  material  crosses  the  front  above  a  Bertha  frill  of  lace, 
which  falls  over  short  puff  sleeves  and  also  over  the  embroidered 
band  of  chiffon  that  covers  the  entire  front-gore.  Such  a  gown 
would  best  suit  a  matron,  though  the  style  could  be  evolved  for 
a  very  youthful  wearer  from  some  simpler  fabric  and  adorned 
with  lace  and  pearl  trimming. 

Floral  designs  of  black  chiffon  are  applied  upon  white  chiffon 
bands,  fine  steel  beads  outlining  the  flowers,  tiny  jet  cabochons 
being  sprinkled  like  seeds  upon  the  white  chiffon. 

There  is  practically  no  end  to  the  beautiful  effects  carried  out 
with  mock  jewels  upon  diaphanous  textiles,  which,  take  the  tone- 
of  the  fabric  upon  which  they  are  applied.. 
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A  AOtHEI^-GOOSE  PAINTY 


As  Bert,  was 
to  be  seven  on 
his  next  birth¬ 
day,  he  had  in¬ 
formed  me  in 
his  usual  impe¬ 
rious  way  that 
he  thought  it 
high  time  a 
change  was 
made  in  the 
style  of  his 
birthday  party. 
He  wanted 
something 
“quite  differ¬ 
ent”  from  usual. 

As  Bert  was 
himself  ‘  ‘  quite 
different”  from 
other  small 
boys,  I  agreed 
with  him  and 
promised  that  he 
should  have  a 
“quite  differ¬ 
ent”  party  this 
year,  and  this  is 
what  came  of  it. 

The  invita¬ 
tions,  twenty- 
live  in  number, 


postscript :  “  Please  take  a  character.” 

The  twelfth  of  Februarjr  arrived,  bright,  clear  and  cold,  but 
Bert’s  guests  evidently  cared  not  a  whit  for  tingling  toes  and 
fingers,  since  every  one  of  the  twenty-five  came. 

Bert  had  chosen  to  be  “  Tommy  Tucker,”  doubtless  because 
he  was  so  fond  of  “  singing  for  his  supper” — and  for  everything 
else.  He  had  very  rudimentary  notions  of  either  time  or  tune, 
but  that  wTas  a  mere  detail  to  Bert — if  not  to  the  rest  of  us. 
His  big  brother,  Roy,  was  “Jack,”  “’cause,”  he  explained, 
“  Ethel,  my  dear,  can  be  ‘  Jill,’  and  wTe  can  hold  on  to  the  same 
pail.”  The  brown-paper  plaster  that  adorned  Roy’s  forehead 
detracted  somewhat  from  his  lover-like  appearance,  but  he  bore 
it  with  a  true  swain’s  devotion,  and  as  “Jill”  was  the  first  to 
arrive,  she  comforted  him.  Her  little  flower  face  peeped  out 
from  her  checked  silk  sun-bonnet  softened  by  dainty  frills  of 
lace.  She  tended  that  plaster  all  the  evening. 

Then  the  other  guests  came  in  squads  and  platoons.  There 
were  three  “  Boy  Blues”  and  three'1*  Miss  Muffetts  ”  in  the  dress¬ 
ing-rooms  at  once,  but  they  were  all  so  different  that  it  made 
the  more  fun ;  and  Aunt  Belle,  who  in  quaint  costume  with  a 
huge  black-bird  perched  upon  her  shoulder  officiated  as  *  *  Maid 
in  the  Kitchen,”  was  kept  busy  enough  helping  Maggie  “hang 
up  clothes.” 

The  “  Queen  of  Hearts,”  with  fifty  blood-red  hearts  decorating 
her  small  person,  made  a  decided  sensation.  The  oldest  “  Boy 
Blue”  became  her  devoted  slave  upon  the  instant,  and  things 
were  beginning  to  look  serious  when  the  arrival  of  “Bobby 
Shaftoe  ”  diverted  her  attention  and  poor  “Boy  Blue’s”  nose 
was  put  out  of  joint. 

“  Bobby  Shaftoe”  presented  his  card  at  the  door  with  a  rare 
smile,  and  then  began  “  combing  down  his  yellow  hair  ”  in  such 
a  nonchalant  way  that  even  the  “Queen”  was  impressed,  and 
“  little  Bo  Peep  ”  confided  to  “  Blue  Bird,”  in  a  stage  whisper, 
of  course,  her  belief  that  “he  wTas  her  love  forever  more.” 
That  made  “  Little  Red  Riding  Hood”  pale  with  envjq  for 
“Bobby”  was  her  own  particular  sweetness,  but  “Johnny 
Green  ”  came  dancing  gayly  in  just  then,  and  every  one  had  to 
laugh  at  his  wild  efforts  to  keep  his  little  silver  bell  tinkling, 


and  his  very  large  stuffed  pussy  cat  swinging  at  the  same  time. 

“Mistress  Mary”  was  “quite  contrary”  as  usual,  especially 
when  “  Georgie  Porgie”  tried  to  kiss  her,  but  that  delicate 
attention  be  paid  to  all  the  girls,  and  contrary  to  the  book,  not 
one  of  them  “  cried,”  most  of  them  seeming  rather  to  like  it. 

“  Jack  Horner”  became  a  favorite  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  his  “Christmas  pie”  was  a  really-truly  mince,  and  the 
number  of  times  that  young  man  retired  to  a  corner  with  a 
pretty  girl  to  “  pull  out  a  plum”  was  surprising. 

Demure  little  “Nancy  Etticote,”  with  her  red-gold  curls 
twisted  into  an  imposing  Psyche  knot  on  the  top  of  her  head, 
the  bright  ends  flashing  up  like  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  her 
white  gown  falling  in  soft,  clinging  folds  from  throat  to  tiny  feet, 
was  quite  the  belle  of  the  evening.  “  Simple  Simon”  was  bright 
enough  to  recognize  her  eminence,  and  offered  to  let  her  fish  in 
his  pail  at  once,  but  she  was  more  drawn  towmrd  “Tom,  the 
Piper’s  Son,”  and  his  chocolate  pig,  which  she  -was  allowed  to 
nibble,  while  he  played  on  his  pipe  for  them  to  dance. 

“Peter,  Pumpkin-Eater”  was  so  late  in  arriving  that  there 
was  barely  time  to  introduce  his  (wax-doll)  “  wife,”  whom  he 
drew  in  a  pumpkin-shell  chariot,  before  the  march  to  supper 
began,  led  by  “Tommy  Tucker”  and  “Miss  Etticote,”  the 
former  as  usual  singing  with  all  his  might  to  the  accompaniment 
of  “Mistress  Mary’s”  bells. 

Of  course,  it  was  a  real  Mother  Goose  supper,  with  piles  of 
“white  bread  and  butter”  which  “Tommy  Tucker”  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  help  pass.  And  there  were  real  “hot-cross  buns” 
too.  “  Tom,  the  Piper’s  Son,”  dispensed  pink  slices  of  ham, 
in  lieu  of  his  stolen  pig,  while  the  “  Queen”  smiled  above  her 
plate  of  tarts  as  serenely  as  if  she  had  been  the  cook  herself.  A 
generous  supply  of  candied  plums  gave  “Jack”  a  second  chance 
to  become  a  favorite.  “Jack  and  Jill  ”  wanted  to  serve  ice 
water  from  their  pail,  but  the  result  was  a  little  too  sloppy.  As 
it  was  not  June,  the  “strawberries  and  cream”  promised  to 
“Curly  Locks”  were  not  forthcoming,  strawberry  ice  cream 
taking  its  place  acceptably  accompanied  by  “  pat-a-cakes  ”  that 
the  “  Baker  Man  ”  had  been  making  on  purpose  for  this  occasion. 

At  a  signal  from  “Mother  Goose”  “Boy  Blue”  gave  a  blast 
on  his  horn,  whereat  everybody  trooped  upstairs  into  the  parlor. 
Curtains  were  drawn  across  the  doorway  leading  into  the 
library,  and  the  children  formed  a  mystified  circle  awaiting 
developments.  In  a  moment  the  tinkle  of  a  bell  was  heard, 
then  such  a  loud  “  quack”  that  everyone  jumped,  and  “Nancy 
Etticote”  would  have  tumbled  over  had  it  not  been  for  “Boy 
Blue’s”  supporting  arms.  The  curtains  parted,  and  there  was 
a  big  nest  with  a  monstrous  goose  sitting  upon  it.  Why,  its 
neck  alone  was  as  long  as  papa’s  arm.  “Mother  Goose”  made 
a  very  funny  speech  which  set  all  the  children  laughing,  and 
then  they  were  told  to  ask  questions  of  her  goose,  for,  of  course, 
she  was  a  very  wise  old  goose  by  this  time  and  would  quack 
twice  for  “  Yes,”  and  once  for  “  No.” 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  repeat  the  absurd  questions  those  chil¬ 
dren  asked.  They  even  puzzled  that  wise  old  fowl  so  that 
she  began  to  yawn  and  pick  at  herself,  in  a  very  tired  way. 
Then  “  Mother  Goose’’  said  that  if  she  could  manage  to  lay 
some  “  golden  eggs  ”  for  the  children,  she  would  be  allowed  to 
retire.  Thereupon  a  funny  thing  happened.  The  goose  thrust 
her  long  bill  down  into  the  nest,  and  every  time  she  lifted  it  up 
it  held  a  “  golden  egg.”  Fascinating  eggs  they  were,  too,  for 
every  one  turned  out  to  be  an  appropriate  favor  for  some  one 
present,  all  wrapped  in  gold  paper. 

Then,  whisk,  the  curtains  closed,  but  in  less  than  a  minute 
they  parted  again,  and  what  a  rush  those  children  made  for 
that  goose  !  But  it  had  disappeared  entirely  and  in  its  place 
there  was  papa,  looking  very  red  and  rumpled.  He  helped  in  the 
search  for  the  goose,  but  if  you  will  believe  it,  from  that  day  to 
this  none  of  those  children,  not  even  “Tommy”  himself,  knows 
where  that  goose  went.  “Tommy”  declares  that  there  is 
nothing  quite  so  fine  as  a  “Mother  Goose  Party,”  and  wants  one 
every  year,  but  then  I  answer  “it  wouldn’t  be  different  any 
more.”  MARIE  GLODEN. 


THE  HOME  is  an  attractive  pamphlet  containing  experienced 
advice  upon  the  selection  of  a  Residence,  Sanitation,  Renovation, 
Furnishing,  Upholstering,  Table  Service,  Carving,  House  Clean¬ 


ing,  The  Repairing  of  China,  Preservation  of  Furs,  The  Cleaning 
of  Laces,  Feathers  and  Gloves,  and  a  variety  of  facts  helpful  to  the 
housekeeper.  Price,  Is.  (by  post,  Is.  2d.)  or  25  cents  per  Copy. 
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PORTIERE  OR  CURTAIN  IN  MODERN  LACE. 

Figures  Nos.  1  and  2. — Portieres,  or  curtains  intended  for 
■windows,  and  draperies  for  canopy-beds,  etc.,  are  very  popular 
when  decorated  and  made  up  as  represented.  Coarse,  strong 
net,  made  expressly  for  such  purposes  forms  the  foundation  of 
the  curtain,  and  the  decorations  are  formed  of  Battenburg  lace 
braids  and  cord.  According  to  the  use  to  which  the  curtain  is 
to  be  put,  make  the  design  wide  or  narrow.  As  represented  in 
figure  No.  2,  the  design  is  about  half  size,  but  as  it  is  not  in¬ 
tricate,  anyone  competent  to  do  lace¬ 
making  will  be  able  to  enlarge  it  to 
any  size  desired.  This  could  easily 
be  accomplished  by  making  a  scollop 
for  the  edge  as  large  as  wished,  and 
then  fitting  the  design  to  it.  The  trial 
could  be  made  on  stiff  paper,  and  once 


vr-txt 


The  same  variety  of  picot  edged  braid  that  is  used  in  the 
design  is  also  used  to  border  the  scollops  at  the  bottom  of  the 
curtain. 

In  making  curtains  and  draperies  of  this  kind  the  net  and 
braid  may  be  chosen  to  suit  individual  taste.  Ecru  braid  upon 
white  net  is  a  fashionable  combination.  Deep  butter-colored 
braid  upon  white  or  ecru  net  is  another  very  popular  choice, 
while  ecru  braid  upon  ecru  net  is  quite  as  often  chosen. 

Linen  covered  rings,  ready  made,  may  be  purchased  at  a  pro¬ 
fessional  lace-maker’s  for  the  centers  of  the  blossoms.  They  will 


Figure  No.  1. — Portiere  or  Curtain 
Modern  Lace. 

correct,  or  satisfactory,  could  be  dupli¬ 
cated  to  form  a  section  of  two  or 
three  scollops  to  be  used  as  the  work¬ 
ing  design  under  the  net.  In  our  book 
on  Modern  Lace-Making,  price  2s.  or 
50  cents,  the  method  of  using  a  design 
is  fully  illustrated  and  explained.  In 
this  book  are  also  many  designs  suitable 
for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  stitelies  generally 
used  in  making  modern  lace. 

The  main  portion  of  the  portiere  is  covered  with  sprays 
of  blossoms  like  those  seen  in  the  border  arranged  on  stiff 
looking  cord  stems  with  foliage  at  either  end.  In  the  book 
just  mentioned  are  a  number  of  spray  designs  that  could  be  used 
in  making  a  curtain  like  the  one  here  illustrated. 


Figure  No.  2.— Design  for  Portiere  or  Curtain  in  Modern  Lace. 


pass 


through  the 


process  of  renovation  perfectly  unharmed 
and,  being  ready  made,  save  the  lace-maker  much  time  and 
trouble. 

For  the  information  contained  in  this  article,  thanks  are  due 
Miss  Sara  Hadley,  lace-maker,  923  Broadway,  New  York. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COLORED  MILLINERY  PLATE. 


Figure  No.  1.— Ladies’ 


Turban. — Green  and  tan  miroir 
velvet  are  united  in  this  turban. 
Impeyan  wings  are  effectively 
disposed  at  the  front,  their  bril¬ 
liant  color¬ 
ing  being 
supplement¬ 


ed  by  that  in  the  large  iridescent  ornament. 

Figuhe  No.  2. — Ladies’  Capote.  —  Beau¬ 
tiful  transitions  of  shading  are  seen  in 
this  bonnet  of  rich  green  velvet  embroidered  iii  iridescent 
effect.  Velvet  nasturtiums  are  massed  compactly  at  the  back, 

and  charming  grada¬ 


tions  of 
tints  are 
grette. 
tie-strings 


the  prevailing 
seen  in  the  ai- 
Velvet  ribbon 
are  bowed 
under  the  chin. 

Figure  No.  3. — Young 
Ladies’  Hat. — The  hat 
is  a  golden-brown  felt, 
the  brim  being  bordered 
with  velvet  of  a  darker 
shade,  velvet  roses  and  fancy  wdngs  adorning  it  tastefully. 

Figure  No.  4. — Ladies’  Large  Hat. — The  wide  brim  of  this 
felt  hat  is  not  severe,  as  it 
is  turned  against  the 
crown  at  the  back  and 
its  outer  edge  is  bound 
with  velvet.  Velvet  is 
laid  in  folds  about  the 
crown  and  it  is  plentifully 
garnished  with  plumes, 
a  Paradise  aigrette,  a 

bow  and  a  fancy  jet  ornament  giving  additional  decoration. 

Figure  No.  5. — Ladies’  Toque. — Two  colors  are  successfully 
combined  in  this  toque  and  a  profusion  of  plumes  toss  over  the 

crown,  a  jet  ornament 
giving  the  finishing  touch. 

Figure  No.  0. — Young 
Ladies’  Hat. — The  brim 
of  this  hat  shows  a  fancy 
chenille  braid  in  which 
violet  hues  are  combined, 
and  the  crush  crown  is  of  miroir  velvet  in  lighter  tints.  Curling 
black  ostrich  plumes  sweep  over  the  crown  and  bend  over  the 
brim,  and  Rhinestone  orna¬ 
ments  catch  the  velvet  crown 
in  front. 

Figure  No.  7. — Ladies’ 

Round  Hat. — Two  shades 
of  green  are  interwoven  in 
the  fancy  braid  composing 
this  hat.  Plain  velvet  and 
white  chiffon  surround  the 

crown,  and  a  paroquet  is  perched  at  the  left  of  the  center, 
its  vari-colored  plumage  adding  brilliancy  to  the  effect. 

STYLISH  WINTER  HATS  AND  BONNETS. 

(For  Illustrations  see  Pages  782  and  783.) 

Figure  A. —  Ladies’  French  Capote. — For  theatre,  concert 
and  evening  wear  generally  this  is  a  dainty  model  for  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Black  velvet  overlaid  with  gold  lace,  bird-of-paradise 
aigrettes,  rosettes  and  handsome  jewelled  ornaments  combine 
to  effect  this  delightful  result. 

Figure  B. — Ladies’  High-Crowned  Brack  Hat.  —  The 


broad  brim  of  this  stylish  velvet-covered  hat  sup¬ 
ports  a  profusion  of  ostrich  feathers  and  quills  at 
the  left  side  and  a  fan  trimming  of  velvet  glistening 
with  jet  ornaments  at  the  right  side.  All-black  hats 
continue  quite  as  stylish  as  those  into  which  colors 
enter. 

Figure  C. — Ladies’  High-Crowned  Hat. — The 
high-crowned  hat  is  prominent  in  millinery  this 
season.  The  shape  here  pictured  is  of  green  felt  trimmed  with  a 
profusion  of  black  feathers  and  supplemented  with  velvet  ribbon 
and  a  silver  buckle,  a  soft 
puffing  of  velvet  outlining  the 
brim. 

Figure  D.— Ladies’  Vel¬ 
vet  Hat. — This  is  a  stylish 
hat  to  complete  a  cloth,  vel¬ 
vet  or  silk  toilette.  Royal- 

purple  velvet  is  subdued  by  a  black  pcmpon,  coq  feathers  and 
quills,  and  flowers  droop  over  the  hair  from  each  side  of  the 
back. 

Figure  E.— Ladies’  Turban. — A  fancy  braid  is  shown  in 
this  turban,  quill  feathers,  coq  feathers  in  pompon  style  and 

velvet  combining  to  give  an  attractive 
ememble. 

Figure  F. — Y  oung  Ladies’  Win¬ 
ter  Hat. — Fur  outlines  the  brim  of 
this  hat,  a  style  not  too  severe  in  out¬ 
line  to  suit  a  pretty  face.  Velvet  is 
driped  over  the  crown,  a  loop  dec¬ 
oration  of  lace  is  it  the  left  side 
and  Rhinestone  ornaments  nestle  in  the  softly-crushed  velvet. 

Figure  G. — Ladies’  Felt  Hat.- -French  felt  in  a  rich  wine 
color  is  the  foundation  of  this  hat.  It  is  coquettishly  yoked  int 
front  and  shows  the  brim  turned  -well  against  the  crown  at  the 
back.  A  soft  puffing  of  velvet  outlines  the  brim  and  velvet  is 
banded  about  the  crown.  Shaded  wings,  each  secured  with  a 
jet  ornament  at  the  base,  spread  fan-like  above  the  crowm. 

Figure  H. — Ladies’  Felt  Hat. — Violet  felt  supports  the 
beautiful  arrangement  of  velvet  and  mottled  wings  that  give  a 
distinctive  style  to  this  hat,  the  jewelled  ornament  serving  as  a 
completion. 

Figure  I. — Ladies’  Turban. — A  fancy  chenille  braid  forms 
the  foundation  of  this  turban.  The 
brim  is  becomingly  outlined  with  two 
shades  of  velvet  softly  twisted.  A 
bird  wdth  its  stiff  wings  set  to  rise 
high  above  the  crown  is  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  and  stylish  adornment. 

Figure  J.  —  Ladies’  Turban. — 

Golden-brown  velvet  forms  the  basis 

of  this  turban,  which  has  a  moderately  high  crown  surrounded 
by  a  ruche  of  brown  ribbon  edged  with  yellow  velvet  and  is 
further  beautified  by  leaves  and  an  ornament. 

Figure  K. —  Ladies’  Turban. — A  chenille  braid  brim  in 
mixed  brown  unites  with  a  brown  velvet  crowm  in  this  jaunty 
turban.  At  the  left  side  the  braid  is  twisted  about  a  feather 
decoration  composed  of  coq  quills  and  a  stiff  aigrette,  the  black 
trimming  contrasting  stylishly  with  the  brown  in  the  hat. 

Figure  L. — Ladies’  High-Crowned  Hat. — The  black  chen¬ 
ille  braid  brim  of  this  hat  is  broad  and  at  the  back  it  is  tacked 
up  twice  against  the  velvet  crowm,  fans  of  white  chiffon  being 
fixed  in  the  recesses.  Two  row’s  of  white  velvet  ribbon  band 
the  crown  and  jet  ornaments  are  placed  at  the  left  side.  Black 
wings  provide  trimming  for  the  right  side. 

Figure  M. — Ladies’  Walking  Hat. — Two  mottled  quills 
are  thrust  under  the  ribbou  rosette  placed  over  the  ends  of  a 
ribbon  band  encircling  the  crown  of  this  black  felt  hat. 

Figure  N. — Young  Ladies’  Tam  O’Shanter  Cap. — A  full 
crown  of  garnet  felt  droops  over  a  brim  encircled  by  three  bands 
of  narrow  black  velvet.  A  broad  black  quid  with  Avliite 
mottlings  is  fastened  at  each  side  of  the  crown,  which  is  drawn 
dowm  and  tacked  to  the  brim  and  decorated  with  a  steel  orna¬ 
ment. 

Figure  O. — Ladies’  Walking  Hat. — Black  chenille  net  is 
drawn  over  the  rolling  brim  of  this  hat  and  black  velvet  ribbon 
bands  the  square  crown,  a  bow  of  the  ribbon  with  erect  loops 
of  hair  lace  over  white  ribbon  comprising  the  decoration. 
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Figure  P. — Ladies’  Alpine  Hat. — The  soft  gray  felt  in 
which  tliis  hat  is  shaped  is  favorable  to  the  trimming  of  black 
moire  taffeta  ribbon  that  bands  the  crown  and  is  arranged  in 
spread  loops  and  two  fans  at  the  left  side. 

Figure  Q. —  Ladies’  IIat.— A  turban  is  suggested  in  this 
shape,  which  is  covered  with  black  velvet  and  sustains  a  trim¬ 
ming  consisting  of  a  puffing  and  fan  of  black  velvet,  ostrich 
plumes  and  wings. 

Figure  R. — Young  Ladies’  Hat.  —  The  soft  crown  is  of 
brown  felt  and  the  rolled  brim  of  cloth,  machine-stitched  in 
several  rows.  Two  tall  black  quills  rise  aggressively  at  the 
left  side  toward  the  front  above  a  bow  of  black  satin  ribbon 
which  also  bands  the  crown. 

Figure  S. —  Ladies’  Hat. —  Black-and-white  is  the  combin¬ 
ation  used  in  this  hat.  The  brim  is  of  black  velvet  and  the 
crown  of  black-and-white  velvet,  against  which  are  arranged 
two  black-and-white  quills  upheld  by" a  pouf  of  black  velvet 

Figure  T. — Young  Ladies’  Hat.— This  stylish  hat  of  mauve 
felt  with  a  soft  crown  of  velvet  has  at  one  side  an  arrangement 
of  coq  feathers  cut  to  form  a  pompon  from  which  rise  full-length 
coq  feathers  that  curl  toward  the  back.  A  Rhinestone  ornament 
is  also  a  feature  of  the  decoration. 

Figure  U. — Ladies’  Bonnet. — A  refined  contrast  of  colors  is 
shown  in  this  bonnet,  which  is  of  deep  dove-gray  velvet  and 
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lighter  silk,  with  jewelled  ornaments  and  a  willowy  aigrette  for 
decoration. 

Millinery  Decorations. — Birds,  supplemented  by  the  grace¬ 
ful  tail-feathers  of  the  Paradise  bird,  by  curled  or  softly  droop¬ 
ing  coq  quills  or  by  their  own  wings,  are  perched  on  both  large 
and  small  hats  against  the  crowns  or  wherever  they  will  appear 
most  advantageously.  Some  are  simply  tacked  in  place,  while 
others  rest  in  a  nest  of  ribbon  bows,  made  usually  with  out¬ 
stretched  loops.  A  novel  arrangement  consists  of  erect  and 
spread  loops  with  broad  wings  enfolded  between  the  spread 
loops;  instead  of  the  usual  cross-piece,  there  is  a  soft  loop 
forming  the  center  of  the  bow.  A  more  compact  bow  bears  an 
arrow  of  brilliants,  which  glitter  upon  either  a  dark  or 
light  background  of  ribbon.  Paradise  aigrettes  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  exquisite  of  the  season’s  large  variety,  and  these  are 
always  added  with  happy  effect  upon  hat  or  bonnet.  They  are 
used  in  conjunction  with  a  fan-like  arrangement  of  velvet  and 
broad  fans  of  lace  in  one  of  the  month’s  decorations  which 
will  be  found  an  all-sufficient  trimming  for  any  style  of  hat. 
Again,  they  simply  turn  away  from  a  spangled  net  ornament  of 
artistic  design.  A  smart  trimming  for  the  side  of  a  walking 
hat  consists  of  a  large  velvet  rosette.  Upon  it  are  placed  a 
pair  of  tall  upright  quills  and  a  second  pair  of  crossed  ones 
rather  shorter  than  the  first. 


Winter  aillinei^Y. 


The  historic  Gainsborough,  that  most  charming  of  “picture” 
hats,  has  once  more  taken  its  place  among  current  modes.  To 
the  renaissance  of  this  fashion  is  due  also  a  return  of  the  long, 
waving  ostrich  plume,  the  invariable  adornment  of  the  Gains¬ 
borough.  This  style  furnishes  a  text  for  many  fashions,  and 
while  the  original  lines  are  of  necessity  preserved,  there  are 
modifications  to  suit  various  types. 

Medium  as  well  as  high  crowned  hats  prevail,  and  all  modes 
carry  a  weight  of  trimming.  Flowers  are  seen  on  Winter  hats 
and  are  even  associated  with  furs — inharmonious  as  such  a 
combination  seems.  Violets  in  their  natural  purple  and  roses 
of  velvet-and-satin  in  hues  unknown  to  Nature’s  floral  world  are 
favorites.  Foliage,  too,  is  much  in  request,  and  the  display  of 
plumage  is  extensive. 

A  tjqiical  Gainsborough  hat  of  black  velvet  laden  with  rich 
black  plumes  has  an  edge  finish  of  velvet  shirred  over  a  wire. 
Numerous  loops  of  black  taffeta  edged  with  narrow,  accordion- 
plaited  silk  are  disposed  at  back  and  front,  a  steel-and-gilt 
ornament  being  thrust  among  the  loops  in  front.  One  of  the 
plumes  rests  on  the  right  side  of  the  brim  and  two  others  are 
arranged  at  the  left  side  to  fall  over  the  brim  on  the  hair.  A 
short  velvet  bandeau  fixed  under  the  brim  at  the  left  side  causes 
it  to  stand  rather  high  at  that  point  and  to  droop  somewhat  at 
the  right  side.  A  large  rosette  of  taffeta,  also  with  plaitings  at 
the  edge,  is  placed  upon  the  bandeau. 

Another  Gainsborough  in  gray  felt— and  gray  is  one  of  the 
season’s  preferred  tones — is  bound  at  the  edge  of  the  brim  with 
gray  velvet,  a  frequent  finish  for  the  brims  of  large  hats.  One 
large  gray  plume  curls  about  the  crown  and  three  wave  grace¬ 
fully  at  the  left  side.  The  only  bit  of  color  which  animates  the 
ctiapeau  is  contributed  by  a  tuft  of  rose  moire  taffeta  ribbon 
loops  adjusted  at  the  back,  with  a  Rhinestone  pin  sparkling 
in  its  center. 

Not  a  vestige  of  bright  color  is  seen  in  a  high-crowned  hat  of 
gray  velvet,  yet  the  result  is  a  happy  one.  The  brim  is  broad  and 
drooping  in  front,  the  back  being  bent  up  to  display  a  rosette  of 
gray  moire  ribbon  supported  by  a  bandeau.  The  crown  is  high 
enough  to  sustain  a  galloon  embroidered  in  dark  and  light  gray 
metal  threads  and  two  doubled  frills  of  gray  velvet,  one  of  a 
light  and  the  other  of  a  dark  tone.  A  bunch  of  shaded  gray 
feathers  fixed  at  the  left  side  completes  the  trimming.  Such  a 
hat  could  appropriately  be  worn  with  a  costume  of  gray  drop 
d'ete. 

An  artistic  effect  is  achieved  in  the  arrangement  of  emerald- 
green  velvet  covering  a  broad-brimmed,  high-crowned  hat,  an 
appropriate  accompaniment  for  a  green  canvas  or  zibeline  gown, 
lhe  velvet  is  disposed  in  diminutive  puffs  over  the  entire  frame. 
A  trio  of  shaded  green-and-black  tips  bunched  with  a  green 
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Paradise  aigrette  is  placed  at  the  left  side,  green  and  white  roses 
being  clustered  at  the  base  of  the  plumage.  A  tuft  of  similar 
roses  is  set  at  the  back  and  another  adorns  a  bandeau  adjusted 
at  the  back  toward  the  left  side. 

This  season’s  turban — and  the  turban  is  a  perennial  mode — is 
a  counterpart  of  the  Russian  head-dress  of  this  character  and 
is  much  esteemed  for  its  dressy  effect.  The  medium-high  crown 
of  one  example  of  a  Russian  turban  is  indented  and  over  it  is 
tightly  drawn  Russian-green  velvet.  The  rather  deeply  rolled 
brim  is  covered  with  Persian  lamb  and  slashed  at  front  and 
back.  A  large  jet  and  Rhinestone  brooch  fastened  to  the  crown 
shows  through  the  opening  in  front.  At  the  left  side  are  two 
drooping  pompons  of  coq  feathers,  which  give  the  hat  a  dis¬ 
tinctively  Russian  air. 

A  brim  of  mink  is  united  with  a  crown  of  royal-purple  velvet 
in  another  Russian  turban.  Five  small  bows  of  velvet  are 
arranged,  ladder  like,  at  the  left  side;  mink  tails  are  cleverly 
twisted  about  the  bows  and  two  more  tails  fall  over  the  hair. 

A  more  compact  turban  than  the  Russian,  and  one  equally 
smart  of  aspect,  has  a  chinchilla  crown  and  a  brim  of  mixed 
gray  chenille-and-silk  braid,  the  latter  being  a  close  copy  of  the 
straw  braid  worn  in  Summer.  Cube-like  ornaments  of  riveted 
steel  are  fixed  at  intervals  on  the  brim.  Around  the  crown  is 
twisted  gray  velvet,  which  is  formed  in  a  knot  at  the  left  side  to 
uphold  a  bunch  of  gray  quills  touched  at  the  tips  with  white. 

Toques  have  entirely  supplanted  bonnets  for  theatre  wear. 
A  charming  example  of  this  style  has  a  soft  crown  of  chinchilla 
fur  and  a  triple-pointed  brim,  each  point  bearing  a  bunch  of 
violets.  At  the  left  side  height  is  given  by  two  very  Frenchy 
bows  of  violet  moire  taffeta  ribbon,  a  steel  ornament  encircling 
the  stems  of  the  bows.  The  bows  consist  each  of  several  erect 
loops  and  a  single  twist,  which  provides  a  sort  of  support  for 
the  loops.  They  are  graceful  and  artistic  and,  besides,  are 
easily  reproduced. 

Flowers  adorn  another  evening  toque  made  of  Nile-green 
velvet,  shirred  in  a  drooping  and  a  standing  frill  around  the 
brim.  In  front  is  a  bow  of  Nile-green  moire  taffeta  ribbon 
upholding  a  bunch  of  mauve  roses  and  buds  with  foliage.  At 
one  side  of  the  back  is  a  cluster  of  bows  and  at  the  other  roses 
without  leaves. 

Walking  hats  are  now  worn  upon  dressy  occasions.  Brown 
velvet  is  draped  over  the  brim  of  a  walking  hat  that  may  be 
donned  with  a  brown  velours  visiting  toilette.  Brown  felt 
forms  the  crown.  The  brim  is  veiled  with  lierre  lace  of  a  deep- 
cream  hue,  the  lace  falling  in  full  ends  at  the  back,  and  upon 
the  crown  is  fixed  an  impeyan  bird  and  the  black  tail  feathers 
of  a  bird  of  Paradise. 

Upon  an  exquisite  creation  in  royal- purple  chenille  braid 
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vivid  green  is  introduced,  with  striking  effect.  The  brim  droops 
in  front  and  against  the  crown  at  each  side  is  fastened  a  shaded 
green  parrot,  purple  roses  being  clustered  between  the  birds. 


At  the  back  a  large  white  fluffy 
aigrette  is  reared  above  a  spread 
bow  of  green  taffeta  having 
pointed  ends,  the  bow  being 
placed  against  the  upturned 
brim.  The  combination  is  un¬ 
usually  tasteful. 

An  evening  toque  in  which 
leaves  are  conspicuously  used 
has  a  star-shaped  brim, the  points 
holding  violets.  The  crown  is 
covered  with  bright  green  vel¬ 
vet  foliage  and  at  each  side  is  a 
bow  of  rose-pink  velvet  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  loop  and  pointed  end. 

Fluffy  frills  of  chiffon  or  silk 
with  velvet-bound  edges  supply 
fashionable  trimming  for  hats. 

A  very  charming  hat  of  tan  felt 
is  trimmed  about  its  high  crown 
with  a  frill  of  crimped  accor¬ 
dion-plaited  white  chiffon  edged 
with  narrow  black  velvet  ribbon. 

At  the  left  side  waves  a  black 
Paradise  aigrette,  and  under 
the  brim,  which  is  bent  up  at 
the  back,  is  a  chiffon  frill  that 
hangs  on  the  coiffure.  A  hat  of 
this  character  appeals  especially 
to  women  of  modest  taste. 

Another  hat  bearing  a  fluffy 
decoration  is  of  green  felt.  A 
ruche  of  green-and-white  shaded 
taffeta  bound  with  black  velvet 
stands  about  the  crown,  being 
made  in  a  succession  of  loops 
and  pointed  ends  instead  of 
the  conventional  box-plaits.  A 
black  velvet  bow  holds  a  cluster 
of  black  cog  feathers  rimmed 
with  green,  and  a  bunch  of  black 

velvet  loops  is  arranged  on  a  bandeau  at  the  back. 

Brown  miroir  velvet  covers  a  large  hat.  Two  doubled 
frills  start  from  the  top  of  the  crown  and  at  the  left  side 
three  brown  tips  serve  as  a  charming  background  for  a 
bunch  of  violets  tied  high  up  among  the  tips,  the  stems 
being  conspicuously  displayed.  Under  the  brim  at  the 
back  is  fastened  a  brown  ribbon  rosette  in  the  heart  of 
which  sparkles  a  Rhinestone  pin. 

A  stylish  hat  of  green  velvet  has  a  boat-shaped  crown 
that  is  nearly  concealed  by  a  ruche-like  arrangement  of 
tiny  black  tips,  a  shaded  green  Paradise  aigrette  break¬ 
ing  the  continuity  of  the  trimming  at  the  left  side.  The 
brim  is  reversed  at  the  back  and  against  it  are  set  three 
black  tulle  rosettes. 

A  fitting  accompaniment  for  a  tailor-finishea  gown  of 
cloth  or  drap  d'ete  is  a  black  felt  walking-hat.  A  veil 
of  cream  lace  is  draped  over  the  broad  brim  and  finished  in  a 
bow  at  the  back,  a  bow  of  black  satin  ribbon  being  disposed  on 
the  brim.  At  the  left  side  a  bunch  of  black  quills  tipped  with 


white  rests  on  a  black  satin  bow.  The  veil  worn  with  this  hat 
might  be  either  of  white  lace  or  black  net  covered  with  fine  dot¬ 
ted  white  net  and  edged  with  a  white  frill  embroidered  with 
black. 

Veils  with  frills  figure  among  the  novelties.  Fine  Tuxedo 
net  veils  with  exaggerated  black  silk  dots  will  mask  many  fair 
faces  this  Winter.  These  veils  are  worn  very  loosely  with  large 
hats  and  are  unusually  becoming. 

The  Napoleon  shape  has  become  a  standard,  and,  like  all  such 
models,  reappears  from  time  to  time  slightly  modified.  A  stylish 
Napoleon  hat  that  may  surmount  a  youthful  head  becomingly 
is  shaped  in  black  chenille  braid,  which  exerts  as  softening  an 
influence  as  velvet  upon  the  face.  At  the  right  side  glistens  a 
Rhinestone-and-emerald  brooch  and  at  the  left  several  loops  and 
pointed  ends  of  Cachemire  velvet  tower  above  a  rosette  of  the 
same.  The  ends  are  lined  with  yellow  satin  and  all  the  tree 
edges  of  the  velvet  are  bound  with  black  velvet.  A  black  veil 
with  small  chenille  dots  closely  sprinkled  upon  the  net  will  add 
to  the  stylish  appearance  of  the  wearer  of  such  a  hat. 

In  a  brown  felt  sailor  the  crown  is  moderately  high  and  the 

brim  rallier  broad  and  bound 
with  brown  velvet,  the  edge  of 
the  brim  rolling  slightly.  The 
crown  is  banded  with  white  taf¬ 
feta  ribbon  above  green  velvet, 
which  is  softly  draped  on  the 
brim  and  covered  with  cream 
lace  that  falls  in  tabs  at  the 
back.  At  the  right  side  of  the 
front  is  a  rosette  of  green  vel¬ 
vet  and  at  the  left  a  bunch  of 
brown  silk  roses,  above  which 
rise  black  quills  cut  in  points  at. 
the  top  and  edged  with  white. 
Under  the  brim  at  one  side  is. 
a  bow  of  white  taffeta  ribbon 
and  at  the  other  are  brown 
roses.  The  color  union  devel¬ 
oped  in  this  hat  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

It  is  not  imperative  that  the 
hat  should  exactly  match  the 
gown  it  is  destined  to  accom¬ 
pany,  but  it  should  bear  some 
relation  to  the  dress  in  one  or 
more  details.  Thus,  the  hat 


for  a  gray  or  brown  costume  may  be  of  either  of  those  tones, 
but  the  trimming  may  contrast  with  it ;  or  the  hat  may  be  black 
and  some  part  of  the  decoration  may  accord  with  the  gown- 
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GEF(AF(D’S  GIFT:  A  TALE  OF  GH^IStAAS. 

By  CHRISTIAN  REID,  Author  of  “The  Picture  of  Las  Cruces,”  “  The  Land  of  the  Sun,”  Etc. 


“  What  is  the  matter,  Gerard?  Why  do  you  hide  yourself 
from  everyone  in  this  way  ?  ” 

It  was  a  clear,  young  voice  that  asked  the  questions,  and  in 
the  half- open  library  door  stood  the  slim  figure  of  a  girl  whose 
short  dress  and  flowing  hair  indicated  that  she  had  not  yet 
passed  the  boundary  which  separates  childhood  from  woman¬ 
hood.  Outside  the  short  Winter  day  was  deepening  to  dusk, 
but  within  the  light  of  a  large  wood  fire  showed  the  pretty, 
bright  face  of  the  speaker  and  the  form  of  the  person  addressed. 
The  latter  was  a  young  man  who  sat  in  a  large,  leather-covered 
chair  gloomily  regarding  the  leaping  flames.  lie  looked  up 
with  a  slight  start. 

“  Is  that  you,  Nelly?”  he  said.  “  Nothing  is  the  matter  with 
me — why  should  you  think  so  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  so,  I  know  it,”  answered  Nelly,  coming  for¬ 
ward.  “  If  nothing  were  the  matter,  why  should  you  be  here 
alone  instead  of  with  the  rest  of  us  in  the  drawing-room?  We 
have  been  having  such  fun,  too !  Mr.  Winter  has  been  singing 
some  of  his  character  songs.” 

Even  by  the  firelight  it  was  evident  that  the  young  man’s  face 
darkened. 

“  I  care  nothing  for  such  buffoonery,”  he  said.  “  I,  for  one, 
must  beg  to  decline  flattering  Mr.  Winter’s  vanity.  It  has  food 
enough  already.” 

“  His  vanity  !  ”  repeated  Nelly.  “  But  it  isn’t  vain  to  be  kind 
and  obliging ;  and  we  begged  him  to  sing.  He  really  didn’t 
want  to,  for  he  and  Isabel  were  talking  in  the  bay-window.” 

Gerard  uttered  a  short,  harsh  laugh.  ‘‘Yes,”  he  said,  “  I  left 
them  there  an  hour — two  hours — ago.  It  was  certainly  very 
obliging  of  him  to  end  such  a  tete-a-tete  in  order  to  sing  for 
you.” 

“  It  was  obliging,”  reiterated  Nelly,  “but  he  is  always  that.” 
She  hesitated  a  minute  as  if  for  an  answer,  and  when  none  came, 
she  knelt  down  on  the  hearth-rug  by  the  young  man’s  side  and 
looked  into  the  moody  face  over  which  the  dickering  firelight 
played.  “  Why  do  you  dislike  Mr.  Winter  so  much,  Gerard?” 
she  asked.  “Everyone  else  likes  him.” 

“Yes,  everyone  else  certainly  likes  him,”  said  Gerard  in  a 
tone  of  sarcasm.  “The  whole  household  has  been  at  his  feet 
for  the  past  month,  and  one  person  does  more  than  like  him, 
Nelly,”  he  cried,  with  an  accent  of  pain  in  his  voice.  “  Don’t 
you  see  that  Isabel  Joves  him  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps  she  does,”  answered  Nelly  after  an  instant’s  pause. 
“  I  suppose  they  are  in  love  with  each  other.  But  then  you  see, 
Gerard  ” — in  a  tone  befitting  one  of  great  age  and  experience — 
“things  like  that  must  happen.  We  can’t  expect  to  keep  Isabel 
always.” 

“  No,”  said  Gerard  with  something  of  a  gasp,  “  we  can’t. 
But,  nevertheless,  I  hate — ah,  hate  is  too  weak  a  word  !■ — the 
man  who  has  taken  her  heart  and  her  interest  away  from  us 
and  will  soon  take  her.  I  cannot  stay  here  to  see  that,”  cried 
the  young  man,  starting  to  his  feet.  I  must  go  away — far 
away — the  farther  the  better.” 

Nelly  looked  up  at  him  with  wondering  eyes.  This  was  her 
first  knowledge  of  the  pain  and  passion  that  love  brings  in  its 
train.  To  her  childish  apprehension  it  had  seemed  all  sunshine 
— the  lovers  absorbed  in  each  other,  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
old  yet  ever  new  romance,  the  approving  parents  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  the  circle  of  sympathetic  relatives  and  friends.  And 
now  Gerard — who,  though  only  her  father’s  ward,  seemed  to 
them  all  like  a  son  of  the  house — startled  and  marred  the  har¬ 
mony  by  this  outburst  of  rage  and  grief.  But,  astonishing 
though  it  was,  even  Nelly  knew  enough  to  understand  what  it 
meant. 

“  Why,  you  must  be  in  love  with  Isabel  yourself !  ”  she  said 
in  amazement. 

“  In  love  with  her  !  ”  exclaimed  Gerard.  “I  would  die  for 
her — only  she  does  not  want  anything  that  I  can  give,  either  my 
life  or  my  death.”  He  laid  his  arms  upon  the  mantel,  which 
was  of  a  height  to  match  his  own,  and  rested  his  head  upon 
them.  The  attitude  expressed  all  the  despair  which  had  filled 
his  last  words.  It  impressed  Nelly  with  the  hopelessness  of  any 
attempt  at  consolation,  and  she  was  still  kneeling  silently  on  the 
hearth-rug  gazing  at  him  when  a  young  lady  came  softly  in 
and  crossed  the  floor.  As  she  drew  near  Nelly  looked  up  and 


was  about  to  speak,  but  a  motion  silenced  her  and  another 
directed  her  to  the  door.  For  once  she  was  obedient.  Surprised, 
almost  frightened  by  the  revelation  she  had  provoked,  she  was 
willing  enough  to  retreat,  and  springing  lightly  up  she  darted 
away,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 

The  slight  sound  thus  made  did  not  cause  Gerard  to  raise  his 
head,  so  the  new-comer  after  an  instant’s  hesitation  laid  her 
hand  on  his  arm. 

“You  are  mistaken,  Gerard,”  she  said  in  a  very  low  and 
sweet  voice.  “  I  want  much  that  you  can  give.” 

lie  lifted  his  head  with  a  violent  start  and  looked  at  her.  She 
stood  regarding  him  with  gentle  eyes  while  the  firelight  played 
over  her  slender  figure,  clad  in  some  soft,  shining  stuff  that  fell 
in  a  train  behind.  There  was  the  gleam  of  a  jewel  at  her  throat, 
and  her  dark  hair  was  piled  in  a  pretty  mass  on  top  of  her 
graceful  head.  Evidently  she  had  made  her  toilette  for  the 
evening,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  fairer  picture 
than  she  presented  to  the  passionate  eyes  that  looked  at  her. 

“  Isabel !  ”  cried  the  young  man.  “You  heard  me  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  she  answered,  “I  was  at  the  door — coming  in  to 
look  for  you — and  I  heard  you.  Oh,  Gerard,  how  could  you 
say  that  I  do  not  want  anything  you  can  give  !’’ 

“  I  thought  it  was  true,”  he  replied  sadly,  “  else  I  should  not 
have  said  it.  But  if  you  do,  if  you  do,  Isabel,  you  knowr  there 
is  nothing  of  mine  that  I  would  not  give  you.  My  heart  has 
been  yours  long,  long — but  you  do  not  care  for  that.  Would 
my  life  be  of  any  more  value  to  you  ?  If  so,  it  is  yours,  to  use, 
to  throw  away,  to  do  what  you  will  with!” 

“My  poor  boy,”  said  Isabel — for  although  they  were  of  the 
same  age,  he  seemed  no  more  than  a  boy  to  her— “  you  pain  me 
when  you  talk  so  wildly  !  Why  should  I  wish  to  use  or  throw 
away  your  life  ?  What  I  want  you  to  give  me  is  different  from 
that ;  it  is  your  affection,  your  trust  and  your  pardon—  if  you 
think  I  need  it.” 

“  For  what,  Isabel  ?  ” 

“  For  turning  away,  as  it  were,  from  this  dear  old  home  and 
all  who  are  within  it,  from  the  hearts  that  are  so  tender,  the  love 
that  has  been  so  kind,  to  give  my  own  heart  to — a  stranger. 
Oh,  Gerard  ” — she  clasped  her  hands  around  his  arm  as  he  was 
about  to  turn  away — “  stop  and  listen!  Stop  and  think!  Is 
it  my  fault,  or — his  ?  Could  we  help  loving  each  other  ?  My 
dear  brother — for  you  are  like  the  dearest  of  brothers  to  me — 
why  should  you  be  angry  and  jealous  over  this  which  is  no 
one’s  fault  and  which  will  not  make  me  care  the  less  for  you  ? 
Why  should  you  put  a  strain  of  bitterness  into  my  happiness  by 
isolating  and  estranging  yourself  from  us  all  ?  ” 

Many  expressions  passed  over  the  young  man’s  face  as  he 
stood  looking  down  at  her  while  she  clung  to  him  pouring  out 
these  words.  She  little  knew  how  the  sight  of  her  face,  the 
touch  of  her  hands,  thrilled  him  with  sharpest  longing  and  pain. 
They  had  been  his — that  lovely  face,  those  tender  hands — for 
many  a  long  day,  or,  at  least,  it  had  seemed  to  him  as  if  they 
were  his  ;  but  now  they  had  passed  far  beyond  his  reach,  even 
while  they  were  so  near.  To  see  her  die  could  not  have  been 
more  bitter,  he  thought,  than  to  hear  the  words  which  left  him 
no  faintest  thread  of  hope.  He  hardly  knew  how  to  answer 
her  appeal — for  what  did  it  prove  save  that  she  knew  nothing 
of  the  fire  that  filled  his  heart  ? 

“  I  see,”  he  said  at  last,  “  that  you  don’t  understand  anything 
of  what  I  feel  for  you.  Your  brother  might  be  jealous  to  see 
your  love  transferred  to  a  stranger ;  but  I  am  not  jealous  as 
your  brother.  I  am  jealous  as  a  man  who  loves  you  above 
everything  else  on  earth,  above  all  he  knows  or  can  imagine, 
who  would  die  to  win  or  to  serve  you,  but  who  cannot  pretend 
that  he  has  anything  but  love  for  you  and  hatred  for  the  man 
who  will  take  you  from  him.” 

“Gerard!”  She  shrank  a  little  at  the  passion  of  his  voice 
and  his  eyes.  “  If  you  knew  how  much  you  grieve  me - ” 

“  Why  should  it  matter  tome?”  he  asked  fiercely.  “Are 
you  not  killing  me  ?  Nay,  killing  would  be  merciful  compared 
to  wdiat  I  suffer.  And  your  grief  ” — he  gave  a  hitter  laugh — 
“there  will  be  no  pang  in  it  which  your  lover  cannot  cure  by  a 
word.  Go,  go  !  If  you  have  any  kindness,  leave  me  alone  !” 

He  turned,  flinging  his  arms  again  upon  the  mantel  and  bury¬ 
ing  his  face  in  them,  while  she  stood  pale  and  motionless  with 
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the  hands  that  had  fallen  from  his  arm  clasped  in  front  of 
her.  How  could  she  go  and  leave  him  in  such  a  mood?  It 
seemed  impossible,  the  more  impossible  that  her  influence  had 
always  been  the  chief  means  of  controlling  his  wayward  and 
passionate  disposition.  Was  this  influence  to  fail  now,  when 
there  was  most  need  of  it  ?  Purest  and  tenderest  pity  urged  her 
to  make  another  effort. 

“I  cannot,  I  will  not  leave  you  alone,”  she  said,  “but  if 
you  will  come  with  me — if  you  will  do  me  that  little  kindness, 
you  who  talk  of  giving  your  life  for  me — I  shall  be  very  happy  ! 
Will  you  not  give  me  this  pleasure?  Will  you  not  come  and  join 
us  ?  Remember  that  it  will  soon  be  Christmas,  the  season  of 
peace  and  good  will  !  How  can  we  have  peace  if  there  is  no 
good  will  in  your  heart  for  those  who  have  never  meant  to  cause 
you  an  instant’s  pain?” 

The  sweet  entreaty  of  her  tone  touched  him,  even  through 
the  passionate  misery  which  enveloped  him.  He  lifted  his  face 
and  looked  at  her  again,  with  infinite  sadness  in  his  eyes. 

“  1  know  that,”  he  said.  “You  have  never  meant  to  cause  me 
any  pain — nor  has  he,  I  suppose.  But  I  hate  him  nevertheless 
and  cannot  pretend  otherwise.  It  is  better  that  I  remain 
here,  and  it  is  better  also  that  you  should  go.  Your  presence 
tortures  me.  Go  to  your  happiness  and  k  leave  me  to  my 
misery  !” 

“  As  if  you  think  I  can  be  happy  when  you  are  miserable  !” 
she  said  with  a  quick  burst  of  tears. 

“  Isabel  1”  cried  the  young  man.  He  took  her  hand  and  kissed 
it,  begging  her  pardon  humbly.  “  I  am  a  selfish  brute  to  worry 
you,”  he  said.  “  I  will  do  whatever  you  wish.” 

“  You  will  join  us  then  and  not  stay  here  lonely  and  unhappy 
by  yourself,”  she  said.  “Ah,  Gerard,  if  you  care  for  me,  do 
you  not  wish  me  to  be  happy  ?  I  am  sure  you  do,  and  it  is 
only  because  you  do  not  know,  you  do  not  understand,  that  you 
feel  in  this  way.  You  think,  perhaps,  that  everything  might 
be  as  it  was  before,  if — Mr.  Winter  were  taken  out  of  my  life. 
But  you  are  mistaken.  All  my  happiness  now  is  bound  up  in 
him.” 

In  him — that  stranger  who  had  so  lately  entered  her  life  ! 
Surely  these  were  bitter  words  for  Gerard  to  hear,  as  they  have 
been  bitter  for  many  other  hearts  that  Love,  the  tyrant,  has 
bereft.  But  he  made  a  brave  effort  to  conquer,  or,  at  least,  to 
control,  the  feeling  which  almost  overpowered  him. 

“  You  are  right,”  he  said,  after  a  minute.  “  I  do  wish  you 
to  be  happy,  God  knows.  And  if— if  it  is  true  that  all  depends 
on  him — why,  then,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  submit,  even  if 
it  breaks  one’s  heart.” 

“  But  it  will  not,  Gerard,  it  will  not  1”  she  cried.  “  You  are 
so  young;  you  do  not  know  your  own  heart  yet.” 

“  I  am  a  little  older  than  you  are,  and  you  seem  to  think  you 
know  yours  very  well,”  he  answered.  “  Believe  it  or  not,  Isabel, 
all  the  heart  that  I  have  is  yours,  even  if  you  have  no  further 
use  for  it  than  to  tread  over  it,  ‘  to  the  life  made  for  you.’” 

“Don’t,”  she  said  with  a  little  shudder.  “  There  is  no  life 
that  I  would  go  to  if  I  had  to  tread  over  your  heart  to  gain  it.” 

“If  it  lies  in  your  path  what  else  can  you  do  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  And  I  would  not  have  you  hold  back  for  that.” 

It  was  evident  to  the  household  that  Isabel  had  not  lost  her 
influence  over  Gerard  when,  after  that  interview  in  the  library, 
the  intelligence  of  which  had  been  carried  to  family  headquar¬ 
ters  by  Nelly,  he  appeared  in  the  drawing-room  and  made  a 
commendable  effort  to  join  in  the  gaiety  which  reigned  there. 
For  the  spirit  of  Christmas  was  already  abroad,  although  the 
great  festival  was  still  several  days  distant.  All  the  guests 
expected  for  the  occasion  (which  the  Ardens  made  a  point  of 
celebrating  according  to  old  Southern  traditions)  had  not  yet 
arrived  ;  but  the  family  in  itself  mustered  a  goodly  number 
when  the  children  who  were  at  school,  and  the  sons  who  were 
out  in  the  world  making  their  way,  all  returned  to  spend  their 
holidays  under  the  roof  where  they  were  born.  A  special  inter¬ 
est  was  lent  to  the  present  reunion  by  the  love  affair  (not  yet 
acknowledged,  but  understood)  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
house.  It  was  quite  a  gauntlet  for  the  suitor  to  run,  the  criti¬ 
cisms  of  brotherly  eyes  little  disposed  to  think  any  man  “good 
enough  for  Isabel,”  and  the  unsparing  comments  of  sharp  young 
tongues.  But  Clarence  Winter  had  spent  his  life  in  winning 
golden  opinions,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  win  them  here,  where  so 
much  was  at  stake.  From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arden  down  to  the 
youngest  child,  everyone  soon  liked  him,  everyone  acknowledged 
his  charm — everyone,  that  is,  except  Gerard  Mayne. 

But  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  that  Gerard  should  be  “  diffi¬ 
cult,”  hard  to  please  and  easily  rendered  jealous,  especially  of 
Isabel.  For  since  he  had  first  come  to  them  a  spoiled,  wayward 


boy  ten  years  before,  Isabel  had  been  the  person  to  whom  he 
had  attached  himself  and  who  exercised  an  unfailing  influence 
over  him.  There  was  little  difference  in  their  ages,  and  as  time 
went  on  it  Avas  natural  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arden  should  think 
that  this  close  association,  with  so  much  devotion  on  one  side 
and  so  much  influence  on  the  other,  might  lead  to  marriage. 
They  would  not  have  been  averse  to  such  a  conclusion,  for 
Gerard  would  come  into  a  handsome  fortune  at  his  majority, 
now  close  at  hand.  But  fate,  in  the  person  of  Clarence  Winter, 
interfered.  Coming  with  the  oldest  son  for  a  week’s  shooting 
in  the  Autumn,  he  had  fallen  so  promptly  and  deeply  in  love 
with  Isabel  that  he  at  once  devoted  all  his  energies  to  winning 
her  heart.  It  was  not  very  difficult  to  accomplish.  Hearts  at 
twenty  are  very  inflammable,  and  Isabel  had  never  before  met 
any  one  who  united  so  gay  and  sunny  a  disposition  to  so  much 
of  the  polish  of  a  man  of  the  world.  He  carried  all  things 
before  him,  this  accomplished  and  ardent  suitor ;  while  poor 
Gerard,  looking  on  with  a  sick  and  jealous  heart,  saw  the  light 
of  his  life  going  from  him  and  felt  that  he  could  do  nothing  to 
detain  it.  It  was  natural,  perhaps,  that  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  his  bitterness  should  take  the  form  of  an  unreasoning 
hatred  of  the  man  who  had  so  darkened  and  robbed  his  exis¬ 
tence.  There  were  no  bounds  to  his  detestation  of  Winter. 
The  accomplishments  which  pleased  everyone  else  disgusted 
him,  the  gay  and  genial  disposition  enraged  him,  and  the  last- 
offence  of  all  was  Winter’s  attempts — soon  discontinued— to 
win  his  liking.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  never  were  friendly 
advances  more  savagely  repelled  or  more  bitterly  resented. 

“Does  he  think  to  transform  even  me  into  one  of  his  flatter¬ 
ers,”  thought  the  young  man,  “  that  he  should  waste  his  shallow 
civilities  in  my  direction?  ” 

They  were  not  wasted  again.  Winter  did  not  resent  the  rude¬ 
ness  of  the  rebuff  which  he  had  encountered — partly  from  the 
natural  amiability  of  his  character  and  partly  because  it  is  easy 
for  a  successful  man  to  be  magnanimous ;  but  none  the  less  he 
was  afterward  no  more  than  distantly  courteous  to  Gerard. 

So  matters  stood  on  this  evening  when  Isabel  drew  Gerard 
back  into  the  social  circle  which  he  had  forsaken  for  several 
days.  And  having  drawn  him  back  against  his  own  wishes,  she 
felt  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  her  not  to  pain  him  by  suffering 
Winter  to  monopolize  her  quite  as  much  as  usual.  Moreover, 
several  visitors  had  arrived,  the  advance  guard  of  the  party 
that  would  soon  crowd  the  house,  to  whom  it  was  necessary 
that  she  should  devote  some  attention.  The  evening,  therefore, 
passed*  amid  much  general  merriment,  and  Gerard,  if  he  did 
not  do  much  to  promote  the  common  enjoyment,  at  least  was 
no  drawback  to  it.  Winter,  on  the  contrary,  contributed  mate¬ 
rially,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  and  charmed  the  new¬ 
comers  by  his  versatile  powers.  But  while  singing,  acting,  talk¬ 
ing,  or  doing  anything  else  required  of  him,  he  was  nursing  a 
sense  of  injury  which  grew  as  the  evening  advanced.  For  did 
not  Isabel  distinctly  avoid  any  prolonged  tete-a-tete  with  him, 
and  yet  was  he  not  going  away  in  the  morning  to  be  absent 
three  or  four  days  ? 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  evening  that  he  found  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  her  alone,  and  then  his  words  were 
words  of  lover-like  reproach. 

“  What  a  dreadful  evening  it  has  been  !  ”  he  said.  “  I  have 
been  obliged  to  do  everything  except  what  I  wanted  to  do,  and 
you — why  have  you  let  everyone  come  between  us  ?  ” 

“  One  owes  some  social  duties,”  said  Isabel  with  a  laugh. 
“It  is  impossible  to  spend  one’s  time  in  a  perpetual  tete-a-tete.’ ’ 

“But  I  have  had  hardly  a  word  or  a  look,”  cried  the  un¬ 
reasonable  lover,  “  and  this  is  my  last  evening.  I  must  leave 
to-morrow  morning  if  I  am  to  be  back  by  Christmas  Eve.” 

The  smile  faded  from  Isabel’s  lips.  To  lovers  in  the  first 
ardor  of  their  passion  the  briefest  parting  seems  like  death. 

“  I  wish,”  she  whispered,  “that  you  did  not  have  to  go.” 

“Ah,  so  do  I,”  he  answered,  “but  I  must  goEnot  only 
because  there  is  business  that  I  must  attend  to,  if  I  want  to 
spend  my  Christmas  in  peace,  but  also  because  I  want  to  choose 
my  Christmas  gift  for  you.” 

“  Oh,  that  does  not  matter !”  said  Isabel.  “  I  am  quite  satis¬ 
fied  with  what  you  have  given  me  already.  Hearts  are  better 
than  diamonds.” 

“But  diamonds  may  come  after  hearts,”  he  said  with  a 
laugh,  “  and  you  were  made  to  wear  the  last  as  much  as  to  win 
the  first.’’ 

There  was  a  pause.  The  young  people  were  enjoying  an 
impromptu  dance  in  the  hall;  the  elders  were  gathered  in  a 
circle  round  the  drawing-room  fire,  and  these  two  were  quite 
alone,  they  thought,  in  the  corner  to  which  they  had  retreated. 
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It  was  near  the  curtain-draped  arch  which  divided  the  large 
drawing-room  from  a  smaller  room,  and  they  did  not  know  that 
behind  these  curtains  Gerard  had  flung  himself  down  in  a  deep 
chair  with  a  sense  of  escaping — not,  indeed,  from  pain,  but 
from  an  effort  which  was  beyond  his  strength.  He  sat  there  in 
a  kind  of  stupor  for  some  time,  hearing  the  laughter,  the  music, 
the  flying  feet,  and  asking  himself  how  he  was  to  live,  when  he 
was  suddenly  startled  by  those  voices  so  near  him- — voices  which 
roused  all  the  love  and  hatred  of  his  soul.  He  had  no  desire  to 
hear  what  they  were  saying,  yet  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  move 
away.  Were  they  not  talking  in  the  drawing-room  where  any¬ 
one  might  hear  ? 

After  a  short  pause  it  was  Winter  who  spoke  again:  “And 
it  is  because  I  shall  not  see  you  for  nearly  a  week  that  I  feel 
the  loss  of  this  evening  so  much.  Hardly  a  word  until  now  have 
I  had.” 

“But  you  surely  had  words  enough  all  day,”  said  Isabel, 
“  and  you  see  this  evening  it  was  not  only  the  social  duties  but 
poor  Gerard  that  made  me  feel  I  could  not  let  you  absorb  all 
my  attention.” 

“  Poor  Gerard !”  repeated  Winter  in  a  tone  which  showed 
that  dislike  is  certain  to  beget  dislike.  “  Why  should  you  think 
it  necessary  to  let  him  dictate  how  much  attention  you  will 
bestow  upon  me  ?  ” 

“There  was  no  dictation  in  the  matter,”  said  Isabel.  “I  was 
so  sorry  for  him — that  was  all.  I  found  him  in  the  library  this 
evening,  and  I  never  realized  before  how  deeply  he  took  this  to 
heart.” 

“  He  adores  you,”  said  Winter.  “That  is  not  strange — but 
he  is  such  a  surly,  moody  fellow  that  one  can  feel  little  sympathy 
for  him.” 

“  And  yet  that  is  the  kind  of  person  with  whom  one  should 
feel  most  sympathy,”  said  gentle  Isabel.  “  He  will  never  make 
many  friends — poor  Gerard  !  I  do  not  know,”  she  sighed, 
“  what  he  will  do  without  me  !” 

Winter  laughed,  a  laugh  that  made  Gerard  long  to  rise  and 
strike  him  to  the  ground,  there  was  so  much  triumph  as  well  as 
satisfaction  in  it. 

“  He  must  learn  to  do  without  you,”  the  successful  lover 
said,  “  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  likes  it  as  little  as  anyone  possibly  could.  I  am  sure  he 
would  be  glad  to  murder  me.” 

“  Oh,  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing  !”  cried  Isabel.  “  He  is 
passionate  and  jealous  and  moody,  too — poor  boy — but  I  know 
him  better  than  anybody,  and  I  know  how  generous  he  is. 
Nothing  would  induce  him  to  harm  you — nothing,  1  am  certain.” 

“  I  should  not  like  to  give  him  the  chance,”  said  Winter  care¬ 
lessly.  “  When  he  looks  at  me  there  is  positive  hatred  in  his 
glance  ;  but  we  will  not  talk  of  Gerard,  who  is  of  no  import¬ 
ance  whatever.  Let  us  talk  of  ourselves.” 

Gerard  rose  and  stole  away  before  they  began  the  stream 
of  endless  egotism  in  which  lovers  delight.  The  “  poor  boy,” 
as  Isabel  had  called  him — and  he  was,  indeed,  no  more — felt 
as  if  life  had  become  even  less  endurable  during  the  last 
few  minutes.  The  mingled  triumph  and  contempt  of  Winter’s 
words  had  almost  maddened  him.  He  left  all  the  lights,  music, 
merriment  behind,  and  went  out  into  the  keen  night  air.  The 
quiet  stars  looked  serenely  down  on  him  as  he  looked  up  at 
them  with  a  heart  as  full  of  rage  and  hatred  as  a  heart  could 
be.  “  Murder  him  !  ”  He  said  in  his  madness  that  it  was  true. 
He  would  like  to  murder  the  shallow  creature  who  had  not 
only  taken  away  the  happiness  of  his  life,  but  who  bore  himself 
with  the  arrogant  air  of  a  conqueror,  and  had  only  a  careless 
sneer  for  anguish  that  he  could  never  fathom. 

Winter  left  the  next  morning,  and  it  seemed  to  Isabel  as  if 
even  the  weather  went  into  mourning  for  his  absence.  Up  to 
this  time  the  Indian  Summer  had  lingered ;  one  dreamy  day 
with  mellow  sunshine  and  draping  haze  had  succeeded  another, 
and  the  trees  had  seemed  loath  to  part  with  their  brilliant 
foliage,  letting  the  leaves  float  pensively  and  by  degrees  to  the 
ground.  But  now  there  came  suddenly  one  of  the  long-continued 
storms  which  mark  the  end  of  Autumn  and  the  beginning  of 
Winter.  Heavy,  low  clouds  shut  away  the  soft  sky ;  sobbing 
winds  bore  the  last  remnants  of  foliage  from  the  trees,  and  tor¬ 
rents  of  rain  soaked  the  brown  earth  and  swelled  the  streams  to 
overflowing. 

This  continued  for  three  or  four  days,  and  at  length  the  day 
before  Christmas  dawned  gloomy  and  lowering.  The  rain  had 
ceased  for  the  time,  but  the  clouds  gave  no  sign  of  having 
exhausted  themselves,  still  curtaining  the  sky  in  dark,  sullen 
masses.  The  earth  was  like  a  sponge,  and  everyone  knew  that’ 
far  and  wide  the  streams  were  out  over  the  low  grounds,  bridges 
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were  swept  away  and  property  of  many  kinds  was  put  in 
jeopardy.  Day  after  day  Isabel  had  risen  hoping  that  the  clouds 
would  lift  and  the  floods  go  down,  but  when  the  very  day  on 
which  she  expected  her  lover  dawned  with  no  prospect  of  better 
things,  her  heart  and  her  countenance  fell  sadly. 

Gerard,  who  was  watching  her  as  only  the  jealous  watch, 
understood  the  meaning  of  her  downcast  looks,  and  said  to  him¬ 
self  bitterly  that  it  mattered  nothing  to  her  that  all  her  family, 
her  friends  and  himself  were  assembled  around  her,  since  the 
stranger,  the  interloper  who  had  stolen  her  heart,  was  not  there. 
Christmas  would  not  be  Christmas  to  her  without  his  presence. 

“But  he  cannot  get  here,”  the  young  man  thought  with  an 
exultation  which  he  felt  to  be  ungenerous;  “  Rocky  River  will 
see  to  that !” 

Rocky  River,  a  stream  of  considerable  size  which  flowed 
between  Mr.  Arden’s  plantation  and  the  nearest  town  and  rail¬ 
way  station,  was  in  the  habit  of  rising  at  inconvenient  times 
and  interfering  with  the  arrival  and  departure  of  guests.  After 
the  recent  rains  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  very  high, 
and  Gerard  felt  that  it  could  be  confidently  reckoned  upon  to 
keep  Winter  from  spending  Christmas  with  Isabel.  As  this 
grew  clearer  day  by  day,  his  spirits  had  risen  a  little  ;  he  had 
said  to  himself  that  they  would  have  one  more  Christmas 
together  without  the  intrusion  of  that  hated  presence,  but  when 
he  saw  her  face  on  that  morning  of  the  day  before  Christmas 
his  heart  sank.  For  this  was  not  Isabel,  this  pale,  absent  girl, 
whose  body  might  be  there,  but  whose  mind  and  heart  were 
faraway.  Whether  Rocky  River  rose  or  fell,  Winter’s  presence 
still  stood  between  them,  and  nothing  could  ever  give  her  back 
as  she  had  been. 

It  was  this  realization  which  clouded  his  brow  and  made 
him  after  breakfast  take  his  gun  and  leave  the  house.  He 
asked  no  one  to  go  with  him — indeed,  the  gun  was  merely  taken 
as  an  excuse.  He  cared  nothing  for  shooting — the  pretty 
brown  birds  that  filled  the  fields  were  safe  enough  from  him — 
but  when  a  man  goes  out  with  a  gun  and  a  dog  no  questions  are 
asked.  He  is  supposed  to  be  properly  occupied  ;  whereas  he 
would  be  held  to  be  something  akin  to  a  lunatic  if  he  went  out 
empty-handed  to  wander  over  a  soaked  earth  under  a  lowering 
sky.  Yet  that  was  really  all  that  Gerard  wished  to  do — to  be  in 
the  open  air,  to  be  relieved  from  observation,  to  be  free  to  in¬ 
dulge  his  own  thoughts,  as  gloomy  as  the  day,  and  to  find 
a  certain  sympathy  in  the  aspect  of  nature. 

His  aimless  wandering  provoked  the  scorn  of  his  canine  com¬ 
panion,  who  followed  him  for  some  time,  but  finally  in  disgust 
returned  home.  Gerard  did  not  notice  the  desertion.  He  had 
himself  a  deep  reluctance  to  turning  his  face  homeward,  as  he 
went  on,  with  the  damp  air  in  his  face  and  the  leaden  clouds 
above,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  turned  his  back  forever  on  the  cheer¬ 
ful,  hospitable  house  which  had  been  his  home  for  ten  years — 
the  long  years  of  youth — -and  that  he  should  never  see  it  again. 
He  said  to  himself  that  he  never  wished  to  see  it  again.  AVith- 
out  Isabel,  what  was  it  ?  And  the  better  part  of  Isabel  had  left 
it  forever.  He  thought  with  absolute  aversion  of  all  the  gaiety 
reigning  there — the  light-hearted  guests,  the  roaring  fires,  the 
holly-wreathed  walls,  the  Christmas  tree  which  was  being 
decked  for  the  evening. 

“  But  Winter’s  gift  will  not  be  there,”  he  said  with  a  laugh 
that  startled  the  solitude. 

Then  he  remembered  suddenly  that  he  had  himself  procured 
no  gift  for  Isabel — nor,  indeed,  for  any  one  else.  He  had  been 
so  absorbed  in  his  wretched  thoughts  that  he  had  forgotten  the 
great  duty  of  the  season.  There  had  been  no  questions  to  recall 
it  to  his  mind,  for  every  one  was  supposed  to  choose  his  or  her 
gifts  in  secrecy ;  but  he  knew  what  would  be  expected  of  him, 
and  for  a  moment  forget  his  grief  in  his  dismay.  To  stand 
empty-handed  before  Isabel  on  this  their  last  Christmas  together? 
It  was  impossible  !  He  quickly  decided  what  to  do.  He  would 
walk  to  the  railway  station — half  of  the  ten  miles  he  had  already 
covered — take  a  train,  soon  due,  to  a  large  town  some  forty 
miles  away,  make  his  purchases  and  return  in  the  evening. 
That  Rocky  River  might  prove  an  obstacle  to  this  plan  did  not 
occur  to  him.  He  had  decided  that  it  would  prevent  Winter’s 
return,  but  he  had  often  been  out  on  it  in  floods,  and  with  a 
canoe  such  as  he  knew  how  to  handle  he  had  no  fear  of  danger 
or  delay. 

But  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  turbid  flood,  swollen  to 
twice  its  usual  size  and  thundering  over  it’s  rocky  bed  with  a 
roar  which  filled  the  air,  he  paused.  Knowing  it  as  he  did,  he 
saw  that  even  for  him  it  was  impassable. 

“  No  one  will  cross  Rocky  River  to-day,”  he  said  with  a  sort 
of  exultation.  It  was  true  that  he  would  have  no  gift  for 
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Isabel,  but  neither  would  the  man  whom  he  hated.  Would  he 
bring  it  as  far  as  the  brink  of  the  dangerous  stream  ?  Gerard  felt 
that  lie  would  like  to  know,  would  like  to  exult  over  him  as  he 
stood  on  the  farther  bank  and  realized  that  there  would  be  no 
Christmas  greeting  for  him  from  Isabel’s  eyes  and  lips.  It  was 
true  that  he  might  learn  in  the  town  that  the  river  was  impas¬ 
sable,  but  the  young  man  felt  that  Winter  would  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  this;  he  would  desire  to  see  for  himself  whether  a 
crossing  was  not  possible. 

So  Gerard  sat  down  to  wait.  By  this  time  he  was  a  little 
tired,  and  although  the  log  on  which  he  seated  himself  was  as 
■wet  as  was  everything  else,  he  did  not  care,  but  placing  his  gun 
by  his  side  sat  motionless,  gazing  alternately  at  the  heavy  clouds, 
the  angry  Hood  and  the  wide  expanse  of  brown,  desolate  country. 
The  silence,  the  loneliness,  the  sadness  of  Nature,  suited  his 
mood,  lie  asked  nothing  better  than  to  sit  here  in  pathetic 
immobility,  measuring  the  height  and  depth  of  his  coming 
desolation. 

How  long  he  remained  thus  he  did  not  know,  but  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  hours,  for  the  short  overcast  day  was  well  on  toward  its 
close  when  he  saw  the  figure  of  a  horseman  outlined  against  the 
sky  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  A  Hash  instantly  lighted  in 
Gerard’s  sombre  eyes.  He  did  not  stir,  for  he  knew  that  he 
could  not  be  observed  where  he  sat,  but  his  fiery  glance  followed 
the  advancing  figure,  marked  its  pause  when  first  the  broad 
flood  of  the  swollen  river  came  in  sight,  and  then  its  slow  pro¬ 
gress  onward  until  it  paused  again  on  the  verge  of  the  stream. 

Gerard  smiled.  It  was  pleasant  to  think  of  the  other’s  dis¬ 
comfiture,  of  his  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  would  be  no 
Christmas  festivities  for  him  under  the  roof  of  Ardendale,  of  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to  cross  the  river  which 
seemed  chanting  a  hoarse  song  of  triumph  as  it  rolled  past.  It 
was  pleasant— yet — what  wms  he  doing  ?  Gerard  suddenly 
sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  wild,  instinctive  cry  of  warning,  for 
Winter  was  about  to  ride  into  the  stream. 

The  resistance  of  the  horse  and  the  shout  together  made 
Winter  pause,  lie  looked  across  and  recognized  Gerard.  In 
an  instant  he  set  his  teeth  and  said  to  himself  that  he  would 
cross  or  die  in  the  attempt.  For  what  was  Gerard  doing  there? 
Was  it  not  to  prevent  his  making  the  effort,  and  then  to  report 
his  failure  to  appear  at  Ardendale  as  cowardice?  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  river;  it  seemed  to  him  only  a  little  swollen  from 
recent  rains,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  his  horse  could  swim 
whatever  part  of  it  wus  not  fordable.  The  horse  knew  better, 
but  finally,  yielding  to  the  sharp  pressure  of  the  spur,  let  him¬ 
self  be  forced  into  the  water. 

After  that  first  instinctive  cry,  Gerard  stood  like  a  figure 
carved  in  stone.  Was  this  what  he  had  been  led  there  for,  to 
see  his  enemy  die  before  his  eyes  ?  He  knew  that  no  living 
horse  or  man  could  swim  Rocky  River  that  day. 

“I  have  warned  him  :  it  is  his  own  fault,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self.  And  then  he  stood  grimly  waiting. 

It  was  a  terrible  sight  to  one  who  knew  the  certain  end. 
The  river  spread  far  beyond  its  banks,  and  until  he  reached 
them  the  horse  kept  his  feet  and  breasted  its  waters  gal¬ 


lantly,  but  as  soon  as  he  passed  the  proper  boundary  of  tin 
stream,  he  plunged  into  water  beyond  his  depth,  and  was  a; 
once  borne  away  by  the  resistless  current.  Winter  retainee 
both  his  seat  and  his  presence  of  mind  for  a  time,  and  strove 
to  keep  the  animal’s  head  toward  the  other  bank.  But  il 
was  soon  apparent,  even  to  him,  that  the  struggle  was  hopeless, 
d'lie  nearer  they  approached  the  middle  of  the  stream,  the 
more  fierce  the  power  of  the  current  grew,  until  presently, 
caught  in  a  whirling  eddy,  Winter  lost  his  seat  and  the  horse 
was  rapidly  carried  down  stream,  leaving  the  man  struggling 
in  the  overpowering  waters. 

At  this  sight  Gerard’s  heart  leaped  up  like  a  wild  thing.  Had 
it  come,  then  ?  And  what  was  he  if  he  could  stand  by  coolly 
and  look  on  at  the  death  struggle?  Would  he  ever  be  able  to 
meet  Isabel’s  eyes  again  ?  Nay,  more — far  more — could  he 
ever  again  turn  with  a  clear  conscience  to  God?  These  thoughts 
were  like  lightning,  and  so  were  his  actions.  He  flew  to  a  place 
where  under  the  partly  submerged  willows  he  knew  that  a  canoe 
was  fastened.  He  waded  to  it,  found  it  half  filled  with  water, 
but  there  w^as  no  time  to  bale  it  out,  sprang  in,  seized  the  oar 
and  pushed  out  into  the  stream. 

He  was  risking  his  own  life,  he  knew  right  well,  but  nothing 
else  was  possible  in  this  supreme  moment.  Indeed,  it  flashed 
across  his  mind,  even  then,  how  he  had  told  Isabel  that  his  life 
was  hers  if  she  had  any  use  for  it.  The  hour  of  use  had  come, 
and  the  life  should  be  freely  given  if  it  might  save  her  from 
heartbreak. 

But  would  he  ever  reach  that  struggling  swimmer  ?  As  he 
had  anticipated,  the  current  seized  his  boat  as  if  it  had  been  a 
leaf  and  whirled  it  down  the  stream.  What  was  the  strength  of 
his  single  arm  opposed  to  this  overwhelming  rush  of  water?  He 
could  make  no  headway  against  it,  he  could  only  with  coolness 
and  skill  direct  his  course  somewhat,  so  that  he,  might  be 
brought  near  Winter,  lie  saw  him  and  shouted  encouragement 
to  him  as  he  drew  near.  The  boat  was  now  almost  beyond  his 
power  of  control,  and  it  was  a  mere  chance  whether  or  not  he 
could  save  him.  But  the  same  whirling  eddy  which  had  caught 
the  horse,  caught  him  and  carried  him  near  the  now  almost 
exliaused  man.  He  uttered  another  shout,  and  rising,  held  out 
the  oar.  “  Take  hold !  ”  he  cried. 

The  next  moment — whether  by  too  much  energy  on  Winter’s 
part  in  grasping  that  timely  succor,  or  too  much  overbalancing 
on  his  own  part,  it  was  impossible  to  say — he  found  himself  in 
the  stream.  Winter  seized  the  end  of  the  canoe  as  it  whirled 
by,  but  Gerard  was  torn  away  by  the  fierce  current. 

“Hold  on  and  you  maybe  saved !”  he  cried  to  the  other. 
But  for  himself  he  felt  that  he  was  lost. 

It  was  even  so.  Winter  kept  his  head  above  water  by  means 
of  the  canoe  to  which  he  clung,  and  was  rescued  a  mile  or  so 
down  the  river,  but  Gerard  was  carried  by  the  swift  current  to 
his  death.  When  they  found  him  and  bore  him  home  late  the 
next  day,  his  pale  face  was  so  serene  that  Isabel  said  that  it  was 
as  if  he  wished  her  to  know  that  he  had  been  faithful  to  his 
word  and  had  not  grudged  even  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  to  save 
her  happiness. 


The  floWe^  garden. 

By  E.  C.  VICK. 

[Mr.  Vick  will  be  pleased  to  answer  in  this  Department  all  Special  Inquiries  concerning  Flower  Culture.  Letters  to  him 
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Any  plant  not  noticeable  for  the  beauty  of  its  flower  or  foli¬ 
age,  nor  useful  as  an  article  of  medicine  or  food,  is  commonly 
called  a  weed.  The  old  definition  is  :  “A  weed  is  a  plant  out 
of  place.”  It  seems  strange  to  the  traveller  from  the  East  to 
see  growing  in  the  gardens  in  California  our  common  dandelion, 
there  very  popular  and  generally  cultivated.  While  its  large, 
bright-yellow  flowers  are  really  attractive,  we,  who  battle  for  the 
possession  of  our  lawns  with  this  determined  little  pest,  fail  to 
see  any  beauty  whatsoever  in  the  plant  or  its  blossoms.  The 
dandelion  is  not  a  native  of  America  ;  it  was  introduced  from 
Europe,  but  has  become  thoroughly  naturalized.  The  plant  is 
valuable  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  root  has  powerful  medicinal 
properties  as  an  aperient  and  tonic,  especially  in  liver  com¬ 
plaints  ;  it  is  also  a  diuretic.  Though  the  fact  is  not  generally 
known,  the  dandelion  is  grown  by  market  gardeners  near  all 


large  cities,  where  its  leaves  are  used  as  a  salad.  They  are  also 
in  very  general  use  as  early  Spring  “  greens.”  In  Europe  the 
leaves  are  fed  to  silk-worms  when  mulberry  leaves  cannot  be 
obtained,  while  the  root  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  chicory. 
The  dandelion  was  one  of  the  plants  selected  by  Linnaius  for  his 
floral  clock  ;  its  flowers  regularly  open  between  five  and  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  close  in  the  evening  between  eight 
and  nine. 

Last  season  helopsis  was  advertised  as  a  novelty  and  strongly 
recommended  by  some  florists.  The  plant  is  hardy  and  grows 
in  the  middle  Atlantic  States  from  three  to  five  feet  high,  al¬ 
though  the  florists’  descriptions  say  “from  two  to  three  feet,” 
with  a  spread  of  three  to  four  feet.  It  blooms  perpetually,  hav¬ 
ing  flowers  about  two  inches  in  diameter  of  a  rich  golden-yel¬ 
low.  The  flowers  are  very  useful  for  cutting,  as  the  stems  are 
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long,  and  they  will  retain  their  freshness  for  a  week  or  two  if 
kept  in  water.  No  doubt  thousands  of  people  have  bought  this 
plant  when  they  might  have  dug  up  roots  ol  it  without  num¬ 
ber  in  almost  any  uncultivated  field. 

A  most  beautiful  plant  which  grows  wild  in  the  salt-water 
meadows  around  New  York  is  to  be  put  upon  the  market 
the  coming  season  as  a  “  novelty,”  and  thousands  who  have 
daily  passed  these  attractive  plants  without  deigning  to  notice 
them  will  readily  purchase  specimens  for  their  gardens.  With 
some  people  nothing  is  beautiful  unless  expensive  or  rare. 

The  cyperus  alternifolius  is  an  interesting  plant.  It  adapts  it¬ 
self  to  many  different  circumstances.  It  is  useful  as  a  decorative 
plant,  alone  or  with  palms,  as  well  as  for  the  aquarium  in  pots. 

I  find  that  by  carefully  washing  all  the  soil  from  the  roots  and 
placing  it,  roots  and  all,  in  the  aquarium  the  plant  will  thrive, 
the  roots  being  quite  as  ornamental  as  the  foliage.  The  plant 
grown  in  this  way  is  both  interesting  and  curious. 

Rhyncospermum  jasminoides  is  a  free-flowering,  greenhouse 
climber.  It  succeeds  well  in  the  living  room,  and  its  delicate, 
waxy-white  flowers  scent  up  the  whole  house  with  their  wonder¬ 
fully  exquisite  fragrance.  I  found  it  advertised  in  only  one  or 
two  florists’  catalogues  last  season.  The  plant  seems  to  be  little 
known,  but  if  it  received  a  share  of  the  praise  given  in  the  cata¬ 
logues  to  some  inferior  plants,  it  would  be  in  far  greater  de¬ 
mand,  and  when  acquainted  with  it  very  few  would  be  willing 
to  part  with  this  “  fumery  plant,”  as  a  four-year-old  observer 
of  its  characteristics  has  called  it. 

To  the  immense  genus  of  solatium,  consisting  of  some  nine 
hundred  species,  belongs  our  common  potato.  The  plants  of 
probably  no  other  genus  cover  a  greater  range  of  uses  and  have 
such  immense  commercial  value.  Solatium  indigofervm  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Brazil  for  indigo  dye ;  the  fruit  of  solanurn  saponaceum 
is  used  in  Peru  to  whiten  linen  in  place  of  soap  ;  solanurn  mar¬ 
ginatum  is  used  in  Abyssinia  for  tanning  leather ;  the  fruit  of 
other  varieties  is  used  in  Peru  and  the  Canary  Isles  by  ladies 
for  tinting  their  cheeks.  Many  of  the  solanums  are  useful  for 
sub-tropical  effects  in  decoration,  holding  their  bright  and  at¬ 
tractive  fruit  for  a  long  time.  The  climbing  solanums  are  rapid 
growers  and  very  free  and  constant  bloomers.  They  can  be 
grown  in  bush  form  by  nipping  the  buds  so  as  to  keep  them 
back.  A  globe  formed  of  wire  and  placed  over  the  pot  makes 
a  showy  and  convenient  way  of  training  them.  Solatium  sea- 
forthianum  bears  bright  lilac-blue  flowers  in  clusters  similar  to 
the  wisteria,  followed  by  a  dark-red  fruit.  Solanurn  jasminoides 
grandiflora  bears  white,  star-shaped  flowers  in  clusters.  Solanurn 
wendlandi  has  large  lilac-blue  flowers  produced  in  clusters. 
Solanurn  capsicastrum  has  white  flowers  followed  by  bright- 
scarlet  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  The  plant  is  about 
a  foot  high  and  very  ornamental  when  in  fruit.  Solanurn  mar¬ 
ginatum  has  a  white  flower  with  a  small  purple  center  followed 
by  bright-yellow  oblong  fruit.  The  plant  grows  to  be  about  twTo 
feet  high.  Solanurn  pseudocapsicastrum,  known  as  Jerusalem 
cherry,  resembles  solanurn  capsicastrum,  but  is  a  more  vigorous 
and  strong-growing  plant.  These  two  varieties  may  be  grown 
from  seed. 

Do  not  litter  up  your  lawn  by  covering  it  with  manure.  It 
makes  the  place  look  like  a  barn-yard  and  does  little  good,  as 
the  ground  is  usually  frozen  as  solid  as  a  rock  before  the  lawn 
is  dressed  and  the  fertilizing  properties  are  wmshed  out  of  the 
manure  and  drained  off  the  hard  ground  before  the  soil  can  re¬ 
ceive  any  benefit ;  besides,  few  lawns  require  any  fertilizer. 
Allow  what  leaves  fall  upon  the  lawn  to  remain  there,  and  this 
will  be  all  the  protection  required.  If  a  lawn  is  well  watered 
and  closely  cut,  allowing  the  cuttings  to  remain  on  the  grass, 
the  result  will  be  a  beautiful  carpet  of  soft,  thick,  green  grass. 

Though  the  fact  is  known  to  few,  the  dicentra  spectabilis,  or 
“bleeding  heart,”  is  a  superb  house  plant.  It  is  too  late  this 
season,  as  the  ground  in  the  North  will  probably  be  frozen  solid 
by  the  time  this  article  reaches  its  readers,  but  next  year  take 
from  the  garden  a  plant  of  this  species,  or  purchase  one  of  your 
florist,  pot  it  and  plunge  the  pot  in  the  garden  up  to  its  rim,  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  remain  there  until  the  first  of  November,  when  it 
should  be  brought  into  the  house,  where  it  will  flower  in  the 


early  Spring.  Plenty  of  water  should  be  given  it  and  occasional 
doses  of  liquid  manure  are  beneficial.  It,  is  preferable  to  have 
fresh  plants  every  year,  returning  to  the  open  ground  those 
which  have  flowered  in  the  house,  but  do  not  set  plants  which 
have  been  growing  in  the  house  out  of  doors  until  after  all 
frosts.  The  plant  is  increased  by  dividing  its  roots,  which 
should  be  done  as  early  as  possible  in  the  Spring. 

Children  everywhere — except  in  the  South,  where  it  is  com¬ 
mon — will  be  interested  in  watching  the  growth  of  the  peanut, 
arachis  hypogaa.  The  nuts  can  be  purchased  in  every  city  and 
almost  every  town  before  they  have  been  roasted.  Roasting,  of 
course,  destroys  their  germinating  power.  Take  about  equal 
parts  of  garden  loam  and  sand  and  mix  thoroughly,  plant  the 
nuts  in  pots  of  this  prepared  soil  and  keep  the  pots  where  the 
temperature  is  between  70  and  80  degrees.  When  the  plants 
are  of  sufficient  size  each  one  should  be  placed  in  a  pot  by  itself. 
After  the  plant  has  finished  flowering,  the  pods  lengthen  and  the 
pedicels  or  flower  stalks  force  them  into  the  earth,  where  the 
peanuts  ripen. 

Correspondents  from  several  States  inquire  about  “  tree”  or 
“standard”  roses.  Thousands  of  these  roses  are  sold  every 
year,  largely  to  people  located  in  a  climate  unsuitable  to  them. 
I  have  seen  hundreds  of  them  set  out,  but  have  never  known  a 
single  plant  to  thrive  and  really  do  well.  These  roses  are  ex¬ 
pensive  without  being  graceful,  natural  or  beautiful.  In  buy¬ 
ing  roses  be  careful  to  buy  those  on  their  own  roots — that  is, 
those  raised  from  cuttings,  as  they  are  the  hardiest,  most 
vigorous  and  generally  satisfactory.  The  “crimson  rambler” 
is  one  of  the  most  profuse-blooming,  rapid-climbing  of  polyantha 
roses.  The  plants  are  literally  covered  with  rich  crimson 
flowers.  As  a  companion  plant  we  now  have  the  “  yellow 
rambler,”  similar  in  every  particular  to  the  “  crimson  rambler,” 
excepting  the  color  of  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  brilliant  yel¬ 
low.  Late  in  the  Spring  of  1897,  or  in  the  early  Autumn  of 
the  same  year,  will  be  offered  a  “  white  rambler,”  now  being 
propogated  by  a  leading  florist.  The  three  colors  grown  together 
will  produce  a  very  striking  effect. 

A  Maryland  subscriber  wishes  to  know  how  to  root  the  leaves 
of  the  rex  begonia.  The  leaf  of  rex  begonia  may  be  cut  into 
small  pieces  and  then  set  upright  in  sand.  Select  leaves  that 
are  in  full  vigor,  not  too  young  nor  yet  too  old.  Each  part  of 
the  leaf  will  produce  roots,  buds  and  then  new  leaves.  Set  the 
cuttings  in  the  sand  one-half  of  their  entire  length— -the  length 
of  the  cuttings  should  be  from  two  to  four  inches.  Keep  the 
cuttings  in  a  light 


place,  but  shaded 
from  the  sun.  The 
soil  must  be  kept 
continually  moist, 
and  to  do  so  a  good 
way  is  to  use  two 
common  unglazed 
pots,  one  inside  the 
other,  as  shown  in 
our  illustration. 

There  should  be 
sufficient  space  be¬ 
tween  the  two  pots 
to  hold  the  sand. 

The  hole  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  smaller 
pot  should  be  stop¬ 
ped  with  a  cork  and  the  pot  kept  filled  with  water.  The  outside 
pot  should  be  about  half  filled  with  sand  and  covered  with  a  pane 
of  glass  laid  flat  on  its  top,  insuring  the  close,  moist  atmosphere 
in  which  plants  root  best.  Cuttings  may  be  made  with  this  same 
apparatus  of  ageratum,  geranium,  lantana,  fuchsia  and  other  plants 
that  are  readily  propagated  from  green  cuttings.  There  is  dan¬ 
ger  that  the  air  may  become  too  moist,  so  watch  should  be  kept 
and  the  glass  tilted  up  to  allow  the  escape  of  superfluous  mois¬ 
ture.  The  sand  should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  75 
degrees.  Besides  begonias,  gloxinias,  gesnerias  and  echeverias 


may  be  propagated  by  leaf  cuttings. 


OUR  WINTER  HOLIDAY  SOUVENIR  FOR  1890-’97- 
Of  incalculable  assistance  to  ladies  preparing  Christmas  Gifts  is 
this  attractive  eighty-page  pamphlet  in  a  handsomely  illuminated 
cover.  It  illustrates  a  great  variety  of  articles  suitable  for 
holiday  presents  which  may  be  easily  and  inexpensively  made 
at  home  from  our  patterns.  It  also  contains  a  charming  assort¬ 
ment  of  reading  matter,  much  of  it  specially  relating  to  the 


holiday  season,  menus  and  suggestions  for  the  Christmas  dinner, 
original  short  stories,  poems,  pieces  for  recitation,  conundrums, 
a  calendar  for  1897,  etc.  On  receipt  of  3d.  or  5  cents  in 
stamps  sent  to  us  or  to  any  of  our  agents  a  copy  will  be  for¬ 
warded.  If  the  agent  to  whom  you  apply  should  not  have 
any  of  the  Souvenirs  in  stock,  he  will  be  pleased  to  order 
one  for  you. 
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The  of  Knitting.— no.  65. 


ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  KNITTING. 


k.— Knit  plain. 

p.— Purl,  or  as  it  is  often  called,  seam, 
pi.— Plain  knitting, 
n.— Narrow. 

k  2  to.— Knit  2  together.  Same  as  n. 

tli  o  or  o.— 'Throw  the  thread  over  the  needle. 

Make  one.— Make  a  stitch  thus  :  Throw  the  thread  in  front  of  the  needle  and 
knit  the  next  stitch  in  the  ordinary  manner.  (In  the  next  row  or  round  this 
throw-over,  or  put-over  as  it  is  frequently  called,  is  used  as  a  stitch.)  Or,  knit 
one  and  purl  one  out  of  a  stitch. 

To  Knit  Crossed.— Insert  needle  in  the  hack  of  the  stitch  and  knit  as  usual. 


si.  -Slip  a  stitch  from  the  left,  needle  to  the  right  needle  without  knitting  it. 
si  and  b. — Slip  and  bind.  Slip  one  stitch,  knit  the  next;  pass  the  slipped 
stitch  over  the  unit  slitch  as  in  binding  off  work. 

To  Bind  or  Cast  Off.— Either  slip  or  knit  Ihe  first  stitch  ;  knit,  the  next ;  pass 
the  first  or  slipped  stiieh  over  the  second,  ar.d  repeat  as  far  as  directed. 

Row.  -Knitting  once  across  the  work  when  but  two  needles  are  used. 

Round. — Knitting  once  around  the  work  when  four  or  more  needles  are  used, 
as  in  a  sock  or  stocking 

Repeat  — This  means  to  work  designated  rows,  rounds  or  portions  of  work  as 
many  limes  as  directed. 


*  Stars  or  asterisks  mean,  as  mentioned  wherever  they  occur,  that  the  details  given  between  them  are  to  be  repeated 
“  as  many  times  as  directed  before  going  on  with  those  details  which  follow  the  next  *.  As  an  example:  *  K  2,  pi,  th 
o,  and  repeat  twice  more  from  *  (or  last  *  ,  means  that  you  are  to  knit  as  follows:  k  2,  p  I ,  th  o;  k  2,  p  I ,  th  o;  k  2, 
p  I ,  th  o,  thus  repeating  the  k  2,  p  l,th  o.  t  tv  ice  more  after  making  it  the  first  time,  making  it  three  times  in  all  before 
proceeding  with  the  next  part  of  the  direction. 


KNITTED  HOLDER. 

Figure  No.  1. — This  holder  is  made  of  two  shades  of  corn- 
yellow  zephyr  and  is  knitted  on  steel  needles. 

Cast  on  50  stitches  with  the  lightest  shade,  then  k  1,  and  p  1  back 


Figure  No.  1. — Knitted  Holder- 

and  forth  until  there  are  13  rows;  then  join  the 
dark  zephyr,  k  5,  join  on  the  light,  k  5,  carry 
the  dark  along  the  back  of  the  work,  and  k  5 
with  the  light;  then  carry  the  light  along  and 
repeat  until  there  are  10  kernels  or  until  the 
stitches  are  all  worked  up.  Be  careful  to 
always  carry  the  wool  along  on  the  same  side. 

Next  row. — As  the  light  shade  was  the  last 
one  used,  start  back  with  the  dark  and  k  5 ; 
then  k  5  with  the  light,  and  repeat  until  there 
are  17  ridges;  then  join  on  the  light  and  k 
1  and  p  1  until  there  are  4  rows;  then,  4 
more  rows,  narrowing  in  each  row  until  there 
are  only  7  sts.  Bind  off.  Gather  up  each 
end,  and  sew  the  two  edges  of  the  light  por¬ 
tion  together;  finish  the  end  having  13  plain 
rows  with  a  green  bow  having  5  ends  which 

are  caught  down  as  shown  in  the  picture.  _ 

°  1  Figure  No.  2. — 

KNITTED  ORANGE.  Knitted  Orange. 


overlaid  at  the  top  with  a  piece  of  scrim.  Insertion  and  edging 
made  of  knitting  silk  are  then  arranged  over  the  sides  and  top 
and  about  the  bottom  according  to  the  illustration,  and  at  each 
corner  is  sewed  a  full  bow  made  of  picot-edged  baby  ribbon  of 
a  color  to  match  that  which  covers  the  box. 

Fcru  cotton  or  linen  thread  proves  very  effective  when 
made  into  the  lace  and  insertion  as  in  this  instance. 

To  Make  the  Insertion. — Cast  on  18  stitches. 

First  row. — SI  1 ,  k  1 ,  o  twice,  p  2  to. ,  k  4;  o  and 
n  three  times,  o  twice;  p  2  to.,  k  2. 

Second ,  Fourth ,  Sixth  and  Eighth  rows. — SI  1,  k  1,  o 
twice,  p  2  to.,  k  10,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  2. 

Third  row. — SI  1,  k  1,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  3;  o  and 
n  three  times;  k  1,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  2. 

Fifth  row. — SI,  k  1,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  2;  o  and 
n  three  times ;  k  2,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  2. 

Seventh  row. — SI  1,  k  1,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  1 ;  o  and  n  3 
times;  k  3,  o  twice,  p  2  io.,  k  2.  Repeat  from  1st  row. 
For  the  Edging. — Cast  on  9  stitches. 

First  row. — O,  n  crossed,  pi,  k  2,  o,  n,  o,  k  2. 
Second  row. — SI  1,  k  6,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  1. 

Third  row. — O,  n  crossed,  pi,  k  3,  o,  n,  o,  k  2. 
Fourth  row. — SI  1,  k  7,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  1. 

Fifth  row. — O,  n  crossed,  p  1,  k  4,  o,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Sixth  row. — SI  1,  k  8,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  1. 
Seventh  row. — O,  n  crossed,  pi,  k  5,  o,  n, 
o,  k  2. 

Eighth  row. — SI  1,  k  9,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  1. 
Ninth  and  Eleventh  rows. — O,  n  crossed,  p 
1,  k  10. 

Tenth  row. — SI  1,  k  1 ;  o  and  n  twice ;  k  4, 
o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  1. 

Twelfth  row. — SI  1,  n;  o  and  n  twice;  k  3, 
o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  1. 

Thirteenth  row. — O,  n  crossed,  p  1,  k  9. 
Fourteenth  row.  — SI  1,  n;  o  and  n  twice; 
k  2,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  1. 

Fifteenth  row. —  O,  n  crossed,  p  1,  k  8. 
Sixteenth  row. —  SI  1,  n;  o  and  n  twice;  k 
1,  o  twice,  p  2  to.,  k  1. 

Seventeenth  row. — O,  n  crossed,  pi,  k  7. 
Eighteenth  row.—  SI  1,  n,  k  4,  o  twice,  p 
2  to.,  k  1.  Repeat. 


Figure  No.  2. — Fine  orange-colored  Sax¬ 
ony  and  four  fine  needles  are  used  for  making  this  pretty  little 
ornament  or  ball. 

Cast  48  stitches  on  each  of  three  needles,  k  1,  and  p  1  for 
40  rounds;  then  bind  off,  gather  up  each  end  and  stuff  the 
orange  with  cotton  and  fasten  securely.  Sew  a  full  bunch  of 
loops  of  narrow  green  ribbon  with  a  piece  of  cord  formed  in  a 
loop  to  the  top  (either  end). 

HAIR-PIN  RECEIVER. 

Figure  No.  3. — The  foundation  of  this  receiver  is  a  cardboard 
box  about  four  inches  long,  two  and  three-quarters  wide,  and 
two  inches  high.  It  is  covered  at  the  sides  and  ends  with  pale- 
blue  satin  ribbon,  and  the  box  is  then  filled  with  curled  hair  and  Figure  No.  3. — Hair-Pin  Receiver. 
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TftTTlNG.— No.  49. 


ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  MAKING  TATTING. 


d.  s. — Double-stitch  or  the  two  halves  forming  one  stitch.  p. — Picot.  *. — Indicates  a  repetition  as  directed  wherever  a  *  is  seen. 


TATTED  SQUARE. 

Figure  No.  2. — Form  a  ring  of  2  d.  s.,  8  p.  with  4  d.  s. 
between  each  p.,  2  d.  s.,  draw.  *  As  closely  as  possible  begin 
another  ring  of  14  d.  s.,  1  p. ,  14  d.  s.,  draw,  pull  through  first 
p.  of  first  ring,  and  repeat  from  *  7  times  more.  Break  and  tie. 

For  the  Border. — Leave  the  shuttle  fast  to  the  spool,  *  make 
a  ring  of  2  d.  s.,  11  p.  with  2  d.  s.  between  each,  7  d.  s.,  draw. 
As  closely  as  possible,  make  another  ring  of  7  d.  s. ,  join  in  last 
p.,  7  p.  with  2  d.  s.  between  each  p.,  7  d.  s.  ;  draw.  The  next 
ring  is  made  like  the  last.  For  the  4th,  make  7  d.  s.,  join  to  the 
last  one,  10  p.  with  2  d.  s.  between  each,  2  d.  s.,  draw  up.  Make 
a  chain  of  10  p.  with  2  d.  s.  between  each,  joining  the  6th  p. 
to  the  p.  on  one  of  the  rings  in  the  center.  Make  a  ring  of  2 
d.  s.,  5  p.  with  2  d.  s.  between  each,  join  with  2  p.  to  2  p.  opposite 
on  the  last  ring  made,  5  p.  with  2  d.  s.  between  each,  draw ; 
make  another  of  2  d.  s. ,  14  p  with  2  d.  s.  between  each;  then 
make  a  chain  of  2  d.  s.,  10  p.  with  2  d.  s.  between  each,  join¬ 
ing  the  5tli  p.  to  the  p.  on  the  second  ring  of  the  center.  Re¬ 
peat  from  *  8  times  more,  break  the  thread  and  tie. 


GREEK  CROSS  IN  TATTING. 


HANDKERCHIEF  CORNER  IN  TATTING. 

Figure  No.  1. — Linen  lawn  is  used  for  the  center  of  this 
pretty  handkerchief.  The  tatted  corner  is  made  as  follows: 


as  follow's :  Use  two  threads;  with  the  shuttle  thread  make  3  d. 
s.,  6  p.  separated  by  2  d.  s.,  3  d.  s.  Tie  the  two  threads  once 
close  to  this  ring,  then  make  a  chain  of  2  d.  s.,  1  p. ,  2  d.  s.,  1 
p.,  2  d.  s.,  1  p.,  2  d.  s.;  push  the  stitches  close  together,  holding 
the  work  so  that  the  picots  will  show  on  the  outside.  Drop  one 
thread  and  repeat  directions  for  the  length  of  lace  required. 
Join  to  the  side  p.  of  each  ring  as  worked. 


Figure  No.  3. — Make  4  d.  s.,  12  p.  with  5  d.  s.,  between  each, 

1  d.  s.,  draw,  catch  thread  in  last  p.  made;  also  catch  in  1st  p. 
made,  close  to  p.  *  make  5  d.  s.,  join  to  last  p.  of  large  ring,  2  d. 
s.,  8  p.  with  2.  d.  s.  between  each,  5  d.  s.,  draw;  leave  short 
space,  5  d.  s.,  join  to  last  p.  of  last  ring,  5  d.  s.,  1  p.,  5  d.  s.,  1 
p.,  5  d.  s.,  draw  ;  close  to  last  ring  make  5  d.  s.,  join  to  last  p. 
of  last  ring, 

2  d.  s.,  8  p. 
with  2  d.  s. , 
between 
each,  5d.  s., 
draw  ;  close 
to  last  ring 
make  5  d.  s., 
join  to  last 
p.  of  last  ring, 

5  d.  s.,  1  p., 

5  d.  s.,  1  p., 

5  d.  s. ,  draw; 
catch  in 
space  be- 
tween  1st 
and  2nd 
rings,  5  d.  s., 
join  to  last  p. 
of  last  ring, 

2  d.  s.  7  p. 
with  2d. s.  be¬ 
tween  each  ;  Figure  No.  3. — Greek  Cross  in  Tatting. 

2  d.  s.,  join 

to  the  next  p.  of  large  ring,  5  d.  s.,  draw;  catch  in  1st,  2nd, 
4tli  and  5th  picots,  *  repeat  between  the  stars  three  times, 
joining  as  shown  in  picture,  then  repeat  from  beginning,  only 
you  join  the  squares  as  you  work,  point  to  point. 

For  the  Center. — Make  a  large  ring  of  4  d.  s.,  12  p.  with  5 
d.  s..  between  each,  1  d.  3.,  draw,  catch  thread  in  last  p.  made, 
and  in  the  1st  one;  close  to  the  last  ring  *  make  4  d.  s.,  join  to 
last  p.  of  large  ring,  2  d.  s.,  6  p.  with  2  d.  s.  between  each, 
4  d.  s.,  draw;  close  to  last  ring,  make  4  d.  s.,  join  to  last  p. 
of  last  ring,  2  d.  s.,  2  p.  with  2  d.  s.  between,  join  to  the  square 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  2  d.  s. ,  3  p.  with  2  <1.  s.  between 
each,  4  d.  s.,  draw;  close  to  last  ring  make  4  d.  s.,  join  to 
last  p.  of  last  ring,  2  d.  s.,  5  p.  with  2  d.  s.,  between  each, 
catch  in  2nd  p.  of  large  ring,  4  d.  s.,  draw  ;  catch  thread  in 
1st  p.  and  in  each  of  the  next  three  picots  and  repeat  between 
the  stars  3  times. 


Figure  No.  1. — Handkerchief  Corner  in  Tatting. 


The  four  rings  in  the  center  are  joined  by  their  first  and  last 
picots  respectively,  and  in  joining  the  thread  is  pulled  through 
the  picots  so  that  the  rings  will  be  slightly  apart. 

First  ring. — 4  d.  s. ,  10  p.  separated  by  2  d.  s.,  4  d.  s.,  draw 
up  and  fasten  firmly. 

Second  ring. — *  4  d.  s.,  join  to  last  p.  of  first  ring,  2  d.  s.,  9  p. 
separated  by  2  d.  s.,  4  d.  s.  Repeat  from  *  for  two  more  rings. 
Bring  the  thread  up  between  the  first  and  last  rings,  and  fasten 
in  the  first  picot;  leave  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  thread,  then 

*6  d.  s.,  join  to  third 
p.  of  center  ring 
(working  toward 
the  left)  6  d.  s., 
draw  and  pull  the 
loop  out  long.  Turn 
the  work  over  and 
make  first  outside 
ring,  thus:  3  d.  s. , 
6  p.  separated  by  2 
d.  s.,  3  d.  s.  Turn 
work,  6  d.  s.,  join 
to  next  p.  of  center 
ring,  6  d.  s.  Turn 
work,  3  d.  s. ,  6  p. 
separated  by  2  d.  s., 
3  d.  s.  Turn  work, 
6  d.  s.,  join  to  next 
p.,  6  d.  s.  Turn 
work  and  make  the 
Figure  No.  2.  Tatted  Square.  first  corner  outside 

ring,  thus:  3  d.  s., 

7  p.  separated  by  2  d.  s.,  3  d.  s.  Turn  work,  0  d.  s.,  join  to  next 
p.,  6  d.  s.  Turn  work,  3  d.  s.,  6  p.  separated  by  2  d.  s.,  3  d.  s. 
Turn  work,  6  d.  s.  join  to  next  p.,  6  d.  s.  Turn  work,  3  d.  s., 
6  p.  separated  by  2  d.  s.,  3  d.  s.  Turn  work,  6  d.  s.,  join  to 
next  p.,  6  d.  s.  One  fourth  of  the  pattern  is  now  complete.  Repeat 
from  *  twice,  leaving  the  fourth  center  ring  free.  Fasten  to 
either  side  so  as  to  fit  the  corner.  Then  make  the  narrow  edging 
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CROCHETING.— No.  65. 

ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  CROCHETING. 

1. — Loop.  h.  d.  c.— Half -double  crochet, 

ch.  st.—  Chain  stitch.  tr.  c.— Treble  crochet, 

s.  c— Single  crochet.  p.  Picoc. 

d.  c.— Double  crochet.  si.  st.— Slip  stitch. 

Repeat. — This  means  to  work  designated  rows,  rounds  or  portions  of  the  work  as  many  times  as  directed. 

(J3!g='=  Stars  or  asterisks  mean,  as  mentioned  wherever  they  occur,  that  the  details  given  between  them  are  to  be  repeated  as 
many  times  as  directed  before  going  on  with  the  details  which  follow  the  next  *.  As  an  example:  *  6  ch.,  I  s.  c. 
in  the  next  space  and  repeat  twice  more  from  *  (or  last  *),  means  that  you  are  to  crochet  as  follows:  6  ch.,  I  s.  c. 
In  the  next  space,  6  ch..  I  s.  c.  in  the  next  space,  6  ch.,  I  s.  c.  in  the  next  space,  thus  repeating  the  6  ch.,  I  s.  c. 
in  the  next  space,  tit-ice  more  after  making  it  the  first  time,  making  it  three  times  in  all  before  proceeding  with 
the  next  part  of  the  direction. 


CROCHETED  SLIPPER  FOR  SHOE-BUTTON  CASE. 

Figure  No.  1. — This  slipper  is  made  of  Kensington  twine  and 
stiffened  into  shape  with  very  thick  starch. 

Begin  at  the  toe  and  make  a  chain  of  13  sts.,  and  work  s.  c. 


Figure  No.  1. — Crocheted  Slipper  tor  Shoe-Button  Case. 


Next,  work  4  rows  on  the  bottom  of  foot,  of  d.  c.,  narrowing  1 
d.  c.  in  each  row ;  there  will  be  10,  9,  8  and  7  in  the  rows.  Next, 
work  1  s.  c.  in  each  d.  c.  of  last  row  ;  leave  this  for  the  present. 
Next,  work  7  s.  c.  on  the  7  d.  c.  in  a  line  with  the  last  4  rows ; 
work  back  and  forth  until  there  are  41  rows,  working  in  the 
back  part  of  the  st.  to  form  a  rib.  Now  sew  the  4  ribs  along 
the  lower  edge  on  each  side  to  the  4  rows  of  d.  c. 

Then  make  the  heel  thus :  Make  a  chain  of  3  stitches,  then 
work  around  this  until  there  are  4  rows,  widening  often  enough  to 
make  the  work  lie  perfectly  flat ;  then  work  round  and  round  for 
about  9  rows,  widening  once  in  each  row  to  form  a  prettily  shaped 
heel ;  sew  this  to  the  slipper.  When  the  heel  is  completed  there 
should  be  34  stitches.  Across  the  top  make  a  scollop  thus :  * 
Make  3  d.  c.  with  1  ch.  between  each  in  one  stitch,  pulling  the 
middle  one  out  long,  3  ch. ,  skip  about  3  stitches,  1  s.  c.  in  the 
next,  and  repeat  from  *  around  the  slipper.  Make  a  s.  c.  come 
in  each  corner.  Stiffen  well  and  shape  over  a  small  last.  Line 
a  piece  of  satin  and  sew  to  the  slipper  to  form  a  bag-making 
a  place  for  a  drawing,  string  near  the  upper  edge.  Run  baby 
ribbon  through  the  holes  in  the  instep  of  the  slipper.  Provide 
shoe  buttons,  linen  thread  and  coarse  needles  for  the  bag. 

BABY’S  CROCHETED  RATTLE. 

Figure  No.  2. — This  pretty  rattle  is  made  of  pink,  blue  and 
white  Saxony  and  ornamented  with  gilt,  silver  and  pink  bells, 
and  attached  to  a  rubber  ring.  There  are  6  rolls  in  all,  2  blue, 
2  pink  and  2  white. 

To  make  a  roll,  begin  with  a  ch.  of  20  sts. ;  work  one  row  of 
plain  Afghan  stitch. 

Next  row. — After  the  stitches  are  all  picked  up  in  working 


around  it ;  around  this  piece  work  1  d.  c.  in 
each  of  the  first  G  s.  c.,  2  in  the  next,  then  one 
in  each  of  the  next  G  and  2  in  the  next  one. 

Next  round. — Make  1  d.  c.  in  each  of  7  d. 
e.  for  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  2  in  the  next,  1 
in  each  of  the  next  9,  and  2  in  the  next. 

Next  round. — Make  1  d.  c.  in  each  of  the 
next  9  d.  c.,  3  in  the  next,  1  in  each  of  the 
next  9,  and  2  in  the  Eext. 

Next  round. — One  in  each  of  the  next  9, 

3  in  the  next,  1  in  each  of  the  next  13,  and 
3  in  the  next. 

Next  round. — One  in  each  of  the  next  12 
d.  c.,  2  in  the  next,  then  *  1  in  the  next,  skip 
1,  1  ch.,  and  repeat  6  times  more  from  *, 
then  3  in  the  next  one. 

Next  round. — One  in  each  of  14  sts.,  2  in 
the  next,  one  in  each  of  the  next  18  sts.;  and 
2  in  the  next. 

Next  round. — Two  in  the  next  one,  1  in 
each  of  the  next  14  sts.,  3  in  the  next,  1  in 
the  next,  *  1  ch.,  skip  1,  1  in  the  next,  skip 
1  and  repeat  11  times  more  from  *. 

Next  round. — One  in  each  of  the  next  18 
sts.,  2  in  the  next,  1  in  each  of  the  next  24 
sts.,  and  3  in  the  next. 

Next  round. — One  in  each  of  the  next  18 
sts.,  2  in  the  next,  *  1  in  the  next,  skip 
one,  1  ch  ,  and  repeat  13  times  more  from  *, 


Figure  No.  2. — 
Baby’s  Crocheted 
Rattle. 


Figure  No.  3.— Little  Red  Riding-Hood,  with  Dress, 
Apron,  Basket,  Hood  and  Cape. 


2  in  the  next. 


Next  round. — Two  in  one,  1  in  each  d.  c.  and  ch.  in  the  round. 


back,  proceed  thus:  Work  4  stitches  in  the  regular  way,  then 
make  a  ch.  of  3  stitches,  then  draw  through  one  loop,  then  through 
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3  more  and  repeat  3  times  more :  this  will  give  you  4  stitches 
between  every  chain.  Work  one  plain  row,  then  in  the  next  row 
make  the  chains  so  that  they  will  come  between  the  chains  in 
last  row.  Continue  in  this  way  until  there  are  17  rows,  being 
careful  to  have  the.  chains  come  at  regular  intervals  in  each 
row  and  always  between  the  chains  in  the  last  row.  Sew  the  strip 
together  over-and-over,  stuff  with  cotton  and  gather  each  end 
and  draw  up  closely  and  securely.  Fasten  a  bell  on  one  end, 
the  silver  bells  on  the  blue  rolls,  the  gilt  ones  on  the  pink,  and 
the  pink  bells  on  the  white  rolls.  Make  a  long  twisted  cord  of 
the  different  colors  and  fasten  to  the  other  end.  Make  the  cords 
of  different  lengths  and  fasten  to  the  rubber  ring. 

LITTLE  RED  RIDING-HOOD,  WITH  DRESS,  APRON,  BASKET, 

HOOD  AND  CAPE. 

Figure  No.  3. — This  Red  Riding-Hood  set  is  made  of  red  and 
white  Saxony  and  the  doll  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  tall. 

For  the  Dress. — Make  a  ch.  of  35  sts.  with  the  red,  join  and 
make  1  d.  c.  in  each  st.  of  ch.,  make  8  rows,  making  the  d.  c. 
in  each  row  come  between  those  in  the  last  row;  run  a  piece  of 


the  Saxony  through  the  top  for  drawing  in  around  the  neck. 

For  the  Apron.— Use  white.  Make  7  ch.,  then  work  back  and 
forth  with  d.  c.  until  there  are  4  rows.  Fasten  on  in  bib  style. 

For  the  Basket. — Use  white  and  make  a  ch.  of  7  sts. ;  join  to 
form  a  ring  and  over  it  make  16  d.  c.,  then  make  1  more  row 
over  this.  Make  a  ch.  of  8  sts.  and  fasten  to  the  opposite  side 
for  the  handle. 

For  the  Ilood. — Use  red.  Make  a  ch.  of  5  st.,  join,  and  over 
it  make  13  d.  c.;  do  not  join  the  last  to  the  first  but  make 
another  row  around  this,  put  the  hood  on  the  doll’s  head  and 
fasten  to  position  by  wool  strings  joined  to  the  front  corners. 

For  the  Gape. — Use  red.  Make  a  ch.  of  33  sts.,  and  break  the 
wool.  This  chain  will  form  a  draw-string  for  the  cape.  Fasten 
wool  in  6th  stitch  from  one  end  of  the  chain  or  draw-string,  then 
over  the  chain  make  33  d.  c.  for  the  first  row. 

Second  and  Tlvirdrows. — Widen  once  at  the  center  of  the  back 
bjr  making  an  extra  d.  c.  In  the  next  row  widen  three  times, 
and  then  make  two  rows  plain. 

This  completes  the  set, which  may  be  made  for  larger  or  even 
smaller  dolls,  if  desired,  by  simply  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  number  of  the  stitches  and  rows. 


What  We  tale  AgoaT. 

By  HELEN  NORTON. 


A  certain  writer  of  stories  assures  me  that  he  gains  many 
excellent  hints  for  his  conversations  by  listening  to  people  as 
they  talk  on  the  streets,  in  the  cars,  in  shops  and  at  social  func¬ 
tions.  But  a  very  slight  experience  in  listening  to  these  stray 
conversations  must  convince  one  either  that  the  human  race 
rarely  thinks  or  that  it  seldom  talks  about  that  of  which  it  is 
thinking. 

Of  what  do  we  most  frequently  speak,  at  the  breakfast-table, 
let  us  say?  The  weather,  naturally.  I  am  not  of  those  who 
deride  the  weather  as  a  subject  of  conversation.  It  is  almost 
the  only  subject  of  really  universal  interest  which  is  within  the 
range  of  every  man’s  comprehension.  The  out-of-door,  every¬ 
day  conditions,  the  heat  and  cold,  the  sunshine  and  the  rain,  are 
so  singularly  important  in  determining  our  plans  for  the  day 
that  we  can  hardly  ignore  them.  The  guest  may  not  come  if  it 
rains;  the  drive  across  country  is  not  possible  if  the  heat  be 
intense ;  the  delicate  child  is  to  be  cared  for  at  home  if  cold 
rages  without — and  so  on.  Give  us  the  weather  to  talk  about, 
then,  but  not  too  much  of  it. 

Concerning  the  second  prominent  topic  of  home  and  general 
conversation,  viz.,  the  state  of  one’s  health,  nothing  so  agree¬ 
able  can  be  said.  Many  of  us  feel  about  this  matter  as  did  the 
Irishman  who,  on  meeting  his  employer  after  a  long  absence, 
said,  “And  how  is  your  health,  sorr?  Not  that  I’m  caring,  but 
just  to  open  the  conversation.”  There  are  hundreds  of  men 
and  women,  particularly  the  latter,  who  find  material  for  the 
conversation  of  an  entire  call  in  the  various  physical  states  or 
diseases  of  themselves  and  their  families.  And  it  is  of  the  lack 
of  health — the  disease,  not  the  good  health — that  most  of  them 
talk.  They  have  a  large  vocabulary  of  set  phrases  concerning 
the  disordered  physical  conditions  of  the  human  system,  and 
with  a  “sluggish”  liver,  a  “weak”  heart  or  an  offending 
stomach  as  a  basis,  they  can  weave  you  a  conversation  as 
minute  as  it  is  valueless.  Perhaps  you  have  just  finished  read¬ 
ing  a  charming  book,  or  have  seen  a  fine  painting;  or,  your 
friend  may  have,  as  you  suppose,  a  store  of  recollections  of  a 
recent  foreign  tour  which  you  long  to  hear.  But  at  the  simple, 
conventional  inquiry,  “How  are  you?”  the  floodgates  are 
opened  and  out  pours  a  long,  closely-detailed  account  of  Kath¬ 
arine’s  cold  or  Johnnie’s  fever,  and  the  time  slips  away  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  stories  of  pills  and  potions  and  night  watches,  when  you 
are  longing  to  hear  about  Venice  and  Rome,  Switzerland  and 
Holland. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  explain  the  popular  interest  in  the 
description  of  disease,  unless  we  suppose  that  self-love  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all.  The  invalid  just  recovering  from  fever,  the 
man  who  has  passed  through  the  to-him  unusual  experience  of 
a  broken  leg,  each  has  been  for  weeks,  perhaps,  a  center  of 
attention  and  sympathy.  It  is  quite  natural,  then,  that  he  should 
have  come  to  enjoy  a  rehearsal  of  the  details  of  the  accident  or 
the  prolonged  illness,  with  full  particulars  concerning  remedies, 


nurses  and  the  grave,  prophetic  remarks  of  attending  physicians. 

But  what  of  the  effect  on  the  auditor  who  mentally  follows 
this  long  description  ?  One  may  readily  believe,  from  his  own 
personal  experience,  that  a  large  majority  of  us  are  rude  enough 
to  send  our  thoughts  wandering  away  to  something  more  agree¬ 
able  when  a  conversation  becomes  particularly  one-sided  and 
tedious,  keeping  a  thought-picket  on  duty  to  call  our  wits  home 
just  in  season  to  come  in  with  a  courteous  remark  at  the  close 
of  the  monologue. 

Many  a  breakfast-table  goes  under  a  cloud  when  the  family 
invalid  or  the  habitual  observer  of  diseases  appears,  and  some 
member  of  the  family  feels  impelled  by  courtesy  to  listen  while 
he  recounts  the  sleepless  hours  of  the  night  and  all  the  pains 
and  aches  they  have  brought  him. 

Shut  out  the  cloud  and  let  the  invalid  forego  his  usual  morn¬ 
ing  dissertation,  which  benefits  no  one.  himself  least  of  all.  If 
you  must  inquire  concerning  his  health,  take  him  quietly  alone, 
when  he  is  not  tempted  by  the  presence  of  an  audience  to 
construct  a  gruesome  tale  of  particulars.  Better  sacrifice  the 
morbid  pleasure  of  one  than  sully  the  atmosphere  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  meal,  which  should  be  kept  bright  and  joyous. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  against  the 
practice,  thousands  of  parents  discuss  the  virtues  and  the  follies 
of  children  in  the  presence  of  the  children  themselves.  Who 
has  not  seen  gratified  vanity  shine  out  in  the  face  of  the  small 
boy  when  the  narration  of  his  latest  mischievous  prank  is  being 
enjoyed  by  a  visitor?  “  Tell  it  all  over  again,  mama,”  said  one 
little  fellow ;  “I  like  to  hear  you  talk  about  me.” 

“  Pretty  as  a  picture,”  said  an  unwise  visitor,  concerning  a 
little  girl,  who  was,  indeed,  remarkably  beautiful.  And  the  little 
girl  was  not  to  be  blamed  because  she  grew  up  adoring  her 
own  loveliness  and  became  an  object  of  ridicule  on  account  of 
her  vanity. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  entertaining,  helpful,  noble  and  in¬ 
spiring  to  talk  about  in  these  days !  What  a  pity  that  we  so 
often  neglect  chances  to  add  something  to  our  friends'  mental 
growth  and  general  happiness  by  telling  of  the  choicest  thing 
we  know — the  inspiring  thought,  the  heroic  act,  the  uplifting 
sentiments  which  have  come  to  our  notice,  instead  of  the  stray 
bits  of  personal  gossip  which  benefit  no  one  ! 

In  George  Eliot’s  Silas  Marner  you  doubtless  remember  Mrs. 
Winthrop  who  liked  to  “pasture  her  mind  on  serious  things  ’ 
and  to  deal  them  out  in  conversation  to  her  friends.  The 
“pasturage”  which  the  average  human  being  prefers  is  not,  I 
am  convinced,  half  so  uninviting  as  one  would  suppose  from 
the  average  conversation. 

We  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  conven¬ 
tionalities  of  society  in  our  conversation  that  we  shrink  from 
telling  our  own  thoughts,  from  speaking  of  that  in  which  we  are 
genuinely,  heartily  interested,  instead  of  that  which  touches 
only  our  surface  feeling. 
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By  LUCIA  M.  ROBBINS. 


UT  of  doors  the  wind  blew 
sharply,  swirling  brown 
leaves  up  from  the  Winter 
blanket  of  the  violets  and 
dashing  showers  of  red  petals 
from  the  sturdy  japonicas, 
but  within  the  nursery  the 
satisfying  warmth  of  a  huge 
pine-knot  fire  prevailed.  The 
glow  flashed  cheerily  across 
the  room,  resting  as  if  lov¬ 
ingly  upon  several  childish 
faces.  These  faces  should  have  been  happy  with  Christmas  anti¬ 
cipations,  but,  as  it  was,  the  tears  seemed  near  to  bubbling  over. 

“Just  won’t  be  no  Christmas  ’tall!”  rebelliously  declared 
Dorothy,  the  eldest,  from 
the  depth  of  an  old-time, 
hide-bottomed  rocker.” 

“  No,  ’twon’t,”  echoed 
Anne,  next  in  age  and  re¬ 
volt;  “don’t  seem  like 
mama  can  ’member  she 


ever  wus  a  chile — tellin’ 
us  we  needn’t  expect  San¬ 
ta  Claus  nor  a  Christmas 
tree,  nor  a  fruit  cake,  nor 
nothing,  ’count  of  hard 
times!  Wus  there  any 
hard  times  when  mama 
wus  little,  mammy  ?  ” 
questioned  the  child  with 
a  sobbing  hitch  in  her 
voice. 

“  Hush, 


“  Mammy  Shall  Help.” 


chile !  ”  an¬ 
swered  mammy,  looking 
up  reprovingly  from  her 
darning.  “  In  dem  days 
’twus  diffunt.  Nobody 
nuver  lieerd  tell  er  no  hard 
times,  leastways  not  on 
we-alls’  plantation.  Dey 
want  no  end  to  money, 
seem  like,  and  old  Mars- 
ter  he  had  niggers  thick- 
er’nberries  in  the  jewberry 
patch  and,  whoo-ee,  ef 
dey  want  gwines-on  dar 
to  de  Emerald  Place,  en¬ 
during  of  de  Clirismus!  ” 

Mammy’s  mellow  voice 

took  on  a  certain  unctiousness  fitting  the  subject,  whereat  Dor¬ 
othy,  Anne,  Rob  and  the  two  little  negroes  squatting  by  the  fire 
pricked  up  their  ears  expectantly.  “  Dey  wuz  liawgs  kilt  and  dey 
wuz  cakes  baked;  dey  wuz  gooses,  tuckeys,  ducks  and  chickens 
cooked,  and  you  can  jes’  put  yo’  pennance  un  hit,  dey  wuz 
vittles  pun  top  er  vittles  of  all  kind.  Hit  hatter  be  jes  dat  way, 
caze  de  kin-folks  done  come  dar  from  all  round  about,  en  de 
baids  fer  dem  and  dey  niggers  wuz  dat  thick  you  gotter  look 
out  you  don’t  bodaciously  fall  over  ein  of  a  night  ”  Mammy 
chuckled  at  the  remembrance  until  her  big  brass-rimmed 
“specks”  fell  off  of  her  flat  black  nose,  then  she  went  on: 
••And  de  eating  and  de  drinking  and  de  dancing  up  to  de  big 
house  and  yit  mo’  down  to  de  quarter  lasted  clean  twell  de 
back  log  done  burnt  thoo  long  in  the  New  Year.  But  now,” 
said  she,  breaking  off  sadly,  “niggers  done  sot  free,  money 
done  gone,  and  us  gotter  be  moughty  thankful  ef  Mars  Jeems 
kin  make  out  to  pay  de  intrus  on  de  moggige  of  dis  place,  let 
alone  studyin’  ’bout  buyin’  Chrismus.  You  got  dat  straight !  ” 
Silence  ensued  until  all  of  a  sudden,  black  Sally,  who  had  been 
as  doleful  as  anybody  over  the  prospect,  cried,  “Lawd-ee, 

chillen,  I  tell  you  whut  less  do - ” 

“Huh!”  interrupted  the  other  little  darky,  Susan.  “  I  be 
boun’  yo  tongue  gwine  wag;  ef  dey  any  argiment  fotcli  up, 
you  kin  pen  on  Sally’s  mouf,  you  kin  dat,”  said  she,  address¬ 
ing  the  crowd  at  large. 


“Oh,  shet  up  nigger !  ”  retorted  Sally  in  fine  scorn.  “  U'm 
talking  to  de  white  chillen;  I  aint  foolin’  long  de  kinky  head 
kine.” 

“  Well,  what  is  it,  Sally?”  asked  Dorothy,  still  in  the  dumps 
“  Chillen,”  said  Sally,  rolling  her  white  eyes  impressively, 
“  us  kin  have  Christmas  on  de  sly.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  cried  Anne  excitedly,  “Mama  and  papa  have 
been  s’prising  us  so  good  ev’y  year,  we  must  s’prise  them  with 
a  real,  sury-nough  Christmas  when  they  aint  spectin’  any  ’tall.” 

“  To  be  sure,  we  can,”  said  Dorothy,  brightening  and  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  scheme  with  right  good  will.  “  I  know  just  lots 
of  nice  things  we  can  make  ourselves  for  presents.” 

“  Nigger,”  whispered  Susan,  as  she  punched  Sally  approvingly 
in  the  ribs,  “  you  sho  got  sense  in  dat  ar  cocoanut  of  yourn  .'  ” 
Sally  giggled  delightedly  Avhen  Dorothy  agreed  to  this  com¬ 
plimentary  statement,  and 
went  on  to  say :  “I  was  too 
mad  to  think  about  fixing 
Christmas  all  by  ourselves. 
It  will  be  real  fun,  too.” 

“  Yes,  and  mammy  shall 
help,  too,”  chimed  in  Anne, 
skipping  off  to  throw  her 
arms  around  the  neck  of  that 
personage,  greatly  to  the  dis¬ 
arrangement  of  a  primly  set 
shoulder  shawl;  “  but  mind, 
mammy,  don’t  you  breathe 
of  it  to  a  single  soul !  ” 

Mammy  pledged  herself  to 
secrecy,  and  presently  her 
turbaned  head  was  bobbing 
sagely  above  golden  curls  and 
kinky  locks  in  deep  discus¬ 
sion  concerning  gifts  to  be 
evolved,  goodies  to  be  con¬ 
cocted,  a  Christmas  tree  to 
be  smuggled  in  and  sundry 
other  important  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  this  delightful 
Christmas  on  the  sly. 

Master  Rob  said  not  a 
word,  but  he  privately  re¬ 
solved  to  make  his  gift  one 
well  worthy  of  acceptance 


after  a  plan  all  his  own  about 
which  the  girls  must  know 
nothing.  He  was  only  nine, 
a  dreamy-eyed  lad  with  a 
tousled  yellow  head  full  of 
the  strange  fancies  he  had 
spelled  out  of  books  of  ad¬ 
venture.  During  long  Sum¬ 
mer  days,  when  Dorothy  and 
Anne  with  their  inseparables, 
Sally  and  Susan,  were  break¬ 
ing  goats  to  harness,  wading 
the  creek,  budding  dams 
down  in  the  gully  or  risking 
life  and  limb  up  in  the  pine 
tops  like  the  stout  tomboys 
they  were,  Rob  would  be 
found  curled  up  in  a  chair 
out  in  the  vine-hung  library 
poring  over  Treasure  Inland, 
I  he  Gold  Bug,  Pirates'  Gove, 
or  some  such  tales  of  buried 
booty,  until  he  had  fully  deci¬ 
ded  to  become  some  day  a 
treasure  seeker  himself. 
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“  I’m  sure  there’s  treasure  buried  on  this  plantation,”  mused 
lie  at  the  window,  while  Mammy  and  the  girls  were  chattering 
away  beside  the  fire.  “  Unker  Crazy  Tom  always  mumbles 
something  like,  1  Ole  marster  say  dee  money  down  dar  to  Injun 
Bend,’  whenever  I  ask  him  why  papa  isn’t  rich  like  Grandpa 
was.”  (“  Unker”  Crazy  Tom  stood  as  the  plantation  oracle  in 
his  infrequent  intervals  of  sanity,  and  never  swerved  in  his  faith 
concerning  a  return  of  prosperity.)  “  I  just  b’lieve  he  means 
something  is  buried  on  Indian  Bend,”  thought  Rob.  “Any¬ 
how,  I  am  going  to  dig  and  maybe  I’ll  find  a  pot  of  gold  for 
mama’s  and  papa’s  Christmas  present.” 

As  the  happy  season  drew  near  the  flurry  of  mysterious  pre¬ 
paration  kept  the  girls  quite  joyous  and  busy,  but  Master  Rob 
moped  under  the  heaviness  of  disappointment. 

“  I  can’t  imagine  what  ails  you  Rob,”  said  Dorothy,  one 
mild  rainy  day  when  the  small  company  of  children  had  retired 
to  the  security  of  the  garret.  “  Seems  like  you  are  still  griev¬ 
ing  because  poor  mama  said  we  were  not  to  have  any  Christmas 
tree  this  year. 

“Oh,  but  we  are,  you  know!”  interrupted  Anne  eagerly, 
looking  up  from  the  book-mark  she  was  working  in  red  silk 
ravellings. 

“Yas,  sah,”  echoed  Sally,  with  an  admiring  smooth  to  her 
sofa  pillow,  contrived  from  the  odds  and  ends  in  mammy’s 
scrap-bag.  “Us  done 
pick  hit  out  down  dar 
in  de  sheep  parster, 
turr  side  de  smoke 
house  es  you  go  todes 
Bullard’s  Station.” 

Sally  was  nothing  if 
not  explicit. 

“  En,  sah,”  said  Su¬ 
san,  “  hit’s  jesnachel- 
ly  plum-full  er  red 
berries.  Me  en  Sally 
done  laid  off  how  us 
gwine  whack  hit  down 
Christmas  Eve  same 
like  Unker  Bowleg  Bill 
cut  wood  ev’y  day — 
hunch,  blip,  hanck, 
blap !  ”  and  Susan, 
raising  an  imaginary 
ax,  made  believe  to 
cut  wood  in  such  splen¬ 
did  mimicry  of  the  old 
darkey’s  rheumatic  ac¬ 
tion  and  peculiar  ex¬ 
plosions  of  breath  that 
everybody  laughed. 

“Oh,”  cried  Anne, 

“that’s  just  the  way 
Br’er  Bear  cut  down 
the  tree  to  catch  Br’er 
Rabbit— tell  us  about 
it,  Susan !  ” 

Nothing  loath,  Susan 
folded  away  a  gay 
scarf  in  course  of 

evolution  from  one  of  Dorothy’s  old  dresses,  explaining, 
nuver  could  ’vide  up  my  mind  rale  ekel  betwigs  two  things  at 
onct  ” — a  confession  wiser  lips  might  utter  with  equal  truth. 
Susan  then  settled  herself  comfortably  in  the  split-bottomed 
chair,  scratched  her  head  reminiscently  and  began:  “  Wull, 
hit  uz  dis  way :  Br’er  Rabbit  he  alius  tendin’  to  turr  folks’ 
bisness,  and  visitin’  turr  folks’  gyardens  thout  no  imitation, 
twell  he  come  to  find  hissef  mixed  up  wid  Br’er  Bar  and  Br’er 
Buzzard  at  de  same  time.  Fust  he  seed  de  little  buzzards  set- 
tin’  dar  in  Mis’  Buzzard’s  nes,  des  ez  white  ez  cotton,  and  he  up 
and  spread  de  noration  dey  wuz  dem  cliillen  of  Sis  Goose’s 
whut  ’speared  from  home  dat  night  Br’er  Fox  wint  sur’nadin’. 
Cose  dat  riz  Br’er  Buzzard’s  dander,  and  he  sot  a  watch  fer 
Br’er  Rabbit.  On  top  of  dat  Br’er  Rabbit  tucken  made  a  raid 
on  Ole  Man  Bar’s  tater  patch,  and  he  sot  a  watch  fer  Br’er 
Rabbit.  Fust  and  last  de  news  wuz  Br’er  Buzzard  and  Br’er 
Bar  done  run  him  down  and  Br’er  Rabbit  fetch  up  wid  hisself 
in  a  holler  tree,  wid  Br’er  Buzzard  mindin’  de  top  holler  and 
Br’er  Bar  holdin’  de  fote  down  to  de  bottom  holler.  Brer 
Rabbit  he  inside,  mighty  skeered  yit  he  aint  say  nothin’.  Br’er 
Buzzard  he  watch,  and  Ole  Man  Bar  he  watch,  yit  do’n  nobody 
say  nothin’.  Den  Br’er  Buzzard  say,  ‘  Br’er  Bar,  git  yo’  ax  !  ’ 


and  Br’er  Bar  he  low,  he  does,  ‘  Br’er  Buzzard,  hit’s  right 
here.’  Den  Br’er  Buzzard  up  en  say, 

‘  Br’er  Bar,  whack ’m  high  en  whack ’m  low, 

Den  I’ll  ketch  him — so.’ 

And  Br’er  Buzzard  chomp  his  bill  like  he  workiu’  sheep  shears, 
and  laff  fit  to  kill  hisself.  Br’er  Bar  he  laff  en  he  say  1  Dat 
so,  dat  so.’  Den  he  jeck  up  his  gall  us  en  spit  on  his  hands  en 
commence  ‘  hunch,  blip,  hanck,  blap  !  ’  en  sho ’s  you  bawn  dem 
chips  flew.  Wid  dat  Brer  Rabbit  upen  holler  4  Mr.  Bar,  please, 
sah,  don’t  cut  on  dis  side,  caze  my  footses  done  c.otch  in  a  crack 
en  I  feared  dey  gwine  git  squshed.’  Br’er  Rabbit  monstus 
cunnin’.  He  knowed  Br’er  Bar  gwine  cut  zackly  whar  he  ax 
him  not  to  cut,  en  mo’over  Br’er  Buzzard  gwine  blieve  he  cotch 
so  bad  taint  no  use  to  watch  de  top  holler.  Sho  nuff,  hit  uz 
des  like  he  ’lowed,  en  time  de  tree  fell,  ’ker-rash  ouw !  ’  Br’er 
Rabbit  lipt  out  de  top  holler  en  fair  split  de  wind  fer  de  briar 
patch.  De  minit  Br’er  Buzzard  seed  him  he  put  out  at- 
ter  him.  En  he  like  to  cotch  him,  sho’s  you  bawn  he  did, 
caze  time  Br’er  Rabbit  shot  under  de  bresh,  Br’er  Buzzard 
swoop  down  en  chomp  off  his  tail.  Dat  how  come  rabbits 
aint  got  no  tails  worth  talking  bout  to  dis  day.” 

“  That  certainly  was  funny,”  laughed  Anne,  who  never  tired 

of  Susan’s  quaint  sto¬ 
ries.  “  Why  don’t  you 
laugh,  too,  Rob?” 
said  she,  turning  to  the 
silent  boy.  He  made 
her  no  answer,  but 
observing  the  blue  sky 
again,  he  slipped  away 
and  presently  the  girls 
could  see  him  walk¬ 
ing  towards  the  woods 
with  a  spade  over  his 
shoulder. 

“  Rob’s  getting  so 
queer,”  commented 
Anne,  beginning  her 
cat-stitching  again. 

Dorothy  turned  a 
difficult  corner  in  the 
lamp-mat  she  was  cro¬ 
cheting  from  the 
threads  of  a  discarded 
tidy  before  she  an¬ 
swered  :  “Well,  we 
needn’t  depend  on  him, 
it  seems.” 

“  I  tell  you  whut,” 
volunteered  Sally, 
“  Rob  aint  humpin’ 
hissef  bout  nothin’  up 
to  de  house,  but  he 
sho  doin  a  sight  of  dig- 
gin’  some’rs.” 

“How  you  fine  dat 
out?”  asked  Susan, 
again  pausing  in  her 
scarf-making.  “You  reglar  ole  Mis’  Know  all.” 

“  Aint  I  done  heered  mammy  growlin’  bout  de  mud  on  his 
clothes  time  en  agin,  en  she  low  taint  no  top  dirt  nuther,  but 
reglar  down-in-de-yearth  stuff  she  gotter  clean  ofen  his  shoes 
putty  nigh  ev’y  night.” 

“  Well,  boys  aint  much  count  anyhow  round  a  Christmas 
tree  ’cept  to  light  candles,  and  I  reckon  we  can  ’pend  on  Rob 
for  that,”  pronounced  Anne  conclusively. 

It  seemed  that  Anne  spoke  prophetically,  for  on  Christmas 
Eve,  when  the  children  stole  into  the  wing-room  to  make  ready, 
poor  Rob  came  giftless,  save  for  a  bag  of  queer  stones  which  he 
tendered  Dorothy.  Said  he,  “Sister,  I  was  sure  each  day  that 
I  would  dig  up  treasure  down  in  Indian  Bend.  Even  to-day  I 
hurried  off  there  instead  of  helping  to  cut  the  tree,  but  these 
stones  are  all  I  could  find.  Maybe  they’ll  look  nice  about  the 
tree  trunk.” 

“Yes,  dear,  they  will,”  said  Dorothy  kindly,  seeing  Rob’s 
eyes  fill  with  tears.  The  others  refrained  from  reproach; 
besides  various  matters  demanded  their  attention.  A  great  fire 
had  to  be  built  on  the  shining  brass  fire  dogs ;  the  holly  and 
mistletoe  were  to  be  hung,  wreaths  set  at  the  windows  and, 
above  all,  the  wonderful  tree  must  be  placed  and  garnished. 
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Oh,  such  jolly  confusion  reigned  as  the  tree  budded  out  in  strings 
of  red  hawberries  and  marvelous  brown  paper  fruit,  such  stumb¬ 
lings  in  the  happy  haste  to  set  or  reset  some  particular  package, 
such  bursts  of  merry  laughter,  such  sibilant  warnings  from 
mammy,  who  acted  as  general  manager  and  doorkeeper  ! 

At  last,  when  each  tiny  wax  taper  twinkled  forth  its  welcome 
and  the  pine  knots  in  the  cavernous  chimney  flung  out  the  most 
inviting  glow,  father  and  mother  were  summoned  amid  a  great 
chorus  of  “  Merry  Christmas  !  ”  Sweet  is  success  after  toil,  so 
maybe  that  is  why  the  Christmas  on  the  sly  seemed  the  merriest 
of  many  to  the  children  as  they  excitedly  loosened  and  bestowed 
t  he  gifts  labored  over  in  secret.  Simple  enough  were  they — 
match-safes  and  card-baskets  treated  to  decorations  of  colored 
rice  or  mustard  seed,  corncob  dollies,  rustic  frames,  book-marks 
and  so  forth,  each  and  all  revelations  of  ingenuity  and  lov¬ 
ing  work  by  little  hands. 

“  And  which  is  your  share, 

Rob?”  said  the  father  cheer¬ 
ily,  thinking  the  boy’s  had 
been  overlooked.  Rob  flushed 
painfully,  and  tender-hearted 
Dorothy  spoke  up  quickly : 

“  Oh,  papa,  Rob  helped 
with  the  candles  and  fixing 
the  tree,  and  er— er — every¬ 
thing  ” — even  Dorothy’s  kind 
intentions  seemed  at  a  loss  to 
bridge  the  chasm  of  Rob’s 
deficit :  nevertheless  she  went 
bravely  on — “and,  papa,  just 
see  what  a  fine  mound  of 
queer  stones  he  has  built 
around  the  tree!”  She 
stooped  and  handed  her 
father  one  of  the  lumps, 
then  stopped  astonished  at 


the  change  in  his  face.  The  tense  anxiety  there  made  lines  of 
positive  pain. 

“  Tell  me,  boy,”  cried  he  hoarsely,  “  did  you  get  this  on  my 
land?  ” 

“  Why,  yes,  fatner,”  answered  Rob,  frightened  at  the  tone, 
“  I  didn’t  mean  any  harm.” 

“Harm?  Child,  child,  you  have  saved  all  from  harm! 
This  is  coal  of  the  best  kind  and  means  money  for  us  in 
plenty.” 

The  joy  of  this  news  gave  a  happier  ring  to  the  Christmas 
merriment,  which,  it  appeared,  did  not  after  all  depend  entirely 
upon  the  children’s  tree.  First,  in  some  unaccountable  way 
about  which  mammy  knew  more  than  she  chose  to  tell,  Santa 
Claus  changed  his  mind  and  came  to  leave  a  pretty  gift  for  each 
child ;  then  in  the  early  Christmas  dawn  there  was  a  famous 

egg-nogging  for  everybody 
out  on  the  back  porch  as  in 
old  times,  with  plenty  of 
good  will  and  hearty  wishing 
all  round,  and  what  with 
wild  turkey  and  swamp 
gooseberry  sauce,  roast  shoat 
and  baked  apples,  syllabub, 
fruit  cake  and  other  delicacies 
of  mammy’s  devising,  the 
Christmas  dinner  left  naught 
to  be  desired. 

The  after  prosperity  which 
followed  the  development  of 
Rob’s  gift  brought  the  fam¬ 
ily  many  a  finer  festival,  yet 
none  richer-graced  in  the 
true  spirit  of  giving,  and  to 
this  day  the  children  hold 
tender  recollections  of  their 
Christmas  on  the  sly. 
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Figure  D  91.— MISSES’  TOBOGGANING  TOILETTE. 

Figure  D91. — This  consists  of  a  Misses’  coat,  skirt,  hood 
and  leggings.  The  coat  pattern,  which  is  No.  8777  and  costs 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in  nine  sizes  for  misses  from  eight  to 
sixteen  years  old,  and  is  shown  again  on  page  746.  The  skirt 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8733  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  seven 
sizes  for  misses  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  old.  The  hood  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  No.  1033  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents,  is  in  eight 
sizes  from  two  to  sixteen  years  old.  The  legging  pattern,  which 
is  No.  7422  and  costs  5d.  or  10  cents,  is  in  seven  sizes,  from  four 
to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  coat  is  here  shown  made  of  rough  coating,  with  plaid 
wool  goods  for  the  hood  lining  and  Astrakhan  for  the  cuffs  and 
for  ornamenting  the  front.  The  double-breasted  coat  is  in  three- 
quarter  length  and  has  a  removable  hood  and  a  protective  collar 
that  rises  high  about  the  neck  and  is  fastened  in  front  with  a 
pointed  strap.  The  fronts  are  loose  and  the  adjustment  at  the 
sides  and  back  is  close,  the  parts  rippling  below  the  waist. 
The  sleeves  are  of  comfortable  but  not  extravagant  size. 

The  five-gored  skirt  is  of  fashionable  length  and  shape ;  it  is 
made  of  serge  and  is  decorated  with  two  bands  of  Astrakhan. 

The  velvet  hood  is  trimmed  with  Astrakhan  bands  and  a  rib¬ 
bon  bow,  and  the  leggings  are  of  heavy  cloth. 

The  toilette  is  admirable  because  of  its  utility  and  yet  there  is 
no  sacrifice  of  grace  in  the  shaping  or  adjustment.  Dark,  rich 
shades  of  wool  coating  will  usually  be  chosen  for  the  coat. 

Figure  D  92.— LADIES’  TOBOGGANING  TOILETTE. 

Figure  D92. — This  consists  of  a  Ladies’  coat,  skirt  and  hood. 
The  coat  pattern,  which  is  No.  8769  and  costs  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents, 
is  in  ten  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-six  inches, 
bust  measure,  and  may  be  seen  again  on  page  723.  The  skirt 
pattern,  which  is  No.  8672  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents,  is  in 
nine  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  inches,  waist 
measure.  The  hood,  which  is  No.  2396  and  costs  7d.  or  15 
cents,  is  in  one  size  only. 


Rough  coating  is  pictured  in  the  coat  and  rough  checked 
cheviot  in  the  skirt  of  this  toilette,  with  fur  cuffs  and  bands  of 
the  same  for  decoration.  The  loose  fronts  of  the  three-quarter 
length  coat  are  closed  to  the  throat  in  regular  double-breasted 
style  and  the  sides  and  back  fit  snugly,  rippling  stylishly  below 
the  waist.  The  removable  hood  is  a  practical  feature ;  it  is 
lined  with  plaid  wool  goods  and  is  drawn  over  the  separate 
hood,  which  is  made  of  satin,  bordered  with  fur  and  decorated 
at  the  top  with  a  ribbon  bow.  The  high  collar  is  closed  in 
front  with  a  pointed  strap  and  the  sleeves  are  in  mutton-leg  style. 

The  five-gored  skirt  is  smooth  fitting  at  the  front  and  sides 
and  may  be  gathered  or  plaited  at  the  back. 

The  suggestions  presented  in  the  toilette  are  valuable  to  those 
who  indulge  in  Winter  outdoor  sports,  such  as  skating,  sleigh¬ 
ing  etc.  Shaggy  coatings  in  quiet  colors  are  stylish. 

Figure  D  93.— BOYS’  SUIT. 

Figure  D  93. — This  consists  of  a  Boys’  coat,  trousers,  cap 
and  leggings.  The  coat  pattern,  which  is  No.  8744  and  costs 
Is.  or  25  cents,  is  in  ten  sizes  for  boys  from  seven  to  sixteen 
years  old.  The  trousers  pattern,  which  is  No.  3163  and  costs 
7d.  or  15  cents,  is  in  eight  sizes  for  boys  from  three  to  ten  years 
old.  The  cap  pattern,  which  is  No.  3167  and  costs  5d.  or  10 
cents,  is  in  six  sizes  from  six  and  a  fourth  to  seven  and  a  half, 
cap  sizes.  The  legging  pattern,  which  is  No.  3475  and  costs 
7d.  or  15  cents,  is  in  eight  sizes  for  boys  from  two  to  sixteen 
years  old. 

Broadcloth  is  here  represented  in  the  coat  and  cap  and  mixed 
cloth  in  the  trousers.  Comfort  and  appropriateness  to  the  Win¬ 
ter  season  are  embodied  in  the  suit,  which  presents  a  double- 
breasted  sack  coat  buttoned  to  the  throat  and  completed  with  a 
collar  that  may  be  turned  up  about  the  neck  when  desired. 
Square-cornered  laps  cover  openings  to  a  change,  breast  and 
side  pockets,  and  the  coat  extends  well  over  the  knee  trousers. 

The  leggings  are  of  leather  and  are  warm  and  protective. 

Solid  or  mixed  suitings  will  be  selected  for  the  suit,  and  the 
heavier  qualities  are  commended  at  this  season. 
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AMERICAN  AOTHEF(S  AN0  DAUGHTERS. 

By  MARY  CADWALADER  JONES. 


Although  there  is  so  much  talk  about  the  New  Woman,  with 
her  personal  independence  and  her  dislike  of  matrimony,  there 
are  still  many  old-fashioned  girls  who  get  married,  and  some  of 
them  even  add  to  the  problems  of  the  world  by  having  daughters. 
Now  it  is  a  curious  thing  that  while  everybody  who  thinks  at  all 
will  admit  that,  in  what  we  call  civilized  countries,  the  question 
of  what  is  to  become  of  the  steadily  increasing  surplus  of  women 
is  a  most  serious  one,  few  seem  to  consider  that  it  ought  to  affect 
the  bringing  up  of  girls  from  their  cradles.  In  old  times  it  was 
comfortably  different.  A  young  woman  married  if  she  possibly 
could,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  or  else  she  went  into  a  convent, 
or  devoted  herself  to  good  works,  including  usually  much  kindly 
service  in  the  households  of  her  married  sisters.  In  one  of  the 
recent  magazines  there  was  a  whimsical  lament,  which  yet  had 
a  note  of  truth  in  it,  over  the  probable  disappearance,  under 
scientific  methods  of  physical  culture,  of  fat  old  ladies,  and  that 
the  children  of  the  future  will  not  know  “  the  blessedness  of 
having  a  stout  aunt  or  grandmother,  within  whose  radiance  of 
serenity  and  good-nature  they  could  creep  as  into  the  sunlight 
when  the  world  suddenly  turned  a  bleak  and  cheerless  face 
upon  their  souls.”  If  the  aunt  of  the  future  is  editing  a  news¬ 
paper,  or  conducting  a  political  campaign,  it  certainly  seems 
probable  that  she  will  not  have  time  to  grow  fat,  or  give  much 
of  her  attention  to  the  little  people  of  the  family. 

American  women  have  always  prided  themselves  on  being 
good  mothers,  and  yet  some  of  their  ways  seem  inconsistent  and 
puzzling  to  their  sisters  in  other  countries.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  a  bright  and  attractive  young  married  woman  almost  shut 
herself  up  in  the  nursery  while  her  children  are  very  young. 
She  neglects  society,  gives  up  any  accomplishments  she  may 
have  had,  is  careless  about  keeping  in  touch  with  the  outside 
world,  does  not  waste  time  upon  dress,  and  is  in  every  way  a 
slave  to  her  little  ones.  This  goes  on  for  a  few  years  while  they 
are  unable  to  appreciate  all  that  she  is  giving  up  for  them,  and 
then,  when  they  are  beginning  to  develop  into  separate  individ¬ 
ualities,  she  seems  to  think  that  her  task  is  done,  and  often 
leaves  them  to  grow  up  almost  as  much  by  themselves  in  reality 
as  though  she  were  dead.  French  and  English  mothers  cannot 
understand  this,  for  with  them  the  weight  of  responsibility 
increases  with  the  growing  age,  especially  in  the  case  of 
daughters. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  American  children  are  often  in¬ 
dulged  and  spoiled  to  a  degree  which  makes  them  a  nuisance  to 
others,  as  for  instance  when  a  little  girl  was  allowed  not  long  ago  to 
amuse  herself  in  a  crowded  Pullman  car  by  washing  the  windows 
with  her  tongue,  a  pretty  play  which  her  mother  watched  placidly, 
only  remarking  to  a  passenger  who  looked  surprised,  “  I  can’t 
bear  ever  to  contradict  her.”  It  is  rather  to  be  hoped,  for  the 
sake  of  mankind,  that  this  young  lady  will  decide  never  to 
marry  !  This  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  case,  but  anyone  who  has 
travelled  much  in  this  country  or  stayed  in  our  hotels  must 
have  suffered  from  the  curious  form  of  maternal  pride  which 
allows  children  to  be  both  seen  and  heard  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  almost  of  the  night.  A  baby  just  beginning  to  walk 
will  be  encouraged  to  toddle  up  and  down  the  passageway  of  a 
car  or  about  the  deck  of  a  boat,  clutching  at  ever}rone  as  it 
passes;  and  when  it  sits  down  suddenly,  as  it  is  sure  to  do 
sooner  or  later,  the  traveller  who  is  nearest  is  evidently  expected 
to  comfort  it  or  else  be  looked  upon  by  its  mother  as  heartless. 
Little  boys  are  allowed  to  play  games  in  hotel  corridors  or  upon 
verandas,  and  girls  who  ought  to  be  in  bed  dance  with  each 
other  in  the  evenings,  taking  up  the  room  of  older  people,  while 
both  boys  and  girls  join  freely  in  conversations  upon  subjects  of 
which  they  cannot  possibly  know  anything,  and  if  they  make 
smartly  flippant  remarks,  they  see  their  parents  exchanging  looks 
of  appreciation  over  their  heads.  And  yet  these  same  parents 
would  look  absolutely  blank  or  grow  extremely  angry  if  one 
were  to  tell  them  that  they  are  treating  their  children  with 
unkindness  and  even  cruelty,  for  like  most  other  mischief  in  the 
world,  the  harm  is  done  from  lazy  good-nature  and  want  of 
thought. 

A  great  injury  has  been  wrought  to  women,  especially  in  the 
present  day,  by  undue  and  excessive  praise  of  the  maternal 
instinct,  which  is  admirable  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  cannot  be  all- 
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sufficient.  Instinct  belongs  to  Nature,  reason  to  experience,  and1 
both  are  necessary  in  human  life.  If  a  man  will  not  fight,  in 
one  way  or  another,  for  the  woman  he  loves,  and  if  a  mother 
will  not  rush  into  deadly  peril  to  save  her  child,  we  feel  that 
they  are  incomplete  and  almost  monstrous,  although  we  know 
that  animals  will  act  in  precisely  the  same  way  towards  their 
mates  and  their  young.  But  what  is  a  good  enough  guide  for 
the  noblest  of  the  beasts  must  fall  far  short  of  what  we  require; 
for  ourselves;  and  yet  many  people  seem  to  think  that  mother- 
love  and  the  maternal  instinct  will  enable  even  a  foolish 
woman  to  bring  up  her  child  well.  For  a  very  long  time  all 
laws  and  rules  were  made  by  the  strong,  and  it  naturally  fol¬ 
lowed  that  children  heard  all  the  time  about  how  much  they 
owed  to  their  parents;  it  is  only  recently  that  the  latter  have 
been  told,  and  many  of  them  do  not  believe  it  yet,  of  their  debt 
to  those  whom  they  have  brought  into  the  world.  By  a  fortu¬ 
nate  provision  of  Nature  most  people  remember  pleasure  more 
readily  than  pain,  but  if  it  were  not  so  it  is  probable  that  few 
of  us  who  have  come  to  forty  years  would  willingly  live  our 
lives  over  again  as  we  have  had  them.  This  feeling  is  in  many 
cases  at  the  bottom  of  what  seems  to  us  mere  foolish  indulgence 
on  the  part  of  parents.  It  is  so  good  to  be  able  to  make  a 
child  perfectly  happy  while  one  can !  But  then  we  all  know 
that  there  may  be  cruel  kindness. 

The  position  of  a  mother  towards  her  daughters  is  in  many 
ways  more  difficult  than  towards  her  sons.  On  account  of  the 
difference  of  sex  boys  are  generally  more  closely  drawn  to  their 
mothers,  girls  to  their  fathers ;  and  it  is  also  easier  to  bring  up 
a  boy,  because  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  the  best  out  of 
whatever  character  and  individuality  he  has  to  begin  with, 
whereas  a  girl  will  be  called  upon  to  adapt  herself  to  a  husband, 
whatever  he  may  be  like,  or  else  she  may  never  marry  at  all. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
the  position  of  women  with  regard  to  the  working  world  has 
changed  very  much  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  it  is  not  prob¬ 
able  that  the  old  conditions  will  ever  come  back  again.  Any 
amount  of  talking  about  the  advantage  of  young  people  be<dn- 
ning  where  their  parents  did  will  not  make  them  do  so  if  they 
are  not  so  disposed.  And,  after  all,  it  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  a 
certain  kind  of  progress  that  what  is  the  luxury  of  one  genera¬ 
tion  becomes  a  necessity  to  the  next. 

Very  few  even  of  the  most  advanced  women  will  deny  that 
marriage  with  a  man  whom  she  can  love  and  respect,  and  who 
is  able  to  take  good  care  of  her,  is  on  the  whole  the  best  fate  to 
which  a  girl  can  look  forward;  but,  unfortunately,  a  fairy  god¬ 
mother  does  not  put  such  luck  into  every  one’s  cradle,  and  the 
problem  now  before  almost  every  woman  who  has  daughters 
is,  how  to  bring  them  up  that  they  may  not  find  life  a  failure  if 
they  should  be  dependent  on  their  own  exertions  or  are  left  to 
their  own  companionship.  So  long  as  there  was  a  general  agree¬ 
ment  to  look  upon  women  as  charming  but  irresponsible  beings, 
created  for  the  alternate  torment  and  delight  of  man,  it  was  not 
necessary  that  they  should  have  any  training  which  might  enable 
them  to  compete  with  men ;  but  now  that  they  are  crowding  into 
every  employment  open  to  them,  they  must  expect  to  be” sub¬ 
ject  to  the  laws  which  govern  men.  An  architect  would  be 
held  guilty  of  criminal  folly  who  should  attempt  to  put  up  a 
ponderous  building  upon  a  foundation  only  strong  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  an  ornamental  summer-house,  and  yet  that  is  just  what 
many  women  are  trying  to  do.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of 
education  or  technical  training,  important  as  these  are,  but  of 
fundamental  principles.  Men  have  learnt  by  close  contact  with 
each  other  during  hundreds  of  years,  in  camp  and  caravan, 
hunting-field  and  trading-hall,  that  they  must  all  be  bound  by 
certain  strict  rules,  and  that  he  who  breaks  them  will  have  the 
hands  of  honorable  men  against  him.  A  man  must  have  self- 
control.  lie  must  not  be  a  coward,  no  matter  how  much  he 
may  be  afraid.  He  must  speak  the  truth,  that  his  word  may  be 
Lusted.  lie  must  pay  back  money  which  he  has  borrowed. 
He  must  play  fair  at  any  game  of  skill  or  chance.  Putting 
aside  all  question  of  religion  and  morality,  these  are  like  rules 
of  the  road,  obeyed  in  the  busy  highways  where  men  are  alwavs 
meeting  each  other.  But  anyone  can  see  that  while  women 
stayed  at  home,  each  apart  in  the  little  world  of  her  own  house- 
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hold,  such  guidance  was  not  considered  necessary  for  them.  A 
woman  did  not  need  to  fight,  so  cowardice  was  rather  pretty, 
and  appealed  to  a  man’s  sense  of  protection.  Truth  and  self- 
control  also  were  not  essential,  because  most  women  had  nothing 
to  do  with  important  transactions,  and  those  who  had  were  often 
obliged  to  meet  force  w  ith  cunning.  They  were  accustomed  to 
being  supported,  so  the  return  of  borrowed  money  did  not  seem 
so  pressing.  And  as  for  cheating  at  games,  that  was  thought 
amusing,  as  supplying  another  element  of  chance.  Women  had 
at  least  as  much  power  then  as  they  have  to-day,  but  they  were 
judged  by  a  different  standard ;  now  all  the  conditions  of  life 
have  changed,  but  that  standard  has  not  as  yet  changed  with 
them.  The  onslaught  of  a  mouse  is  not  really  more  dangerous  s 
to  a  girl  than  to  her  brother,  yet  even  a  very  small  boy  will  be 
■covered  with  shame  if  taunted  with  being  afraid  of  one,  while 
bis  older  sister  will  often  run  as  if  a  dragon  were  after  her. 
When  the  same  boy  hurts  himself,  to  call  him  a  “cry-baby” 
will  rouse  him  to  wrath,  while  the  girl  is  encouraged  to  weep 
freely  over  a  scratch.  Tears,  by-the-way,  are  largely  a  matter 
of  habit,  unless  they  come  from  sore  trouble,  when  they  dis¬ 
credit  j-cither  man  nor  woman.  But  if  they  are  only  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  pain  or  vexation,  they  can  usually  be  controlled,  and 
•although  traditionally  powerful  as  a  weapon  against  the  enemy, 
man,  there  is  none  which  loses  its  edge  so  soon.  A  mother  can 
do  her  little  daughter  no  greater  service  than  by  checking  her 
gently  when  she  cries,  and  praising  her  when  she  shows  cour¬ 
age,  nor  need  there  be  any  fear  that  such  a  girl  will  grow 
up  any  less  womanly  because  she  has  learned  to  control  her 
emotions. 

From  Florence  Nightingale  down,  a  good  trained  nurse  is 
looked  upon  as  almost  an  embodiment  of  distinctively  feminine 
qualities,  but  it  often  requires  a  high  order  of  courage  to  face  an 
insane  patient  or  one  maddened  by  delirium,  and  a  nurse  who 
had  not  self-control  would  often  be  worse  than  useless.  In 
many  minor  circumstances  of  daily  life  this  quality  is  also 
really  valuable,  and  not  enough  thought  of.  When  women 
stayed  at  home  it  did  not  much  matter,  except  to  those  around 
them,  how  much  they  fussed  or  pottered  about,  nor  how  much 
time  they  wasted,  but  now  that  they  go  every wdiere  among 
people  whose  hours  have  a  definite  value,  it  is  only  reason¬ 
able  that  they  should  recognize  business  rules.  A  man,  on 
his  way  to  his  work,  stops  at  a  railway  ticket  office  or  a 
post-office  or  a  theatre  and  finds  a  row  of  men  waiting  ahead 
of  him;  as  they  are  like  himself,  they  wait  their  turns,  ask 
for  what  they  want  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  get  it  or 
not,  and  go  away.  But  if  there  is  a  woman  in  the  file,  the 
chances  are  at  least  even  that  when  she  gets  to  the  window 
she  will  ask  a  number  of  questions,  take  some  time  to  make 
up  her  mind,  more  to  find  her  money,  and,  perhaps,  after  she 
has  passed  on  come  back  again  for  supplementary  information. 
She  may  be  an  excellent  woman  in  every  respect,  but  it  makes 
no  difference  to  her  -whether  she  gets  home  half  an  hour  sooner 
or  later;  and  she  has  not  been  taught  that  her  lack  of  self- 
control,  for  it  is  that,  amounts  to  gross  selfishness.  The  reason 
why  most  thinking  men  are  reluctant  to  approve  of  universal 
female  suffrage  is  not  because  they  do  not  acknowledge  that 
certain  women  would  use  it  admirably,  but  because  the  mass 
of  their  sex  do  not  show  that  they  have  much  sense  of  discipline 
or  responsibility  outside  their  own  households,  unless  it  is  forced 
upon  them  by  the  necessities  of  business  life.  All  the  world 
over  it  is  now  recognized  as  better  in  the  long  run  to  teach 
children  to  know  what  is  right,  than  to  punish  them  when  they 
are  grown  up  for  doing  wrong,  and  whether  mothers  want  their 
■daughters  to  have  votes  or  not,  it  lies  in  their  power  to  give 
them  a  much  better  claim  than  they  have  now  to  be  considered 
and  treated  as  equals  by  men. 

The  different  meaning  of  the  word  “honour”  as  applied  to 
the  two  sexes  is  curiously  significant,  but  does  not  seem  to  be 
generally  noticed.  A  man’s  honor  is  concerned  not  only  in  his 


relations  with  women,  but  with  other  men,  and  in  all  his 
doings,  whether  for  business  or  pleasure  ;  but  with  a  woman  it 
is  not  so  far-reaching,  being  commonly  taken  to  mean  only  the 
virtue  of  chastity.  If  a  number  of  boys  are  playing  a  game 
together,  and  one  of  them  taxes  another  with  cheating,  the 
answer  is  usually  a  blow;  but  if  the  same  thing  happens  among 
girls,  it  will  only  provoke  laughter  and  is  not  always  denied  by 
her  who  is  accused.  In  this,  as  in  personal  truthfulness,  there 
should  be  but  one  standard,  which  in  a  hundred  little  ways  may 
best  be  taught  at  home.  In  a  general  sense  we  all  know  that 
we  should  not  break  a  promise  to  a  child,  nor  tell  it  a  lie;  but 
until  mothers  teach  their  daughters  as  carefully  as  men  teach 
their  sons  that  it  is  dishonorable  and  degrading  not  to  speak  the 
truth,  not  to  repay  little  debts  and  commissions,  and  not  to  play 
every  game  with  absolute  fairness,  the  word  of  a  woman  will 
not  be  as  good  as  that  of  a  man. 

One  of  the  things  of  which  an  American  is  justly  proud  is 
that  a  parent  here  is  always  anxious  to  have  his  children  bet¬ 
ter  off,  in  position  and  means,  than  he  has  been  himself,  but  it 
seems  to  work  more  satisfactorily  with  boys  than  with  girls. 
It  is  only  too  common  to  see  simple,  hard-working  women, 
perhaps  not  born  in  this  country,  who  have  brought  up  their 
daughters  to  be  as  nearly  like  useless  fine  ladies  as  is  pos¬ 
sible  on  the  salary  of  a  shop  assistant.  They  can  neither  scrub 
nor  sew,  and  many  of  them  have  not  manners  enough  to 
stand  up  when  a  much  older  woman  comes  into  the  room, 
while  they  evidently  regard  their  mothers  with  an  equal 
amount  of  affection  and  contempt.  How,  then,  can  they  look 
for  respect  and  obedience  when  they  are  mothers  in  their  turn  ? 
The  way  in  which  an  American  woman  often  lets  herself  slip 
out  of  the  lives  of  her  daughters  as  they  are  growing  into 
womanhood  is  a  loss  to  both  sides  which  can  never  be  made  up 
in  after  life.  Of  course,  young  people  like  to  be  together,  with¬ 
out  their  elders  always  at  their  heels,  and  it  is  right  that  they 
should  have  chances  to  make  friends,  but  if  a  young  man  is 
attracted  to  a  girl,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  think  seriously  of 
her  and  care  for  her  companionship  if  he  does  not  feel  that  he 
can  have  it  whenever  he  chooses.  The  silly  stuff  which  appears 
regularly  every  year  in  the  comic  newspapers  about  Summer 
girls  with  their  collections  of  engagement  rings  is,  of  course, 
untrue  as  to  all  but  an  inconsiderable  fraction  of  American 
girlhood,  but  it  is  not  to  our  national  credit  that  it  should  be 
possible  at  all. 

A  little  tact  on  a  mother’s  part  will  give  a  girl  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  enjoy  herself  while  feeling  that  her  best  and 
most  loyal  friend  is  after  all  at  home.  Intimacy  is  easier  if 
there  are  not  too  many  years  between  them,  but  it  is  the 
part  of  the  older  woman  to  keep  young  and  to  be  interested 
in  everything  that  makes  a  difference  to  the  younger  one,  no 
matter  how  unlike  their  characters  and  tastes  may  be.  Our 
children  are  not  bits  of  ourselves,  thrown  off  as  a  lobster  casts 
its  claws,  but  separate  and  distinct  human  beings  whom  we 
have  brought  into  existence,  and  for  whom  we  are  responsible 
as  we  should  be  for  trust  money.  Life  has  many  ways  of  being 
hard  for  women,  some  beyond  their  control,  and  many  which 
they  make  for  themselves,  but  which  are  none  the  easier  for 
that  reason.  Duty  sometimes  marks  out  a  path  so  clearly  that 
one  has  but  to  follow  it,  but  in  most  of  our  lives  there  are  ques¬ 
tions  of  choice  and  decision  where  a  mother  whom  her  girl  trusts 
can  help  her  as  no  one  else  can.  Such  moments,  however,  only 
come  as  the  recompense  of  patient  years.  Blind  animal  affection 
is  not  enough.  A  woman  should  try  with  all  the  best  that  is  in 
her,  from  her  daughter’s  babyhood,  to  make  her  a  reasonable, 
honorable  and  clear-minded  woman,  able  to  be  her  husband’s 
friend  and  companion  if  she  marries,  and  also  with  resources 
enough  within  herself  to  lead  a  contented  and  useful  life  alone. 
It  is  not  in  our  power  to  command  happiness  for  those  we  love 
best,  but  if  our  affection  is  unselfish,  the  memory  of  it  will  help 
them,  even  if  they  come  to  evil  days  when  we  are  gone. 


CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  FOR  EVERYBODY  easily  and  inex¬ 
pensively  made  at  home  from  the  patterns  illustrated  in  our 
WINTER  HOLIDAY  SOUVENIR  for  l896-’97.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  a  great  variety  of  matter  relating  to  holiday  entertainments 
and  observances,  menus  for  the  Christmas  dinner,  stories,  poems, 
pieces  for  recitation,  conundrums,  a  calendar  for  the  New  Year, 
etc.  An  eighty-page  pamphlet  in  a  handsome  cover,  sent  any¬ 
where  for  3d.  or  5  cents  in  stamps  to  prepay  charges,  and 
to  be  had  free  at  our  offices  and  agencies.  If  the  agent  to 
whom  you  apply  should  not  have  any  of  the  Souvenirs  in  stock, 
he  will  be  pleased  to  order  one  for  you. 


CANDY-MAKING  AT  HOME. — “  The  Correct  Art  of  Candy- 
Making  at  Home  ”  is  a  well  written  pamphlet  of  twenty-four 
pages  that  should  find  a  place  in  every  household  where  lovers 
of  wholesome  candy  and  confections  dwell.  A  glance  at  the 
book  will  inform  the  reader  regarding  some  of  the  merits  of  this 
thoroughly  practical  work  and  will  show  that  by  its  assistance 
old  and  young  alike  can  easily  make  every  variety  of  simple  and 
elegant  bonbons  and  candies  at  home,  at  a  minimum  of  cost  and 
without  a  doubt  as  to  their  wholesomeness,  the  processes  de¬ 
scribed  being  those  followed  by  the  best  confectioners.  Price, 
6d.  (by  post  7id.)  or  15  cents. 
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NEW  SLEEVES,  COLLARS,  GIRDLE^,  EtG. 


LADIES’  DRESS  SLEEVE,  IN  MOUSQUETAIRE  STYLE  FROM 
THE  TOP  TO  THE  ELBOW  OR  TO  THE  WRIST. 

No.  1209. — This  novel  sleeve  follows  the  shape  of  the  arm 
quite  closely ;  it  is  pictured  made  of  mauve  satin,  with  moss- 
green  velvet  for  the  cuff  and  ribbon  of  the 
same  shade  for  the  bow.  Two  styles  of 
sleeve  are  provided  in  the  pattern,  one 
being  in  mousquetaire  style  from  the  top 
to  the  elbow  and  the  other  from  the  top 
nearly  to  the  wrist.  Each  sleeve  is  in  one 
section  ;  it  is  gathered  at  the  top  and  turn¬ 
ed  under  at  the  side  edges  and  shirred 
to*  form  frills  that  come  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  arm,  the  shirrings  throwing  the 
sleeve  into  pretty,  crosswise  wrinkles. 

The  turned-under  edges  are  plain  below 


LADIES’  ONE-SEAM  DRESS  SLEEVE,  CLOSE-FITTING  TO 
ABOVE  THE  ELBOW.  (With  Fitted  Lining.) 


1207 


1209 


1209 


Ladies’  Dress  Sleeve,  in  Mousquetaire  Style 
from  the  Top  to  the  Elbow  or  to  the  Wrist. 


the  shirrings 
in  the  sleeve 
in  mousque¬ 
taire  style  to 
the  wrist  and 
are  revealed 
between  the 
shallow  ends 


No.  1207. — This  style  of  sleeve  has  many  admirers;  it  is  of 
fashionable  but  not  extravagant  size  and  is  pictured  made  of 
plain  dress  goods.  It  has  only  one  seam,  which  comes  at  the 
inside  of  the  arm, and  is  arranged  over  a  coat-shaped  lining. 
The  adjustment  on  the  forearm  is  comfortably  close  and  the 
fulness  at  the  upper  edge  is  drawn  in  gathers  that  produce  a 
short  puff  effect  above  the 
elbow. 

The  shapeliness  of  the  arm 
frequently  dominates  the 
choice  of  style  in  sleeves, 
these  accessories  being  of 
many  shapes  and  made  of 
all  the  fashiona¬ 
ble  dress  goods 
and  trimmed  or 
finished  plainly. 

We  have  pat¬ 
tern  No.  1207  in 
eight  sizes  for 
ladies  from  nine 
to  sixteen  inches,  arm  meas¬ 
ure,  measuring  the  arm  about 
an  inch  below  the  bottom  of 
the  arm’s-eye.  To  make  a 
pair  of  sleeves  for  a  lady 
whose  arm  measures  eleven 
inches  as  described,  calls  for 
two  yards  and  an  eighth  oi 
material  twenty-two  inches 
wide,  or  a  yard  and  five- 
eighths  thirty  inches  wide, 
or  a  yard  and  a  half  thirty  - 
six  or  forty-four  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and 
three-eighths  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
cents. 


1207 


Ladies’  One-Seam  Dress  Sleeve, 
Close-Fitting  to  Above  the 
Elbow.  (With  Fitted  Lining.) 


1210 


Misses’  and 
Girls’  One-Seam 
Dress  Sleeve. 
(Close  Fitting  to 
Above  the  El¬ 
bow)  (With 
Fitted  Lining.) 


5d.  or  10 


of  the  velvet  cuff,  which  widens  to  form  a 
slight  point  at  the  inside  of  the  arm.  The 
shirrings  in  the  other  sleeve  end  at  the  elbow, 
the  sleeve  being  perfectly  smooth  below,  and 
the  turned-under  edges  of  the  sleeve  stand 
out  in  an  effective  manner,  appearing  between 
the  pointed  ends  of  a  cuff,  which  is  quite  shal¬ 
low  at  the  inside  of  the  arm  and  deepens  toward 
the  ends.  Both  cuffs  are  trimmed  with  narrow 
gimp  and  are  suitable  for  either  style  of  sleeve. 

A  coat-shaped  lining  supports  each  sleeve,  and 
a  green  satin  ribbon  bow  that  is  arranged  in 
plaits  at  the  ends  and  at  intervals  to  form  three 
loops  at  each  side,  with  a  wrinkled  knot  of  rib¬ 
bon  across  the  center  of  the  bow,  is  tacked  over 
the  shoulder  with  dressy  effect. 

Silk,  satin,  or  soft  silk-and-wool  novelty  goods 
will  develop  the  sleeve  stylishly.  Net,  chiffon 
and  other  tissues  are  adaptable  to  a  sleeve  of 
either  style  to  be  inserted  in  fancy  bodices. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1209  in  eight  sizes  for 
ladies  from  nine  to  sixteen  inches,  arm  measure, 
measuring  the  arm  about  an  inch  below  the 
bottom  of  the  arm’s-eye.  For  a  lady  whose  arm 
measures  eleven  inches  as  described,  a  pair  of 
sleeves  will  need  two  yards  and  seven-eighths  of  material  twen¬ 
ty-two,  thirty  or  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  a  half  forty- 
four  or  fifty  inches  wide,  with  a  fourth  of  a  yard  of  velvet  twenty 
inches  wide  for  the  cuff,  and  four  yards  and  a  half  of  ribbon 
five  inches  wide  for  the  bow.  Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


Ladies’  Mousquetaire  Dress 
Sleeve,  with  Mushroom 
Puff. 


LADIES’  MOUSQUETAIRE  DRESS  SLEEVE,  WITH  MUSHROOM 

PUFF. 

No.  1201. — A  graceful  mousquetaire  effect  is  shown  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  fashionable  mushroom  puff  in 
this  sleeve,  for  which  changeable  taffeta  was 
selected.  The  sleeve  has  only  an  inside  seam 
and  is  sustained  by  a  coat-shaped  lining.  Gath¬ 
ers  along  the  edges 
of  the  seam  cause 
pretty  cross  wrin¬ 
kles  in  the  sleeve, 
and  the  skilful  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the 
puff  is  disposed 
causes  it  to  droop 
in  a  way  that  sug¬ 
gests  the  natural 
mushroom  growth, 
its  fulness  being  re¬ 
gulated  by  gathers 
at  its  upper  and 
lower  edges. 

All  dress  goods 
of  both  silken  and 
woollen  texture  are 
appropriate  for  the 
mode  and  velvet 
would  be  effective 
in  the  puff. 

We  have  pattern 

No.  1201  in  eight  sizes  for  ladies  from  nine  to  sixteen  inches, 
arm  measure,  measuring  the  arm  about  an  inch  below  the 
bottom  of  the  arm’s-eye.  For  a  lady  whose  arm  measures 
eleven  inches  as  described,  a  pair  of  sleeves  will  need  four 
yards  and  an  eighth  of  material  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or 


1217 

Ladies’  Neck-Ruff.  (For 
Sheer  Fabrics.) 
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three  yards  and  an  eighth  thirty  inches  wide,  or  two  }rards  and 
seven-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  half 


120S 

Ladies’  Bolero  Collar,  Cavalier  Collar  and  Marie  Stuart  Collar 
THAT  MAY  BE  LEFT  OPEN  AT  THE  SEAMS  TO  GlVE  A  SLASHED 

Effect.  (For  Outside  Garments.) 


forty-four  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  a  fourth  fifty  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 

MISSES’  AND  GIRLS’  ONE-SEAM  DRESS  SLEEVE,  CLOSE- 

FITTING  TO  ABOVE  THE  ELBOW.  (With  Fitted  Lining.) 

No.  1210. — The  styles  in  dress  sleeves  for  misses  follow  closely 
those  of  their  elders  and  the  mode  here  pictured  made  of  serge 
fs  a  duplicate  of  one  for  ladies.  It  is  of  moderate  size  and  is 
shaped  with  an  inside  seam  only ;  it  is  arranged  over  a  coat¬ 
shaped  lining.  The  fulness  is  collected 
in  gathers  at  the  top,  producing  a  short 
puff,  and  the  adjustment  below  the 
puff  is  comfortably  close. 

Any  fashionable  dress  fabric  may  be 
made  up  in  this  manner,  whether  silk, 
velvet,  cloth  or  wool  goods. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1210  in  eight 
sizes  from  two  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  a  pair  of 
sleeves  needs  a  yard  and  a  half  of  ma¬ 
terial  twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  a 
yard  and  three-eighths  thirty  or  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  a  fourth 
forty-four  inches  wide,  or  three-fourths 
of  a  yard  fifty  inches  wide.  Price  of 
pattern,  od.  or  10  cents. 

LADIES’  NECK-RUFF.  (For  Sheer 
Fabrics.) 

No.  1217. — The  ruff  here  shown  is 
made  of  Liberty  silk,  ribbou  and  lace 
flouncing,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
those  fluffy  neck-dressing  that  are  hav¬ 
ing  extended  vogue.  It  is  very  full, 
showing  four  folds.  The  outer  folds 
are  formed  of  sections  of  silk  doubled 
and  gathered  along  the  ends  and  long 
edges, 'the  gathered  edges  being  in¬ 
serted  between  the  upper  and  lower 
edges,  respectively,  of  two  bands  of 
ribbon  laid  together.  A  doubled  sec¬ 
tion  of  silk  gathered  along  the  ends  and 
at  the  center  and  having  the  long  edges 
included  in  the  center  gathering  is 
arranged  along  the  center  of  the  upper 
ribbon  and  forms  the  remaining  folds. 

Sections  of  lace  edging  gathered  up 
closely  at  the  upper  edges  are  joined 
to  the  ends  of  the  ruff,  falling  to  the 
bust  with  the  effect  of  tassels. 

Mousseline  de  sole,  gaze  de  chambray ,  net  and  chiffon  are  the 
tissues  most  frequently  used  for  these  ruffs,  chiffon  edging  or 
lace  forming  the  tassel  sections. 


Pattern  No.  1217  is  in  one  size  only.  To  make  the  ruff, 
except  the  band,  will  require  three  yards  and  five-eighths  of 
Liberty  silk  nineteen  inches  wide,  with  two  yards  and 
five-eighths  of  flouncing  twelve  inches  wide.  Of  one 
fabric,  it  needs  four  yards  and  three-eighths  twenty-two 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards  and  five-eighths  thirty-six  inches 
or  more  wide.  The  band  requires  one  yard  of  ribbon 
an  inch  and  a  fourth  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  8d.  or  5  cents. 

LADIES’  BOLERO  COLLAR,  CAVALIER  COLLAR  AND 
MARIE  STUART  COLLAR  THAT  MAY  BE  LEFT 
OPEN  AT  THE  SEAMS  TO  GIVE  A  SLASHED  EFFECT 
(For  Outside  Garments.) 

No.  1208. — These  collars  are  all  in  equally  good  style 
for  jackets,  coats  and  other  outside  garments.  They  are 
pictured  made  of  heavy  cloth  and  finished  with  machine- 
stitching.  The  bolero  collar  is  shaped  with  a  center 
seam  and  stands  high  at  the  back,  where  the  edge  is 
rolled  but  slightly ;  it  is  rounded  toward  the  ends,  where 
the  edge  is  rolled  more  deeply,  the  ends  being  closed 
with  hooks  and  loops  below  the  roll.  This  collar  may 
be  worn  turned  down  deeply  all  round,  as  illustrated. 

The  cavalier  collar  consists  of  a  standing  band  closed 
in  front,  to  the  top  of  which  are  joined  two  turn-over 
portions  that  are  seamed  for  a  short  distance  at  the  back 
and  have  rounding  ends  flaring  at  the  front  and  back. 

The  Marie  Stuart  collar  is  composed  of  four  sections 
curved  to  form  points  at  the  seams  and  at  the  ends.  This 
collar  is  rolled  all  round,  being  reversed  more  deeply  toward 
the  ends,  which  are  secured  at  the  throat  below  the  roll.  The 
seams  may  end  a  short  distance  from  the  outer  edge  to  give  a 
slashed  effect. 

A  becoming  collar  is  an  important  point  to  be  considered  in 
the  Winter  coat.  The  types  here  shown  will  suit  most  faces 
and  will  be  effective  made  of  velvet  or  of  the  coat  material. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1208  in  three  sizes,  small,  medium  and 
large.  In  the  medium  size,  the  bolero  collar  calls  for  seven- 


Ladies’  Fancy  Apron. 


eighths  of  a  yard  of  material  twenty  inches  wide,  or  half  a 
yard  thirty  or  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  three-eighths  of  a 
yard  forty-four  inches  wide.  The  cavalier  collar  needs  three- 
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eighths  of  a  yard  twenty  or  thirty  inches  Mode,  or  a  fourth  of  a 
yard  thirty-six  or  forty-four  inches  wide ;  and  the  Marie  Stuart 
collar  requires  three-fourths  of  a  yard  twenty  inches  wide, 
or  half  a  yarff  thirty  inches  wide,  or  three-eighths  of  a^  yard 
thirty-six  or  forty-four  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or 
10  cents. 

LADIES’  FANCY  APRON. 

No.  1198. — White  dotted  Swiss  and  blue  ribbon  were  used  in 
making  this  apron,  which  is  scolloped  and  button-hole  stitched 
at  all  its  free  edges.  The  ends  of  the  skirt  almost  meet  at 
the  back  and  the  upper  edge  is  gathered  and  joined  to  a  belt 
that  is  closed  at  the  back  beneath  a  ribbon  rosette.  Braces  sup¬ 
porting  the  apron  and  crossing  the  shoulders  are  joined  by 
seams'on  the  shoulders,  and  their  lower  ends  are  sewed  to  the 
top  of  the  belt.  Cross  straps  that  form  points  at  the  center  of 
the  back  and  front  overlap  the  braces  at  each  side,  and  the  cross 
straps  at  the  back  are  closed  under  rosettes.  Similar  rosettes 
are  placed  over  the  center  of  the  cross  straps  at  the  front.  Epau¬ 
lette  frills  passing  over  the  shoulders  are  gathered  and  joined 
to  the  outer  edges  of  the  braces,  being  scolloped  to  accord  with 
the  skirt  of  the  apron.  A  fanciful  pocket  arranged  on  the  apron 
at  each  side  is  narrowed  at  the  lower  edge  by  two  small  plaits 
turning  toward  the  center.  It  is  decorated 
with  a°band  of  ribbon  at  the  top  and  rosettes 
at  the  bottom  and  at  the  upper  corners.  A 
rosette  also  trims  the  center  of  the  belt. 

The  apron  is  protective  as  well  as  pleasing 
in  effect.  Lawn,  silk  or  Swiss  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  plain  or  fancy  ribbon  will  give 
charming  re¬ 
sults.  Narrow 
lace  could  be  ad¬ 
ded  at  the  edge. 

We  have  pat¬ 
tern  No.  1198 
in  three  sizes 
for  ladies  from 
twenty  -  two  to 
thirty  inches, 
waist  measure. 

For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the 
apron  requires 
two  yards  and 
a  fourth  of 
dotted  Swiss 

thirty-six  inches  wide,  with  three  yards  and 
five-eighths  of  ribbon  an  inch  and  a  half  wide. 

Price  of  pattern,  7d.  or  15  cents. 

MISSES’  DEEP  CRUSH  GIRDLE  CLOSED  AT 

the  left  side  and  shallow  crush 

GIRDLE  CLOSED  AT  THE  BACK. 


1204 

Misses’  Deep  Crush  Gir¬ 
dle,  Closed  at  the 
Left  Side,  and  Shallow 
Crush  Girdle,  Closed 
at  the  Back. 


No.  1204.— These  girdles  are  pictured  made 
of  brown  silk  and  both  are  arranged  over 
a  lining.  The  deep  crush  girdle  is  gathered  at  each  end  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  soft  crusn  effect  and  is  made  over  a  lining  composed 
of  a  center-front  and  side-fronts,  under-arm  and  side-back  gores 
and  center-backs,  and  the  closing  is  made  at  the  left  side.  _  The 
shallow  girdle  is  gathered  at  each  end  and  arranged  on  a  lining 
shaped  similarly  to  that  in  the  deep  girdle,  but  the  closing  is 
made  at  the  back  under  a  stylish  ribbon  bow. 

Girdles  of  this  style  are  made  of  Liberty  silk,  velvet,  satin  and 
various  dress  goods. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1204  in  five  sizes  for  misses  from  eight 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  deep 
crush  girdle  calls  for  a  yard  and  an  eighth  of  material 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  one  yard  twenty-seven  inches  or 
more  'wide.  The  shallow  crush  girdle  needs  three-fourths  of  a 
yard  twenty-two  inches  or  more  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or 
10  cents. 

L  ADIES’  DEEP  CRUSH  GIRDLE,  CLOSED  AT  THE  LEFT  SIDE, 

AND  SHALLOW  CRUSH  GIRDLE,  CLOSED  AT  THE  BACK. 

No.  1203.— Girdles  like  those  here  shown  made  of  silk  impart 
a  dressy  appearance  to  very  simple  toilettes.  The  deep  girdle  is 
in  a  single  section  wrinkled  by  gathers  at  each  end;  it  is  made 
shapely"  by  a  lining  consisting  of  a  center-front,  side-fronts, 
under-arm  and  side-back  gores  and  a  center  seam,  the  closing 


being  made  at  the  left  under-arm  seam.  The  construction  of 
the  shallow  girdle  is  identical  with  that  of  the  deep  one,  except 
that  the  closing  is  made  at  the  center  of  the  back,  being  con¬ 
cealed  by  a  large  fancy  ribbon  bow; 

Deep  girdles  impart  the  short-waisted  Empire  effect  again  in 
favor  and  hence  are  in  demand.  Short-waisted  women,  how¬ 
ever,  will  choose  the  shallow  girdle,  as  it  is  quite  as  stylish  and, 
to  them,  more  becoming  than  the  deep  one.  \  elvet  and  silk  are 
the  preferred  materials  for  girdles. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1203  in  seven  sizes  for  ladies  from  twenty 
to  thirty-two  inches,  waist  measure.  For  a  lady  of  medium  size, 
the  deep  crush  girdle  needs  a  yard  and  an  eighth  of  goods 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  or  one  yard  twenty-seven  or  more 
inches  wide.  The  shallow  crush  girdle  requires  seven-eighths 
of  a  yard  twenty-two  or  more  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
5d.  or  10  cent3. 

MISSES’  DEEP  AND  SHALLOW  POINTED  GIRDLES,  CLOSED 
AT  THE  LEFT  SIDE.  (With  Fitted  Lining.) 

No.  1205.— Two  styles  of  girdle  are  here  illustrated— a  deep 
and  a  shallow  pointed  girdle.  The  deep  girdle  is  represented 
made  of  silk  and  trimmed  with  passementerie,  and  the  narrow 
girdle  is  fashioned  from  velvet.  Both  girdles 
are  composed  of  two  sections  joined  by  side 
seams  at  the  right  side  and  closed  with  hooks 
and  loops  at  the  left  side.  They  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  linings  that,  comprise  four  sections 
each  and  are  fitted  by  under-arm,  side-back 
and  side-front  seams.  Both  girdles  have  their 

upper  edges 
curved  to  shape 
a  point  at  the 
center  of  the 
front  and  back. 

Velvet,  satin 
and  fan  cy  or 
brocaded  silk 
are  pretty  for 
girdles  of  this 
kind  and  fancy 
braid,  gimp,  jet 
or  jewelled  pas¬ 
sementerie  may 
be  used  to  adorn 
them.  A  girdle 
of  rich  red  vel¬ 
vet  overlaid  with  jet  passementerie  in  an 
open  design  will  provide  a  very  effective  ad¬ 
junct  for  a  plain  full  bodice. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1205  in  five  sizes  for 
misses  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  old.  For 
a  miss  of  twelve  years,  the  deep  pointed 
girdle  requires  half  a  yard  of  material  twenty 
or  more  inches  wide.  The  shallow  pointed 
girdle  needs  three-eighths  of  a  yard  of  velvet 
twenty  inches  wide  (cut  bias),  or  three- 
eighths  of  a  yard  of  material  twenty  or  more  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 

LADIES’  DEEP  AND  SHALLOW  POINTED  GIRDLES,  CLOSED 
AT  THE  LEFT  SIDE.  (With  Fitted  Lining.) 

No.  1202— Velvet  is  pictured  in  the  shallow  girdle  and  silk 
in  the  deep  one.  Both  girdles  are  pointed  at  the  upper  edge  at 
the  center  of  the  back  and  front  and  each  is  mounted  on  a  lining 


1203 


Ladies’  Deep  Crush  Girdle, 
Closed  at  the  Left  Side,  and 
Shallow  Crush  Girdle,  Closed 
at  the  Back. 


1202 


Ladies’  Deep  and  Shallow 
Pointed  Girdles,  Closed 
at  the  Left  Side.  (With 
Fitted  Lining.) 


1205 

Misses’  Deep  and  Shallow 
Pointed  Girdles,  Closed 
at  the  Left  Side.  (With 
Fitted  Lining.) 


composed  of  six  sections ;  they  are  both  shaped  by  a  seam  at 
the  right  side  that  is  included  with  the  corresponding  seam 
of  the  lining  and  the  closing  is  made  at  the  corresponding 
seam  at  the  left  side.  The  deep  girdle  is  stylishly  bordered 
with  passementerie. 

Girdles  are  meeting  with  high  favor  and  are  worn  with  both 
full  and  plain  bodices.  They  are  usually  of  an  ornamental  fabric 
and  frequently  have  an  edge  trimming,  though  more  elaborate 
adornment  is  in  order 

We  have  pattern  No.  1202  in  seven  sizes  for  ladies  from 
twenty  to  thirty-two  inches,  waist  measure.  For  a  lady  of 
medium  size,  the  deep  pointed  girdle  requires  five-eighths  of  a 
yard  of  material  twenty  or  more  inches  wide,  and  the  shallow 
pointed  girdle  three-eighths  of  n  yard  of  velvet  twenty  inches 
wide  (cut  bias),  or  half  a  yard  of  goods  twenty  or  more  inches 
wide.  Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 
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FANCY  STITCHES  AND  EAg^OlDEI^IES. 


By  EMMA  HAYWOOD. 


TEA-TABLE  CLOTHS. 


Afternoon  tea-table  cloths  are  always  in  request.  Not  only 
are  they  needed  for  daily  use  wherever  dainty  accessories  for 
the  table  are  duly  appreciated,  but  more  especially  are  pleasing 
novelties  in  this  line  continually  sought  by  the  many  who  give 
weekly  afternoon  teas.  For  the  last-named  use  quite  a  selec¬ 
tion  is  required,  for  one  would  hardly  wish  to  see  the  same 
cloth  on  the  table  week  after  week,  no  matter  how  beautiful 
it  might  be. 

1  he  illustrations  show  some  of  the  latest  novelties.  Each 
design  lends  itself  to  more  than  one  mode  of  treatment.  Illus¬ 
tration  No.  1  gives  a  repeat  design  of  extreme  delicacy  and 
beauty.  It  may  be  adapted  to  any  size  convenient  and  should 
be  worked  on  a  somewhat  heavy  round-thread  linen.  The 
outer  border  is  embroidered  on  the  hem,  which  should  be  hem¬ 
stitched.  The  needlework  must  be  finished  before  the  hem 
is  turned  down,  great  care  being  taken  to  trace  it  on  evenly. 
1  his  little  border  is  so  simple,  graceful  and  effective  that  for 
many  purposes  it  might  be  used  alone.  It  will  be  found  as 
suitable  for  white  cotton  embroidery  as 
for  colored  silks.  The  design  as  a  whole 
is  exceedingly  rich  and  very  uncommon. 

Much  depends  upon  the  execution,  so  that 
suggestions  for  carrying  out  this  style  of 
design  may  be  found  "helpful,  although 
many  other  equally  effective  schemes  of 
color  might  easily  be  evolved.  The  idea 
in  mind  is  to  introduce  a  great  variety  of 
tints  harmoniously  blended. 

To  begin  with  the  design  inside  of  the 
hem,  the  full-blown  lily-like  blossoms 
placed  at  equal  distances  may  be  repro¬ 
duced  in  delicate  tones  of  salmon-pink 
and  sky-blue  alternated,  the  bow  knots 
being  in  cream-white.  The  bow  knots 
are  caught  down  in  the  center  with  a  sim¬ 
ulated  jewel,  represented  by  a  large  French 
knot  worked  on  a  circle  of  gold-colored 
silk  as  near  the  color  of  burnished  gold 
as  possible.  This  forms  a  setting  for  the 
jewel,  making  it  strikingly  effective.  The 
jewels  should  represent  emeralds,  rubies 
and  sapphires,  and  strong  local  coloring 
may  be  employed  for  them.  The  knots 
should  be  as  much  raised  as  possible  and 
very  solid,  so  that  they  shade  themselves. 

The  stems  throughout  may  be  worked  in 
gold  color  like  the  settings,  as  may  also 
the  circles  with  rays  that  intersect  the 
scollops  and  the  scrolls  on  each  side  of 
them.  The  transverse  forms  springing 
from  the  scrolls  look  well  in  two  shades 
of  heliotrope.  The  leaves  on  the  main 


stem  should  be  in  yel¬ 
lowish  greens. 

For  the  outer  border 
put  the  trefoils  in  with 
cream-white  like  that 
used  for  the  bow  knots. 

Work  the  stems  in 
gold  and  jewel  the  cen¬ 
ters  with  French  knots, 
also  the  dots  on  each 
side,  introducing  the 
same  colors  used  for 
the  jewels  on  the  main 
design.  Another  plan 
is  to  work  the  whole 
design  in  cream- white, 
except  the  bow  knots 
and  jewels.  In  this 
case  the  jewels  should 
be  more  delicate  in 


Illustration  No.  1. 


Illustration  No.  2. 


coloring,  simulating,  for  instance,  tur¬ 
quoise,  topaz  and  chrysophrase— respec¬ 
tively,  pale-blue,  salmon-pink  and  light- 
green.  The  bow  knots  may  be  of  a  pale 
shade  of  gold. 

The  design  given  in  illustration  No.  2 
is  intended  only  for  ornamenting  the  four 
corners,  but  it  could  easily  be  made  a 
repeat  design  if  desiied.  It  works  out 
well  in  graduated  shades  of  one  color, 
such  as  russet-green,  Delft-blue  or  gold 
shading  to  golden-brown.  Another  plan 
is  to  work  the  leaves  in  butter  color, 
the  berries  in  light-green  and  the  blos¬ 
soms  in  pale  tints  of  blue,  pink  and 
mauve.  The  hem  may  be  either  hem¬ 
stitched  or  given  a  lace  border  of  Iloniton 
braids. 

Illustration  No.  3  presents  the  greatest 
novelty  of  the  three,  if  executed  in  the 
manner  intended.  Linens  in  beautiful 
art  shades  are  now  obtainable  line  enough 
m  texture  to  suit  all  kinds  of  embroidery. 
Lately  some  beautiful  draperies  for  the 
table  have  been  made  of  colored  linens 
enriched  with  needlework  of  a  contrast¬ 
ing  shade  or  with  the  same  color  in 
deeper  tones.  The  very  newest  plan, 
however,  is  to  applique  the  design  in 
linen  upon  linen,  outlining  it  first  with 
silk  and  outside  of  that  with  very  fine 
washable  Japanese  gold  thread.  The 
appliqueed  work  ma3r  be  in  white  on  a 
color,  or  vice  versa,  or  in  a  color  contrast¬ 
ing  with  the  ground.  To  gain  the  best 
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effects  it  will  be  necessary  to  strongly  accentuate  the  veining 
and  to  edge  the  foliage  and  blossoms  with  long  and  short  stitch, 
puttin'1-  in  the  stamens  of  all  the  flowers  with  French  knots. 
The  latticed  background  looks  well  in  pale-gold  embroidery 
silk,  or  in  white,  if  the  appliqueed  parts  be  also  in  white.  The 
lattice  work  is  caught  down  with  a  cross  stitch.  It  may  be 
worked  with  either  a  fine  silk  doubled  by  means  of  chain 
stitchin«r  or  with  a  single  line  of  coarser  silk,  such  as  Roman 
floss  or"  Boston  art  silk.  A  rather  broad,  flat  hem  will  best 
finish  this  cover.  Those  who  prefer  may  work  this  design 
either  in  solid  or  semi-solid  embroidery  in  the  usual  way,  but 
the  effect  would  not  be  as  much  of  a  novelty. 

Another  new  way  of  utilizing  colored  linens  is  to  introduce 
cut  work  as  a  border  in  white  linen  embroidered  with  a  color 
exactly  matching  the  center.  A  linen  of  pale  wild-rose  pink, 
butter  color  or  delicate  Nile-green  makes  a  very  charming  cover 
treated  in  this  manner. 

Yet  another  very  dainty  style  of  tea-table  cover  wras  executed 
for  a  society  lady  to  whom 
expense  is  no  object.  The 
ground  of  the  cover  was 
linen  of  a  pale-heliotrope 
shade.  Upon  this,  in  very 
fine  silk  embroidery,  were 
bunches  of  small  flowers 
shaded  from  light  to  dark 
purple.  These  were  tied 
with  loops  of  ribbon  work¬ 
ed  in  exceedingly  fine  gold 
Japanese  thread,  beauti¬ 
fully  couched  down  with 
horse-tail  silk,  so  that  the 
stitches  were  not  observa¬ 
ble  except  on  the  closest 
scrutiny.  The  heliotrope 
linen  was  relieved  by  a 
border  of  white  linen  upon  _  ... 

which  was  drawn  a  graceful  and  rich,  scroll  design  in  outline, 
also  carried  out  in  couched  gold  thread.  This  exquisite  creation 


was  destined  to  be  used  with  a  tea-set  of  delicately  modelled 
and  embossed  French  china.  The  outsides  of  the  cups  and  the 

insides  of  the  saucers  were 
decorated  with  a  solid 
coating  of  burnished 
gold,  the  embossed  de¬ 
sign  giving  it  the  neces¬ 
sary  sparkle.  The  ci.ps 
and  saucers  were  lined 
with  a  shade  of  heliotrope 
matching  the  ground  of 
the  cloth.  Doubtless  the 
lady  who  presided  over 
this  beautiful  tea  board 
was  attired  so  as  to  har¬ 
monize  with  her  surround¬ 
ings.  We  may  picture 
her  in  graceful  robes  of 
old-gold  or  butter  color, 
forming  the  complemen¬ 
tary  tint  to  the  heliotrope 
embroideries  and  harmo¬ 
nizing  with  the  rich  gold 
of  the  china.  Another 
charming  idea  for  the  use 
of  linen  is  to  decorate  it 
with  a  design  carried 
out  entirely  with  Iioniton 
lace  braids.  These  braids 
lend  themselves  readily 
to  a  suggestion  of  floral 
effects,  if  skilfully  ar¬ 


ranged. 


On  white  goods 


Illustration  No.  3. 


the  linen  is  cut  from 
beneath  the  braids,  but  on 
colored  linen  the  founda¬ 
tion  serves  to  throw  up 
the  lace  and  is,  therefore,  left  intact.  If  a  lace  border  of  Iioni¬ 
ton  braid  be  added,  the  effect  will  be  still  further  improved. 


sitf  mPO^tftNT  ©AYS  IN  A  WOMAN’S  LIFE. 

HI— HER  GRADUATION  DAY. 


The  long,  beautiful  years  of  Marjorie’s  childhood  had  passed— 
those  years  when  from  one  Christmas  to  another  seemed  an  eter¬ 
nity,  when  to  say  a  woman  was  thirty  years  old  seemed  to  de¬ 
clare  her  almost  decrepit,  when  credence  was  given  to  every¬ 
thing  because  falsehood  seemed  impossible  in  anything  that  was 
beautiful  and  attractive.  Childish  impulses  had  been  controlled 
by  a  cultivated  will-power,  and  childish  griefs  seemed  less 
unbearable.  The  delights  of  card  houses  and  dolls  had  lost 
their  glamour,  because  other  things  seemed  so  much  more  im¬ 
portant,  This  maiden  had  learned  that  friendship  could  be 
betrayed,  and  that  her  mother  was  her  safest  and  best  confidant. 
In  short,  she  had  absorbed  much  of  that  worldly  wisdom  which 
we  all  must  learn  unless  we  live  in  a  convent. 

Her  last  year  at  school  had  been  rather  a  trying  one.  The 
curriculum  was  difficult,  and  much  time  and  patience  were  need¬ 
ful  to  keep  her  up  to  the  standard  dictated  by  her  ambition. 
There  were  girls  in  the  class  who  appeared  indifferent  to  the 
outcome,  if  only  they  came  near  enough  to  the  mark  to  get  a 
diploma.  But  not  so  with  Marjorie.  Her  mother  had  early 
instilled  into  her  the  idea  of  doing  thoroughly  whatever  she 
undertook,  and  she  could  not  be  contented  with  mediocrity. 
So  she  bent  all  her  energies  to  her  studies,  determined  to  be  the 
valedictorian  of  her  class,  but  her  wise  mother  watched  her  phy¬ 
sical  well-being,  knowing  that  the  mind  will  soon  wear  out  the 
body  if  the  laws  of  health  are  defied.  The  mother  said  her  first 
duty  was  to  preserve  her  health,  for  to  neglect  that  was  to 
impair  her  mind.  If  the  body  were  enervated  or  unduly  taxed, 
the  same  effect  would  be  produced  upon  the  mind.  While  we 
cannot  see  this  in  ordinary  life,  in  serious  cases  we  know  that 
every  injury  done  to  the  body  also  injures  the  mind.  The  body 
may  be  compared  to  an  instrument  upon  which  the  mind  plays 
the  music  of  the  soul.  The  most  divinely  gifted  musician  can 
not  produce  clear,  full  notes  from  an  inharmonious  instrument. 

Every  mother  should  instruct  her  child  in  physical  law, 


because  both  happiness  and  usefulness  depend  upon  its  observ¬ 
ance.  Our  young  women  of  to-day  ride  wheels,  play  tennis  and 
golf  and  patronize  the  gymnasium.  A  few  years  ago  they  were 
weak  and  nervous,  pale  cheeks  and  fragile  forms  being  in 
fashion.  The  boys  were  allowed  to  practice  every  kind  of  phy¬ 
sical  exercise,  but  girls  were  practically  kept  in  closed  rooms. 

A  wiser  generation  of  mothers  is  giving  the  girls  an  equal 
chance  with  their  brothers  to  become  healthy  and  strong. 

Marjorie’s  mother  was  careful  to  have  her  study  physiology 
and  learn  what  conditions  of  life  develop  the  most  perfect 
health.  She  did  not  constantly  tell  her  daughter  that  she  was 
“the  weaker  vessel,”  nor  impress  upon  her  woman’s  inferiority. 
She  endeavored  to  lead  her  mind  up  to  the  highest  planes,  telling 
her  she  had  a  mind  which  she  might  cultivate  and  a  body 
which  it  was  her  privilege  to  strengthen  and  develop,  and  that 
it  w-as  as  important  to  graduate  in  this  knowledge  as  in  any 
other. 

Schools  are  not  absolute  necessities,  but  helps  to  an  education, 
and  some  great  minds  have  developed  without  them,  fl  o  learn 
to  think  is  to  educate,  and  thinking  must  be  practised;  we 
devote  too  little  time  to  it  to  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  us. 
Marjorie  was  a  fortunate  girl  to  have  a  mother  who  could  lead 
her  mind  into  all  these  higher  channels  without  sacrificing  the 
homely  details  of  every-day  life.  She  had  reached  the  threshold 
of  womanhood  with  a  sound  body  and  a  strong,  pure  mind,  and 
now  on  the  day  of  her  graduation  she  could  look  back  over  a 
happy,  well-spent  girlhood. 

It  was  a  clear  day  in  early  June,  and  all  who  were  contem¬ 
plating  attending  the  graduating  exercises  were  preparing  for 
them.  The  great  hall  "of  the  college  was  in  gala  array ;  flowers 
bloomed  in  every  conceivable  corner,  and  festoons  of  evergreens 
were  draped  over  the  walls.  Twelve  chairs  stood  in  a  line  on 
the  platform,  and  some  were  arranged  at  the  side  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  president  and  faculty  of  the  college. 
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The  hull  rapidly  filled  up  with  an  interested  audience,  and  as 
the  great  clock  in  the  cupola  chimed  the  hour  the  twelve 
graduates  walked  in  and  occupied  the  chairs.  They  formed  a 
picture  to  do  one’s  heart  good.  Youth,  beauty  and  intelligence 
shone  from  their  Iresh  faces,  with  an  eager  anticipation  of  the 
great  world  beyond  the  school-room.  It  seemed  very  brhdit  to 
them,  very  full  of  happiness  and  liberty.  In  comparison  the 
walls  ot  the  school-room  were  as  the  walls  of  a  prison  They 
remembered  hearing  older  people  say  that  those  were  their  hap¬ 
piest  days,  but  in  their  inexperienced  hearts  they  answered, 

‘  L  may  have  been  so  for  others — not  for  us !  ” 

The  programme  opened  with  musical  selections,  then,  one  by 
one,  each  girl  read  a  short  essay  in  that  manner  which  everyone 
knows  as  characteristic  of  the  sweet  girl  graduate  These 
essays  were  really  very  good  of  their  kind,  although  some  of 
them  dul  contain  pen  pictures  which  later  experience  of  the 
world  would  not  justify. 

At  last  it  came  Marjorie’s  turn  to  deliver  the  valedictory 
bhe  looked  really  charming  as  she  stepped  forward.  Her  gown 
was  of  the  sheerest  white  Swiss,  made  with  exquisite'  sim¬ 
plicity.  The  bodice  was  gathered  to  a  pointed  yoke  of  narrow 
lace  insertion  and  tucks,  and  where  it  was  joined  to  the 
belt  the  gathers  were  drawn  closely  together  both  back  and 
front.  At  the  neck  was  a  stock  collar  of  white  satin  ribbon 
fastened  at  the  back  in  a  bow;  the  belt  was  also  of  white  satin 


ribbon,  with  a  bow  and  long  ends  falling  to  the  hem  of  her 
gown.  The  skirt  was  full,  made  with  a  hem  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
deep.  Just  above  this  hem  was  an  insertion  of  lace  The 
sleeves  were  formed  of  a  large  puff  falling  a  little  below  the 
elbow.  She  wore  with  this  costume  white  stockings  and  slip¬ 
pers.  Her  hair  was  simply  dressed,  and  low  down  on  one  side 
she  wore  a  white  rosebud.  No  jewelry  marred  the  simple 
beauty  of  the  girl  or  her  gown,  and  her  appearance  was  an 
object  lesson  to  girls  who  are  inclined  to  over  dress  for  such 
occasions. 

In  clear  tones  she  delivered  her  valedictory,  and  its  dainty 
and  refined  diction  evidenced  the  care  of  its  preparation.  There 
weie  humorous  passages,  too,  to  relieve  the  monotony  which  so 
often  seems  a  part  of  school-girl  essays.  Taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  it  was  a  very  good  valedictory,  and  the  applause 
which  followed  its  delivery  was  flattering.  However,  the  per- 
sonality  of  the  girl  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  that. 

After  this  the  crowd  dispersed,  and  this  girl  of  whom  we 
write  went  away,  her  arms  filled  with  flowers  thrown  her  by 
admiring  friends.  A  hen  in  her  home  her  mother  took  her  in 
lu  i  arms  and  kissed  her  and  wished  her  much  happiness  for  the 
years  to  come. 

“  You  must  know,  dear,”  she  said,  “that  now  you  have  left 
childhood  behind  you  forever.  While  I  would  not  have  you 
cynical,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  the  world  sometimes 
seems  very  hard.  Perhaps  its  great  heart  can  be  touched  in 
some  ways,  but  there  are  times  in  everyone’s  life  when  per¬ 
sonal  sympathy  can  go  over  the  stretch  of  years  to  Hagar  and 
Ishmael  and  feel  the  desolation  of  having  everyone’s  hand 
against  you ;  I  do  not  mean  that  this  is  literally  true,  but  the 
heart  in  its  bitterness  feels  it  so.  But,  fortunately,  such  morbid 
feelings  soon  pass,  and  the  sun  even  seems  to  shine  brighter 
afterwards. 

“Remember  this:  our  lives  are  to  a  great  extent  what  we 
make  them ;  if  we  carry  within  us  a  contented  spirit  and  do  not 
allow  ourselves  to  become  irritable,  we  may  expect  to  find  these 
traits  in  others.  The  world  is  curiously  like  a  mirror,  reflecting 
what  is  before  it.  Be  generous  and  patient  with  the  faults  of 
others  and  you  will  find  the  same  consideration  shown  you.” 

There  was  a  happy  family  group  that  day;  father  and 
mother  were  proud  of  their  young  lady  daughter  and  planned 
many  things  for  her  pleasure,  but  there  was  also  a  tinge  of 
regret  that  she  had  passed  from  the  realm  of  childhood,  where 
she  was  all  their  own.  She  would  now  have  associates  and 
friends  who  would  absorb  much  of  the  time  she  had 
heretofore  spent  with  them.  And  then,  too,  a  suitor  for  her 
hand  might  come  and  take  her  away  altogether.  They  both 
shuddered  at  that  thought  and  turned  to  more  pleasant  ones. 

During  the  afternoon  mother  and  daughter  had  a  long  talk 
beaiing  on  the  girl’s  future.  The  mother  endeavored  to 
impress  upon  Marjorie  those  things  which  would  assist  her  in 
leading  a  happy  and  useful  life.  She  pointed  out  that  a  girl’s 
education  does  not  end  with  her  school  days,  but  extends  over 
her  whole  life;  it  is  a  personal  matter  which  she  may  improve 
or  neglect,  as  she  chooses,  but  on  it  rests  her  own  happiness  and 
advancement,  in  this  world  and  in  eternity.  If  she  continues 
her  education,  it  will  develop  her  mind,  widen  and  deepen  its 


capacities,  strengthen  and  intensify  it,  until  it  is  all  in  harmony. 

Our  schools  of  education  are  not  all  of  ennobling  kinds;  there 
are  also  schools  of  vice,  and  in  them  the  young  learn  many 
lessons  which  darken  their  lives.  There  is  much  more  of  evil 
education  than  of  innate  depravity;  none  of  us  can  look  into 
the  clear,  innocent  eyes  of  a  baby  and  believe  it  depraved  but 
we  do  see  depravity  in  the  youths  and  maidens  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  schools  of  vice. 

Book  education  is  one  thing,  life  education  another.  The  girl 
who  is  to  be  one  of  the  polished  corners  of  the  temple  of  which 
we  read  in  the  Bible  must  have  an  education  which  will  lead 
her  to  that  lofty  place.  While  it  is  right  that  she  should  respect 
the  opinions  of  the  world  to  some  extent,  she  need  not  follow 
every  dictate  of  society  and  fashion;  if  she  does,  she  will  soon 
learn  that  she  is  not  studying  in  the  school  which  produces  great 
and  good  women,  women  who  think  and  who  understand  the 
things  they  see  and  hear. 

The  education  of  our  girls  is  usually  so  superficial  and  nar¬ 
row  that  they  are  only  partly  developed,  their  minds  being 
dwarfed  by  insufficient  intellectual  nourishment.  As  soon  as 
they  pass  from  youth  to  young  womanhood  they  are  tamffit 
superficially..  They  go  to  a  finishing  school,  not  to  finish  a 
solid  education  or  take  up  the  sciences,  but  to  learn  how  to 
enter  and  leave  a  room,  how  to  walk,  how  to  bow  from  a 
carnage,  liow  to  play  a  few  pieces  of  music,  to  dance,  to  talk  a 
little  french — these  and  many  more  things  they  learn,  but 
never  how  to  think  1  These  outside  accomplishments  are  all 
very  well  if  combined  with  more  important  things ;  alone,  they 
are  only  a  little  outside  gloss  which  wears  off  in  time. 

Then  there  is  another  extreme — the  masculine  girl.  She  is 
worse  than  the  one  who  knows  only  “accomplishments,”  because 
she  has  not  even  the  womanly  refinement  which  the  other  does 
cultivate.  The  line  between  an  intellectual  woman  and  a  mas¬ 
culine  one  seems  so  distinct  that  it  is  wonderful  how  anyone 
ever  confounds  them,  but  it  is  done  and  we  see  every  day  some 
girl  so  far  forgetting  the  charm  of  womanhood  as  to  imitate  the 
language,-  manners  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  dress  of  men. 

1  his  is  neither  wise  nor  attractive.  If  she  wishes  to  imitate 
men,  let  it  be  in  their  best  and  strongest  attributes,  and  not  in 
their  weaknesses.  She.  may,  if  she  wishes,  plan  out  her  life  as 
a  man. does  his,  if  she  is  willing  to  live  up  to  it,  and  not  make 
the  mistake  of  only  half  doing  a  thing  because  some  day  she 
expects  to  be  married.  That  is  the  one  objection  business  men 
make  to  employing  women,  and  we  cannot  but  think  them  justi- 
fied,  because  we  frequently  see  just  such  cases  as  they  mention. 

Ihe  woman  who  wishes  to  continue  her  life  education  knows 
she  cannot  end  it  with  her  graduation  day;  she  has  then  only 
learned  something  of  books,  but  little  of  the  world.  In  most 
that  makes  up  life. the  day  of  death  is  the  graduation  day. 
then,  only  is  all  finished  diat  can  be  learned  here.  Women 
have  in  different  centuries  achieved  so  much  that  none  need  feel 
afraid  to  attempt  great  things.  They  have  wisely  ruled  mighty 
nations,  led  armies  to  victory,  conducted  commerce,  written 
learned  books,  edited  great  newspapers,  and — more  wonderful 
than  all  these— they  have  been  the  mothers  of  the  world’s  great 
men.'.  Surely  this  is  encouragement  enough  for  any  woman 
who  is  ambitious.  When  the  mothers  learn  that  there  is  much 
outside  the  school-room  to  be  taught,  girls  will  be  more  broadly 
educated.  Women  live  through  two  generations,  their  own 
lives  and  those  of  their  children,  and  they  need  great  prepara¬ 
tion  for  it. 

During  the  last  ten  years  women  have  realized  the  importance 
of.  continuing  their  education  after  graduation  day.  They  are 
wisely  taking  post-graduate  courses  for  life,  and  ‘in  dozens  of 
way;s  are  broadening  their  minds  and  learning  to  care  for  their 
bodies.  It  is  not  vanity  to  spend  one’s  time  in  brushing  the 
hair  and  massaging  the  skin.  Both  the  hair  and  the  skin  are  as 
necessary. a  part  of  the  body  as  are  the  limbs,  and  it  is  simply 
studying  in  the  school  of  Nature  to  learn  how  to  care  for  them 
to  keep,  them  at  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  This  school  of 
Nature  is  full  of  grades,  and  we  must  be,  whether  we  wish  it  or 
not,  students  in  it  all  our  lives,  and  there  is  so  much  to  learn 
that  with  close  application  a  long  life  time  does  not  suffice  for 
our  graduation..  The  most  learned  scientists,  botanists,  philoso¬ 
phers  and  physicians  obtain  their  knowledge  in  this  great  school 
and  no  one  has  ever  claimed  to  know  all  that  could  be  learned 
there,  although  a  life-long  student  of  its  mysteries. 

The  industry  and  perseverance  of  these  sages  should  be  an 
example  to  the  young  girl  who  graduates  from  the  ordinary 
school  and  who  resolves  to  enter  that  higher  school  which  gives 
no  diploma  until  death  sets  his  seal  upon  the  student’s"  life 
record-  MAUDE  C.  MURRAY-MILLER. 
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FANCY  AtlFFS 


anD  oThep^  articles. 


No.  1214. — Mulls  are  much  larger  than  for  several 
seasons ;  the  one  here  shown  is  simple  in  construction 
yet  very  fanciful  in  effect.  It  is  made  of  velvet,  with 
satin  for  the  lining  and  lace,  fur  and  ribbon  artistically 
disposed  for  garniture.  The  ends  of  both  the  outside 
and  inside  sections  are  joined  in  a  seam  at  the  top, 
where  the  muff  is  narrowed  slightly  by  a  plait  at  each 


Misses’,  Girls’ 


and  Children’s 
Muff. 


Fancy  side  of  the  center. 


Ladies’  Fancy  Round  Muff. 


fanciful  appearance.  It  is  round  and 
consists  of  an  outside  section  of  cloth 
and  an  inside  section  of  silk.  The 
outside  has  a  deep,  overlapping  end 
that  is  rounded  and  tacked  under 
a  fancy  bow,  another  bow  being 
placed  a  short  distance  above.  The 
ends  of  the  lining  are  seamed  and 
the  lining  is  extended  to  form  the 
ends  of  the  muff.  The  side  edges 
of  the  lining  are  turned  under  and 
sewed  to  the  corresponding  edges 
of  the  outside  and  the  lining  is  also 
sewed  together  a  short  distance  in 
from  each  edge  to  form  a  casing  for 
an  elastic  which  draws  the  muff  as 
closely  as  desired.  Cotton  batting, 
down  or  curled  hair  is  used  for 
stuffing.  Suspension  ribbons  are 
slipped  through  the  muff  and  formed 
in  a  loop  at  each  side,  the  loop  being 
caught  by  a  buckle.  Astrakhan 
binding  follows  all  the  edges  of  the 
muff. 

Fur  of  all  kinds,  velvet,  plush 
or  cloth  can  be  made  up  into 

muffs  like  this,  and  those  of  velvet  or  cloth  will  be  decorated 
with  ribbon  and  fur. 

Pattern  No.  1218  is  in  one  size  only,  and,  to  make  the  muff, 
needs  three-fourths  of  a  yard  of  goods  twenty  or  more  inches 
wide  for  the  outside,  with  five-eighths  of  a  yard  twenty  or  more 
inches  wide  for  the  lining.  Price  of  pattern, 
od.  or  10  cents. 

MISSES’,  GIRLS’  AND  CHILDREN'S 
FANCY  MUFF. 

No.  1215. — Sage-green  cloth  and  silk  of 
the  same  shade  were  used  for  making  this 
muff.  Its  size  is  proportionate  to  the  gen¬ 
erous  dimensions  seen  in  ladies’  muffs  this 
season  and  in  design  it  is  dainty  and  novel. 

The  outside  is  narrowed  toward  the  ends,  which  are  seamed  at 
the  top,  and  the  lining  is  similarly  shaped.  The  muff  is  padded 
with  wadding,  down  or  curled  hair,  and  in  the  seam  joining  the 
lining  and  outside  at  each  end  are  included  two  doubled  bias 
frills,  one  frill  being  of  cloth  and  the  other  of  silk.  The  frills 
flare,  giving  added  protection  as  well  as  the  appearance  of 
great  size  now  sought.  Ribbon  is  tastefully  disposed  on  the 


1214 

Ladies’  Fancy  Muff. 


1196 


The  outside  is  a  trifle  wider  than 
the  inside  and  a  padding  of  down, 
batting  or  curled  hair  is  inserted 
between  them,  a  tiny  doubled  frill 
of  the  satin  being  included  in  the 
seam  at  each  side.  A  frill  of  lace 
edging  headed  by  a  fur  band  trims 
each  side  of  the  muff,  and  a  lace 
jabot  and  ribbon  bows  on  the  out¬ 
side  increase  the  ornamental  effect. 
The  suspension  ribbon  is  bowed  at 
the  left  side. 

Satin,  brocade  or  novelty  goods 
may  be  utilized  for  a  muff  like  this, 
and  beaver,  mink,  chinchilla  or 
other  fur  may  be  associated  with 
fancy  ribbon  or  lace  in  the  decora¬ 
tion. 

Pattern  No.  1214  is  in  one  size 
only.  The  outside  of  the  muff 
will  require  five-eighths  of  a 
yard  of  velvet  (cut  bias)  twenty 
inches  wide,  or  five-eighths  of  a 
yard  of  material  twenty  or  more 
inches  wide.  The  lining  and  frills 
will  require  five  eighths  of  a  yard 


Cover  for  Sofa  or  Baby  Carriage  Pillow. 


LADIES’  FANCY  MUFF. 


LADIES’  FANCY  ROUND  MUFF. 

No.  1213. — This  muff  is  simply  made,  notwithstanding  its 


front  of  the  muff  and  a  band  of  fur  decorates  each  end.  Suspen¬ 
sion  ribbons  passed  through  the  muff  are  bowed  at  the  left  side. 
Velvet,  cloth  or  brocade  could  be  used  for  the  muff  and  satin 
and  silk  are  the  usual  linings. 

We  have  pattern  No.  1215  in  three  sizes  for  misses, 
girls  aiid  children.  In  the  girl’s  size,  the  muff,  except 
the  lining,  will  require  a  yard  and  an  eighth  of  cloth 
fifty-four  inches  wide,  with  a  yard  and  an  eighth  of 
silk  twenty  inches  wide.  Of  one  fabric,  it  requires 
two  yards  twenty  inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  a  half 
thirty  or  more  inches  wide.  The  lining  will  need  half 
a  yard  of  material  twenty  or  more  inches  wide.  Price 
of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 
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twenty  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10 


COVER  FOR  SOFA  OR  BABY  CARRIAGE  PILLOW. 

No.  1196. — This  cover,  which  is  pictured  developed  in  cre¬ 
tonne,  oilers  a  practical  suggestion  regarding  sofa  cushions  for 


Flat-Iron  Holder. 

general  use.  The  front  of  the  cover  is  square, 
while  the  back  is  in  four  triangular  sections. 

One  edge  of  each  section  for  the  back  is  joined 
to  the  front,  and  the  other  edges  are  turned 
under  for  hems  and  fastened  together  by  means 
of  button-holes  and  pearl  buttons.  The  cover 
is  bordered  by  a  ruffle  that  is  turned  under  at 
the  top  and  shirred  on  a  cord  to  form  a  frill 
heading.  Button-holes  are  made  along  the 
edges  of  the  front  and  corresponding  buttons  are  sewed  at  inter¬ 
vals  to  the  ruffle  at  the  shirring,  and  the  ruffle  is  secured  to  the 
cover  by  means  of  this  convenient  arrangement. 

All  wash  materials  of  suitable  texture  and  color  for  such  a 
purpose  may  be  used  for  the  cover,  which  can  be  easily  removed 
when  laundering  is  necessary. 

Pattern  No.  1196  is  in  one  size  only,  and,  to  make  a  cover 
like  it,  will  require  three  yards  and  a  fourth  of  goods  twenty 
inches  wide,  or  a  yard  and  seven-eighths  thirty-six  inches  wide. 
Price  of  pattern,  5d.  or  10  cents. 

FLAT-IRON  HOLDER. 

No.  1206. — A  convenient  little  article  for  use  in  the  laundry, 
or  when  one  is  dressmaking  and  wishes  to  do  a  little  pressing,  is 
shown  in  the  flat-iron  holder  here  illustrated.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  hen,  and  looks  quite  natural  when  placed  over  the 
handle  of  the  flat-iron,  with  shoe-buttons  for  the  eyes  and  a 
small  piece  of  red  flannel  for  the  comb.  It  is  made  of  cloth 
and  comprises  four  sections,  two  upper  and  two  under  sections, 


the  former  being  extended  to  form  the  head.  The  under  sec¬ 
tions  are  joined  together  in  a  center  seam,  as  are  also  the  upper 
ones,  the  piece  of  red  flannel  for  the  comb  being  doubled,  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  edges  and  inserted  in  the  center  seam  of  the  upper 
sections  at  the  top  of  the  head.  The  sections  are  joined  together 
at  their  outer  edges,  one  side  being  left  open  to  facilitate  stuffing 
the  head  and  body  with  cotton,  which  gives  them  the  proper 

shape  and  serves  to  protect  the  hand  from 
the  heat  of  the  iron.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  stuff  the  holder  too  full  with  the 
cotton  else  it  will  provg  too  bulky  for 
the  hand  to  conveniently  grasp. 

Holders  like  this  may  be  made  of  Can¬ 
ton  flannel,  felt  and  cretonne.  When 
made  of  white  Canton  flannel,  with  red 
flannel  for  the  comb  and  black  beads  for 
the  eyes,  they  are  exceedingly  pretty, 
although  not  as  serviceable  as  when  made 
of  the  darker  material.  The  holder  will 
prove  at  once  a  unique  and  inexpensive 
Christmas  or  New  Year’s  present  and  will 
be  much  appreciated  by  any  woman  of 
practical  ideas,  particularly  when  it  pos¬ 
sesses  the  merit  of  having  been  made  by 
the  donor’s  own  hands. 

Pattern  No.  1206  is  in  one  size  only, 
and,  to  make  a  holder  like  it,  calls  for 
three-eighths  of  a  yard  of  material  twenty 
or  more  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 


3d.  or  5  cents. 


1216 

Hanging  Work-Bag. 


HANGING  WORK-BAG. 


No.  1216. — Holland  was  used  for  this 
neat  work-bag.  It  has  a  plain  back,  on 
che  lower  part  of  which  is  arranged  a  section  laid  in  a  wide  box- 
plait  at  each  side  and  held  down  at  the  center  by  a  strip  of  braid 
to  form  two  pockets.  A  little  above  is  disposed  a  section  that 
is  shallow  for  a  short  distance  from  one  end  and  is  gathered 
at  the  bottom  and  turned  under  at  the  top  and  shirred  on  tapes 
to  form  a  frill  heading.  A  strip  of  braid  arranged  over  the 
deeper  portion  and  extended  beyond  it  to  the  top  of  the  bag 
divides  it  into  a  large  and  a  small  pocket.  Above  the  small 
pocket  a  pin-cushion  is  arranged.  The  lower  edges  of  the  upper 
pockets  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  pockets,  as  well  as  all 
the  edges  of  the  bag,  are  bound  with  red  braid,  and  four  braid 
loops  are  secured  at  the  top  for  the  purpose  of  suspension. 

The  bag  was  designed  with  regard  for  both  convenience  and 


most 

jean, 


suitable  materials  for  it  are  canvas, 
and  braid  bindings  will  give  the  neat- 


appearance.  The 
cretonne,  linen  and 
est  finish. 

Pattern  No.  1216  is  in  one  size  only,  and,  to  make  the  work- 
bag,  will  require  a  yard  of  goods  twenty  inches  wide,  or  three- 
fourths  of  a  yard  thirty-six  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern, 
5d.  or  10  cents. 


SEASONABLE  eGO^E^V. 

IN  THE  MARKETS.— CHRISTMAS  CHEER.— COUNTRY  LIVING  AND  HOW  IT  MAY  BE  VARIED. 


The  markets  do  not  as  yet  show  the  lack  of  variety  expected 
in  Winter,  for  the  holiday  week  with  which  the  month  closes 
makes  those  who  provide  for  us  ambitious  to  keep  the  supply  of 
everything  eatable  as  varied  as  possible.  In  the  city  markets 
many  of  the  green  vegetables  are  to  be  had,  but  at  advanced 
prices.  The  less  pretentious  markets  show  the  usual  Winter 
vegetables,  beets,  cabbage,  celery,  spinach,  parsnips,  onions  and 
turnips,  while  belated  pumpkins  and  squashes  are  still  seen. 

In  meats  and  game  there  is  more  variety  than  last  month.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  beef,  pork  and  mutton,  there  are  venison, 
turkeys,  capons,  ducks,  geese,  chickens,  rabbits,  hares  and  (in 
the  large  markets)  pheasants,  partridges  and  woodcock. 

During  the  Winter  months  fresh  fish  gives  but  little  satisfac¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  always  frozen,  and  frozen  fish  loses  all  its  finer 
flavoring.  The  shell  fish  to  be  had  are  crabs,  oysters,  lobsters, 
scallops,  clams  and  terrapin,  all  of  -which  are  at  their  best. 

Among  fruits  the  apple  is  king,  but  there  are  still  late  grapes 
and  pears,  while  oranges  and  bananas  are  cheap  and  plentiful. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  DINNER. 

In  homes  where  Christmas  is  considered  the  high  and  holy  fes¬ 
tival  of  the  year  all  energies  are  directed  towards  its  proper  cele¬ 
bration.  The  house  is  redolent  with  the  odor  of  pines ;  wreaths 
are  hung  in  the  windows  and  every  outward  and  visible  sign  is 
made  to  emphasize  the  nature  of  the  festival.  The  table  is  in 
holiday  trim  and  the  cooking  savors  of  the  general  rejoicing. 
Dishes  that  never  appear  at  any  other  time  now  find  a  place  on 
the  menu.  Holly  and  mistletoe  are  used  for  the  table  decora¬ 
tion  and  many  of  the  dishes  are  wreathed  with  foliage.  The 
Christmas  dinner  has  always  its  plum  pudding  crowned  with  a 
sprig  of  holly  and  smiling  amid  its  blue  flames.  The  mince 
pies  are  baked  in  oblong  shape  to  symbolize  the  manger  of 
blessed  memory.  At  the  old-time  dinner  a  boar’s  head  was 
invariably  served.  The  dinner  of  to-day  would  be  correspond¬ 
ingly  incomplete  without  the  presence  of  a  goose  or  of  our  best 
bird,  the  turkey. 
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Bird  of  the  banquet,  thou  king-bird  of  old  Christmas  day, 

Of  all  earth’s  dainties  there  is  none  like  thee,  to  thank  the  Lord 
upon ! 

Menus  for  the  Christmas  dinner  have  been  so  often  given  in 
these  columns  that  it  seems  superfluous  to  otter  present  sug¬ 
gestions  upon  the  subject. 

A  CHAT  WITH  COUNTRY  COOKS. 

The  city  housekeeper  is  apt  to  look  with  envious  eyes  upon 
her  country  sister  at  this  time  of  the  ye^r,  for  in  Arcadia  is  there 
not  poultry  in  abundance,  with  eggs,  cream  and  milk?  How, 
then,  is  it  that  with  all  the  country  housekeeper  has  at  hand 
she  does  not  always  make  as  good  a  showing  as  does  her  city 
sister  with  one-half  the  meaus?  One  of  the  reasons  is  her  exces¬ 
sive  conservatism.  The  same  old  lines  are  followed  year  after 
year;  the  same  dishes  are  seen  on  the  table.  To  give  a  family 
food  that  shows  no  change  is  to  weaken  the  appetite,  and,  the 
mind  specialists  tell  us,  the  intellect  also.  Such  far-reach- 
ing  results  cannot  but  make  the  housekeeper  bethink  herself 
to  improve  her  menu.  It  is  said  that  the  majority  of  women 
patients  in  the  insane  asylums  are  farmers’  wives,  brought  to 
this  deplorable  condition  by  the  excessive  monotony  of  their 
lives.  Much  has  been  learned  by  the  city  housekeeper  that  the 
woman  remote  from  town  has  had  no  chance  to  acquire.  While 
the  former  has  her  domestic  science  class,  the  latter  has  usually 
to  rely  only  upon  her  mother’s  instruction. 

What  makes  a  housekeeper?  Certainly  this  title  can  not  be 
conferred  upon  her  whose  sole  claim  to  it  is  the  fact  that  she 
keeps  her  house  immaculate  and  can  make  a  dozen  kinds  of  pie 
and  cake.  Formerly  such  was  the  standard,  but  all  that  has 
been  changed.  The  good  housekeeper  to-day  is  the  woman  who 
is  cleanly,  who  has  respect  for  ventilation,  who  can  cook  meats 
and  vegetables  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  can  provide  a  varied 
menu  at  the  least  cost. 

There  are  dozens  of  ways  of  cooking  potatoes,  yet  for  dinner 
after  dinner  on  some  tables  they  are  served  boiled  without  even 
peeling.  A  little  extra  labor  is  involved  in  preparing  this  vege¬ 
table  in  the  more  elaborate  ways  to  which  it  is  susceptible,  but 
the  result  well  repays  the  effort.  A  delicious  dinner  dish  is 

SCALLOPED  POTATOES.— For  this  dish,  peel  the  raw  pota¬ 
toes  and  cut  them  into  thin  slices.  Place  in  the  baking  dish  a 
layer  of  the  potato  one  inch  deep,  season  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  add  a  dusting  of  Hour  and  a  dot  of  butter  here  and  there. 
Then  add  another  layer  of  the  potato  and  seasoning  as  before 
and  so  continue  until  the  dish  is  full.  Add  milk  enough  to 
moisten  (about  half  a  pint  to  every  quart  of  the  potato),  coyer 
and  bake  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  removing  the  cover  during 
the  last  fifteen  minutes  to  brown  the  top.  Serve  in  the  baking 
dish,  wrapping  a  napkin  about  the  dish  if  it  is  unsightly. 

Greasy  fried  potatoes  should  never  be  served,  nor,  for  that 
matter,  greasy  food  of  any  kind.  Fried  vegetables  should  be 
drained  upon  soft  yellow  paper  so  that  all  the  oil  may  be 
absorbed. 

PORK  AND  OTHER  COUNTRY  MEATS.— The  country  home 
is  seldom  so  remote  from  the  market  that  fresh  meat  is  not 
available.  When  a  long  distance  intervenes,  the  market  wagon 
usually  calls  twice  a  week.  Then  there  is  the  man  who  sells 
fish,  and  with  poultry  from  the  farm-yard,  there  need  be  no 
dearth  in  the  supply  of  fresh  meat.  The  farmer’s  own  supply 
of  home-cured  pork  gives  him  a  store  always  at  hand.  It  is 
packed  in  salt  in  the  early  Winter,  hams  and  bacon  are  smoked 
and  thus  is  provided  a  goodly  supply.  To  depend,  however, 
upon  this  meat  for  the  table  day  after  day  is  to  make  young 
men  old  and  old  men  weary  of  life’s  monotony.  Pork  makes  a 
great  demand  upon  the  strength,  for  it  is  more  difficult  to  digest 
than  any  other  meat.  It  coarsens  the  skin  and  dulls  the  eyes 
and  complexion.  To  supplement  fresh  meat  salt  pork  is  admir¬ 
able,  but  Nature  never  meant  it  as  a  steady  diet.  In  cooking 
pork,  moreover,  there  may  be  more  variety  than  is  often  found. 
Cut  very  thin  and  panned — i.  e.:  cooked  in  a  very  hot  frying 
pan — it  is  an  appetizing  breakfast  dish.  Heat  the  pan  smoking 
hot,  adding  no  fat.  Lay  in  the  thin  slices  of  pork  and  when 
brown  on  both  sides  serve  crisp  without  gravy.  Another  deli¬ 
cious  dish  is 

CREAMED  PORK.— Cut  the  slices  thin,  dip  each  in  flour  and 
fry  until  brown.  Drain  well  and  lay  on  the  serving  dish. 
Pour  from  the  pan  all  but  one  table-spoonful  of  the  fat ;  to  this 
add  one  table-spoonful  of  flour,  and  when  cooked  three  minutes, 
stirring  all  the  time,  add  one  cupful  Q  pint)  of  sweet  milk. 
Cook  until  smooth,  pour  over  the  meat,  add  a  dusting  of  flour 
and  serve. 


Still  another  way  to  cook  pork  is  to  dip  the  slices  into  beaten 
egg,  then  in  cracker  dust  or  bread  crumbs  and  fry  until  brown. 

^POULTRY. — There  are  tempting  possibilities  in  a  well-filled 
poultry  yard,  if  the  fowls  are  made  ready  for  the  table  in 
the  proper  manner.  The  usual  custom  of  serving  a  bird  that  a 
couple  of  hours  previous  was  walking  about  the  poultry  yard  is 
to  miss  what  is  best  in  this  delicious  meat.  Poultry  should 
never  be  eaten  the  day  it  is  killed.  Such  meat  is  slimy  and 
lacking  in  flavor  and  quite  unlike  that  which  has  been  killed  at 
least  twenty-four  hours.  The  practice  of  scalding  birds  to  aid 
in  plucking  them  is  a  mistaken  one,  for  it  spoils  the  flavor  of  the 
meat.  It  is  a  commercial  fact  that  poultry  that  is  ‘  ‘  dry 
picked”  commands  a  much  higher  price.  The  feathers  should 
be  taken  off  while  the  bird  is  still  warm.  If  allowed  to  cool,  the 
skin  will  be  broken.  By  pulling  the  feathers  toward  the  tail 
they  may  be  quickly  and  easily  removed.  The  intestines  should 
be  taken  out  as  soon  as  the  plucking  is  finished  and  the  bird 
should  then  be  hung  in  a  cold  place.  The  usual  method  of 
cooking  a  chicken  is  to  fricassee  or  bake  it.  The  fricassee  is 
made  more  delicious  by  the  addition  of  a  cupful  of  milk  to  the 
juices  in  the  kettle,  then  thickening  to  a  gravy.  Still  another 
manner  of  cooking  is 

CHICKEN  A  LA  MARYLAND. —  Select  chickens  that  are 
young  and  tender  and  cut  them  in  pieces  as  for  a  fricassee.  Place 
four  fable-spoonfuls  of  lard  in  a  frying-pan  and  when  it  is  sinok- 
ino;  hot  lay  in  as  many  pieces  of  chicken  as  the  pan  will  hold 
and  fry  until  well  browned,  turning  them  often.  They  will 
cook  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  according  to  size.  As  fast 
as  cooked  remove  to  a  heated  pan  and  let  them  stand  where 
they  will  keep  hot.  When  all  are  cooked  pour  off  all  but  one 
table-spoonful  of  the  fat,  add  one  of  flour  and  cook  for  three 
minutes,  stirring  all  the  time.  Add  half  a  pint  of  sweet  cream, 
and  when  smooth  lift  the  chicken  from  the  pan  to  the  serving 
platter,  pour  over  it  the  creamed  dressing  and  serve. 

Poultry  and  game  are  never  washed  by  the  best  cooks  nowa¬ 
days.  The  energetic  woman  who  has  made  cleanliness  the  altar 
upon  which  all  things  are  sacrificed,  usually  washes  her  poultry 
and,  after  cutting  it  in  pieces,  leaves  it  soaking  in  a  fresh  water 
bath.  By  this  mistaken  method  the  best  of  the  juices  are  given 
to  the  waterinstead  of  to  the  family.  Unless  an  accident  should 
happen  in  cleaning  a  bird,  washing  is  unnecessary.  Wipe  the 
skin  and  the  inside  of  the  body  with  a  wet  cloth  and  the  juices 
will  not  be  sacrificed. 

The  ability  to  utilize  cheap  cuts  of  meat,  making  nutritious 
and  palatable  dishes  at  little  cost,  is  not  as  yet  common,  but 
more  and  more  are  we  learning  how  to  live  and  not  eat  up  all  our 
income.  The  woman  of  the  tenements  buys  her  bit  of  stewing 
meat  and  often  knows  far  better  how  to  prepare  it  than  does  she 
who  buys  only  the  more  expensive  cuts.  These  choice  portions 
are  not  always  the  most  nutritious,  and  as  we  eat  to  live,  the 
worth  of  any  food  is  its  power  to  keep  the  consumer  strong. 

BRAISED  BEEF.— Braising  is  a  combination  of  baking  and 
stewing  and  is  an  excellent  way  to  make  the  less  tender  pieces 
enjoyable.  A  braising  pan  is  a  baking  pan  with  a  tight  cover, 
but  one  may  easily  be  improvised  by  fitting  two  baking  pans 
together.  The  steam  should  not  escape,  or  the  meat  will  be 
dry  and  less  tender  than  it  should.  In  the  country  markets 
many  of  the  best  cuts  are  not  to  be  had,  for  the  market  man 
sends  them  to  the  city  for  sale.  The  cheaper  cuts  may  be  made 
satisfactory  by  braising.  The  tender  side  of  the  round,  weigh¬ 
ing  about  three  pounds  and  cut  nearly  two  inches,  thick,  is  a 
desirable  piece  for  this  purpose.  Wipe  the  meat  with  a  damp 
cloth  and  season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Cut  three  gashes  in  the 
upper  side,  lay  in  each  a  strip  of  suet  and  cover  the  meat  with 
a  stuffing  made  of 

2  cupfuls  of  bread-crumbs.  1  tea-spoonful  of  salt. 

1  table-spoonful  of  butter.  }>£  tea-spoonful  of  pepper. 

6  drops  of  onion  juice. 

Mix  well  together  without  other  wetting  and  press  closely  upon 
the  meat;  then  roll  the  meat  up,  tie  with  a  cord  tightly  to  keep 
in  the  stuffing  and  dredge  with  tlour.  Place  a  dripping  pan  or 
the  braising  pan  on  the  top  of  the  stove,  add  two  table-spoon¬ 
fuls  of  lard  and  when  hot  lay  in  the  roll  of  beef  and  brown  on 
all  sides.  This  crusts  over  the  outside  and  keeps  in  the  juices. 
Remove  the  pan  from  the  fire,  sprinkle  the  meat  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  then  lay  in  the  pan, 

%  cupful  of  chopped  carrots.  1  table-spoonful  of  chopped  onion. 

2  bay  leaves.  A  spray  of  parsley. 

Any  other  vegetables  may  be  used  that  are  at  hand,  a  bit  of 
celery  or  half  a  cupful  of  tomato  being  a  desirable  addition. 
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Add  one  quart  of  boiling  water,  cover  the  pan  tightly  and  cook 
for  two  hours,  basting  every  fifteen  minutes  after  the  first  half 
hour.  When  ready  to  serve,  lift  the  beef  from  the  pan,  stir  the 
remnants  of  vegetables  to  one  side  of  the  pan,  add  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  Hour  and  cook  for  two  minutes;  then  add  sufficient 
water  to  make  a  gravy  as  thick  as  cream;  stir  well  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  add  salt  and  pepper,  if  needed,  and  strain 
the  gravy  over  the  meat.  Another  palatable  dish  is 

BRAISED  HEART. — Wash  the  blood  from  the  heart  and  cut 
out  the  cords  from  the  center.  Make  a  stuffing  as  above,  adding 
one-quarter  of  a  cupful  of  tomato,  chopped  line.  Stuff  the  cavity 
with  this  filling,  fastening  the  top  with  cord  or  with  skewers. 
Stand  the  heart  in  a  small  kettle,  fill  half  full  of  water  and  stew 


gently  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  covering  tightly.  Place  in  a  baking 
pan  the  following  vegetables,  cut  fine 

.  %  onion.  1  bay  leaf. 

1  small  carrot.  1  sprig  of  parsley. 

Lift  the  heart  from  the  kettle,  dash  well  with  flour,  salt  and 
pepper,  lay  it  in  the  baking  pan,  add  the  water  in  which  it  was 
boiled,  lay  on  the  top  of  the  meat  a  thin  slice  of  suet  and  bake 
for  one  hour,  basting  often.  Make  the  gravy  as  above  and  strain 
over  the  meat.  This  insures  a  most  delicious  dish  at  little  cost, 
but  it  requires  care  in  preparing.  However,  the  dish  that  does 
not  require  carefulness  in  cooking  is  seldom  worth  even  the  little 
attention  spent  upon  it.  BLAIR. 


- >•*♦> - 

’WO/'lEN  PIONEERS. 


Carlyle  complains  that  brainy  women  live  in  a  “shoreless 
Asiatic  dreaminess.”  Let  us  see  whether  the  record  of  some 
of  the  world’s  famous  women  pioneers  supports  this  peculiar 
assertion. 

At  all  times  in  the  world’s  history  here  and  there  women 
have  competed  worthily  with  their  brothers.  For  example,  a 
woman  who  distinguished  herself  in  a  time  long  ago  when  a 
wise  and  brilliant  member  of  her  sex  was  considered  a  miracle, 
was  Professor  Calderini,  who  occupied  the  chair  of  jurispru¬ 
dence  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  from  1360  to  1366.  She 
can  hardly  be  accused  of  being  a  “new”  woman. 

In  1702  Elizabeth  Mallet  established  The  London  Times ,  the 
oldest  daily  newspaper  in  the  world. 

The  first  woman  to  edit  and  publish  a  newspaper  in  America 
was  Clementine  Reid,  who  in  1772  conducted  The  Virginia 
Gazette,  devoted  to  the  patriot  cause.  In  1774  Mrs.  II.  Boyle 
edited  and  published  a  royalist  journal  which  she  also  called 
The  Virginia  Gazette.  Despite  its  Tory  sympathies,  this  news¬ 
paper  was  the  first  to  publish  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Bunce  Watson  inherited  the  ownership  of  The 
Hartford  City  Courant  in  1777,  and  edited  it  for  three  years, 
thereafter. 

The  distinction  of  being  the  first  woman  bank  treasurer 
belongs  to  Susannah  Dunkle,  of  Newton,  Mass.  She  was 
elected  to  this  office  in  1874.  Many  women  since  then  have 
been  bank  officials,  some  of  them  even  bank  presidents. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Rogers,  of  Texas,  was  first  given  the  title 
of  “The  Cattle  Queen.”  She  has  borne  it  worthily  for  many  a 
year,  and  has  long  been  the  pride  of  her  state. 

Miss  Alice  Farley  is  the  owner  and  manager  of  a  large  and 
prosperous  cotton  plantation  in  Louisiana.  She  was  a  New 
Yorker  and,  inheriting  this  estate,  attempted  an  out-of-door  life, 
hoping  thereby  to  better  her  frail  health,  or,  at  least,  to  prolong 
her  existence.  Half  playfully  and  half  pathetically  she  says : 
“If  cotton  is  king,  then  am  I  not  always  at  court?  I  wonder  if 
this  dignity  would  sustain  me  socially  should  I  return  to  New 
York?” 

Miss  Jennie  Hilton  is  a  successful  gold  prospector  in  Arizona. 
She  was  a  school  teacher,  but  going  out  into  the  Western  fast¬ 
nesses  with  an  uncle  and  a  brother,  she  found  this  new  occupa¬ 
tion,  if  not  more  congenial,  at  least  more  remunerative.  She  has 
just  sold  for  $25,000  a  half  interest  in  a  gold  mine  that  she 
found.  She  is  under  thirty  years  of  age  and  intends  to  continue 
her  search  for  mineral  veins,  but  with  her  prosperity  she  will 
be  able  to  lessen  the  hardships  of  her  uncommon  occupation. 

The  first  American  woman  who  won  the  distinction  and 
assumed  the  burdens  of  a  mayoralty  was  Mrs.  Madora  Tatter, 
of  Argonia,  Kansas. 

The  first  women  appointed  by  the  Austrian  Government  as 
army  physicians  were  Dr.  Anna  Baveroud  and  Dr.  Ilolla 
Reekova,  both  graduates  of  Zurich  University. 

The  first  American  woman  to  take  a  medical  degree  was 
Elizabeth  Blackwell,  who  was  graduated  at  Geneva  in  1845. 
There  are  now  some  three  thousand  American  women  having 
medical  diplomas. 

The  first  woman  given  the  title  of  ensign  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
B.  Cutter,  who  carried  the  regimental  colors  of  her  husband’s 
brigade  at  Fort  Donaldson. 

The  first  woman  to  learn  navigation  from  practical  experience 
and  then  to  teach  it,  was  Mrs.  Annie  Wright.  She  sailed  with 


her  husband  on  all  his  long  voyages,  and  when  he  died  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean  she  took  command  of  his  ship  and  brought  it 
round  the  Horn  safe  into  the  port  of  New  York.  She  was 
venerated  by  all  her  sailors. 

The  woman  who  first  sailed  round  the  world  is  said  to  have 
been  a  servant  of  Philibert  de  Cameron,  the  distinguished 
botanist  of  the  famous  Bougoinville  expedition.  She  dressed 
as  a  man  and  bore  the  name  of  Charles  Thomas  Barr.  Her 
real  name  was  never  given  to  the  public,  but  it  was  said  and 
believed  that  she  was  a  person  of  gentle  birth,  which  assertion 
was  justified  by  her  refined  and  modest  manners  and  her 
rare  intelligence.  Doubtless  her  disguise  concealed  a  romance 
that  continued  through  life  and  was  not  revealed  by  her  death. 

Miss  Amanda  M.  Langee  is  the  manager  and  treasurer  of  the 
Standard  Rubber  Company.  She  is  quiet  in  manner,  self-pos¬ 
sessed,  slight  in  stature,  has  an  agreeable  personality  and  per¬ 
forms  her  important  and  responsible  duties  to  the  entire  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  directors  and  stockholders  of  the  company. 

Mrs.  M.  Y.  Taylor,  of  Washington,  Pa.,  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
known  as  she  is  the  most  successful  of  women  oil  speculators. 
Her  eyes  were  opened  to  the  possibilities  of  money-making  in 
this  way,  while  she  was  bookkeeper  for  an  oil  firm.  She  was  a 
widow  with  a  child  to  educate,  and  began  business  by  dealing  in 
oil-well  casings.  She  has  clear  judgment,  plenty  of  nerve  and 
integrity.  She  is  now  a  rich  but  still  a  busy  woman.  She 
invented  an  iron  tubing  that  adds  much  to '  her  income  as 
well  as  to  the  respect  men  in  her  line  of  occupation  have  for 
her  versatility. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Beaseley,  of  Philadelphia,  draws  an  income  of 
more  than  $20,000  a  year  from  a  machine  she  devised  for  hoop¬ 
ing  twelve  hundred  barrels  a  day. 

Mrs.  C.  II  Lippincott,  of  Minneapolis,  is  a  pioneer  in  raising 
flower  seeds  for  the  general  market.  She  has  been  in  business 
more  than  ten  consecutive  years;  therefore,  her  undertaking 
cannot  be  called  an  experiment. 

Mrs.  Mary  Coton,  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  with  the  assistance  of 
her  son,  sixteen  years  old,  conducted  nine  stallions  to  Moscow, 
Russia,  her  husband,  a  well-known  horse  dealer,  being  otherwise 
engaged  and  unable  to  himself  attend  to  this  important  order. 

The  first  woman  to  make  a  business  of  sign  painting  is  said  to 
be  a  Mrs.  Martin,  of  New  York  City.  Her  shop  adjoins  that  of 
her  husband  and  she  has  all  the  orders  she  is  able  to  fill.  She 
letters,  gilds  and  designs  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  her  patrons. 

A  successful  tinsmith  is  a  Mrs.  Mills,  of  New  York  City. 
She  is  capable,  energetic  and  honored  in  her  craft. 

A  dairy  farm,  reputed  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  veiy  best, 
in  Vermont,  is  owned  and  managed  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Nelson,  of 
Ryegate.  She  has  been  a  widow  for  many  years  and  has  made 
her  farm  the  means  of  educating  her  four  children.  She  has 
been  awarded  many  prizes  for  the  products  of  her  dairy. 

Mrs.  Merrifield  is  night  manager  of  the  Western  Union  Tele¬ 
graph  office  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

Elizabeth  Seward,  of  Denver,  is  said  to  be  the  only  woman 
bill  poster  in  the  United  States.  She  is  assisted  by  her  daughter 
and  employs  about  a  dozen  men.  She  is  expert  and  popular. 

Mrs.  Kate  Pier  and  two  daughters  went  this  past  Summer  for  a 
European  holiday.  They  are  all  lawyers  with  a  paying  clientele. 
Another  daughter,  also  a  lawyer,  remained  at  home  in  Detroit 
to  look  after  the  business.  Their  work  is  largely  as  counsellors, 
conveyancers,  and  in  deed  and  will  making. 
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Mrs.  Bellamy  Sears,  of  Cincinnati,  originated  the  beautiful 
pottery  known  as  Rookwood  ware.  She  still  looks  after  its 
manufacture,  though  she  has  many  artists  as  her  assistants. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  idea  of  the  cotton  gin, 
largely  responsible  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Southern  States, 
originated  with  Mrs-.  Greene,  widow  of  the  famous  General 
Greene.  She  explained  her  plan  to  Eli  Whitney  while  he  was  a 
guest  at  her  house  and  showed  him  how  to  make  a  model  for  it. 
Tie  secured  the  patent  and  her  name  did  not  appear  on  the 
application.  Possibly  she  did  not  wish  that  it  should.  We  have 
no  authority  for  saying  that  she  ever  received  a  revenue  from 
this,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  valuable  of  American  machines. 

In  1656  Margaret  Swartz  appeared  on  the  London  stage  and 
was  the  first  of  her  sex  to  take  part  in  a  theatrical  performance. 
What  character  she  acted  is  not  known. 

The  first  woman  given  the  degree  of  L.L.D.  was  Maria  Mit¬ 
chell,  the  astronomer,  who  gained  the  largest  part  of  her  vast 
sum  of  learning  from  her  own  house-top  on  Nantucket  Island, 
and  from  books  while  she  was  librarian  at  the  same  quaint 
place. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cryder  was  the  first  woman  to  demand  natural¬ 
ization  papers  and  the  first  one  to  preempt  government  lands  in 
her  own  name. 

Miss  Helen  C.  Morgan  was  the  first  woman  made  a  college 
professor  of  Latin  in  the  United  States.  She  was  appointed  to 
this  position  in  Fisk  University  in  1869. 

Miss  Graser,  of  Cincinnati,  is  a  custom-house  broker  and 
forwarder.  She  signs  all  her  papers  with  her  initials,  having 
learned  by  experience  that  there  is  still  an  aversion  in  some 
men’s  minds  to  business  women. 

Mrs.  Fletcher,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  was  a  successful  manu¬ 
facturer  of  guns  for  thirty-two  years.  She  was  also  a  public- 
spirited  enthusiast  until  she  died  not  long  ago,  aged  eighty-one 
years. 

Miss  R.  F.  Wilkinson,  of  London,  is  a  landscape  gardener 
and  has  many  pupils  in  her  remunerative  profession. 

Miss  Beatrix  Jones,  of  New  York,  is  an  authority  on  forestry, 
as  well  as  a  skilled  landscape  gardener.  She  has  received 
satisfactory  recognition  and  due  patronage,  though  she  has  not 
long  practised  her  profession. 

Mrs.  Theodosia  B.  Shepherd,  of  Southern  California,  is  a 
large  grower  of  valuable  plants  and  has  immense  greenhouses, 
which°she  personally  superintends.  She  conducts  a  wholesale 
and  retail  business  in  bulbs,  seeds,  plants  and  flowers.  She  has 
produced  several  new  varieties  of  blossoms. 

Miss.  Grace  Hubbard,  a  graduate  of  Iowa  State  University, 
has  adopted  the  profession  of  civil  engineer  and  is  employed  to 
make  maps  for  the  United  States  Government  Survey  in 
Montana. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Engineers  has  given  a  license  as  me¬ 
chanical  engineer  to  Mrs.  Annie  A.  De  Barr.  She  has  the  sole 
charge  of  a  large  stationary  engine.  Other  women  are  fitting 
themselves  for  this  work  because  it  is  more  profitable  and 
healthier  than  running  a  sewing-machine  or  a  typewriter. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  England,  Miss  Clemes 
and  four  women  associates  make  measurements  from  photo¬ 
graphs  and  take  night  observations  of  the  heavens.  Thus  far 
they  are  on  trial,  but  doubtless  they  will  become  fixtures.  At 
Harvard,  examinations  of  astronomical  photographs  are  almost 
wholly  made  by  women. 

The  first  woman  to  own  and  fire  a  china  kiln  in  Boston  was 
Miss  Caroline  Nolan.  She  is  also  a  skilled  glass  stabler,  her 
reputation  bringing  her  important  orders  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Since  few  or  no  improvements  have  been  made 
in  burning  china  during  the  last  four  hundred  years,  she  ex¬ 
pends  earnest  effort  to  keep  abreast  of  the  products  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Mrs.  Pollock,  of  Pittston,  Pa.,  is  a  mender  of  shoes.  She 
had  assisted  her  cobbler  husband,  and  when  he  died  she  took  up 
his  last  and  awl,  to  the  dismay  of  many  neighboring  women. 
To  get  custom  she  was  compelled  to  cut  down  the  rates  fixed 
by  her  husband,  but  she  is  now  earning  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
dollars  a  week.  Since  prejudice  has  been  overcome  by  prompt 
and  good  work  and  reasonable  prices,  she  has  been  enabled 
to  employ  a  man  to  assist  her.  Women  from  her  own  and 
neighboring  towns  now  send  their  work  to  this  courageous 
shoe-mender. 


Isabella  A.  Wylie  and  Elizabeth  A.  Gaugor  are  partners  in 
a  Chicago  firm  dealing  in  real  estate,  renting,  loaning  money, 
etc.  They  are  well  patronized. 

Miss  C.  Talbot,  of  Brooklyn,  is  her  father’s  partner  in  real 
estate  and  insurance.  She  is  also  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds. 

Miss  Minnie  F.  Clay,  having  passed  a  satisfactory  examina¬ 
tion  as  pilot  and  navigator,  has  been  appointed  captain  of  a 
steamer  on  Lake  Sebago,  Maine.  Her  father  is  its  owner,  and 
he  knows  whom  to  trust  with  his  valuable  property. 

Miss  Jessie  Langford,  of  Duluth,  has  for  years  made  a  better 
record  as  a  licensed  pilot  on  the  great  Northern  lakes  than  any 
of  her  male  competitors. 

Miss  Colfax,  a  cousin  of  the  late  Vice-President  Colfax,  has 
had  charge  of  the  lighthouse  at  Michigan  City  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  Years  ago,  when  lard-oil  lamps  were  used,  she 
often  crossed  a  slippery  breakwater  and  climbed  an  icy  ladder 
to  set  and  trim  her  light.  Miss  Ann  Hartwell,  her  dearest 
friend,  is  her  permanent  companion,  the  pair  finding  peace  if 
not  complete  happiness  together. 

Miss  Duffy,  of  New  York  City,  is  a  dealer  in  wild  animals 
and  supplies  menageries  with  lions,  tigers,  bears  and  elephants. 

Jennie  McCoweu,  M.  D.,  was  recently  elected  president  of 
the  Davenport  (la.)  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  by  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote,  the  gentlemen  of  the  society  being  most  enthusiastic 
for  her  election.  She  is  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Medico-Legal  Congress,  and  as  a  Fellow  of  the  London 
Scientific  Society  is  entitled  to  wear  the  gown  and  hood.  She 
is  much  devoted  to  wise  philanthrophy. 

Mrs.  Emma  P.  Ewing  was  years  ago  made  Professor  of 
Domestic  Economy  in  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College.  Her 
teachings  are  based  upon  the  belief  that  a  pleasant  and  whole¬ 
some  home  is  essential  to  broad  culture  and  a  safeguard  to 
morality  and  happiness.  She  gives  instruction  in  chemistry, 
botany,  physiology,  hygiene,  vegetable  and  landscape  garden¬ 
ing,  dairying,  home  architecture,  home  farming,  care  of  the 
sick — in  fact,  almost  everything  that  a  wife  should  know. 

Mrs.  Hill  was  left  a  widow  with  three  small  children  and  a 
debt  of  $1,400  on  a  small  ranch  in  Southern  California.  By 
taking  boarders,  raising  chickens  and  working  her  ranch  to  the 
best  advantage,  she  paid  off  the  debt,  bought  other  land  and 
now  has  four  hundred  acres.  On  one  hundred  acres  she  grows 
pyrethrum,  and  the  flowers  of  this  plant  she  grinds  into  insect 
powder  with  a  water  mill  that  she  built.  She  employs  some 
seventy-five  men,  women  and  children.  Next  year  she  is  to 
plant  two  hundred  acres  more  in  pyretlirum.  She  also  grows 
nuts,  fruits  and  flowers.  Her  property  is  valued  at  more  than 
half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  her  children  are  well  educated. 

The  United  States  consul  at  Samoa  reports  to  our  government 
that  Mrs.  Emma  E.  Forsyth,  grand-daughter  of  a  Samoan 
chief  and  daughter  of  former  United  States  Consul  Col,  owns 
150,000  acres  of  land  on  the  island  of  New  Britain,  near  New 
Guinea.  She  raises  cotton  and  exports  it  and  copra,  pearl 
shells  and  sea  slugs  in  her  own  vessels,  and  is  still  extending  her 
possessions.  She  employs  fifty  Europeans  and  several  hundred 
natives.  She  was  educated  at  San  Francisco  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  brilliant  girls  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Lord  Pembroke  records  her  attractiveness  in  his 
South  Sea  Bubbles.  She  has  been  but  ten  years  in  establishing 
her  right  to  be  called  a  genius  in  fortune-getting. 

Of  travelling  saleswomen  there  is  a  large  number.  Mrs. 
Kate  M.  Green  and  a  Miss  Zindel  both  claim  primacy  as  the 
pioneer  in  this  line.  One  takes  orders  for  washboards  and  the 
other  for  shell  goods,  and  both  have  succeeded.  Miss  Ella 
Stewart  sells  copper  ware,  Mrs.  Alice  Fleming  notions,  while 
other  women  carry  druggists’  supplies,  millinery  and  even  boots 
and  shoes  in  their  big  sample  trunks. 

If  it  be  true,  as  scientists  tell  us,  that  a  large  part  of  what 
we  do  is  inspired  by  suggestion  rather  than  undertaken  by  orig¬ 
inal  individual  intention,  then  the  woman  who  here  reads  what 
those  of  her  sex  have  done  will  very  likely  become  convinced 
that  she  herself  has  a  talent  for  something  or  other  that  is 
useful.  From  the  cobbler’s  bench  to  the  astronomer’s  observ¬ 
atory,  and  from  the  florist’s  shop  to  the  gunmaker’s  store  is,  a 
wide  range  over  which  the  unoccupied  young  woman  may  stray 
and  ponder  upon  her  choice  of  a  life  work,  but  it  seems  any- 
thino-  but  the  “shoreless  Asiatic  dreaminess”  Carlyle  talks 
ab0ut.  A.  B.  LONUSTREET. 


PATTERNS  BY  MAIL.— -In  ordering  patterns  by  mail,  either 
from  this  office  or  from  any  of  our  agencies,  be  careful  to  give 
your  post-office  address  in  full.  When  patterns  are  desired  for 


ladies,  the  number  and  size  of  each  should  be  carefully  stated ; 
when’  patterns  for  misses,  girls,  boys  or  little  folks  are.  needed, 
the  number ,  size  and  age  should  be  given  in  each  instance. 
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AEN’S  AND  gOYS’  LOUNGING  AND  INVALID  GOWNS. 


ICTURE  crowds  upon  picture 
amid  the  blazing  hickory 
logs  and  is  visible  with  the 
distinctness  of  a  painted 
canvas  to  him  who  sits 
comfortably  slippered  and 
gowned  before  the  fire  and 
lets  his  imagination  run 
races  with  the  leaping 
flames.  And  sometimes 
“My  Lady  Nicotine”  is 
called  upon  to  add  her 
soothing  ministrations  to 
the  comfort  of  the  weary 
lounger. 

When  night  lowers  her 
dusky  curtain  and  the  throb 
and  turmoil  of  business 
cease,  the  time  for  relax¬ 
ation  is  welcomed  alike  by 
father  and  son,  who  upon 
their  home-coming  gladly 
discard  the  formal  office  coat  for  the  neglige,  smoking-jacket  or 
lounging-gown,  and  are  thereby  assisted  in  casting  off  the 
unpleasant  memories  of  the  day.  Fastidiousness  is  commonly 
believed  to  be  woman’s  exclusive  prerogative,  but  the  care  taken 
by  many  men  in  the  choice  of  their  belongings  disproves  this 
contention. 

The  variety  of  fabrics  available  for  the  garments  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  extensive  and  in  the  matter  of  styles  there  is  no 
dearth  of  designs,  as  is  evinced  by  the  present  collection. 
Rough-napped  cheviots,  furry  camel’s-hairs,  smooth  cloths, 
velveteen,  and  that  choicest  of  fabrics,  velvet,  are  appropriate 
for  the  short  jackets  liked  by  boys  and  worn  by  men  of  any  age. 
The  lounging-gown,  which  to  the  invalid  is  almost  a  necessity 
and  to  all  men  a  comforter,  is  seldom  worn  en  famille.  A 
bordered  blanket  material  is  expressly  made  for  this  purpose. 
All  sorts  of  gay-colored  stripes  are  seen  in  the  border,  the 
remainder  of  the  blanket  being  neutral-hued  for  the  most  part. 
Brown  and  gray  long-haired  camel’s-hairs  and  woolly  eider¬ 
downs  are  also  adaptable  for  these  garments.  Bath-robes  are 
always  made  of  Turkish  towelling  and  in  this  material  many 
fine  color  effects  and  really  pretty  patterns  are  shown. 

A  sack  coat  for  men  is  made  of  a  small  brown-and-white 
checked  cheviot  with  boucles  thrown  up  on  the  surface.  The 
fronts  are  rolled  back  by  a  collar  in  lapels,  which  form  notches 
with  the  collar  and  are  but¬ 
toned  below,  the  corners  being 
rounded.  Three  pockets  are 
provided,  one  on  the  left  breast 
and  one  at  each  side  lower 
down.  The  sleeves  are  in  coat 
shape.  The  loose  edges  of  the 
coat  and  sleeves  are  followed 
by  brown-and-white  silk  cord, 
a  second  row  being  applied  at 
cuff  depth  above  each  wrist. 

Cord  frogs  and  buttons  to  match 

could  be  used  for  the  closing  instead  of  buttons  and  button¬ 
holes.  The  pattern  is  No.  3283,  and  is  in  ten  sizes  from  thirty- 
two  to  fifty  inches,  breast  measure,  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

Rather  more  dressy  is  a  smoking  jacket  of  navy-blue  velvet, 
shaped  according  to  pattern  No.  3179,  which  is  in  ten  sizes  from 
thirty-two  to  fifty  inches,  breast  measure,  and  costs  Is.  6d.  or  35 
cents.  The  fronts  are  rolled  over  nearly  their  depth  in  revers 

by  a  shawl  collar  and  show  a 
lining  of  black  quilted  satin,  all 
the  edges  of  the  jacket  being 
bordered  with  plain  satin  stitched 
several  times  in  place.  Fancy 
shallow  pocket-laps  faced  and 
finished  like  the  lapels  are  ap¬ 
plied  upon  each  front  and  on  the 
left  breast.  The  coat  sleeves 
have  quilted  satin  cuff-facings 
and  are  finished  like  the  rest 
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of  the  garment.  A  black  silk  cord  frog  and  olive  buttons 
are  applied  some  distance  from  the  top  for  a  closing. 

A  mixed  silk-and-wool  canvas  fabric  in  white  with  light-blue 
flowers  was  used  in  the  development  of  a  dressing-gown, 

included  in  pattern 
No.  7317,  which  is  in 
ten  sizes  from  thirty- 
two  to  fifty  inches, 
breast  measure,  and 
costs  Is.  Gd.  or  35  cents. 
The  fronts  are  made 
with  a  soft  roll  that 
may  extend  to  the 
waist-line  or  the  en¬ 
tire  depth  of  the  gar¬ 
ment,  with  tapering 
effect,  the  roll  being 
faced  with  light-blue 
silk.  The  same  facing 
is  applied  along  the 
edges  of  the  pocket 
openings  and  upon  the 
wrists  of  the  coat- 
shaped  sleeves.  Outside  the  facing  in  every  instance  is  applied 
slender  blue-and- white  silk  cord,  a  heavier  cord  to  match  tipped 
with  tassels  being  adjusted  about  the  waist  and  held  permanently 
in  position  at  the  back  by  three  slides  buttoned  in  place  at  the 
upper  ends.  The  cord  is  bowed  over  the  closing.  A  less  dainty 
but  more  practical  dressing-gown  may  be  made  by  the  same 
pattern  of  mode  camel’ s-hair  covered  with  a  furry  nap  and  bound 
at  all  save  the  lower  edge  with  brown-and-white  silk  cord. 

Old-blue  Turkish  towelling  bearing  a  plaid  design  in  white  is 
one  of  the  newest  varieties  shown.  It  was  used  successful]}'  in 
the  making  of  a  bath  or  dressing  robe,  by  a  mode  that  is  equally 
appropriate  for  youths  and 
men,  the  style  being  based 
on  pattern  No.  747,  which 
is  in  seven  sizes  from  twen¬ 
ty-six  to  fifty  inches,  breast 
measure,  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or 
30  cents.  A  Watteau  plait 
is  folded  in  the  back  and  the 
fronts  fall  full,  being  closed 
part  way  down  with  white 
pearl  buttons.  Slides  are 
fastened  at  each  side  of  the 
Watteau  and  through  them 
are  slipped  heavy  blue-and- 
white  cotton  cord,  which  is 
knotted  in  front  and  tipped 
with  tassels.  The  rolling 
collar,  large  patch-pockets 

and  coat  sleeves  are  edged  with  thin  cord  to  match.  The 
same  style  may  be  made  up  in  dark-red  eider-down  in  aD 
invalid’s  gown. 

Another  bath-robe  is  made  with  a  monk’s  hood  of  white 
Turkish  towelling  showing  a  design  in  pink-and-yellow,  by  pat¬ 
tern  No.  8013,  which  is  in  ten  sizes  from  thirty-two  to  fifty 
inches,  breast  measure,  and  costs  Is.  Gd.  or  35  cents.  The  ful¬ 
ness  is  held  in  at 
the  waist-line  by 
a  heavy  white  cot¬ 
ton  cord  finished 
with  tassels,  though 
the  pattern  pro¬ 
vides  a  belt  with 
pointed  ends  and 
also  a  turn-down 
collar,  which  may 
be  used  instead  of 
the  hood;  the  latter, 
however,  will  prove 
serviceable  when 
coming  out  of  a 
warm  bath  into  a 
8013  cold  room.  Patch 
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pockets  are  introduced,  and  they  may  be  used  or  not,  according 
to  fancy.  The  sleeves  are  in  coat  style. 

A  double-breasted  house-jacket  is  made  up  in  maroon  faced 
cloth  and  lined  throughout  with  black  quilted  satin,  which  is 

visible  in  the  shawl 
collar  and  is  used  upon 
the  coat  sleeves  as  cuff 
facings.  The  fronts 
may  be  closed  with 
black  silk  cord  frogs 
or  they  may  be  worn 
open  and  rolled  their 
depth.  A  pocket  open¬ 
ing  is  made  in  the 
left  breast  and  two 
others  are  made  on 
the  hips.  Bias  strips  of  cloth  are  stitched  in  several  rows  along 
the  edges  of  the  coat  outside  the  facing  and  at  the  edge  black 
silk  cord  is  sewed.  The  style  is  favorable  to  velveteen  or 
checked  cheviot  and  is  embodied  in  pattern  No.  7318,  which  is 
in  ten  sizes  from  thirty-two  to  fifty  inches,  breast  measure,  and 
costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

Navy-blue  twilled  cloth  is  used  in  the  development  of  a  house- 
jacket  having  a  sailor  collar,  the  back  falling  square  and  rather 
deep  and  the  fronts  tapering  to 
points.  Below  the  collar  a  clos¬ 
ing  is  made  with  three  navy-blue 
silk  cord  frogs.  The  usual  three 
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pocket  openings  are  curved 
and  bound  with  navy-blue  satin 
ribbon,  which  also  defines  a 
pointed  cuff  on  the  coat  sleeves. 

The  free  edges  of  the  collar 
and  front  are  similarly  bound. 

The  mode  is  represented  in  pat¬ 
tern  No.  7951,  which  is  in  ten 

sizes  from  thirty-two  to  fifty  inches,  breast  measure,  and  costs 
Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

A  lounging-jacket,  which  is  often  worn  in  studios,  the  style 
being  a  "favorite  with  artists,  is  marked  by  novel  features. 
French-gray  cloth  is  the  material  employed.  The  fronts  are 
lapped  Tn  double-breasted  fashion  from  right  to  left  below  a 
collar  which  is  deep  and  square  at  the  back  and  extends  in 
lapel  fashion  to  the  fronts,  a  notch  being  made  in  front  of  each 
shoulder.  The  collar  may  be  so  made  that  it  simply  Hares  at 

the  throat,  permitting  the 
garment  to  be  closed  at  that 
point,  a  silk  cord  frog  being 
the  means  of  closing.  All  the 
loose  edges  of  the  collar  and 
jacket,  and  also  of  the  three 
pocket  openings,  are  bound 
with  dark-gray  satin  stitched 
on  in  three  rows.  The  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  sleeves  is  disposed 
in  box-plaits  and  side-plaits 
at  the  top  and  bottom,  the 
latter  plaits  being  stitched  up  for  a  short  distance.  Velveteen 
or  cheviot  is  adaptable  to  the  fashion,  the  garment  being  em¬ 
braced  in  pattern  No.  8181,  which  is  in  ten  sizes  from  thirty-two 
to  fifty  inches,  breast  measure,  and  costs  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 

An  invalid  gown  is  illustrated  in  pattern  No.  8752,  which  is 
in  ten  sizes  from  thirty-two  to  fifty  inches,  breast  measure,  and 
costs  Is.  6d.  or  35 
cents.  A  soft  gray 
blanket  with  a  pink 
striped  border  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  making, 
though  a  brown  or 
gray  furry  camel’s-liair 
could  be  as  appropri¬ 
ately  used.  The  fronts 
are  made  without  ful¬ 
ness,  but  at  the  back 
the  fulness  is  caught 
with  a  rope  girdle  of 
heavy  pink  wool  cord 
slipped  through  a  slide 
adjusted  at  each  side- 
back  seam  at  the  line 

of  the  waist,  the  girdle  being  knotted  in  front  and  tipped  with 
tassels.  The  blanket  is  cut"  so  that  the  border  comes  at  each 


front  edge.  The  sailor  collar,  deep  pockets  and  round  cuffs  of 
the  coat  sleeves  are  likewise  cut  from  the  border.  A  round  turn¬ 
down  collar  may  be  used  instead  of  the  sailor 
collar. 

A  smoking  cap,  frequently  worn  with  the 
— —  smoking  jacket,  may  be  made  of  cloth  or  velvet 

3167  and  lined  with  silk,  pattern  No.  3167,  which  is  in 

six  sizes  from  six  and  a  fourth  to  sevep  and  a  half 
cap  sizes  and  costs  od.  or  10  cents,  being  used  in  its  construc¬ 
tion.  The  crown  is  round  and  the  sides  plain,  the  cap  fitting 
closely  on  the  head. 

Boys’  fashions  follow  men’s  very  closely,  the  same  materials 
being  used  for  both.  A  blanket  robe  for  a  young  invalid  is 
made  up  by  pattern  No.  8753, 
which  is  in  six  sizes,  from  six 
to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
costs  Is.  or  25  cents.  The  body 
color  is  cream -white  and 
the  border  in  blue  stripes, 
which  show  at  each  side  of 
the  closing  and  again  in  the 
deep  sailor-collar.  The  fronts 
are  closed  to  the  waist-line 
with  white  pearl  buttons,  and 
around  the  waist  is  worn  a 
blue-and-white  silk  cord  gir¬ 
dle  with  tasselled  ends ;  the 
girdle  is  held  in  place  by 

slides  sewed  at  the  side-back  seams,  the  fulness  being  all  held  at 
the  back  by  this  means.  Round  cuffs  roll  upward  from  the  coat 
sleeves  and  deep  patch-pockets  are  added  below  the  girdle.  A 
round  turn-down  collar  may  finish  the  neck  instead  of  the 
deeper  collar.  Red,  blue  or  gray  eider-down  flannel  may  be 
used  for  a  gown  of  this  sort,  and  decoration  for  all  the  free 
edges  may  be  contributed  by  heavy  cord  matching  the  material. 

A  long  dressing-gown  which  a  fond  mother  might  deem  suit¬ 
able  for° her  boy  at  college  and  make  up  for  his  Christmas  gift, 
may  be  of  golden-brown  French  serge,  a  very  finely  twilled 
variety,  and  lined  with  light-blue  quilted  satin.  The  fronts  are 
made  with  a  soft  roll,  which,  of  course,  displays  the  lining,  a 

tasteful  combination  being 
thus  secured.  If  the  fronts 
are  to  be  worn  closed,  a 
heavy  blue  silk  cord  girdle 
with  tassel-finished  ends 
should  be  adjusted  about  the 
waist,  slipped  through  three 
slides  placed  at  the  back  to 
securely  hold  it  in  position 
and  knotted  or  bowed  in 
front.  In  that  event  there 
will  be  a  shawl-collar  neck 
finish.  The  coat  sleeves  may 
have  blue  silk  cuff-facings, 
which  may  also  follow  the 
pocket  openings.  An  edge  finish  consisting  of  a  tan  cloth  bias 
band  stitched  many  times  could  be  used  in  addition  to  the  fac¬ 
ing.  The  gown  is  shaped  according  to  pattern  No.  7319,  which 
is  "in  ten  sizes,  from  seven  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  costs  Is. 
or  25  cents. 

The  Capuchin  hood  embodied  in  the  bath-robe  made  up  by 
pattern  No.  1211,  which  is  in  six  sizes,  from  six  to  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  costs  Is.  or  25  cents,  is  at  once  a  practical  and  attract¬ 
ive  feature  of  the  gar¬ 
ment.  Blue  -  and  -  white 
striped  Turkish  towelling 
is  a  good  selection.  ■  The 
fulness — and  the  robe  is 
cut  on  liberal  lines — is 
gathered  about  the  waist¬ 
line  under  a  girdle  but¬ 
toned  in  front,  which, 
however,  may  be  replaced 
by  a  blue-and-white  cot¬ 
ton  cord  girdle  tipped  with 
tassels.  A  pointed  hood 
is  adjusted  at  the  neck, 
but  a  turn-down  collar 
may  be  substituted,  if  preferred. 


7319 


7319 


1211 


1211 


The  sleeves  are  coat  shaped 
and  cord" is  applied  at  cuff  depth  from  the  wrist  edges.  Pockets 
may  be  added,  if  desired.  Any  of  the  bright-colored  towellings 
may  be  used  in  the  development. 
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THE  DELINEATOR. 


The  ch^isTaas  Tea-Ta^le. 


One  of  the  charms  of  the  best  type  of  modern  woman  lies  in 
her  thorough  genuineness.  As  the  new 
year  comes  to  us  the  clang  of  the  bells 
that  “  ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true  ” 
was  never  more  potent  in  awakening  sym¬ 
pathetic  response  in  the  hearts  of  good  women.  She  who  is 
false  in  her  appearance  is  now  relentlessly  “  rung  out”  by  the 
lovers  of  the  genuine.  The  woman  who  colors  her  hair  or  takes 
color  from  it  places  a  low  estimate  upon  her  true  personality. 
Nature  harmonizes  the  color  of  the  hair  with  the  complexion 
and  when  this  coloring  is  changed  rouge  and  powders  have  to 
be  resorted  to  in  the  attempt  to  make  an  artistic  combination, 
so  that  the  last  state  of  that  woman  is  worse  than  the  first.  A 
lesser  degree  of  falseness  abides  in  her  who  clothes  herself  in 
imitations  of  rich  silks  and  velvets,  paying  her  money  for  that 
which  is  but  shoddy,  and  sure  to  look  sadly  bedraggled  after 
a  month’s  wear.  Cheap  and  tawdry  but  pretentious  materials 
give  an  air  of  insincerity  to  the  misguided  wearer.  Artificial 
feathers,  plated  jewelry,  silks  that  are  part  cotton,  never  can 
make  a  well  dressed  woman.  That  there  is  a  subtle  connection 
between  dress  and  character  goes  without  sajdng.  Who  can 
trust  that  one  would  be  a  friend  in  need  every  piece  of  whose 
wardrobe  is  masquerading  as  something  other  than  what  it 
is?  Inward  grace  and  worth  being  judged  from  outward 
and  visible  signs,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  lover  of  shams 
can  have  a  normal  appreciation  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  the 
genuine  woman,  she  who  loves  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  true  and  of  good  report,  who  conforms 
her  outward  life  to  a  standard  of  simple  integrity. 

It  has  been  left  to  the  current  young  woman  to  discover  that 
the  college  pins  of  brother  or  sweetheart 
— Alpha  Delta  Phi,  Delta  Upsilon,  Phi 

Delta  Theta,  et  al.— look  much  prettier  CREEK  LETTER 
with  her  charming  bodice  for  a  back-  SOCIETY  PINS, 
ground  than  upon  his  sombre  black.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  she  is  usually  seen  with  pins  of  various  cabalistic 
designs  in  brilliant  enamel  adorning  her.  As  often  as  not  she 
wears  her  trophies  on  the  lapel  of  her  coat  where,  truth  to  tell, 
they  look  very  smart.  As  the  Indian  warrior  displayed  his  prow¬ 
ess  by  the  number  of  scalps  he  wore  at  his  belt,  so  her  con¬ 
quests  are  numbered  by  the  Greek-letter  society  pins  she  wears. 
She  doesn’t  belong  to  one  of  them,  but  they  all  belong  to  her — 
from  Alpha  to  Omega. 

The  new  Christmas  jewelry  shows  a  higher  standard  of  design 
than  has  been  seen  for  some  time.  It 
CHRISTMAS  haS  seemeL*  a  degenerate  taste  that  pins 
JEWELRY  *  shaped  to  suggest  flies,  grewsome  bugs 
and  twisted  snakes  should  catch  the  fancy 
of  buyers  in  Vanity  Fair.  These  pins 
were  set  with  costly  stones  and  worn  by  the  gentlest  and  the 
fairest.  In  the  latest  pins,  however,  the  artisans  have  drawn 
upon  leaf  and  flower  for  models.  A  single  leaf  of  green  or  one 
Autumn-tinted  in  red  or  yellow  with  a  small  diamond  at  the 
joining  of  the  stem,  a  spray  of  lilies-of-the- valley  or  forget-me- 
nots  and  other  small  flowers  enamelled  in  Nature’s  colors, 
appear  among  the  designs  for  holiday  stick-pins.  The  newest 
brooch-pins  are  circles  of  small  flowers  and  leaves  over-lapping 
on  the  tiny  stem.  They  are  either  worn  at  the  throat,  as  were 
the  old  time  “  breast-pins,”  or  are  used  as  a  pin  for  the  chate¬ 
laine  watch.  These  pins  are  in  many  colors,  the  varied  tinting  of 
which  gold  is  capable  being  combined  with  enamelling  to  give  the 
designer  a  wide  scope.  Pearls  or  diamonds  are  used  in  the  more 
expensive  pins.  Green  is  the  favorite  color  for  jewelry,  while 
green  cloths  and  trimmings  claim  also  a  prominent  place.  Antique 
silver  buttons  set  with  green  opaque  or  translucent  stones  are  like¬ 
wise  in  great  request  for  decoration.  The  umbrella  makers,  not 
to  be  outdone,  are  giving  us  beautiful  umbrellas  of  dark-green  silk. 

We  are  warned  that  earrings  are  again  to  be  added  to  the 
jewelry  list  and  some  ladies  have  actually 
had  the  courage  to  appear  with  them  in 
their  ears.  The  Duchess  of  York  is  said  EARRINGS, 
to  be  responsible  for  the  revival,  as  she 

has  always  favored  this  decoration.  The  new  earring  is  a  large 
hoop,  crescent-shaped,  thick  and  heavy  at  the  center  and  taper¬ 
ing  to  a  thin  wire  where  the  ring  enters  the  ear.  But  few  can 
wear  these  ear  loops  to  advantage. 


BRIDAL  TROUS 
SEAU  MONO¬ 
GRAMS. 


AMIDASHOWER 
OF  PETALS. 


Upon  the  marking  of  the  bridal  trousseau  much  thought  is 
expended.  In  all  things  there  is  a  fashion, 
even  in  the  marking  of  one’s  garments,  and 
the  style  of  monogram  has  seen  much 
change.  Formerly  the  initial  letter  of  the 
surname  served  as  a  base  or  center,  the 
other  two  initials  entwining  about  it,  thus 
making  a  conglomerate  tracery  not  easily  decipherable.  All 
this  is  changed,  and  admittedly  for  the  better,  the  trousseau  of 
to-day  showing  the  initials  in  small  letters  side  by  side.  The 
entire  first  name  is  sometimes  used  on  the  underclothing,  but 
this  custom  is  not  frequent.  No  bride  ever  uses  the  initials  that 
will  be  hers  when  she  is  married.  Custom  is  most  rigid  in  this 
respect  and  the  rule  is  never  violated  by  those  who  know  what 
is  proper.  It  is  a  pretty  idea,  and  one  much  in  favor,  to  have 
the  bride  herself  write  the  initials  for  the  embroiderer  When 
the  cost  need  not  be  counted,  the  embroidery  is  not  the  least  of 
the  expenses  of  the  bridal  outfit.  It  is  no  longer  considered  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  bride  to  have  dozens  of  each  article  of  undercloth¬ 
ing.  Such  garments  turn  yellow  and  grow  tender  before  they 
can  possibly  be  used.  She  whose  purse  is  heavy  has  all  her 
table  linen,  towels,  sheets  and  pillow-cases  embroidered  with 
monogram  or  initials,  some  of  the  monogram  settings  being 
most  attractive.  One  is  composed  of  true-lover’s  knots  in  the 
loops  of  which  the  initials  are  worked.  Another  is  a  spider’s 
web,  the  initials  being  placed  in  the  center  of  the  web.  Still 
another  is  a  circle  of  bees  enclosing  the  initials. 

The  custom  of  throwing  rice  and  old  slippers  to  speed  the 
departure  of  the  bride  is  going  out  of 
fashion  and  a  much  prettier  ceremony  is 
taking  its  place.  At  a  recent  wedding 
the  maids  were  handed  bowls  filled  with 
rose  leaves  and  orange  blossoms,  and  the 
happy  pair  left  the  house  amid  a  shower  of  fragrant  petals. 

The  bicycle  craze  has  enlarged  the  list  of  possible  Christmas 
gifts.  One  of  the  latest  of  them  is  the 
bicycle  book,  daintily  prepared  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  truly  holiday  appearance.  It  serves 
as  a  diary  of  the  possessor’s  journeyings, 
their  length,  the  speed  attained,  etc. 
Space  is  provided  for  the  autographs  of  companions  on  these 
pleasant  excursions  and  for  sniall  pictures  of  scenery  or  of 
people  taken  on  the  trip.  Such  a  book  may  easily  be  home¬ 
made,  and  with  hand-painted  covers  suggestive  of  the  contents, 
a  more  welcome  and  dainty  gift  is  hardly  possible. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  choose  a  gift  for  an  invalid,  therefore,  a 
china  novelty  now  in  the  shops  will  be 
hailed  with  satisfaction.  It  is  a  cup, 
saucer  and  toast  rack,  combined,  and  is 
not  at  all  clumsy,  as  such  things  usually 
are.  The  saucer  is  the  plate  and  has  a 
socket  for  the  cup,  while  on  one  side  is  a  rack  for  toast  or 
muffins,  a  butter  plate  and  a  knife-rest. 

It  would  almost  savor  of  sacrilege  to  declare  that  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  has  grown  tiresome,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  there  are  souls  brave  enough  to 
say  so.  For  those  who  feel  that  way 
about  it,  a  welcome  substitute  is  found  in 
the  Christmas  bell,  which  is  made  of 
three  or  more  hoops  of  graded  sizes.  These  hoops  are  wreathed 
and  hung,  the  smallest  at  the  top,  the  next  in  size  just  below  it 
and  so  on,  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  a  suspended  bell.  The 
ropes  or  cords  by  which  the  hoops  are  connected  and  hung,  are 
wound  with  green.  At  the  top  they  are  brought  together  and 
fastened  to  a  ring  in  the  ceiling.  Such  hoops  'may  be  had  of  a 
cooper,  are  easy  of  adjustment  and  the  effect  is  very  pleasing. 
The  same  ornaments  used  to  adorn  the  regulation  tree  are  dis¬ 
played  on  the  hoops,  and  the  gifts  are  attached  by  narrow 
ribbons,  which  are  cut  when  the  packages  are  removed.  A 
Japanese  lattern  hung  in  the  center  of 'the  bell  is  filled  with 
mottoes,  bonbons,  etc.,  and  when  the  gifts  have  all  been  dis¬ 
tributed  a  blow  from  a  cane  breaks  the'  paper  sides  of  the  lan¬ 
tern,  and  a  shower  of  sweets  makes  glad  the  hearts  of  the  wee 
folk  of  the  party.  If  the  lantern  is  filled  with  flowers,  the  down¬ 
pour  is  equally  pleasing  and  rather  daintier. 

EDNA  S.  WITHERSPOON. 


THE  BICYCLE 
BOOK. 


GIFT  FOR  AN 
INVALID. 


CHRISTMAS 

BELL. 
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aaong  The  newest  gooi^s. 


From  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  •. 

Poems  by  Emily  Dickinson ,  Edited  by  Mabel  Loomis  Todd. 

My  Lady's  Heart ,  by  Ellis  Markoe. 

In  Scarlet  and  Grey ,  by  Florence  Henniker. 

To  Miss  Dickinson’s  seclusion,  her  almost  solitary  life,  we 
owe  many  a  beautiful  thought  which  she  confided  to  her  pen 
rather  than  to  a  human  companion.  These  relics  of  a  lonely 
life — lonely  by  choice— came  to  a  reading  world  as  bequeath- 
ments — gifts  from  a  dear,  dead  woman  whose  stay  here  should 
have  been  rich  in  health  and  gladness,  but  was  not.  Pain  and 
sorrow  wrere  hers,  and  we  have  their  fruits.  Her  verse  lacks 
musical  deftness,  a  fact  proved  by  these  gleanings — a  third 
gathering  from  the  field  of  her  unpublished  verse.  But  while 
reading  them  and  musing  afterward  with  a  finger  between  the 
leaves,  one  feels  the  cool  sweetness  of  the  dew,  hears  the  music 
of  the  rain,  and  sees  the  tall  grass  sway  in  the  meadows.  It  is 
not  quite  true  to  say  that  Miss  Dickinson  lived  alone.  She  had 
the  companionship  of  her  books  and  they  were  more  to  her  than 
to  those  for  whom  sentient  society  is  a  necessity.  She  could 
truly  say 

There  is  no  frigate  like  a  book, 

To  take  us  lands  away ; 

Nor  any  courser  like  a  page 
Of  prancing  poetry. 

This  traverse  may  the  poorest  take 
Without  oppress  of  toil ; 

IIow  frugal  is  the  chariot, 

That  bears  a  human  soul ! 

To  die  meant  to  her  to  know  all  things — to  be  wherever 
thought  could  fly.  Her  poems  infect  her  readers  with  this 
©•static  aspiration  for  knowledge,  and  give  them  inkling  of  the 
gladness  that  must  have  been  hers  after  she  sobbed  herself  to 
sleep. 

My  Lady's  Heart  is  a  foolish  story,  not  without  pretty  thoughts, 
but  these  are  so  slovenly  in  form  and  so  often  reiterated  that  they 
finally  grate  on  the  reader’s  nerves.  An  artist — a  peasant  by 
birth  and  breeding— falls  in  love  with  a  great  lady  who  has  a 
husband  to  whom  she  is  loyal  because  she' respects  herself.  The 
artist  tells  her  of  his  love  by  his  manner,  after  which  he  dodges 
as  if  from  a  deserved  blow.  Then  he  puts  his  feelings  into  words 
and  dodges  again.  Finally,  after  he  has  deeply  interested  her, 
he  makes  his  last  dodge  and  comes  no  more  into  her  existence. 
He  is  represented  as  a  distinguished  Belgian  painter  who  studied 
his  art  in  Antwerp— where  nobody  can  escape  Rubens  and  his 
influences — but  this  “  distinguished  Belgian  painter,”  we  are 
incidentally  told,  makes  acquaintance  with  Rubens  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  gallery  of  Abbotsford  years  after  his  student  days  ! 

Florence  Henniker’ s  In  Scarlet  and  Grey  is  a  collection  of 
seven  tragic  tales,  the  last  written  in  collaboration  with  Thomas 
Hardy.  They  are,  each  and  all,  profoundly  stirring  to  the 
reader’s  emotions,  and  will  have  the  admiration  of  critics  who 
limit  their  consideration  to  literary  form.  But  why  should  so 
many  women  be  disloyal  to  themselves  and  to  others,  and  why 
should  so  many  men  be  brutes?  Among  the  entire  seven  there 
is  not  one  cheerful  story,  and  except  for  the  charming  pictures 
of  sky  and  cloud,  shadow  and  sunglints,  glimmer  of  downs  and 
threads  of  silvery  water,  all  is  dreary  and  hopeless.  From 
Thomas  Hardy  the  reading  world  has  ceased  to  look  for  altru¬ 
ism  and  optimism,  but  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  more 
inspiriting  point  of  view  when  the  writer  is  as  clever  as  Florence 
Henniker. 

From  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York: 

A  Court  Intrigue ,  by  Basil  Thompson. 

The  Idol-Maker,  by  Adeline  Sergeant. 

An  ingenious  tale,  rather  disheartening  at  first,  so  irrational 
seem  its  characters  and  occurrences,  is  A  Court  Intrigue.  Later 
this  whimsicality  is  explained  and  a  pained  sympathy  follows 
that  would  be  too  distressing  did  not  the  hurried  march  of  thril¬ 
ling  events  make  one  too  breathless  for  loitering.  That  such 
conditions  as  these  Basil  Thompson  portrays  may  exist  it  is 
well  the  world  should  know.  Those  who  have  not  the 
courage  to  meet  family  afflictions  openly  are  easily  duped  by 
any  plan  that  promises  to  conceal  a  blight  and  relieve  them  from 
personal  care  of  mentally  afflicted  kinspeople. 

9 


The  Idol-Maker  is  a  curious  story,  strangely  ingenious  in 
both  its  setting  and  its  plot.  It  deals  with  English  high  life, 
with  middle-class  business  avarice,  with  East-Indian  heroism 
and  with  a  fanaticism  so  sincere  and  self-effacing  that  no  one 
can  escape  honoring  the  fanatic.  Of  course,  it  is  also  a  love 
story  and  a  wholesome  one. 

From  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York: 

The  Violet,  by  Julia  Magruder,  with  illustrations  by  Charles 
Dana  Gibson. 

The  heroine  of  this  sweet,  tranquil  story  is  beautiful,  interest¬ 
ing  and  young,  with  a  mystery  about  her  past  that  the  reader 
solves  long  before  she  does.  Miss  Magruder  is  never  tragic, 
never  exalted,  but  always  sweet,  tender,  pure  and  womanly. 
Her  books  are  stories  solely  of  the  heart,  never  cheap  and  com¬ 
mon  in  their  settings. 

From  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New'  York: 

Vaioder's  Understudy,  by  James  Knapp  Reeve. 

The  White  Shield,  by  Bertram  Mitford. 

The  Herb  Moon,  by  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

The  Princess  Osra,  by  Anthony  Hope. 

One  Day's  Courtship  and  The  Heralds  of  Fame,  by  Robert 
Barr. 

Mr.  Reeve  marches  the  characters  in  Vawder's  Understudy  by 
natural,  everyday  paths  toward  their  deepest  experiences  and  no 
blurs  conceal  his  meaning.  Each  of  them  has  a  marked  indi¬ 
viduality  and  each — the  newspaper  woman  alone  excepted— 
means  to  be  ideally  excellent  in  character  and  purpose.  That 
they  wander  out  of  the  straight  and  narrow  path  now  and  then 
is  human  and  natural,  but  that  they  return  to  it  again  is  made 
just  as  natural  and  human.  Mr.  Yawder,  the  central  figure  of 
the  story,  is  writing  a  novel  illustrating  an  experiment  in  platonic 
affection,  and  to  assist  his  solution  of  the  knotty  questions  it 
evokes,  he  induces  his  friend’s  pretty  wife  to  act  as  understudy 
for  one  of  the  characters,  with  the  result  of  transforming  the 
mimic  problem  into  an  actual  dilemma.  That  men’s  fancies — 
and  women’s  too — wander  from  due  allegiances  here  and  there 
is  more  common  than  their  nearest  and  dearest  are  likely  to  sus¬ 
pect,  but  that  they  return  each  to  its  own  when  the  time  for 
faithfulness  strikes,  the  world  does  not  believe  as  fully  as  it 
should.  The  newspaper  woman  in  this  story  may  have  been 
drawn  from  life,  but  to  doubt  her  reality  is  only  kind  and  very 
likely  also  just  to  the  women  of  her  craft.  It  is  gratifying  to 
meet  a  character  like  the  novelist’s  wife  to  whom  trust  in  her 
husband  is  as  natural  and  continuous  as  breathing. 

The  White  Shield  is  an  epic  of  Zululand — the  story  of  a  bar¬ 
baric,  fierce,  bloodthirsty  people.  It  incidentally  gratifies  the 
desire  for  information  about  the  Africa  of  to-day.  That  mission¬ 
aries  have  no  influence  over  the  Zulus  is  because  a  call  to  peace 
is  offensive  to  them.  Their  happiness,  their  glory,  their  highest 
purpose  in  living,  is  to  fight,  and  physical  courage  in  their  creed 
is  man’s  noblest  gift.  With  this  spirit  no  teacher  of  mercy  can 
tame  them,  and  yet  they  are  most  courteous  in  manner,  stately 
in  speech,  hospitable  and  generous  in  their  appreciation  of  each 
other’s  prowess. 

Nothing  that  John  Oliver  Hobbes  (Mrs.  Cragie)  could  have 
written  to  deaden  the  odious  memory  of  the  chief  woman  in  her 
novel,  The  Gods,  Some  Mortals  and  Lord  Wickenham,  could  be 
more  effectual  than  the  character  of  Mrs.  Arden  in  The  Herb 
Moon.  Her  latest  heroine  is  a  fair  evangelist,  unconscious  of  her 
fine,  strong  qualities  and  beautiful  courage.  The  men  in  the 
story  are  not  rare  in  real  life,  and  are  all  the  more  welcome  for 
their  naturalness.  The  heroine’s  brother  is  whimsical,  selfish 
and  gifted.  He  accepts  his  sister’s  sacrifices  and  earnings  quite 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  she  bestows  them  in  the  same  spirit. 
Susan,  the  housekeeper,  is  immensely  interesting.  She  is  quaint, 
knowing,  worldly  and  philosophic.  Her  aphorisms  are  worthy 
of  a  calendar.  Mrs.  Harrowby,  “once  a  duchess,”  is  a  por¬ 
trayal  that  alone  would  make  the  book  a  success.  She  has  the 
qualities  of  an  iceberg;  she  glitters  and  glowers,  is  hard  in 
places  but  softens  in  the  warmth  of  memory.  She  is  vain  and 
aged,  rich  and  miserly,  wants  everything  and  believes  she  has 
a  right  to  the  first  and  best.  She  intrigues,  commands  and  is 
worldly  beyond  belief,  but  she  melts,  as  women  and  icebergs 
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will,  in  due  time.  It  is  a  clean  story,  only  one  of  its  char¬ 
acters  being  really  objectionable,  and  even  he  wants  to  reform, 
or  thinks  he  does. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  has  insured  a  warm  welcome  for 
Anthony  Hope’s  latest  romance,  The  Princess  Osra ,  with  its 
heroics,  its  wild  adventures  and  its  sweet  and  peaceful  con¬ 
clusion.  The  Princess  was  neither  prude  nor  pretender.  She 
had  all  the  dignity  she  could,  with  her  girlish  tastes  and  desires, 
easily  manage.  Above  all  things,  she  was  candid  with  herself, 
no  matter  how  whimsical  and  sometimes  insincere  and  pranky 
she  was  with  others.  In  the  tragedies  of  her  life  she  was  glor¬ 
iously  heroic  and  brilliantly  brave.  She  was  always  looking  for 
a  love  that  for  a  long  time  she  did  not  find.  Adoration  was 
offered  to  her  in  wily  and  winsome  ways,  but  not  recognizing 
it  in  her  own  emotions  she  did  not  believe  it  lived  in  the  hearts 
of  her  wooers.  But  when  the  real  thing  came  she  knew  it. 

As  a  story  teller  Robert  Barr  has  earned  a  rating  second  to 
few.  His  tales  almost  tell  themselves,  llis  last  two  go  on  from 
Btart  to  finish  with  a  sparkle  and  dash  exhilarating  to  jaded 
novel  readers.  His  Boston  girl  in  One  Day's  Courtship  is  true 
to  a  type.  It  is  possibly  keyed  a  fifth  too  high  for  this  young 
woman  as  the  world  knows  her.  She  is  all  right  at  heart  and 
in  mind  when  the  barnacles  of  insular  vanity  have  been  cleared 
away  by  clashes  with  brains  and  characters  better  balanced  and 
less  occupied  with  self-admiration  than  her  own.  The  Heralds 
of  Fame  is  witty  and  rapid  in  the  march  of  its  events.  It  opens 
a  startling  vista  to  the  eyes  and  understanding  of  young  writers 
ambitious  for  immortality,  a  vista  more  enthralling  for  the 
pocket  than  alluring  to  the  imagination  of  idealists  in  literature. 

From  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia : 

A  Lonely  Maid ,  by  The  Duchess. 

The  Old ,  Old  Story ,  by  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey. 

“The  Duchess”  is  at  her  best  with  a  pretty  and  piquant 
Irish  girl  for  a  heroine.  Of  course,  A  Lonely  Maid  is  a  love 
story,  her  lonely  Irish  maid  appearing  to  possess  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  winning  lovers  than  if  she  were  one  of  a  crowd. 
The  tale  is  well  up  to  its  author’s  average  of  excellence. 

Almost  five  hundred  pages  of  detailed  family  history  in  several 
groups  that  are  not  unlike  overlapping  circles  make  The  Old , 


Old  Story ,  good  reading  for  those  to  whom  human  types  are 
more  interesting  than  surging  hordes  and  tangled  mysteries. 
Rood  men  and  women  of  more  than  one  social  grade,  children 
with  contrasting  qualities  and  even  dogs  of  differing  breeds  are 
made  interesting  in  this  story  where  everybody  is  good  and 
almost  everybody  is  agreeable — before  the  last  page  is  reached. 
The  heroine  is  not  a  little  conceifed,  valuing  herself  for  her  con¬ 
ditions  rather  than  for  her  qualities.  This  mistake  becomes  the 
cause  of  her  misfortunes,  and  the  process  of  her  rectification  is 
not  the  least  interesting  thing  in  this  most  natural  story. 

From  the  Octavo  Publishing  Company,  New  York: 

Which  Month  Were  You  Born  In?  by  Gemini. 

The  sub-title  of  this  diverting  little  pamphlet,  A  Short  Study 
of  Character ,  Disposition  and  Physique ,  explains  its  object.  If  it 
be  true  that  temper  and  tendency  vary  with  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  there  is  no  reason  why  birth  seasons  should  not  influence 
mental  and  moral  qualities.  Whether  they  do  or  do  not,  this 
little  book,  professing  to  describe  the  characters  of  people  born 
tinder  the  various  signs  of  the  zodiac,  will  afford  amusement  to 
all  and  be  especially  interesting  to  the  young  people  who  may 
read  it  together. 

From  the  Morse-Company,  New  York  : 

Bushy,  A  Romance  Founded  on  Fact,  by  Cynthia  M.  Westover. 

Dwellers  in  what  is  believed  by  many  to  be  an  excess  of 
civilization  can  hardly  realize  the  little  person  described  as 
“Bushy”  in  Cynthia  Westover’s  novel,  but  they  can  thrill 
over  the  appalling  experience  of  this  courageous  child,  set  in 
the  midst  of  terrors  with  no  one  of  her  sex  to  aid  or  guide  her. 
She  was  brought  up  as  a  boy  would  be,  and  did  not  consider  it 
unfeminine  to  use  a  gun  upon  Indians  and  wild  beasts,  or  a 
pistol  for  whomsoever  and  whatsoever  needed  a  bullet.  Her 
closest  friend  was  her  horse  and  her  only  companions,  save  her 
father,  rough  miners,  who  appreciated  the  girl’s  heroic  and 
useful  qualities.  We  happen  to  be  passing  through  an  epoch 
of  novels  made  up  of  romantic  adventures,  and  to  many  persons 
this  story  will  be  the  most  enchanting  of  them  all.  It  is  of  the 
material  that  Bret  Harte  has  made  popular. 

Himself  of  naval  stock,  the  rollicking  and  exuberant  pencil  of 
George  Cruikshank  was  at  its  best  in  dealing  with  the  valiant 
and  bibulous  exploits  and  boisterous  delights  of  the  English 
sailor  of  Nelson’s  day.  In  the  September  number  of  Pears' 
Pictorial ,  published  by  A.  &  F.  Pears,  London,  are  reproduced 
a  large  number  of  his  delineations  of  Jack  Tar  afloat  and  ashore, 
published  as  illustrations  of  the  “Ocean  Bards,”  Charles  Dib- 
din  et  al.  and  the  spirited  sea  sketches  of  old  salts  like  Capt. 
M.  H.  Barker,  together  with  explanatory  extracts  from  the 
works  of  these  worthies. 


♦- 


a  neW  Design  in  saogHng. 


In  all  smocking  designs  the  first  step  is  to  indicate  by  dots 
the  half-inch  spaces,  as  illustrated  in  this  engraving  and  fully 
described  in  The  Delineator  for  September.  These  dots  pro¬ 
vide  the  line  through  which  tiny  stitches  are  taken  with  a 
basting  thread  so  that  the  spaces  will  form  even  folds.  After 
the  smocking  stitches  are  made,  the  lines  of  basting  are  with¬ 
drawn. 

In  this  design,  which  is  used  in  decorating  pattern  No.  8703, 
seen  on  page  750,  begin  at  the  back  and  work  toward  the  right 
with  the  ordinar}'’  over-and-over  stitch,  throwing  the  thread 
over  the  needle.  Two  lines  of  this  stitching  are  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  row  of  the  smocking,  which  prettily  confines  the  ful¬ 
ness  at  the  neck  and  forms  the  ruffle  standing  about  the  throat. 
The  second  or  round  row  is  made  (as  fully  described  in  pre¬ 
vious  issues  of  The  Delineator)  by  using  the  over-and-under 
stitch,  throwing  the  thread  above  the  needle  as  you  descend  and 
under  as  you  ascend.  The  third  row  is  made  by  the  under-and- 
over  stitch — that  is,  the  two  alternate  as  the  folds  are  taken  up, 
the  thread  being  thrown  under  the  needle  in  one  stitch  and  over 
it  in  the  next.  Two  lines  of  stitching  form  this  row.  The 
fourth  row  is  made  of  a  single  line  of  stitching  the  same  as  in 
the  second  row,  while  the  fifth  row  is  made  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  the  third. 
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"pHIS  is  a  Fac-simile  of  the  First  Page 
of  Cover  of  our 

Holiday  Souvenir 

For  This  Winter. 

It  is  a  Beautiful  Book  ! 

Send  5  Cents  to  us,  and  have  it  mailed 
direct  to  your  address. 
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THE  DELINEATOR  FOR  1837. 

Every  year  since  the  first  appearance  of  The  Delineator  in 
1875  there  has  been  marked  and  substantial  advance  in  its 
progress,  until  now  it  has  become  the  ideal  ladies'  magazine ,  and 
as  such  has  received  the  generous  support  and  recognition  of 
women  all  over  the  world.  And  yet  we  feel  safe  in  challenging 
the  memory  of  our  oldest  subscribers  to  recall  any  year  since 
the  first  publication  of  this  magazine  when  there  were  made  as 
many  notable  and  costly  additions  to  its  solid  worth  and  artistic 
attractiveness  as  during  1896. 

First,  as  to  size  and  the  amount  of  matter  furnished: 
We  confidently  make  the  claim  that  there  is  no  other  monthly 
magazine  published  which  gives  its  subscribers  as  much  for 
their  money  as  does  The  Delineator.  For  an  expenditure  of 
ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR  subscribers  are  furnished  with  over 
two  thousand  pages  of  the  freshest  and  most  reliable  information 
in  regard  to  incoming  fashions  and  prevailing  styles,  together 
with  a  great  variety  of  general  and  literary  matter  of  special 
interest  to  women,  interspersed  with  numberless  high  class 
illustrations. 

Beginning  witli  the  issue  for  July,  1890,  there  was  added  to 
every  copy  of  the  magazine  a  series  of  superb,  full-page  litho¬ 
graphic  plates  in  colors  illustrating  dress  modes  and  millinery. 
The  enormous  expense  of  this  addition,  when  a  circulation  of 
OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  COPIES  MONTHLY  had  to  be 
considered,  was  far  outweighed  by  the  hearty  and  instantaneous 
approval  which  it  elicited  from  the  delighted  patrons  of  the 
magazine.  We  have,  therefore,  decided  to  make  these  litho¬ 
graphic  plates  a  permanent  feature  of  The  Delineator, 
and  that  this  work  may  be  executed  with  the  utmost  celerity 
and  attain  the  highest  grade  of  artistic  excellence  we  are 
adding  to  our  establishment  A  COMPLETE  LITHOGRAPHIC 
PLANT — a  step  unprecedented  among  fashion  publishers. 


departments  will  be  continued  as  at  present,  and  from 
time  to  time  additions  will  be  made  that  will  introduce 
_  A.  to  its  readers  several  noted  writers  new  to  its  pages 

|  T  who  will  prepare  a  variety  of  articles  on  current  phases 

I  1^  of  Society,  Education,  Household  Economics,  Women’s 
*  Occupations,  etc. 

In  the  January  number  there  will  be  commenced  a 
brief  series  of  articles  on  SOCIAL  LIFE  IN 
AMERICA,  in  which  the  etiquette,  dress,  amuse¬ 
ments,  ethics,  conversation  and  domestic  life  of  the 
people  in  cities,  towns,  villages  and  Summer  resorts 
will  be  described  by  a  corps  of  writers  each  of  whom  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  possessing  special  information  about  the  particular 
classes  and  localities  treated. 

Another  feature  which  will  especially  commend  itself  to  all 
women — since  the  desire  to  be  beautiful  is  as  universal  as 
femininity  itself— will  be  a  number  of  TALKS  ON  BEAUTY, 
by  DR.  GRACE  PECKHAM  MURRAY,  a  recognized  author¬ 
ity  whose  observations  on  the  care  of  the  person  will  form  a 
valuable  original  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

The  introduction  of  high-class  fiction  having  proved  such  a 
popular  feature  during  1896,  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  a  number  of  the  brightest  story  tellers  of  international  fame 
to  provide  entertainment  for  our  readers  during  the  present 
year.  The  next  number  of  The  Delineator  will  contain  a 
striking  story  by  T.  C.  De  LEON,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
writers  of  the  Newr  South.  MRS.  ELLEN  OLNJA  KIRK, 
author  of  The  Story  of  Margaret  Kent ,  and  of  other  notable 
novels,  will  contribute  to  the  February  issue,  and  in  subsequent 
numbers  will  appear  complete  stories  by  other  well  known 
writers. 

Several  of  the  attractive  and  valued  series  of  articles  appear¬ 
ing  during  1896  will  be  continued,  including  the  helpful  talks 
by" Mrs.  Murray-Miller  on  the  Important  Days  of  a  Woman’s 
Life,  the  illustrated  instructions  for  Artistic  and  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Embroidery  by  Emma  Haywood,  Mr.  Vick’s  skilled 
instructions  as  to  the  Care  of  Flowers,  Mrs.  Longstreet’s 
sketches  of  Successful  Business  Women,  Mrs.  Witherspoon’s 
Tea-Table  Chat,  and  the  Departments  devoted  to  Seasonable 
Cookery,  the  New  Books,  Answers  to  Correspondents,  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Entertainments,  the  V  arious  Handcrafts  dear  to 
Women,  Knitting,  Tatting,  Smocking,  Crocheting,  etc. 

THE  DELINEATOR  FOR  1897  WILL  BE  INDIS¬ 
PENSABLE,  and  Subscriptions  to  begin  with  the  January 
Number  should  be  sent  in  at  once. 


The  improved  character  of  the  illustrations  and  the  use  of 
colored  inks  rendered  necessary  a  better  quality  of  paper 
than  had  previously  been  employed.  In  the  cover,  plate  and 
tinted  book  paper  used  in  its  make-up  The  Delineator  now 
compares  favorably  with  the  literary  magazines  of  high  stand¬ 
ing. 

The  list  of  special  contributors  has  been  strengthened  during 
the  past  year  by  the  addition  of  many  well-known  names, 
among  them  a  number  of  the  BRILLIANT  WRITERS  OF 
SHORT  STORIES  wUose  work  forms  one  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  and  interesting  features  of  current  literary  activity.  Peer¬ 
less  as  an  authority  upon  fashions,  The  Delineator  also  takes 
high  rank  as  a  general  and  literary  magazine,  which  is  amply 
verified  by  a  glance  at  the  following  partial  list  of  special  con¬ 
tributors  : 


Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor, 
Christian  Reid, 

Viola  Allen, 

A.  B.  Longstreet, 

Isabel  Hapgood, 

Mary  Cadwalader  Jones, 

Dr.  Aimee  Raymond  Schroeder, 
Emma  Haywood, 

Evelyn  Hunter  Nordhoff, 
Mildred  Conway, 

Edith  M.  Thomas, 


Francis  Lynde,  • 

Agnes  Repplier, 

Ellen  Olney  Kirk, 
Frances  Courtney  Baylor, 
Juliet  Corson, 

Eleanor  Geoegen, 

Xaver  Scharwenka, 

Sara  Miller  Kirby, 

Edna  Witherspoon, 
Carolyn  Halsted, 

Agnes  Bailey  Ormsbee, 

E.  C.  Vick, 


Julia  Magruder, 

Harriet  Riddle  Davis. 


The  Delineator  for  1897  will  be  the  very  best  Ladies’ 
Magazine  that  Long  Experience,  Unequalled  Facilities 
and  Unstinted  Outlay  can  make  it.  The  most  popular 
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NUBIAN  FAST-BLACK.— Nubian  Dyed  Fast-Black  Linings 
are  the  standard  fast-black  dress  linings.  The  fabric  that  bears 
the  stamp  “  Nubian  Fast-Black  ”  is  guaranteed  not  to  crock, 
fade,  wash  out  or  change  color. 

FEATHERBONE.— Most  sensible  fashions  are  revived  at 
some  time,  though  usually  with  some  modification  which  adapts 
them  to  the  prevailing  ideas.  Thus,  the  skirt  extender  is  return¬ 
ing,  but  in  a  much  improved  form.  It  now  takes  the  shape  of 
an3 eight-gored  petticoat-skirt  stiffened  at  the  bottom  with  rows 
of  featherbone  and  up  the  back  with  rings  of  the  same  material. 
It  is  made  according  to  pattern  No.  8757,  price  Is.  or  25 
cents.  The  skirt  produces  the  effect  of  a  bustle,  though,  unlike 
the  bustle  it  does  not  sway  and  shift  uncomfortably.  Feather¬ 
bone,  as  its  name  implies,  is  as  light  as  a  feather  and  as  elastic 
and  manageable  as  whalebone.  It  is  made  by  the  Warren 
Featherbone  Co.,  Three  Oaks,  Michigan. 

KINDERGARTEN  PAPERS.— Mrs.  Sara  Miller  Kirby,  the 
author  of  these  papers,  is  one  of  the  foremost  Kindergartners 
of  the  country.  She  makes  comprehensive  and  popular  review 
of  the  whole  Kindergarten  system,  and  then  proceeds  to  a 
detailed  description  of  the  gifts,  occupations  and  games  and  of 
the  way  they  are  used.  There  are  also  chapters  on  Christmas 
work,  on  the  home  Kindergarten,  on  training  and  training 
schools,  on  the  preparation  of  topics  and  on  the  literature  and 
materials  used.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 


ROYAL 


The  greatest  of  all  the  bak-  g 
ing  powders  for  strength  and  t 
healthfulness.  i 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


BOTH 


HAND 


AND 


FOOT 


By  wearing  Hosiery  and  Gloves 


That  stamp  is  acceptable  everywhere 
as  a  guarantee  true  and  tried. 


KEEP  CLEAN 


In  all  your  black  hosiery  and  glove 
(fabric)  buying — buy  Rermsdorf  Bye. 
Insist  on  seeing  tl?e  stamp. 
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The  Symphony 
Music  .... 

is  a  marvel  in  itself.  To  think 
of  a  Beethoven  Sonata  or 
Wagner  Overture  with  all 
its  fine  tone  coloring 
and  expression  so  cor¬ 
rectly  portrayed  on  a 
simple  roll  of  paper 
that  any  person,  even  a 
Child,  when  seated  at  the 
Symphony  may  produce 
them  correctly  and  with 
exquisite  effects,  is  al¬ 
most  beyond  our  compre¬ 
hension.  Yet  it  is 
fact.  The  Symphony  is 
not  an  automatic  instru¬ 
ment.  The  person  seated 
at  the  key-board  manip¬ 
ulates  the  stops  and  has 
perfect  control  of  the 
tempo  and  expression. 

A  postal  will  bring  our 
illustrated  pamphlets 
showing  different  styles 
of  Symphonys  ranging 
in  price  from  $175.00  to  $800.00,  also 
over  20,000  pieces  of  music.  Address  : 


names 


Wilcox  &  White  Co.,  makers, 

123  5TH  AVE.,  N.  Y.  CITY,  AND  MERIDEN,  CONN. 


Sixth  Avenue,  20th  tol21st  Street,  N.  Y. 
Importers  and  Retailers .... 


IK  Silk  Sale 


Quality  considered,  we  believe  these  to  be  the 

r 

Best  Silk  Values  ever  offered. 

Plain  Satin  Duchesse,  Brocaded  Satins  and  Moire 
Nouvelle  in  delicate  tints  for  evening  wear  at 

#1.00,  #1.25  and  #1.50. 

Black  Brocaded  Gros  Grain  and  Black  Brocaded  Satins, 

$  1.00  and  $1.10,  worth  $2.00  and  $2.25. 

27-inch  Black  Satin  Duchesse  all  silk,  and  worth  $1.35 

and  $1.75  a  yard,  $  1  .00  an^  $1.25. 

21-inch  Black  Moire  Velours,  $  1 .00  a°d  $1.25. 

Send  for  Samples  of  the  above  and  any  other  silks  required. 
Fall  and  Winter  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

« 

H.  O’NEILL  &  CO.,  6th  Ave.  and  20th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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\  AT  N  ibis  and  the  succeeding  page  © 
I  yj  are  illustrated  some  '  © 

|  PATTERNS  OE  | 
!  FANCY  ARTICLES,  f 

which  our  patrons  will  no  doubt  be 
pleased  to  inspect. 

The  patterns  can  be  had  from  Our¬ 
selves  or  from  Agents  for  the  Sale  of 
our  Goods. 

addeess  : 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

(limited), 

1?1  to  I  75  Resent  Street, 

London,  W.;  or 

7  to  1?  West  ISth  St.,  Mew  York. 


829 


Head-Rest  (Copyright). 
One  size: 

Price,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


818 

Photograph  Case  (Copyright). 
One  size : 

Price,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


Sofa-Pillow  (Copyright). 
One  size :  Price,  5d . 
or  10  cents. 


1800 

Shoe-and-Slipper  Pocket 
(Copyr’t).  One  size: 
Price,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


820 

Head-Rest  (Copyright). 
One  size:  Price,  5d. 
or  10  cents. 


826 

Hanging  Work-Bag 
(Copyright).  One  size: 
Price,  5d.  or.  10  cents. 


828 


4799 


Sofa-Pillow  (Copyright). 
One  size: 

Price,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


Head-Rest  (Copyright). 
One  size: 

Price,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


Mouchoir-Case  (Copyright).  Soiled  Clothes-Bag, 
One  size:  (Copyright).  One  size: 

Price,  5d.  or  10  cents.  Price,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


Hassock  or  Turkish  Floor-Cushion  (Copy¬ 
right).  Oue  size:  Price,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


Ladies’  Foot-Muff.  One  size:  Catch-All  (Copyright).  One  size: 
Price,  5d.  or  jlO  cents.  Price,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


To  the  Readers  of  The  Delineator. 

For  seventeen  years  we  have  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
selling  a  superior  quality  of  Tea,  Baking  Powder  and  Spices, 
not  only  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  but  gradually  extending  in  towns 
and  cities  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Thousands  of 
boys  and  girls;  ladies  and  gentlemen,  own  to-day  Watches, 
Bicycles,  Tricycles,  Dinner  Sets,  Dace  Curtains,  and, 
other  premiums,  earned  by  selling  our  goods. 


JUST  go  among  your  neighbors  and  sell  a  mixed 
order  amounting  in  total  from  175  to  200  lbs,  for 
a  Ladies’  High-Grade  Bicycle,  26  or  28  inches, 
or  same  amount  for  a  Gentlemen’s  Bicycle.  Or,  sell 
100  lbs.  for  a  Girl’s  Bicycle ;  75  lbs.  for  a  Boy’s  Bicycle ; 
30  lbs.  for  a  Fairy  Tricycle;  50  lbs.  for  a  Waltham 
Gold  Watch  and  Chain  or  a  Decorated  Dinner  Set ;  25  lbs.  for  a 
Solid  Silver  Watch  and  Chain  ;  10  lbs.  for  Solid  Gold  Ring, 

You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  soon  you  will  earn  what  you  desire. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  the  many  letters  we  are  receiving 
daily:  “I  feel  doubly  repaid  for  the  time  I  spent  getting  orders  for  your 
firm.  Every  one  likes  the  goods  and  I  can  never  thank  you  enough  for 
showing  me  how  to  earn  a  bicycle.” 

Not  one  cent  of  cost  is  attached  to  the  premium.  Write  your  full  address 
on  Postal  for  Catalogue,  Order-Sheets  and  particulars. 

W.  Gr.  BAKER,  Dept.  D.  Springfield,  Mass. 


Growing 

Children 

One-third  of  all  the  children 
die  before  they  are  five  years 
old.  Most  of  them  die  of  some 
wasting1  disease.  They  grow 
very  slowly ;  keep  thin  in  flesh ; 
are  fretful;  food  does  not  do 
them  much  good.  You  can't 
say  they  have  any  disease,  yet 
they  never  prosper.  A  slight 
cold,  or  some  stomach  and 
bowel  trouble  takes  them  away 
easily. 

^  SCOTT'S  EMULSION  of 
Cod-liver  Oil  with  Hypophos- 
phites  is  just  the  remedy  for 
growing  children.  It  makes 
hard  flesh;  sound  flesh;  not 
soft,  flabby  fat.  It  makes 
strong  bones,  healthy  nerves. 
It  changes  poor  children  to 
children  rich  in  prosperity. 

Book  about  it  free  for  the  asking. 

HElP  No  substitute  for  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  will  do  for  the  children  what  we 
know  Scott’s  Emulsion  will  do.  Get 
the  genuine. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  at  50c.  and 

4 SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  New  York. 
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Laundry-Bap  (Copyr’t).  Camp-Stool  Work-Bag 
One  size:  (Copyright).  One  size: 

Price,  5d.  or  10  cents.  Price,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


(Copyright).  One  size 
Price,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


819 

Pumpkin  Pin-Cushion  Sofa- Pillow  (Copyright). 
(Copyright).  One  size:  One  size:  Price, 

Price,  5d.  or  10  cents.  5d.  or  10  cents. 
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Fancy  Work-Bag  and 
Apron,  Combined 
(Copyr’t).  One  size: 
Price,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


LQ-G13J 


is  34 1 

%  1  If 
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Shoe-and-Slipper  Bag 
(To  be  Made  with 
Eight  or  Fewer 
Pockets)  (Copyright). 
One  size: 

Price,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


516 


Guitar 

Cover 

(Copy¬ 

right): 

2  sizes. 
Medium 
and 

Concert 

Grand. 

Either, 

size, 

6d.  or  10 
cents. 


! 


’“The  only  dentifrice  of  inter¬ 
national  reputation.”  Sozodont  is 
to  be  found  on  sale  in  every  city  of  6® 
importance  in  the  world. 

A  sample  of  liquid  Sozodont  and  of  Sozoderma 
Soap  for  three  cents.  Address  Hall  &  Ruckel, 

,  Proprietors,  New  York. 


991 

Comb-and- 
Brush  Case. 

One  size: 
Price,  5d.  or 
10  cents. 


4514 


Ladies’ 
Hose-and- 
Shoe  Bag 
(Copyr’t). 
One  size: 

Price, 
5d.  or  10 
cents. 


3680 


Catch- 

All 

(Copy* 
right). 
One  size: 

Price, 
5d.  or  10 
cents. 


Shawl  and  Travellin 
One  size: 

Price,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


Duster  (To 
be  Used  on  a 
Broom  in 
Dusting  Walls, 
Pictures,  etc.) 
(Copyright): 

3  sizes. 
Lengths  of 
Broom  Head, 

,  18  and  20 
inches. 
Any  size, 

,  or  10  cents. 


Case 


2999 


16, 


703 


5d 


Mantel-Lambrequin:  5  sizes. 
Widths,  5  to  9  feet. 

Any  size,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


1452 


Window-Lambrequin:  5  sizes. 
Widths,  4  to  6  feet. 

Any  size,  7d.  or  15  cents 


Window- 
Lambrequin: 
5  sizes, 
Widths, 

4  to  6  feet. 
Any  size, 
7d. or  15 
cents. 


Take  a  Combination  Case  of  the 

LARKIN  SOAPS 

and  a  u  Chautauqua  ”  Antique  Oak 

Reclining  Easy  Chair  or  Desk 


ON  THIRTY  DAYS' 

CASE  CONTAINS  .  .  . 


TRIAL. 


Prom  factory 
to  family, 

too  Bars  Sweet  Home  Soap.  10  Bars  White  Woolen  Soap. 

12  Packages  Boraxine.  18  Cakes  Finest  Toilet  Soaps. 

Perfumes,  Cold  Cream,  Tooth-Powder,  Shaving  Soap. 

If  changes  in  contents  desired,  write. 

The  Soaps  at  retail  would  cost  $10.00 
Either  Premium  is  worth  .  $10.00 

Both  if  at  retail  .  .  .  $20.00 

You^t  a®  Premium  Both$J0. 

AND  ON  THIRTY  DAYS'  TRIAL.  IF  SATISFIED,  YOU  REMIT  $10.00; 
IF  DISAPPOINTED,  HOLD  GOODS  SUBJECT  TO  OUR  ORDER. 

‘The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Out  offev  explained  move  fully  in  The  Delitieatov 9  Sept»9  Oct»9  Rov* 

The  ten  dollar  box  of  Soap  which  the  Larkin  Mfg.  Co.  of  Boston  advertises  so  largely,  is  well  worth  the. ooney^ T^tTLd 
f rood ,  and  without  a  single  premium  would  fetch  its  price.  The  premiums  offered  are  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  are  u-etui 
ornamental  articles  which  will  please  the  most  fastidious.— New  York  Observer. 

NOTE. _ The  publishers  of  The  Delineator  would  not  insert  the  above  advertisement  unless  they  had  abundant  evidence  of 

the  reliability  of  the  Larkin  Co.  and  that  the  offers  were  genuine.— The  Delineator. 


Pattern 

for 

Stocking 

Bag 

(Copyr’t). 
One  size: 
Price, 
5d. or  10 
cents 


Window-Lambreqnin 
(Copyright):  5  sizes. 
Widths,  4  to  6  feet. 
Any  size, 

7d.  or  15  cents. 


4858 

Dogs'  Blanket  (Copyright): 

3  sizes.  Lengths  Alonp 
the  Center  of  the  Back, 

12  and  16  inches. 

Any  size,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


780 

Mantel-Lambrequin : 

5  sizes. 

Widths,  5  to  9  feet. 
Any  size,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


1132 

Mantel-Lambrequin: 

Pi  fti’ZPR 

Widths,  3  to  7  feet. 
Any  size,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


1451 


Mantel-Lambrequin: 

K  qi'/pc 

Widths,  5  to  9  feet. 
Any  size,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


821 

Catch-All.  One  size: 
Price,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


Catch-AU.  One  size: 
Price,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


Banjo  Cover. 

2  sizes.  Medium 
and  Concert 
Grand.  Price, 
5d.  or  10  cents. 


714 


Pattern  for 
Tea-Cosey. 
One  size : 
Price, 

5d.  or  10  cents. 


Mandolin  Cover. 
One  size: 
Price, 

5d.  or  10  cents. 


5d 


Violin  Cover.  Tennis-Racket  Ladies’  Folly 
One  size :  Cover.  One  size:  (For  Shopping,  etc.] 
Price,  Price,  One  size:  Price, 

or  10  cents.  5d.  or  10  cents.  5d.  or  10  cents. 


iv 
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The  Standard  of  Excellence. 

The  average  woman  cannot  discriminate  justly  between 
machines,  so  far  as  their  mechanical  construction  is 
concerned,  but  she  can  always  wisely  judge  their  work. 

/I  I  I  THE  essential  qualities  of  a  family  sewing= 

T\  L  L  MACHINE  ARE  MOST  PERFECTLY  COMBINED  IN  .  .  . 


SIMPLICITY— 

so  it  can  be  easily 
adjusted  and  won’t 
get  out  of  order. 


SPEED- 


50  that  it  will  do  the 
most  work  with  the 
least  effort. 
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£  On  this  page  is  illustrated  a  series  of  C 

LADIES’  TOP  GARMENTS 

For  Evening  and  General  Wear 

which  our  patrons  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to 
inspect  at  this  time. 

The  patterns  can  be  had  from  either  Ourselves  or 
Agents  for  the  sale  of  our  goods.  In  ordering,  please 
specify  the  Number  and  Sizes  desired.  Address: 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Lid.), 

„  171  to  175  Regent  St.,  London,  W.;  or  c 

7  to  1  7  West  18th  Street,  New  York.  ^ 


STABILITY — 


so  that  It  will  wear 
the  longest  with  the 
least  repairs. 


STYLE — 


so  that  it  will  be 
an  ornament  to  the 
home. 


873G 


SINGER  WORK  IS  ALWAYS  GOOD  WORK. 

This  is  why  Singer  Machines  maintain  their  supremacy 
all-over  the  world,  making  the  Singer  trade-mark  a 
reliable  guarantee  of  perfection . 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

OFFICES  IN  EVERY  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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7913 


8722 


ladies’  Single-Breasted  Long  Coat:  13  sizes. 
Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


Ladies’  Long 
Empire  Coat, 
Box-Plaited  at 
the  Front  and  Back  and  having  a  Square 
Yoke  (To  be  Made  with  Flaring  Circular  Cuffs 
or  Turn-Up  Cuffs  and  With  or  Without  the 
Sailor  Collar):  10  sizes.  Bust  measures,  28  to 
46  inches.  Any  size.  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


914 


Ladies’  Bussian  Circular  Wrap  Ladies’  Long  Tipple  Circular  Wray, 
(Copyright):  10  sizes.  with  Hood  (Copyright):  10  siz«. 
Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inches.  Bust  measures,  28  to  46  inch*.. 
Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents.  Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cent*. 


7988 


7988 


Ladies’  Donble-Breasted  Long  Coat,  with 
Removable  Hood  (Also  Known  as  the  New¬ 
market)  (Copyright):  13  sizes.  Bust  measures, 
28  to  46  inches.  Any  size,  Is.  8d.  or  40  cents. 


THAT  STYLISH  “SET’: 
to  the  gown  is  best  pro¬ 
duced  by  the 


Braided  Wire 


Bustles  ana 
Bust  Forms. 


The  “ Empire’  ’  Skirt  Cushion 
is  a  general  favorite,  neat  and 
modest,  yet  full  of  style,  25c. 

The  “  Ilygeia  ”  linst  Forms 

(light  and  non-heating),  50c.  (No  padding.)  xhe  “Combination”  Sip 

Full  Tine  in  Tending  Stores.  If  yon  don’t  find  them,  send  price  Bustle ,  a  graceful  additi.a  to 

and  we  will  deliver  by  mail  post-paid.  the  figure,  giving  fulness  oa  the 

hips  as  well  as  in  back  of  shirt. 

The  Weston  &  Wells  Mfg.  Co.,  Co"rea 


1 1 10-11 16 
NOBLE  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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/  X  f  X  Formerly  you  paid  $3.00  a  | 

I  ^ear^ora  Single  Magazine  | 

P*d^Jr  li? iS« . ".I  This  year,  by  special  arrangement,  @ 

;fe^i^SLtr  ’;I-'|  we  will  furnish  three  great  magazines:  jfj 


Delineator 

McClure’s 

Munsey’s 


In  lieu  of  either  of  above  magazines,  we  will  substi-  a\y 
tute  if  desired,  Cosmopolitan  or  Godey’s.  TWO 

...  OTHER  COMBINATIONS  AT  LIKE  LOW  RATES 


matter  for  next  year,  submit  your  favorite  list  of  Periodicals  to 

The  largest  subscription  agency  in  the  United  States.  He  can  save  you 
time,  trouble  and  money.  Specialty  made  of  Library  and  University 
orders.  Write  for  Catalogue.  Reference,— Dunn  or  Bradstreet,  or  any 
Periodical,  including  The  Delineator.  Address  .  .  . 


W.  H.  MOORE’S 
CLUB  AGENCY 


W.  H.  MOORE’S  CLUB  AGENCY,  Brockport,  N.Y 


Mention  The  Delineator. 
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SEE  FOR 
YOURSELVES 


What  our  Patents 
do  for  a 

Union 

Undergarment 

then  you  will 

Take  No  Others. 


When  our  garments  are 
not  found  at  your  best 
dealers, send  stamp  tous 
for  Catalogue“A”giving 
full  information,  with 
samples  of  material  for 
LADIES’  and  MEN’S 
Union  Undergarments. 

THE  HOLMES  CO. 


Factory— 101)  Kingston  Street 


A 


MASS. 


ENLARGED  to 
16  pages.  50c.  a  year. 


BABYLAND 

6  mos.for  10  cts  •  "must  be  sent  on 

Special  Subscription  blanks,  sent  free  to  any  address. 
■ALPHA  PUB’G  CO.,  212  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


E.  M. : — Sable,  chinchilla,  squirrel  and  other 
dark  furs  may  be  cleaned  as  follows:  Warm  a 
quantity  of  new  bran  in  a  pan,  stirring  briskly 
to  prevent  burning;  rub  it  thoroughly  into  the 
fur  with  the  hand.  Repeat  this  three  or  four 
times;  then  shake  the  fur  and  give  it  another 
sharp  brushing  until  free  from  dust.  Chamois, 
buckskin  and  undressed  kid  or  Suede  gloves 
may  be  cleaned  dry  by  drawing  them  upon  the 
hand  or  upon  a  glove-tree  and  rubbing  with 
powdered  oyster  crackers.  To  clean  dressed 
kid  gloves,  place  them  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
with  enough  purified  gasoline  or  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine  to  cover  them,  and  shake  well.  Allow 
them  to  stand  for  an  hour  and  shake  them  again. 
Should  the  gloves  still  appear  soiled,  the  spots 
may  be  removed  with  ether  or  chloroform.  Dry 
them  in  a  current  of  air  until  all  odor  has  been 
removed.  Fold  neatly  and  press  them  between 
paper  with  a  warm  iron. 

Fern  Leaf: — It  is  immaterial  whether  the 
lady  or  the  gentleman  speaks  first  after  an  in¬ 
troduction.  We  would  not  advise  the  continued 
use  of  buttermilk  for  the  complexion;  it  may 
be  used  occasionally,  however,  to  remove  tan 
and  sunburn.  Ladies  need  not  rise  on  being 
introduced  to  each  other. 

Joe: — Write  to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Georgen,  Hol¬ 
land  Building,  New  York  City,  relative  to  les¬ 
sons  in  the  Delsarte  System  of  Physical  Culture. 

Aunt  Jane: — Ordinary  rum  is  used  in  com¬ 
pounding  the  sulphur  and  rum  lotion  for  re¬ 
moving  moth  patches. 

STERLING  DRESS  STAY. 

Send  your  address  and  we  will  mail  FREE  a  Souvenir 
of  the  only  Dress  Stay  that  received  a  medal  at  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 

GROTTY  &  MITCHELL,  Weedsport,  N.Y. 


|  RELIANCE  I 

1  Hooks  and  Eyes  | 

|  made  with  a  HUMP !  | 

OBSERVETHE  ARMS' 


THEY  PREVENT  DRESS  FROM 


Gaping” 


and  the  Hook  or  Eye  from  pulling  o«t 
beyond  the  edge  of  garment. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

or  Send  Ten  Cents  for  Sample  Card  of 
two  dozen. 

BORT  &  FAVORITE, 

Manufacturers,  CHICAGO. 

§©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 


$300.00 


To  Embroiderers 
IN  CASH  PRIZES. 

SEND  2C.  STAMP  FOR  PARTICULARS. 

Address  THE  BRAINERD  &  ARMSTRONG  CO., 

5  Union  Street,  New  London,  Conn. 


THE  DELINEATOR. 


The  Art  Interchange  for  1897. 

More  Thorough,  Complete  and  Interesting  than  ever. 


As  an  Authority  on  Art  Matters  it  has 
first  place,  and  as  a  Practical  House* 
hold  Magazine  it  is  indispensable. 
Besides  the  valuable  information 
contained  in  its  pages,  every  number 
is  profusely  illustrated, and  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  large  supplements  of  de¬ 
signs  for  all  kinds  of  art  work,  and 
exquisite  fac-similesof  oil  andwater- 
eolor  paintings.  Yearly  subscription, 
$4.00;  six  months,  $2.00;  single  copies, 
05  cents.  Subscribe  now  for  1897  and 
secure  unusual  offer  made  below. 


Kittens — Oil.  Size  10x17  inches. 


The  Christmas  No.  is  now  ready. 
It  surpasses  all  previous  attempts. 
Cover  of  special  design  of  unusual 
beauty.  Contains  two  large  design 
supplements  and  the  two  exquisite 
studies  in  colors  shown  in  this  adver¬ 
tisement, and  its  pages  are  filled  with 
elaborate  illustrations  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  holiday  and  other  home 
work.  This  beautifulnumber  will  be 
sent  as  a  specimen  copy  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  for  only  25c.  Supply  limited. 
Order  at  once— mention  Delineator. 
Price  25  cents,  if  sold  sinely. 


Decorative  Art 
Illustration 
Biographies  of 
Artists 
Sketching 
Wood-Carving 
Home  Decoration 
China  Painting 
Architectural 

Plans 


Painting— oil  and 
water  colors 
Pyrography 
Art  Criticism 
Artistic 

Photography 
EMBROIDERY 
Art  Notes  and 
News 

Etc.,  Etc. 

Chrysanthemums — Water  Color.  By  Paul  de  Longpre.  Price  50  cents,  if  sold  singly. 

A  I  T<>  DELINEATOR  READERS.— Everyone  subscribing  at  once  at  §4. 00  (regular  price) 
vJ  I  L  v>  1  /  \  L,  will  receive  in  addition  FREE  the  six  month’s  numbers,  from  July  to  December,  1896, 
thus  getting  eighteen  months  for  $4.00  (value  $6.00)  with  thirty-six  design  supplements  and  thirty -six  color 
studies,  which  includes  the  superb  study  of  Pansies— companion  to  Chrysanthemum  and  Violets.  This  unusual 
offer  is  so  liberal  that  you  must  subscribe  at  once  or  you  will  be  too  late.  Descriptive  Catalogue  for  2c.  stamp. 

The  Art  Interchange,  152  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


THE  NATION’S  FAVORITE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT. 


No.  27/&, 

$7.50 


The 


Autoharp 

EASY  TO  PLAY 

EASY  TO  BUY 


What  to  Buy! 


for 


Christmas 
is  an  absorb¬ 
ing  question  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
The  Autoharp  will  make  a  delightful 
gift.  No  family  circle  should  be  without 
a  musical  instrument  of  some  kind,  and 
if  that  instrument  is  an  Autoharp  upon 
which  all  the  members  of  the  family  can  per¬ 
form,  it  will  add  much  to  the  enjoyment. 
Autoharp,  Style  No.  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all.  It  has  28 
strings  and  7  bars,  producing  7  chords.  The  whole  is  nicely  finished.  In¬ 
struction  book,  music  and  trimmings,  go  with  each  instrument.  Price,  $7.50 
All  Music  Dealers  sell  this  style,  or  we  will  send  it  prepaid  upon  receipt 
of  price.  Full  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  our  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  story,  “  How  the  Autoharp  Captured  the  Family;”  also  catalogue. 

ALFRED  DOLGE  &  SON,  Dept.  J,  Dolge  Building,  New  York. 


m 


Salesrooms  and  Studios, 
28  East  23d  Street. 


★ 

★ 
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★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 
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★ 
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A  NOVELTY  KNIFE— Your  name  and  address,  photos,  society  and  trade  emblems,  eminent  men  and  women, 
actresses,  machinery,  etc.,  under  durable  transparent  handles.  WARRANTED  best  of 

material  and  workmanship  — ■—*"»—  and  free  from  defects.  Knife  same  style  as  cut,  $1.20; 

3 blades,  $1.60;  :  :  ~~—7>  bladed.  $1.50;  Carpenter’s  knife, 3  blades,  $2,00: 

~~~~  mSss~-~ _  Razor,  novelty  handle,  $3.50;  Ladles. 

BBS S”! -  knife.  2  blades,  80c.;  8  blades 

$1.25;  Boy’s  knife,  2  blades 
75c.  Special  photos  in 
knife  each,  25c  extra. 
Stamp  photos  $1.00  per 
100.  Circular  for  stamp. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  >. 

NOVELTY  CUTLERY  CO.,  12  Bar  Street,  CANTON,  OHIO 


IIRPEE’C  FARM  ANNUAL  iisi 

B  H  B  |  |  B  B  ■  ll  - Tells  the  plain  truth  about - 

w  IBB  BB  BBS  W  Xhe  BEST  SEEDS  tliat  Grow ! 

Hundreds  of  illustrations;  remarkable  Novelties,  painted  from  nature.  It  is  known  as 

‘•The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.”  4®“ Mailed  FREE  to  all. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


MRS.  BRADLEY’S 

FACE  WASH 

send  for  circulars.  Mrs.  C.  S. 


DE.  PALMEE’S  ALMOND  MEAL. 

„„„ ,  „„  _ _  A  necessary  toilet  luxury  that  creates  a  Beautiful 

HEADS.  By  mail,  25c.  Complexion,  making  the  skin  soft  like  that  of  a  baby. 


removes  MOTH,  TAN, 
FRECKLES,  PIMPLES, 
OILY  SKIN,  BLACK 


Agents  wanted.  Dress¬ 
makers  and  Milliners 
BRADLEY,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Removes  Blemishes.  A  preventative  of  Sun-Burn  and 
Tan.  Sold  by  all  Dealers,  or  by  mail.  Price,  25  Cents. 
McCAFFERTY  A  HOLTON,  New  York. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

C.  M.  G-.  W.: — To  preserve  the  colors  of  ging¬ 
hams,  printed  lawns,  etc.,  and  before  washing 
almost  any  colored  fabrics,  it  is  recommended 
to  soak  them  for  some  time  in  water,  to  every 
gallon  of  which  is  added  a  spoonful  of  ox-gall. 
A  strong,  clear  tea  of  common  hay  will  pre¬ 
serve  the  color  of  French  linens.  Vinegar  in 
the  rinsing  water  for  pink  and  green  fabrics  will 
brighten  these  colors,  and  soda  answers  the 
same  purpose  for  both  purple  and  blue.  The 
colors  of  the  above  fabrics  may  be  preserved 
by  using  a  strong  milk-warm  lather  of  white 
soap,  putting  the  dress  into  it  instead  of 
rubbing  it  on  the  material,  and  stirring  into  a 
first  and  second  tub  of  rinsing  water  a  large 
table-spoonful  of  ox-gall.  To  prepare  ox-gall 
for  washing  colored  articles,  empty  it  into  a 
bottle,  put  in  it  a  handful  of  salt,  and  keep  it 
closely  corked.  A  tea-cupful  to  five  gallons  of 
the  rinsing  water  will  suffice. 

Pale  Beauty:  —  Among  the  simple  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  rouge  may  be  mentioned  the  juice 
of  strawberries,  crushed  geranium  leaves  or 
the  petals  of  artificial  flowers  that  have  been 
colored  with  carmine.  An  easy  way  of  giving 
bloom  to  the  cheeks  is  to  cover  the  face  with 
a  layer  of  gold  cream  and  then  rub  in  a  trifle  of 
dry  carmine  powder  upon  the  portion  you  desire 
to  tint;  after  a  few  minutes  rub  the  powder  off 
with  a  bit  of  cotton  wool,  shading  the  coloring 
according  to  taste.  A  skirt  of  moire  poplin 
may  be  worn  with  silk  waists. 

A  Subscriber: — Conventionality  has  estab¬ 
lished  that  no  well  bred  woman  shall  receive 
at  the  hands  of  a  man  not  her  fiance  or  relative 
gifts  other  than  books,  music,  flowers  or  sweets. 

Stranger: — The  bride  marks  her  linen  with 
the  initials  of  her  maiden  name. 


What  Assurance 
Have  You 


besides  the  clerk’s  word — 
that  other  bindings 
are  ‘just  as  good’ 
as 


.\V 


BIAS 


VELVETEEN 
SKIRT  BINDING? 


Are  you  willing  to  risk  it  at  the  same 
,  price? 

See  that  the  letters  S.  H.  &  M.  are  stamped 
on  the  back  of  every  yard  you  buy 
from  the  reel.  None  other  genuine. 

ASK  FOR  THE  NEW 

S.  H.&M.  Cord  Edge. 

If  your  dealer  WILL  NOT  supply 
you,  we  will. 

Samples  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

“Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy,”  a  new  72-page 
book  by  Miss  Emma  M.  Hoopeb,  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal ,  tells  in  plain  words  how  to  make  dresses  at 
home  without  previous  training;  mailed  for  25  cents. 
S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699.  New  York  City. 

X-RAY  CAMERA. 

Roentgen  and  Edison  out-done.  The  great  up 
to  date  Sensation !  Penetrates  any  object  in¬ 
serted  between  its  lenses,  no  matter  how  thick 
or  dense.  You  can  see  through  a  solid  piece  of 
iron  or  a  part  of  your  body,  as  through  a  crystal;  of  all  opt¬ 
ical  marvels  ever  discovered  this  is  the  most  wonderful. 
Two  sets  of  compound  lenses  in  handsome  telescope  case  3 
1-2  in.  long.  Sells  for  25c.  Sample  complete  and  mailed  post¬ 
paid  with  catalogue  of  1000  Bargains  for  15c.  2  for  25c.  f  1.25 
Doz.  AGENTS  WANTED.  DON'T  WAIT-DO  IT  NOW. 

Ilobl.  II.  Ingersoll  &  Bro.,  Dept.  No.  13»  65  Cortlandt  St. ,  N.  Y. 


THE  DELINEATOR. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Mrs.  E.  0. We  have  made  inquiries 
but  are  unable  to  iind  anyone  desiring  to 
purchase  a  small  quantity  of  human  hair. 

The  addition  you  wish  made  to  the  stock¬ 
ing  direction,  sent  to  the  knitting  depart¬ 
ment,  lias  been  noted. 

With  Our  Compliments. — Always  an 
interesting  and  useful  publication,  our 
Winter  Holiday  Souvenir  for  1896-97, 
surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  previously 
issued.  It  has  been  enlarged  to  eighty 
pages  and  enclosed  in  a  handsome  cover 
printed  in  colors.  It  will  be  presented 
with  our  compliments  to  any  person  ap¬ 
plying  at  one  of  our  offices  or  agencies, 
or  sending  us  five  cents  to  prepay  the 
postage.  If  the  agent  to  whom  you  apply 
should  not  have  any  of  the  Souvenirs  in 
stock,  he  will  be  pleased  to  order  one  for 
you.  It  illustrates  hundreds  of  articles 
suitable  for  holiday  presents  for  persons 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  which  may  be 
readily  and  cheaply  made  up  at  home  from 
the  patterns  we  supply.  In  addition,  it 
includes  much  reading  matter  of  a  general 
and  literary  character,  Christmas  stories,  poems 
and  carols,  menus  for  the  Christmas  dinner, 
formulas  for  making  perfumes  and  beverages, 
selections  for  recitation,  conundrums,  a  calendar 
for  1897  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  things 
worth  mentioning. 

X.  Y.  Z. : — Leave  a  note  unsealed  when  send¬ 
ing  it  by  a  friend. 

Miss  Harriet  S. : — Satin  skirts  are  perfectly 
suitable  for  young  ladies  of  nineteen.  Alcohol 
applied  to  the  skin  is  said  to  contract  enlarged 
pores. 


A  Third  Little  Story  for  the  Tea  T able. 


Do  You  Consider 

Quality? 

If  so,  you  want 

TSe  “Rapid” 

HOOK  AND  EYE. 
Why? 

Because 

1. — It  is  strong. 

2.  — It  is  well  finished. 

3. — It  is  “  Rapid  ”  to  sew  on. 

4.  — It  is  “Rapid”  to  hook  and 

unhook. 

5. — It  is  manufactured  from  wire 

]4  size  larger  than  any  other 
of  same  number. 

6. — It  is  manufactured  from  best 

quality  of  brass  wire  and  will 
not  rust.  . 

7.  — xt  contains  many  points  of 

superiority. 

A  valuable  present  will  be  sent 
you  on  return  of  first  empty  card 
and  dealer’s  name  of  whom  pur- 
chased. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you, 
we  will. 

“RAPID"  Hook  and  Eye  Co., 

115  Canal  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


menace  to  health  are  the  adulterated,  nerve-disturbing  teas  of  China  and  Japan.  The 

strictly  pure.  Made  of  young  leaves 
the  whole  plant.  When  using  India  or 
to  put  in  the  pot — only  about  half  of 
and  Japan  teas.  This  is  because  of 
“  two  cups  in  one.”  Use  fresh  boiled 
the  tea  to  draw  more  than  three 
taste,  and  you  will  have  perfect  tea. 
or  perplexity  in  life  which  cannot  be 
holding  and  invigorating  beverage, 
ing  than  coffee.  It,  and  sleep,  are 
not  like  the  first  cup  because  of  its 
|  you  will  find  tolerable,  the  third  you 
you  want  it,  and 
Always  buy 
Tea”  (orablend), 
it  may  seem 
most  economical, 
terated  with 
leaves  which  only 
They  infuse  deliciously. 


Teas  of  India  and  Ceylon  are 
which  contain  the  essence  of 
Ceylon  Tea,  care  should  be  taken 
what  is  used  in  the  case  of  China 
its  greater  strength,  giving  really 
and  boiling  water  —  do  not  allow 
to  five  minutes,  according  to 
Never  boil  tea.  There  is  no  trouble 
alleviated  by  a  cup  of  this  soothing,  up- 
It  is  less  stimulating  and  more  refresh- 
“  nature’s  sweet  restorers.”  You  may 
novelty  (that  is,  its  purity) ;  the  second 
will  like,  and  then 
there  is  no  relapse. 
“Ceylon  or  India 
the  best,  although 
dearer,  it  is  the 
They  are  not  adul. 
coarse,  worthless 
serve  to  make  bulk. 


IMPORTED  INTO  NORTH  AMERICA,  1894,  5,379,542  lbs.;  1895,  9,283,144  lbs. 


LE  BOUTILLIER  BROTHERS, 

84th  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

HIGH  GRADE  DRY  GOODS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


EMPIRE  GOWNS. 

Made  of  Fine;  Muslin 
handsomely  trim¬ 
med  with  embroid¬ 
ery, _  98c. 

Satin  Corsets,  Long 
Waists,  all  sizes,  Pink, 

Blue  and  Black _ $1.98 

ASTRAKHANS, 
CLOTHS  AND 
CLOAKINGS. 

50-inch  English  Astra¬ 
khan,  $2.50,  $3.25, 
$4.50  and  $5.50. 

52-inch  Boucre  Novelties, _ 75c.  to  $1.25 

54-inch  English  Chinchillas,  black  and  navy,__$  1.75 

54  inch  English  Beaver,  black  and  navy, . --$1.50 

54-inch  Bourettes,  heather  mixtures, _ -.$2.00 

54-inch  English  Tweeds,  checks  and  mixtures,  98c. 
50-inch  SilkSeal  Plushes,  $2.98,  $3.98  and  $6.50 

54-inch  Imported  Cheviots,  black  and  navy _ 98c. , 

54-inch  Black  Boucle,  fur  back, . . . $3.50 

50-inch  French  Broadcloths,  correct  shades,. ..$1,25 

GLOVE  SPECIALS. 

4-Button  Fine  Kid  Gloves,  in  Fall  shades, 

value  98c., _  63c. 

4-Button  Fine  Kid  Gloves,  embroidered,  black 
and  self,  in  tan,  brown,  white,  pearl,  black, 
dark-green  and  navy,  worth  $1.25, . .  79c 

BLACK  SILKS- Wear  Guaranteed. 

21- inch  Brocade  Gros  Grain,  new  designs, _  59c. 

20  inch  Brocade  Satin,  choice  designs, .  69c. 

27-inch  Satin  Duchesse,  heavy  lustrous  quality,  79c. 

22- inch  Brocade  Gros  Grain,  reg.  $1.50  quality,  98c. 

22-inch  Peau  de  Soie,  regular  $1.75  quality - $1.10 

COLORED  AND  EVENING  SILKS. 

18-inch  Moire  Antique  Faconne, _  39c* 

23  and  27-inch  Japanese  Silk, _ 3 9c. -4 9c* 

21-inch  Brocade  Satin,  new  designs, . .  59c. 

21-inch  Satin  Duchesse,  evening  shades, .  89c. 

24-inch  Changeable  Silk, _  29c. 

20-inch  Brocade  Taffeta,  choice  designs, -  59c. 

20-inch  Glace  Taffeta, 40  different  colorings,  59-69c. 
Complete  lines  of  Novelty  Silks,  from6 9c.  to  $1.25 
Trimming  Velvets,  new  Fall  shades,  49c.  to  $1.75 
Black  Cloaking  Velours,  30-inch, ..$1,74  to  $3.50 

HOSIER  V  SPECIALS. 

Ladies’  Black  Cotton  Hose,  heavy  weight, 

double  soles,  high  spliced  heels  and  toes,.  18  c. 
Ladies’  Fine  Guage  Black  Cotton  Hose,  extra 
high  spliced  heels  and  toes,  double  soles, 

value  35c., - 25c. 

Ladies’  English  Cashmere  Hose,  fine  quality, 

Winter  weight,  value  50c.  Our  price  35c. 
or . . . - - - 3  tor  $1.00 


NOTION  SPECIALS. 

Pears'  Soap,  per  cake, . . . .  9c. 

Imported  Triple  Extracts,  all  odors, .  25c. 

Best  Talcum  Powder,  in  metal  cans, _  10c. 

Royal  Tooth  Powder,  none  better, _  1  Oc. 

Basting  Cotton,  large  spools, . . 10c.  doz. 

Hump  Hooks  and  Eyes,  per  gross, .  10c. 


NEW  WINTER 
JACKET. 

Made  of  Good  Quality 
Beaver  Cloth,  black  only, 
buttoned  high  at  neck, 
fancy  stitching  on  front, 
should  be  $5.00.  Special 

at . .  $3.49 

Irish  Frieze  Reefer 
Jackets,  buttoned  high, 

in  medium  colors, _ $4.98 

Plush  Capes,  Jet  and  Fur 

Trimmed _ _ 

$5.98,  $7.49,  $9.98 

Crepon  Skirts  Lined  and  Bound .  $2.98 


FANCY  PLAID 
WAISTS. 

Yoke  Back,  New 
Sleeves,  Velvet  Col¬ 
lars,  in  a  handsome 
line  of  colors,  actual 

value  $1.98, . —  $1.49 

All  -  Wool  Flannel 
Waists,  yoke  back 
in  red,  navy  and 

black, _ _ —  98c. 

Imported  Changeable 
Effect  Taffeta  Silk 
Waists,  detachable 
whitejlinen  collars,  all  the  latest  colors,. ,.$4.98 
Special. — All-Wool  Eider-Down  Dressing 
Sacques,  in  red,  pink,  grey  and  light-blue. 

Regular  price  98c.,  our  price,,. .  69c. 


RLACK 


DRESS 


AND  COLORED 
GOODS. 

52-inch  Knotted  Bourettes,  shaded  effects _ $1.00 

45-inch  Rough  Basket  Zibeline,  75c.,  85c.  and  9 8c. 

40-inch  Mohair  and  Worsted  Cheviots . .  49c. 

45-inch  French  Surah  Serges,  all  colors, _  39c. 

40-inch  English  Brocades,  for  wrappers, _  25c. 

40-inch  French  Jacquard  Weaves,  black, _  59c. 

43-inch  English  Mellon  Suiting,  black, _  29c. 

27-inch  English  Corduroy,  all  colors,  for  waists,  79c. 


In  addressing  us,  direct  all  Mail  Matter  to  14t!h.  Street. 


CORPUS  LEAN 

Will  reduce  fat  at  rate  of  10  to  15  lbs.  per 
month  without  injury  to  health.  Send  i 
6c.  in  stamps  for  sealed  circulars  covering  | 
testimonials.  L  E.  Marsh  Co., 
2315  Madison  Sq.,  Philada.,  Pa.  I 


MADE 


ABSOLUTELY  HARMLESS. 

Simply  stopping;  the  fat- producing  effects 
of  food.  The  supply  being  stopped,  the  natural 
working  of  the  system  draws  on  the  fat  and 
reduces  weight  at  once. 

Sold  by  all  Drugtffiats. 


Vlll 


THE  DELINEATOR. 


America’s  Favorite 


m/m  fMI/!  ■ .  v 

Crute  h  audsohe  fdRMS 


Will  give  the  wearer  satisfaction  all  the  time. 
If  not  for  sale  at  jour  dealer’s,  send  us  $1.00 
and  we  will  mail  you  a  pair,  postage  paid. 

BIKD8EY,  SOMERS  &  CO., 

85  Leonard  St.,  hew  York. 


CAN  WE 
HAVE  YOUR  | 
DAUGHTER?  1 

By  we  is  meant  The 
Ladies’  Home  Journal.  If 
so,  we  will  educate  her  free 
for  you  :  at  college,  musical 
conservatory,  or  seminary. 

No  matter  where — any  place 
you  select.  Not  a  penny’s  ex¬ 
pense  to  you.  We  have  edu¬ 
cated  300  girls  already,  free  of 
cost.  Write  and  see  the  plan. 


!♦  The  Lad  ies’  Home  Journal 

Philadelphia 


P^K’s  XmA5 

H.WD1EK  &C0.KT6W; 


^ree  outfit 


JUST  AS  EASY 


to  remove  the  cake  from  the  tin  without 
a  crumble.  That’s  when  you  use  the 

IMPROVED 

Perfection  GakeTin 

Prevents  leaking  of  batter,  saves  time  and 
trouble.  3  round,  or  2  square  tins  can  be 
bought  for  50c.  If  your  dealer  don’t  keep 
them  address  the  manufacturers 

C.  SIDNEY  SHEPARD  &  CO., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  LADIES’  WORLD 

1b  the  beet,  cheapest,  brightest  and  most  practical  ladies’  magazine 
published  in  America.  Each  issue  contains  from  20  to  28  large 
pages,  size  of  Harper's  Bazar ,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  handsome  cover, 
printed  in  colors.  Its  departments  embrace  Fiction,  Poetry, 
Special  Helps,  Housekeeping,  Out-of-DoorR,  Artistic 
Needlework,  What  to  Wear,  Family  Doctor, 

Boys  and  Girls,  Mother’s  Corner.  Etiquette 
and  Home  Decoration.  It  publishes 
original  matter  onJy,  and  its  con-  . 

tributors  are  among  the  I  • 

best  of  the  modern 
writers.  In  order  .  ^ 

to  introduce 

^  thousands  of 

V*  ^  new  homes  where  it 

is  not  already  taken,  we 
will  send  it  three  months — in- 
^  eluding  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 

Issues — to  any  address,  prepaid,  for  & 
cents  in  stamps.  This  small  sum  will  not  pay 
us  for  the  advertising,  to  say  nothing  of  the  magazine, 
w  but  we  are  so  firmly  convinced  that  if  you  will  give  it  a  trial 
you  will  want  it  continued,  we  take  this  means  of  placing  it  be¬ 
fore  a  large  army  of  new  readers,  and  expect  to  reap  our  reward  in 
the  future.  Send  along  the  stamps  and  give  it  a  trial.  You  will 
be  more  than  pleased  with  your  small  investment.  Address 

S.  H.  MOORE  &  CO.,  23  City  Hall  Place,  New  York. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

(  Continued). 

Miss  E.  R. : — We  cannot  undertake  to  give 
our  correspondents  forms  for  letters  through 
these  columns. 

M.  H.  C. : — The  name  Roger  means  “famous 
with  the  spear.”  We  do  not  know  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  other  names  you  refer  to. 

Perplexed: — While  there  are,  we  believe, 
schools  of  journalism  connected  with  certain 
colleges,  it  would  be  best  for  you  to  seek  a 
position  on  the  staff  of  some  newspaper,  where 
the  work  may  be  learned  practically. 

Hazel  M.: — We  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
wishes  to  purchase  hand-painted  articles.  You 
might  offer  them  for  sale  at  some  Woman’s 
Exchange,  a  branch  of  which  may  be  found  in 
nearly  all  large  cities. 

A.  M.  S. : — Tartaric  acid  or  salts  of  lemon  will 
quickly  remove  stains  from  linens.  Put  less 
than  half  a  tea- spoonful  of  salts  or  acid  in  a 
table-spoonful  of  water,  wet  the  stain  with  it,' 
and  lay  it  in  the  sun  for  at  least  an  hour;  wet  it 
once  or  twice  during  this  time  with  cold  water. 
If  this  does  not  remove  the  stain,  repeat  the 
operation  and  lay  it  again  in  the  sun. 

Mrs.  T.  W. : — The  first  lady  described  would 
be  termed  a  blonde. 

Pill  Purity: — It  would  be  ridiculous  fora 
woman  to  ask  a  man  who  is  to  escort  her  to  a 
certain  place  what  kind  of  a  dress  she  should 
wear,  and  it  would  be  in  very  bad  taste  for  her 
to  request  him  to  call  her  by  her  Christian  name. 


NO  SMOKE 

NO  ODOI* 


No  Chimney 
to  Break. 


COMFORT 
FOR  COOL  DAYS 

Will  heat  a  room  from  15  to  20 
feet  square  perfectly  in  tho  most 
severe  weather.  Our  patent 
double  drum  {fives  twice  the  radi¬ 
ation  of  any  oil  heater  made.  In¬ 
dicator  shows  exact  amount  of  oil 
in  fount._  Burns  till  oil  is  exhaust¬ 
ed.  Outsi  de  ratchet  controls  flamo 
perfectly.  Handsomely  made  and 
the  most  powerful  oil  heater  ever 
offered  for  the  price.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
When  not  kept  by  dealers,  will 
send,  freight  paid,  on  receipt  of 
$0,  Our  hook  of  pointson  stoves 
and  lamps  free. 


THE  PLUME  &  ATWOOD  MFG. 

New  York — Boston — Chicago 


CO. 


oons 


most 
exposed 


have  three  times  the 
usual  thickness  of 
silver  on  the 
places 


to  wear,  as 
indicated  in  the 
illustration.  They 
wear  three  times 
as  long  as  ordinary 
spoons,  and  cost  but 
little  extra.  The  full 
trade-mark  (stamped  on 
each  piece)  is 


184^  Rogers  Bros.  XII 


For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere.  Made  by 
MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO. 
Meriden,  Conn.;  208  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
The  largest  manufacturers  of  high-class 
silver-plated  ware  in  the  world. 


EQRATED 
TALCUH 


MENNEN’S 


TOILET 
POWDER. 


Approved  by  highest  med¬ 
ical  authorities  as  a  Perfect 
Sanitary  Toilet  Preparation 
for  infants  and  adults. 
Positively  relieves  Prickly 
Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Re¬ 
moves  Blotches,  Pimples  and 
Tan,  makes  the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Delightful  aftej 
raaaManwfi  shaving.  Decorated  Tin  Box,  Sprinkler  Top. 

I  FREE  I  Druggists  or  mailed  for  25  cents. 

!  —  ■■II  ■  i  hi  1 1 .7  (.Name  this  paper.)  Sample  by  mail. 

Gerhard  Mermen  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

®©@o  ©®©©©©©®©00©fi©e©©©©@®©® 


SujfDrl5AA< 


Factories:  Waterbury  and  Thomaston,  Conn.  1 


THE  DELINEATOR. 


310  Solid  Silver-Top  Ink-Stand  $  1.00 

-1133  Solid  Silver  Folding  Nail  File  -  25 

2171  Solid  Silver  Ernb’y  Scissors  -  -  -  75 

749  Link  Buttons  (Silver,  25c.),  Solid  Gold,  -  2.25 

0430  Cluster  Ring,  containing  12  diamonds,  any 

color  center  stone  -  $12.50 

1)137  Solid  Silver-Top  Pungent  -  1.10 

1138  Solid  Silver-Top  Bonnet  Brush  -  -  1.00 

3180  Solid  Silver-Top  Cut-Glass  Salve  Box  -  1.00 

Thousands  of  other  equal  bargains  in  our  magnificent 
100-page  illustrated  catalogue  for  Xmas,  ’96.  Mailed 
FREE.  Goods  guaranteed,  and  money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory. 

R.  HARRIS  &  CO., 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths.  Established  20  years. 

7th  and  D  Sts.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Take  notice  to-day.  This  ad.  will  not  appear  again 

$150  j  FREE!  FREE! 

IN  j  TO 

GOLD  I  WOMEN 

Who  can  form  the  greatest  numberof  words  from  the 
letters  in  INDUSTRIOUS?  You  can  make  twenty  or 
more  words,  we  feel  sure,  and  if  you  do,  you  will  receive 
a  good  reward.  Do  not  use  any  letter  more  times  than 
it  appears  in  the  word.  Use  no  language  except  Eng¬ 
lish.  Words  spelled  alike,  but  with  different  meaning, 
can  be  used  but  once.  Use  any  dictionary.  Plurals,  pro¬ 
nouns,  nouns,  verbs,  adverbs,  prefixes,  suffixes,  adjec¬ 
tives,  proper  nouns  allowed.  Anything  that  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  word  will  be  allowed.  Work  it  out  in  this  manner: 
In,  into,  industrious,  no,  not,  nut,  nuts,  dust,  dusts,  us, 
sit,  sits,  etc.  Use  these  words  in  your  list.  The  publish 
er  of  Woman’s  World  and  Jenncss  Miller  Monthly  will 
pay  $20.00  in  gold  to  the  person  able  to  make  the  largest 
list  of  words  from  the  letters  in  the  word  INDUSTRI¬ 
OUS;  $12.00  for  the  second  largest;  $10.00  for  the  third; 
$8.00  for  the  fourth;  $5.00  for  the  ten  next  largest,  and 
$2.00  each  for  the  twenty-five  next  largest  lists.  The 
above  rewards  are  given  free  and  w  ithout  consideration, 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  to  our  handsome 
woman’s  magazine,  twenty-four  pages,  ninety-six  long 
columns,  finely  illustrated,  and  all  original  matter,  long 
and  short  stories  by  the  best  authors:  price  $1.00  per  year. 
It,  is  necessary  for  you,  to  enter  the  contest,  to  send  12 
two-cent  stamps  for  a  three  months’  trial  subscription 
with  your  list  of  words,  and  every  person  sending  the 
id  cents  and  a  list  of  twenty  words  or  more,  is  guaran¬ 
teed  an  extra  present  by  return  mail  (in  addition  to  the 
magazine),  of  a  200-page  book,  “Doris’  Fortune,” 
by  Florence  Warden,  a  love  story  of  intense  interest, 
satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  case  or  your  money 
refunded.  Lists  should  be  sent  at  once,  and  not  later 
than  Jan.  20th.  The  names  and  addresses  of  successful 
contestants  will  be  printed  in  the  February  issue,  pub 
lished  in  January.  Our  publication  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  nine  years.  We  refer  you  to  any  mercantile 
agency  for  our  standing.  Make  your  list  now.  Address : 

J.  H.  PLUMMER,  Publisher, 

905  Temple  Court  Building,  Dept.  55,  New  York  City. 


Mackintoshes 

for  ladies,  men  and  children, 
a  servicable 

Christmas  Present 

.  ^  Neat,  stylish,  best  material,  any  color. 
\  ^Cheaper  than  ever  before  offered.  Send 
for  description  of  our  beautiful  $5.00 
garments  and  for  samples  of  material. 

A.  U.  BETTS  &  CO., 

124  Water  St.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

(  Continued I. 

Margaret  O. : — Chewing  gum  is  made  as 
follows;  Take  of  prepared  balsam  of  tola  two 
ounces;  white  sugar, one  ounce;  oatmeal, three 
ounces.  Soften  the  gum  in  a  water  bath  and 
mix  in  the  ingredients;  then  roll  in  finely 
powdered  sugar  or  flour  to  form  sticks  to  suit. 

C.  Yon  C. : — The  best  advice  we  can  give 
you  is  to  select  a  list  of  publishers  from  some 
literary  periodical,  and  ascertain  what  class  of 
books  each  publishes;  then  make  a  selection 
and  send  in  your  MSS.  for  approval. 

Mrs.  B. : — ’‘Good  Manners,”  which  we  pub¬ 
lish  at  4s.  or  $1.00  per  copy,  is  an  exhaustive 
common-sense  work  which  fully  explains  the 
latest  and  best  ideas  on  etiquette. 

YiO: —  The  birth  stone  and  flower  for  the 
months  mentioned  are:  July,  ruby,  water- 
liiy;  December,  turquoise,  holly;  February,  am¬ 
ethyst,  primrose. 

Miss  Julia  B.  D. ; — A  lotion  for  removing 
wrinkles  said  to  be  quite  wonderful  in  its  effect 
is  made  of  these  simple  ingredients: 

Tannin,.. . -.1  ounce. 

Rose-water, _ _ 5  ounces. 

Glycerine, _ 2  ounces. 

Apply  with  a  fine  camel’s-hair  brush. 

Eleanor  De  W. : — Arrange  your  hair  either 
half  high  or  at  the  center  of  the  head,  as  is  most 
becoming.  Wave  the  hair  at  the  sides  and  draw 
it  back  loosely,  unless  your  face  is  very  full, 
in  which  case  these  locks  may  be  drawn  back 
smoother  to  produce  a  narrow  effect. 

Minnie: — Beautiful  and  artistic  designs  for 
patchwork  quilts  and  sofa-pillows  are  illustrated 
and  described  in  “Needle  and  Brush:  Useful 
and  Decorative,”  published  by  us  at  4s.  or  $1.00. 


Best  inevery  Particular 

This  statement  also  applies  to 
...our  line  of... 

GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES, 
ART  METAL  GOODS, 

Tables,  Figures,  Vases,  Candlebras, 
etc.  FENDERS,  ANDIRONS,  FIRE 
SETS,  Brass  and  Wrought  Iron 
GRILLE  WORK  AND  RAILINGS, 
B.  &  H.  Oil  Heaters. 


Our  Goods  always  gi re  satisfaction.  Lead¬ 
ing  Dealers  everywhere  will  supply  them. 
Correspondence  from  Architects  solicited. 

— More  information  gi ven  in — 

Our  Little  Book,  mailed  upon  application. 

Bradley  &  Hubbard  Mfg.  Co.  ? 


N  CW  YORK. 
CHICAGO. 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 


BOSTON. 

PHILADELPHIA 


{EVERYONE  ENJOYS 

the  rare  flavor  and  solid  nutriment  of 

VAN  CAMP’S  b£!ked 
PORK  AND  BEANS. 

Prepared  with  Tomato  Sauce. 

Delicious  either  hot  or  cold  ;  can  be  heated  in  two 
minutes.  At  your  Grocers.  Send  6  cents  to  pay 
postage  for  sample  can,  or  postal  card  for  booklet  to 

VAN  CAMP  PACKING  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  above  is  a  fac-simile  of  a  box  of  the  only  genuine 
HELMET  brand  POLISHING  PASTE.  Refuse  as  worthless 
imitations,  boxes  with  other  helmets  or  without  our  name. 
For  sale  everywhere,  or  send  three  2  cent  stamps  for  large 
sample  box,  by  mail,  to  the  sole  agents  for  U.  8.,  Canada  and 
Mexico,  H.  G.  Ramsperger  &  Co.,  successors  to 

Adolf  Cohrlng  At  Co.,  180  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


®  at  25  cts.  a  dozen  will  pay  one  year’s  subscrip-  1 
©  tion  to  Farm-Poultry.  If  you  have  50  bens  ' 
and  each  lays  only  one  egg  more  because  of  1 
©  the  better  methods  of  care  and  feeding  that 
jP  you  can  positively  learn  from  Farm-Poultry, 

©  the  paper  will  pay  for  itself. 

fXRM-$bllLTI§ 

PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 

.  is  a  practical  guide  and  instructor  for  every¬ 
one.  It  teaches  bow  to  make  money  raising 
,  poultry  and  eggs  for  market.  It  is  edited  by 
practical  poultry  raisers,  who  teach  facts— not 
'  theories.  It  tells  how  to  prevent  and  cure  all 
|  poultry  diseases ;  bring  pullets  to  early  laying 
.  maturity;  make  hens  lay  when  prices  are 
highest;  build  the  best  houses  and  yards;  keep 
'  poultry  free  from  vermin  ;  hatch  strong  chick¬ 
ens  in  incubators ;  caponize  and  dress  poultry 
for  market.  Published  semi-monthly, 
i  Price,  J1.00  a  year ;  50  cents  for  six  months. 

1  Sample  copy  and  a  25c.  book,  “A  Living  from 
1  Poultry,”  sent  for  12  cents  in  stamps. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

29  Custom  House  Street,  Boston,  flass. 


Health  Baths 

Right  in  your  own  home  you  can 
enjoy  dry  steam,  vapor  oxygen 
and  perfumed  baths  by  using  the 
Improved  Tnrko-Rutislan 
Folding  Bath  Cabinet, 
gjj  A  perfect  speedy  cure  for  colds, 
rheumatism,  etc.  Helpful  in 
every  way.  Send  for  circular  free. 

Mayor,  Lane  &  Co.,  130  White  St.,  New  York. 


THE  DELINEATOR. 


From  this  building  The  Prudential  makes 
payment  every  working  day  of  about  150 
claims,  aggregating  $14,000,  or  between 
$4,000,000  and  $5,000,000  per  annum. 

The  Prudential  has  paid,  up  to  date, 
over  $23,000,000,  distributed  to  about 
250,000  families,  and  thereby  benefiting 
more  than  1 ,250,000  people. 

The  Prudential  offers,  through  Assets 
of  $15, 780,000, Surplus  of  $3,300,000, 
and  Annual  Income  of  $12,500,000, 
ample  security  for  fulfilment  of  contracts, 
good  from  start  to  finish. 

Life  Insurance  for  Children, Women  and 
Men.  Ages,  1  to  70.  Amounts,  $15  to 
$50,000.  _ 

£be  Prudential  Insurance 
(Company  of  America  ««« 

John  F.  Dry  den,  President 
Home  Office :  Newark,  N.  J. 


THE  HOME  OFFICE  of 


Prudential 

Largest  Office 

Building  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey 

From  it  are  directed  the 
operations  of  the  thousands 
of  agents  who,  in  twenty 
states  and  the  district  of 
Columbia,  collect  the  week¬ 
ly  premiums  on  2, 400, COO 
policies  in  force  in  the  Indus¬ 
trial  and  Ordinary  Branches. 

It  houses  a  clerical  force 
of  nearly  600  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  keeping  record  of 
The  Prudential’s  business, 
which  comprises  over 

$300,000,000 

Cite  Insurance 


M  _  To  close  out  our  stock  we  send  by  mail 

HI  EE<£IR  70  pieces,  full  sheet  music  size,  vocal  and 
■II  MWIV  Instrumental,  all  parts  complete,  all  for 
20c. ;  or  4  lots  50c.  Money  back  if  not. 
suited.  100  Songs  with  music,  5c. 

1).  HATH  WAY, 

339  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ew  York, 

SMALL-POX 


MMF  (I  III  / A  251  r,fth  Avc-  Nc 

in  in  .  u  u  L  l  n  removes  wrinkles,  f... . 

M  A  V  Q  fittings,  scars,  making  every  face  youthful, 
in  n  I  U  however  aged.  Electriclne  for  contracting 
and  beautifying  the  skin.  Usual  price  $5—  to  readers 
of  The  Delineator  $2 — including  “  Kook  on  Beauty,”  phy¬ 
sicians’  endorsements,  testimonials  from  ladies  treated. 


LAMPS 


are  most  :::::: 

ACCEPTABLE  FOR 

HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 


To  be  satisfied  on  the  three  points  guiding  one  in  the 
selection  of  a  gift — acceptability,  genuineness  and  price, 


Get  a  NEW  ROCHESTER 
LAMP  and  be  Mure  the  name 
Im  STAMPED  on  It. 


THIS  LAMP,  No.  0004-38,  with 
real  Japanese  vase,  solid  brass  mount¬ 
ings  and  silk  Shade,  com¬ 
plete  as  shown,  sent  on  re- 
ceipt  of. .  if  a  f  JJ 


Kerens  an  Oil  Heater  that  will 
take  oft  the  chill  on  a  cool  morning,  or 
heat  an  exposed  room  in  midwinter.  No 
Chimney — No  Soot — No  Odor. 
Height  *28  inches.  Burns  10  hourB  with 
one  filling,  price  of  No.  20, 

ar.  shown, .  $6.00 

No.  1 1)  (same  as  No  20,  hut  without 
the  ornamental  ring  around 

the  base),  price .  ViuU 

Other  Heaters  and  Stoves,  various 
Ktyles,  from  $2.00  up 


Prices  include  packing  and  boxes, 
hut  not  delivery. 

Art  Catalogue,  96  large  pages,  beautifully  illustrated,  free  on  application  to  Dept.  D. 

THE  ROCHESTER  LAMP  CO., 

42  PARK  PLACE  AND  37  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


■1VN 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Ignorance: — If  you  will  let  us  know  how 
your  dress  is  made  at  present,  we  shall  be  able 
to  give  you  more  satisfactory  suggestions  as  to 
remodeling  it.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
intended  for  a  lady  or  a  miss. 

Cricket : — We  append  the  addresses  of  a  few 
Woman’s  Exchanges  throughout  the  country: 
Madison  Avenue  Depository  and  Exchange  for 
Woman’s  Work,  G28  Madison  Avenue,  corner 
59th  Street,  New  York;  Women’s  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union,  98  Boylston  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  The  Philadelphia  Exchange  for  Woman’s 
Work,  1G02  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia; 
United  Workers’  and  Woman’s  Exchange,  49 
Pearl  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Chicago  Ex¬ 
change  for  Woman’s  Work,  219  Wabash  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago;  The  Woman’s  Exchange,  Race 
and  George  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  E.  E. : — Carpets  arc  often  bought  by  mail. 
If  you  write  to  The  Chicago  Merchandise  Co., 
808-810  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  you 
can  obtain  samples  and  prices. 

Miss  Inquisitive: — You  will  lind  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  writing  on  the  wall  w’hich 
appeared  to  Belshazzar,  in  Daniel,  fifth  chapter, 
twenty-fifth  verse. 

Lone  Star: — If  by  “keeping  company”  you 
mean  you  are  engaged,  it  would  be  perfectly 
proper  for  you  to  present  your  fiance  with  a  ring 
as  a  Christmas  gift.  If  a  man  is  escorting  two 
women,  he  should  walk  next  the  curbstone. 


Home 

Amusements 

are  best.  And  the  best  home  , 
amusement  is  furnished  by  a 
McAllister  magic  lantern  or 
stereopticon.  A  perpetual  source 
of  delight  and  instruction  to  chil¬ 
dren  and  of  pleasure  to  their  elders. 

MCALLISTER’S 

Magic  Lanterns 

and  stereopticons 

are  made  in  various  styles  and 
sizes — that  bring  the  cost  within 
everybody’s  means. 

A  veritable  cyclopedia  (250  pages) 
of  magic  lantern  knowledge 
mailed  free  to  anyone  that 
writes  for  it. 

t.  h.  McAllister, 

49  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

70  Washington  Street, 

Chicago. 


& 


1  R  JADED  APP5*I*5 

is  quickened  1>y  the  variety  and  tooth- 
someness  of  the  dishes  which  can  be  H 
prepared  with  a  new 

2  PERFECTION  CUTTER 

•  Mrs.  Ttorer,  in  Kitchen  Knacks  with  recipes, 

explains  it  all.  Mailed  free.  'gp 

BH  NORTH  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA.  ^ 
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Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

K.  0.  Uno: — See  our  pamphlet  entitled  “Uses 
of  Crepe  and  Tissue  Papers,”  price  Gd.  (by  post, 
7J^d.)  or  15  cents.  The  work  is  illustrated 
with  designs  and  diagrams  for  making  paper 
flowers  and  various  fancy  articles  suitable  for 
Christmas  and  general  gifts. 

Jennie  EL  C. : — The  sentiments  contained  in 
your  poem  are  very  pretty,  but  the  metre  is  not 
good. 

Hilda: — Sleep  induced  by  narcotics  is  but  a 
poor  substitute  for  the  sound  sleep  of  health, 
and  the  benelits  of  such  sleep  arc  almost  always 
counteracted  by  the  evil  effects  of  the  drug  that 
procures  it.  Bromide  is  injurious,  and  we  would 
advise  you  to  discontinue  its  use  immediately. 
See  a  physician  in  reference  to  chronic  catarrh. 

Ignorant  Puss: — At  a  day  reception  the  lady 
guest  enters  the  drawing-room  a  step  or  two  in 
advance  of  the  gentleman  or  whoever  accom¬ 
panies  her,  which  is  oftener  than  not  a  young 
lady.  I  f  she  be  attended,  she  presents  the  lady 
or  gentleman,  if  they  be  unacquainted,  to  the 
hostess.  The  latter  then  introduces  the  group 
to  whomsoever  is  receiving  with  her.  After  a 
brief  interchange  of  civilities  the  party  passes 
onward  to  permit  other  coming  guests  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  speech  with  the  receiving  party. 
Chiffonier  is  pronounced  shif-on-yay.  It  de¬ 
scribes  a  chest  of  drawers. 

Sister: — A  barometer,  claret  jug,  drinking 
horn,  hunting  knife,  shaving  mirror,  tankard, 
whip  handle  or  tobacco  box  in  silver  would 
be  an  appropriate  Christmas  gift  for  a  gentleman. 

Laura  M. : — For  a  miss  of  thirteen  we  would 
suggest  dress  pattern  No.  8650,  which  costs  Is. 
3d.  or  30  cents,  and  is  illustrated  in  The  Delin¬ 
eator  for  October. 
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CHICAGO  WAIST 


M 


GIVES 

SUCH 

COMPORT. 

Price,  $1.00. 

Dealers  or  by  Mall. 

Allows  perfect  freedom 
of  motion.  Graceful, 
shapely,  comfortable,  it 
Elves  constant  pleasure 
to  the  wearer.  Try  one, 
and  learn  what  real  com¬ 
fort  Is. 

Made  of  finest  Sateen- 
Black,  White,  or  Drab.  ( 
Clasp  or  Button  Front. 
Sizes,  18  to  80,  waist  meas¬ 
ure.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
the  “  U.D.”  Waist.  If  he 
hasn’t  it,  send  us  $1.00, 
together  with  size  and 
color  desired,  and  we 
will  send  you  one  pre¬ 
paid. 


Gage-Downs  Co.  2118  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago, 


Save  h  Til  Fuel 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  KADIATOlt, 
With  its  120  Cross  Tubes. 
ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work 
of  TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 

the  first  order  from  eaeli  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and 
secures  au  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 

(Mi  Furnace  Street.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Which  costs  most, 

a  sick  baby,  or  a  package  of 
Pearline?  Without  the  Pearl¬ 
ine,  there’s  always  the  prospect 
of  sickness,  and  perhaps 
^  worse,  for  your  baby  or  for 
*  —  any  other  baby.  It 

comes  from  nursing 
bottles  that  are  imper¬ 
fectly  washed.  This  is 
a  source  of  infant  trouble 
that  can’t  be  watched  too  closely.  Pearline  will  set  your 
mind  at  rest.  Nothing  washes  them  so  thoroughly  as  Pearl¬ 
ine.  One  of  the  largest  makers  of  nursing  bottles  sends 
out  circulars  with  his  goods,  recommending  Pearline  for 
washing.  He  is  wise,  for  milk  in  any  form  cannot  adhen 
to  anything,  if  washed  with  Pearline.  520 


IVhen  Mr.  Beecher  Sold 
Slaves  in  Plymouth  Pul'pit 

The  most  marvelous  scene  ever  witnessed 
in  a  church,  when  men  and  women 
almost  lost  themselves  in  hysterical  ex¬ 
citement  y  and  threw  watches ,  rings 
and  jewels  on  the  platform  and 
in  the  collection  baskets.  Mrs. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  describes 
the  great  event  in  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Ladies  Home Journaly 
while  De  Thulstrup  shows 
the  actual  scene  in  a 
realistic  picture . 

One  Dollar  for  One  Year 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 


I 

Hi 

Hi 

Hi 

% 

Hi 

Hi 

Hi 

Hi 

Hi 


Purchasing  flgeney,  Ete. 


1UISS  C.  1<\  VI O  Its  I'),  who  refers  by  permission  to 
The  Butteiuck  Publishing  Co.  (Limited),  wishes  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  site  is  prepared  to  receive  orders  from  those  de¬ 
siring  her  to  purchase  goods,  her  arrangements  enabling  her  to  fill  orders,  whether  for  large  or  small  quantities, 
with  despa  tch  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

Walnut  [lair  Stain,  Catarrh  Snuff,  Tooth  Powder,  Endosmotic  Liniment  for  Rheumatism,  etc.,  Corn  Cure, 
Complexion  'Powders,  both  liquid  and  dry,  Face  and  Hair  Bleach,  together  with  Dress  Goods,  Cloakings, 
Infants’  Wardrobes,  Millinery,  Trimmings,  Publications,  Stamping  Patterns,  Hand-made  Laces,  Accordion- 
Plaiting  and  Wall  Paper,  Netting  and  Lace  Samples,  Materials  and  Implements;  in  fact,  all  Materials  and 
Implements  for  Fancy  Work  are  Specialties  in  her  business,  but  orders  for  other  articles  will  be  as 
punctually  attended  to  and  as  carefully  executed. 

Parties  who  anticipate  giving  an  order  are  requested,  wljen  writing  for  information  as  to  prices,  to  enclose 
a  2c.  stamp  for  reply  and  state  the  expense  to  which  they  wish  their  purchases  limited.  Those  desiring  a  col¬ 
lection  of  samples  must  enclose  50  cents  in  payment  for  the  time'taken  to  procure  them.  As  purchases  can  be 
made  more  satisfactorily  with  ready  funds  than  upon  terms  of  credit,  no  orders  will  te  accepted  unless  the  full 
amount  be  sent  with  order.  Address,  with  stain]), 

miSS  U.  F.  MORSE,  40  East  14th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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ha  Pliante 

Skirt  Extender 


BICYCLE:. 


CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

GORMULLY  &  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO., 

Chicago,  Boston,  Washington,  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Detroit,  Cincinnati, 
Coventry,  England. 


Better  than  Rubber 


f  extender  across 
the  back  and 

buckle  the  straps.  No  interlining  is  necessary  with  La  Pliante. 

AT  THE  NOTION  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LEADING  DRY  GOODS  STORES. 

Dieckerhoff,  Raffloer  &  Co.,  SoJheesu&Asfatcs,in  364  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

The  New  Success  —A  Perfect  Dress  Shield 

Impervious 


OMO 

DRESS  SHIELDS 


Perspiration 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

A  Lady  : — Simple  tincture  of  benzoin  added  to 
the  water  will  prove  a  tonic  for  the  skin.  When 
used  for  whitening  the  skin  the  lemon  juice  is 
simply  applied  with  a  linen  cloth.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  give  you  further  advice  by  mail,  if 
desired. 

Radford: — Surgery  is  the  only  remedy  for 
your  eyelids,  and  we  would  advise  consulting  a 
good  surgeon  in  your  city. 

Subscriber: — The  name  you  refer  to  is  not 
in  the  city  directory.  The  Sardonyx  is  a  silicious 
stone  or  gem  nearly  allied  to  the  onyx  and  of  a 
reddish-3rellow  or  nearly  orange  color.  The 
moonstone  is  a  nearly  pellucid  variety  of  felds¬ 
par  showiDg  pearly  or  opaline  reflections  from 
within.  We  do  not  supply  prices.  Some  of  the 
New  York  City  daily  newspapers  are:  Times, 
Tribune,  Herald,  Journal,  Sun,  World  (morning 
papers),  and  Sun,  World,  Journal,  Evening 
Post,  Mail  and  Express,  Commercial  Advertiser 
and  Telegram  (evening  papers).  A  piece  of 
blotting  paper  placed  under  the  fabric  upon 
which  you  wish  to  paint  will  prevent  the  oil 
from  spreading. 

Durant: — We  would  advise  a  new  dress  if 
possible,  as  the  old-rose  crepon  is  not  fashion¬ 
able.  Line  the  cape,  as  you  suggest,  with  fancy 
silk. 

Rose  F.: — Look  over  the  advertisements  in 
The  Delineator  for  the  addresses  of  firms 
likely  to  give  you  an  agency. 


These  are  the  only 
Dress  S hie  1  d s 

perch*  that  are  N  fuOw 

absolutely  odor-  ,|  W 

ly  Impervious  to  3 

er  byLialf^  _than 

rubber  or  stock¬ 
inet  shields;  therefore  are  the  most  economical. 
Lighter  by  half  than  others.  For  sale  by  all  first- 
class  dealers,  or  send  "25  cents  for  Sample  pair  to 

OMO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  394  Canal  Street,  New  York 


fS  '  '  LI,  and  Construction.  ^ 

^  Would  you  know  the  beauties  of  the  A 
A  Vosetone,  call  at  one  of  the  many  agen-  A 
^  cies  for  these  pianos,  or  better,  make  it  a  A 
A  lasting  pleasure  by  placing  one  in  your  own  A 
home.  Sold  on  monhtly  payments  and  ^ 
A  delivered,  freight  prepaid,  at  your  house.  A 

/jy  Write  for  catalogue  and  full  description,  free.  ^ 

A  VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO.,  A 


HOW  T©  MAKE 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


can  earn  pocket  money  in  spare  moments  ;  also  hand 
some  present  to  each.  Send  name;  no  cash  required, 

Daniel  Stayner  &  Co.,  Providence,  K.  I. 


“  Hear  dem  bells  a  ringing, 
dey’s  ringing  everywhere.” 

The  Chimes  of  Normandy  could 
not  excel  in  sweetness  uud  pu¬ 
rity  of  tone 


Many  m&K&fgk ■sw&w  ,  .  ■ 

™o  ,nen  possible  to 

■with  fair  3||§|  ^  give  a  full 

faces  are  7  decri ptien 

deficient  in  \  /  inanadver- 

b.-auty  o  w  -  ;7j7  nsement.' 

ing  ,o  unde-  *eni 

veloped  figures ,  descriptive  cir- 

fiat  busts,  et'.,  cular,  with  testi- 

which  can  be  rente.  Monials,  will  be  s-'nt 

died  by  the  use  of  sealed,  by  return  mail, 

ADIPO-MALENE. 

L  E.  MARSH  &  CO ,  Madison  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


|^(WVEfl^ 

ALL  THEIR  0^ 


ARE  NOT  TO  BE  WASHED. 

Made  of  fine  cloth  in  all  styles. 

When  soiled,  reverse,  wear  again,  then  discard. 
Ten  collars  or  five  pairs  of  cuffs  for  25  cents. 
They  look  and  fit  better  than  any  other  kind. 

ASK  THE  DEALERS  FOR  THEM. 

If  not  found  at  the  stores  send  six  cents  for 
sample  collar  and  cuffs,  naming  style  and  size. 
A  trial  invariably  results  in  continued  use. 


Ua^SaWWil3Bn  BICYCLE  BELLS 

/flgBSUtttfHHSBHEpaKp  The  standard  of  excellence  the 
wide  world  over.  In  16  differ- 
fW'ZfSfffm  one  styles  and  prices.  All  deal, 

era  sell  them. 

The  New  Departure  Bell  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 


Reversible  Collar  Co  ,  73  Franklin  St.  NewYork 


VOSE  PIANOS 
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^  FOR  THE  HANDKERCHIEF,  DRESSING-TABLE  AND  BATH. & 


BETTER  THAN  FOR  FIFTEEN  YEARS. 

We  are  slow  to  commend  new  discoveries  of 
any  kind,  for  the  reason  that  so  many  of  them 
prove  to  be  worthless.  But  we  commend  the 
“  Electropoise  ”  as  a  safe  and  effective  health 
restorer.  We  do  not  pretend  to  explain  the 
philosophy  of  its  workings,  but  having  real¬ 
ized  Its  beneficial  effects,  we  can  speak  of  Its 
results.  One  might  conclude,  from  Its  name, 
that  it  was  an  electric  battery.  But  it  does  not 
generate  electricity,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  bat¬ 
tery,  belt,  sole  or  anything  kindred  to  them. 
It  consists  of  a  small  cylinder  called  a  “  polar¬ 
izer,”  which  is  used  in  connection  with  the 
patient’s  body  by  means  of  a  common  electric 
cord.  This  polarizer  causes  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere  to  be  absorbed  by  the  entice  sur¬ 
face  of  the  body  with  great  rapidity,  the 
strength  of  the  absorption  being  regulated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ability  of  the  patient  to  receive. 

In  rheumatism  in  all  Its  forms,  nervous  dis¬ 
eases,  liver  and  kidney  troubles,  catarrh,  dys¬ 
pepsia,  diseases  of  the  blood,  scrofula,  etc.,  Its 
effects  have  been  remarkable. 

About  a  year  ago  we  were  persuaded  to  try 
the  “Electropoise.”  And  now,  after  a  year, 
we  have  this  to  say  in  its  favor:  (1.)  We  have 
taken  no  medicine  for  the  year.  (2.)  Ail  traces 
of  la  grippe  and  our  old  sunstroke  trouble 
have  disappeared,  and  no  symptoms  of  either 
remain.  Once  or  twice,  from  severe  over¬ 
work,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  hold  up 
for  a  few  days,  but  in  no  time  for  fifteen  years 
have  we  been  better  than  for  the  past  year. 
Much  of  this  we  attribute  to  the  use  of  the 
“  Electropoise.” 

This  notice  of  the  “  Electropoise  ”  Is  without 
solicitation  and  entirely  gratuitous.  We  do  it 
for  the  good  of  the  afflicted.  We  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  it  and  are  not  paid  for'  what 
we  say  in  its  favor.  Persons  desiring  further 
Information  can  address  the  agent. 

REV.  W.  McDONADD, 

In  Boston  Christian  Witness  and  Advocate  of 
Bible  Holiness. 


Often  CURES 
CASES 
Pronounced 
“  INCURABLE.” 


“HOW?” 

By  its  new  method 
of  introducing1  oxy¬ 
gen  directly  into  the 
entire  circulation. 


BOOK 


telling  all  about  the  Electro¬ 
poise,  with  250  letters  like 
above,  by  mail  to  any  address. 


FREE 


Electrolibration  Co.,  H22  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents, 

(  Continued). 

U.  V.  W.: — To  destroy  vermin  in  children’s 
hair,  make  into  a  liniment  one  ounce  each 
of  vinegar  and  staves-acre,  34  ounce  each  of 
honey  and  sulphur,  and  two  ounces  of  sweet 
oil  and  rub  upon  the  scalp.  The  use  of  lark¬ 
spur  seed  for  the  same  purpose  is  a  time- 
honored  custom  among  country  people,  beds  of 
the  plant  being  cultivated  frequently  for  the 
express  purpose  of  furnishing  material  for  this 
decoction. 

Our  Winter  Holiday  Souvenir  for 
1896-’97. — Of  incalculable  assistance  to  ladies 
preparing  Christmas  Gifts  is  this  attractive 
eighty-page  pamphlet  in  a  handsomely  illum¬ 
inated  cover.  It  illustrates  a  great  variety  of 
articles  suitable  for  holiday  presents  which 
may  be  easily  and  inexpensively  made  at  home 
from  our  patterns.  It  also  contains  a  charming 
assortment  of  reading  matter,  much  of  it  spec¬ 
ially  relating  to  the  holiday  season,  menus  and 
suggestions  for  the  Christmas  dinner,  original 
short  stories,  poems,  pieces  for  recitation,  con¬ 
undrums,  formulas  for  the  making  of  extracts 
and  beverages,  antidote  for  poisons,  a  calendar 
for  1897,  etc.;  and  hundreds  of  bits  of  inter¬ 
esting  and  useful  information  fill  up  the  cracks 
and  crannies  of  its  space.  It  far  surpasses 
any  similar  publication  ever  issued,  and  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  five 
cents  in  stamps  to  prepay  mailing  charges,  or 
will  be  given  away  over  our  counters  and  at 
our  agencies.  If  the  agent  to  whom  you  apply 
should  not  have  any  of  the  Souvenirs  in  stock, 
he  will  be  pleased  to  order  one  for  you. 


I  (INt  Von  Sheading  v  | 

*{*  Anything  more  than  novels  and  the 

daily  newspaper  ?  If  not  you  are  «{* 
missing  a  great  deal.  fp 

|  THE  FRENCH-GREEK  YEAR  t 

T  in  the  famous  Chautauqua  Reading 
X  Circle ,  begins  Oct  /.  Try  a  definite 
T  plan  and  see  how  much  pleasure  it 
I  '  will  bring  into  your  life.  Address 

*  JOHN  H.  VINCENT,  Dept.  66  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  % 
***+**+****++*+****HH***.f..f*.f-jiS 


jl$tl)i$  wbat  ails  you? 

Have  you  a  feel-  ^ 
ing  of  weight  in* 
the  Stomach 
Bloating  after' 
eating  —  Belch¬ 
ing  of  Wind — 
Vomitingof  Food 
— Waterbrash —  , 
Heartburn — Bad  Taste  in  the  Mouth  ( 
in  the  Morning — Palpitation  of  the 
1  Heart,  due  to  Distension  of  Stomach  i 
,  — Cankered  Mouth — Gas  in  the  Bowels , 
-Loss  of  Flesh— Fickle  Appetite 
i  Depressed,  Irritable  Condition  of  the 
i  Mind  —  Dizziness  —  Headache — Con¬ 
stipation  or  Diarrhoea?  Then  you  have 1 

DYSPEPSIA 

In  on*  of  Its  many  forms.  The  one  positive 
'  cure  for  this  distressing  complaint  Is  1 

|Ucker’$  Dyspepsia  Cablets 

by  nail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  45  cents. 
Chaales  Ramsey,  Hotel  Imperial,  New 
York,  *ays :  “I  suffered  horribly  from  dys- ( 

I  pepsia,  but  Acker’s  Tablets,  taken  after 
meals,  have  cured  me.” 

>  Acker  Medicine  Co.,  16-18  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 


^  OXYGEN 
HOME  REMEDY 
WITHOUT  MEDICINE. 


Enameline 

—the  modern  ready-to-use 

STOVE  POLISH 


makes  your 
stove  bright 
with  little 
work.  No 
dirt,  dust  or 
odor, 
dealers' . 


rk.  No  J 
t,  dust  or  5 
>r.  At  all  | 
lers \  -  X 


Price  by  $  i  A  Registered 
Express  1  U  •  mail  $  1 0.25. 


THE 

MIL 


This  is  one  of  FIVE 
distinct  lines  of  Ladies’ 
Corset-Waists  made  by 
this  Company,  together 
with  several  fine  Cor¬ 
sets  and  other  Special¬ 
ties.  Lady  Agents 
wanted  everywhere. 
Price  Lists  and  Retail 
Guide  —  FREE. 


Reliance  Corset  Co., 
Jackson,  Mich. 

Mention  The  Delineator. 


lO 
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-  /"5N  THIS  and  the  succeeding  two 

\/  pages  is  an  assortment  of 

MISCELLANEOUS 
PATTERNS.... 

SUITABLE  FOR 

Holiday  Presents 
For  Little  Folks, 

Which  our  readers  will  no  doubt  he 
pleased  to  inspect. 

The  Patterns  can  be  had  from  either 
Ourselves  or  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  our 
Goods.  In  ordering,  please  specify  the 
Numbers  and  Sizes  desired. 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Co. 

(limited), 

171  to  175  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 
or7  to  17  West  13th  Street,  New  York.  a 


Pattern  for  a  Pig 
(Copyright):  8  sizes. 
Heighths,  6  to  8  inches. 
Any  size, 

5d.  or  10  cents. 


2342 

Pattern  for  a  Donkey, with 
Saddle-Cloth,  together  with 
Pattern  of  a  Donkey  in  Profile: 
3  size.  Heighths,  6,  8 
and  10  inches. 

Any  size,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


Wi 
A  M 


Pattern  for  an  Elephant 
and  Blanket  (Copyr’t):  5 
sizes.  Heights,  8  to  16  ins. 
Any  size,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


1SH7 


Pattern  for  a  Pug 
Dog:  3  sizes. 
Lengths,  S,  13  and 
18  inches. 

Any  size, 

7d.  or’15  cents. 


7261 


Pattern  for  a 
Rabbit:  3  sizes. 
Lengths,  6,  10  and 
14  inches. 
Any  size,  6d.  or 
10  cents. 


1011 

Pattern  for  a  Camel: 

3  sizes.  Heights 
(To  Top  of  Humps), 
7, 11  and  15  inches. 
Any  size, 

7d.  or  15  cents. 


1012 

Pattern  for  a  Bear: 

3  sizes. 

Heights,  8,  10  and 
12  inches. 

Any  size,  5d.  or 
10  cents. 


SV.™8  Christmas  Gifts. 

STERLING  SILVER 
NOVELTIES 

No.  157- 
Link 
Buttons. 

Latest  style, 
blue  or  white 
enameled  fleur-c 
75c.  a  pair. 

Link  Buttons,  with  ball  on  each 
end  are  No.  1262,  50c.  a  pair. 

No.  100.— Emery,  30c. 
Emery,  full  size 
strawberry.  No. 

119,  35c. 

Wax,  full  size 
to  match.  No. 

120,  40c. 

Every  article 
is  artistic  in  de¬ 
sign,  well  made, 
of  Sterling  Silver 
only,  and  sold  at  the  lowest 
possible  price. 

These  illustraions  are  act¬ 
ual  size. 

Any  article  sent  safely, 
prepaid,  to  any  address, 
on  receipt  of  price.  Money 
refunded  if  unsatisfac- 
torV •  No.  91. 

Send  for  Catalogue  J,  containing  Tape 
over  100  pages  of  Illustrations  of  Needle 
everythin*  in  Sterling  Silver  at  OOc. 
lowest  prices.  _ 

Daniel  Low  &  Co., 

Nail  File, 

No.  332,  80c.  SILVERSMITHS, 

Glove  Hook, 

no. 33i, soc.  228  Essex  St.,  Salem,  mass. 


GET  FLESH 

In  a  Month  for  $2.00  by  Using 

LORING’S  FAT-TEN-U  and  CORPULA 

Perfect  Foods,  Which  Make  Pale,  Sick  Folks 
Plump  and  Rosy  and  Cure  General  Debility. 


Mrs.  R.  A.  Dobson 
BEFORE  USING 

Fat-Ten-U  and  Corpula. 


Read  below  the 
testimony  of  a  lady 
who  has  used  these 
foods  and  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  blessings 
they  have  conferred 
upon  her. 

Jolicure,  N.  B.,  Can 
ada,  June  2, 1896. 
Messrs.  Loring  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen  :  —  For 
the  past  22  years  I 
have  endured  In¬ 
tense  suffering  from 
an  aggravated  stom¬ 
ach  troub  le,  and 
have  spent  hundreds 
of  dollars  for  physi¬ 
cians  and  patent 
medicines  and 
gained  no  relief. 

At  last  I  became  so 
111  that  I  had  to  goto 
the  hospital  and  re¬ 
mained  there  six 
weeks  but  gained 
nopartieularbenefit. 
After  leaving  I  no¬ 
ticed  your  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  paper, 


6668 

Pattern  for  a  Cat 
(Copyright):  3  sizes. 
Heights,  7  to  11  inches. 
Any  6ize,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


7353 

Pattern  for  a  Sheep 
(Copyright):  3  sizes. 
Bfeighrs,  6  to  10  inches. 
Any  size,  5d.  or  10  cents. 


6823 

Pattern  for  a  Horse 
(Copyright) :  3  sizes. 
Heights,  8  to  12  inches. 
Any  size,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


Mrs.  R.  A.  Dobson 

AFTER  USING 

Fat-Ten-U  and  Corpula. 


and  as  a  last  resort  I  concluded  to  try  your  Fat-Ten-U  and  Corpula.  The  result 
was  surprising  and  gratifying,  as  I  gained  23  pounds  on  2  bottles  of  Corpula  and  2 
bottles  of  Fat-Ten-u,  and  for  the  first  time  in  22  years  could  eat  all  kinds  of  food 
without  distress.  My  complexion  is  clear  and  I  feel  ten  years  younger.  You  have 
my  permission  to  use  my  name  and  photographs,  taken  before  and  after  I  used 
the  foods,  and  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  are  thin  and  sick  I  will  reply  to 
letters  of  inquiry  about  this  treatment.  Yours,  etc.,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Dobson. 

Corpula,  $1.00  a  bottle  (lasts  a  month).  Fat-Ten-U,  $1.00  a  bottle  (lasts  a  month). 
Write  to  our  Chicago  Medical  Department  about  your  thinness  or  about  any 
other  medical  question.  Our  physicians  will  advise  you  free  of  charge. 

Send  letters  and  mail,  express  and  C.  O.  D.  orders  to  Loring  &  Co.,  Proprietors. 
To  insure  prompt  reply,  mention  Department  as  below.  Use  only  the  nearest 
address : 

LORINC  &  CO.,  dept.  ii9, 

No.  115  State  Street,  Chicago,  No.  42  West  22d  Street,  New  York. 
No.  3  Hamilton  Place,  Boston. 


Lady  Dolls’  Set  No.  190.— Consisting  of  a  Blouse- 
Waist,  Skirt  and  Cape  (Copyright): 

7  sizes.  Lengths,  12  to  24  inches. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Dolls’  Set  No.  196. — Consisting 
of  a  Wrapper  and  Night- 
Gown  (Copyright):  7  sizes. 
Lengths,  12  to  24  inches. 
Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Lady  Dolls’  Set  No.  197.— Consisting  of 
a  Wrap  and  Trained  Costume 
(Copyright):  7  sizes.  Lengths,  12  to  24 
Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Lady  Dolls’  Set  No.  198.— Consisting  of 
a  Dress  and  Jacket  (Copyright): 

7  sizes.  Lengths,  12  to  24  inches. 
Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 
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Girl  Dolls’  Set  No.  178. — Consisting  of 

Lady  Dolls’  Set  No.  176.— Consisting  of  a  Straight,  Full  Skirt  and  a  Sailor 
a  Blouse,  Skirt  and  Cape  (Copyright):  Blouse  and  Cap  (Copyright):  7  sizes. 
7  sizes.  Lengths,  12  to  24  inches.  Lengths,  12  to  24  inches, 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents.  Any  size,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


Dolls’  Set  of  Underwear  No.  189.— 
Baby  Dolls’  Set  No  188. — Consisting  of  Consisting  of  a  Chemise.  Drawers  and 
a  Cloak,  Cap  and  Slippers  (Copy-  Petticoat  (Copyright) :  7  sizes, 

right):  T  sizes.  Lengths,  12  to  24  Lengths,  12  to  24  inches, 

inches.  Any  size,  7d.  or  15  cents.  Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Girl  Dolis’  set  No.  187. — Consisting  of  a 
Jacket,  Vest,  Skirt  and  Cap  (Copy¬ 
right):  7  sizes.  Lengths,  12  to  24 
inches.  Any  size,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


Girl  Dolls’  Set  No.  200.  — Consisting 
of  a  Bishop  Dress  and  an  Empire 
Jacket:  7  sizes.  Lengths,  12  to  24 
inches.  Any  size,  Td.  or  15  cents. 


Girl  Dolls’  Set  No.  193. — Consisting  of  a 
Dress  and  Guimpe  (Copyright) :  7 
sizes.  Lengths,  12  to  24  inches. 

Any  size,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


Girl  Dolls’  Set  No.  191. — Consist¬ 
ing  of  a  Drees  and  Bonnet  (Copy¬ 
right):  7  sizes. 

Lengths,  12  to  24  inches. 

Any  size,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


Prima 


LATEST 
FRENCH 

MODELS . 

Elegance,  Comfort  and  Durability 


HIGH  GRADE,  .  . 

PERFECT  FITTING 

IMPORTED 
CORSETS. 


Donna 


Corsets 


Every  pair  stamped  with  this 
TRADE  MARK: 
None  other  genuine. 


PRIMA 


DONNA 


Prices  from  $1.00  upward.  For  Sale  by  all  leading  Dry  Goode  stores. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

FELLHEIMER  &  LINDAUER,  Importers,  513  Broadway,  New  York. 


Pattern  for  a 
Jointed  Lady 
Dolls’  Body 
(Copyright): 

T  sizes.  Lengths 
(with  head  at¬ 
tached),  12  to  24 
inches.  Any 
size,  7d.  or 
16  cents. 


Baby  Dolls’  Set  No.  173.— 
Consisting  of  a  Dress,  Sack 
and  Cap  (Copyr’t):  7  sizes. 
Lengths,  12  to  24  inches. 
Any  size,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


Girl  Dolls’  Set  No.  195.— Consisting 
of  a  Coat  and  Bonnet  (Copyr’t) : 

7  sizes.  Lengths,  12  to  24  inches. 
Any  size,’  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Baby  Dolls’  Set  No.  192. — Consisting 
of  a  Short  Dress,  Petticoat  and  Sack 
(Copyr’t):  7  sizes.  Lengths,  12  to  24 
inches.  Any  size,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


Girl  Dolls’  Set 
No.  172.— Con¬ 
sisting  of  a 
French  Dress 
and  a  Jacket  (Copyr’t):  7  sizes 


Lengths,  12  to 


24  inches.  Any  size,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


$l.00TflERHOMETERSfREE 

for  30  days 
to  Consumers  of 

DUNHAM’S 

COCOANUT. 


* 

L 


flail  us  the  TRADE-HARKS  cut  from  the  FRONT 
and  BACK  of  ONE  package  DUNHAfl’S  SHRED  CO¬ 
COANUT  (any  size)  accompanied  by  20  cts.  in  stamps, 
and  we  will  send,  postpaid,  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States,  a  handsome  12 -inch  one-dollar  thermometer, 
like  this  cut,  with  no  advertising  marks,  and  WAR¬ 
RANTED  to  be  ACCURATE  and  RELIABLE. 

The  package  must  be  bought  from  a  retail  grocer, 
and  his  name  mentioned  ;  also  describe  how  you  used 
the  cocoanut,  and  state  whether  you  have  used  it 
before. 

This  offer  is  good  for  30  days  only,  and  is  made  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  greatest  possible  number  of  ways  of  using  Dunham’s  Cocoanut. 

Dunham’s  is  the  original  “  shred  ”  cocoanut.  12,000,000  packages  are  sold  annually  by  400,000 
retail  grocers,  in  10,  20  and  40  ct.  packages  only. 

Address  Premium  Dep’t,  Dunham  flanufacturing  Co.,  5,  7  &  9  James  Slip,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Dolls’  Set 
No.  201. — Consisting  of  Slip.  Skirt 
and  PinniDg-Blanket:  7  sizes. 
Lengths,  12  to  24  inches. 

Any  size,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


Boy  Dolls’  Set  No.  194. — Consisting 
of  a  Blouse,  Jacket  and  Trousers 
(Copyr’t) :  7  sizes.  Lengths,  12  to  24 
inches.  Any  size,  7d.  or  15  cents. 
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Nothing  Under  the  Sun 

will  clean  and  polish  GOLD  and  SILVER  like 

El*CTBsiHC°H 

THE  PROOF  is  yours  simply  for  the  asking. 

Send  address  for  trial  quantity  that  costs  nothing.  Fall-sized 
box ,  post-paid.  15  cents  in  stamps.  Grocers  sell  it. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  Sole  Proprietors,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Boy  Dolls’  Set  No.  128. — Norfolk  Jacket, 
Short  Trousers  and  Leggings  (Copyright): 
7  sizes.  Lengths,  12  to  24  inches. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Lady  Dolls’  Set  No.  18i. — 
Consisting  of  a  Dress  a»d 
a  Short  Empire  Coal : 

7  sizes.  Lengths,  12  to  24  ini. 
Any  size,  lOd.  or  30  cents. 


Pattern  for  a 
Jointless  Rag 
Doll  (Baby, Girl, 
Miss,  Boy  or 
Man)  (Copyr’t): 

7  sizes. 
Lengths,  12  to 
24  inches. 
Any  size,  7d.  or 
15  cents. 


Baby  Dolls’  Set  No.  202.— 
Consisting  of  a  Drees 
and  a  Cloak : 

7  sizes.  Lengths,  12  to  24  ins. 
Any  size,  7d.  or  15  cents. 


Pattern  for 
a  Jointed 
Rag  Doll 
(Copyright): 

7  sizes. 
Lengths,  12  to 
24  inches. 
Any  size,  7d.  or 
15  cents. 


170 


169 


Boy  Dolls’  Set  No.  116. — 
Short  Trousers,  Blouse  and 
Cap  (Copyright):  7  sizes. 
Lengths,  12  to  24  inches. 
Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 


140 


Pattern  for  a 
Jointed  Baby, 
Girl,  Miss,  Boy 
or  Man  Dolls’ 
Body  (Copyr’t): 
7  sizes.  Lengths 
(with  head  at¬ 
tached),  12  to  24 
inches.  Any 
size,  7d.  or 
15  cents. 


Boy  Dolls’  Set  No.  154.— Consisting  of  Sailor 
Trousers,  Blouse  and  Cap 
(Copyright):  7  sizes.  Lengths,  12  to  24  ins. 
Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 

Lady  Dolls’  Set 
No.  203.— Con¬ 
sisting  of  a 
Louis  XV. 
Jacket-Basque 
andaFive-Gored 
Skirt:  7  sizes. 
Lengths,  12  to  24 
ins.  Any  size, 
lOd.  or  20  cents. 


Costume  for  a 
Nun  Doll  No. 
141.— Cap,  Veil, 
Collar,  Head- 
Band  and  Habit 
(Copyright): 

7  sizes.  Lengths, 
12  to  24  inches. 

Any  size, 
lOd.  or  20  cts. 


Boy  Dolls’  Set  No.  180.— Middy  Costume,  Consisting  of  a 
Reefer,  Jacket,  Vest  and  Trousers  (Copyright):  7  sizes. 
Lengths,  12  to  24  inches. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 
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See  that  COLLAR  on  the 

Davidson 
Health  Nipple 

Patent  No.  48. 

That’s  what  the  baby  is  dreaming  of. 
He  has  no  colic  now  because  the  Collar 
makes  collapse  impossible. 

CDCC  We  will  send  a  sample 
■  **  &  ■  nipple  on  receipt  of  2-cent 

stamp  for  postage. 

DAVIDSON  RUBBER  CO., 

21  Milk  Street,  Boston. 


Established  40  years.  „„„„ 

120-page  Catalogue  FREE. 


ABLE 
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The  only  double  con 

TACT  LEVER  WICK  RAISER. 
CANNOT  BIND 

INTENSE  HEAT  EASILY  REGULATED 


SOLD  BY  DEALERS 


FOR  THE 
L  DEWING  ROOM 
*  + 

PORTABLE, 
.  EVER  READ/. 
k  WARM  AND 
5TEADV 
CLEAN 
HEAT 


SEND  EOK  TREE  CATALOGUE  V 
SHOWING  LULL  LINE  OF  SIZES  '  ’  -  ’ 

CLEVELAND  FOUNDRY  CQ 


73  PLATT  STREET,  CLEVELAND, O. 


Japanese  Lady  Dolls’  Set  Nurse  Dolls’  Set  No.  111. — 
No.  114.— Consisting  Dress,  Apron,  Handkerchief 

of  a  Costume:  7  sizes.  and  Cap:  7  sizes. 

Lengths,  12  to  24  inches.  Lengths,  12  to  24  inches. 
Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents.  Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cts. 
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Costume  for  Santa  Claus  Doll  No.  159.— 
Consisting  of  Coat,  Vest,  Trousers,  Leggings 
and  Cap  (Copyright):  7  sizes. 

Lengths,  12  to  24  inches. 

Any  size,  lOd.  or  20  cents. 
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E  I  am  so  glad  I  did,  for  it  cured  me.  I  am  a  well  woman  now,  and  can  do  any 
kind  of  work. 

I  want  this  published  throughout  the  land,  so  that  all  my  suffering  sisters 
may  read,  and  if  in  any  way  affected  with  female  troubles  they  may  be  in¬ 
duced  by  my  sincere  statement  to  try  this  wonderful  Vegetable  Compound 
and  be  cured. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Bamford. 
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“  I  am  a  Living 

Witness  of  the  Won¬ 
derful  and  Miraculous 
Effects  of  Lydia  E. 
Pinkham’s  V egetable 
Compound.”  ^  & 


2939  Washington  Street, 

To  All  Sick  Women :  Roxbury,  Mass.,  April  20. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  publish  the  wonderful  help  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s 
Vegetable  Compound  has  been  to  me. 

I  was  like  a  crazy  person;  could  not  eat  or  sleep;  there  was  no  rest  for 
me  day  or  night. 

Physicians  examined  me  and  said  an  operation  was  necessary.  Before 
undergoing  it,  however,  I  determined  to  try  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Compound. 


Intelligent  women  no  longer  doubt  the  value 
of  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable  Compound. 

They  openly  acknowledge  that  it  does  posi- 
tively  cure  the  multitude  of  painful  ailments 
peculiar  to  women.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 

Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Liver  Pills  and  Sanative  Wash  assist  the 

Compound  wonderfully. 

The  Lydia  E.  Pinkham  Medicine  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
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A  delicious  blending  of  pure  spices  with 
the  natural  flavor  of  the  ripe  tomato.  A 
liberal  sample  sent  for  5  two-cent  stamps. 

JOS.  CAMPBELL  PRESERVE  CO.,  Box3220  Camden,  N.J. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Christmas  Gifts  for  Everybody 
easily  and  inexpensively  made  at  home 
from  the  patterns  illustrated  in  our  W  in¬ 
ter  Holiday  Souvenir  for  1896-  97.  It 
also  contains  a  great  variety  of  matter 
relating  to  holiday  entertainments  and 
observances,  menus  for  the  Christmas  din¬ 
ner,  stories,  poems,  pieces  for  recitation, 
conundrums,  a  calendar  for  the  New  Year, 
etc.  An  eighty-page  pamphlet  in  a  hand¬ 
some  cover,  sent  anywhere  for  five  cents 
in  stamps  to  prepay  mailing  charges,  and 
to  be  had  free  at  our  offices  and  agencies. 
If  the  agent  to  whom  you  apply  should 
not  have  any  of  the  Souvenirs  in  stock,  he 
will  be  pleased  to  order  one  for  you. 

C.  D.: —  To  exterminate  red  ants,  grease 
a  plate  with  lard  and  set  it  where  these 
insects  abound.  They  prefer  lard  to  any¬ 
thing  else.  Place  a  few  sticks  around  the 
plate  for  the  ants  to  climb  up  on.  Occa¬ 
sionally  invert  the  plate  over  the  fire  and 
the  ants  will  fall  in  with  the  melting  lard. 
Reset  the  plate  and  in  a  short  time  you 
will  catch  them  all.  Powdered  borax 
sprinkled  around  the  infested  places  will 
exterminate  both  red  and  black  ants. 

L.  P. : — Plaids  are  not  generally  becom¬ 
ing  to  stout  figures.  Stripes  have  a  better 
effect.  Brilliantine  is  not  worn  at  pres¬ 
ent 
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Dresses,  $7. 


many  which  we  illustrate  in  our  Catalogue.  % 
To  every  lady  who  wishes  to  dress  well  at  a  ■€ 
moderate  cost,  we  will  mail,  free ,  our  hand-  _J 
somely  illustrated  Winter  Catalogue  of  Ladies’  | 
Suits,  Cloaks,  etc.,  together  with  more  than  ■= 
eighty  samples  of  the  materials  from  j 
which  we  make  these  garments.  We  | 
make  every  garment  to  order  and  guaran-  -f 
tee  the  perfection  of  fit,  finish  and  style,  _J 
We  pay  express  charges  to  any  part  of  | 
the  world.  Our  Catalogue  illustrates  : 
Stylish  Dresses  and  T  aikr-Made  Suits*  _j 
$7  up.  1 

I-  Separate  Skirts*  $4.50  up.  Bicycle  Suits*  $6  up.  Jaunty  Capes*  $3  up.  -f 
Nobby  Jackets*  $3.50  up.  Fur  Capes*  $6  up.  Plush  Capes*  $7. 

We  also  make  finer  garments  and  send  samples  of  all  grades.  Write  to-day;  you  J 
W  will  get  Catalogue  and  samples  by  return  mail.  *  I 

5-  Our  customers  frequently  ask  if  we  will  send  our  Catalogue  and  samples  to  their  -= 

j?  friends.  We  will,  with  pleasure.  J 

f-  THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO.*  152  and  154  "West  23rd  Street*  New  York.  1 

SillllnMllllHlllllmilllllllnllllllliillllllllilllllllMlllllllnllllllliilllllll»»lllllliillllllliilllll . lllllnlllll  Hi  Mill  Nil  illlll  Ill'll  llllmjllill'till  ill  III  illlll  Hi, Illlllliillllllliillllllli'lllllllJilllllllnlllfi^ 


LOTS  OF  EGGS 


when  hens  are  fed  green 
cut  bone,  cut  by  the 
Improved  *96 

MANN’S 

CREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

the  standard  of  the  world.  12 
sizes.  $5  and  up.  C.  O.  D.  or 
On  Trial.  Cat’l’g free  if  you 
name  this  paper. 

r.  W.  HAMM  CO.,  Milford,  Mass. 


FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

_  No  Attorney’s  fee  until 

|  patent  is  allowed.  Write  for“lnventor’sGuide.” 


PATENTS 


This  Ad.  Appears  Only  Three  Times  in  Succession. 

All  DUCIIIAAT1CM  can  be  PERMANENTLY 
ALL  ItllEUiTIA  I  IdlH  CURED!  Where  science 
and  all  medical  skill  has  failed,  CONDENSED 
PHOSPHORUS  WATER  has  proved  a  Permanent 
Cure.  One  32  ounce  bottle  is  sufficient  to  cure  any 
ordinary  cases  of  Dyspepsia,  Kidney  and  Liver 
troubles  and  Its  blood  purifying  qualities  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  pure  and  natural  complexion.  Price  per  32  oz. 
bottle  $7.50,  and  costs  only  16  CENTS  per  day.  It  Is 
only  sold  by  me  direct,  or  authorized  agents : 

C.  C.  Margerum,  17  Broad  St.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  agent. 
E.  W.  Reed,  23  East  10th  Street,  Erie,  Pa.,  agent. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Richmond,  Kingsville,  Ohio,  agent. 
Frank  Marzluff,  17  Paint  St.,  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  agent. 
For  circulars  send  to  agents  nearest  or  to 

JOHN  HOERR,  Sole  Manfr.,  1312  Chouteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CLAIRVOYANCE  Sn&pSSfe 

now  your  name,  age,  sex,  lock  of  hair  and  2  stamps 
for  diagnosis  of  disease.  Address,  DR.  D.  HINKLY , 
X  31,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


♦ 

J 

i 


300  GIRLS 
HAVE  BEEN 
EDUCATED  FREE 

And  we  are  willing  to 
educate  300  more  girls, 
or  young  men.  Sex 
makes  no  difference,  nor 
where  you  want  to  go,  nor 
what  you  want  to  study. 
The  offer  is  free,  and  the 
same  for  everybody.  No 
chance  element. 


♦  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  ♦ 

|  Philadelphia  | 


! 

I 
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Boned  and 
Pitted 


THE  IDEAL 
DRESS  WAIST  LINING. 


BEADY 

MADE 


Patented.  WHAT  IT  DOES. 

It  fits  perfectly.  It  saves  the 
buying  of  silesla,  cambric, 
collar,  bones,  casing  and  pat¬ 
tern.  It  saves  the  trouble 
of  drafting,  cutting,  boning, 
sewing  and  fitting.  It  pre¬ 
vents  all  chance  of  a  misfit. 
Made  of  first-quality  silesla  In 
white,  light  and  dark  gray 
and  double-faced  black.  Sizes, 
30  to  46  bust.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  keep  it,  send  75 
cents,  stating  bust  measure 
(and  whether  long  or  short 
waist),  and  we  will  send  one, 
charges  prepaid.  Money  re¬ 
funded,  If  desired. 

Circular  FREE. 


IDEAL  LINING  CO.,  14  South  3d  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA*  PA. 


Ingalls’  Fancy  Work  Book 

for  1897,  Over  100  Illustrations.  Latest  tilings  In 
Fancy  Work.  Price  10  Cents.  Send  us  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  5  Ladies  who  do  Fancy  Work  or  Painting, 
and  one  2-cent  stamp,  and  we  will  send  you  Free  our 
1897  f  ancy  Work  Book,  * 

A  “YARD  OF  POPPIES” 

In  all  their  beautiful  colors,  and  our  Catalog  of 
Colored  and  Pastel  Studies,  all  for  10  Cents. 

STAMPING  OUTFIT. 

Latest  designs.  Delft  and  Jewel  patterns,  Alpha¬ 
bet,  Stamping  Tablet,  Catalog  of  Patterns,  Instructions 
for  Stamping,  etc.  Price  only  20  Cents.  50  of  Briggs’ 
Transfer  Patterns  for  10  cents.  Table  Mat  6  cents. 
Ingalls’  Home  Catalogue  for  2  cent  stamp.  ALL  in 
this  advertisement  for  36  cents. 

Address,  J.  F.  INGALLS,  Lynn,  Mass.,  Box  D. 

MINUTES 
OF  YOUR 
TIME 

used  in  OUR  interest  will  secure 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE 
THIS  GOLD  WATCH, 

Lady’s  or  Gent’s,  Waltham  or  Elgin 
movement.  Send  at  once  your  name 
and  address  to  G.  A.  FOLSOM 
Sc  CO.,  192  Hanover  Street,  Boston, 

Mass. 


60 


a  .  ■  The  African  Kola  Plant, 

£AQTVB  discovered  in  Congo,  West 

%■  ■  ■  ■  Africa,  is  Nature’s  Sure 

Cure  for  Asthma.  Cure  Guaranteed  or  No 
Pay.  Export  Office,  1164  Broadway,  New  York. 
For  Large  Trial  Case,  FBEE  by  Mail,  address 
SOLA  IMPORTING  CO.,  132  VineSt... Cincinnati, Ohio. 


new  ■YobjsS 

SANfR«NC)S< 


CHICAGO. 

MONTRERL. 


THE  DELINEATOR. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Inquirer  : — A  lady  always  precedes  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  walking  up  or  down  a  church  aisle. 

A  Subscriber: — It  is  the  duty  of  a  tenant 
to  leave  a  house  in  precisely  the  same  order  as 
when  it  was  rented. 

Subscriber: — We  cannot  supply  personal 
addresses.  Send  us  a  self-addressed  envelope, 
repeating  your  question,  and  we  will  answer 
by  mail. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  G-.:—  We  do  not  think  you  can 
satisfactorily  remodel  your  skirt  by  any  of  the 
new  patterns,  and  would  advise  trimming  off 
that  part  of  the  lower  edge  where  it  has  sagged. 

Kansas  City: — We  sympathize  with  you  in 
your  present  condition  and  would  suggest  ad¬ 
vertising  for  a  position  in  a  household  where 
sewing  would  be  one  of  the  chief  duties. 

Marguerite: — Add  a  lump  of  alum  to  a  pint 
of  the  walnut  stain,  to  set  the  color. 

Unknown  : — A  preparation  said  to  strengthen 
the  hair  is  made  of  one  drachm  of  bi-carbonate 
of  soda  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  distilled 
water.  Rub  this  into  the  roots  of  the  hair, 
alternating  the  applications  with  castor  oil 
thinned  with  alcohol. 

Mrs.  Parker: — In  this  issue  of  The  Delin¬ 
eator  there  are  a  number  of  pretty  holiday 
presents  advertised  by  Watson  &  Drescher,  No. 
265  Greene  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FACTO  Ri E5  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS.  US:A. 

BOOKLET  "TlMELY  Su&O-ESTl  ONS  ”  5  £\i  0  FOR  it. 

'  fftt  IF  YOU'MCNTlON  THIS  MAGAZINE. 


The  DECEMBER  and  CHRISTMAS  SUPERB  DOUBLE  NUMBER  of 

The  Young  Ladies’  Joubj4AL, 

THE  QUEEN  OF  FASHION  JOURNALS, 

NOW  READY, 

is  replete  with  Its  usual  profusion  of  seasonable  entertainment,  lnelud 
Ing  Christmas  stories,  by  favorite  authors,  and  numerous  pictures. 

There  is  the  splendid  Album  of  Colored  Fashion  Plates  of  Ball  and 
Party  Dresses ;  the  Gigantic  Supplement  of  Winter  Costumes ;  a  Colored 
Sheet  of  Designs  ;  a  supplement  of  Christmas  Amuse¬ 
ments  ;  a  supplement  of  Useful  andOrna  .lental  Fancy- 
Work,  with  Illustrations,  &c.:  a  supplement  of  Music ; 
and  It  also  contains  two  handsome  presentation  plates 

...  .  ....  Afe 

i  specially  designed' 

wrapper.  No  lady  wishing  to  see  the  very  latest  Cor¬ 
rect  Winter  Paris  Fashions  should  fall  to  secure  this 
double  part  of  The  Young  ladies’  Journal.  Price  60 
cents,  including  all  the  Supplements.  Yearly  $4.00, 
postpaid.  Of  all  Newsdealers  and 

The  International  News  Company,  83  and  85  Duane  Street,  one  door  east  of  Broadway,  Newl 

Subscriptions  received  for  any  Periodical,  Foreign  or  Domestic. 

HAIR  ON  THE  FACE,  NECK,  ARMS  OR  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PERSON 

QUICKLY  DISSOLVED  AND  REMOVED  WITH  THE  NEW  SOLUTION 

*  AOP6H6 i 


AND 


THE 

* 


GROWTH  FOREVER  DESTROYED  WITHOUT  THE  SLIGHTEST  *  * 

*  INJURY  OR  DISCOLORATION  OF  THE  MOST  DELICATE  SKIN. 


Discovered  by  Accident.— la  Compounding,  an  incomplete  mixture  was  accidentally 

spilled  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the  hair  was 
completely  removed.  We  purchased  the  new  discovery  and  named  it  MODENE.  It  is  perfectly 
pure,  free  from  all  injurious  substances,  and  so  simple  any  one  can  use  it.  It  acts  mildly  but 
surely,  and  you  will  be  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  results.  Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the 
hair  disappears  as  if  by  magic.  It  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  any  other  preparation  ever  used 
for  a -like  purpose,  and  no  scientific  discovery  ever  attained  such  wonderful  results.  IT  CAN 
NOT  FAIL.  If  the  growth  be  light,  one  application  will  remove  it  permanently;  the  heavy 
growth  such  as  the  beard  or  hair  on  moles  may  require  two  or  more  applications  before  all  tho 
roots  are  destroyed,  although  all  hair  will  be  removed  at  each  application,  and  without  slightest 
injury  orunpleasant  feeling  when  applied  or  ever  afterward,  modknk  bupkbckdks  BLaCTKOLrsiaL 
- Recommended  by  all  who  haue  tested  its  merits — Used  by  people  of  refinement. 

Gentlemen  who  do  not  appreciate  nature's  gift  of  a  beard,  will  find  a  priceless  boon  in  Madene, 
which  does  away  with  shaving.  It  dissolves  and  destroys  the  life  principle  of  the  hair,  thereby 
rendering  its  future  growth  an  utter  impossibility,  and  i3  guaranteed  to  be  as  harmless  as  water 
to  the  skin.  Young  persons  who  find  an  embarrassing  growth  of  hair  coming,  should  use  Modene 
to  destroy  its  growth.  Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing  cases,  postage  paid,  (securely 
sealed  from  observation)  on  receiptof  price,  #1.00  per  bottle.  Send  money  by  letter,  with  your 
full  address  written  plainly.  (CT'Correspondeace  sacredly  private.  Postage  stamps  received  the 
same  as  cash,  (always  msntion  your  county  and  this  r  apkk.)  Cut  this  advertisement  out. 

MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  0.?  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Hair  Preparations. 

You  o an  register  your  letter  at  any  Post-office  to  insure  its  safe  deliuerf. 


LOCAL  AND 
GENERAL  AGENTS 
WANTED. 


We  Offer  $1,000  FOK  FAILURE  OR  THE  SLIGHTEST  INJURY.  C7*  EVERY  BOTTLE  GUARANTEE®. 


Special  to  Readers  of  The  Delineator. 

Send  this  “ad.”  and  10c. 
in  stamps  and  we  will 
mail  you  34  lb.  of  any 
kind  of  Tea  you  may  se¬ 
lect.  The  best  imported. 
Good  Teas  and  Coffees, 
25c.  per  lb.  We  will  send 
5  lbs.  Of  FINE  FAMILY 
TEAS  on  receipt  of  this 
“ad.”  and  $2.00,  This  is 
a  special  offer. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


I  give  any  lady  1  dozen  Tea-Spoons,  heavy  silver 
plated,  solid  silver  pattern,  warranted  to  wear,  for 
disposing  of  I  dozen  boxes  Hawley’s  Corn  Salve 
among  friends  at  25c  a  box.  (Cure  warranted).  Simply 
send  your  name,  I  mail  yon  Salve.  When  sold  send  the 
money  and  I  will  mail  yon  the  dozen  artistic  Spoons,  I 
take  Salve  back  if  yon  can’t  sell.  I  run  all  risk. 

O.  D.  HAWLEY,  Chemist,  BERL.IN,  WIS. 
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U^J  A  Careful  Physician 
JL  prescribes  *|. 
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at  the  critical  time  in  the 
young  girl’s  life. 

WHY? 

Because  it  is  sedative  to  the 
the  nerves.  Because  it  gives 
sound  and  refreshing  sleep. 
Because  it  induces  bright, 
hopeful  feelings.  Because 
it  strengthens  while  it 
soothes,  braces  while  it 
tones,  feeds  while  it  warms, 
and  brings  forward  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  nature  with  ease, 
freedom  and  celerity. 

At  Druggists. 
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ALL 

IN  THE  ™ 
HOUSEHOLD  n||^|  ' 

\)'\]/  Find  it  not  only 

easy  but  economical  Almlu  Ip 
to  use  the  true-to-color 

DIAMOND 


m 


DYES 

One  ten-cent  package  saves  the 
cost  ol  a  new  gown,  ior  it  makes 
an  old  dress  look  like  new. 
Sold  everywhere,  1  Oc.  a  pkg. 
Direction  book  and  40  samples 
of  colored  cloth,  free. 

Wells, 

Richardson  &  Co. 

Burlington 

m  Tt- 


0>  --  •<> 
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CHARMANT 


»» 


Mill  Wonder  Sals  aid  Soap 

will  positively  cure  all  face  blemish¬ 
es,  blackheads,  pimples  or  blotches 
of  every  character,  rendering  the 
skin  soft  and  velvety.  Unsurpassed 
for  Eczema  and  kindred  troubles, 
checking  irritation,  without  harmful 
results.  IS  COMPOSED  OF 
BALSAM  AND  HERBS,  AND 
WARRANTED  HARMLESS.  MONEY  RE¬ 
FUNDED  IF  RESULTS  ARE  NOT  AS  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED.  This  is  no  patent  medicine,  but  com¬ 
prises  a  salve  and  soap  that  have  been  used  in  Turkey 
for  thousands  of  years  and  are  now  imported  solely  by 
us.  Can  furnish  unquestionable  testimonials  from 
physicians  of  integrity  of  N.  Y.  City,  as  to  their  healing 
and  beautifying  properties.  Price  $1.00  each  for  Soap 
and  Salve,  or  $2.00  for  both.  Sent  by  mail  in  plain 
wrappers  on  receipt  of  price. 

Turkish  Balm  Co.,  19  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Refuse  Substitutes. 

Hours  from  11  A.  M  to  4  P.  M. 


Samples  mailed 
Sj>3Bj  a  roll,  8  yds, 
1*32-34 . . 


ee.  Prices  from  234c.  to 
KAYSER  &  ALLMAN, 
Market  St.,  418  Arch  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE  DELINEATOR. 


SAVE 

MONEY. 


FREE!  FREE! 


Send  for  our  new  1896  Cat* 
alogue,  illuetrated  in  colors, 
containing  full  descriptions  of 
all  our  Pianos  and  Organs. 
REMEMBER  we  are  the  only 

_ firm  of  actual  manufacturers 

selling  exclusively  to  the  general  public  direct,  at  factory  cost— the  only  firm  where  you  get  the 
Real  Exact  Value  for  your  money*.  There  are  no  Agents’,  Dealers’  or  Middlemen’s  profits 

added.  CASH  or  Oil  EASY  PAYMENTS,, 

to  suit  your  circumstances.  Pianos  and 
your  own  home  under  our  special  warrant 
quired  in  advance.  Safe  delivery  to  pur- 
liEFEKEH  (  ES: — Our  bank,  your  bank, 
any  bank,  the  editor  of  this  paper,  or  any  of 
the  multitude  of  patrons  who  have  purchased' 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  instruments  from 
us  during  the  past  35  years.  Our  new  book 
“The  Heart  of  the  People,”  containing  a 
thousand  recent  references,  sent  free.  Don’t 
fall  to  write  at  once  to 


Organs  shipped  on  thirty  days’  trial  in 
for  twenty-five  years.  No  money  re- 
chaser  guaranteed. 

TERMS:  No  Satisfaction.  No-Pay, 


SOTii, — As  »n  advertisement  we  will  sell  to  the 
first  purchaser  in  a  place  one  of  our  fine  PIANOS, 
specially  fitted  and  finished  for  only  $1  SO, 
or  one  of  our  latest  PARLOR  ORCrANS  for  $25. 
Alt  Eatras  for  each  instrument  FREE. 

EM  AIiUSHEU  85  YEARS. 


CORNISH  &  CO.,  Piano  and  Organ  Makers  Washington,  N.  J. 


5th  YEAR 


Jwe  have  sold  these  rugs. 
iThey  are  5R>  feet  long  by  33 
finches  wide.  Colors:  white, 
„  .  ,  -J  light  gray  and  dark  gray. 

Slop  a  lar^e  ■Si  They  have  long  silky  fur  and 
w  =  '-5  are  comfortable,  luxurious 

I  and  elegant,.  We  also  have 
jthe  most  beautiful  Glossy 
jltluck  Fur  Xtng,  same  size, 
| for  $>3.00.  Your  money 
jback  if  not  satisfied,  Illus- 
jtrated  Carpet  and  Curtain 
(catalogue  free. 

The  Krnuss, 

Butler  A  Benham  Co., 

Columbus,  O. 


Cures  While  You  Sleep 
WHOOPING  COUGH,  ASTHMA, 
CATARRH,  CROUP. 

Cresolene  when  vaporized  in  the  sick  room  will  give  immediate  re¬ 
lief.  Its  curative  powers  are  wonderful,  at  the  same  time  preventing 
the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  by  acting  as  a  powerful  disinfectant, 
harmless  to  the  youngest  child.  Descriptive  booklet  with  testimonials 

free.  Vapo-Cresolene  Co.,  69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


DEAFNESS 

and  Head  Noises  relived  by  using 

Wilson’s  Common  Sense  Ear  Drums. 

New  scientific  invention  ; different  from 
all  other  devices.  The  only  safe,  simple, 
comfortable  and  invisible  Ear  Drum  in 
the  world.  Helps  where  medical  skill 
fails.  No  wire  or  string  attachment. 
Write  for  pamphlet. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO., 

117  Trust  Building,  Louisville,  Ky, 

1122  Broadway,  [Room  133]  New  Y ork. 


BABY  WARDROBE  PATTERNS. 

PATTERNS  fop  »«  different 
articles— long  clothes  with  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  making,  showing  necessary 
material,  etc.,  sent  post-paid  for  only 
SSS  cents.  A  pamphlet  “  Know¬ 
ledge  for  Expectant  Mothers  ” 
and  a  copy  of  my  paper  True  Mol  k- 
erhood  sent  free  with  every  order. 

pS- -  ^  Send  silver  or  stamps.  Address 

MRS.C,  Li.  ATSMA,  Bayonne,  New  Jersey. 

A  WEEKmand!e 

We  want  agents  to  introduce  our 
PERUVIAN  SILVER  GOODS, 
Knives,  Forks,  Spoons,  etc.  A  new 
metal  equal  in  appearance  to  Coin 
Silver,  and  wearing  better.  SOLID 
metal  throughout,  »o  plating  to  wear  off,  and  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  THIRTY  YEARS.  Engraved  with  Beautiful 
Initial  Letters  Free.  All  Express  charges  paid.  Write 
for  free  circulars, or  send  50c.  for  6  Spoons  with  Initial. 
Dep’t27,  Hartford  Silverware  Co.  Hartford, Ct. 


$25. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

F.  K.  M.  A.: — You  may  ask  a  man  to  repeat 
his  visit  unless  he  is  a  regular  caller  at  the 
house,  in  which  case  it  is  unnecessary. 

Dolly: — You  failed  to  enclose  the  samples, 
so  we  can  give  you  no  information  about  your 
gowns. 

Everybody’s  Darling: — See  the  list  of  gifts 
suitable  for  a  gentleman  given  to  “  Sister”  else¬ 
where  in  these  columns. 

Queen  : — A  gentleman  may  ask  permission 
to  call  upon  you,  or  you  may  invite  him,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances. 

Leona: — Make  up  your  Winter  gown  by 
basque  pattern  No.  8651  and  skirt  pattern  No. 
8672,  which  cost  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents  each,  and 
are  illustrated  in  The  Delineator  for  October. 
Jackets  and  capes  will  be  equally  fashionable, 
the  choice  of  either  being  simply  a  question  of 
taste. 

Miss  Flo: — Clean  furs  as  follows:  Strip  the 
fur  articles  of  their  stuffing  and  binding,  and 
lay  them  as  flat  as  possible.  They  must  then 
be  subjected  to  a  very  brisk  brushing  with  a 
stiff  clothes  brush,  after  which  any  moth-eaten 
parts  must  be  cut  out  and  neatly  replaced  by 
new  bits  of  fur  to  match. 

Miss  Alice: — A  mixture  of  alcohol  and  highly 
rectified  benzine  is  excellent  fdr  cleaning  ribbons 
and  silks.  It  is  applied  with  a  clean  sponge. 
Creased  ribbons  may  be  restored  by  laying  them 
flat  upon  a  board,  and  with  a  clean  sponge 
dampening  them  evenly  all  over.  Then  roll 
them  smoothly  and  tightly  on  a  ribbon  block 
of  greater  breadth  than  the  ribbon  and  let  them 
remain  until  dry.  Afterward  transfer  to  a  clean 
dry  block,  then  wrap  in  brown  paper  and  keep 
until  wanted. 


LAUGHING  CAMERA.  IOC. 

The  latest  invention  In  Cameras.  You  look 
through  the  lens  and  your  stout  friends  will  look 
like  living  skeletons,  your  thin  friends  like  Dime 
Museum  fat  men,  horses  like  giraffes  and  in  fact 
everything  appears  as  though  you  were  living  in 
another  world.  Each  camera  contains  two  strong 
lenses  in  neatly  finished  leatherette  case.  The  lat¬ 
est  mirth-maker  on  the  market;  creates  bush¬ 
els  of  sport.  Catalogue  of  1.000  novelties 
and  sample  camera  10c.,  3  for  25c.,  12  tor 
90c.  mailed  postpaid.  Agents  wanted. 

ROBT..  H.  INGERSOLL  A  BRO..  ..  wI 

Dept*  No.  18.  65  Cortlandt  St. ,  fi,  Y«  M  Y  ! 


OH  MY!! 


e— EUREKA  TAPES. 

. "" ' ' '  " ' 1  1 1 "  "  Our  New  Low-Priced  Durable  and  Accurate  Tape-Measures. 

WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY  I  NOTE  THE  PRICES  ! 

No.  Each  60  inches  long,  and  numbered  both  sides  in  inches. 

1,  Linen,  Stitched, . . . Each,  5c.  PerDoz.  40c. 

2,  Super-Linen,  Wide,  Stitched, .  10c.  60c. 

3,  Satteen,  Sewed, . .  15c.  $1.50 

4,  Super-Satteen,  Sewed,. .  20c.  2.00 

5,  Super-Satteen,  Wide,  Sewed, .  25c.  2.50 

Order  by  Numbers,  Cash  to  accompany  all  orders.  Tapes  ordered  at  the 
retail  rates  will  be  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  to  any  Address  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Newfoundland  or  Mexico.  When  ordered  at  Dozen  rates,  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  must  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering,  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per 
dozen.  Rates  by  the  Gross  furnished  on  application.  We  cannot  allow  dozen 
rates  on  less  than  half  a  dozen  of  any  style  ordered  at  one  time,  nor  gross 
rates  on  less  than  half  a  gross. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited),  7  to  17  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 


Gold 


GIVEN 

AWAY 


AND  over  1,000  other  valuable  and  handsome  gifts  free  of  all  cost  to 
you,  excepting  your  time  and  stamps  in  writing  to  us.  ."end  10c.  for 
sample  copv  of  the  handsomest  illustrated  musical  and  literary  maga¬ 
zine  published  ($2.00  worth  of  music  in  every  number),  with  list  of 
presents  from  which  to  make  your  selection.  A  handsome  present  with 
every  subscription.  We  mean  business;  we  want  subscribers,  and  this 
is  how  we  are  going  to  get  them.  Notice — For  a  limited  term  only  we 
will  make  the  following  offer;  If  you  will  6end  us  ten  2c.  stamps,  we 
will  mail  you  the  magazine  three  months  and  a  copy  of  either  of  these 
popular  songs:  ‘‘The  Sidewalks  of  New  York”  or  “Just  Tell  Them 
That  You  Saw  Me,”  oosting  40c.  each  at  any  music  store  ;  or  if  you 
will  send  us  twenty  2c.  stamps,  we  will  mail  you  both  songs  and  the 
magazine  for  six  months.  This  offer  good  only  till  December  25th. 
Money  cheerfully  refunded  If  not  satisfactory.  EV’RY  MONTH, 
Room  26,4  East  20th  Street,  New  York.  Reference;  Any  Express 
Company,  Mercantile  Agency,  or  Music  Dealer  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada. 

CURLING  FUN  ! 


No  more  burnt  fingers 
or  hair.  No  heat  or  moisture  required 

Rushforth  Hair  Curling  Pins, 

the  common  sense  curlers,  are  what  you  want; 
Set  of  6  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  ;  6  sets  for  75  cents. 
Big  inducements  to  good  agents.  Terms  and  samples  4c. 

THE  RUSHFORTH  PIN  COMPANY,  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


TO  BALD  HEADS 

We  will  mail  on  applica¬ 
tion, free  information  how 
to  grow  hair  upon  a  bald 
head,  stop  falling  hair 
and  remove  scalp  diseases. 
Address, 

Altenheim  Med.  Dispensary, 

127  East  Third  Street, 
Cincinnati,  O. 


Rippin® 

Knife. 


TV/TADE  with  Two  Solid  Steel 
1T-L  Blades,  one  "  Ripper  ”  and 
one  “  Pen  ”  Blade.  The  Blades  are  full  pol¬ 
ished  and  well  tempered,  and  the  handle 
is  three  inches  long  and  of  celluloid  shell. 
No  lady’s  work-basket  should  be  without  this  knife. 

Order  by  Number,  Cash  with  Order.  Ordered  at  the 
retail  rate,  this  Knife  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  to  any 
Address  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland 
or  Mexico.  When  ordered  at  the  dozen  rate,  trans¬ 
portation  charges  must  be  paid  by  ihe  party  ordering, 
at  the  rate  specified.  If  the  party  ordering  desires  the 
package  registered,  8  cents  extra  should  be  sent  with 
the  order.  We  cannot  allow  dozen  rates  on  less  than 
half  a  dozen  ordered  at  one  time,  nor  gross  rates  on 
less  than  half  a  gross. 

NO-  30.-“  RAPID”  RIPPING  KNIFE. 

25  Cents  per  Knife ;  $2.00  per  Dozen  Knives  ;  $21.00 
per  Gross.  Postage  per  Dozen  Knives,  15  Cents. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited), 

7  to  17  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 


Durkees 


E.  R.  DURKEE  &  CO., 

Condiments  of  Every  Description. 


Guaranteed 


Spices,  riustard,  Extracts,  Salad  Dressing, 
Sauces,  Herbs,  Celery  Salt,  Oils  and  Essences. 

bach  and  every  article  of  the  choicest  kind,  full 
weight  and  of  full  strength  and  flavor.  Gold 
Medals  and  Diplomas  awarded  at  Columbian 
Exposition  to  each  article  exhibited  for  Su¬ 
periority  to  all  others.  These  articles  cannot 
be  excelled,  and  we  challenge  comparison  with 
any  goods  sold. 

E.  R.  DURKEE  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Embroidery  Silk 

HALF  PRICE.  _c 

$  1  worth  for  40 

Ounce  package  "Waste 
Silk  (assorted  col¬ 
ors)  sent  postpaid 
for  40  cents.  All 
good  silk  and 
good  colors.  100 
crazy  stitches  in 
each  package.  With 
an  order  for  S  ounces 
we  give  one  extra 
ounce  FREE. 


One-half 
oz.  package 
25  cts. 

THE  BRAINERD  &  ARMSTRONG  SILK  C0.f 

_ 5  Union  Street,  New  London,  Conn. 
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SILVERWARE  FREE. To  “ 


our  wonderful 


MIISTERAXj  LAIVIiP  WICK ! 

Which  needs  no  trimming,  gives  a 

LIGHT  EQUAL  TO  CUYS ! 
No  smell  or  smoke;  never  burns  out.  Three  sample. 
lOcts.,  and  choice  of  beautiful  Engraved  Sil¬ 
ver-Plated  Butter  Knife  or  Sugar  Spoon 
Free;  dozen  Wicks,  assorted  25cts.,  both  Butter 
Knife  and  Sugar  Spoon  with  Wicks,  Free.  The 
silverware  is  an  actualloss  to  us,  just  to  advertise 
our  Wicks  and  we  cannot  afford  to  send  twice  to 
the  same  person.  Agents  make  money  selling 
these  Wicks.i  Try  It.  f 

STAINER  &  CO.,  PROVIDENCE,  B.  U 


FREE! 


We  direct  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  following  re¬ 
markable  statements : 


Had  Catarrh  ever  since  I  can  remember,  often 
avoided  company  on  account  of  the  offensive 
discharge,  hawking  and  spitting;  throat  was 
dry  and  sore,  the  least  change  in  the  weather 
gave  me  cold ;  dull  pain  over  my  eyes  caused 
a  stupid  and  drowsy  feeling;  ears  began  to 
ring  and  in  a  short  time  my  hearing  failed  and 
grew  worse  until  I  became  so  deaf  I  could  not 
hear  one  talk  unless  they  were  close  to  me  and 
spoke  very  loud.  Have  used  Aerial  Medication 
eight  weeks,  hearing  is  fully  restored,  roaring 
and  pain  gone,  and  Catarrh  is  entirely  cured. 
I  do  not  see  why  any  one  should  suffer  from 
Catarrh  or  deafness  when  there  is  such  a  good 
cure  as  this. 

Miss  Carrie  Bowers,  Rouseville,  Pa. 

“Whereas  I  was  deaf,  now  I  hear.” 

At  the  age  of  69,  after 
having  suffered  from  Ca¬ 
tarrhal  Deafness  20  years, 
am  truly  thankful  to  state 
that  I  am  entirely  cured  by 
Aerial  Medication ;  my  hear¬ 
ing,  which  had  become  so 
bad  that  I  could  not  hear  a 
watch  tick,  or  conversation, 
is  fully  restored.  I  will  verify 
William  Ritchie, 

Derby  Center,  Vt. 


this  statement. 


A  Doaf  Man’s  Slats. 

I  was  almost  totally  deaf 
25  years;  could  not  hear  a 
steam  whistle;  had  to  carry  a 
slate  so  that  people  could 
“talk”  to  me.  In  one  week 
after  commencing  Aerial  Medi¬ 
cation,  surprised  my  friends 
by  discarding  the  slate.  I 
steadily  improved,  and  now 
can  hear  the  slightest  noise 
and  can  understand  conversation  and  public 
speaking  perfectly. 

Edw.  B.  Williams,  Load,  S.  D. 


Dsaf  Forty  Years. 

Am  58  years  old,  had  ca¬ 
tarrh  in  a  very  bad  form  40 
years,  which  greatly  affected 
my  eyes,  almost  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  my  hearing,  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  house  a  great 
portion  of  the  time,  and 
coughed  almost  continually. 
Used  Aerial  Medication  in 
’94,  which  fully  restored  my 
hearing;  my  eyes  are  well  and  1  am  entirely 
cured  of  catarrh;  can  work,  and  feel  better 
than  I  have  for  forty  years. 

John  Garris,  Flatbrookville,  N.  J. 

Medicine  for  3  Months’  Treatment  Free. 

To  introduce  this  treatment  and  prove  beyond 
doubt  that  Aerial  Medication  will  cure  Deaf¬ 
ness,  Catarrh,  Throat  and  Lung  Diseases,  I  will, 
for  a  short  time,  send  Medicines  for  three 
months’  treatment  free.  Address, 

J.  H.  Moore,  M.  D.,  Dept.  A.  I.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

A  Subscriber: — The  styles  of  hair  dressing 
shown  in  “  Modish  Coiffures  and  Combs,”  which 
appeared  in  The  Delineator  for  May,  are  still 
fashionable.  Parted  hair  is  not  as  stylish  as 
formerly,  but  the  Pompadour  is  still  in  vogue. 

Rowena: — A  good  unguent  for  redness  of  the 
nose  is  made  as  follows:  Dissolve  in  a  cupful  of 
water  set  in  hot  water  one  ounce  of  sweet  oil 
and  a  piece  of  white  beeswax  about  an  inch 
in  diameter.  When  the  ingredients  are  thor¬ 
oughly  blended  and  while  the  mixture  is  still 
warm,  spread  it  rapidly  on  a  mask  of  white  kid ; 
as  it  cools  it  forms  a  waxy  covering.  This  mask 
should  be  worn  at  night. 

A  Yankee  Girl: — Charles  Dickens’  Pickwick 
Papers  were  published  collectively  in  1831. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Dickens  had  begun  Oliver  Twist 
in  Bentley’s  Miscellany;  it  was  published  in 
book  form  in  1838.  It  exposes  the  abuse  of  the 
poor-house  system  and  the  training  of  boys  to 
crime.  There  is  a  published  key  to  the  char¬ 
acters  and  principal  incidents  in  the  works  of 
Dickens;  it  includes  information  respecting  the 
date,  origin  and  basis  of  all  Dickens’  works. 

Glenwood:  —  You  can  purchase  prepared 
walnut  stain  at  any  drug  store,  and  you  will 
find  it  more  satisfactorv  than  that  made  at 
home  from  hulls.  However,  if  you  wish  to 
make  some,  simply  boil  in  a  little  water  the 
hulls  of  green  walnuts. 


ABSOLUTELY 
NECESSARY 

for  cutting  but¬ 
ton  holes  perfect 
And  accurate. 

Cuts  all  slr.es, 
without  tearing 
cloth.  Very  sim¬ 
ple- and  durable- 

AGENTS  tSSU! 

»1MD  r on  TCRMS. 


IDEAL  BUTTON  HOLE  GUTTER 


ITERT 


LADY 

wants  and  needs 
one, regular  price 
5oets.,  will  mail 
sample  free  on 
receipt  of  35  cts. 
in  stamps, 
dally  showing  Cutter  to  friends, 
(deal  Buttonhole  Cutter  Co..  «i  An.  Chicago. 


A  GIFT  AT  THE  PRICE! 

Having  recently  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  watches 
from  a  bankrupt  firm,  consisting  of  solid  gold,  silver  and 
gold-filled  cases,  we  shall  offer  a  portion  of  the  entire  lot 
at  prices  never  before  heard  of  in  the  Watch  trade. 
Among  the  stock  are  8,780  AMERICAN  STYLE 
WATCHES,  in  14k  SOLID  GOLD-FILLED  CASES 
which  we  shall  sell  singly  or  by  the  dozen  to  pri¬ 
vate  parties  or  the  trade,  at  the  unheard-of  LOW 
PRICE  of  $3.98  EACH.  Each  and  every  watch  is 
guaranteed  a  perfect  timekeeper,  and  each  watch 
is  accompanied  with  our  written  guarantee  for  20 
Think  of  it  l  A  genuine  American  Style 
watch,  in  solid  gold-filled  cases,  and 
guaranteed  for  20  YEARS,  for  $3.98.  Those 
wanting  a  first-class,  reliable  time-keeper,  at 
about  one-third  retail  price,  should  order  at  once. 
Watch  speculators  can  make  money  by  buying  by 
the  dozen  to  sell.  All  are  elegantly  finished,  and 
guaranteed  perfectly  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 
Cut  this  out  and  send  to  us  and  we  will  send  a 
watch  to  you  C.  0.  D.,  subject  to  examination,  by 
express.  If  found  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  ex¬ 
actly  as  represented,  pay  $3.98  and  it  is  yours,  otherwise  you  do  not  pay 
one  cent.  Can  we  make  you  a  fairer  offer?  Be  sure  to  mention  whether 
you  want  ladies’  or  gent’s  size  watch.  Price  $42.00  per  dozen.  Address, 
SAFE  WATCH  CO.,  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


CO 


omeStudy 

SHORTHAND 

and  our  Instruct¬ 
ion  BY  MAIL 
will  prepare 

Young  Women  and  Men 

to  occupy  positions  of  trust.  We  also  instruct  InBook- 
keepingr,  Penmanship,  Commercial  Law, 
etc.  Dy  same  method,  fitting  young  and  middle  aged 
people  for  success  in  any  department  of  business  life. 
It  is  at  once  the  most  inexpensive  and  thorough 
method  of  securing  a  practical  business  education. 
Trial  lesson  10c.  Interesting  Catalogue  free.  Address 

BRYANT  &  STRATTON  COLLEGE, 

NO.  A-20  COLLEGE  BLDG.,  BUFFALO, N.  Y. 


Shaughnessy  Bros., 


All  for  $4.00 

Delivered  at  anvpnpp 
Express  or  Post-or-  hllhli 
fice  in  this  country  I  III.L 
Suit,  Extra  Pants  and  Cap,  well 
made  of  good,  strong,  handsome 
WoolCassimeres,  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  Weights,  dark  Colors.  Pat¬ 
ent  waist-bands.  First  quality  Farm¬ 
ers’  satin  lining.  Sizes,  4  to  15  years. 
Write  for  samples,  or  send  order 
direct  to  the  makers.— Money  re¬ 
funded  if  you  want  it. 

24  West  125th  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Pretty  Eyebrows 

and  long  drooping  lashes  add 
much  to  the  attractiveness  of 
any  face. 

BROWANDLASH  supplies 
these  points  of  beauty  by  pro¬ 
moting  their  natural  growth. 
It  has  never  failed  in  a  single 
case;  perfectly  harmless  and 
sold  under  a  guarantee.  Price 
$1.00.  For  sale  only  by  the 
manufacturers. 

LUX  PROPRIETARY  CO., 
ANDLASH.  c.  Dept.  Cincinnati, 0. 
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Home  Parties 

And  Church  Sociable  Ideas 


Are  made  a  constant  feature  in  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal.  Experienced  home  and 
church  entertainers  originate  and  fur¬ 
nish  them.  A  page  of 1 1  Home  Parties  ’ ' 
is  in  the  November  issue ;  in  the 
December  number  there  will  be 
two  pages.  Succeeding  pages 
in  other  issues,  all  new  ideas. 

4 

One  Dollar  for  One  Year 


THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 


I 

i 

Jb 


ebert’s  cream  Cake  FROSTING 


Pure  and  delicious.  Requires  no  mix¬ 
ing-just  ready  for  your  cakes.  Send 
a  2c.  stamp  for  finely  illustrated  book 
of  Instructions  for  ornamenting  cakes 
Agents  Wanted.  Outfit — FREE. 

EBERT  CREAM  FROSTING  CO., 
306  Wells  Street,  Chicago,  Ills. 


Parker’s  Arctic  Sock,  Best  for  Rubber  Boots. 

Absorbs  perspiration.  Recommend-  " 

ed  by  Physicians  for  house,  chain- 
ber  and  sick-room.  Made  f 
Men’s,  Women's  and 
Children’s.  Ask 
shoedealerorsend  | 

25c.  with  size  to 
J.H.  PARKER,  1 03^ 


Bedford  St., Boston, Bla 

Room  ®.  T  ake  no  si 


substitute.  Parker  Pays  tile  Postage. 


The  Qiiarlerly  Report  of  Jhvenile  Fashions 

is  issued  for  March,  May,  September  and  November,  and  comprises  a  hand¬ 
some  Lithographic  Plate,  and  a  book  containing  Illustrations  of  the  Latest 
Styles  of  Juvenile  Clothing,  with  Descriptions  in  English,  Spanish  and 
German. 

The  terms  on  which  the  Publication  is  furnished  are  as  follows  : 

Subscription  Price,  -  -  4s.  or  75  Cents. 

Single  Copy,  -  -  Is.  3d.  or  25  Cents. 

Comprising  the  Plate  and  Descriptive  Book. 

Postace  prepaid  by  us  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland  or 
Mexico.  When  the  Publication  is  ordered  to  be  sent  on  Subscription  to  any  other  country,  lOd.  or  20  cents  extra 
for  postage  is  charged  in  addition  to  the  Subscription  Price. 


La  Revista  Trimestral 
de  Modas  Juveniles 

se  expide  para  Marzo,  Mayo,  Setiembre  y 
Noviembre,  y  comprendeuna  hermosa  Lamina 
Litografica  y  un  Libro  conteniendo  Ilustracio- 
nes  de  los  Ultimos  Bstilos  en  Ropas  para 
Ninos,  con  Descripciones  en  Ingles,  Espa- 
nol  y  Alerndn. 

Las  Condiciones  para  obtener  la  Publicacion  son 
las  sieuieutes : 

Precio  por  Suscripcion,  $1.00, 
oro.  6  5  Pesetas. 

Cada  JEjemplar,  SO  Centavos,  oro,  6 
1  Peseta  50  Centimes. 

Incluyendo  el  Qrabado  y  Libro  Descriptivo. 


Der  Quartal-Bericht 
liber  Kinder-Moden 

erscheint  im  Marz,  Mai,  September  und  Novem¬ 
ber  und  besteht  aus  einem  prachtvollen  Mode- 
bild  und  einem  Bucbe,  welches  Abbildungen 
aller  Mode-Neuheiten  in  Kinder- Kleidung, 
mit  Beschreibungen  in  englischer,  spa- 
nischer  und  deutscher  Sprache  enthalt. 

Die  Bedingungen  unter  welcben  diese  Ausgabe 
erscheint  sind  folgende : 

Abonnementspreis,  pro  JTahr,  4  Mark. 

Einzelne  Exemplar  e  kosten  M.  1.20. 

Fur  Modebild  und  Buch  der  Beschreibungen  be- 
rechnet. 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited), 

7  to  17  West  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  171  to  17 5'JEtegent  St.,  London,  England. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Rowena  : — Impersonate  “  Night  ”  at  the  Car¬ 
nival.  Wear  a  mantle  of  black  chiffon,  and  a 
gown  of  the  same  with  the  skirt  finely  plaited 
and  a  bodice  and  over-dress  of  indigo-blue  satin 
trimmed  with  silver  and  ornamented  with  silver 
stars.  Large  silver  stars  are  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  bodice  and  silver-gauze  points  .stand 
about  the  neck.  Silver-gauze  drapery  hangs 
from  each  shoulder,  with  a  puff  of  the  same  at 
the  top  of  the  bodice.  The  girdle  of  black  lace 
is  studded  with  stars,  and  there  is  a  diamond 
or  silver  star  in  the  hair  and  another  at  the 
throat.  Long  black  Suede  gloves  are  fastened 
with  tiny  stars.  The  veil  should  be  so  arranged 
that  it  may  be  thrown  over  the  whole  figure 
when  desired.  A  novel  costume  for  Winter  is 
easily  made.  The  foundation  may  be  either 
of  white  or  ice-green  wool,  and  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  studded  with  crystal  nail-heads  or  beads. 
Swan’s-down  is  used  to  decorate  the  costume, 
and  bits  of  holly  with  red  berries  are  fastened 
to  the  muff  and  cap.  Strings  of  crystal  beads 
are  fastened  to  the  neck,  wrists  and  lower  edge 
of  the  waist,  to  represent  icicles.  The  shoes 
should  be  trimmed  with  swan’s-down. 

A  Reader:  —  The  address  of  Miss  C.  F. 
Morse,  whose  advertisement  appears  in  this 
issue  of  The  Delineator,  is  No.  40  East  1 4th 
Street,  New  York  city. 

Back  Woods:— The  engagement  ring  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  diamond  solitaire,  though  a  cluster  ring 
or  a  colored  stone  may  be  used,  the  selection 
depending  largely  upon  the  taste  of  the  recipi¬ 
ent  and  the  circumstances  of  the  groom.  It  is 
presented  as  soon  as  convenient  after  the  en¬ 
gagement  has  been  made. 

Pansy: — Our  publication,  “  Uses  of  Crepe  and 
Tissue  Papers,”  price  6d.  (by  post,  TJ^d.)  or  15 
cents,  gives  directions  for  making  paper  flowers. 

Subscriber: — Lengthen  your  mourning  skirt 
by  adding  a  band  of  crape  to  the  bottom,  hiding 
the  joining  by  a  row  of  dull  silk  passementerie. 
A  short  face  veil  of  crape-bordered  tulle  may 
be  worn,  if  preferred. 


Perfect  Picture! 

New  method  without  chemicals, 
lenses,  baths,  sunlight  orflash-pow, 
der.  Carried  in  vest-pocket  ready 
for  instant  use  day  or  night.  A  beam 
tifully  finished  picture  every  min, 
ute.  Complete  apparatus,  with  im¬ 
pression  slips,  lO  cents,  postpaid. 

E.  STKACK  A  CO., 

S3  Chambers  Street, 

New  York  City, 


TRY  IT  FREE 

for  30  days  in  your  own  home  and 
¥10  to  $25.  No  money  in  advance. 
$00  Kenwood  Machine  for  -  $23.00 

$50  Arlington  Machine  for  -  $19.50 
27  other  styles,  including  Machines 
at  $8.00, $11.50, $15.00.  All  attachments 
FREE.  We  pay  freight.  Buy  from 
factory.  Save  agents  large  profits, 
Over  100,000  in  use.  Catalogue  and 
testimonials  Free.  Write  at  once. 

(Address in  full), CASH  BUYER’S  UNION, 
West  Von  Buren  St»,  !!-<!,  Chicago,  Ills. 


luninmu 
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3JVBVER  B1JATKN 

,  in  all  the  many  shows  in 
1  which  it  has  participated,  ; 
there  must  be  something  ; 
the  superiority  claims  of  the  . 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR 
rSelf  regulating,  entirely  auto- 
p  matic,  you  put  in  the  eggs,  the 
Reliable  does  the  rest.  All  about 
this  and  many  things  of  value  to  • 
the  poultry  man  in  our  new  book.  Send  10  cts.  forit. 

:  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILLS 

rrtri i i i ll I i ITT 


Cancer  and  Tumor 
Cured  without  the  aid 
of  knife  or  plaster,  and 
without  pain. 

A  treatise,  testimoni¬ 
als  and  letter  of  advice 
free.  Address, 

VEGETABLE  CANCER  CURE  CO,, 

CHATHAM.  N.  Y 
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Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

A.  0. : — Leg-o’-mutton  sleeves  and  puffs  on 
the  tight  sleeves  are  interlined.  Skirts  are  still 
interlined  to  a  depth  of  about  eight  inches  all 
round  with  hair-cloth,  and  finished  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  a  velveteen  binding  or  cord.  Capes 
will  retain  the  popularity  accorded  them  last 
season.  The  ripple  skirts  of  basques  are  simply 
lined  with  silk,  unless  the  material  has  not  body 
enough  to  give  the  required  flare,  when  a  light 
interlining  of  stiffening  is  added. 

F.  A.  S. : — Travel  in  a  gown  of  blue  canvas 
wool.  For  a  short  sojourn  take  an  extra  skirt 
and  two  silk  waists.  Any  railroad  guide  will 
give  you  the  information  regarding  the  fare  and 
route  to  take. 

Sixteen  to  One: — Cocoa  butter  is  used  for 
the  skin — not  for  cooking  purposes.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  making  it  is  known  to  the  manufacturer’s 
only. 

A.  B.  C. : — Have  the  moles  removed  by  a 
surgeon;  we  would  not  advise  youto  treat  them. 

Alicia: — A  fancy-wood  book-rack,  a  silver 
book-mark,  boot  pulls  with  ivory  handles,  a 
silver  calendar  or  a  malacca  cane  with  silver 
mountings  would  be  a  suitable  Christmas  gift 
for  a  man. 

Y.  F. : — Full  directions  for  conducting  a  mas¬ 
querade  or  fancy  ball,  together  with  suggestions 
for  carnivals  and  other  similar  festivities,  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  “  Masquerade  and  Carnival,”  published 
by  us  at  2s.  (by  post  2s.  3d.)  or  50  cents. 

Alma: — Cut  the  serge  according  to  costume 
pattern  No.  8659,  which  costs  Is.  8d.  or  40 
cents,  and  is  illustrated  in  The  Delineator 
for  October,  using  green  silk  and  narrow  jet 
trimming  for  a  completion. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling 
IV  doz.  Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail  and 
we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paid,  and 
a  large  Premium  List.  No  money  required. 
BLUINE  CO.  Box  A.  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 

ATTAR  OF  ROSES. 

The  latest  society  fad  for  the  use  of  perfumes.  The 
pure  oil  of  this  precious  perfume  is  diffused  into  tablets, 
which  has  undergone  a  process  which  retains  the  odor. 

One  tablet  will  perfume  the  contents  of  a  glove  or 
handkerchief  box  for  several  weeks.  By  this  unique 
method  perfume  can  be  imparted  to  flue  silks  without 
causing  stain. 

Vial  containing  ten  tablets  postpaid,  50  cents. 

Vial  containing  twenty  tablets  pure  Violets,  50  cents. 

Vial  containing  eight  tablets  pure  Violets,  25  cents. 
Address,  PERFUME  TABLET  COMPANY, 

1209  American  Tract  Society  Building,  New  York. 


ARNICA 


TOOTH 

SOAP. 


OTHERS  NONE 
IMITATE!  EQUAL! 

25c.  ah  druggists  or  by  mail.  C.  H,  STR0NG.&  CO.,  Chicago. 


Delicious.  Cleansing. 
Harmless. 


with  weak,  inferior  dyes 
that  soon  fade  out,  as 
you  can  easily  obtain 
Strong,  Brilliant,  and 

_  i  Lasting  Colors  by  using 

“PERFECTION”  Dyes.  Every  package  warranted. 
Send  40c.  for  six  pkgs.,  any  colors  wanted,  and  try  them. 
Single  package,  10c.  Catalogue  and  sample  oards  Free. 
\Y.  CUSHING  <fc  CO.,  Dept,  B,  Foxckoft,  Maine. 


Don’t  Dye 


MD-GRIM-INE 

A  positive  and  permanent  cure  for 
ME-GRIM  (A  Half-Headache) 
and  all  other  forms  of 

Headache  or  Neuralgia. 

Headache  Cured  Free 

by  sample  mailed  you  if  this  paper 
is  mentioned.  The  more  promptly 
headaches  are  relieved  the  less  fre¬ 
quent  will  be  their  return  until 
permanently  cured.  Sold  by  all  drug¬ 
gists.  50  CENTS  HER  BOX. 

The  Dr.  Whitehall  Meg.  Co. 

South  Bend, lnd. 


$2500 

and  up 


We 

have  the  largest  man  u- 
jemr  factory  in  the  world  from 
frAjr  which  we  sell  direct  to  the  con. 

^  sumer  at  wholesale  prices,  thus  sav- 
~  “  ing  the  profits  of  the  dealer  and  the  coin- 
missions  of  the  agents.  No  money  required 
,  until  instrument  lias  been  thoroughly  tested 
in  your  own  house.  Shipped  on  80  days' trial. 


PIANO 


$160.00 


and  up. 


ORGAN 


Sold  on  instalments.  Easy  payment.  Send 
for  catalogue  at  once  if  you  want  to  obtain 
the  greatest  bargain  ever  offered.  Write 
your  name  ana  address  plain ly,  and  we 
will  send  by  mail  same  day  letter  is 
received  Positively  guarantee 
every  Organ  and  Piano 

twenty -Jive  years.  P. 


ADDRESS 

BEETHOVEN 

PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO. 

O.  Box  801 
Washington,  N.  J. 


Pat.  a 
Address 


The  Inman  Stew  Pan 
and  Kettle. 

Never  scorch  or  burn. 

Sample sentpostpaid.  HH/v 
Agents  are  making  from  $5  to 
$11)  a  day.  Exclusive  terri- 
ppaen  tor.  tory  to  agents. 

W.  W.  INMAN,  Mfr.,  Fremont,  Ohio. 


BRBGG’S  TRANSFER  PATTERNS 

20  latest  designs— birds,  A  a 

flowers,  fruit,  figures—  £. L  Q  u 
and  set  of  initials,  all  for 
Would  cost  $1.25  Htamped  to  order.  Catalog  of  stamped 
linens,  200  illua.,  free  to  all  mentioning  this  paper. 

C.  8.  DAVISSON  &  CO.,  48  N.  8th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ik  Marsball’s 
Catarrh 
Snuff, 


has  never  been 
equalled  for 
the  Instant  relief  of  Catarrh,  Cold  in  the  Head  and 
Headache.  Cures  Deafness,  restores  lost  sense  of 
smell.  Sixty  years  on  the  market.  All  Druggists  sell 
It.  25c.  per  bottle.  F.  C.  KEITH,  Mfr.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Go 


Beautiful  Pink  Crocidollte,  mounted 
In  scarf  or  stick  pins,  of  rolled  gold- 
price  30  Cents  post-paid.— Pink  Cro¬ 
cidollte  Is  a  rare  variety  of  Tlgereye, 
with  the  same  curious  sheen  and 
lustre.  This  sample  pin  is  sold  so 
cheap  because  we  want  the  oppor-  Size  and  Shape, 
tunlty  to  write  you  all  about  the 
Gems,  Curios,  Indian  Trinkets  and  Minerals  we  have. 
Always  address 

THE  H.  H.  TAMMEN  CURIO  CO., 

Denver,  Colo. 


McKinley  music  co. 

Wm.  McKinley ,  President. 

A  revelation  In  10c.  music.  We  are  originators  of 
the  finest  edition  of  sheet  music  ever  offered  to  Teachers 
and  Music  loving  People.  Musically  correct,  elegant 
printing,  finest  plate  paper,  1000  pieces  in  catalogue.  A 
sample  copy  will  convince  you  of  Its  superiority  to  all 
other  editions.  Classic,  Standard  and  Popular  Music.  A 
trial  order  will.secure  your  patronage.  Send  10  cents  and 
state  which  you  prefer,  vocal, piano, mandolin  andguitar. 

Catalogue  Free.  25,000  teachers  are  using  our  music. 

McKINLEY  MUSIC  CO.,  307-309  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


L 


adies  Wanted 


to  do  writing  at 
their  own  home. 
Good  wages  made.  Work  permanent.  No  can¬ 
vassing.  Send  self-stamped  envelope. 

MISS  MODELLE  MILLER,  New  Carlisle,  lnd. 


The  Quarterly  Report  of  Metropolitan  Fashions 

Includes  a  Collection  of  Beautiful  Colored  Plates  Illustrating 
the  Incoming  Styles  for  Ladies  and  Children. 

HE  times  of  Issue  of  the  Quarterly  Report  are  for  the  months  of  March,  May,  September 
and  November.  Each  number  includes  a  handsome  Chromo-Lithographic  Plate, 
24x30  inches  in  size,  illustrating  Fashions  for  Ladies,  Three  Small  Plates  of  Ladies’ 
Figures  and  a  Magazine  containing  descriptions  in  English,  Spanish  and  German. 


T 


Subscription  Price  of  the  Quarterly  Report,  as  described  above,  5s.  or  $1.00  a  Year. 
Single  Copies  of  the  Quarterly  Report, 
and  Descriptive  Book, 

Any  of  tlie.  Small  Plates,  5d.  or  10  Cents. 


comprising  all  the  Plates 


Is.  6d.  or  35  Cents. 


“The  Quarterly  Report,”  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Canada, 
Newfoundland  or  Mexico,  is  post-paid  by  ns.  When  the  Publication  is  ordered  to  be  sent  on  Subscription 
to  any  other  country,  lOd.  or  20  cents  extra  for  postage  must  accompany  the  Subscription  Price. 


Revista  Trimestral  de  las 
Modas  Metropolitan  as 

incluye  una  coleccion  de  Hermosos  Gra~ 
bados  Iluminados  Mostrando  los 
Ultimos  Estilos  j>ara  Senoras 
y  Ninos. 

La  Revista  Trimestral  se  expide  para  los 
meses  de  Marzo,  Mayo,  Setiembre  y  Noviem- 
bre. 

Con  los  Grabados  se  publica  un  Periodieo 
que  contiene  las  descripciones  en  Ingles, 
Espanol  y  Aleman. 

Precios  de  Suser  ipcion  a t  la  Revista  Trimes¬ 
tral,  segun  descrita,  $1.25,  oro,  6  O  Pesetas 
25  Centimes  al  Ano. 

Un  Exemplar  de  la  Revista  Trimestral,  incluyendo 
todos  los  Grabados  y  el  Libro  con  las  Descrip¬ 
ciones.  50  Centavos,  oro,  6  2  Pesetas  50 
Centimes . 

Cualquiera  deles  Grabados  Pequefios,  10 

A')*/)  /)  f.V-’H  ti  HI  Av 


Der  Quartal-Bericht 
liber  Moden 

enthcilt  eine  Sammlung  von  hubschen  kolo- 
rierten  Modebildern,  welche  die  neu  hin- 
zukommenden  Moden  fur  Pamen 
und  Kinder  bringen. 

Der  Quartal-Bericht  erscheint  im  Marz, 
Mai,  September  und  November. 

Die  Modebilder  begleitet  ein  Journal,  wel¬ 
ches  Beschreibungen  in  englischer,  spa- 
nischer  und  deutscher  Sprache  enthiilt. 


A  bonnementspreis 
oben  beschrieben, 


des 


Quartal-Berichts,  wie 
-  6  M.  Pro  Jahr. 


Einzelne  Exemplare  des  Quartal-Berichts,  aus 

'  .  ■  '  iB  '  ~  '  ' 


alien  Modebildern  und  dem 
ungen  bestehend, . 

J~edes  der  kleinen  Modebilder , 


uche  der  Besclireib- 

Mark. 


-  40  Pf. 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited), 

7  to  17  West  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  171  to  175  Ttegent  St.,  London,  England. 
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THE  DELINEATOR. 


READ  IN  MORE  THAN  100,000  HOMES. 


The  Most  Practical  and  Most  Helpful  Household  Publication  in  America.  The  Housewife 

- - - - — —  for  1897  will  con¬ 
tinue  its  successful  mission  of  teaching  “young  housekeepers  who  do  not  know  enough,’’  and  “older  ones  who 
do  not  know  too  much,”  the  beet  ways  of  doing  every  thing  that  is  right  and  proper  for  them  to  do  in  the  up¬ 
building  of  the  home,  which  is  practically  the  upbuilding  of  the  Nation. 

LEADING  FEATURES  AND  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  HOUSEWIFE. 


Original  Stories,  Occasional  Serials,  Poems  Worth  Keeping,  The  Literary 
World,  Helps  for  Mothers,  Hints  for  the  Nursery,  How  to  Care  for  the  Sick, 
Hygienic  Advice,  Hints  for  the  Toilet,  Fresh  Fashions,  Woman’s  Wit,  Home 
Culture,  Fads  in  Fancy  Work,  Tested  Recipes,  Home  Amusements,  Seasonable 
Suggestions,  Best  Ways  about  the  House,  The  Servant  Problem,  Children’s 
Stories,  Beautiful  Illustrations. 


Among  the  past,  present  and  future  contributors  to  THE  HOUSEWIFE  may  be  found  the  following  names 


MART  E.  WILKINS 
ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS 
MARIA  PARLOA 
MARION  HARLAND 
KATE  UPSON  CLARKE 
MARY  C.  HITNGERFORD 
ROSE  HAWTHORNE  LATHROP 
HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD 
LAURA  E.  RICHARDS 


AMANDA  M.  DOUGLAS 
SALLY  JOY  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  F.  TOWNSEND 
CARRIE  MAY  ASHTON 
MARY  KYLE  DALLAS 
MRS.  JOHN  SHERWOOD 
JULIET  CORSON 
MARY  A.  DENISON 
EVA  LOVETT  CARSON 


LUCY  C.  LILLIE 
EMMA  C.  HEWITT 
ELIZA  R.  PARKER 
HELEN  T.  CLARKE 
ELEANOR  M.  LUCAS 
MARGRET  HOLMES  BATES 
MARY  LOWE  DICKINSON 
ROSE  HARTWICK  THORPE 
CHRISTINE  TERHUNE  HERRICK 


In  order  to  more  thoroughly  introduce  The  Housewife,  we  will 
send  it  on  trial  all  the  rewt  of  this  year  and  all  of  next  year, 
together  with  an  attractive  book,  for  only  SIXTY  CENTS.  These 
books  are  all  by  famous  authors  and  are  handsomely  bound  in  attractive 
cloth  covers,  stamped  in  silver  or  ink,  and  some  contain  nearly  400 
pages,  ltimo.  The  list  of  books  is  as  follows: 

An  Original  Belle.  By  E  P.  Roe. 

A  Border  Shepherdess.  By  Amelia  E.  Barr. 

Samantha  at  Saratoga.  By“JosiAH  Allen’s  Wife.” 

Stories  of  Three  Burglars.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

Opening  a  Chestnut  Burr.  By  E.  P.  Roe. 

Barriers  Burned  Away.  By  E.  P.  Roe. 

The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon.  By  Amelia  E.  Barr. 

Jan.  Vedder’s  Wife.  By  Amelia  E.  Barr. 

Elsie  Binsmore.  By  Martha  Finlat. 

A  Young  Girl’s  Wooing.  By  E.  P.  Roe. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian  Maclaren. 

Until  quite  recently  these  books  have  been  obtainable  only  in  higher- 
priced  editions.  Any  one  book  and  a  subscription  as  specified  above 
tor  only  Sixty  Cents,  or  any  two  books  with  the  subscription  for 
One  Ilollar.  Remit  by  P.  O.  Order  or  Express  Money  Order;  stamps 
taken  if  either  cannot;  be  procured.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address: 

THE  HOUSEWIFE,  26  Reade  Street,  New  York. 


DON’T  BE  HARD  UP.eMJESKa 

Plating.  Gents  and  Ladies  at  home 
or  traveling,  taking  orders,  using  and 
selling  Proi.  Gray’s  Platers.  Plates, 
Watches,  Jewelry,  Tableware,  Bicycles 
and  all  metal  goods.  N o  experience, heavy 
plate,  modern  methods.  We  do  plating, 
manufacture  outfits,  all  sizes.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Only  outfits  complete,  all  tools, 
lathes,  materials,  etc.,  ready  for  work. 
Wo  teach  you  the  art,  furnish  secrets 

_  rite  to  day.  Testimonials,  samples, 

etc.,  FREE.  T.  GRAY  &  CO.,  PLATING  WORKS,  Columbus,  0, 


CUAnC  ft  ADIT  For  Embroiderers,  showing  380 
OflHUE  uWisU  Shades  in  which  we  Dye  our  Em¬ 
broidery  Silks.  Indispensable  for  Embroiderers.  Sent 
for  20c.  Address  THE  BRAINERD  &  ARMSTRONG 
CO.,  5  Union  Street,  New  London,  Conn. 


Print 

C&yn 

Cards,  circ¬ 
ulars,  with 
$5  Press  and 
save  money. 


Make  money  print¬ 
ing  for  others.  Our 
$18  PYess  prints  a 
newspaper.  Type 
setting  easy,  printed 
rules.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue,  pres¬ 
ses  and  supplies,  to 
the  factory. 

KELSEY  &  C0„ 
Meriden,  Connecticut. 


Button  Craze !  entirely  New 

in  Buttons.  Send  10c.  in  stamps  for  5  Sample  Buttons 
and  32  page  catalogue,  over  300  illustrations.  Address 

WHITEHEAD  &  HOAG  CO.,  I 


NEWARK.  N.  J. 


Motto  Buttons! 


fW°  Persons  inquiring  about  or  sending  for 
goods  advertised  in  this  magazine  will  confer  a 
favor  by  stating,  in  their  correspondence  with 
the  advertiser,  that  they  saw  the  advertisement 
in  The  Delineator.  <§FTII 


For  $1.50 


We  deliver  Free,  anywhere 
in  the  U.  S.  Thin  J^a.- 
im  ■  Solid,  Flexi- 

ble,  French  Dongola  Kid  Button 
Boot.  Send  us  1 . 50  in  Cash,  Money  Or¬ 
der  or  Express  Order. 

This  is  a  better  shoe  than  Retail  Stores  sell 
for  $2.50,  and,  being  our  own  make,  we  guar¬ 
antee.  the  style,  fit,  and  wear.  If  not  satis¬ 
factory  we,  will  refund  money  or  send 
another  pair.  We  can  fit  you  in 
OperaToe  orCommon  Sense, 
Opera  Toe  with  Patent  Leather 
widths  C,  D,  E,  and  EE ; 
and  half  sizes  1  to  8. 
Catalogue  free. 


WEARERS  SHOE  MFG.  CO.,  284  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ALUMINUM  THIMBLE  FREE. 

To  introduce  our  mammoth  catalogue  with  hundreds 
of  illustrations,  we  will  send  each  reader  of  Delinea¬ 
tor  one  thimble  free  on  receipt  of  2  cents  for  postage. 
Give  size.  LADIES’  ART  CO.,  B.  2,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CLAIRVOYANCE  UR 

stamps  for  FREE  diagnosis.  Address: 

MME.  LEE  BAGLEY,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Send  name, 
age,  sex, 
hair  and  two 


Catalogue  of  Speakers,  Dialogues, 
Plays,  Drills,  Teacher*’  Aids, 
Letter  Writers,  Amusements, 
Fortune  Tellers,  Dream  books, 
etc.  DICK  &  FITZGERALD,  88  Ann  St.,  N.  Y. 


All 
kinds 
News 


CUPPINGS 


and  acquaintances’ 
names  bought— £S40  a 
thousand.Particulars 
for  stamp.  Adver¬ 


tisers  News  Co.,  Dept.  P.,  Produce  Exchange,  N.  Y. 


SEWING  MADE  EASY! 

2  P  S 

TRADE  MARK 

IJgrh tiling:  Needles,  which  are  tapered  from  Center  to  Eye, 
require  only  one  push  to  pass  them  easily  through  the  fabrics.  Give 
them  a  fair  trial  and  you’ll  never  again  use  the  old  sjyle.  The  eyes 
of  Nos.  8,  9,  10  are  as  large  as  those  in  6,  6,  7  of  other  makes.  If  your 
merchant  does  not  carry  them  in  stock,  insist  on  his  getting  them,  or 
sen  d  5  cents  for  each  paper  desired  to 

THE  LIGHTNING  NEEDLE  CO., 

20  WASHINGTON  PLACE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Mountain  Mother: — It  would  be  advisable 
for  you  to  use  kid  curlers  for  the  little  one’s 
hair.  They  may  be  bought  at  any  hair  dressing 
establishment  or  be  ordered  from  L.  Shaw,  154 
West  14th  Street,  New  York  City.  Make  the 
boy’s  every-day  trousers  of  rough  cheviot, 
homespun,  corduroy,  etc.  Those  for  best  wear 
may  be  of  velvet,  tricot,  diagonal,  etc.  Brown 
but  not  red  velveteen  may  be  used  for  them. 

Vincenta: — Make  a  cravat  case  of  figured 
China  silk,  wadded  and  scented  with  sachet 
powder,  using  a  ruffle  of  lace  for  decoration. 
One  of  the  best  washes  for  whitening  and  soft- 
ing  the  complexion  is  made  of  two  grains  each 
of  cascarilla  powder  and  muriate  of  ammonia 
and  eight  ounces  of  emulsion  of  almond.  Apply 
with  a  soft  linen  cloth. 

Subscriber: — Considerable  doubt  seems  to 
exist  as  to  whether  invitations  to  wedding  fes¬ 
tivities  need  he  answered.  Invitations  to  a 
wedding  breakfast  certainly  should  be  replied 
to  as  quickly  and  explicitly  as  dinner  invita¬ 
tions;  and  if  an  invitation  to  a  wedding  pre¬ 
supposes  tlie  intention  of  the  givers  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  recipients  for  any  length  of  time 
beyond  that  devoted  to  the  wedding  festivities, 
as  may  be  necessary  when  friends  are  invited 
from  a  distance,  the  obligation  to  accept  or  de¬ 
cline  at  once  is  urgent.  An  invitation  by  note 
should  be  answered.  It  may  seem  informal,  but 
its  informality  is  of  the  nature  which  cannot 
be  ignored.  Invitations  to  witness  the  cere¬ 
mony  at  church  only  are  acknowledged  by 
leaving  cards  for  the  lady  who  issues  the  in¬ 
vitations. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


‘There  is  only  one 
Shredded  Codfish; 
That  is  Beardsley’s. 
Insist  upon  getting  it.’ 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

f 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

: 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


YOUR  TEETH  MADE  AS  WHITE  AS  SNOW, 

Send  10c.  for  sample  of  Pearl  Tooth  Polish.  Large 
size  35c.  Removes  tartar  and  bleaches  them  pearly 
white.  Contains  no  acids;  harmless. 

B.  TOWNSEND,  Druggist,  Payson,  Utah. 


Remnants  for  Crazy  Quilt.  60  elegant 
pieces  600  square  inches,  silk  and  satin, 

_ _  bright  colors,  25c.  5  Packs,  SI. 00. 

30  Plush  and  velvet  pieces.  25c.  5  Packs,  $1.00. 

THE  BINGHAM  CO.,  New  London,  Conn. 


Writers  Wanted 

A.  S.  P,  SUPPLY  CO.,  Box  1204,  Lima,  O. 


THE  DELINEATOR. 
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|  The  Shawknit  Stockings 

$ 


Containing  No  Bunches  and  No  Perceptible  Seams, constructed  in 
accordance  with  the  shape  of  the  Human  Foot,  and  knitted  from 
the  Best  of  Yarns,  are 

The  Nicest  -  Fitting-,  Longest  -  Wearing,  and 
Most  Comfortable. 

Coarse, Fine  and  Extra-Fine  (half-hose), in  solid  colors  and  mixtures, 
for  Men  and  Youths;  Super-Stout  (hose)in  Black, for  BoysandGirls, 

Took  for  on  the  toe. 

Sold  by  the  trade  generally,  and  obtainable  direct  from  the  makers. 

Siult" to* any1  applicant!  Shaw  Stocking  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


|0RDER  UiS  | 

5  NOW  &  Presents ! 

4»  X 

■ji  Money  refunded  if  goods  are  not  as  3. 
4>  represented.  jj, 

+  Hand-Painted  Opal  Glass  Toilet  Set  * 

jl.  Consisting  of  2  Cologne  Bottles, Comb  and  jf’ 

Brush  Tray,  Hair  Receiver,  Pin  Tray,  *** 
▼  Putt  Box.  Only  $3.50  for  entire  set.  *i* 

4*  A  Special  Offer por  Ge?itlemen: 

*  Our  handsomely  Hand-Painted  Opal  *£ 
|  Glass  Tobacco  Jar,  $1.00  (A‘5££L0Bt)  * 

4»  WATSON  4  DRESCHER, 205  GREENE  AT., B’KLTN.N.r  ^ 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Earnest  Inquirer: — Your  questions  regard¬ 
ing  the  finishing  of  skirts,  accessories,  etc.,  are 
answered  in  the  article  entitled  “  Dressmaking 
at  Home,”  which  appeared  in  The  Delineator 
for  November.  Silk  and  percaline  are  the  pre¬ 
ferred  materials  for  lining  skirts.  A  special 
article  on  fashionable  dress  goods  appears 
monthly  in  this  magazine.  Bishop  sleeves  re¬ 
tain  their  popularity.  Both  darts  and  gathers 
are  seen  in  fashionable  skirts.  If  the  material 
warrants  it,  epaulettes  may  be  interlined  with 
crinoline. 

Marie  : — Interlining  is  still  used  in  sleeves. 
Trim  a  navy  serge  with  black  moire.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  bleach  your  hair. 

Lord  :  —  The  groom’s  parents  should,  of 
course,  be  invited  to  attend  the  wedding.  It 
would  be  extremely  rude  to  omit  extending 
them  this  courtesy.  Wear  a  gown  of  gray 
mixed  cheviot  if  you  wish  to  travel  in  it.  Send 
one  card  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blank,  one  to  The 
Misses  Blank  and  a  separate  one  to  each  of  the 
sons. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  C.  : — Aitken  Son  and  Co.,  873 
Broadway ;  Hill  Brothers,  806  Broadway ; 
Joseph  Bernhard  and  Son,  831  Broadway,  are 
among  the  well  known  wholesale  millinery 
houses  of  New  York  City. 


THERE’S  NO  EXCUSE 


For  having  freckles,  blackheads, 
tanned,  red,  spotted,  mothy,  ugly 
or  muddy  skin,  pimples,  tetter, 
eczema,  rashes,  etc.,  when 


Derma-Royals 

—Mild  and  harmless  as*  dew. — 


easily,  quickly  and  forever  re¬ 
moves  and  cures  every  blemish 
and  makes  the  skin  clear,  white 
and  beautiful.  There  is  nothing 
like  it.  For  sale  at  all  Druggists, 
or  sent  to  amy  address  upon  receipt  of  price,  $1  for  a  large 
8  oz.  bottle.  Hundreds  of  testimonials,  with  portraits  of 
leading  actresses,  professional  beauties,  society  ladies, 
and  people  of  refinement  everywhere,  sent  free  to  every¬ 
one  who  writes  for  them.  Address 

THE  DERMA-ROYALE  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

'a®. 


Y  EMB.  MATERIALS  AND  JEWELS.  B 

A  Canvas,  Denims,  Curtain  <Ss  Portierre  Fabrics,  Emb.  E 
R  Silks.  Send  Stamp  for  price  list.  PETER.  BENDER,  A 
ti  Importer.  Est.  1860.  Ill  East  9th  St.,  New  York.  D 

s  SPANGLES  AND  LACE  BRAIDS.  S 

OLD  COINS  AND  STAMPS 

Are  in  great  demand;  rare  issues  before  1878  bring  $1  to 
$4000.  Ill.  circulars  can  be  obtained  by  sending  2  stamps 
to  Numismatic  Bank,  Dept.  R.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 


—SPEAKERS- 

For  Home  and  School. 
New  Catalogues  FREE. 
De  Witt,  Rose  St.,  N.Y. 

— D  I  A  L  O  G  U  E  S — 


ENGLISH  DECORATED 
Dinner  and  Tea  Set  No.  65. 
Premium  with  a  Tea  and  Coffee 
Order  of  $18.00. 

Delivered  at  your  depot  for  $8  Cash. 


For  19  years  we  have  done  the  largest  business  in  this 
country  direct  with  consumers  in  Tea,  Coffee, 
Baking  Powder,  Spices  and  Extracts.  We  are 
importers  of  all  the  goods  we  handle.  We  offer  Premiums 
or  give  liberal  discounts,  and  send  the  best  value  of 
any  house  in  the  United  Slates,  and  deliver  goods  to  your 
nearest  depot  free. 

We  want  TOl 7  to  send  for  our  170-page  illustrated  Price  and 
Premium  List.  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Costs  you  nothing.  Will 
interest  and  pay  you.  We  have  hundreds  of  other  sets,  Plain  and 
JDecorated,  and  a  Host  of  other  Premiums. 

THE  LONDON  TEA  COMPANY, 

189  CONGRESS  ST.,  BOSTON,  OTASS. 


SELL  MUSIC 


eJ- 

id  i 


particulars  send  us  6 
cents  in  stamps  for 
Sample  Copy  of  our 
magnificent  musical  magazine,  “EV’KY  MONTH,” 
each  number  of  which  contains  $2.00  worth  of  the 
latest  popular  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  besides 
over  50  beautiful  illustrations  and  several  short  stories. 
EY’RY  MONTH,  Room  110,  4  E.  20th  St.,  N.  Y. 


■—■BEAUTY  ON  TRIAL— 

Here  is  a  chance  to  see  and  try  the  wonderful  Massageo,  the 
original  skin  food,  tissue  builder  and  beautifler.  A  dainty,  fra¬ 
grant,  snow-white  histogenetic  facial  dressing.  Harmless  as 
milk;  delightful  to  use;  marvelous  results!  Nourishes  and  re¬ 
stores  youthful  texture,  feeds  cushion  tissues  of  the  skin  and  ban¬ 
ishes  wrinkles.  Not  a  cosmetic.  W  rluklea,  Pimples,  Black¬ 
heads,  freckles,  tan,  banished  by  our  system.  Stop  looking: 
old  while  you  feel  young:.  Send  2  cents  postage  for  free 
trial  size.  SYLVAN  TOILET  CO.,  694  Woodward,  Detroit,  Mich. 

$$$$$$$$$$$$$  A  Lady  wanting  paying  local  employ¬ 
ment,  all  or  part  time,  should  get  our  exclusive  plan.  11  years’ 
success;  uo  experiment.  Pays  $5.00  to  $12.0<Lweekly,  sure* 


BLINDNESS  PREVENTED 

The  Absorption  Treatment  a  Success.  Hun¬ 
dreds  successfully  treated  for  all  diseases  of  the 
eyes  or  lids  without  knife  or  risk  at  their  homes 
and  at  our  Sanitarium,  the  largest  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful!  nstltuti  on  In  America.  "Don’t  wait  to  be 
blind.”  Pamphlet  Free. 

BEMI8  EYE  SANITARIUM,  Glen  Falla,  N.  Y. 

DON’T  BE  POOR  THIS  WINTER. 

Dear  Editor  :  In  these  hard  times  you  readers  of 
failures  may  like  a  change  and  learn  of  a  new  way 
any  industrious  nerson  can  make  money.  I  am  sell¬ 
ing  a  $5  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  to  families  and  Physi¬ 
cians.  It  is  a  new  thing  and  everybody  buys.  The 
first  day  I  sold  4,  profit  $10.  In  3  weeks  I  made  $123 
right  around  home.  It’s  the  greatest  money  maker  I 
ever  saw.  Furnishes  Turkish  and  Vapor  Baths  at 
home.  Prevents  disease,  cures  Colds,  Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia,  Malaria  and  all  Blood,  Skin,  Nerve  and 
Kidney  Troubles.  Customers  delighted.  I  hope  oth¬ 
ers  will  write,  D.  World  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  O.  for 
agency  and  free  book  and  profit  by  my  success.  J.  B. 


®o:r5i5eei[  and 
Comfortable 


Bicycle  Fashions” 

is  a  Pamphlet  containing  Illustrations  and 
Descriptions  of  a  great  variety  of 


a  r  merits 


for  the  use  of  those  pursuing  this  fas¬ 
cinating  sport.  Its  selections  include 
every  article  of  Cycling  Attire  worn1 
by  Ladies,  Misses,  Men  or  Boys, 

with  Practical  Suggestions  for  Materials 
best  suited  to  Bicycle  Garments. 


The  Pamphlet  also  contains  much 
of  General  Interest  to  Cyclers  in  the 
way  of  Instructions  to  Beginners, 
The  Care  of  a  Wheel,  etc. 


Th§  Butterick  Publishing  Co. 

(limited),  u 

7  to  17  West  18th  St.,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
171  to  175  Regent  St.,  London,  England. 


A  copy  of  “Bicycle  Fashions”  will 
I  be  forwarded  by  us  to  any  address — 
I  FREE,  on  receipt  of  One  Penny  or  a 
Two-Cent  Stamp  to  prepay  postage. 
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THE  DELINEATOR. 


A  New  Idea 


Fine  China,  beautifully  decorated  and  gilded, 

Tn  We  will  send  this  beautiful 

10  miroulice  plate  together  -with  a  book  of 

.  „  our  SSJEIK?"  75  cents 
Art  Catalogue  S5.«ftTrtr'5»S'wiK 

of  great  assistance  In  selecting  China,  Pottery  and  Glass 
that  may  not  otherwise  be  obtainable.  Catalogue  only , 
for  the  asking. 


ABRAM  FRENCH  CO., 

Devonshire  St.,  cor.  Franklin,  Boston. 

75  Years  I  Our  White  China  Book  for  Decorators, 

A  China  Store,  1.341  different  articles  sentonapplicaion. 


Ladies’  Mackintoshes  $4.75. 


Style '4001Monmouth,  light  weight, 
sleeveless,  double  texture,  two  full 
sweep  (110  in.)  seamless  detachable 
capes,  velvet  collar,  full  out  skirt  96 
In.  Outside  English  Cassimere  cloth, 
either  black  or  blue,  fast  colors,  with 
dark  plaid  lining  throughout.  Hand¬ 
somely  made.  The  best  garment 
possible  for  $4.75.  Sent  on  receipt 
of  price.  Guaranteed  as  represented 
or  money  refunded.  In  ordering 
send  bust  measure  and  length  from 
neck  to  bottom  of  skirt  holding  in 
at  waist-line. 

C.  C.  WETHERELL, 

Wholesale  Millinery, 

186  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


Embroidery  Patterns 

AND  MATERIALS. 

Illustrations  and  prices  of  latest  novelties  free. 
Cunning  «Sr  Co.,  26  E.  4th  St..  Cincinnati,  O. 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued ). 

Ann  B.: — A  letter  box  or  scale,  thermometer, 
sealing-wax  tray,  blotter  roll,  coin  box,  paper- 
rack  and  other  library  articles  are  suitable  gifts 
for  gentlemen. 

Myrtle: — Write  to  the  Woman’s  Medical 
College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary,  No.  321 
East  15th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  R.: — You  may  wear  white  linen 
collars  and  cuffs  with  your  blouse- waist.  Fash¬ 
ionable  colors  are  mentioned  each  month  in 
The  Delineator. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  T. : — From  the  following  ingredi¬ 
ents  may  be  made  probably  the  safest  of  all 
chemical  depilatories: 


Sulphuret  of  calcium, . -.2  parts. 

Quicklime, _ _ 1  part. 


Powder  each  ingredient  by  itself  and  then  unite 
the  two  and  keep  the  mixture  in  a  closely 
stoppered  bottle.  To  use  it,  mix  a  little  with 
water  to  form  a  paste,  which  spread  on  the  part 
and  allow  it  to  remain  until  it  causes  a  smart¬ 
ing  sensation;  then  wash  it  off  with  soap  and 
tepid  water. 

S.  and  B.: — Write  to  Miss  Sarah  Hadley,  923 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  for  lace-making  pat¬ 
terns  and  materials. 

K.  S. : — You  failed  to  enclose  a  stamp  for  a 
reply  by  mail.  Acknowledge  an  invitation 
thus: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bash  accept  with  pleasure  Mrs.  John 
Morris' polite  invitation  for  Wednesday ,  December  10  th. 

Ill  South  Street. 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE. 

THE  FAMILY  WASH  BLUE. 

ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 

FOR  SALE  BY  GROCERS. 

D.  S.  WILTBERGER, 

233  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BEST  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  for  BABY 

$4.00  delivered. 

Baby  Walks. 


Unquestionably  a,  great  invention. 

Baby  loves  to  sleep,  ride,  rock,  sit  or  walk  in  it.  It  is 
a  crib,  a  cradle,  a  high  chair,  a  low  chair,  a  swing,  a 
self  walker — scores  of  uses  day  and  night.  Its  sale  is 
growing  rapidly  because  of  the  recommendations  of 
physicians,  nurses  and  mothers  who  have  tried  it  and 
know.  The  manufacturers  want  to  introduce  it  in 
every  home  where  there  is  a  baby,  and  for  that  reason 
will  send  it,  all  charges  prepaid,  to  any  address  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $4.00 ;  or  will  send  C.O.D.  on  deposit  of  $1.00. 
Circulars  free  to  any  address. 

HAYDEN  SPECIALTY  CO  ,  T 
Manufacturers  Juvenile  Supplies.  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


BOOKS 

AT 

LIBERAL 

DISCOUNTS 


When  calling  please  ask 
for  Mr.  Grant. 
Whenever  you  need 
a  book,  address 
Mr.  Grant. 

Before  buying  books  write 
for  quotations.  An  assort¬ 
ment  of  catalogues  and 
special  slips  of  books  at 
reduced  prices,  sent  for  10  cent,  stamp. 

F.  E.  GRANT,  Books, 

23  West42d  Street,  New  York. 

Mention  this  advertisement  and  receive  a  discount 

SATIN -SCENT  PERFUMES 

Lasting  extracts  of  real  blossoms  by  my  cold  process.  Ounce  size 
any  odor  50c.  Free  trial  vials  Violets,  also  Crab  Apple  for  stamp. 
“Satin-Skin”  '15c  perfumed  soap  by  mail  for  He.  Albert  F. 
Wood,  Perfumer,  671  Wood  Ave„  Detroit,  Mich.  Agents  employed. 

for  note-taking  in  a  few  HOURS; 
reporting  in  a  few  WEEKS.  No 
shading,  no  position.  Exclusive 
World’s  Fair  Award.  Leading  everywhere.  Free  lesson 
and  circulars.Write  II.M.Periiin,  Author,  Detroit.Mich. 

good  wages  to  work  for 
meathome;  light  work; 
good  pay,  part  time. 

_ _  Write,  with  stamp,  Mrs. 

E.  E.  Bassett  Suite,  904  Marshall  Field  Building,  Chicago. 


Shorthand 


I  Pay  Ladie$ 


The  Juvenile  Outfitter 

IS  A  NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


i 


Published  in  March,  May,  September  and  November,  for  Spring, 
Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter  respectively.  It  contains  a  series 
of  "'•olored  Plates  showing  the  latest  Styles  of  Clothing  for 
Misses,  Girls,  Children,  Boys  and  Infants;  Plates  of  Fashion¬ 
able  Hats,  Caps  and  Bonnets,  and  many  additional  illustrations 
of  igures  and  Patterns  showing  Seasonable  and  Practical  Gar¬ 
ments.  The  Descriptions  are  in  English,  Spanish  and 
German. 

Subscription  Price,  75  Cents  or  4s.  a  Year. 

Price  of  Single  Copies,  25  Cents  or  Is.  3d. 


El  ProYeedor  Juvenil 

es  un  Nuevo  Peribdico  Trimes- 
tral,  Dedicado  d  las  Modas 
de  Ninos. 

Publicado  en  Marzo,  Mayo,  Setiembre, 
y  Noviembre  para  Primavera,  Verano, 
Otofio,  6  Invierno  respectivamente. 
Contiene  una  s6rie  de  Grabados  II  u- 
minados,  mostrando  los  Ultimos  Es- 
tilos  en  Ropaje  para  Sefioritas,  Nifios 
y  Beb6s.  Las  Descripciones  estan  en 
Ingles,  Espanol  y  Alem&n. 

Precio  de  Suscripcion, 

$1.00  oro,  al  Ailo. 

Precio  por  JSn.tr  eg  a, 

HO  Centavos ,  oro. 


Die  Kinder-Ansstattung 

ist  eine  neue  Ouartalschrift, 
die  das  game  Oebiet  der 
Mode  fiir  Knaben  und  Mdd- 
chen  umfasst , 


und  wird  im  Marz,  Mai,  September 
und  November  fiir  die  Friihjahrs-, 
Sommer-,  Herbst-  und  Winter-Moden 
kerausgegeben.  Sie  enthalt  eine  Serie 
von  Modenbildern,  welche  die  neue- 
sten  Moden  fiir  Madchen,  Kinder, 
Knaben  und  auch  fiir  kleine  Kinder 
zeigen.  Die  Beschreibungen  erschei- 
nen  in  engiischer,  spanischer  und 
deutscher  Sprache. 

Abonnementspreis,  pro  Jahr,  4  M. 
Einzelne  Exemplars  kosten  M.  120. 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited), 

7  to  17  West  13th  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  171  to  175  Regent  Street,  London,  England. 


A  NEW  MAGAZINE  ILLUSTRATING  IN 

COLORS  AND  TINTS  THE  LATEST 

MODES  IN  COSTUMING  AND  MILLINERY. 


THIS  MAGAZINE  is  published  Quarterly  for  March,  May, 
September  and  November,  representing  the  Fashions  for  Spring-, 
Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter  respectively.  It  contains  the 
Finest  Presentation  of  Modes  and  Millinery  ever  ottered  to  the 
public,  with  accompanying  Descriptions  in  English,  Spanish 
and  German. 

Subscription  Price,  $1.00  or  Ss.  a  Year. 

Price  of  Single  Copies,  35  cents  or  Is.  6d. 

ORDERS  may  be  placed  through  any  of  our  Agents,  or  sent  direct  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Office.  The  Dressmaker  and  Milliner,  sent  on  Subsen ption  or  by  Single 
Copy  from  our  New  York  Office  to  any  Address  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Newfoundland  or  Mexico,  is  post-paid  by  the  publishers.  When  the  Magazine 
is  ordered  sent  on  Subscription  to  any  other  country,  25  Cents  for  Extra  Postage 
must  be  remitted  with  the  Subscription  Price. 


La  Modista  de 
Vestidos  y  de 
Sombreros. 

Se  Publica  por  Trimestre.  Es  un 
Nuevo  Periodico  Uustrando  en 
Colores  v  Tintes  las  Ultimas 
Modas  en  Trajes  y  Sombreros. 

El  Precio  de  Suscripion 

al  Ano,  -  $1.25  cts.  oro. 

El  Precio  por  cada  En- 

trega  Sencilla,  50  cts.  oro. 

Se  pueden  bacer  pedidos  por  cual- 
quiera  de  Nuestros  Agentes,  6  enviar 
directamente  a  la  Oficina  General. 


Die  Schneiderin 
und  Putzmacherin. 

Eine  neue  Zeitschrift,  welche  die 
neuesten  Moden  fiir  Garderobe 
und  Putz  in  farbigen  Illustra- 
tionen  darstellt  und  vierteljahr- 
lich  herausgegeben  wird. 

Abonnementspreis,  pro  Jahr,  6  M 

Einzelne  Exemplare  kosten  2  M. 

Besteliungen  nehmen  unsere  Agenten 
entgegen,  Oder  werden  direkt  von  un- 
serem  Hanptgeschaft  ausgefiihrt. 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited), 

7  to  17  West  13th  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  171  to  175  Regent  Street,  London,  England. 
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A  Series  of  Books 

Embroidery  For  15  cents. 

So.  1.  Our  Jewel  Book 

gives  illustrations  and  instructions 
for  the  popular  Jewel  Embroidery. 
No.  3.  Our  Delft  Book 

reproduces  the  old  Delft  designs 
with  full  instructions. 

No.  8.  Our  Bose  Book 

gives  latest  and  best  flower  de¬ 
signs,  particularly  Roses. 

No.  4.  Our  Bohemian  Glass  Book 
shows  the  latest  thing  in  Em¬ 
broidery  ;  also  some  36-inch  Tea 
Cloths. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  ALL  THE  BOOKS 
WITH  FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  WORK¬ 
ING,  COST  OF  LINEN.  QUANTITY 
AND  SHADES  OF  SILK  REQUIRED. 

We  Will  Send 

any  one  of  these  books  for  6c. 
or  the  whole  series  for  15c,  in 
stamps. 

▲DDRXB8 

The  Bniasrd  &  Armstrong  Silk  Co. 

5  L’nion  St.,  -  New  London,  Conn* 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Reader: — You  can  purchase  regular  MS. 
paper  which  has  lines  ruled  and  numbered. 
Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

X.  Y.  Z. : — Finger  nails  are  cut  rather  long 
and  curved  instead  of  pointed.  Skirts  are  stiff¬ 
ened  to  the  depth  of  about  eight  inches  all 
round.  Black  satin  skirts  are  worn. 

Golden  Rod: — The  rough  material  will  de¬ 
velop  stylishly  by  pattern  No.  8631,  which  costs 
Is.  8d.  or  40  cents,  and  is  illustrated  in  The 
Delineator  for  October.  Trim  with  green 
moird  The  F.  A.  Stokes  Co.,  27  West  23rd 
Street,  New  York,  publish  The  Story  of  Nell 
Gwynne.  The  book  includes  the  biography  of 
Nell  Gwynne  and  the  sayings  of  Charles  II.,  re¬ 
lated  and  collected  by  Peter  Cunningham,  F.  S.  A. 

Blanche  McK.  : — The  hair  should  always 
be  taken  down  at  night  and  gently  entangled 
and  shortened  with  a  coarse  comb.  It  is  well 
to  have  two  brushes,  a  stiff  one  for  the  hair  and 
a  softer  one  for  the  scalp.  And  there’s  a  knack 
in  brushing.  Draw  the  brush  firmly  though 
gently  over  the  scalp  and  down  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  hair  at  each  stroke.  Let 
the  strokes  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion,  since  a  slight  current  of  electricity  is  thus 
generated  and  this  stimulates  the  life  and  growth 
of  the  hair.  The  brush  should  never  be  brought 
down  upon  the  scalp  with  a  cpiick,  sharp,  strik¬ 
ing  motion,  as  this  will  produce  irritation. 


THE  WOODEN  HEN. 


This  Ingenious  little  hot  water  incubator  enables 
poultry  raising  to  be  done  on  a  small  scale.  Its 
capacity  is  28  eggs. 


To  anyone  mentioning  this  paper  a  full  description 
of  the  Wooden  Hen,  together  with  large  illustrated 
catalogue  describing  the 


MODEL  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR, 

will  be  sent  free  by  the  manufacturer, 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Ill. 


STERLING  SILVER  RIPPIRB  KNIVES 


Made  of  the  finest  quality  English  Steel 
blades,  Sterling  Silver  Handles  of 
guaranteed  quality,  two  and  three- 
quarter  inches  long.  They  make  a 
dainty,  serviceable  knife,  and  are  war¬ 
ranted  exactly  as  represented.  No  lady’s 
work-basket  is  complete  without  one. 


Order  by  number ,  Cash,  with  Order.  Ordered 
at  the '  Retail  Rate,  these  Knives  will  be  sent, 
prepaid,  to  any  Address  in  the  United  States, 

Canada,  Newfoundland  or  Mexico.  When 
ordered  at  the  Dozen  Rate,  transportation 
charges  must  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering , 
at  the  rate  specified.  If  the  package  is  to  be 
registered,  8  cents  extra  should  be  sent  with 
the  order.  We  allow  Dozen  Rates  on  half  a 
dozen  ordered  at  one  time  and  Gross  Rates 
on  half  a  gross. 

No.  34  contains  two  blades,  one  “Ripper”  and  one 
“Pen”  blade. 

Price,  50  cents  per  Knife;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Knives; 

$45.00  per  Gross.  Postage  per  Dozen  Knives,  10  cents. 

No.  35  contains  three  blades,  one  “  Ripper,”  one  “  Pen  ”  and  one  nail  cleaner  and  file. 

Price,  75  cents  per  Knife;  $6.50  per  Dozen  Knives; 

$65.00  per  Gross.  Postage  per  Dozen  Knives,  13  cents. 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Co.  (Lta.),  ?  to  ir  west  nth  street,  New  York. 


A  New  Botanical  Discovery. 

Of  great  Interest  to  all  Sufferers  from  Kid¬ 
ney  or  Bladder  Disorders,  Bright’s  Dis¬ 
ease,  Diabetes,  Dropsy,  Rheumatism, 
Gout,  Pain  in  Back,  Female  Complaints 
and  Irregularities,  Blood  Impurities  and 
other  maladies  caused  by  improper  action 
of  the  Kidneys  or  Urinary  Organs. 

A  Free  Gift  of  Great  Value  to  You. 

A  few  weeks  ago  our  readers  were  informed 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Kava-Kava  Shrub,  a 
new  botanical  product, of  wonderful  power  in 
curing  certain  diseases.  The  Kava-Kava 

Shrub, or  as  botanists 
call  it,  Piper  Me  thy  s- 
ticum,  grows  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges 
river,  East  India,  and 
was  probably  used 
for  centuries  by  the 
natives  before  its  ex¬ 
traordinary  proper- 
tiesjbecame  known  to 
civilization  through 
Christian  mission¬ 
aries.  In  this  respect 
it  resembles  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  quinine 
^  from  The  peruvian 

The  Kava-Kava  Shrub,  bark, made  known  by 
(Piper  Methysticum.)  the  Indians  to  the 
early  Jesuit  missionaries  in  South  America. 

Our  readers  already  know  of  the  bringing 
of  this  wonderful  shrub  to  Europe  and 
America,  and  the  success  of  the  medicine 
Alkavis,  which  contains  the  active  principle 
of  the  Kava-Kava  Shrub,  only  in  a  much  more 
concentrated  and  powerful  form.  The  fact 
that  Alkavis  is  sent  free  for  trial  to  sufferers 
from  kidney  and  bladder  diseases,  has  had  a 
great  elfectin  making  its  remarkable  benefits 
widely  known.  We  are  glad  to  record  the 
numerous  extraordinary  cures  wrought  by 
this  great  discovery. 

.In  the  New  York  Weekly  World  of  Feb.  10th,  the 
testimony  of  Rev.W.B.  Moore,  D.D.,of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  was  given,  describing  his  years  of  suf¬ 
fering  from  Kidney  disease  and  Rheumatism,  and 
his  rapid  cure  by  Alkavis.  Rev.  Thomas  Smith, 
the  Methodist  minister  at  Cobden,  Illinois,  passed 
nearly  one  hundred  gravel  stones  after  two  weeks' 
use  of  Alkavis.  Rev.  John  II.  Watson,  of  Sunset, 
Texas,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  thirty  years’  ser¬ 
vice,  was  struck  down  at  his  post  of  duty  by  Kid¬ 
ney  disease.  After  hovering  between  life  and 
death  for  two  months,  and  all  his  doctorshaving 
failed,  he  took  Alkavis,  and  was  completely  re¬ 
stored  to  health  and  strength,  and  is  fulfilling  his 
duties  as  minister  of  the  gospel.  Mr.  R.  C.  Wood,  a 
prominent  attorney  of  Lowell,  Indiana,  was  cured 
of  Rheumatism,  Kidney  and  Bladder  disease  of 
ten  years  standing,  by  Alkavis.  Mr.  Wood  de¬ 
scribes  himself  as  being  in  constant  misery,  often 
compelled  to  rise  ten  times  during  the  night  on 
account  of  weakness  of  the  bladder.  He  was 
treated  by  all  his  home  physicians  without  the 
least  benefit  and  finally  completely  cured  in  a  few 
weeks  by  Alkavis.  The  testimony  is  undoubted 
and  really  wonderful.  Many  others  give  similar 
evidence.  Many  doctors  also  testify  to  the 
powers  of  Alkavis  in  curing  almost  hopeless 
cases.  Among  these  none  have  greater  weight 
than  Dr.  A.  R.  Knapp,  of  Leoti,  Kansas,  and  Dr. 
Anderson,  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  whose  testimony  is 
particularly  valuable  from  the  fact  of  their  great 
experience  in  these  diseases. 

Mrs.  James  Young,  of  Kent,  Ohio,  writes 
that  she  tried  six  doctors  in  vain ,  she  was  about  to 
giveiup  in  despair, when  she  found  Alkavisand  was 
promptly  cured  of  kidney  disease  and  restored 
to  health.  Mrs.  Alice  Evans,  of  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Layman,  of  Neel,  W.  Va.,  twenty 
ears  a  sufferer;  Mrs.  Sarah  Vunk,  Edinboro,  Pa.; 
Irs.  L.  E.  Copeland,  Elk  River,  Minnesota;  and 
many  other  ladies  join  in  testifying  to  the  won¬ 
derful  curative  powers  of  Alkavis  in  various 
forms  of  Kidney  and  allied  diseases,  and  of  other 
troublesome  afflictions  peculiar  to  womanhood. 

So  far  the  Church  Kidney  Cure  Company,  of 
No.  418  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  are 
the  only  importers  of  Alkavis,  and  they  are  so 
anxious  to  prove  its  value  that  for  the  sake  of 
introduction  they  will  send  a  Large  Case  by 
mail  free  to  Every  Sufferer  from  any  form  of 
Kidney  or  Bladder  disorder,  Bright’s  Disease, 
Rheumatism,  Dropsy,  Cystitis,  Gravel,  Female 
Complaints,  and  Irregularites,  or  other 
afflictions  due  to  improper  action  of  the 
Kidneys  or  Urinary  Organs.  If  you  are  a 
sufferer  we  advise  you  to  send  your  name  and 
address  to  the  Company  and  receive  the  Large 
Case  by  mail  free.  It  is  sent  to  you  entirely 
free  to  prove  its  wonderful  curative  power. 
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The  Delineator. 


THE  WOMAN’S  FAVORITE  MAGAZINE. 


I 


‘  CIRCULATION : : :  Over  Half  a  Million  Copies  Monthly. 


The  DELINEATOR  ““I 

-  Field  of  Fashion, 
Woman’s  Work  and  Recreation.  It  is  the  largest,  most 
representative  and  thoroughly  up-to-date  of  all  the 
women's  magazines  published,  each  issue  containing 
over  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pages  of  Interesting 
Reading,  with  numberless  Illustrations.  The  Fashion 
Department  includes  several  Colored  Plates  in  litho- 
raph,  half-tone  and  oleograph  effects,  and  hundreds  of 
engravings,  with  descriptions  and  explanations.  The 
Fancy-Work  Department  has  special  contributions  on 
Lace -Making,  Knitting,  Crocheting,  Tatting,  etc. 
There  are  chapters  devoted  to  Household  Manage¬ 
ment,  The  Toilet,  The  Garden,  etc.,  etc.,  and  Articles 
by  Distinguished  Writers  on  the  Topics  of  the  Time, 
Women’s  and  Children’s  Education,  Women’s  Hand¬ 
crafts  and  Occupations,  Entertainments,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  Story  each  month  by  a  distinguished  Novelist. 

Price  of  Single  Copies,  15c.  Each. 
Subscription  Price,  $1.00  a  Year. 


New  Hebrides,  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Orange  Free 
State,  Persia,  Philippine  Islands,  Portugal,  Queensland,  Roumania,  Russia, 
Salonica,  Sardinia,  Servia,  Siam,  Sicily,  Sierre  Leone,  Society  Islands, 
Solomon  Islands,  South  Australia,  Spain,  St.  Helena,  Sumatra,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Syria,  Tahiti,  Tangier,  Tasmania,  Transvaal,  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
Turkey,  Victoria,  Western  Australia,  Zanzibar,  Zuiuland. 

If  the  Snliicrlber  desire*  THE  DELINEATOR  sent  from  onr  New  York 
Office  to  snj  of  the  countries  mentioned  In  the  list  just  specified,  the  Sub¬ 
scription  I*rlee  for  one  year  will  be  $1.60,  postage  prepaid  by  us. 


Persons  subscribing  for  THE  DELINEATOR  are  requested 
to  specify  particularly  the  Number  with  which  they  wish  the 
Subscription  to  commence.  Subscriptions  will  not  be  received 
for  a  shorter  term  than  One  Year,  and  are  always  payable  in 
advance. 


NOTE  THIS  OFFER. 

Newfoundland  or  Mexico,  sending  us  $1.00  for  a  Subscription 
to  The  Delineator,  with  Ten  Cents  additional  to  prepay 
transportation  charges,  we  will  also  forward  a  Copy  of  The 
Metropolitan  Catalogue  of  the  current  edition,  "until  the 
same  shall  be  exhausted.  The  Metropolitan  Catalogue 
will  also  be  furnished  to  Persons  residing  in  other  countries, 
providing  the  Ten  Cents  transportation  charge  is  remitted  us, 
in  addition  to  the  Subscription  Price  and  the  extra  postage 
on  the  Subscription.  The  Catalogue  is  furnished  on  the 
conditions  stated  only  when  ordered  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Subscription,  and  is  subject  to  the  transportation  charge 
if  ordered  to  be  delivered  at  any  point  outside  our  Office. 
If  the  Current  Edition  of  The  Metropolitan  Catalogue 
is  exhausted  at  the  time  we  receive  the  Subscription,  we  will 
send  a  copy  of  the  succeeding  number  immediately  upon 
its  publication.  See  Advertisement  of  The  Metropolitan 
Catalogue  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


THE  DELINEATOR,  sent  on  Subscription  or  by  Single  Copy 
to  any  Address  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland 
or  Mexico,  is  post-paid  by  the  Publishers. 


The  Subscription  Price  for  sending  THE  DELINEATOR  one  year 
from  our  New  York  Office  to  any  of  the  following  countries 
is  $1.60,  postage  prepaid  by  us: 

Argentine  Republic,  Bermuda,  Bolivia,  Brazil.  Central  America.  Chili, 
China,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  British  Guiana,  Dutch  Guiana  or 
Surinam,  Japan,  Korea,  Paraguay.  Peru,  Siberia,  Uruguay,  Venezuela.  Also 
West  Indies  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 


TO  SECURE  SPECIFIC  NUMBERS  OF  THE 

DELINEATOR.  »p0  secure  t}ie  filing  of  orders  for  The 
Delineator  of  any  specific  Edition,  we  should  receive  them 
by  or  before  the  tenth  of  the  month  preceding  the  date  of 
issue.  For  instance  :  Parties  wishing  The  Delineator  for 
January  will  be  certain  to  secure  copies  of  that  Edition  by 
sending  in  their  orders  by  the  tenth  of  December. 

TO  PARTIES  ORDERING  BY  MAIL  FROM  US  OR 
OUR  AGENTS. 


The  Subscription  Price  for  sending  THE  DELINEATOR  one  year 
from  our  London  Office  to  any  of  the  following  countries  is 
$1.75  or  7s.  6d.  English  money,  postage  prepaid  by  us: 

Algeria,  Andaman  Islands,  Annam,  Arabia,  Ascension  Islands,  Austra¬ 
lia,  Austria-Hungary,  Azores  Island,  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland,  Belgium, 
Beyrout,  Bohemia,  Borneo,  Bosnia,  British  Central  Africa,  British  East 
Africa,  British  Isles,  Bulgaria,  Burmah,  Cape  Colony,  Caroline  Islands, 
Congo  Free  State.  Corsica,  Cyprus,  Denmark,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Egypt, 
Faroe  Islands,  Fiji  Islands,  Finland,  France,  French  Congo,  Gambia, 
German  East  Africa,  Germany,  Gibraltar,  Gold  Coast  Colony,  Great 
Britain,  Greece,  Heligoland.  Herzegovina,  Holland,  Iceland,  India,'  Ireland, 
Italy,  Java ;  Johor,  Negri,  Sembilan,  Pahang,  Perak,  Selangor  and 
Sungie  Ujong,  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula;  Liberia.  Madagascar,  Madeira, 
Malta;  Malacca,  Penang,  Province  Wellesley  and  Singapore  (Straits  Set- 
tlemnets),  Morocco,  Natal,  Netherlands,  New  Caledonia,  New  Guinea, 


In  sending  money  through  the  mail,  to  us  or  to  agents  for 
the  sale  of  our  goods,  we  advise  the  use  of  a  Post-Office 
Order,  an  Express  Money-Order,  a  Bank  Check  or  Draft  or 
a  Registered  Letter. 

Should  a  Post-Office  Order  sent  to  ns  go  astray  in  the  mails, 
we  can  readily  obtain  a  duplicate  here  and  have  it  cashed. 
An  Express  Money-Order  is  equally  safe  and  often  less  expen¬ 
sive.  Bank  Drafts  or  Checks,  being  valuable  only  to  those  in 
whose  favor  they  are  drawn,  are  reasonably  certain  of  delivery. 

A  Registered  Letter,  being  regularly  numbered,  can  be 
easily  traced  to  its  point  of  detention,  should  it  not  reach  us 
in  ordinary  course.  To  facilitate  tracing  a  delayed  Registered 
Letter,  the  complaining  correspondent  should  obtain  its 
Number  from  the  local  postmaster  and  send  it  to  us. 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited),  ?  to  IT  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York 
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INVALIDS,  if  you  can’t  find  at  Sar¬ 
gent’s  what  you  need  in  alt  such  things 
as  Rolling,  Reclining,  Carrying  and  Com¬ 
mode  Chairs,  Tricycles.  Invalids’  Lifts, 
Beds,  Back  Rests,  Bed  Trays,  Tables  and 
invalids’  conveniences  generally,  you 
may  as  well  give  it  up.  Write,  stating 
just  what  you  want.  No  charge.  Address, 
Geo.  F.  Sargent  Co., 

289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Mention  The  Delineator  in  your  letter  when  you  write. 


SOLID  SILVER 

4  cents.  This  is  a  Gentleman’s  Scarf  Pin 
or  Ladies’  Stick  Pin,  two  inches  long, 
we  only  show  the  top.  The  double  heart 
is  solid  sterling  silver  warranted  925-1000 
fine.  Sample  by  mail  Four  Cents  in 
Postage  Stamps.  Address, 

LYNN  &  €0.,  48  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


A  LOCK  OF  YOUR  HAIR! 

If  SICK,  send  a  lock  of  your  hair,  name,  age,  sex, 
4  cts.  postage  and  I  will  diagnose  your  case  and  tell 
you  what  will  cure  your  ailments  Free.  Address : 

Dr.  J.  C.  BATDORF,  Dept.  A,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

HOW  TO  GET  MARRIED 

Widow.  The  following  is  the  table  of  contents:  Girls  and  Matri¬ 
mony.  The  Girls  Whom  Men  Like.  The  Girl  Who  Wins,  and  How 
She  Does  it.  The  Girl  Who  Fails.  Some  Unfailing  Methods. 
A  Word  of  Warning.  The  Secret  of  the  Widow’s  Power.  Lady 
Beauty.  The  Loved  Wife.  Every  Woman,  married  or  single,  should 
read  this  book.  It  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  securely  sealed,  on 
receipt  of  only  25  cents.  Address : 

J.  8.  OGILVIE,  Publisher,  83  Hose  8t,  New  York. 

SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR  PERMANENTLY  REMOVED 

No  matter  if  you  have  tried  everything 
r .  else  on  earth  and  failed.  We  positively 
1  guarantee  NOHAIRO  to  destroy  every 

Iroot  and  render  future  growth  nbso- 
llutely  impossible.  Harmless  as  cream. 

_ I  Treatment  requires  but  five  minutes. 

r  §  Hr  Price  $1,00,  mailed  secure  from  observa* 

1  *“*  tion.  Send  4c:  stamps  for  book  and 

sealed  particulars  in  plain  envelope. 

Nohalro  Chemical  Co..  Dep’ti,  St. Louis, Ma 


QUILT  PATTERNS. 

Beautiful  hand-colored  diagrams  and  patterns  to 
piece  by,  10c.  each  ;  3  for  25c.;  7  for  50.;  15  for  $1.00 ; 
all  different.  List  of  400  patterns  and  catalague  free. 

LADIES’  ART  CO.,  B.  2,  ST.  ’  TUIS,  MO. 


LADIES 


We  number  among  our  rep¬ 
resentatives  a  vast  number 
that  make  big  money  work- 

_  _  ing  for  us  in  spare  moments. 

Kindly  investigate,  particulars  free,  and  if  you 
desire  a  Souvenir  we  will  mail  a  valuable 
sample  of  our  goods  in  Solid  Silver  upon  receipt 
of  three  two  cent  stamps  for  postage  etc.  Address 
Standard  Silver  Ware  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 


10  cents1 

Catapult  Bean  Shooter,  Box  of  Faints  with 
Brush,  Cameo  Finger  Ring,  False  Mustache,  Address. 

TOY  IMPORTING  CO.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I 

STOUT  ABDOMENS 

AND  LARGE  HIPS 

Are  reduced  by  my  Own  Methods,  Safe,  Easy,  Per¬ 
manent.  For  full  information,  Address,  with  stamp, 
I)r.  Edith  Berdan,  113  Ellison  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

YOUR  WEIGHT  REDUCED 

15  lbs.  a  month  by  a  new  harmless  herbal 
remedy— safe,  sure  and  speedy.  Trial 

Sackage  sent  FREE  on  application 
ive  it  a  trial,  it  costs  you  nothing 

Chase  Remedy  Co- Wept.  P,  Chicago. 

PAID  for  your  neighbors’  ad- 

-  dresses,  also  newspaper 

clippings  (all  kinds),  $20  per  1000. 
Particulars  for  stamp.  Advertisers’  Clipping  Bureau, 


CASH 


114  W.  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 


FITS 


A  Great  Remedy  Discov¬ 
ered.  Send  for  a  trial  pack¬ 
age  and  let  it  speak  for  itself. 
Postage,  5c.  Dr.  S.  JPEIt- 
KEY,  Chicago,  Ill. 


PFRSOMAI  I  am  Making  Good  Wages 

'  O Y/ 11/  l  *—:  •  at  writing  and  other  home 

work.  Will  send  full  particulars  FREE  to  any  LADY 
enclosing  stamp.  This  is  no  deception. 

MRS.  T.  L.  FOWLER,  E.  PEMBROKE,  N.  H. 

4  4  01/1 8J  OllOnCOOlT  Positively  cures  Pimples, 
AM \\  Eczema. Salt  Rheum  and 
umu  OUUULUd  all  Skin  Diseases.  Proved 

by  50  years  of  “Success.”  Send  10c.  (Stamps  or  Coin)  for 
Sample  Box  of  Palmer’s  “Skin-Success”  Ointment.  The 
Morgan  Drug  Co.,  1512  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn, N.  Y. 


o 


PIUM  DRUNKENNESS 

I A  BOO  K  telling  about  the  diseases  and  how 
'cured  atnome  without  pain  SENT  FREE 
B.  M.  WOOLLEY,  M.  D,9  -  -  -  Atlanta“ 


m 


HWillBuyYou 

Nice  Bangle  Pin  ^ 
i  OR  FRIENDSHIP  RING 
1  In  Rolleo  Gold  Plate™ 

OR  SOLID  SILVER 
/  Any  Name  £ wgra  vs. of 
,  (SOLID  GOLD^I.5o)  , 

/H.£LELAND.  Worcester. 


Cchk.6 

Easily  removed  without  break* 
)ing.  Perfection  Tins  require 
no  greasing.  Round,  square  and 
oblong.  2  round  layer  tins  by 
mail  35  cents.  Catalogue  Free, 
Agents  Wanted.  Richardson  Mfg.  Co.,  S  St.,  Batb,N.Y* 


JW0  BEAUTIFUL  PINS  FREE 


Send  six  cents,  stamps,  to  help 

i  pay  for  this  advertisement  and  we 
|  will  send  you  prepaid  these  ele-/ 
r  gant  gold  plated  Bangle  pins  and'l 
onr  illustrated  holiday  catalogue.)' 
CURTIN  JEWELRY  CO„  1  Park' 
Street,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


YOU  WON’T  BE  DISAPPOINTED  IF  YOU  ORDER 
your  SILK  REMNANTS  direct  from 
One  pound  good  size  Remnants,  all  DDlu.fl.IUu  0 
colors,  only  fiO  cents.  Immensesample  RTT  IT  MU  T 
package,  with  Silk  Floss  and  Instruc-  DID  Ji.  llllDDj 
tions,  also  patterns,  10  c.,  post  paid.  Little  Ferry, N.J. 


FREE 


Dr.  Truman’s  Crystaline 

STOPS  PAIN  AND  DECAY- 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Circulars 
E.  J.  TRUMAN,  BAINBRIDGE.  N.  Y. 


LEARN  the  WATCH  TRADE. 


JEWELRY  AND  .  . 
ENGRAVING  .  .  . 
CATALOGUE  FREE. 


PARSON’S  INSTITUTE, 
BARKER  AVENUE, 
PEORIA,  -  ILLINOIS. 


CORNS 


EMBROIDERY.  We  send 
Scalloped  edge  Linen  Doily 
with  pure  Silk  Floss  to  work. 
Also  Stamping  Patterns  fof 
other  Doilies,  Photograph  Frame,  Mats  etc.  only  18e- 
Address;  Walter  P.  Webber,  Lynn,  Mass.  Box  M 


Lovely 


GUITARS  and  MANDOLINS. 


Best  in  the  world.  Patented. 
Special  $30.00  for  $10.00. 
Special  $20.00  for  $7.50. 


Send  tvro  stamps  for  catalogues. 

THE  WOLFRAM  GUITAR  CO.,  Columbus, 


Ohio. 


SELF  THREADING  NEEDLES.,- 

W e&k  sighted  or  blind  can  thread  them.  Silver  spring^ 
steel.  One  style  threads  springs  in  on  end,  other  on  side. 

SPRING  STEEL  PINS,  sharp  points,  black  or  white. 

Can’t  break  or  - — -  * 

bend  them.  Worth  a  dozen  common  pins.  Sample  paper  by  mail 
of  either  kind  Pins  or  Needles,  10c.,  6  for  35c.  12  for  60c.  Money  made 
selling  them.  Illust’d  catalog  free.  CHAS.  E.  MARSHALL.  LOCKPORT.  N.  Y. 


WE  PAY 


Cash,  $5  to  $100  a  thou- 
,i  ,,  ..  sand  for  Newspaper  Clip- 

.  .  pings,  all  kinds,  and  your 

neighbors’  addresses.  Particulars  for  stamp. 

News  Clipping  Co.,  Dept.  BA,  304  West  139th  St.,  N.  Y. 


COINS 


If  you  have  any  rare  American  or  for¬ 
eign  coins  or  paper  money  issued  before 
1878,  keep  them  and  send  two  stamps  for 

—  -  —  -  —  —  Illustrated  Circular  No.  20.  Fortune  for 

somebody.  Numismatic  Bank. Boston,  Mass.  Coin  Dept.  I>. 


A  fi  F  N  T  Writes :  “I  am  making  $10  to  $12 

_ _  HUtll  I  a  day  selling  mackintosh  Dress 

Skirts,  New  style  Dress  Shields  and  other  new  goods.” 

"Send  stamp  for  proof  and  catalog  best  sellers.  Big 
profits.  LADIES  SUPPLY  CO.,  31  IS  FOREST  A  VE.,  CHICAGO. 

I  pay  good  wages  for  light,  easy 
work  that  can  be  done  at 
home.  No  experience  necessary. 
Write  for  particulars.  Address: 

Goldsmith,  Box  707,  Chicago,  Ills. 

VIC  ACNESS&  HEAD  NOISES  CURED* 

BJ  B  Our  Il>;  v  ISIBLE  Tube  Cushions  help  when  all 

Zr' , "  else  fails,  as  glasses  help  eyes.  Self-adjusting. 

£°  Pain.  Whispers  hoard.  Sole  Depot,  F.  lli-cox  Co.,  853  B’war, 
H.Y.  Send  for  Book.  Consultation  and  OFFICE  TRIAL  FREE 


LADIES 

i  Ruth  Coldsmith, 

| - ! 


GANGER 


Many  years  •  experience  enables 
us  to  scientifically  treat  and  ef- 
-  fectually  cure  Cancer  and  Tu¬ 
mors  without  the  knife.  48  page  Book  Free.  Address 

Drs.AIcLeisli  <&  Weber,419  John  St. Cincinnati, 0. 


SILK 


REMNANTS  for  CRAZY  PATCH 
10c. ;  8  packages,  25c.  25  skeins  Em¬ 
broidery  Silk,  20c.  Catalogue,  Crazy 
Stitches  and  list  of  400  Quilt  Patterns  with  order. 

LADIES’  ART  CO.,  B.  2,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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The  New  .... 

Triumph 
Meat  Cutter 

f  Expressly  for  family  use; 

cutting  parts  of  forged 
steel;  easily  cleaned ;  pays 
for  itself  every  6  months.  Receipt  book  of  numerous 
dishes  made  with  cutter,  free  to  any  address. 

The  Peck,  Stow  &  Wilcox  Co., 

Box  C,  Southington,  Conn. 

Answers  to  Correspondents, 

( Concluded). 

Daughter: — Suggestions  for  conducting  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  marriage  (the  pearl  wed¬ 
ding)  will  be  found  in  “  Weddings  and  Wedding 
Anniversaries,”  which  we  publish  at  6d.  (by 
post  7)^d.)  or  15  cents. 

R.  B.  G-.  D. : — A  lady  precedes  a  gentleman 
in  leaving  or  entering  a  room.  In  promenading- 
with  a  lady  a  gentleman  takes  the  outer  part  of 
the  sidewalk. 

Mrs.  N.  S.  C. : — Send  your  portieres  to  a 
dealer  in  curios.  We  cannot  give  such  an  ad¬ 
dress  through  these  columns,  but  if  you  send 
us  a  self-addressed  envelope  and  repeat  your 
inquiry,  we  will  supply  you  with  a  few  names. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  W. : — The  lines, 

The  union  of  lakes— the  union  of  lands— the  union  of 
States  none  can  sever. 

The  union  of  hearts — the  nnion  of  hands — and  the 
Flag  of  our  Union  forever! 

are  from  “The  Flag  of  Our  Union,”  by  George 
P.  Morris.  The  juice  of  the  onion  is  said  to  be 
a  wonderful  stimulant  for  the  hair.  Petroleum 
is  also  recommended  for  this  purpose. 

Mother  and  Others  : — Our  “  Holiday  Souv¬ 
enir  for  1896-97  ”  will  be  of  incalculable  as¬ 
sistance  to  you  in  preparing  Christmas  gifts. 
It  is  an  eighty-page  pamphlet,  illustrating  a 
great  variety  of  articles  suitable  for  holiday 
presents  which  may  be  easily  and  inexpensively 
made  at  home  from  our  patterns.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  a  charming  assortment  of  reading  matter, 
menus  and  suggestions  for  the  Christmas  dinner, 
original  short  stories,  pieces  for  recitation,  for¬ 
mulas  for  the  making  of  extracts,  etc.  It  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  address  upon  the  receipt  of 
live  cents  in  stamps  to  prepay  the  postage. 


DEAF 


LILY  WHITE  HANDS 

for  all.  Simplest  thing  in  the  world.  No  medicine  or 
ointments  used.  Send  two-cent  stamp  for  instructions. 

A.  U.  BETTS  CO.,  Box  78,  Toledo,  O. 


SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR. 

WRITE  for  FREE  information  how  TO  REMOVE  HAIBperma- 
nently,  without  slightest  injury  to  skin,  much  superior 
to  electric  needle.  THE  CURTIS  CO.,  186,  32d  St.,  Chicago. 


RUPTURE. 


RUBBER  GOODS 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children.  Lar 


For 
catalogue  free. 


A.  t.  Betts  A  Co., 


BY 

_  MAIL 

Large  illustrated 
Water  St.,  Toledo,  O. 


NESS,  CATARRH.  PHO-OZO  AIR 
cures  by  Inhalation  those  deaf 
5  to  35  years.  (Incurables  of  Ear 
Hospitals.)  Book  of  proofs  FREE. 
Dr.  DAYLD  EVANS, 74BoylstonSt.,Boston)Mass. 


HARTMANN’S  WWI  2sS 

Send  6  cts.  for  sample  and  circular.  CANVASSERS  WANTED. 

Hygienic  Wood  Wool  Co.,  56  Broadway,  New  York. 


Sure  Cure  at 
home.  Sealed 
book  free.  Dr. 
W.S.Rice,Box  440, 
Smithville,  N.  Y. 
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SXX  _  THE  DELINEATOR.  _ _ 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS 

ON  SOCIAL  CULTURE  AND  THE  DOMESTIC  SCIENCES  AND  ARTS, 

Published  by  THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  (limited). 


If  any  of  these  Works  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  Nearest  Butterick  Agency,  send  your  Order, 
with  the  Price,  direct  to  Us,  and  the  Publications  desired  will  be  forwarded  to  your  Address. 


Good  Manners.  This 

is  an  Exhaustive  Common- 
Sense  Work,  uniform  with 
“Social  Life,”  also  advertised 
on  this  page,  and  fully  ex¬ 
plains  the  latest  and  best  ideas 
on  Etiquette.  Price,  $1.00 
per  Copy. 

Social  Life  is  a  Book 

written  in  Correspondence 
Style  and  Explanatory  of 
Practical  Etiquette,  and  is  intended  as  a  Companion  Book  to 
“Good  Manners.”  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

The  Delsarte  System  of  Physical  Culture. 

This  Work,  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Georgen,  is  a  Reliable  Text-Book,  Indis¬ 
pensable  in  Every  School  and  Home  where  Physical  Training  is 
taught;  and  the  Explanations  are  supplemented  by  over  TWO  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Fifty  Illustrations.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

Beauty:  Its  Attainment  and  Preservation.  The  Most 
Complete  and  Reliable  Work  ever  offered  to  Those  Who  Desire 
to  Be  Beautiful  in  Mind,  Manner,  Feature  and  Form.  This  Book 
is  more  comprehensive  in  its  dealings  with  the  subject  of  Beauty 
than  any  before  published.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 


Needle-Craft:  Artistic  and  Practical.  This  will  be 
found  a  Comprehensive  and  Eminently  Useful  \  olume,  replete  with 
accurate  Engravings  of  Decorative  Needle- Work  of  every  variety,  with 
full  instructions  for  their  reproduction,  etc.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

The  Pattern  Cook-Book.  A  Comprehensive  Work 
Showing  How  to  Cook  Well  at  Small  Cost,  and  embracing  The  Chemistry 
of  Food,  The  Furnishing  of  the  Kitchen,  How  to  Choose  Good  Food,  A 
Choice  Collection  of  Standard  Recipes,  etc.  Every  Recipe  in  this 
book  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

Home-Making  and  House-Keeping.  This  Book 

contains  full  instructions  in  the  Most  Economical  and  Sensible 
Methods  of  Home-Making,  Furnishing,  House- Keeping  and  Domestic 
Work  generally.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

Needle  and  Brush:  Useful  and  Decorative.  A  Book 
of  Original,  Artistic  Designs,  and  one  that  should  be  seen  in 
evert  Boudoir  and  Studio.  In  this  Volume  will  be  found  innu¬ 
merable  Artistic  Designs  for  the  Decoration  of  a  home,  all  of  them 
to  be  developed  by  the  Needle  or  Brush.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 

Kindergarten  Papers.  Mrs.  Sara  Miller  Kirby,  the  author 
of  these  papers,  is  one  of  the  foremost  Kindergartners  of  the  country. 
She  makes  comprehensive  and  popular  review  of  the  whole  Kindergarten 
system,  and  then  proceeds  to  a  detailed  description  of  the  gifts,  occupa¬ 
tions  and  games  and  of  the  way  they  are  used.  There  are  also  chapters  on 
Christmas  work, on  the  home  Kindergarten,  etc.  Price,  $1.00  per  Copy. 


1  METROPOLITAN 1 
BOOK  SERIES. 


Sold  at  the  Uniform  Price  of 
$1.00  per  Copy. 


METROPOLITAN 
ART  SERIES. 

Sold  at  the  Uniform  Price  of 
50  Cents  per  Copy. 


The  Art  of  Cro¬ 
cheting  :  Introductory 
Volume.  This  Beautiful 
Work  is  replete  with  illus¬ 
trations  of  Fancy  Stitches, 
Fldgings,  Insertions,  Gar¬ 
ments  of  Various  Kinds  and 
Articles  of  Usefulness  and 
Ornament,  with  Instructions 
for  Making  Them.  Price, 
50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Fancy  and  Practical  Crochet-Work  (Advanced 

Studies):  An  Up-to-Date  Pamphlet  on  Crochet -Work. 

This  Pamphlet  is  filled  with  New  Designs  of  Edgings  and  Insertions; 
Squares.  Hexagons,  Rosettes,  Stars,  etc.,  for  Tidies,  Counterpanes,  Cush¬ 
ions,  etc. ;  Doileys,  Mats,  etc.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Art  of  Knitting.  This  Book  is  complete  in  its  inten¬ 
tion  of  instructing  Beginners  and  advancing  Experts  in  Knitting,  intro¬ 
ducing  all  the  rudiments  of  the  work,  from  the  Oasting-On  of 
Stitches  to  the  commencement  and  development  of  Plain  and 
Intricate  Designs.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 


The  Art  of  Modern  Lace-Making,  a  Revised 

and  Enlarged  Manual  of  this  Fascinating  Art,  containing  over  Two 
Hundred  illustrations  of  Modern  Laces  and  Designs,  together  with 
Full  Instructions  for  the  work,  from  hundreds  of  Primary  Stitches 
to  the  Final  Details.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 


Wood -Carving  and  Pyrography  or  Poker-Work. 

The  largest  manual  upon  Wood-Carving  and  Pyrography  ever  published. 
It  contains  Illustrations  for  Fiat  Carving,  Intaglio  or  Sunk  Carving 
Carving  in  the  Round,  and  Chip  Carving,  and  also  nearly  Four  Hundred 


Engravings  of  Modern,  Renaissance,  German,  Norwegian,  Swedish 
and  Italian  Designs.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Drawing  and  Painting.  A  partial  List  of  Chapter  Head¬ 
ings  indicates  the  Scope  of  this  Beautiful  Work:  Pencil  Drawing- 
Tracing  and  Transfer  Papers — Sketching — Water  Colors — Oil  Colors — 
Oil  Painting  on  Textiles — Crayon  Work  —  Drawing  for  Decorative  Pur¬ 
poses —  Painting  on  Glass  —  Painting  on  Plaques — Lustra  Painting — 
Linerusta — China  Painting — etc.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Masquerade  and  Carnival:  Their  Customs  and 

Costumes.  This  Book  contains  all  the  Important  Points  concerning 
Carnivals  and  similar  festivities,  and  presents  between  Two  and  Three 
Hundred  Illustrations  of  Costumes  for  Ladies,  Gentlemen  and  Young 
Folks,  with  complete  Descriptions.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Art  of  Garment  Cutting,  Fitting  and 

Making.  With  the  aid  of  this  Book  you  will  need  no  other  teacher 
in  Garment-Making.  It  contains  instructions  for  Garment-Making  at 
Home,  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  work  on  the  subject,  are 
Purely  Original  and  are  the  Practical  Result  of  Many  Experiments 
Conducted  by  us.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Drawn -Work:  Standard  and  Novel  Methods.  The 
most  Comolete  and  Artistic  Book  Ever  Published  upon  this  fascinat¬ 
ing  branch  of  Needle-Craft.  Every  step  of  the  Work,  from  the  drawing 
of  the  threads  to  the  completion  of  intricate  work,  is  fully  Illustrated 
and  Described.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 

Tatting  and  Netting.  This  Pamphlet  contains  the  two 
varieties  of  Fancy-Work  named  in  the  title,  and  is  the  only  reliable 
work  combining  the  two  ever  issued.  Especial  effort  has  been  made 
to  provide  Rudimentary  Instructions  for  the  benefit  of  the  beginner, 
and  at  the  same  time  offer  the  skilled  worker  Designs  of  Elaborate 
Construction.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Copy. 


METROPOLITAN  1 
PAMPALET 
SERIES. 


Mother  and  Babe: 

Their  Comfort  and  Care. 

A  Pamphlet  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Young  Mothers,  with 
full  information  concerning  the 
careofinfants  and  thePrepara- 
tiou  of  their  Wardrobes,  and 
also  treating  of  the  necessi¬ 
ties  belonging  to  the  Health 
and  Care  of  the  Expectant 
Mother.  Price,  15  Cents. 


Sold  at  the  Uniform  Price  of 
1 5  Cents  per  Copy. 

Dainty  Desserts:  Plain  and  Fancy.  Every  House¬ 
keeper  should  possess  a  copy  of  “  Dainty  Desserts  :  Plain  and 
Fancy,”  in  which  she  will  find  directions  for  the  preparation  of  Dain¬ 


ties  adapted  to  the  palate  and  the  means  of  the  epicure  or  the  laborer, 
and  to  the  digestion  of  the  robust  or  the  feeble.  Price,  15  Cents 
per  Copy. 

Nursing  and  Nourishment  for  invalids.  This 

is  a  Pamphlet  that  contains  Explicit  Instructions  and  Valuable  Advice 
regarding  the  Best  Methods  and  Necessary  Adjuncts  in  the  Sick 
Room.  Care.  Comfort  and  Convalescence  are  fully  discussed,  and 
many  recipes  for  the  Most  Nourishing  Foods  and  Beverages  for 
Invalids  are  given.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Tableaux,  Charades  and  Conundrums.  This 

is  a  New  Pamphlet  upon  this  class  of  Amusements.  Charades  in  all 
their  different  varieties,  and  Tableaux  and  the  details  necessary  to  their 
Perfect  Production  are  Freely  Described  and  Discussed,  and  Many 
Examples  of  Each  are  Given.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 
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Fancy  Drills.  This  Pamphlet  contains  Directions  and  Illus¬ 
trations  for  the  Arrangement  and  Production  of  Twelve  New  Fancy 
Drills  suitable  for  School,  Church,  Club,  Society  and  General  Evening 
Entertainments.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Smocking,  Fancy  Stitches,  Cross-Stitch  and 

Darned  Net  Designs,  is  a  Pamphlet  which  includes  all  of 
the  \  aneties  of  Needlework  mentioned,  and  also  gives  a  great  many 
illustrations  of  each  of  the  different  varieties.  One  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  subjects  treated  is  that  of  Finishing  Seam  Ends,  Pockets,  Pocket- 
Laps,  Collars.  Cuffs,  etc.,  by  the  Tailors’  Method.  Price  iq 
Cents  per  Copy.  ’  ° 

(  The  Corr  ect  Art  of  Candy-Making.  An  niustra- 

ted  I  amphlet  containing  simple  yet  reliable  instructions  for  Candy 
Making.  It  teaches  how  to  make  the  Finest  French  as  well  as  the 
Plainest  Domestic  Candies,  including  Cream  .Candies,  Caramels,  Bon¬ 
bons,  Nut  and  Fruit  Candies,  Pastes,  Macaroons,  Drops,  Medicated 
Lozenges,  etc.,  etc.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Perfect  Art  of  Modern  Dancing.  This 

Pamphlet  is  provided  with  Illustrated  Instructions  for  those  who  wish 
to  Learn  to  Dance  by  the  Methods  Employed  by  the  Best  Dancing 
Masters  of  the  Metropolis,  and  also  How  to  Dance  all  the  Popular 
Square  and  Round  Dances,  The  German  or  Cotillon,  The  Stately 
Minuet,  The  Caledonians,  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly.  Price  iq 
Cents  per  Copy.  ’  J 

The  Perfect  Art  of  Canning  and  Preserving. 

This  Pamphlet  contains  full  instructions  regarding  the  Canning  of 
Vegetables,  including  Corn,  Beans,  Peas,  Asparagus,  Tomatoes  etc  • 
the  Canning  of  Fruits  of  all  kinds ;  the  Preparation  of  Jams,  .Marma¬ 
lades,  Jellies,  Preserves,  Pickles,  Catsups  and  Relishes;  the  Putting  up 
of  Brandied  Fruits,  etc.,  etc.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Extracts  and  Beverages,  in  the  Preparation  of 

byrups,  Refreshing  Beverages,  Colognes,  Perfumes  and  Various  Toilet 
Accessories,  this  pamphlet  is  invaluable  alike  to  the  Belle  and  the 
Housekeeper.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Birds  and  Bird-Keeping.  This  Pamphlet  is  illustrated 
with  Numerous  Engravings  of  Cage  Birds  of  Various  Kinds,  their 
Cages,  and  Many  Modern  Appliances  for  Cages  and  Aviaries,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Full  Instructions  as  to  the  Care,  Food,  Management,  Breed¬ 
ing  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Songsters  and  Feathered  Pets  in 
General.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

A  Manual  of  Lawn  Tennis.  This  Pamphlet  is  fully 

illustrated  and  contains  a  History  of  Tennis,  the  Rules,  Details  con¬ 
cerning  the  Development  of  Play,  Descriptions  of  the  Court,  Imple- 
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1  METROPOLITAN 
HANDY  SERIES. 

Sold  at  the  Uniform  Price  of 
25  Cents  per  Copy. 


Pastimes  for  Child¬ 
ren.  This  Pamphlet  for 
Children  contains  some  of  the 
Most  Instructive  and  Enter¬ 
taining  Amusements  for  Rainy- 
Day  and  other  Leisure  Hours 
ever  issued.  It  is  filled  with 
Drawing  Designs,  Games,  In¬ 
structions  for  Mechanical  Toys, 
Cutting  Out  a  Menagerie, 
Making  a  Circus  of  Stuffed 

and  Paper  Animals,  etc.,  etc.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 

Venetian  Iron  Work.  The  Instructions  and  Designs 
in  this  handsomely  illustrated  Manual  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  to 
every  one  interested  in  Venetian  Iron  Work.  The  details  are  minute, 
the  Implements  fully  described,  and  the  Designs  so  clear  that  the 
amateur  will  have  no  difficulty  in  developing  the  work.  Price 
25  Cents  per  Copy.  ’ 

Parlor  Plants  and  Window  Gardening.  The 

Amateur  Florist  cannot  fail  to  comprehend  the  contents  of  this  pamphlet 
or  become  expert  in  the  raising  of  House  Plants.  It  tells  all  about 
Necessary  Temperatures,  Suitable  Rooms,  the  Extermination  of  Insect 
Pests,  and  the  Care  of  Hundreds  of  Plants.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 

Artistic  Alphabets  for  Marking  and  Engrossing. 

This  Book  illustrates  Fancy  Letters  of  various  sizes,  the  fashionable 
Script-Initial  Alphabet  in  several  sizes,  numerous  Cross-stitch  and 
Bead-work  Alphabets,  and  a  department  of  Religious  and  Society 
Emblems.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 

Recitations  and  How  to  Recite.  This  Pamphlet 

consists  of  a  large  collection  of  famous  and  favorite  recitations,  and 
also  includes  some  novelties  in  the  way  of  poems  and  monologues  sure 
to  meet  with  general  approval.  It  is  an  eminently  satisfactory  work 
from  which  to  choose  recitations  for  the  parlor,  for  school  exhibitions, 
etc.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 

Social  Evening  Entertainments.  The  Entertain¬ 
ments  described  in  this  pamphlet  are  Novel,  Original,  Amusing  and 


ments,  and  Serviceable  Dress,  and  .  a  Chapter  on  Tournaments  and 
How  to  Conduct  Them.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Bees  and  Bee-Keeping.  This 'Pamphlet  is  Profusely 
illustrated,  and  treats  of  the  Observances  and  Details  necessary  to 
successful  Bee-Keeping.  Suggestions  are  given  as  to  Who  Should  Keen 
Bees  How  and  Where  to  Buy,  Where  to  Locate  and  How  to  Conduct 
an  Apiary  and  Control  Bees;  Gathering  and  Extracting  Honey  etc 
Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy.  J 

.  HSen  0fCr^PTe  and  T‘SSUe  Papers.  This  Pam- 
phlet  is  illustrated  with  Designs  and  Diagrams  for  Making  Paper  Flowers 
and  Various  hancy  Articles.  Christmas,  Easter  and  General  Gifts.  Novel¬ 
ties  for  lairs,  A  Spring  Luncheon,  Toilet  Furnishings  for  Gentlemen, 
Sachets,  Cottage  Decorations  and  Dolls,  etc.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Weddings  and  Wedding  Anniversaries.  This 

Pamphlet  contains  the  Latest  Information  and  Accepted  Etiquette 
concerning  everything  relating  to  the  Marriage  Ceremony,  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Various  Anniversaries.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

ChHd  Life.  This  Pamphlet  discusses  Influences  on  Pre-natal 
Life;  Bathing,  Clothing  and  Food  for  Infants;  Weaning  and  Feeding 
Children  After  the  First  Year;  Diseases  of  Infants  and  Young  Chil¬ 
dren;  Care  of  Children’s  Eyes,  Ears  and  Teeth;  Children’s  Amuse¬ 
ments,  Conveniences  and  Habits;  Home  Influences;  The  Formation  of 
Character;  The  Kindergarten;  The  Home  Library,  etc.  Price 
15  Cents  per  Copy.  ’ 

Dogs,  Cats  and  Other  Pets.  A  Valuable  Pamphlet 
i  concerning  the  Care  of  Household  and  Other  Pets,  together  with  Inter¬ 
esting  Anecdotal  Descriptions  of  many  varieties  of  Animals,  Insects 
and  Reptiles  that  have  been  the  Pets  of  Well-Known  People  The 
Directions  for  the  Care  of  Pets— especially  Dogs  and  Cats— are  autlien- 
tic  and  practical  and  enable  anyone  to  properly  minister  to  their  neces- 
smes  either  in  Health  or  Illness.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Health:  How  to  Be  Well  and  Live  Long. 

The  Special  Mission  of  this  Pamphlet  is  fully  indicated  by  its  sub-title 
Rationai  Persona!  Care  of  One’s  Natural  Physical  Condition,  without 
the  Aid  of  Drugs  and  Medicines,  except  when  the  latter  are  absolutely 
necessary  are  two  of  the  many  strong  points  of  the  subject  matter  of 

the  Pamphlet.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 

Burnt  Work.  Full  instructions  for  the  Popular  Art  of  Burnt 
Work,  together  with  illustrations  of  Implements,  Methods  and  DesUns 
appear  in  this  Pamphlet,  rendering  it  a  most  valuable  manual  arnou^ 
the  many  others  devoted  to  Art.  Its  details  can  be  applied  to  various 
Csetul  and  Decorative  Purposes,  from  Portraits  to  Furniture,  from 
Dainty  Toilet  Articles  to  Panels.  No  Artist  or  lover  of  art  ama¬ 
teur  or  professional,  should  fail  to  send  for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet 
Price,  15  Cents  per  Copy. 


Instructive,  and  not  of  the  Purely  Conventional  Types.  A  few  of  the 
many  offered  are:  A  Literary  Charade  Party,  A  Witch  Party.  A  Ghost 
Ball,  A  Hallowe  en  German,  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Entertainment  A 
T  lower  Party,  A  Fancy-Dress  Kris  Kringle  Entertainment,  The  Bowers’ 
Christmas  Tree,  etc.,  etc.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 

The  Dining-Room  and  Its  Appointments. 

This  Pamphlet  is  issued  in  the  Interests  of  The  Home,  and  is  of  special 
value  to  Wives  and  Daughters  who,  by  their  individual  care  and  efforts 
are  Home-Makers.  It  contains  Illustrated  Suggestions  for  Furnishing 
a  Dining-Room,  Instructions  for  its  Care  and  that  of  its  General 
Belongings, .  The  Laying  of  the  Table  for  Special  and  Ordinary  Occa- 
sions ,  Designs  for  and  Descriptions  and  Illustrations  of  Decorated 
TaWe-Lmen  of  All  Varieties,  etc.,  etc.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 

I  he  Home  is  an  attractive  Pamphlet  containing  experienced 
advice  upon  the  selection  of  a  Residence,  Sanitation,  Renovation  Fur¬ 
nishing,  Upholstering.  Table  Service,  Carving,  House  Cleaning  The 
Repairing  of  China.  Preservation  of  Furs,  The  Cleaning  of 'Laces 
Feathers  and  Gloves,  and  a  great  variety  of  allied  facts  helpful  to  the 
Housekeeper.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 

Day  Entertainments  and  Other  Functions. 

A  Pamphlet  descriptive  of  various  Day  and  Other  Entertainments,  such 
as  Teas,  Luncheons,  letes,  Dinners  and  Modern  Entertainments  in 
General.  A  Special  Feature  is  a  Department  devoted  to  Church  Enter¬ 
tainments,  such  as  Fairs,  Bazaars,  Sociables,  Concerts,  Suppers,  Ban¬ 
quets,  etc.,  etc.  The  Pamphlet  will  be  found  a  most  Valuable  Assist¬ 
ant  in  planning  Entertainments,  whether  in  The  Home  Circle  The 
Church  or  Schools.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 

Employments  and  Professions  for  Women. 

tills  1  amphlet  is  a  collection  of  Essays  and  Advice  Upon  and  Con¬ 
cerning  Vocations  for  Women,  written  by  those  of  the  sex  Prominent 
in  the  Occupations  mentioned :  Journalism,  Stenography,  Telegraphy 
Medicine,  leaching^  Music,  Pharmacy,  The  Stage,  Poultry  Keeping, 

.  Typewriting,  Needlework  and  many  others.  To  a  woman  desir- 
ing  to  Earn  Her  Own  Living,  whether  from  Choice  or  Necessity,  this 
Pamphlet  will  be  Invaluable  in  giving  her  an  Insight  into  Methods,  Re¬ 
quirements.  Obstacles  and  Successes,  and  assisting  her  in  deeidiug  her 
Future  Course.  Price,  25  Cents  per  Copy. 
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THE  BUTTERICK  CUTLERY. 

Order  these  Goods  by  Numbers,  Cash  with  Order.  Cutlery,  ordered  at  the  retail  or  single-pair  rate,  will  8ent  P^)®’d 
in  thVunited  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland  or  Mexico.  When  ordered  at  dozen  rates,  .transportation  charges  mnrtbe  P>  d  by r  the  pa rtyorder  g. 
If  the  nartv  ordering  desires  a  mail  package  registered,  8  cents  extra  should  be  remitted  with  the  order.  Ra  y  • 

appScaSon  DozrLrwm  not  be  aLwed  on  less  than  half  a  dozen  of  one  style  ordered  at  one  time,  nor  gross  rates  on  less  than  half  a  gross. 


T«s  CHAMPION  CHEAP  SCISSORS, 

t3T”  Made  of  English  Razor  Steel,  full  Nickel- 
Plated  and  Neatly  Finished. 


No. 


LADIES’  SCISSORS  (5)4  inches  long). 

Postage  per 


25  Cents  per  Pair;  $2.00  per  Dozen  Pairs 
Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cents. 

No.  12— POCKET  SCISSORS  (3)4  inches  long). 

25  Cents  per  Pair:  $2.00  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  15  Cents* 


No.  13— POCKET  SCISSORS  (4  inches  long). 

30  Cents  per  Pair;  $2.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cents. 

No.  14.— POCKET  SCISSORS  (4 %  inches  long). 

35  Cents  per  Pair;  $3.00  per  Dozen  Pairs. 

Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cents. 


No. 


15. —  RIPPING  OR  SURGICAL  SCISSORS 
(5  inches  long). 


30  Cents  per  P^r  ^  $2^50^  Do^  Pairs. 


No.17—  SEWING-MACHINE  SCISSORS  and  THREAD- 
CUTTER  (4  inches  long). 

(With  Scissors  Blades  lhj  inch  long,  having  File  Forcep  Points 
to  catch  and  pull  out  thread  euds.) 

40  Cents  per  Pair;  $3.75  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  10  Cents* 


No.  18-TAILORS’  POINTS  and  DRESSMAKERS’ 

SCISSORS  (4)4  inches  long). 

30  Cts.  per  Pair ;  $2.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cts. 

No.  19. —  TAILORS’  POINTS  and  DRESSMAKERS’  SCISSORS 

(5) 4  inches  long). 

40  Cts.  per  Pair  ;  S3. 75  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  25  Cts. 

No.  20. -TAILORS’  POINTS  and  DRESSMAKERS’  SCISSORS 

(6) 4  inches  long). 

50  Cts,  per  Pair  ;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  30  Cts. 
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These  Scissors  are  made  of  the  finest  English  Razor.  Steel,  and 
are  designed  especially  for  Cutting  Silk  and  other  fine  fabrics  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  unravel  the  warp  of  the  material. 

They  are  full  finished,  full  ground  and  nickel-plated. 

Being  extra  hard- 
tempered,  they  will 
retain  their  cutting 

edge  for  many  years.  While  very  delicate  and  dainty¬ 
looking  in  construction,  they  are  really  very  strong, 
which  makes  them  Ideal  light-cutting  Scissors. 

No.  26.— (434  inches  long). 

40  Cts.  per  Pair  ;  $3.75  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  10  Cts. 

No,  27  — (534  inches  long). 

50  Cts.  per  Pair ;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  15  Cts. 

No.  28. — (634  inches  long). 

60  Cts.  per  Pair  ;  $5.25  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  25  Cts. 
Rates  by  the  Gross  furnished  on  application. 

If  the  above  Cutlery  cannot  be  obtained  from,  the  nearest 

direct  to  Us,  and  the  goods  will  be 


FIRST  QUALITY  STRAIGHT  «  BENT  SHEARS. 

J3T-  Made  of  Solid  Razor  Steel  throughout,  full 

with  Finger -Shaped Bows  and  Screw  Adjustment. 
In  lots  of  Half  a  Dozen  or  more,  these  Shears  can 
generally  be  sent  more  cheaply  by  express. 


No.  16.— DRESSMAKERS’  or  HOUSEKEEPERS’  STRAIGHT 
SHEARS  (7%  inches  long). 

50  Cents  per  Pair;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs. 

No.  21.— DRESSMAKERS’  or  HOUSEKEEPERS’  BENT  SHEARS 

(7%  inches  long). 

(With  Patent  Spring  that  forces  the  Shanks  apart  and  the  Edges  together, 
making  the  Shears  cut  evenly  independent  of  the  screw.) 

75  Cents  per  Pair  ;  $6.50  per  Dozen  Pairs. 

No.  22.— DRESSMAKERS’  or  HOUSEKEEPERS’  BENT  SHEARS 

(9)4  inches  long). 

(With  Patent  Adjusting  Spring,  as  in  No.  21.) 

$1.00  per  Pair ;  $9.00  per  Dozen  Pairs. 


The  Banner  Button- Hole  Cutters. 

These  various  Cutters  are  of  Solid  Steel 
throughout  and  full  Nickel-plated . 


No.  I.— ADJUSTABLE  BUTTON-HOLE  CUTTERS, 

with  Outside  Screw  (4  inches  long). 

25  Cents  per  pair;  $2.00  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage 
per  Dozen  Pairs,  15  Cents. 

No.  1. — In  these  Cutters  the  size  of  the  Button-Hole  to  be  cut  is 
regulated  by  an  Adjustable  Screw,  so  that 
Button-Holes  can  be  cut  of  any  size  and  of 
uniform  length. 


No.  2.— ADJUSTABLE  BUTTON-HOLE  CUTTERS, 

with  Inside  Gauge-Screw  (4  inches  long). 

50  Cents  per  Pair;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage 
per  Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cents. 

No.  2. — These  Cutters  are  of  English  Razor  Steel,  full  Nickel-plated, 
aud  Forged  by  Hand.  The  Gauge-Screw  being 
on  the  inside,  there  is  no  possibility  of  it  catching 
in  the  goods  when  in  use. 


No.  3.— ADJUSTABLE  BUTTON-HOLE  CUTTERS, 
with  Sliding  Gauge  on  Graduated  Scale 
(4)4  inches  long). 

75  Cts.  per  Pair;  $6.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cts. 

No.  3.— These  Cutters  are  of  English  Razor  Steel,  Full  Nickel-plated 
and  Hand-forged.  They  are  regulated  by  a  Brass  Gauge,  with  a  Phos¬ 
phor-Bronze  Spring  sliding  along  a  Graduated  Scale,  so  that  the  But- 
j  ton- Hole  can  be  cut  to  measure. 

Butterick  Pattern  Agency,  send  your  Order,  with  the  Price, 
forwarded,  prepaid,  to  your  Address. 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited),  7  to  1 7  W.  1 3th  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  BUTTERICK  CUTLERY. 


(CO  TSTTIIST  TTEID.) 


The  Butterick  Manicure  Implements. 

The  goods  here  offered  are  Low-Priced  and  of  High  Quality  and 
Superior  Designs,  having  the  approval  of  Leading  Pro¬ 
fessional  Manicures  and  Chiropodists. 


No.  4.— MANICURE  CUTICLE  SCISSORS  (4  ins.  long). 

50  Cents  per  Pair;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage 
per  Dozen  Pairs,  10  Cents. 

No.  4. — These  Cuticle  Scissors  are  of  English  Razor  Steel,  Needle- 
pointed,  Hand-forged  and  Ground  by  French  Cutlers. 


No.  5.— BENT  NAIL-SCISSORS  (3)4  ins.  long). 

50  Cts.  per  Pair;  $4.50  per  Doz.  Pairs.  Postage  per  Doz.  Pairs,  10  Cts. 

No.  5. — These  Bent  Nail-Scissors  are  of  English  Razor  Steel, 
Forged  by  Hand,  with  Curved  Blades  and  a  File  on  each  side. 


No.  6.— CUTICLE  KNIFE  (With  Blade  1)4  inch  long). 

35  Cents  per  Knife  ;  $3.00  per  Dozen.  Postage  per  Dozen,  10  Cents. 

No.  6. — The  Handle  of  this  Cuticle  Knife  is  of  White  Bone,  and  the 
Blade  is  of  Hand-l'orged  English  Razor  Steel,  the  connection  being 
made  with  Aluminum  Solder  under  a  Brass  Ferrule. 
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No.  7.— NAIL  FILE  (With  Blade  3 M  inches  long). 

35  Cents  per  File;  $3.00  per  Dozen.  Postage  per  Dozen,  15  Cents. 

No.  1.— The  Handle,  Blade  and  Adjustment  of  this  Nail  File  are  the 
same  as  for  the  Cuticle  Knife,  and  the  Blade  is  of  English  Razor  Steel, 
Hand-forged  and  Hand-cut. 


No.  8.— CORN  KNIFE  (With  Blade  2)4  inches  long). 

50  Cents  per  Knife;  $4.50  per  Dozen.  Postage  per  Dozen,  10  Cents. 
No.  8.— The  Handle,  Blade  and  Adjustment  of  this  Corn  Knife 
are  the  same  as  for  the  Cuticle  Knife. 


TRACINGS'  WHEELS. 

These  Articles  we  Specially  Recommend,  as  of  Supe* 
rior  Finish  and  Quality. 


No.  31.— SINGLE  TRACING  WHEEL. 


15  Cts.  per  Wheel;  $1.00  per  Dozen  AVheels; 
Postage  per  D 


_ _ _ _  $10.00  per  Gross. 

'ozen  Wheels,  20  Cents. 


No.  33. — DOUBLE  ADJUSTABLE  TRACING  WHEEL. 

25  Cts.  per  Wheel;  $1.60  per  Dozen  Wheels.  Postage 
per  Dozen  AVheels,  25  Cents. 


Scissors  for  the  Work-Basket. 

The  Gloriana  Scissors  are  of  Razor  Steel,  with  Nickel  and  Gold 
embossed  Bows  fluted  along  the  sides,  and  polished  and  nickel- 
led  Blades  having  a  convex  finish  along  the  backs  and  full  regular  finish 
to  the  edges.  They  are  also  fitted  with  a  pat¬ 
ent  Spring,  which  forces  the  shanks  apart,  mak¬ 
ing  the  blades  cut  independently  of  the  screw. 


No.  23. — GLORIANA  SCISSORS 
(5)4  inches  long). 

50  Cents  per  Pair  ;  $4.50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage 
per  Dozen  Pairs,  20  Cents. 

The  Gloriana  Embroidery  and  Ripping  Scissors  are  made  of  English 
Cast  Steel,  well  tempered  and  full  Nickel-plated.  The 
handles  are  embossed  in  gilt 
and  nickel,  and  the  Blades 
are  carefully  ground. 


No.  25. —  GLORIANA  EMBROIDERY  AND  RIPPING 
SCISSORS  (4  inches  long). 

50  Cents  per  Pair  :  $4. 50  per  Dozen  Pairs.  Postage  per 
Dozen  Pairs,  10  Cents. 

The  Embroidery  Scissors  are  made  of  English  Razor  Steel,  Nickel- 
plated  and  Double-pointed.  They  are  used  as  Lace  and  Embroidery 
Scissors  and  Glove-Darners,  being  Dainty  and  Convenient  Implements 
of  the  Necessaire  and  Companion. 


No. 9.— EMBROIDERY  SCISSORS  No.lO.-EMBROIDERY SCISSORS 
(3)4  inches  long).  (2)4  inches  long). 


20c, 

Postage  per  Bozen 


per  Pair;  $1.60 


er  Doz.  Pairs, 
airs,  5  Cents. 


15c.  per  Pair;  $1.25  p. 
Postage  per  Dozen  P: 


cr  Doz.  Pairs, 
airs,  5  Cents. 


The  combined  Folding  Pocket,  Nail  and  Ripping  Scissors  are  made  of 
the  finest  grade  of  German  Steel,  full  Nickel-plated.  The  Handles  are 
hinged  on  the  Blades  so  as  to  fold  when  not  in  use.  The  inside  of  the 
Handle  contains  a  phosphor-bronze  Spring  which  keeps  the  blades  firm 
when  open,  making  an  indispensable  pair  of  Pocket  Scissors.  The  Blades 
are  filed  on  each  side  for  Manicure  purposes,  and  are 
ground  to  a  point  for  Ripping  pur¬ 
poses.  Each  pair  is  packed  in  an 
Imitation  Morocco  case. 


No.  24— Open  (4  inches  long). 
Closed  (2 )4  inches  long). 

35  Cents  per  Pair  ;  $3.00  per 
Dozen  Pairs. 

Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  15  Cents. 
Rates  by  the  gross  furnished  on  application. 


Lamp-Wick  Trimmers, 


No.  29.— LAMP-WICK  TRIMMERS  (5)4  ins.  long). 

35  Cts.  per  Pair;  $3.00  per  Doz.  Pairs.  Postage  per  Dozen  Pairs,  30  Cts. 

No.  29.— These  Trimmers  are  carefully  designed  to  trim  wicks  evenly 
and  are  of  fine  Steel,  full  Nickel-plated  and  neatly  finished. 


^"Order  by  Numbers,  Cash  with  Order.  Ordered  at  the  retail  or  single-pair  rate,  these  Goods  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any  Address  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Newfoundland  or  Mexico.  When  ordered  at  dozen  rates,  transportation  charges  must  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering.  If  the  party  order- 
ing  desires  a  mail  package  registered,  8  cents  extra  should  be  sent  with  the  order.  Rates  by  the  gross  furnished  on  application.  Dozen  Rates  will  not 
be  allowed  on  less  than  half  a  dozen  of  one  style  ordered  at  one  time,  nor  gross  rates  on  less  than  half  a  gross.  If  the  Goods  cannot  be  procured  from 
the  nearest  Butterick  Pattern  Agency,  Send  your  Order,  with  the  Price,  direct  to  Us,  and  the  Goods  will  be  forwarded,  prepaid,  to  your  address. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Limited),  7  to  17  W.  13th  Street,  New  York. 
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low  to  TaRe  nieasuies  (or  Patterns. 


To  Measure  for  a  Tatty’s 
Hasque  or  any  Garment  re- 
quiriny  a  Hust  Measure  to  be 
taken Put  the  measure  around 
the  body,  over  the  dress,  close  under 
the  arms,  drawing  it  closely— not 
too  TIGHT. 

To  Measure  for  a  Lady’s 
Skirt  or  tiny  Garment  requir- 
iny  a  Waist  Measure  to  be 
taken : — Put  the  measure  around 
the  waist,  over  the  dress. 

To  Measure  for  a  Lady’s 
Sleeve:— Put  the  Measure  around 
the  muscular  part  of  the  upper  arm, 
about  an  inch  below  the  lower  part 
of  the  arm’s-eye,  drawing  the  tape 
closely — not  too  tight. 

{IT  Take  the  Measures  for 
Misses’  and  Little  Girls’  Pat¬ 
terns  THE  SAME  AS  FOR  LADIES’. 

In  ordering ,  give  the  ages  also. 

To  Measure  for  a  Man’s  or 
Hoy’s  Coat  or  Vest:— Put  the 
measure  around  the  body,  under  the 
jacket,  close  under  the  arms,  draw¬ 
ing  it  closely— not  too  tight.  In 
ordering  for  a  hoy,  give  the  age  also. 

To  Measure  for  a  Man’s 
or  Hoy’s  Overcoat : — Measure 
around  the  breast,  over  the  garment 
the  coat  is  to  be  worn  over.  In  or¬ 
dering  for  a  boy,  give  the  age  also. 

To  Measure  for  a  Man’s 
or  Hoy’s  Trousers:  —  Put  the 
measure  around  the  body,  over  the 
trousers  at  the  waist,  drawing  it 
closely — not  too  tight.  In  order¬ 
ing  for  a  boy,  give  the  age  also. 

To  Measure  for  a  Man’s 
or  Hoy’s  Shirt: — For  the  size  of 
the  neck,  measure  the  exact  size 
where  the  neck-band  encircles  it,  and  allow  one  inch— thus,  if  the  exact  size  be  14  inches,  select  a  Pattern  marked 
if,  inches.  For  the  breast,  put  the  measure  around  the  body,  over  the  vest,  under  the  jacket  or  coat,  close 
under  the  arms,  drawing  it  closely— not  too  tight.  In  ordering  a  Boy's  Shirt  Pattern,  give  the  age  also. 

Offer  to  Purchasers  To  any  retail  customer  sending  us  by  mail,  at  one 

time,  $1.00  or  more  for  patterns, we  will,  on  receipt 
Of  Patterns . thereof ,  send  a  copy  of  The  Metropolitan  Cata¬ 

logue,  post-paid,  free  of  charge.  Or,  to  any  retail  customer  sending  us  by  mail,  at  one 
time,  50  cents  for  Patterns,  with  io  cents  additional,  we  will  forward,  on  receipt  thereof, 
a  copy  of  The  Metropolitan  Catalogue. 


On  orders  for  Packages  of  Patterns  the  follow¬ 
ing  Discounts  will  be  allowed,  but  the  Entire 


Rates  for  Packages 

Of  Patterns  .  .  .  .  •  Amount  must  be  ordered  at  one  time.  In  ordering, 
specify  the  Patterns  by  their  Numbers. 

On  Receipt  of  $3.00,  we  will  allow  a  Selection  to  the  Value  of  $4.00  in  Patterns. 

“  *•  5.00  “  “  “  “  “  7.00  “  “ 

“  “  10.00,  “  “  “  “  15,00  “  “ 

Patterns  at  Package  Rates  will  be  sent,  Transportation  Free,  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

Our  Patterns  with  To  meet  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  our  goods 
.  in  Spanish-speaking  countries,  we  have  had  translated 

Spanish  Labels  •  •  into  Spanish  the  Labels  giving  directions  for  using 
our  Patterns,  and  beg  to  announce  that  any  Pattern  of  our  manufacture  can  be  obtained 
with  a  Spanish  Label  from  our  General  Office,  or  through  any  of  the  Branch  Offices 
or  Agencies  for  the  sale  of  our  Goods,  at  the  price  of  the  same  Pattern  containing  a 
Label  printed  in  English  only. 

Though  Agents  in  English-speaking  countries  do  not  carry  in  stock  Patterns  con¬ 
taining  Labels  printed  in  Spanish,  they  will  be  pleased  at  any  time  to  order  the  same 
for  customers  who  may  desire  them. 

reware  of  impostors,  mo  Dollars  Reward, 

WE  WILL  PAY  $  |  OO  t0  any  person  securing  the  arrest,  sentence  and  incarceration 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  months,  of  any  unauthorized  party,  who,  claiming  to 
be  an  Agent  for  this  Company,  obtains  money  fraudulently,  either  by  taking:  Subscrip¬ 
tions  to  our  Publications  or  bv  the  fictitious  establishment  of  Agencies  for  the  sale  of  our  Goods. 

SPECIAL  WARNING!— a  favorite  device  employed  by  many  impostors  is  to 
offer,  as  an  inducement  to  obtain  fictitious  Subscriptions  to  The  Delineator,  Fifty  Cents’  worth 
of  Patterns,  Material  for  a  Wrapper,  or  some  other  article  of  merchandise  as  a  Premium  on 
each  Subscription.  Our  representatives  are  authorized  to  give  The  Metropolitan  Catalogue 
of  Fashions  free,  except  for  transportation,  with  each  Subscription  to  The  Delineator,  and 
Nothing  but  The  Metropolitan  Catalogue.  Any  person  claiming  to  act  for  us,  who 
offers  anything  else,  is  an  Impostor,  and  should  be  immediately  subjected  to  arrest. 

Our  Authorized  Representatives  are  at  all  times  able  to  produce  conclusive  evidence  of 
their  authority  to  act  for  us,  and  are  equipped  with  Letters  of  Introduction  from  the  Mercantile 
Agencies.  When  such  evidence  is  desired,  it  will  be  promptly  supplied  in  a  courteous  and  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  Our  Travelling  Agents  are  all  gentlemen  (we  have  no  lady  travellers),  and  are 
ever  ready  to  establish  their  right  to  transact  business  for  us. 


TAE  SMALL 
CATALOGUE 
of  PASAI0NS 

FOR  WINTER,  1896  ’97, 

Is  a  very  Handy  Pamphlet,  and 
is  replete  with  illustrations  in 
miniature  of  all  the  Current 
Styles.  If  you  cannot  obtain 
a  Copy  at  the  nearest  agency 
for  the  sale  of  our  Patterns, 
send  your  order  for  it  to  us, 
with  a  two-cent  stamp  to  pre¬ 
pay  postage,  and  we  will  mail  it 
free  to  your  address. 


the  CATALOGUE 
of  SELECT 
STYLES 

FOR  AUTUMN 

AND  WINTER,  1  896-’97, 

IS  ALSO  READY. 

It  contains  illustrations  of 
many  Desirable  Garments  not 
found  among  the  Current 
Fashions,  and  of  Articles  of 
Household  Use  and  Ornament. 
If  a  copy  of  this  Catalogue 
cannot  be  procured  from  any 
of  our  Agents,  we  will  send  it 
free  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent 
stamp. 

HSiU’NOTE. — A  Copy  of  the 

Small  Catalogue  of  Fashions, 

with  a  copy  of  the  Catalogue 
of  Select  Styles,  will  be  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  three  cents  in 
stamps  to  prepay  postage. 


To  Advertisers! 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  handling 
articles  of  household  use  or  ornament 
can  bring  their  goods  prominently  be¬ 
fore  the  buying  Public  by  advertising 
them  in  The  Delineator,  which  has  a 
guaranteed  circulation  of  Over  Half  a 
Million  Copies  a  Month,  and  is  read 
by  a  buying  Clientele  whose  faith  in 
the  Publication  is  founded  on  the  fact 
that  we  aim  to  furnish  them  with  ad¬ 
vices  the  good  taste  of  which  cannot 
be  questioned. 

The  Advertising  Rate  is  $2.00  per 
Agate  Line,  which  is  less  than  Half  a 
Cent  a  Line  per  Thousand  Copies. 

No  advertisement  for  less  space  than 
5  Lines  will  be  accepted. 

Address  communications  regarding 
advertising  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Pollard,  7  to 
17  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 


THE  B0TTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO  .  (Limited),  7  to  17  West  13th  Street,  NeuJ  York. 
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The  Metropolitan 

Catalogue 
ofFashions. 


The  Metropolitan  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Fashions  is 
15x19  inches  in  size,  and 
contains  from  125  to  150 
pages  of  beautifully  print¬ 
ed  large  Illustrations, 
representing  the  Latest 
and  Reigning  Fashions 
for  Ladies’,  Misses’  and 
Children’s  Wear.  It  is 
published  Semi-Annually, 
in  February  and  August, 
with  Ten  Monthly  Sup¬ 
plements,  the  latter  con¬ 
taining  the  New  Styles 
that  have  become  fash¬ 
ionable  between  the  time 
of  publication  of  each 
volume  and  that  of  its 
successor. 

tSF^The  Price  of  the 
Publication  places  it  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  every 
Dressmaker,  Milliner  and 
Housekeeper. 


TERMS  FOR  THE 
METROPOLITAN  CATALOGUE. 

Popular  Edition.  Printed  in  English. 

Price  of  Subscription,  including  Two 
Volumes  (in  Pamphlet  Binding),  issued 
respectively  in  February  and  August, 
and  Ten  Supplementary  Sheets,  issued 
monthly,  Transportation  Charges  Prepaid 
by  Us, . 75  Cents. 

NOTE. — If  One  Volume  is  delivered  over  the  Counter,  an 
allowance  of  Ten  Cents  is  made  on  the  Subscription  Price. 

Price  of  Subscription,  where  the  Two 
Volumes  are  delivered  over  the  Counter 
and  the  Supplementary  Sheets  are  de¬ 
livered  by  mail  or  otherwise,  50  Cents. 

Price  of  Single  Volume,  over  the  counter, 

20  Cents. 

Price  of  Single  Volume,  by  mail,  30  Cents. 


The  Metropolitan  Catalogue  of  Fashions 

(Cosmopolitan  Edition)  is  a  reproduction  of  the  above,  with  the  descriptions  in 
English,  Spanish  and  German.  Subscription  Price  for  this  Edition,  including  Two 
Volumes,  etc.,  as  above,  Transportation  Charges  Prepaid  by  Us,  $1.00. 

NOTE— If  One  Volume  is  delivered  over  the  Counter,  an  allowance  of  Ten  Cents  is  made  on  the 
Subscription  Price. 

Price  of  Single  Volume,  over  the  counter,  25  Cts.  Price  of  Single  Volume,  by  mail,  35  Cts. 


mnUi 


(Edicion  Cosmopoiitana) 

es  una  reproduccion,  impresa  en  Espanol, 

Aleman  e  Ingles,  de  la  Edicion  41  Popular.” 

Es  15x19  pulgadas  en  tamano  y  contiene  de 
125  a  150  paginas  de  ilustraciones,  hermosa- 
mente  impresas,  representando  las  Ultimas 
Modas  para  Ropas  de  Seiloras,  Senoritas  y 
Ninos.  Se  publica  Semi-Anualmente,  en 
Febrero  y  Agosto,  con  Diez  Suplementos 
Mensuales. 

Precio  de  Suscripcion  a  la  Edicion  Cosmo¬ 
poiitana,  incluyendo  Dos  Tomos  y  Diez 
Suplementos  Mensuales.  Cargos  de 
Porte,  pagos  por  la  Casa,  $1.00,  oro. 

Precio  por  Un  Tomo  en  ei  mostrador,  30 

Centavos,  oro. 

Precio  por  Un  Tomo  por  correo,  40  Cen¬ 
tavos,  oro. 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

7  to  1  7  West  1 3th  Street.  New  York.  <L,mited)> 


. .  DER  .  . 

Grosse  Katalog 

(Cosmopolitische  Ausgabe) 

ist  eine,  in  spanischer,  deutscher  und  engli- 
scher  Sprache  gedruckte  Reproduction  der 
unter  dem  Namen  „Popular  Edition11  be- 
kannten  Ausgabe  des  „  Metropolitan  Cata¬ 
logue.11  Derselbe  ist  38x48  cm.  gross  und 
enthalt  125  bis  150  Seiten  priichtig  ausge- 
fiihrter  Illustrationen,  welche  die  neuesten 
und  lierrschenden  Moden  fur  Damen,  Mad- 
chen  und  Kinder  darstellen.  Er  erscheint 
halbjahrlich  und  zwar  im  Februar  und 
August,  ausserdem  gehoren  zu  demselben 
zehn  monatliche  Beilagen. 

Abonnements  -  Preis  der  Cosmopolitisclien 
Ausgabe  (fiir  zwei  Kataloge  und  zehn 
monatliche  Beilagen)  bei  franco  Zu- 
sendung  -  -  -  M.  4. 

Einzelne  Exemplare  kosten  -  M.  1.20. 
Einzelne  Exemplare,  franco, 

per  Post  -  M.  1.60. 


FREE  TO  ALL. 

THE.. .  Illustrating  the 

METROPOLITAN 

FASHION  es  and  Children, 

SHEET  can  °btained, 

Free  of  Charge, 
by  ordering  the  same  from  Us  or  any 
of  our  Agents. 

We  do  not  accept  Subscriptions  to 
the  Metropolitan  Fashion  Sheet, 
but  are  always  pleased  to  furnish,  Free 
of  Charge  to  Any  One  applying  for 
the  same,  a  Copy  of  the  Current  Issue 
as  above  stated. 

The  Metropolitan  Fashion  Sheet 
consists  of  eight  pages,  11x16  inches 
in  size,  and  is  a  handy  index  of  the 
latest  styles  of  Patterns  issued. 

If  there  is  no  Agency  for  our  Patterns 
in  your  vicinity,  send  a  Postal  to  us  for 
the  Fashion  Sheet.  If  you  desire  Sam¬ 
ple  Copies  sent  to  any  of  your  friends, 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  fill  such  orders. 


El  Periodico 
De  Las  Modas 
Metropolitanas. 


Muestra  las  Ultimas 
Modas  para  Senoras, 
Senoritas  y  Ninos.  Con- 
siste  de  ocho  paginas, 
11x16  pulgadas  en  ta 
mano,  y  es  un  indice 
muy  conveniente  de  los  ultimos  estilos.  Envienos 
una  Tarjeta  Postal  por  una  copia  muestra,  la 
cual  surtiremos  Libre  de  Gasto.  Si  desea 
V.  suscribirse  a  la  publicaeion,  tendremos  sumo 
gusto  en  enviarle  un  numcro  mensual,  por  doce 
meses  sucesivamente,  al  recibo  de  sellos  u  otros 
fondos  sobre  los  cuales  podamos  realizar  25 
centavos,  dinero  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  6  un 
shilling  Ingles. 

OFERTA  ESPECIAL. — A  cualquiora 
Senora  que  nos  envie  una  lista  de  doce  6  mas 
direcciones  de  sus  amistades.  que  ella  eree  gus 
tarian  de  copias  muestras  del  Periodico  de  las 
Modas  Metropolitanas,  enviaremos  la  publica¬ 
tion,  libre  de  gasto,  por  ud  ano. 


BUTTERICKS  bringt  dieneuesten 
'  Moden  fiir  Damen, 

MODENBLATT  Madchen  und  Kin- 

der.  Es  besteht  aus 
acht  Seiten  28x41  cm.  gross  und  ist  ein 
Verzeichniss  aller  herrschenden  Mo¬ 
den.  Nach  Erhalt  einer  Postkarte  wer- 
den  wir  Jedem  eine  Probe-Nummer 
gratis  und  franco  zustellen.  Jedem, 
der  auf  dieses  Blatt  zu  abonnieren 
wiinscht,  werden  wir  gern  gegen  Ein- 
sendung  von  Freimarken  oder  Geld, 
im  Wert  von  25  Cents  (Geld  der  Ver- 
einigten  Staaten)  oder  1  Mark,  monat- 
lich  fiir  zwolf  auf  einander  folgende 
Monate  eine  Nummer  zuschicken. 

SPECIELLE  OF  FERTE.-  Jeder  Dame, 
welche  tins  eine  Liste  von  zwolf  oder  mehr  Ad- 
dressen  von  befreundeten  Damen  zuschickt,  die 
eine  Probe-Nummer  unseres  Modenblattea 
haben  mochten.  werden  wir  diese  Publicatior 
auf  ein  Jahr  gratis  zuschicken. 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Co. 

(limited), 

7  to  ir  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 
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The  Patterns  on  this  page 
represent  some 

Suggestions  for 


8125 


8125 


7318 


7318 


In  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Wear. 

Among  them  you  may 
find  just  what  you  want 

The  Patterns  can  be  had 
in  all  Sizes  from  Ourselves, 
or  any  of  our  Agents.  In 
ordering,  please  specify  the 
Numbers,  Sizes  and  Ages 
desired. 

The  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

(limited), 

171  to  175  Regent  Street, 
London,  W.;  or 
7  to  17  W.  13th  St.,  New  York. 


Men’s  Lounging  or  House- Jacket : 
10  sizes.  Breast  measures, 

32  to  50  inches. 

Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Men’s  Double-Breasted  House- 
Jacket,  with  Soft  Roll:  10  sizes. 
Breast  measures,  32  to  50  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


8181 


8181 


7952 


7952 


Men’s  Lounging  or  House-Jacket 
(Specially  Desirable  for  Artists, 
etc.):  10  sizes.  Breast  meas.,  32  to 
50  ins.  Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cts, 


Men’s  Lounging  or  House-Jacket, 
in. Military  Style:  10  sizes. 
Breast  measures,  32  to  50  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


3179 


3179 


Agreeable 


‘ Preventives  in  season  are  much  surer  than 
belated  drugs.  tJl  healthy  condition  of  the 
Kidneys,  Liver  and  Bowels  is  the  strongest 
safe  guar  da  gainst  Headaches,  racking  Colds, 
or  Fevers. 


Syrup  of  Figs 
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Men’s  Smoking  or  House-Jacket: 
10  sizes. 

Breast  measures,  32  to  50  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents. 


Men’s  Sack  Coat: 

10  sizes. 

Breast  meas.,  32  to  50  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Men’s  Lounging  or  House-Jacket, 
with  Sailor  Collar:  10  sizes. 
Breast  meas.,  32  to  50  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents.  - 


tffcts  as  a  perfect  laxative  should,  cleansing 
and  refreshing  the  system  without  weakening 
it ;  permanently  curing  Constipation  and 
its  effects. 

Mild  and  Sure 

4 Pleasant  to  the  taste  and  free  from  objec¬ 
tionable  substances.  Physicians  recommend 
it.  Millions  have  found  it  invaluable. 
Taken  regularly  in  small  doses,  its  effect 
will  give  satisfaction  to  the  most  exacting. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 


_ _ land  feel  splendid.  (*; 

“tMKS.  STELEA  LEWIS,  Dunkirk, O. ,  writes :* 
•It  reduced  me  68  lbs.  and  I  feel  better  now  than* 

<1  have  for  years.” - It  is  “purely  vegetable”* 

<and  absolutely  the  safest  and  best  remedy  for* 
(Obesity.  No  starving.  No  sickness.  A  sample® 
(box.  and  f  u  II  part  iculars  in  a  plain  ( sealed )  envel-® 
lope  sent  FREE  to  anyone  for  4c.  Address  w 
JHALL&  CO.,“L,”Prawer404,  St. Louis, Mo.@ 
- „^X2X5xsXg)®^ 
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Men’s  Dressing-Gown,  with  Men's  and  Youths’  Bath  or  Dressing 
Sailor  Collar:  10  sizes.  Breast  Robe:  7' sizes.  _ 

meas..  32  to  50  inches.  Breast  measures,  26  to  50  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents.  Any  size,  Is.  3d.  or  30  cents. 


Men’s  Bath-Robe  or  Dressing-Gown  (To 
be  Made  with  a  Monk’s  Hood  and  Girdle 
or  with  a  Turn-Down  Collar  and  Belt): 
10  sizes.  Breast  meas.,  32  to  50  inches. 
Any  size,  Is.  6d.  or  35  cents. 


“ALL  ARE  DELIGHTED.” 


Is  it  not  impressive  when  Thousands  upon  Thousands 
of  Ladies,  writing  from  Cities,  Towns,  Villages,  Hamlets  and 
Rural  Districts  take  the  trouble  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  their  spoons  in  one  unanimous  chorus — “WE  ARE 

ALL  DELIGHTED  ”  ! 

Does  it  not  give  T remendous  Emphasis  to  our  oft-repeated 
assertion  that  this  set  of  Six  Genuine  World’s  Fair  Souvenir 
Tea-spoons,  full  size  for  daily  use,  is  an  INCOMPARABLE  BARGAIN — a  matchless 
opportunity — the  most  startling  offer  ever  made  by  a  reliable  firm?  And  is  it  not  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  of  their  genuine  value  that  year  after  year  since  the  great  World’s 
Fair  closed  its  gates  forever  the  demand  for  these  marvelous  spoons  has  increased  as  the 
years  recede?  “WE  ARE  ALL  DELIGHTED  “  is  something  for  every  woman  to 
remember.  For,  whether  she  has  a  birthday  token  to  give,  or  a  wedding  gift  in  view,  or 
is  bothered  about  a  suitable  Christmas  present,  or  needs  a 
beautiful  set  of  spoons  for  the  table,  or  wishes  to  leave  coming 
generations  a  memorial  of  the  great  World’s  Fair,  she  cannot 
do  better  than  join  the  great  chorus  of  Delighted  ones. 


Every  visitor  to  the  Fair  knows  that  the 
price  of  these  spoons  on  the  Fair  grounds 
was  $1.50  apiece,  or  $9.00  for  a  set  of  six, 
or  $18.00  for  the  entire  collection  of  twelve 
different  spoons,  and  here  we  tell  you  a  set 
of  six  for  only  99  cents. 


Lewinsville,  Va..  Sept.  iS,  1896. 

I  received  my  spoons  and  tea  set, 
and  the  latter  is  even  nicer  than  1 
expected,  and  all  are  pleased  with 
the  spoons.  I  am  getting  tip  another 
club  of  six.  Thanking  you  for  your 
promptness,  I  am 

Very  respectfully, 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Besley. 


Just 
Think 
Of  it! 

The  spoons  are  divided  into  two  different 
tets  as  follows:  Set  No.  4  comprises  these  six 
building s — Manufacturers,  Horticultural, 
Woman’s,  Fisheries,  Machinery  Hall,  Trans¬ 
portation.  Set  No.  5  comprises  these  six— 
Administration,  Art,  Agriculture,  Electrical, 
Mining,  Government. 


You  can  have  either  set  you  like,  but  under 
no  circumstances  will  less  than  a  set  of  six 
be  sold,  nor  will  they  be  divided  in  any  other 
manner  than  above.  Bear  in  mind  that 
lliese  are  not  cheap,  washed-over  spoons, 
but  genuine  triple-plate  silver  on  white  met¬ 
al,  stamped  Leonard  Mfg.  Co.,  A  1— a 
guarantee  of  reliability.  They  are  FULL 
SIZE  for  table  use,  and  the  entire  bowl  out¬ 
side  and  inside  is  gold-plated,  showing  a 
beautifully  engraved  and  embossed  building 
of  the  Fair.  The  set  of  six  is  put  up  in  a 
handsomely  lined  box  and  is  sent  by  mail 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  99  cents. 


We 

Will 

Refund 

Your 

Money. 


THE  ABOVE  CUT  SHOWS  ABOUT  HALF  SIZE  AND  EXACT  PATTERN  OF  SPOONS. 

f  These  are  the  Original  World’s  Fair  Souvenir  Tea-spoons.  The  panic  of  1893  and  the  failure  of  a  syndi-] 

I  cate  of  private  dealers  to  dispose  of  them  on  the  Fair  Grounds  threw  them  back  on  our  hands  and  slowly  | 
■i  but  surely  we  are  awakening  the  public  to  the  fact  that  for  artistic  merit,  matchless  elegance  and  service-  J- 
|  able  durability,  a  set  of  six  of  these  Handsome  and  Famous  World’s  Fair  Souvenir  full  size  Tea-spoons  j 
fat  99  cents  is  the  GRANDEST  BARGAIN  OF  THE  TIMES.  J 


Remember,  if  this  wonderful  bargain  does 
not  come  up  to  your  expectations,  or  if  you 
believe  they  have  been  misrepresented  in 
any  manner,  we  will  refund  your  money  on 
demand. 


Remember,  these  are  FULL  SIZE  TEA-SPOONS  (about  twice  the  size  shown  in  cut). 


You  will  pay  $1.50  for  six  ordinary  plain,  plated  spoons — here  you  get  a  beautiful  pattern,  with  gold-plated  bowls,  at  only 
99  cents  for  six.  A  hundred  dollars  invested  in  something  else  for  a  birthday,  wedding  or  Christmas  gift  wouldn’t  give  half 
the  genuine  delight  and  satisfaction.  Our  references  are  the  First  National  Bank,  Chicago,  any  Express  Company,  or  Brad- 
street’s  reports.  Send  money  by  express  or  post-office  money  order,  or  registered  letter.  We  do  not  accept  personal  checks. 
State  whether  you  prefer  set  No.  4  or  set  No.  5.  Be  sure  to  send  for  our  new  iS96-’97  catalogue  of  incomparable  silverware 
bargains  ;  mailed  free.  Address, 


LEONARD  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  J.  S.,  152-153  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


A  woman  recently 
told  a  druggist  that  j 
she  didnt  want  any 

{  more  Pears  Soap— “It 
made  the  water  dirty.” 

Pears— the  soap  that 
makes  the  water  dirty 
and  the  hands  clean. 

For  clean  bodies 
Pears  Soap. 


